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PROSTRATIOX  AN0 

The  BubjniTied  report  in  the  CRfte  of  t  yotia^  bdv  In  ■ 
MtnccApoliev.  Minn^  Hlmws  how  quickly  Coni pound  Oxy^ 
gen  aclu  upon  tlie  ucn^ous  cenlers  and  given  m  new  ^- 
toltty  to  tlifi  whole  ncrvout  eviU^m; 

"It  111  now  etJt  wecka,"  writes  iht>  mother  of  our 
jpatJeut,  ^'ilnce  ouf  daug-jiter  \-fgan  tdki lit?  your  Ht^tue 
l>«atmciitf  ATui  WK  cfiJi  tnily  say  tlmt  it  han,  i]!gae  mortf 
Ibr  her  dodog  this  time  tfaa'a  any  otbc^r  ui«dlc:lD»  couJd 

*'S!|^  WM  fjff^nff/rom  tti^etf  ntrtous  prostra- 
tion and  ffreat  at^bUitu  of  the  whole  fi^fift^m^  wHilch  kad 
only  b6<Mi  iftgTivated  for  two  months  jariiiiloun  by  ualD^ 
tziedHof^B  harBh  for  the  atomach,  catia^Loif  mucb^goittric 
InitAtlon, 

»*  We  Imly  feel  mora  t]i*n  gimtiflw)  with  the  wsalt 
of  Uie  Coropouod  Oxyi^n^  And  with  her  to  eontSnuo  its 
□fHv  utitlC  ^ha  ts  reHcved  from  B-amn  of  llie  stimdliii^  dlf- 
JlcuUieit  Abi'  baf  liucl  fit>m  n  youuiur  pfrl.  8he  1h  now  abks 
to  he  aruund  tbe  huiine.cap  eat  any  oaflly  df^^ted  food 
wllb  moderation.  And,  as  Jk  rule,  ilc^ija  mucii  better 
□IghtA.  .  .  .  She  has  been  tmubkd  vr\ih  chronic  oqu- 
Btipation  fK>in  a  eblld.  Th«  QjcvKen  has  fhvf.n  more 
relief  to  lier  tliau  any  other  remedy  ev«?r  trkHl." 

In  this  cane,  as  In  insny  oUiei'S  vA'hofie  there  is  4 
dlwan^d  and  highly  SfHSlLlve  uervouH  org-anj^tton,  a 
seetnlbf^  AKK^vatlon  of  ayoaptoms  oct'uirrod  on  flrat 
lufnp  tbc  OxyiTPTi.  shotrlnit;  its  quick  r>^ntf  1  mtlon  Aud 
Active  forfPv  ■■*  Her  syniptoma,"  says  rhe  poiHsrt,  '*  were 
wonte  fDf  s  whl]^,  antl  sh*!  ^is  in  ore  nerrous  and  yery 
««as[Uve  to  the  efftct  of  the  1  ^xyp-n  on  InLaJfn^^  tmt  ab'e 
ran  now  toko  It  regularly  without  dlflculty,'"^ 

"NO  FAITH  IN  IT.» 

It  ii  hut  Datura]  that  pbysictanj  who  know  little  or 
notblne-of  Couipound  Ojtygen  ahoutd  cla&a  it  wkb  the 
nostrums  of  the  day,  and  when  Inqtiired  of  In  ri^prd  to 
It,  answer  that  tb^y  Im^e  "  do  ^th  hi  It."  It  mrely 
happens,  bowevei^f  that  a  f^hange  of  opinion  dufS  not 
take  place  whenever  tbey  can  be  Induced  to  ii;|iv«it  ■ 
trial,  a^  In  th«  asti  mentioned  below,  wbieb  wo  take  from 
tim  letter  of  one  of  our  paitifnta  In  BhBlhy  County,  Ind,: 

'^  Wkun  we  oov^d  hi're  the  physician  nf  thijt  place, 

Dr ,  was  treating  a  woman  Tor  (Vinj^unipdonf  and  of 

ootir^e  I  knew  that  bo  was  onty  helping  h^r  uito  ttte 
{tra¥«.  So  1  took  him  your  treatise  on  Compound  Ojiy- 
reo  and  iusLsted  that  he<  try  it,  but  hii  hml  rtofaWi  m 
it.  After  two  or  three  monibs,  I  cflndudtHl  to  iu|v|jie 
the  woman  herself  to  use  it,  e^c^n  if  it  woi^  ateppiiij?  in 
ab^ad  of  our  M.  i*.  So^  as  noon  m  !  toid  thfi  indy  aTnaut 
it^  she  wanted  me  to  aend  for  a  Trt^atment  But  wban 
the  phyHidan  heard  of  St  be  in.ilau^  on  sendlnjr  for  It 
him  Bel  r.  The  woman  imptmed  from  the  comnvm^- 
mmt  qf  iU  ttw.  Since  then  the  doctor  Atw  used  it  in 
aewrcM  t>ther  ctMes  wWt  gratifffinff  resjdtjs.^ 

"  BOUNDLESS   GHATITtTDE," 

Writlagr  from  Crockett^a  Depot,  Va » In  March  Jast, 
a  patient  aays  : 

**  Tour  chronie  fxnmbler  Is  itill  littei^,  but  be  doca 
not  come  lo-day  an  a  [tnimbier.  buf  with  tffumi/etM 
ffratUuf/e  to  the  Ktcmai  for  dii-ectibir  me  to  you,  bis 
i«ent,and  etemai  thunks  to  you  for  your  kindneaa.  *  ,  * 
With  all  tbe  tfinihie  weather  webAvebeen  ejcperienolne', 
I  am  bettor.'" 


1 


A  patient  in  Texarkana.  Ark.,  in  writinj;  for  a  a^w 
inpply  of  iJ^yuen,  makea  tbo  funowins-  repurt  of  the 
eflbL'ts  of  our  Trtiitmcnt  In  a  ease  ol  dntpsy.    She  may  a  ; 

"  I  diddled  my  last  atipply  of  Ojcjgtn  wltb  a  aick 
child,  who  bad  tbc  dropsy,  and  who  also  bad  hcart-4iSh^ 
aae  (him  b»s  bfrtb,  wbeu  I  began  u^in^  th^>  <Vsvg"eii 
with  blm  it  A^med  at  twpd^s  a  ciw  a^  I  ft^r  'i^dve^ 
He  la  now  able  to  be  up  and  walk  about  the  bouse. 
The  dropmj  U  ttU  gone,  and  1  would  have  ^efit  hopes 
of  hi*  entire  Tecoierj'  if  it  were  not  for  the  heart-dia* 
ease.  Tha6a  who  sow  him  when  I  tK'gan  to  treat  Mm 
tup  it  if  more  tike  bringing  the  dtad  to  ii/e  than  any- 
thing theif  emr  mtutMid. 

♦'HAFENT  WOHON    TO    EXPRESS    I*IY 
HAPPINESS*,** 

t^  writes  a  g?entltman  iWm  MineravMie,  Fa^,  a  year 
aJler  uaing  our  1  reatment  * 

'*By  referring  to  yonr  Record,"  he  says,  "yon  will 
$ee  that  1  ordered  your  Home  lYeatmeoL  about  a  y««r 
a^  Iftillu*rtdyourin»trudi&tntintveTyp3riirula.r^ 
and  am  bappy  t^  any  that  I  f<?ol  bel&iT  now  than  I  ever 
remember  feeling;  in  facU  am  well.  Onlv  one  tblzig^ 
troubles  me,  and  that  U  raising  of  i^hie^m  on  taking  tt 
slight  cold.  Digestion  alm^  perfect;  can  eat  my* 
tbfnir.  Ho  mu^h  lor  my  caeo,  1  can  sav  no  tnorv.  / 
hatMi^t  morda  ta  e^prem  mv  Aappinegf.  I  can  only 
thmik  ynu.^ 

Thar?  aro  many  of  our  p^tlontp  wbo  woald  be  able 
to  make  aa  i?ood  a  report  as  this  if  they  were  aa  careful 
aa  the  wrltur  of  thi?  above  In  following  our  iLitmottoiia 
*''tn  e^erj'  particular." 

BHONrHlAIi  TROUBLE. 

A  gentleman  in  Warren,  Pa.,  wbo  bad  a  Treatment 
I^t  fbll,  aent  for  another  In  Apt^l  laat  In  ordering  k 
ho  wrote  I 

"  For  the  past  two  or  three y care  T  baTe  been  troubled 
more  or  leas  with  inJiarranaJlitm  of  th^  brofcfiiai  tub^^ 
and  I  thlok  also  from  rtome  fonn  of  dwpe^tfLa,  causinir 
a  di'pre;E.B£d  leoHufT  In  the  chest,  especUlly  hj  \axt!  \n  tlie 
day  afttT  eating  and  l>ecoiflliig  tired*  Laat  &ik  I  tbuupbt 
I  woulfl  be  ohlifred  to  leave  my  busitloaa.  My  briither 
Hnt  for  an  Oxygen  Treatocieut,  and  by  UBing  it  /  «- 
ogfted  #0  TJivrk  benf^  tkat  J  ha.^  Ama  attending  £0 
Inainejtit  ail  teint^r.  I  am  to-d*y  mmforttbly  well, 
altboug-b  1  still  haven  UttEe  In  flam  matl^pii  in  niyeheH  at 
tlmea.  I  have  i'CCOmmendc?d  it  to  sevcirai  of  my  friend  a 
wbo  arc  unwel],  nnd  nm  gating  to  continue  ita'uso  my- 
stll*^ 

»'CAN  NOT  TELL  YOU  HOW  THANK- 
FUL 1  Am," 

A  patient  In  Bridgeport,  Ind.,  sayp : 

"  It  la  almost  s  year  since  1  wrote  you^  but  had  I  not 
been  feelim;  exceedbiirly  weTI  you  would  have  be^n 
bothered  ftTcqnontiy  witlb  my  kHters.  It  is  a  year  the 
J.Vth  of  Afart-b  since  1  rfceived  my  lust  Treatment,  and 
I  have  yet  aboat  an  dcbrb  left,  and  when  my  I  tings  g^t 
tn  feeling  bad  I  Id  halo  a  time  or  two  and  then  I  am  ail 
right.  /  t^tm  not  t^.U  you  how  thankfvl  I  atn  to  you 
for  the  refief  omt  health  yo^i  Aa Pf  'gif;en  mr*  Wby, 
wh^n  I  think  of  the  lie  mi  in  yon  undcrt^wk  to  cure  a&d 
then  of  my  present  M^f,  1  c&n  £Carcely  bebevo  tnyself 
to  ha  that  {lereon*^^ 


CNir  Treatise  on  Compound  Oirifwi  ^  mnt  free  ofthargt.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  dlKo^Bry,  nature,  and 
action  of  this  new  remedy,  and  a  ro«jrd  of  maii^*  of  ibe  remnrtably  t^hWm  which  have  so  far  sttended  its  uss, 

Dw^oaiTORT  Tjf  Npw  VnuK,— Dr,  dohn  Turner,  682  Broadway,  who  baa  chsrjre  of  our  Dcposilory  In  New  Tork 
dly,  will  mi  onlora  for  tbc  Compotind  Qxvi^en  TreBfnjent,  and  mt  be  eonaultoil  bv  tetter  or  In  perffon. 

Di£foSiTO»r  OK  Purine  Coast.— It.  E,  Malbewn,  m^  Montgomery  J^treet,  l*an  Franciaoo,  California,  wUf  fill 
orders  for  the  Compound  O^cygen  Treatment  on  Pur i flu  Coast. 

Fkai'I^  4 so  NiTATioTis  =.I^t  It  bo  cl^rtv  undcrBtood  that  Compound  Oxygen  la  onk  made  and  dispensed 
by  tho  undersigned.  Any  subatnnce  made  elsewbare,  and  called  Con) pound  QjEveen.  U  fpurioue  and  woftMegg, 
and  tAMs  who  buy  it  simply  (hoiB  awaif  their  moneff,  at  fhej/  wiU  in  the  enddlJ^eomr. 
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**THE    GEEEK   QUESTION/'* 

Bt  JOSIAH  PABSOKS  COOKE, 

PB0FB8S0B  OV  OBKKZenT  JX  HABTABD  OOLLIOB. 

rriHE  question  whether  the  college  faculty  ought  to  continue  to 
JL  indst  on  a  limited  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  language,  as  an 
essential  prerequisite  of  receiying  the  A«  B.  degree,  has  been  under 
consideration  at  Cambridge  for  a  long  time ;  and,  since  the  opinions 
of  those  with  whom  I  naturally  sympathize  have  been  so  greatly 
misrepresented  in  the  desultory  discussion  which  has  followed  Mr. 
Adams's  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration,  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  "  Greek  question." 

This  question  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  For  the  last  ten  years 
it  has  been  under  discussion  at  most,  if  not  at  all,  of  the  great  univer- 
sities of  the  world  ;  and,  among  others,  the  Uniyersity  of  Berlin,  which 
stands  in  the  very  front  rank,  has  already  conceded  to  what  we  may 
call  the  new  culture  all  that  can  reasonably  be  asked. 

Let  me  begin  by  asserting  that  the  responsible  advocates  of  an 
expansion  of  the  old  academic  system  do  not  wish  in  the  least  degree 
to  diminish  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  the  Greek  literature,  or 
the  Greek  art.  On  the  contrary,  they  wish  to  encourage  such  studies 
by  every  legitimate  means.  For  myself  I  believe  that  the  old  classical 
culture  is  the  best  culture  yet  known  for  the  literary  professions ;  and 
among  the  lit^jrary  professions  I  include  both  law  and  divinity. 
Fifty  years  ago  I  should  have  said  that  it  was  the  only  culture  worthy 
of  the  recognition  of  a  university.  But  we  live  in  the  present,  not  in 
the  past,  and  a  half -century  has  wholly  changed  the  relations  of  human 

*  Bemafks  made  at  the  diimer  of  the  Hanrard  Club  of  Bhode  Island,  Newport,  Aa- 
gost  25, 1888. 
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knowledge.  Regard  the  change  with  favor  or  disf avor,  as  yon  please, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  natural  sciences  have  become  the  chief  fac- 
tors of  onr  modem  civilization ;  and — ^which  is  the  important  point 
in  this  connection — they  have  given  rise  to  new  professions  which 
more  and  more  every  year  are  opening  occupations  to  our  educated 
men.  The  professions  of  the  chemist,  of  the  mining  engineer,  and  of 
the  electrician,  which  have  entirely  grown  up  during  the  lifetime  of 
many  here  present,  are  just  as  ^' learned"  as  the  older  professions,  and 
are  recognized  as  such  by  every  university.  Moreover,  the  old  pro- 
fession of  medicine,  which,  when,  as  formerly,  wholly  ruled  by  author- 
ity or  traditions,  might  have  been  classed  with  the  literary  professions, 
has  come  to  rest  on  a  purely  scientific  basis. 

In  a  word,  the  distinction  between  the  literary  and  the  scientific 
professions  has  become  definite  and  wide,  and  can  no  longer  be  ig- 
nored in  our  systems  of  education.  Now,  while  they  would  accord  to 
their  classical  associates  the  right  to  decide  what  is  the  best  culture 
for  a  literary  calling,  the  scientific  experts  claim  an  equal  right  to 
decide  what  is  the  best  culture  for  a  scientific  calling.  Ever  since  the 
revival  of  Greek  learning  in  Europe  the  literary  scholars  have  been 
working  out  an  admirable  system  of  education.  In  this  system  most 
of  us  have  been  trained.  I  would  pay  it  all  honor,  and  I  would  here 
bear  my  testimony  to  the  acknowledged  facts  that  in  no  departments 
of  our  own  university  have  the  methods  of  teaching  been  so  much  im- 
proved during  the  last  few  years  as  in  the  classical.  I  should  resist 
as  firmly  as  my  classical  colleagues  any  attempt  to  emasculate  the 
well-tried  methods  of  literary  culture,  and  I  have  no  sympathy  what- 
ever with  the  opinion  that  the  study  of  the  modem  languages  as  polite 
accomplishments  can  in  any  degree  take  the  place  of  the  critical  study 
of  the  great  languages  of  antiquity.  To  compare  German  literature 
with  the  Greek,  or,  what  is  worse,  French  literature  with  the  Latin,  as 
means  of  culture,  implies,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  f  orgetf  ulness  of  the  true 
spirit  of  literary  culture. 

But  literature  and  science  are  very  different  things,  and  "  what  is 
one  man's  meat  may  be  another  man's  poison,"  and  the  scientific 
teachers  claim  the  right  to  direct  the  training  of  their  own  men.  It 
is  not  their  aim  to  educate  men  to  clothe  thought  in  beautiful  and 
suggestive  language,  to  weave  argument  into  correct  and  persuasive 
forms,  or  to  kindle  enthusiasm  by  eloquence.  But  it  is  their  object 
to  prepare  men  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  to  probe  the 
secrets  of  disease,  to  direct  the  forces  of  nature,  and  to  develop  the 
resources  of  this  earth.  These  last  aims  may  be  less  spiritual,  lower 
on  your  arbitrary  intellectual  scale,  if  you  please,  than  the  first ;  but 
they  are  none  the  less  legitimate  ums  which  society  demands  of  edu- 
cated men  :  and  all  we  claim  is  that  the  astronomers,  the  physicists, 
the  chemists,  the  biologists,  the  physicians,  and  the  engineers,  who 
have  shown  that  they  are  able  to  answer  these  demands  of  society. 
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Bhcmld  be  intrnsted  with  the  training  of  those  who  are  to  follow  them 
in  the  same  work. 

Now,  such  is  the  artificial  condition  of  our  schools,  and  so  com- 
pletely are  they  ruled  by  prescription,  that,  when  we  attempt  to  lay 
out  a  proper  course  of  training  for  the  scientific  professions,  we  are 
met  at  the  Tery  outset  by  the  Greek  question.  Greek  is  a  requisition 
for  admission  to  college,  and  the  only  schools  in  which  a  scientific 
training  can  be  had  do  not  teach  Greek,  and,  what  is  more,  can  not  be 
expected  to  teach  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  root  of  the  whole  difficulty  with  which  the 
teachers  of  natural  science  have  been  contending,  and  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  present  movement.  We  can  not  obtain  any  proper  scien- 
tific training  from  the  classical  schools,  and  the  present  requisitions  for 
admission  to  coUege  practically  exclude  students  prepared  at  any 
others.  At  Cambridge  we  have  vainly  tried  to  secure  some  small 
measure  of  scientific  training  in  the  classical  schools :  first,  by  establish- 
ing summer  courses  in  practical  science  especially  designed  for  train- 
ing teachers,  and  chiefly  resorted  to  by  such  persons  ;  and,  secondly, 
by  introducing  some  science  requisitions  into  the  admission  examina- 
tions. But  the  attempt  has  been  an  utter  failure.  The  science  requi- 
sitions have  been  simply  '^  crammed,"  and  the  result  has  been  worse 
than  useless  ;  because,  instead  of  securing  any  training  in  the  methods 
of  science,  it  has  in  most  cases  given  a  distaste  for  the  whole  subject. 
True  science-teaching  is  so  utterly  foreign  to  all  their  methods  that 
the  requisitions  have  merely  hampered  the  classical  schools,  and  the 
sooner  they  are  abandoned  the  better.  Both  the  methods  and  the 
sfnrit  of  literary  and  scientific  culture  are  so  completely  at  variance 
that  we  can  not  expect  them  to  be  successfully  united  in  the  same  pre- 
paratory school. 

We  look,  therefore,  to  entirely  different  schools  for  the  two  kinds 
of  preparation  for  the  university  which  modem  society  demands — 
schools  which,  for  the  want  of  better  distinctive  names,  we  may  call 
daasical  and  scientific  schools.  In  the  classical  school  the  aim  should 
be,  as  it  has  always  been,  literary  culture,  and  the  end  should  be  that 
power  of  clothing  thought  in  words  which  awakens  thought.  Of 
oourse,  the  results  of  natural  science  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  taught ; 
f (^  even  literary  men  can  not  afford  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  great 
powers  that  move  the  world.  But  the  natural  sciences  should  be 
studied  as  useful  knowledge,  not  as  a  discipline,  and  such  teaching 
should  not  be  permitted  in  the  least  degree  to  interfere  with  the  se- 
rious business  of  the  place.  In  the  scientific  school,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  language  must  be  taught,  it  should  be  taught  as  a  means,  not  as 
an  end.  The  educated  man  of  science  must  command  at  least  French 
and  German — and  for  the  present  a  limited  amount  of  Latin — as  well 
as  his  mother-tongue,  because  science  is  cosmopolitan.  But  these 
languages  should  be  acquired  as  tools,  and  studied  no  further  than  they 
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are  essential  to  the  one  great  end  in  view,  tliat  knowledge  which  is 
the  essential  condition  of  the  power  of  observing^  interpreting,  and 
ruling  natural  phenomena. 

In  such  a  course  as  this  it  is  obvious  that  the  study  of  Greek  would 
have  no  place,  even  if  there  were  time  to  devote  to  it,  and  we  can  not 
alter  the  appointed  span  of  human  life,  even  out  of  respect  to  this 
most  honored  and  worthy  representative  of  the  highest  literary  cul- 
ture. Of  course,  no  one  will  question  that  the  scholar  who  can  com- 
mand both  the  literary  and  the  scientific  culture  will  be  thereby  so 
much  the  stronger  and  more  useful  man ;  and  certainly  let  us  give 
every  opportunity  to  the  "  double  firsts  "  to  cultivate  all  their  abilities, 
and  so  the  more  efficiently  to  benefit  the  world.  But  such  powers  are 
rare,  and  the  great  body  of  the  scientific  professions  must  be  made  up 
of  men  who  can  only  do  well  the  special  class  of  work  in  which  they 
have  been  trained;  and,  if  you  make  certain  formal  and  arbitrary 
requisitions,  like  a  small  amount  of  Greek,  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
their  advancement,  or  of  that  social  recognition  to  which  they  feel 
themselves  entitled  as  educated  men,  those  requisitions  must  neces- 
sarily be  slighted,  and  your  policy  will  give  rise  to  that  cry  of  "  fe- 
tich "  of  which  recently  we  have  heard  so  much. 

Now,  all  the  schools  which  prepare  students  for  Harvard  College 
are  classical  schools.  We  do  not  wish  to  alter  these  schools  in  any 
respect,  unless  to  make  them  more  thorough  in  their  special  work.  As 
I  have  ah*eady  said,  the  small  amount  of  study  of  natural  science  whicb 
we  have  forced  upon  them  has  proved  to  be  a  wretched  failure,  and 
the  sooner  this  hindrance  is  got  out  of  their  way  the  better.  We  do 
not  wish  to  alter  the  studies  of  such  schools  as  the  Boston  and  Box- 
bury  Latin  Schools,  the  Exeter  and  Andover  Academies,  the  St.  Paul's 
and  the  St.  Mark's  Schools,  and  the  other  great  feeders  of  the  college. 
No— not  in  the  least  degree  1  We  do  not  ask  for  any  change  which 
in  our  opinion  will  diminish  the  number  of  those  coming  to  the  col- 
lege witli  a  classical  preparation  by  a  single  man.  We  look  for  our 
scientific  recruits  to  wholly  different  and  entirely  new  sources.  For, 
although  we  think  that  there  are  many  students  now  coming  to  us 
through  the  classical  schools  who  would  run  a  better  chance  of  be- 
coming useful  men  if  they  were  trained  from  the  beginning  in  a 
different  way,  yet  such  is  the  social  prestige  of  the  old  classical 
schools  and  of  the  old  classical  culture  that,  whatever  new  relations 
might  be  established,  the  class  of  students  which  alone  we  now 
have  would,  I  am  confident,  all  continue  to  come  through  the  old 
channels. 

This  is  not  a  mere  opinion  ;  for  only  a  very  few  men  avail  them- 
selves of  the  limited  option  which  we  now  permit  at  the  entrance  ex- 
aminations— ^nine,  at  least,  out  of  ten,  offering  what  is  called  maximum 
in  classics. 

We  look,  then,  for  no  change  in  the  classical  schools.     Our  only 
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expectation  is  to  affiliate  the  college  with  a  wholly  different  class  of 
schoolsy  which  will  send  ns  a  wholly  different  class  of  students,  with 
wh<^7  different  aims,  and  trained  according  to  a  wholly  different 
method.  At  the  outset  we  shall  look  to  the  best  of  our  New  Eng- 
land high-schools  for  a  limited  supply  of  scientific  students,  and  hope 
by  constant  pressure  to  improre  the  methods  of  teaching  in  these 
schools,  as  our  literary  colleagues  have  within  ten  years  vastly  im- 
proved the  methods  in  the  classical  schools.  In  time  we  hope  to  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  special  academies  which  will  do  for  science- 
culture  what  Exeter  and  St.  Paul's  are  doing  for  classical  culture.  We 
expect  to  establish  a  set  of  requisitions  just  as  difficult  as  the  classical 
requisitions — only  they  will  be  requisitions  which  have  a  different  mo- 
tive, a  different  spirit,  and  a  different  aim  ;  and  all  we  ask  is,  that  they 
should  be  regarded  as  the  equivalents  of  the  classical  requisitions  so 
far  as  college  standing  is  concerned.  We  do  not  at  once  expect  to 
draw  many  students  through  these  new  channels.  To  improve  meth- 
ods of  teaching  and  build  up  new  schools  is  a  work  of  years.  But 
we  have  the  greatest  confidence  that  in  time  we  shall  thus  be  able 
to  increase  very  greatly  both  the  clientage  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
university. 

Is  this  heresy  ?  Is  this  revolution  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  scientific 
method  seeking  to  work  out  the  best  results  in  education  as  elsewhere 
by  careful  observation  and  cautious  experimenting,  unterrified  by  au- 
thority or  superstition?  Certainly,  the  philologist  must  respect  our 
method  ;  for  of  all  the  conquests  of  natural  science  none  is  more  re- 
markable than  its  conquest  of  the  philologists  themselves.  They  have 
adopted  the  scientific  methods  as  well  as  t^he  scientific  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation ;  but,  while  thus  widening  and  classifying  their  knowledge, 
diey  have  rendered  the  critical  study  of  language  more  abstruse  and 
more  difficult ;  and  this  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  time  of  prepara- 
tion for  our  college  has  been  so  greatly  extended  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  Nominally,  the  classical  schools  cover  no  more  ground  than 
formerly,  but  they  cultivate  that  ground  in  a  vastly  more  thorough  and 
scientific  way. 

These  increased  requirements  of  modem  literary  culture  suggest 
another  consideration,  which  we  can  barely  mention  on  this  occasion. 
How  long  will  the  condition  of  our  new  country  permit  its  youths  to 
remain  in  pupilage  until  the  age  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four ;  on 
an  average  at  least  three  years  later  than  in  any  of  the  older  countries 
of  the  civilized  world  ?  It  is  all  very  well  that  every  educated  man 
should  have  a  certain  acquaintance  with  what  have  been  called  the 
^  humanities."  But  when  your  system  comes  to  its  present  results, 
and  demands  of  the  physician,  the  chemist,  and  the  engineer — whose 
birthright  is  a  certain  social  status,  which  by  accident  you  tempo- 
rarily control — ^that  he  shall  pass  fully  four  years  of  the  training  period 
of  his  life  upon  technicalities,  which,  however  important  to  a  literary 
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man,  are  worthless  in  bis  future  calling,  is  it  not  plain  that  your  con- 
serratism  has  become  an  artificial  barrier  wbicb  tbe  progress  of  society 
must  sooner  or  later  sweep  away  ?  Is  it  not  tbe  part  of  wisdom,  how- 
ever mncb  pain  it  may  cost,  to  sacrifice  your  traditional  preferences 
gracefully  when  you  can  direct  tbe  impending  cbange,  and  not  to  wait 
until  tbe  rusb  of  tbe  stream  can  not  be  controlled  ? 


mFLUENOE  OF  THE  ENVIEONMENT  ON  EELIGION. 

Bt  PBonE880B  JAMES  T.  BIXBT. 

1  I /HILE  religious  pbenomena  are  in  some  respects  singularly  con- 
VV  stant,  tbey  are,  nevertbeless,  as  noted  for  their  diversity. 
While  certain  essential  elements  are  common  to  almost  all  faiths,  on 
the  other  hand,  every  individual  faith  has  something  peculiar  to  itself. 
It  not  only  differs  in  some  respects  from  other  religions,  but,  as  we 
trace  down  its  history,  we  find  it  varying  from  itself. 

The  Hindoos,  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Kelts,  Teutons,  and 
Slavs,  are  shown  by  philological  research  to  have  come  originally 
from  a  single  stock — the  primitive  Aryan.  Their  ancestors  originally 
dwelt  together  in  a  common  home  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Caspian 
Sea ;  and  in  this  ancient  time  their  religion  was,  probably,  one  and 
the  same  faith,  i  e.,  in  substance.  Yet  how  widely  diverse  have  the 
faiths  of  these  nations  come  to  be,  in  the  four  to  five  thousand  years 
since  that  ancient  home  was  little  by  little  deserted  !  How  has  this 
diversity  come  about?  What  are  the  forces  or  influences  that  dif- 
ferentiate religions  ?  We  may  divide  them  roughly  into  two  kinds  : 
1.  The  external  variables.  2.  The  internal  variables.  In  this  paper 
I  shall  try  to  sketch  the  first ;  i.  e.,  those  environing  influences  about 
man,  about  a  special  race  or  nation,  that  tend  to  produce  variation 
in  the  course  of  the  development  of  religion. 

1.  I  would  mention  the  varied  influences  of  outward  nature.  The 
diverse  phenomena  of  the  world  naturally  diversify  the  direction  and 
character  of  faith.  The  religious  capacities  common  to  all  men  evolve 
a  stock  of  religious  feeling  which  lies  latent  and  fluent,  as  it  were, 
in  the  soul — ^like  an  electric  charge  in  the  battery — ^until  some  expe- 
perience  of  the  man  occurs  to  elicit  its  discharge  and  give  it  direc- 
tion. The  form  and  path  of  faith  are  determined,  in  much,  by  the 
kind  of  natural  objects  with  which  the  spiritual  faculty  is  most  closely 
or  impressively  brought  in  contact.  Where  the  spirit  of  man  is  fre- 
quently confronted  with  Nature  in  its  power,  beauty,  or  wrath — 
where  sky,  sun,  mountain,  or  river,  is  an  important  factor  in  the  daily 
experience  and  fortune — ^there  arise  naturally  the  corresponding  forms 
of  religion— Nature-worship,  f etichism,  and  pantheism.    Where,  how 
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erer,  it  is  dreaded  and  mysterious  animate  things — ^tbe  gloomy,  awe- 
iiwpiring  forest,  the  yenomons  serpent,  the  terrible  lion — that  most 
agitate  man's  heart,  there  we  see,  as  in  Africa,  e.  g.,  and  among  the 
iijnerican  aborigines,  tree-worship  and  beast-worship  abounding. 

There  are  certain  great  natural  phenomena  that  are  conunon  to 
all  countries,  familiar  with  all  tribes  and  nations,  such  as  sun,  moon, 
stars,  earth,  rain,  wind,  etc.  These  are,  therefore,  the  objects  uniyer- 
sally  divinized.  In  some  countries,  where  the  scenery  is  very  slightly 
diversified,  these  few  objects,  personified  over  and  over  again,  in 
varied  aspects  and  under  various  symbols,  seem  to  constitute  the 
whole  pantheon,  the  whole  mythology.  It  was  thus  in  Egypt,  e.  g., 
whose  numberless  gods  represent,  after  all,  but  about  half  a  doien 
great  natural  objects.  But  when  we  pass  out  of  the  level  plains  of 
such  countries  as  Egypt  and  Babylon,  to  countries  where  the  moun- 
tains rise  to  stupendous  and  frowning  heights,  and  bowlders  and  cliffs 
abound,  we  have  a  new  class  of  divinities  added  to  the  objects  that 
man  worships.  The  mountaineer,  gazing  aloft  to  the  white  peak,  saw, 
far  up,  the  shining  mom  strike  the  cheek  of  virgin  snow,  and  in  his 
guileless  faith  it  became  an  abode  of  the  gods  ;  or  a  deity  itself,  hold- 
ing aloft  the  heavenly  dome.  If  on  the  soft  sandstone  of  a  hill,  be- 
ioce  petrifaction,  bird  or  beast  had  left  its  tracks,  then  the  place,  like 
the  Enchanted  Mountain  of  Georgia,  was  deemed  haunted.  If  the 
mount,  like  Eineo,  in  the  north  of  Maine,  happens  to  have  the  shape 
of  a  moose,  then  it  is  reputed  to  be  the  queen  and  progenitor  of  the 
moose-tribe  turned  to  stone. 

When  the  barbarian  cries  out  in  joy  or  pain  beneath  the  rocky 
wan,  he  hears  a  mysterious  voice  answering  him  back — a  voice  that 
bel(Migs  to  no  material  creature,  and  that  must,  therefore,  belong  to 
some  divinity  or  departed  spirit.  So  the  sounds  that  come  from  cav- 
erns, or  the  roar  of  the  bUlows  on  the  sea-shore,  are  thought  to  be 
produced  by  the  spirits  that  have  their  haunt  there  ;  and  the  kobolds 
and  water-nixies  are  accordingly  added  to  the  lists  of  the  gods  popu- 
larly believed  in.  The  strange  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  or  the  explo- 
sion of  confined  gases  in  certain  rocks,  in  their  ebullition  through 
springs,  would  suggest  the  idea  of  mighty  superhuman  beings  who 
lived  beneath  the  earth,  and  to  whose  activity  the  volcano's  eruptions 
were  due.  The  Koniagas  think  that,  when  the  craters  of  Alaska  send 
forth  fire  and  smoke,  the  gods  are  cooking  their  food  and  heating  their 
sweat-houses.  So  among  the  Australians,  the  volcanic  rocks  found  in 
various  places  suggest  the  belief  that  sulky  demons,  the  %gi%€tj  have 
made  great  fires  and  thrown  out  red-hot  stones  ;  and  the  Nicaraguans 
offered  vessels  of  food  and  even  human  victims  to  Popogatipec,  i.  e., 
smoking  moimtain,  to  appease  her  when  there  was  a  storm  or  an  earth- 
quake. 

Wave  and  frost  are  great  sculptors  of  rude  images,  bearing  near 
enough  likeness  to  man  or  beast  to  impress  profoundly  the  imagina- 
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tion  of  the  unoaltiyated.  All  along  our  Northern  coasts  and  in  oiir 
Western  mountains  are  to  be  found  such  figures — ^like  the  Stone-f ace, 
at  the  White  Mountains ;  the  Bishop  Bock,  at  Campobello,  on  the  Maine 
coast ;  and  the  Master  of  Idf  e,  at  the  entrance  to  Lake  Superior.  So 
in  the  North  and  West  of  our  country  there  are  many  erratic  bowl- 
ders, some  oyaly  or  glistening  with  native  copper  or  mica  scales^  or 
balanced  on  conyex  prominences  so  that  they  readily  oscillate.  In  un- 
enlightened but  pious  minds,  such  curious  figures  naturally  inspire 
yeneration  and  worship  as  the  abodes  of  spirits,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Ojibways,  Ottawas,  and  Dakotas  ;  or  they  give  rise  to  wild  myths 
of  transformation,  such  as  the  Indian  legends  abound  in.  So,  where 
the  rocky  and  mountainous  aspect  of  nature  produces  cataracts  or 
dangerous  rapids,  and  the  waters  roar  and  toss  their  white  manes  in 
the  air,  these  places — ^as,  e.  g.,  Niagara,  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash, 
or  the  Brear  Beaux  Falls  on  the  Wisconsin*— became  to  the  sayage 
the  haunt  of  spirits  or  demons,  who  must  be  propitiated  with  offer- 
ings of  tobacco  and  meat. 

And  this  mention  of  tobacco  may  serye  to  turn  our  thoughts  to 
remembrance  of  the  influence  of  trees  and  plants  in  drawing  forth 
religious  yeneration.  Whereyer  plants  are  found,  like  tobacco,  or  the 
Peruyian  coca,  the  snake-root,  the  Indian  hemp,  the  wine  of  Bacchanal 
worship,  that  had  a  special  effect ;  whether  stimulating,  narcotic,  poi- 
sonous, or  curatiye,  they  were  held  to  possess  supernatural  power,  and 
were  used  for  yarious  magic  rites  and  became  sacred.  The  Boma  of 
the  ancient  Aryans  even  became  exalted  to  a  place  among  the  gods, 
and  to  drink  it  was  the  means  of  gaining  immortality.  So,  likewise, 
the  mysterious  whisperings  of  the  wind  in  ancient  forests,  or  the  inex- 
plicable movements  of  some  half -blown-down  tree,  as  the  heat  of  the 
sun  contracted  or  lengthened  its  twisted  roots,  and  caused  it  alter- 
nately to  rise  and  fall,  have  more  than  once  attracted  the  superstitious 
awe  of  the  barbarian,  and  supplied  new  objects  for  his  adoration. 

Thus  do  the  peculiarities  of  natural  objects  supply  molds  in  which 
the  metal  of  religious  faith,  already  lying  latent,  readily  sets.  And 
not  only  directly,  but  indirectly,  do  they  shape  the  forms  of  faith. 
The  rushing  river,  e.  g.,  not  merely  attracts  the  reverence  of  the  primi- 
tive man  to  itself,  but  by  its  swift  and  treacherous  motion,  its  sinuous 
course,  and  snake-like  hiss  and  gleam,  it  is  personified  as  a  mighty  di- 
vine serpent,  and  next  makes  sacred  by  association  the  serpents  of  the 
country  about.  The  sky,  personified  by  the  ancient  Egyptian  as  a 
heaveidy  goose,  enveloping  and  hatching  the  cosmic  egg,>made  sacred 
henceforth  all  geese  to  the  pious  dwellers  by  the  Nile.  In  climes  like 
Egypt,  where  Uie  skies  are  rainless  and  the  whole  aspect  of  nature 
equable,  almost  unchanging,  there  the  gods  are  marked  by  calmness  of 
bearing  and  serenity  of  nature.  We  must  go  to  the  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas  or  the  ridges  of  the  Apennines  to  find  the  howling  Rudra, 
with  his  attendant  Maruts,  the  pounders,  rushing  wildly  through  the 
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glens,  or  to  see  the  ballocks  slain  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  the 
Tlmnderer.  In  cold  and  temperate  climes  it  is  the  enlivening  and 
warming  snn  that  is  loved  and  adored  ;  but,  in  the  sultry  air  of  the 
tropics,  the  sun  and  the  sky  of  day  beoome  evil  and  destructive  dei- 
ties, and  affection  is  transferred  to  the  refreshing  sky  of  night 

So,  also,  in  their  ideas  of  heaven  and  hell,  there  is  a  natural  con- 
trast between  the  faith  of  the  man  of  the  tropics  and  the  man  of  the 
Arctic  aone.  To  the  first,  the  future  home  of  the  good  is  some  abode 
of  coolness,  some  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  or  a  breezy  Olympian 
height,  and  the  place  of  punishment  a  place  of  fire.  To  die  Ice- 
lander, hell  is  the  place  of  cold,  worse  far  to  him  than  fire,  and  heaven, 
some  comf  (Htable  hall  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  flame.  Again,  in  hot 
dimes,  where  the  soil  of  the  river-bottoms  is  deep  and  rich,  and  na- 
ture teems  with  productiveness,  there  the  gods  are  credited  with  the 
same  sensuous  nature ;  reli^ous  ideas  are  apt  to  revolve  about  the 
mysteries  of  procreation,  and  the  worship  of  the  people  is  apt  to  in- 
clude not  a  few  impure  rites  and  symbols. 

The  numerous  gods  of  fertility  among  the  agricultural  Egyptians 
— Chem,  Min,  Chnam,  Osiris — the  sexual  rites  of  Babylonia,  and  the 
numerous  objectional  symbols  in  Hindoo  worship,  illustrate  this.  On 
tiie  contrary,  under  the  clear  skies  and  bright  moon  and  the  pure 
streamlets  of  Greece,  it  is  the  virgin  goddesses  of  the  most  exacting 
parity,  Dianas  and  Pallas  Athenes,  rather  than  loose-soned  and  wanton 
mistresses,  that  are  suggested.  Aphrodite  and  Cybele,  and  Dionysos 
indeed,  were,  later,  members  of  the  Olympian  court ;  but  they  came 
from  regions  farther  east,  where  they  were  tinged  with  an  earthly  and 
sensuous  dye,  such  as  we  do  not  find  in  the  native  worship  of  Hellas. 

The  tribes  of  Northern  Asia,  wandering  amid  the  bleak  wastes  of 
Mongolia  or  the  gloomy  forests  of  the  Ural,  their  frail  shelter  shaken 
by  the  riotous  winds,  whose  mysterious  sighs  and  bowlings  often  make 
them  quake  with  terror,  come  naturally  to  be  believers  in  dim,  mys- 
terious, supernatural  powers,  with  which  their  own  lot  is  bound  up, 
and  readily  devote  themselves  to  whatever  occult  and  magic  rites  the 
shaman  may  produce.  The  Shemite,  on  the  broad  plains  of  Chaldea 
or  the  sandy  wastes  of  Arabia,  found  nothing  to  arrest  his  eyes  till  they 
rested  on  the  glistening  skies,  brilliant,  in  that  clear  air,  with  a  brill- 
iancy beyond  anything  that  we  know  :  and  he  became  thus,  most  natu- 
rally, a  devout  star -worshiper;  invested  the  chief  celestial  objects 
with  the  most  exalted  attributes,  and  raised  them,  in  his  fervid  ado- 
ration, to  more  and  more  absolute  majesty  and  incomparable  power, 
till  at  length  the  idea  of  the  divine  was  exalted  into  monotheism. 

The  Aryan,  on  the  contrary,  grew  up  among  the  mountain  pastures 
of  Bactria,  where  the  clouds  are  often  about  his  feet,  and  the  heavens 
are  not  so  far  away.  The  earliest  Yedic  hymns  are  marked  by  a  sense 
of  the  nearness  of  the  gods,  and  men  are  seen  mingling  with  them, 
familiarly,  as  friends.    Nature  did  not  oppress  man  with  dreadful 
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earthquake  or  hurricane,  vast  and  fatal  desert,  or  frowning  mountain  ; 
but  by  its  pleasing  diversity  it  stimulated,  without  overwhelming,  his 
soul.  That  portion  of  the  Aryans  that,  upon  their  migration  from  the 
old  Bactrian  home,  reached  the  shores  of  the  ^gean,  found  there  a  land 
that  fostered  still  more  these  traits.  Here  nature  was  picturesque 
and  diversified,  without  the  stupendous  magnitudes  that  overawe  the 
souL  Above  him,  the  sky  was  bluest  of  the  blue.  The  marble  hills 
formed  continual  pictures.  The  streams  rippled  cheerily  down  their 
songful  beds.  The  wavelets  chased  each  other  playfully  in  the  light 
zephyrs.  All  the  aspects  of  earth  and  sea  and  sky  were  bright  and 
gladsome,  and  conspired  to  stimulate  the  imagination  of  the  Greek. 

Hellenic  religion  came  thus,  by  right,  to  be  a  happy  and  luxuriant 
faith,  full  of  pretty  fancies,  putting  man  at  ease  with  the  divine,  and 
personifying  the  gods  under  the  most  familiar  and  graceful  shapes : 

"  Sunbeams  upon  distant  hill, 
Gliding  apace  with  shadows  in  their  tram, 
Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transformed 
Into  fleet  oreads,  sporting  visibly.'' 

The  wind  was  fancied  a  divine  harper,  who  makes  music  in  the 
tree-tops,  and  drives  the  flocks  of  the  sun — ^the  fleecy  clouds — where 
he  wills.  The  murmuring  spring  was  imaged  as  a  gentle  nymph  ;  and 
within  each  fine  tree  was  an  imprisoned  dryad.  In  short,  the  diversi- 
fied and  charming  scenery  supplied  an  unequaled  wealth  of  religious 
and  mythic  lore.  And,  as  man,  in  this  climate,  exempt  from  the  de- 
bilitating heats  of  the  tropics  and  the  stunting  of  too  severe  cold, 
reached  the  ideal  of  bodily  perfection,  the  human  form  became,  not 
unnaturally,  to  the  Qreek,  the  noblest  type  under  which  he  could 
represent  the  divine.  The  gods  were  humanized — stronger  and  more 
beautiful  beings,  to  be  sure,  than  ordinary  men,  but  possessed  of  the 
same  forms,  members,  and  passions. 

The  course  which  the  Norsemen  took  when  they,  in  their  turn, 
went  forth  from  the  common  Aryan  home,  was  less  propitious.  It  led 
them  to  a  land  where  the  summer  was  short  and  the  sun  soon  had  to 
wage  a  bitter  and  losing  war  for  long  months  with  frost  and  snow ;  a 
land  where  the  fiords  were  heavily  sealed  with  ice,  and  man  had  a 
bitter  task  to  keep  the  wolf  of  starvation  and  death  from  his  door. 
The  sternness  and  gloom  of  the  land  were  reflected  in  the  Northman's 
thought  and  faith.  Woden,  the  stormful,  Thor,  the  thunderer,  and 
Loki,  the  vengeful  and  cunning  destroyer,  become  the  chief  figures 
in  his  myths.  The  interest  centers  in  the  struggles  of  the  Aesir,  the 
deities  of  light  and  beneficence,  against  the  frost-giants  and  their  allies 
or  servants — ^the  midgard-serpent,  the  fenris-wolf,  and  the  dreaded 
Hel — varied  personifications  of  darkness,  cold,  and  death. 

Delighting  himself,  as  the  Norseman  did,  in  the  vigorous  exercise 
and  the  hearty  feasting,  to  which  the  frosty  air  stimulated,  his  gods 
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likewise  wer^  boisterons  and  stalwart  beings,  riding  on  the  tempest, 
amusing  themselves  by  feats  of  strength,  reveling  in  the  crash  of 
battle,  and  gathering  the  fallen  heroes  into  the  bright  Valhalla,  there 
to  reward  them  for  their  courage  with  foaming  cups  of  mead,  and  the 
barbaric  delights  of  ceaseless  combats,  in  indestructible  bodies.  Thus, 
instead  of  the  Graces  and  the  beautiful  Apollo  of  Greece,  we  find  in 
Scandinavia  deities  as  blustering  and  uncouth  as  the  Northland  itself, 
but  manly  and  good-hearted.  While  in  Greece  the  primitive  Aryan 
faith  takes  on  a  more  adsthetio  and  refined  aspect,  in  Grermany  and 
Scandinavia  it  becomes  more  tragic  and  intense. 

Let  us  follow  next  the  steps  of  that  part  of  the  Aryans  who  turned 
their  steps  southward  into  the  languorous  plains  of  India,  and  we  shall 
see  a  different  change.  The  first  thing  we  notice  is,  that  Dyans — ^the 
shining  one,  the  bright  sky  of  day — Closes  his  ancient  pre-eminence. 
His  supremacy  in  the  thoughts  of  the  Aryan  emigrants  is  first  taken 
by  Yaruna — ^the  night-sky.  In  the  hot  clime  of  India,  the  bright  sky 
of  day  was  no  longer  so  pleasant  to  them,  and  Yaruna  seemed  a  kinder 
deity,  and  therefore  became  more  popular.  But  soon  he  also  is  super- 
seded by  Indra,  the  rain-god,  who,  with  his  glittering  lance — the  light- 
ning— ^pierces  and  releases  the  imprisoned  waters.  For  in  India,  then, 
as  to-day,  the  coming  of  the  rainy  season  after  the  long  drought  is 
by  far  the  most  important  of  all  nature's  changes.  It  was  not  long 
before  Indra,  therefore,  by  his  terrible  might  and  his  beneficent  prowess 
in  slaying  the  drought-serpent,  became,  with  his  coadjutors,  the  Maruts, 
the  beating  winds,  the  chief  object  of  Yedio  adoration.  And  soon  we 
notice  an  equally  significant  change.  The  vigorous  Aryan,  in  the 
debilitating  heats  of  the  Indian  plains,  became  a  victim  of  lassitude. 
He  lost  his  healthful  delight  in  the  good  things  of  sense  and  earth. 
The  languid  air  lulled  him  in  dreamy  reveries.  Meditation  takes  the 
place  of  service  in  the  conmiandments  of  religion  ;  and  asceticism,  in- 
Bt^id  of  the  divine  blessings,  becomes  the  pious  practice.  So  great 
and  so  rapid  is  the  change  that  comes  over  their  faith  that,  before 
many  centuries  have  passed,  pessimistic  views  of  life  become  so  seated 
in  the  race  that  the  illusiveness  of  the  world  and  the  essential  wretch- 
edness of  life  become  cardinal  doctrines  of  faith  ;  and  the  great  desire 
of  men's  heart's  is  not  for  renewed  lease  of  life,  but  for  the  means  of 
obtaining  exemption  from  the  misery  of  rebirth.  And  so  it  has  been 
with  other  nations  and  races.  The  physical  characteristics  of  the 
countries  they  have  dwelt  in  have  powerfully  modified  the  aspect  of 
their  religion.  The  races  inhabiting  the  most  barren  and  unfavorable 
quarters  of  the  globe — such  as  the  Patagonians,  Hottentots,  Kamschat- 
kans — ^have  suffered  correspondingly  in  their  possibility  of  religious 
progress.  Conversely,  it  is  that  intermediate  zone  between  the  tropical 
and  the  temperate — the  land  of  the  olive,  the  fig,  and  the  orange — 
where  the  mean  temperature  is  not  lower  than  60^  Fahr.  nor  more 
than  75^  Fahr.,  that  has  been  the  home  of  the  great  founders  of  re- 
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Ugions — ^Zoroaster,  Moses,  Buddha,  Mohammed,  Confncitis,  and  Christ. 
Moreover,  we  may  notice,  as  Peschel  has  pointed  out,  the  suggestive 
fact  that  it  is  in  the  wide  expanses  and  awe-inspiring  solitudes  of  the 
desert,  where  the  imagination,  while  vividly  excited,  is  yet  not  dis- 
tracted and  divided  among  the  manifold  wonders  of  nature — shim- 
mering leaf  and  gnarled  trunks,  writhing  mists  and  rattling  thunder, 
and  the  weird  sounds  of  forest  or  sea-beach — ^that  suggest  and  develop 
the  polytheistic  gods,  but  can  give  itself  up  entirely  to  the  impressions 
of  a  single  Majesty  and  Infinity — ^it  is,  I  say,  amid  these  noble  yet 
simple  aspects  of  nature,  that  the  great  monotheistic  religions,  Judaism, 
Mohammedanism,  and  Christianity,  have  been  originated.  It  was  at 
Sinai  that  Moses  promulgated  his  stem  prohibitions  of  idolatry  and 
polytheism*  It  was  by  a  Bedouin  foster-mother  that  Mohammed  was 
reared,  and  as  a  shepherd  and  caravan-merchant,  traveling  across  the 
Arabian  deserts,  that  he  passed  his  early  life.  And  it  was  in  the 
desert  that  Christ  listened  to  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
passed  the  forty  days  in  which  he  prepared  himself  for  his  great  career. 
2.  In  the  second  place,  we  must  notice,  as  of  equal  if  not  greater 
influence  in  giving  diversity  to  religious  faith,  man's  experiences  with 
himself  and  with  his  fellows.  It  is  an  old  maxim  that  it  is  '^in  the 
experiences  of  life  that  each  individual  finds  or  loses  his  god."  Start- 
ing on  the  lowest  range  of  the  souFs  experience,  we  notice  the  effect 
of  the  dreams,  trances,  swoons,  ecstasies,  and  other  abnormal  phe- 
nomena of  human  nature,  in  giving  direction  and  variety  to  religious 
conceptions.  While  I  regard  it  as  a  grave  error  to  derive  religion 
solely  from  these  morbid  phenomena,  nevertheless  they  have  undoubt- 
edly done  much  in  awakening  the  spiritual  powers  of  man,  and  in  giv- 
ing shape  to  his  religious  instincts.  Life,  in  its  most  familiar  and 
natural  phases,  is  a  mysterious  thing — a  wonder  which  doubtless  filled 
the  primitive  man  with  ill-understood  awe,  as  it  has  made  even  the 
pride  of  modem  science  stand  abashed  before  it.  And  its  more  eccen- 
tric and  exceptional  aspects  would  especially  set  men  to  marveling, 
and  suggest  explanations  which  we  may  to-day  laugh  at,  but  without 
really  having  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  mystery  any  more  than 
our  remotest  ancestors.  Thus,  among  almost  aU  peoples  the  shadow 
has  been  looked  upon  as  a  second  self,  and  as  one  of  the  causes  if  not 
the  cause  of  life.  The  breath,  likewise,  with  whose  cessation  life  ends, 
has  been  especially  identified  with  the  soul,  the  principle  of  life,  as  is 
shown  by  the  same  or  similar  words  employed  in  most  languages,  as 
their  names — (xtman  in  Sanskrit ;  nephesh  and  ruaoh  among  the  He- 
brews ;  wang  among  the  Australians  ;  anemoB  and  anima  in  Greek 
and  Latin — indicate.  As  in  dreams  the  savage  seems  to  see  his  distant 
kinsmen,  to  visit  remote  localities,  to  behold  again  the  long-dead  par- 
ent or  grandparent ;  so  he  comes  to  believe  that  the  soul,  an  impal- 
pable form  within  the  fleshly  organism,  is  capable  of  leaving  the  body 
when  it  pleases,  of  taking  long  journeys  and  flashing  with  incredible 
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swiftness  from  place  to  place,  of  possessing  its  will  and  consciousness 
independently  of  the  body,  and  continuing  to  exist  and  appear  after 
the  death  of  the  body. 

This  conception  of  the  soul  once  formed,  the  abnormal  facts  of 
disease,  insanity,  epilepsy,  and  hysteria,  come  readily  to  be  explained 
by  the  invasion  into  these  bodies  of  other  spirits  than  their  own— celes-. 
tial  or  demoniac,  superhuman  or  infra-human,  according  to  the  phe- 
nomena observed.  These  notions,  once  diffused,  give  rise,  in  their  turn, 
to  a  whole  cycle  of  kindred  animistic  theories  and  religious  practices — 
such  as  divination  by  dreams,  exorcisms  of  demons,  dervish-dancings, 
and  other  artificially  produced  swoons  and  ecstasies,  and  f etichistic 
magic  of  all  sorts.  Sneezing,  hiccough,  and  all  painful  diseases,  are 
to  the  savage  the  work  of  some  spirit  that  has  crept  into  his  body. 
Fasting,  as  occasioning  vivid  visions,  becomes  a  method  of  seeing  one's 
tutelar  deity,  as  among  our  Indians,  or  as  the  proper  rite  to  fit  the 
priest  for  initiation  into  his  sacred  ofSce,  as  generally  in  savage  tribes. 

When  it  is  evil  spirits  that  do  their  work  in  man,  they  must  be 
cast  out  by  invoking  some  beneficent  and  more  powerful  god.  Hence 
exorcism,  witchcraft,  medicine-men.  When  it  is  good  spirits  that  do 
their  work  in  man,  we  have  inspired  seers  and  priestesses— divine 
oracles,  like  those  of  Delphi  and  Dodona.  Out  of  a  belief  that  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  still  maintain  an  interest  in  those  they  have  left, 
and  are  causers  of  good  and  evil  to  them,  come  propitiation  of  them 
by  gifts  and  prayers,  and  ancestor-worship— so  prevalent  in  ancient 
China,  Egypt,  and  Bome,  as  among  many  African  and  Polynesian 
tribes  still — ^is  developed. 

Next,  perhaps  (as  happens  in  many  cases),  the  departed  chieftain 
or  patriarch,  still  looked  upon  as  protecting  his  descendants  and  tribes- 
men, becomes  the  guardian  deity  of  the  tribe,  or  the  ruler  of  the  hid- 
den land  to  which  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  must  journey.  As  still 
further  evolutions  from  this  root,  we  find  the  belief  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  and  the  transmigration  of  souls,  the  custom  of  embalming, 
and  the  varied  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  future  life  found  in  different 
nations. 

3.  Next,  we  must  notice  the  great  influence  of  man's  intercourse  with 
his  fellows.  Fnder  this  third  head  I  would  call  attention  to  the  action 
of  the  political  condition  or  environment^  as  a  differentiating  factor. 
In  ancient  times,  the  connection  between  religion  and  government  was 
far  closer  than  we  see  almost  anywhere  to-day.  That  s^aration  be- 
tween church  and  state,  that  independence  of  politics  and  faith  so 
prevalent  everywhere  to-day,  was  unknown  to  antiquity.  The  state 
and  the  church  were  one.  The  king  was  high-priest  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  and  the  priest  as  much  a  state  or  civic  official  as  judge  or  war- 
rior-chief. Not  infrequently,  the  same  individual  held  both  what  we 
now  distinguish  as  secular  and  sacred  offices.  Among  the  ancient 
Aryans — as  with  the  early  Hindoos,  Greeks,  and  Romans — ^reKgion 
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was  a  domestic  rite.  Each  home  had  its  altar  and  its  sacred  fire, 
whose  flame  must  never  be  allowed  to  go  out.  And  so  the  word 
Tieatia  or  vesta — the  fixed  place  for  the  family  hearth-fire — came  to 
represent  the  divine  mother,  the  guardian  of  the  family,  who,  if  duly 
honored,  would  preserve  it  in  honor  and  prosperity.  It  was  the  ofSce 
of  the  father  or  grandfather,  the  living  head  of  the  family,  to  pour  on 
the  sacred  flame  the  offerings  of  meal  and  butter,  to  offer  the  incense 
and  pour  out  the  libations,  and  to  salute  with  prayer  and  praise  the 
beneficent  god  of  light,  at  his  morning  rising ;  or  when,  by  neglect 
properly  to  feed  the  deity  of  the  hearth,  the  god  had  left  them,  it  waa 
the  duty  of  the  father  to  bring  him  back,  by  the  friction  of  the  sacred 
sticks. 

As  families  increased  to  tribes,  and  tribes  were  consolidated,  the 
chief  of  the  tribe,  the  patriarch  of  the  community  became,  of  course, 
the  proper  officer  to  perform  the  religious  rites  for  the  greater  social 
body ;  as  was  the  case  in  ancient  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
and  is  still  the  case  in  China  to-day.  The  gods  were  conceived  of 
as  belonging  to  and  concerned  only  with  the  tribe  or  nation  that  wor- 
shiped them ;  often,  indeed,  were  imagined  inseparable  from  a  particu- 
lar land  ;  and  he  who  went  away  from  it  was  beyond  the  protection  of 
his  accustomed  gods. 

Thus  David,  in  his  well-known  appeal  (1  Samuel,  xxvi,  19),  says  to 
Saul,  If  men  have  stirred  thee  up  against  me,  they  are  cursed,  for 
they  have  driven  me  out  this  day  from  dwelling  in  Jehovah's  heritage, 
saying  to  me.  Go,  serve  other  gods.  The  idea  that  aU  lands  might 
be  under  the  care  of  one  god,  and  the  people  of  different  nations 
might  be  of  one  religion,  was  a  coi^ception  slow  in  arising.  Who- 
ever belonged  to  a  tribe  or  nation  was  bound  to  worship  the  gods 
of  that  nation.  When  a  man  was  adopted  into  a  nation,  or  a  woman 
married  into  another  gens  or  tribe,  such  a  person  was  held  to  adopt 
the  divinities  and  tutelar  deities  of  their  new  companions  also.  The 
promise  of  Ruth  to  Naomi,  "Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and 
thy  Grod  my  God,"  was  not  an  exceptional  but  a  necessary  conjunc- 
tion. To  disown  or  ignore  the  gods  of  one's  fathers  was  to  disown 
one's  nationality. 

Conversely,  the  god  of  a  special  people  must  protect  and  favor  his 
own.  In  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  e.  g.,  we  see  many 
times  appearing  the  idea  that  Jehovah's  honor  is  so  bound  up  with  that 
of  his  people  that  he  could  not  neglect  to  protect  and  bless  them,  no 
matter  how  great  his  wrath  against  their  trespasses.  The  existence 
of  foreign  gods  was  not  at  all  disbelieved,  nor  their  power  denied.  But 
they  were  looked  upon  as  naturally  confining  their  favors  to  their  own 
land  and  people.  It  was  proper  that  their  own  people  should  worship 
them,  but  to  foreigners  they  would  be  indifferent  or  hostile.  To  in- 
troduce strange  gods  into  the  state  was  therefore  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment»  entailing  the  risk  of  alienating  their  rightful  divine  protectors. 
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Similarly^  the  idea  of  seeking  proselytee  to  one's  own  religion  was,  at 
firsts  quite  antagonistic  to  the  instincts  of  faith.  The  favor  of  Brahma, 
the  blessings  of  Jehoyah,  were  privileges  of  the  chosen  people  of  these 
gods  ;  especial  boons,  which  were  not  to  be  rashly  cheapened  by  ad- 
mitting foreigners  to  them.  The  mtdra,  howeyer,  desirous  of  knowing 
and  worshiping  the  Brahmanic  deities,  was  never  allowed  to  read  the 
Veda,  or  join  in  the  most  holy  ceremonies. 

llow,  from  this  local  character  of  ancient  divinities  it  is  evident 
what  greater  influence  political  conditions  would  have  on  religion 
than  is  possible  in  our  day,  when  state  and  church  are  so  independent 
of  each  other.  In  races,  like  the  Aryan,  where  the  early  organiza- 
tion was  into  small  communities  with  a  patriarchal  or  guo^i-republi- 
ean  government,  where  both  the  diversified  face  of  the  land  and  their 
own  free  spirit  kept  a  host  of  small  cities  and  states  in  independent 
existence,  there  the  loose  coalescence  which  comes  through  commerce, 
and  identity  of  speech  and  civilization  into  a  national  life  and  religion, 
does  nothing  to  destroy  the  various  local  gods,  and  we  have,  as  in 
India,  Greece,  and  Germany,  a  bewildering  pantheon  of  divinities, 
many  nfost  similar  to  one  another,  because  originally  representative 
of  aspects  of  the  same  noturo/ objects  or  phenomena.  Their  religion 
was  as  full  of  variety  and  as  lacking  in  centralization  as  their  political 
system. 

The  first  result  on  religion  of  advance  toward  national  unity  is, 
therefore,  a  great  multiplication  of  deities.  But  soon  other  forces  are 
caUed  into  play.  Wherever,  by  conquest,  intermarriage  of  princes,  or 
treaties  of  alliance,  two  or  more  small  states  are  thoroughly  merged 
into  a  larger,  there  a  coalescence  of  their  gods  and  diminution  of  the 
number  of  the  divinities  are  apt  to  take  place.  While  their  fetich- 
gods — divinities  of  merely  local  origin,  mountain,  earth,  tree,  cavern, 
river — ^would  be  different,  the  elemental  gods— deities  of  sun,  moon, 
sky,  wind,  and  storm — would  be  common  to  both,  and  have  more  or 
less  conmion  features.  They  would,  therefore,  be  readily  identified, 
and  their  worship,  under  a  name  and  ritual  compounded,  very  likely, 
from  the  traditions  of  both  tribes,  would  gain  in  popularity,  while  the 
more  local  gods,  worshiped  only  by  parts  of  the  new  nation,  would 
fall  into  oblivion. 

Again,  when  an  ancient  nation  was  subjugated,  it  was  not  believed 
to  be  due  merely  to  the  weakness  of  the  people,  or  their  inferior  cour- 
age or  military  skill ;  but  the  people's  tutelar  deities  were  supposed 
to  have  withdrawn  their  protection,  or  to  have  been  shown  inferior  in 
their  g^uardian  power  to  the  gods  of  the  victorious  people.  The  people 
often,  therefore,  vohmtarilf/  abandoned  their  own  deities,  to  secure  the 
more  effective  protectorship  of  the  victorious  gods.  In  the  wake  of 
the  great  armies  of  Assyria  and  Rome,  faith  after  faith  of  antiquity 
was  left  a  wreck  of  its  former  self,  its  sacred  prestige  ruined,  and  its 
gods  degraded  into  subordinates  of  the  triumphant  foreign  deities. 
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The  conquerorg  sometimes  relentlessly  stamped  out  the  worship  of  the 
conquered.  Often,  out  of  policy  or  pity,  they  gave  it  a  ^^t^om-recogni- 
tion  ;  and  then  came  about  an  amalgamation  of  beliefs. 

These  international  religions  tended  to  subdue  the  ethnic  distinc- 
tions and  local  worships,  and  to  give  prominence  to  the  higher  and 
more  universal  deities.  Thus,  the  great  monarchies  of  antiquity, 
through  their  very  tyranny  and  the  absoluteness  of  the  royal  power  in 
them,  broke  the  path  for  the  universal  religions.  The  Roman  Empire 
was  the  forerunner  that  made  straight  the  way  for  Christianity.  Sar- 
gon  of  Assyria  is  no  more  famous  for  his  conquests  than  for  his  sys* 
tematization  of  the  Mesopotamian  religion.  And  in  Egypt  we  find  its 
religion  unified  step  by  step  with  the  govemmerU.  The  rival  cycles 
of  gods  and  goddesses,  the  varied  triads  of  its  different  epochs,  the 
confusing  medley  of  divinities,  great  and  small,  of  whom,  now  one, 
now  another,  is  said  to  be  the  supreme,  can  never  be  comprehended 
until  we  recognize  that  the  political  unity  of  Egypt  was  not  original 
or  constant,  but  a  growth,  through  the  consolidation  of  the  forty-two 
distinct  nomea  or  districts  which  occupied  the  length  of  the  valley. 

Each  of  these  little  kingdoms,  or  duchies,  as  we  may  call  them  (re- 
sembling, in  their  relations  to  one  another,  the  little  duchies  of  Gler- 
many  before  Prussia  swallowed  them  up  so  effectually),  had  its  capi- 
tal, its  hereditary  duke,  its  special  deity  or  deities,  and  its  shrine  or 
great  temple.  We  find  tlie  names  of  the  Egyptian  gods  followed  by 
the  name  of  their  special  home,  as  Keith  of  Sais  ;  Aman-Ra,  chief  in 
Aptu,  L  e.,  Thebes.  When  gods  of  the  same  name  or  origin  were  wor- 
shiped in  different  places,  they  were  regarded  as  more  or  less  differ- 
ent deities,  and  often  had  different  characteristics  or  symbols. 

Thus  we  find  four  Sets  mentioned  in  one  inscription  and  six  Anu- 
bises  in  another.  Though  originating  from  the  same  natural  object, 
different  aspects  of  the  divine  power  were  deified  in  each.  When  at 
length  these  independent  districts  were  united  in  a  single  empire  and 
a  close  social  unity,  the  deities  were  naturally  consolidated  more  or 
less. 

Out  of  political  comity  and  national  sympathy,  the  people  of  each 
nome  would  admit  the  deities  of  other  sections  as  also  venerable  and 
worshipful ;  but,  in  their  own  grading  of  the  comparative  dignity  of 
the  various  gods,  each  would  put  its  own  local  deities  in  the  chief  seats, 
and  make  the  deities  of  other  districts  subordinate  to  them.  Hence 
would  arise  distinctions  among  the  gods,  as,  some  of  the  first  order, 
others  of  the  second,  others  of  the  third.  Those  that  in  one  nome, 
say,  that  of  Thebes,  were  placed  at  the  head,  in  another,  such  as  that 
of  Memphis,  always  jealous  of  its  rival  for  the  dignity  of  the  metro- 
politanship  of  Egypt,  would  be  likely  to  be  put  down  into  the  second 
or  third  class,  to  make  room  for  the  ancient  hereditary  favorites  of  the 
worshipers  of  that  locality. 

As,  in  the  political  struggles  of  the  country,  one  nome  after  another 
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became  the  seat  of  the  central  goyernment — ^now  This,  now  Thebee, 
now  Memphis,  now  Tanais— or  as  the  royal  hoose  (through  some  dy- 
nastic change,  or  intermarriage  with  princesses  from  a  distance)  f a- 
Tored  one  or  another  local  group  of  gods  or  particular  deity,  so  the 
hierarchical  order  and  the  yery  character  of  the  deities  shifted.  Thus, 
when  the  Hyksos  came  into  power,  a  Semitic  dynasty,  they  fayored 
especially  the  god  8ety  whom  they  fancied  identical  with  their  own 
Sedeq  or  £l-ShaddaL  They  took  him  for  their  proyidential  leader,  and 
discouraged  the  worship  of  the  other  gods.  But  when,  by  their  op- 
pressions, they  had  stirred  up  the  Egyptians,  at  length,  to  reyolt,  and 
were  driyen  out  of  the  country,  Set,  though  before  an  honored  deity, 
was  now  associated  with  all  that  was  eyil,  and  was  credited  with  en- 
tire maleyolence,  and  made,  instead  of  Apap,  the  serpent  of  darkness, 
the  great  antagonist  of  the  beneficent  Osiris.  The  hatred  of  the  Egyp- 
tians for  the  yery  name  of  Set  was  carried  so  far  that  it  was  chiseled 
out  of  the  monuments  ;  the  day  that  had  been  dedicated  to  him  be- 
came the  Black  Friday  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  animals  chosen  to 
symbolize  him  were  the  most  hateful  monsters  known  to  them,  the 
crocodile  and  the  hippopotamus :  he  became,  in  short,  the  almighty 
destroyer  and  blighter — the  great  deyil  of  their  pantheon. 

This  is  no  isolated  instance.  Repeatedly  do  we  find  wars  between 
nations,  arraying  their  gods,  in  the  popular  belief,  in  hostility  ;  and 
the  only  historical  record  we  haye  of  the  military  conflict  is  the  myth 
of  the  wars  between  the  supernatural  guardians  of  the  different 
peoples.  Such  a  myth  is  that  of  the  wars  between  the  Hellenic  gods 
and  the  Titans  and  giants,  and  the  celestial  usurpation  by  which  Zeus 
and  Apollo  driye  Saturn  from  his  throne,  banishing  the  sons  of  earth 
to  the  regions  of  night  and  death,  burying  Enceladus  under  Etna,  and 
fastening  Prometheus  by  eternal  fetters  to  his  rock  of  punishment 
The  historical  fact  beneath  this  is  the  struggle  between  the  celestial 
deities  of  the  Aryan  inyaders  and  the  rude,  burly  peasant  gods  of  the 
peasant  aborigines. 

Similarly,  out  of  the  conflicts  of  the  Iranians  with  their  brother- 
people,  the  Brahmans — whom  they  seem  at  first  to  haye  accompanied 
in  their  migration  from  Bactria — we  haye  a  religious  change  of  a  nota- 
ble character.  One  part  of  the  immigrants,  the  Iranians,  seemed  to 
desire  to  cease  their  wanderings  and  adopt  a  settled  agricultural  life  ; 
the  other  were  unwilling  to  do  so,  and  would  not  respect  the  inclosed 
fields  of  the  Iranians.  Hence  an  hereditary  feud,  that  antagonized 
them  religiously  as  well  as  politically.  Originally,  both  the  words 
devaSf  L  e.,  the  bright  ones,  and  cuuroBy  the  Hying  ones,  were  used  as 
names  of  the  Aryan  gods,  both  terms  being  terms  of  respect  and  loye. 
But  gradually  the  term  deva  came  to  be  the  fayorite  with  the  Brah- 
mans, and  the  term  cuura  or  akura  the  fayorite  with  the  Iranians. 
But,  after  the  feud  broke  out,  we  find  the  aturaa  of  the  Iranians  be- 
coming such  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  Brahmans  that  gradually  the 
TOTk  txit, — % 
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word  ceased  to  be  used  for  the  good  gods,  to  whom  the  term  devca 
was  appropriated.  And  to  the  Iranians,  the  devas  of  their  foes  became 
so  hateful  that  the  word  became  synonymoas  with  eyil  spirit — a  mean- 
ing still  retained  in  onr  word  devil.  Out  of  the  throes  of  this  bitter 
early  contest  of  the  Parsees  came  that  trumpet-call  to  intensest  and 
unceasing  struggle  against  all  sin  and  impurity  and  wickedness  that 
put  the  religion  of  Zarathushtra  on  such  an  astonishingly  lofty  moral 
plane. 

Thus^  when  two  nations  stand  for  a  length  of  time  in  hostility, 
neither  prevailing,  the  result  is  usually  to  intensify  the  special  pecul- 
iarities in  the  faith  of  each  and  widen  their  diversity.  But,  when  one 
conquerB  the  other,  the  result  is  generally  to  amalgamate  the  religions 
of  the  two  peoples,  in  more  or  less  degree.  It  is  natural,  of  course, 
that  the  faith  of  the  subjected  people  should  be  shaped  over  in  the 
mold  of  the  victor's  faith.  But  the  reverse  of  this  is  almost  equally 
common,  and  we  repeatedly  see,  as  we  follow  down  the  course  of  his- 
tory, the  race  conquered  in  battle  gradually  reasserting  itself  under 
the  new  rigimey  and  subduing  the  conquerors,  socially  and  religiously, 
by  infusing  among  them  the  customs  and  faith  they  had  sought  at 
first  to  trample  under  foot.  Thus,  we  find  the  Turanian  peoples  whom 
the  Iranians  subdued  in  Persia  retaliating  upon  the  victors,  by  uncon- 
sciously, as  the  years  went  by,  introducing  into  the  higher  Zara- 
thushtran  faith  the  doctrine  of  the  J¥avaehi8y  or  ancestral  tutelary 
i^irits,  the  magical  practices  and  excessive  adoration  of  fire,  and  the 
somciy  or  drink  of  immortality — ^none  of  which  seemed  native  to  the 
Aryan  religion. 

So  in  the  Brahman  religion,  the  idea  of  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
quite  absent  from  the  early  Yedic  hymns,  becomes,  when  we  reach 
the  time  of  the  collection  called  the  laws  of  Manu,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  religion.  Unknown  as  it  is  in  all  other 
branches  of  the  Aryan  family,  its  rise  and  prominence  among  the 
Brahmans  are  to  be  referred  to  the  pre-Aryan  occupants  of  the  Ganges 
Valley,  whom  the  Aryans  conquered  and  absorbed,  and  from  wh<^ 
belief  in  it  the  Brahmans  derived  it,  when,  at  length,  the  conquerors 
and  conquered  had  been  fused  together  into  one  people.  So  with  the 
animal-worship  of  Egypt,  so  opposite  in  character  to  the  worship  of 
Osiris  and  Ra.  It  is  best  explainable  as  a  remnant  of  the  religion  of 
the  inferior  people  who  inhabited  the  land  of  the  Nile  in  far  remote 
ages,  and  who  were  subdued  by  the  emigrants  from  Asia,  who  brought 
higher  knowledge  and  a  more  spiritual  faith  with  them  and  founded 
the  wonderful  civilization  that  in  ancient  times  distinguished  that 
land.  The  new  faith,  unfortunately,  could  not  wean  the  common 
people  altogether  from  their  grosser  f idth,  but  was  forced  to  receive 
much  of  it  into  itself. 

Again,  we  may  notice  the  influence  of  political  considerations,  in 
establishing  some  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  religion,  such  as  that 
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of  caste,  whicli  has  played  sach  a  great  r6le  in  Hindoo  society.  In 
the  oldest  hymns  of  the  Yedas,  we  find  no  mention  of  it.  It  arose  ont 
of  the  bitter  straggles  against  the  non-Aryan  people — ^the  dark  race, 
whom,  at  last,  they  succeeded  in  conqaering.  The  word  for  ccw^ 
vanui  means  kind  or  color,  and  indicated  at  first  the  difference  be- 
tween the  whiter  conquering  race  and  the  darker-tinted  race  whom 
they  subdued,  and  with  whom  they  would  brook  no  slightest  inter- 
course nor  mixture,  no  relation  but  that  of  a  slave  to  his  masters. 

This  strong  antipathy  of  race  and  bitter  contempt  for  all  who  could 
sot  fight,  nor  recite  the  sacred  hymn,  petrified  into  impassable  barriers. 
Pride  of  birth  and  intolerance  of  spirit  united  to  increase  these  heredi- 
tary disabilities,  and  the  priestly  class  did  not  fail  to  fan  the  fire  of 
superstition  that  gave  them  such  privileges.  But,  much  as  the  Brah- 
maas,  at  first  and  probably  since,  have  congratulated  themselves  on 
die  advantages  of  the  institution,  the  student  of  history  beholds,  as  its 
product,  die  most  bitter  fruit — an  intolerable  rigidity,  a  cumbrous  cere- 
mcnialiam,  and  the  alienation  and  degradation  of  die  common  people. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  ere  long  Buddhism  should  arise,  and  in  the 
strength  of  the  popular  disaffection  sweep  over  all  India,  and  if,  in 
another  century,  it  lost  this  conquest,  yet  should  go  on  in  triumphant 
march  over  Eastern  Asia,  till  it  came  to  number  more  souls  in  its  ranks 
dian  any  other  f  aith« 

4.  We  must  notice  the  great  influence  of  man's  varied  social  condi- 
tions in  differentiating  religious  belief.  The  level  of  religion  with  any 
people  corresponds  to  the  general  level  of  social  organization  and  re- 
finement. '^  Thou  art  fellow  with  the  spirit  that  thy  mind  can  grasp," 
is  the  pregnant  monition  of  Mephistopheles  in  Gk>ethe'8  ^^  Faust."  The 
coarse,  imbruted,  petty-minded  man  can  not  entertain  any  high  or  pure 
notions  of  €kKL  The  negroes  of  the  West  Coast  represent  their  deities 
as  blaidc  and  mischievous,  delighting  to  torment  men  in  various  ways. 
The  god  of  the  Polynesian  cannibals  i&  believed  by  them  to  feed  on 
the  souls  of  the  men  sacrificed  to  him,  as  they  themselves  do  on  the 
bodies.  When  the  n^ro's  fetich  does  not  bring  him  good  fortune, 
the  stodc  or  stone  gets  a  drubbing. 

Among  tribes  that  still  remain  in  the  predatory  state,  subsisting  by 
hunting,  and  continually  resorting  to  plunder  and  war,  we  find  religion 
in  its  crudest  f^ms.  Animal-worship,  great  regard  for  omens  and  use 
of  magic,  and  shamanistic  practices  of  all  sorts,  swarm  in  their  reli- 
gions. Thdr  rites  are  apt  to  be  cruel  and  their  sacrifices  bloody,  often 
demanding  human  victims.  The  religions  of  the  warlike  negroes  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  the  Feejee-Islanders,  and  the  hunting  tribes  of  Amer- 
ica, illustrate  this. 

Even  where  nations  have  risen  to  a  high  level  of  civilization,  but 
hsve  retained  their  military  habits,  as  the  Assyrians  and  the  Aztecs, 
e.  g.,  there  the  sanguinary  and  revolting  character  of  their  religion 
shows  the  same  infiuence.    On  the  other  hand,  where  pastoral  life  pre- 
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vailSy  there,  as  among  the  Hottentots  and  Caffres,  religion  has  a  milder 
aspect ;  while,  among  those  tribes  which,  besides  cattle-breeding  and 
agriculture,  haye  engaged  also  in  industry  and  oonmierce,  a  still  more 
humane  spirit  characterizes  their  worship. 

A  similar  difference,  though  on  a  less  pronounced  scale,  is  seen  in 
the  two  elements  that  united  to  form  the  Greek  nation.  The  older 
stock,  whose  blood  ran  in  the  peasantry,  were  a  half-sayage  people  and 
their  gods  consequently  rude — half -bestial  satyrs  and  centaurs,  black 
Demeters,  images  of  the  unsown  earth ;  mountain  Titans,  uncouth 
Pan  ;  thievish,  tricksy  Hermes  ;  the  mighty  but  reckless,  wanton  Her- 
acles, type  of  the  red  and  angry  sun,  gods  but  half -focused  in  the 
minds  of  their  own  worshipers,  and  represented  often  by  rude  blocks 
of  wood  and  stone.  But  these  could  not  content  the  spiritual  demands 
of  the  later  comers,  the  more  polished  Iranians,  finer  of  temperament, 
and  imbued  by  their  contact  with  the  civilization  of  Asia  Minor  with 
higher  tastes.  So  we  find  among  them  more  graceful  and  elevated 
gods — stately  Hera  and  chaste  Artemis,  heaven-bom  Pallas  and  the 
beauteous  Apollo— noble  ideals  of  the  highest  manhood  and  woman- 
hood that  they  could  conceive. 

And  as  civilization  still  further  progresses,  as  peace  and  law  be- 
come the  rule  in  the  community,  as  arts  and  knowledge  increase,  the 
conceptions  of  the  divine  and  the  worship  suitable  for  him  rise  pro- 
portionately. With  the  ezacter  study  of  nature,  sorcery  and  omens 
become  less  credible.  The  gods  themselves  are  seen  to  be  subject  to 
an  unchangeable  order.  Indications  of  intelligence,  of  goodness,  and 
of  rectitude  in  the  world,  point  irresistibly  to  a  divine  with  the  high 
attributes  from  which  alone  these  effects  can  proceed.  As  the  reason 
grows,  the  crude  polytheism  in  which  man  at  first  rested  is  found  en- 
vironed with  perplexities  and  inconsistencies.  Reason  pushes  steadily 
toward  the  universal  and  the  single.  If  the  thunder-cloud  was  a  di- 
vine being,  why  not  every  drop  of  rain  that  fell  ?  If  the  lion  or  bull 
was  a  god,  why  not  every  fly  and  midge  ?  In  revolt  against  such 
cheapening  of  the  idea  of  divinity,  there  would  arise,  with  the  devel- 
opment of  intelligence,  a  tendency  to  absorb  the  host  of  gods  in  fewer 
and  more  potent  gods.  Next,  the  interaction  of  nature's  processes 
would  be  noted.  The  fire  that  warms  the  house  is  recognized  as  essen- 
tially one  and  the  same  force  with  that  which  flushes  the  sky  at  dawn, 
flashes  from  the  solar  orb,  or  gleams  in  the  lightning's  quick  illumina- 
tion :  "  Thou  Agni,"  as  the  Vedic  poet  at  length  cried — "  thou  Agni  - 
art  Indra,  art  Vishnu,  art  Brahman-aspatL  Thou  Agni  art  bom  Ya- 
runa,  becomest  Mitra  when  kindled.  In  thee,  son  of  strength,  art  all 
the  gods."— ("Rig-Veda,"  vii,  30,  81,  vii,  1-^.) 

As  observation  widens,  then,  the  diverse  parts  of  nature  are  more 
and  more  woven  into  one  web.  The  various  deities  are  recognized  as 
but  aliases  under  which  a  single  power  hides.  The  unity  of  the  world 
forbids  us  to  think  of  it  as  the  prey  of  numberless  capricious  and  in* 
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dependent  personalities.  Thus  the  early  scientific  inyestigatorsy  as 
Anax9goras  and  Parmenides,  necessarily  broke  with  polytheism,  and 
proclaimed  the  essential  oneness  of  that  power  from  which  all  came. 
Men  of  philosophic  spirit  everywhere,  whether  in  India,  Egypt,  China, 
or  Borne,  have  pressed  behind  the  confusing  throng  of  pagan  panthe- 
ons, to  reach  some  elder,  more  eternal,  more  majestic,  and  absolute 
power  behind  them  aU.  Nntar  =  the  power  ;  Tao  =  the  eternal  prin- 
ciple  ;  Akeyana  Zarvana  =  bonndless  time  ;  Brahma  =  the  snpemataral 
essence  of  aU.  The  questions,  ^^  Whence  has  all  come  f  What  is  the 
source  of  aU  ?  "  have  become  more  and  more  urgent.  One  after  an- 
other, the  idols  of  ancient  belief  have  been  broken  by  the  iconoclastic 
hammer  of  fuller  knowledge,  and  the  yearning  arms  of  faith,  that 
fmjui  embrace  some  adored  object,  have  reached  up  to  purer  concep- 
tions of  the  diyine,  more  worthy  of  worship. 

Or  when,  on  the  contrary,  ciyiliaation  is  decaying,  and  the  incur- 
sions and  conquests  of  barbarians  are,  from  century  to  century,  making 
society  coarser  and  rougher,  as  happened  in  Europe  from  the  fifth  to 
the  tenth  century,  then  we  see  a  corresponding  degeneration  in  re- 
ligion. 

How  lofty  and  pure  the  spiritual  truths  that  Jesus  taught  I  And, 
in  the  simple,  ingenuous  narratiyes  of  the  gospel,  what  an  anchor  to 
the  Christian  Church  to  keep  it,  one  would  think,  from  erer  drifting 
far  away  from  its  original  place  I  And  yet,  what  melancholy  degrada- 
tion, what  gross  peryersions,  did  Christianity  lapse  into  among  the 
dissolute  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  rude  Franks  and  Vandals  I  As  we 
study  medisBval  Christianity,  with  its  belief  in  witchcraft  and  all  sorts 
of  pious  and  impious  magic  ;  its  melancholy  asceticism  ;  the  gross  wor- 
ship of  saints,  relics,  and  images,  and  deifications  of  Virgin  and  encha- 
ristic  bread  and  wine  ;  with  its  martial,  steel-clad  bishops,  ready  to  fight 
in  public  as  in  private  ;  with  its  exaltation  of  ceremony  above  morality, 
and  investment  of  priest  and  pope  with  supernatural  power  and  au- 
thority— ^it  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  glad-tidings  of  the  gospel, 
the  simple  faith  that  started  as  a  message  of  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will to  men,  could  ever  have  been  transformed  into  this.  It  is  only 
by  the  irresistible  infiuence  of  a  corrupt  society  in  the  first  place,  and, 
secondly,  of  a  barbarous  society,  that  it  is  at  all  explainable. 

The  first  forms  of  religion  have  well  been  called  a  kind  of  primi- 
tive philosophy.  So,  full-fledged  philosophy  has  been  the  constant 
pioneer  of  a  purer  theology,  and  the  diverse  speculations  of  the  intel- 
lect, from  the  days  of  Ptah-hotep  and  Lao-Tsee  down  to  those  of  Hegel 
and  Cousin,  have  been  prominent  forces  in  giving  pious  hearts  their 
special  directions  in  the  religious  field.  According  as  the  metaphysics 
of  a  people  varies — following  the  empiric  or  the  intuitive,  the  positive 
or  the  idealistic  type— so  will  its  religion  vary.  See,  e.  g.,  what  a  dif- 
ferent thing  Buddhism  developed  into  among  the  nation  of  positivists, 
the  Chinese,  from  the  form  it  took  among  the  idealistic  Brahmans. 
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The  student  of  bistoiy,  as  he  looks  back  at  the  great  religions  moTe- 
ments  of  the  world,  can  discern  how  each  great  wave  of  spiritual  feel- 
ing was  preceded,  prepared  for,  and  received  its  direction  from,  some 
philosophic  current.  Aristotle,  e.  g.,  did  more  to  determine  the  spe- 
cial phase  of  medi»yal  Christendom  than  any  of  its  popes.  These 
four  philosophers,  Kant,  H^el,  Stuart  Mill,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  sur- 
pass in  their  influence  on  the  religious  situation  any  forty  theologians 
who  can  be  mentioned.  Religion  at  certain  epochs,  such  as  that  of 
the  Hindoo  Upanishads,  the  Neoplatonism  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  or  the  mediflBval  scholasticism,  is  but  philosophy  in  priestly 
robe. 

As  religions  develop,  the  work  of  conscious  thought  and  reasoning 
becomes  greater  and  greater.  It  is  these  that  mold  the  warm  and  im- 
pressible wax  of  pious  feeling  into  such  different  theologio  types.  It 
is  these  that  draw  up  creeds,  and  that  define  doctrines  with  ever- 
increasing  detail ;  that  subtilize  over  the  pre-existent  state  of  great 
prophets,  that  invent  theories  of  incarnation  and  transubstantiation, 
and  that  multiply  dogmatic  distinctions  and  schemes  of  salvation,  until 
the  sects  become  multitudinous.  And,  if  this  may  be  said,  to  the  dis- 
jcredit  of  metaphysic  speculation,  to  its  credit,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  account,  we  may  put  the  fact  that  it  is  only  through  the  influence 
of  the  philosophic  reason  that  religion  is  exalted  above  duU  naturalism 
or  sensuous  anthropomorphism.  It  is  impossible,  by  mere  observa- 
tion and  induction,  to  ascend  from  the  imperfect  creation  to  the  per- 
fect divine.  The  finite  universe  may  suggest  a  being  of  vast  power 
«nd  astonishing  wisdom,  but  it  demonstrates  no  infinitude.  All  that 
we  draw  from  nature  and  the  human  is  of  the  relative  and  transient 
order,  and  supplies  no  warrant  to  us  of  any  absolute  and  eternal  Rude 
and  uneducated  minds  are  always  found  investing  Deity  with  physi- 
cal characteristics  and  human  imperfections.  *^  God  is  a  good  man,** 
said  Dogberry,  and,  to  the  sensuous  thought,  he  is  to-day  but  little 
more  than  the  magnified  image  of  our  own  humanity.  It  is  by  philo- 
sophic training  alone  that  we  learn  to  analyze  and  carry  out  to  their 
rational  conclusions  those  principles  of  reason  which  demand  of  us  to 
recognize  as  most  characteristio  of  God's  attributes,  beyond  anything 
that  either  nature  or  the  human  body  presents,  those  attributes  of 
infinity,  perfection,  and  absolute  existence,  which  constitute  true  di- 
vinity. 

5.  Similarly  the  moral  condition  of  a  people  is  a  most  important 
variable  in  its  development.  Ideas  of  heaven  and  bell  correspond  to 
the  moral  elevation  of  the  community.  The  warlike  Maori  imagined 
life  after  death  a  constant  series  of  battles,  in  which  the  gods  are 
always  victorious.  The  Moslem's  paradise  excites  our  disgust  by  its 
sensualities  ;  the  Gh*eek's,  by  its  trivialities.  It  is  only  where  the  moral 
nature  is  elevated  that  heav^i  is  ^inobled  to  a  place  worthy  the  long- 
ings of  a  manly  man. 
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God-fearing  anuies,  as  Carlyle  tells  us,  are  the  best  armies.  Bo, 
as  Bagehot  has  pointed  out,  those  kinds  of  morals  and  that  kind  of 
religion  which  tend  to  make  the  firmest  and  most  effectual  character 
are  sure  to  prevail,  all  else  being  the  same ;  and  creeds  or  systems  that 
conduce  to  a  soft,  limp  mind  tend  to  perish.  Strong  beliefs  win  strong 
men,  and  then  make  them  stronger.  Such  is,  no  doubt,  another  cause 
why  monotheism  tends  to  prevail  over  polytheism.  It  at  once  attracts 
aad  produces  steadier  character.  It  is  not  confused  by  competing 
rites  nor  distracted  by  miscellaneous  duties. 

As  in  man,  at  the  outset,  the  moral  and  spiritual  faculties  lie  mostly 
latent,  overshadowed  by  his  animal  wants  and  passions,  so  the  gods, 
in  whose  image  he  fashions  at  first  the  dimly  discerned  divine,  are  be- 
ings of  physical  power  and  sensuous  nature,  personifications  of  giant 
strength,  imperative  will,  terrible  passions,  dangerous  to  arouse — a 
wanton  Mylitta,  a  thievish  Hermes,  an  implacable  Pluto,  the  Moloch 
only  to  be  propitiated  by  giving  him  the  best-beloved  child  to  de- 
vour in  hb  sacred  flame ;  or  a  burly  Thor,  whose  hammer-blows  rive 
huge  valleys  in  the  ground,  to  whom  any  deceit  by  which  he  may  over- 
come his  foes  is  entirely  allowable. 

From  this  low  nature  range,  where  morality  is  not  yet  known,  the 
conceptions  of  the  gods  move  up  to  the  philosophic  level,  and  from 
that  to  the  ethical  range.  The  Hindoo  Rita,  at  first  simply  the  fixed 
path  of  the  sun  or  other  heavenly  bodies,  became,  as  the  next  step, 
generalized  in  1cm  or  order  in  the  abstract ;  and  then  was  exalted 
into  the  celestial  path  of  rectitude  and  peace,  the  eternal  power  mak- 
ing for  righteousness.  Osiris,  at  first  the  setting  sun,  becomes  next 
the  mysterious  principle  of  life  and  harmony  ;  then,  the  great  judge 
of  men's  conduct,  the  source  of  good. 

All  nature-religions,  derived  as  they  are  from  the  physical  world 
and  its  processes,  and  originating  in  the  infancy  of  civilization,  are 
ethiciJly  imperfect.  They  are  not  imfnorcdf  so  much  as  innocent  of 
those  distinctions,  modesties^  and  virtues,  to  which  so  much  regard  is 
later  given.  But,  just  because  of  this,  many  incidents  of  their  sacred 
histories  come  in  time  to  seem  impure  and  revolting.  While  Zeus 
was  clearly  recognized  as  the  sky  that  fertilizes  the  earth  and  quickens 
BStore,  the  myths  of  his  manifold  amours — ^how,  in  swan-garb  of 
feathery  oirrhus,  he  approaches  and  overshadows  Leda ;  how  in  a 
shower  of  golden,  sunlight  rain  he  impregnates  Danad,  the  imprisoned 
earth  of  frosty  spring — all  these  would  be  intelligible  and  inoffensive. 
Bat  when  Zeus  became  the  supreme  ruler  of  earth  and  heaven,  the  all- 
hxAj  law-giv^,  then  men  could  not  but  soon  find  these  narratives 
shocking  to  their  moral  sense.  We  do  not  easily  bear  the  thought 
that  the  objects  of  our  worship  should  be  inferior  in  any  respect  to 
ourselves.  When  this  is  felt,  then  the  worship  must  be  radically  re- 
formed, or  it  falls  before  some  faith  of  purer  type. 

All  the  great  universal  religions  —  Buddhism,  Christianity,  and 
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Mohammedanism — are  distingnislied  for  their  high  moral  qoality,  and 
by  this  won  their  glorious  victories ;  and  their  crystallization  in  the 
heart  of  a  noble-minded  prophet  and  reformer  was  in  each  case  pre- 
ceded by  a  great  social  and  moral  quickening  throughout  the  conmiu- 
nity  in  which  they  arose.  When  the  depths  of  the  human  heart  are 
moved  and  the  imperative  claims  of  justice,  truth,  and  purity  once 
perceived,  then  the  death -knell  of  mere  nature-worship  has  been 
rung  in  that  land.  As  the  pagan  god,  W&inam5inen,  in  the  Finnish 
epic  of  the  Ealevala,  when  he  hears  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  enters  his 
canoe  and  paddles  away  to  the  northern  wastes  of  snow  and  sUence, 
so  must  the  worship  of  force  give  way  to  the  more  majestic  divinity 
of  conscience.  The  varied  influences  of  man's  environment  conspire 
with  the  aspiring  instincts  of  his  in  most  soul  to  conduct  him  con- 
stantly out  of  the  imperfect  toward  the  perfect.  Whether  or  not  he 
reach  it,  it  is  thca  that  must  be  the  goal  of  his  striving. 


ISCHIA  AlO)  ITS  EAETHQTTAKES. 

Bt  M.  CH.  ViLAIN. 

THE  island  of  Ischia,  which  has  recently  been  so  terribly  rent  by  an 
earthquake,  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  and  near  the  Phlegrean  fields,  with  which  the  little  island  of 
Procida,  likewise  volcanic,  constitutes  a  connecting  link.  It  forms  a 
part  of  the  Neapolitan  volcanic  region,  which  may  be  considered  as 
still  in  a  state  of  solfatarian  activity,  which  is  exemplified  by  the 
well  known  solf atara  of  Puzzuoli,  where  the  sulphur  is  re-deposited,  as 
far  as  it  is  mined,  by  numerous  gaseous  emanations,  and  by  the  escape 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  Orotto  del  Ccme  near  Lake  Agnano.  All  of 
these  exhalations,  which  are  the  mark  of  a  declining  volcanic  activity, 
attest  that  this  region,  situated  on  a  great  line  of  fracture  running 
northwest  and  southeast  from  Vesuvius  to  Yultura,  is  still  in  direct 
communication  with  the  subterranean  sources.  The  ancients  fully 
recognized  this,  and  regarded  all  those  explosive  craters,  now  trans- 
formed into  a  chain  of  remarkably  picturesque  lakes  across  the  Phle- 
grean fields,  as  so  many  doors  of  Tartarus  through  which  the  infernal 
divinities  took  souls  to  the  banks  of  the  Acheron.  The  most  celebrated 
of  them,  Lake  Avemus,  ^^Atri  Janua  DUis^  (the  gate  of  black  hell), 
now  smiling  and  salubrious,  then  exhaled  torrents  of  sufifocating  gases 
which  well  justified  its  name,  and  rendered  a  stay  there  mortal  to  the 
birds  that  ventured  into  its  neighborhood. 

The  Neapolitan  volcanic  region  extends  from  Vesuvius  to  Vultura, 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Apennines,  and  includes  the  Phlegrean  fields 
and  the  connected  islands  of  Ischia  and  Ptocida.    The  volcanic  activity 
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of  this  whole  space  is  now  concentrated  at  Yesnyios,  and  is  manifested 
at  other  phu^es  in  the  vicinity  only  by  the  emanations  and  thermal 
springs  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  from  time  to  time,  daring  pe- 
riods when  the  volcano  is  inactive,  by  violent  shocks,  of  which  the 
terrible  disaster  of  the  28th  of  July,  at  Ischia,  has  just  given  an  im- 
pressive example. 

Previous  to  the  Christian  era,  Vesuvius,  covered  with  a  rich  vege- 
tation, was  wholly  inactive.  Nothing  except  the  form  of  the  mountain 
could  give  a  suspicion  of  the  intensity  of  the  fires  that  were  raging 
beneath  it.    Volcanic  activity,  then  localised  in  the  Fhlegrean  fields 
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attained  its  maximum  in  Ischia,  which  was  its  escape-valve  during  the 
entire  period  of  Vesuvian  quiet  It  produced  then,  through  the  action 
of  a  large  number  of  emptions  taking  place  within  a  period  of  several 
thousand  years,  a  considerable  island,  which  now  rises  more  than  eight 
hundred  metres,  or  two  thousand  six  hundred  feet,  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  eighty  kilometres,  or  a  little  less  than  fifty  nules,  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  level  of  the  sea,  eight  kilometres,  or  not  quite  five 
milee^  long  from  east  to  west,  and  eight  kilometres,  or  about  three 
milee^  broad.  From  its  center  rises  Mount  Epomeo,  which,  crowned 
by  an  abrupt,  semicircular  rampart,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  grand  crater,  whence  have  issued  all  the  trachytic 
projections  that  now  form  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  presents  the 
somber  aspect  of  a  fire-vomiting  mountain.  This  crater  has  never 
given  out  lavas.    Built  on  masses  of  pumiceous  tufas  of  slight  con- 
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sistencyy  the  lava-flows  have  always  been  produced  upon  the  slope  or 
at  the  base  of  the  mountam.  At  each  of  the  orifices  of  issue  the  pro- 
jections forced  out  by  tumultuous  jets  of  gas  have  formed  adventitious 
cones  of  dimensions  often  considerable,  like  those  of  il  Toppo,  il  Trip- 
pitiy  and  il  Garif  oli ;  and  we  may  count  some  ten  such  cones  around 
Epomeo,  all  of  which  have  been  centers  of  activity  and  furnished  large 
flows. 

The  appearance  of  Ischia  was  relatively  of  recent  date ;  it  is  not 
placed  farther  back  than  the  older  quaternary.  The  foundation  of  the 
island  was  begun  by  submarine  eruptions,  above  which  opened  the 
crater  of  Epomeo,  at  first  appearing  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  as  an 
annular  reef,  from  which  were  thrown  out  jets  of  trachytic  scoria. 
The  island  was  raised  up  in  successive  stages  by  the  accumulation  of 
the  projected  matter  around  the  orifice  of  issue.  The  proof  of  this  is 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  we  may  still  find  on  the  sides  of  Mount 
Epomeo,  carried  to  a  height  of  four  himdred  and  seventy  metres, 
masses  of  marine  shells  of  species  yet  living  in  the  Mediterranean,  en- 
cased in  clays  that  have  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  trachytic 
tufas  under  water.  The  whole  of  this  trachytic  mass  is  itself  estab- 
lished on  marls  and  clays,  including  numerous  remains  of  Mediterra- 
nean shells,  and  has  evidently  acquired  its  present  relief  within  the 
historical  epoch. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  recorded  eruptions  in  Ischia  was  that  of 
Montagnone,  to  which  is  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  vast  crater  of  regular 
form  that  still  existed  before  the  recent  earthquake,  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect preservation,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Ischia.  About  470  b.  a, 
successive  eruptions  at  Point  Comacchia  gave  rise  to  the  vast  flows  of 
Manecoco  and  Bale,  which  extended  far  into  the  sea  and  prolonged  the 
point  to  the  north.  Numerous  efforts  have  been  made  since  these  an- 
cient times  to  plant  colonies  on  this  unstable  land,  even  then  fertile 
and  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 

Lyell,  who  made  a  long  exploration  of  the  island  in  1828,  relates 
that  first  the  Erythreans  and  afterward  the  Chalcideans,  who  had  set- 
tled in  the  island  before  the  Christian  era,  were  driven  away  by  the 
incessant  earthquakes  and  the  mephitic  exhalations  escaping  from 
every  point.  At  a  later  time,  280  b.  c,  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  tried 
to  found  a  colony  there,  but  it  was  soon  driven  away  by  a  formidable 
explosion  preceding  the  great  flows  of  lava  which  gave  rise  to  the 
masses  now  forming  the  promontories  of  Zaro  and  Camso. 

The  same  fate  befell  the  Grecian  colonies  which  afterward  tried  at 
different  times  to  occupy  the  island.  The  eruption  that  forced  the 
retreat  of  the  first  Grecian  colony  gave  rise  to  Monte  Bosato,  that 
cone  of  projections  the  sudden  formation  of  which  is  comparable  to 
that  of  Monte  Nuovo.  The  last-named  mountain  was  raised  in  Sep- 
tember, 1588,  in  forty-eight  hours,  at  Puzzuoli,  after  a  succession  of 
formidable  shocks  which  occasioned  great  disasters  in  the  Phlegrean 
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fifllds  and  destroyed  a  great  nmnber  of  Roman  boildings.  These  two 
moantains  of  yolcanio  erection,  formed  onder  similar  conditions,  at  two 
difltiBOi  epoohs  corresponding  in  each  case  with  a  period  of  repose  in 
Vesayins,  are  distinguished  by  their  r^olar  form,  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  classic  Tolcanoes  of  the  chain  of  the  puya  of 
AuTergne.  Both,  terminating  in  a  yast  crater,  haye  emitted,  like  the 
ydcanoes  of  Auyergne,  only  a  single  flow  of  laya,  which  seems  to  haye 
exhausted  all  their  energy.  A  long  period  of  repose  followed.  Dar- 
ing more  than  a  century  ^^  Ischia  the  Joyous,"  as  it  was  called,  rested 
is  perfect  tranquillity.  The  pleasure-loying  Romans  made  of  it  the 
most  enchanting  res<Nrt  in  the  world ;  all  their  magnates  had  yiUas 
tho^ 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  period  of  repose  was  correspondent 
with  a  resumption  of  aotiyity  on  Vesnyius.  The  first  symptom  of  an 
awakening  of  energy  in  that  yolcano  was  an  earthquake,  which  in  the 
year  68  oocasioned  considerable  damage  in  the  neighboring  towns. 
We  know  well  how,  eleyen  years  later,  in  79,  the  hitherto  peaceful 
mountain,  coyered  at  the  time  with  rich  plantations  and  forests  nearly 
to  its  crater,  reyealed  by  a  sudden  explosion  the  terrible  force  that 
was  sleeping  in  its  depths.  La  Somma,  reduced  to  powder,  was  pro- 
jected into  the  air ;  then  a  column  of  thick  smoke  was  seen  to  rise 
yertically  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  to  spread  horizontally, 
coyering  the  country  under  its  immense  shadows.  The  sun  was  ob- 
scured eyen  as  far  as  to  Rome,  and  it  was  belieyed  that  the  ^^great 
night  of  the  earth "  was  about  to  begin.  When  light  was  restored, 
the  dismantled  mountain  had  changed  its  form  ;  the  luxuriant  forests 
that  had  coyered  it  had  disappeared,  and  so  had  the  populous  cities  of 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  StabiaB,  buried,  with  tiieir  inhabitants, 
under  ashes  and  yolcanic  dibrU.  From  this  time,  Yesuyius  does  not 
Kf^eKt  to  haye  emitted  any  eruption  of  laya  for  seyeral  hundred 
years ;  and  this  period  of  quiet  at  that  center  seems  to  haye  been 
marked  at  Ischia  by  a  resumption  of  the  fires  of  Epomeo,  which  had 
enjoyed  so  long  a  rest  that  large  forests  had  grown  up  to  the  yery 
edge  of  its  crater.  In  1802,  after  the  island  had  been  shaken  with  a 
suooession  of  earthquakes  during  the  preyious  year,  the  laya  gushed 
ooi  by  a  new  caning  near  the  city  of  Ischia,  and  in  less  than  four 
homrs  reached  the  sea,  haying  destroyed  eyerything  in  its  passage  as 
if  it  had  been  a  torrent  of  fire.  The  city  was  terribly  afflicted ;  large 
houses  and  numerous  yillas  were  buried,  with  their  inhabitants.  The 
lougli  surfaoe  of  this  laya  stream  has  resisted  all  weathering,  and  still 
refuses  to  bear  any  yegetation.  The  new  ernptiye  phase  was  of  long 
duration,  and  it  is  remarked  that  while  it  continued  Yesuyius  was 
quiet  The  alternations  between  the  eruptiye  moyements  of  laya  in 
the  two  yolcanic  centers  find  a  natural  explanation  in  the  facts  that 
they  are  both  on  the  same  line  of  fracture,  and  a  subterranean  com- 
munication probably  exists  between  thenL 
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Epomeo  became  tranquil  after  Yesayios  resumed  its  eruptions ; 
and  for  long  series  of  years  the  island  of  Jschia  had  no  other  outlets 
for  the  escape  of  the  gases  generated  in  its  depths  than  its  thirty  or 
forty  thermal  springs,  which  have  contributed,  together  with  the  pore 
air  and  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  to  increase  every  year  the  crowd 
of  visitors. 

Every  indication  tends  to  support  the  belief  that  Ischia,  a  rival  to 
Vesuvius  in  the  height  of  its  volcano,  is  an  ancient  cone  composed  of 
the  matter  thrown  up  by  extremely  violent  submarine  eruptions  which 
took  place  before  the  present  epoch.  As  the  mountain  increased  in 
height  through  the  successive  accumulations  of  the  trachytic  projec- 
tions from  the  central  crater,  the  weaker  parts  of  its  flanks,  yielding 
to  the  height  of  the  liquid  colunm  in  the  vent,  were  deft  in  every  di- 
rection ;  the  injection  of  lavas  into  all  the  fissures  thus  formed  giving 
rise  to  the  flows  we  have  just  mentioned,  melted  in  with  and  consoli- 
dated the  structure,  which  is  thus  the  result  of  a  protracted  alternation 
of  projected  dUbriA  and  flows  of  compact  lavas.  We  can  in  this  man- 
ner account  for  the  disposition  of  the  grand  ravines  which,  descending 
from  Epomeo,  plow  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  to  a  great  depth. 


FlO.  3.— OOABT  07  IbOHZA,  lUH  VBOX  TBI  WMT,  POIXT  CoXAOOKIA. 

The  island  has,  therefore,  been  progressively  raised  above  the 
waters,  and  has  grown  laterally  during  the  historic  period,  as  is  testi- 
fied by  the  flows  of  lava  still  visible  on  the  Arso  and  on  Monte  Tabor, 
which  are  prolonged  to  the  sea,  and  by  the  numerous  secondary  cones 
scattered  over  its  plateaus.  It  definitely  acquired  its  present  relief 
toward  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Since  that  time,  Mount  Epomeo 
has  not  given  any  other  signs  of  its  volcanic  character  than  those  which 
the  scientific  observer  might  deduce  from  the  analogy  of  its  form  with 
the  forms  of  other  volcanoes.  Its  arid,  slashed  summit,  looking  up  to 
the  sky,  served  as  the  end  of  the  promenade  for  the  numerous  visitors 
who  every  sunmier  frequented  the  thermal  stations  at  Casamicciola, 
Castiglione,  and  San  Lorenzo.  Its  springs,  highly  endowed  with  ther- 
mal qualities,  and  the  exceptional  fertility  of  its  volcanic  soil,  on  which 
small  shrubs  became  arborescent,  would  have  sufficed  to  give  to  the 
fortunate,  healthful,  and  gay  island  great  wealth,  had  not  its  earth- 
quakes always  caused  apprehensions. 

These  disturbances  of  the  earth,  the  relations  of  which  with  the 
volcanic  structure  are  most  evident  have  repeatedly  brought  frightful 
disasters  upon  Ischia.  Hardly  a  trace  of  the  splendid  Roman  struc- 
tures once  built  upon  it  now  remains  ;  without  mentioning  specifically 
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all  the  recorded  earthquakes,  that  of  1881,  which  is  still  comparatiyely 
fresh  in  memory,  partly  destroyed  the  city  of  Casamiociola,  which  has 
now  been  obliterated.  It  gave  a  warning  by  which  no  one  knew  how 
to  profit.    The  constitntion  of  the  soil  of  the  island,  which  is  oom- 
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posed  chiefly  of  trachytic  tufas  and  unconsolidated  loose  matters,  is  a 
considerable  element  in  promoting  these  disasters. 

The  Ischian  earthquakes  are  narrowly  localized.  Their  origin  is 
not  doubtful,  but  is  readily  traceable  to  the  efforts  which  the  lavas  and 
the  gases,  strongly  compressed  under  the  earth,  make  to  escape.  Their 
effects  never  extend  to  great  distances.  The  catastrophe  which  has 
just  consummated  the  destruction  of  Casamicciola,  already  severely 
shaken  in  1881,  is  a  striking  example  of  them.  A  violent  shock,  quick 
as  the  firing  of  a  cannon,  was  enough  to  unsettle  and  partly  destroy 
the  whole  northern  slope  of  the  island.  Procida,  which  was  near  it,  was 
shaken,  but  only  a  few  rumblings  in  the  earth  were  felt  on  the  neigh- 
boring coast.  The  phenomena  are  marked  by  vertical  shocks,  acting 
only  upon  a  definite  point,  and  violent  in  proportion  as  they  are  lim- 
ited in  extent.  These  shocks  are  propagated  irregularly,  without  con- 
tinuity, by  sudden  starts,  across  the  trachytic  tufas  forming  the  sub- 
soil of  the  island.  Slides  of  the  ground  are  thus  produced,  which  carry 
off  with  them  cultivated  fields  and  buildings.  One  is  sometimes 
tempted  to  compare  them,  on  account  of  the  formidable  subterranean 
sounds  that  accompany  them,  and  of  their  suddenness,  to  mine  explo- 
sions ;  but  the  illustration  would  be  badly  chosen,  for  these  move- 
ments have  never  caused  a  sudden  rising  of  the  soil,  and  there  is 
nothing  about  them  comparable  to  the  disturbances  produced  by  an 
explosion. 

They  are  rather  sinkings  down,  into  a  soil  already  cracked  and 
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partly  dismtegrated  by  the  thermal  waters,  that  hare  produced  all 
these  disasters  which  we  now  know  have  been  greater  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  points  where  these  springs  are  most  active  and  most  abun- 
dant. CasamicoioUy  where  the  hydro-thermal  activity  of  the  island  ia 
concentrated,  has  been  destroyed  forever,  for  prudence  will  demand 
that  it  never  be  rebuilt.  A  single  house  remains  standing  in  the  midst 
of  that  disorder  of  ruins  and  that  accumulation  of  dead  bodies  that 
now  cover  the  site  of  a  watering-place  once  so  prosperous  and  so 
throngedi  The  city  of  Ischia  itself  has  suffered  severely ;  Loco 
Ameno  exists  no  more  ;  Forio  is  almost  in  ruins  ;  Porto  d'Ischia  has 
also  been  very  much  tried ;  and  we  might  say  that  there  is  not  one  of 
those  picturesque  villas,  hung  upon  the  mountain-side,  or  hidden  in 
the  verdure  of  the  valleys,  that  has  not  been  damaged ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  victims  buried  under  the  mass  of  ruins  will  probably  never  be 
fully  ascertained. 

We  shall  have  to  go  very  far  back  in  the  history  of  the  Neapolitan 
volcanoes  to  find  an  examjde  of  another  such  catastrophe.  Since 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  buried  under  a  cover  of  ashes  and 
lava,  the  most  recent  great  disaster  we  can  at  all  compare  with  the 
destruction  of  Ischia  is  that  of  Potenza,  which,  in  December,  1857,  cost 
the  lives  of  more  than  ten  thousand  persons.  This  was  in  Calabria — 
that  is,  in  one  of  the  provinces  between  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  which 
have  frequently  been  subjected  to  terrible  disturbances. — Translated 
for  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  from  La  Nature. 


A  PLEA  FOE  PURE  SCIENCE.* 

Bt  H.  A.  EOWLAND, 
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TIE  question  is  sometimes  asked  us  as  to  the  time  of  year  we  like 
the  best.  To  my  mind,  the  spring  is  the  most  delightful ;  for 
Nature  then  recovers  from  the  apathy  of  winter,  and  stirs  herself  to 
renewed  life.  The  leaves  grow,  and  the  buds  open,  with  a  suggestion 
of  vigor  delightful  to  behold  ;  and  we  revel  in  this  ever-renewed  life 
of  Nature.  But  this  can  not  always  last.  The  leaves  reach  their  limit ; 
the  buds  open  to  the  full,  and  pass  away.  Then  we  begin  to  ask  our- 
selves whether  all  this  display  has  been  in  vain,  or  whether  it  has  led 
to  a  bountiful  harvest. 

So  this  magnificent  country  of  ours  has  rivaled  the  vigor  of  spring 
in  its  growth.    Forests  have  been  leveled,  and  cities  built,  and  a  large 

*  yioe-Preaidential  Address  delivered  before  Section  B,  of  the  Amerioui  Assodrntton 
for  the  AdTtnoement  of  Sdenoe,  August  16, 1888.  Abridged  for  The  Popular  fidenoe 
Monthly. 
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and  powerful  nation  has  been  created  on  the  face  of  the  earth*  We 
are  proad  of  our  advancement.  We  are  proud  of  such  cities  as  this, 
founded  in  a  day  upon  a  spot  over  which,  but  a  few  years  since,  the 
red-man  hunted  the  buffalo.  But  we  must  remember  that  this  is  only 
tiie  spring  of  our  country.  Our  glance  must  not  be  backward  ;  for, 
howerer  beautiful  leaves  and  blossoms  are,  and  however  marvelous 
Aeir  rapid  increase,  they  are  but  leaves  and  blossoms,  after  alL 
Bather  should  we  look  forward  to  discover  what  will  be  the  outcome 
of  all  this,  and  what  the  chance  of  harvest.  For,  if  we  do  this  in  time, 
we  may  discover  the  worm  which  threatens  the  ripe  fruit,  or  the  bar- 
ren spot  where  the  harvest  is  withering  for  want  of  water. 

I  am  required  to  address  the  so-called  physical  section  of  this  As- 
sociation. Fain  would  I  speak  pleasant  words  to  you  on  this  subject ; 
fain  would  I  recount  to  you  the  progress  made  in  this  subject  by  my 
countrymen,  and  their  noble  efforts  to  understand  the  order  of  the 
univene.  But  I  go  out  to  gather  the  grain  ripe  to  the  harvest,  and  I 
find  only  tares.  Here  and  there  a  noble  head  of  grain  rises  above  the 
weeds  ;  but  so  few  are  they  that  I  find  the  majority  of  my  country- 
men know  them  not,  but  think  that  they  have  a  waving  harvest,  while 
it  is  only  one  of  weeds,  after  aU.  American  science  is  a  thing  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  not  of  the  present  or  past ;  and  the  proper  course  of  one  in  my 
position  is  to  consider  what  must  be  done  to  create  a  science  of  physics 
in  this  country,  rather  than  to  call  telegraphs,  electric  lights,  and  such 
conveniences,  by  the  name  of  science.  I  do  not  wish  to  underrate  the 
value  of  all  these  things  :  the  progress  of  the  world  depends  on  them, 
and  he  is  to  be  honored  who  cultivates  them  successfully.  So  also 
the  cook  who  invents  a  new  and  palatable  dish  for  the  table  benefits 
tiie  world  to  a  certain  d^ree* ;  yet  we  do  not  dignify  him  by  the  name 
of  a  chemist.  And  yet  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  especially  in 
American  newspapers,  to  have  the  applications  of  science  confounded 
with  pure  science  :  and  some  obscure  American  who  steals  the  ideas  of 
some  great  mind  of  the  past,  and  enriches  himself  by  the  application 
of  the  same  to  domestic  uses,  is  often  lauded  above  the  great  origina- 
tor of  the  idea,  who  might  have  worked  out  hundreds  of  such  appli- 
cations, had  his  mind  possessed  the  necessary  element  of  vulgarity.  I 
liave  often  been  asked  which  was  the  more  important  to  the  world, 
pure  or  applied  science.  To  have  the  applications  of  a  science,  the 
aoiance  itself  must  exist.  Should  we  stop  its  progress,  and  attend 
only  to  its  applications,  we  should  soon  degenerate  into  a  people  like 
the  Chinese,  who  have  made  no  progress  for  generations,  because  they 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  applications  of  science,  and  have  never 
aoogfat  for  reasons  in  what  they  have  done.  The  reasons  constitute 
pure  science.  They  have  known  the  application  of  gunpowder  for 
centuries  ;  and  yet  the  reasons  for  its  peculiar  action,  if  sought  in  the 
proper  manner,  would  have  developed  the  science  of  chemistry,  and 
even  of  physics,  with  aU  their  numerous  applications.    By  contenting 
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themBelves  with  the  fact  that  gunpowder  will  explode,  and  seeking  no 
farther,  they  have  fallen  behind  in  the  progress  of  the  world  ;  and  we 
now  regard  this  oldest  and  most  nomerous  of  nations  as  only  barba- 
rians. And  yet  our  own  country  is  in  this  same  state.  Bat  we  haye 
done  better ;  for  we  have  taken  the  science  of  the  Old  World,  and  ap- 
plied it  to  all  oar  uses,  accepting  it  like  the  rain  of  heayen,  without 
asking  whence  it  came,  or  eyen  acknowledging  the  debt  of  gratitude 
we  owe  to  the  great  and  unselfish  workers  who  haye  giyen  it  to  us. 
And,  like  the  rain  of  heayen,  this  pure  science  has  fallen  upon  our 
country,  and  made  it  great  and  rich  and  strong. 

To  a  ciyilized  nation  of  the  present  day,  the  applications  of  science 
are  a  necessity ;  and  our  country  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  this  line, 
only  for  the  reason  that  there  are  certain  countries  in  the  world  where 
pure  science  has  been  and  is  cultiyated,  and  where  the  study  of  na- 
ture is  considered  a  noble  pursuit.  But  such  countries  are  rare,  and 
those  who  wish  to  pursue  pure  science  in  our  own  country  must  be 
prepared  to  face  public  opinion  in  a  manner  which  requires  much  moral 
courage.  They  must  be  prepared  to  be  looked  down  upon  by  eyery 
successful  inventor  whose  shallow  mind  imagines  that  the  only  pursuit 
of  mankind  is  wealth,  and  that  he  who  obtains  most  has  best  succeeded 
in  this  world.  Everybody  can  comprehend  a  million  of  money ;  but 
how  few  can  comprehend  any  advance  in  scientific  theory,  especially 
in  its  more  abstruse  portions  I  And  thb,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  small  number  of  persons  who  have  ev^  devoted  themselves  to 
work  of  the  higher  order  in  any  human  pursuit.  Man  is  a  gregarious 
animal,  and  depends  very  much,  for  his  happiness,  on  the  sympathy  of 
those  around  him  ;  and  it  is  rare  to  find  one  with  the  courage  to  pur- 
sue his  own  ideals  in  spite  of  his  surroundings.  In  times  past,  men 
were  more  isolated  than  at  present,  and  each  came  in  contact  with  a 
fewer  number  of  people.  Hence  that  time  constitutes  the  period  when 
the  great  sculptures,  paintings,  and  poems  were  produced.  Each  man's 
mind  was  comparatively  free  to  follow  its  own  ideals,  and  the  results 
were  the  great  and  unique  works  of  the  ancient  masters.  To-day  the 
railroad  and  the  telegraph,  the  books  and  newspapers,  have  united  each 
individual  man  with  the  rest  of  the  world :  instead  of  his  mind  being 
an  individual,  a  thing  apart  by  itself,  and  unique,  it  has  become  so  in- 
fluenced by  the  outer  world,  and  so  dependent  upon  it,  that  it  has  lost 
its  originiJity  to  a  great  extent.  The  man  who  in  times  past  would 
naturally  have  been  in  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty,  mentally  and 
physically,  to-day  measures  tape  behind  a  counter,  and  with  lordly  air 
advises  the  naturally  bom  genius  how.  he  may  best  bring  his  outward 
appearance  down  to  a  level  with  his  own.  A  new  idea  he  never  had, 
but  he  can  at  least  cover  his  mental  nakedness  with  ideas  imbibed  from 
others.  So  the  genius  of  the  past  soon  perceives  that  his  higher  ideas 
are  too  high  to  be  appreciated  by  the  world  ;  his  mind  is  clipped  down 
to  the  standard  form;  every  natural  offshoot  upward  is  repressed, 
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imtil  the  man  is  no  higher  than  his  fellows.  Hence  the  world,  through 
die  abandanoe  of  its  interoonrse,  is  reduced  to  a  level  What  was 
foimerlj  a  grand  and  magnificent  landscape,  with  mountains  ascend- 
ing above  the  clouds,  and  depths  whose  gloom  we  can  not  now  appre- 
ciate, has  become  serene  and  peaceful  The  depths  have  been  fiUed, 
and  the  heights  leveled,  and  the  wavy  harvests  and  smoky  factories 
eover  the  landscape. 

As  far  as  the  average  man  is  concerned,  the  change  is  for  the  bet- 
Ux,  The  average  life  of  man  is  far  pleasanter,  and  his  mental  con- 
dition better,  than  before.  But  we  miss  the  vigor  imparted  by  the 
moontains.  We  are  tired  of  mediocrity,  the  curse  of  our  country. 
We  are  tired  of  seeing  our  artists  reduced  to  hirelings,  and  imploring 
Congress  to  protect  them  against  foreign  competition.  We  are  tired 
of  seeing  our  countrymen  take  their  science  from  abroad,  and  boast 
ttat  they  here  convert  it  into  wealth.  We  are  tired  of  seeing  our 
profesBora  degrading  their  chairs  by  the  pursuit  of  applied  science  in- 
stead of  pure  science ;  or  sitting  inactive  while  the  whole  world  is 
open  to  investigation  ;  lingering  by  the  wayside  while  the  problem  of 
the  universe  remains  unsolved.  We  wish  for  something  higher  and 
nobler  in  this  country  of  mediocrity,  for  a  mountain  to  relieve  the 
landscape  of  its  monotony.  We  are  surrounded  with  mysteries,  and 
have  been  created  with  minds  to  enjoy  and  reason  to  aid  in  the  un- 
folding of  such  mysteries.  Nature  calls  to  us  to  study  her,  and  our 
better  feelings  urge  us  in  the  same  direction. 

For  generations  there  have  been  some  few  students  of  science  who 
have  esteemed  the  study  of  nature  the  most  noble  of  pursuits.  Some 
have  been  wealthy,  and  some  poor  ;  but  they  have  all  had  one  thing 
in  common — the  love  of  nature  and  its  laws.  To  these  few  men  the 
▼Ofld  owes  all  the  progress  due  to  applied  science,  and  yet  very  few 
erer  received  any  payment  in  this  world  for  their  labors. 

Faraday,  the  great  discoverer  of  the  principle  on  which  all  machines 
for  electric  lighting,  dectrio  railways,  and  the  transmission  of  power, 
most  rest,  died  a  poor  man,  although  others  and  the  whole  world  have 
been  enriched  by  his  discoveries.  And  such  must  be  the  fate  of  the 
followers  in  hia  footsteps  for  some  time  to  come. 

But  there  wiU  be  those  in  the  future  who  will  study  nature  from 
pore  love,  and  for  them  higher  prizes  than  any  yet  obtained  are  wait- 
ing. We  have  but  yet  commenced  our  pursuit  of  science,  and  stand 
iipon  the  threshold  wondering  what  there  is  within*  We  explain  the 
motion  of  the  planet  by  the  law  of  gravitation  ;  but  who  will  explain 
how  two  bodies,  millions  of  miles  apart,  tend  to  go  toward  each  other 
widi  a  certain  force  ? 

We  now  weigh  and  measure  electricity  and  electric  currents  with 
as  much  ease  as  ordinary  matter,  yet  have  we  made  any  approach  to 
u  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  electricity  ?  Light  is  an  undu- 
Utory  motion,  and  yet  do  we  know  what  it  is  that  undulates  ?    Heat 
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is  motion,  and  yet  do  we  know  what  it  is  that  moves  ?  Ordinary  mat- 
ter is  a  common  sabstance,  and  yet  who  shall  fathom  the  mystery  of 
its  internal  constitution  f 

There  is  room  for  all  in  the  work,  and  the  race  has  but  conmienced. 
The  problems  are  not  to  be  solved  m  a  moment,  but  need  the  best  work 
of  the  best  minds,  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Shall  our  country  be  contented  to  stand  by,  while  other  countries 
lead  in  the  race  ?  Shall  we  always  grovel  in  tiie  dust,  and  pick  up  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  the  rich  man's  table,  considering  ourselves 
richer  than  he  because  we  have  more  crumbs,  while  we  forget  that  he 
has  the  cake,  which  is  the  source  of  all  crumbs  ?  Shall  we  be  swine, 
to  whom  the  com  and  husks  are  of  more  value  than  the  pearls  P  If  I 
read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  I  think  we  shall  not  always  be  con- 
tented with  our  inferior  position.  From  looking  down  we  have  almost 
become  blind,  but  may  recover.  In  a  new  country,  the  necessities  of 
life  must  be  attended  to  first.  The  curse  of  Adam  is  upon  us  all,  and 
we  must  earn  our  bread. 

But  it  is  the  mission  of  applied  science  to  render  this  easier  for  the 
whole  world.  There  is  a  story  which  I  once  read,  which  will  illus- 
trate the  true  position  of  applied  science  in  the  world.  A  boy,  more 
fond  of  reading  than  of  work,  was  employed,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
steam-engine,  to  turn  the  valve  at  every  stroke.  Necessity  was  the 
mother  of  invention  in  his  case :  his  reading  was  disturbed  by  his 
work,  and  he  soon  discovered  that  he  might  become  free  from  his 
work  by  so  tying  the  valve  to  some  movable  portion  of  the  engine  as 
to  make  it  move  its  own  valve.  So  I  consider  that  the  true  pursuit  of 
mankind  is  intellectual.  The  scientific  study  of  nature,  in  all  its 
branches,  of  mathematics,  of  mankind  in  its  past  and  present,  the  pur- 
suit of  art,  and  the  cultivation  of  all  that  is  great  and  noble  in  the 
world — these  are  the  highest  occupations  of  mankind.  Commerce,  the 
applications  of  science,  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  are  necessities 
which  are  a  curse  to  those  with  high  ideals,  but  a  blessing  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  world  which  has  neither  the  ability  nor  the  taste  for  higher 
pursuits. 

As  the  applications  of  science  multiply,  living  becomes  easier,  the 
wealth  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  can  better  be  obtained, 
and  the  pursuit  of  other  things  besides  the  necessities  of  Uf  e  becomes 
possible. 

But  the  moral  qualities  must  also  be  cultivated  in  proportion  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  before  much  can  be  done  in  pure  science.  The 
successful  sculptor  or  painter  naturally  attains  to  wealth  through  the 
legitimate  work  of  his  profession.  The  novelist,  the  poet,  the  mu- 
sician, all  have  wealth  before  them  as  the  end  of  a  successful  career. 
But  the  scientist  and  the  mathematician  have  no  such  incentive  to 
work  :  they  must  earn  their  living  by  other  pursuits,  usually  teaching, 
and  only  devote  their  surplus  time  to  the  true  pursuit  of  their  science. 
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And  frequently,  by  the  small  salary  whieh  they  receive,  by  the  lack 
of  instromentsd  and  literary  facilities,  by  the  mental  atmosphere  in 
whidi  they  exist,  and,  most  of  all,  by  their  low  ideals  of  life,  they  are 
led  to  devote  their  sorplns  time  to  applied  science  or  to  other  means 
of  increasing  their  fortune.  How  shall  we,  then,  honor  the  few,  the 
very  few,  who,  in  spite  of  all  difficolties,  have  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on 
the  goal,  and  have  steadUy  worked  for  pore  science,  giving  to  the 
world  a  most  precions  donation,  which  has  borne  fruit  in  onr  g^reater 
knowledge  of  the  universe  and  in  the  applications  to  our  physical  life 
which  have  enriched  thousands  and  benefited  each  one  of  us  f  There 
are  also  those  who  have  every  facility  for  the  pursuit  of  science,  who 
have  an  ample  salary  and  every  appliance  for  work,  yet  who  devote 
themselves  to  commercial  work,  to  testifying  in  courts  of  law,  and  to 
any  other  work  to  increase  their  present  large  income.  Such  men  would 
be  leepeetable  if  they  gave  up  die  name  of  professor,  and  took  that  of 
consulting  chemists  or  physicists.  And  such  men  are  needed  in  the 
community.  But  for  a  man  to  occupy  the  professor's  chair  in  a  promi- 
nent  oolite,  and,  by  his  ena^  and  ability  in  the  commercial  applica- 
tiona  of  his  science,  stand  before  the  local  community  in  a  prominent 
manner,  and  become  the  newspaper  exponent  of  his  science,  is  a  dis- 
grace both  to  him  and  his  college.  It  is  the  death-blow  to  science  in 
that  region.  Call  him  by  his  proper  name,  and  he  becomes  at  once  a 
usrful  member  of  the  community.  Put  in  his  place  a  man  who  shall 
by  precept  and  example  cultivate  his  science,  and  how  different  is  the 
result !  Young  men,  looking  forward  into  the  world  for  something 
to  do,  see  before  them  this  high  and  noble  life,  and  they  see  that  there 
is  something  more  honorable  than  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  They 
are  thus  led  to  devote  their  lives  to  similar  pursuits,  and  they  honor 
the  professor  who  has  drawn  them  to  something  higher  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  aspired  to  reach. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in  this  matter.  It  is  no  disgrace 
to  make  money  by  an  invention,  or  otherwise,  or  to  do  commercial 
scientific  work  under  some  circumstances.  But  let  pure  science  be  the 
aim  of  those  in  the  chairs  of  professors,  and  so  prominently  the  aim 
that  there  can  be  no  mistake.  If  our  aim  in  life  is  wealth,  let  us  hon- 
estly engage  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  compete  with  others  for  its 
possession.  But  if  we  choose  a  life  which  we  consider  higher,  let  us 
live  up  to  it,  taking  wealth  or  poverty  as  it  may  chance  to  come  to  us, 
but  letting  neither  turn  us  aside  from  our  pursuit. 

The  work  of  teaching  may  absorb  the  energies  of  many ;  and,  in- 
deed, this  is  the  excuse  given  by  most  for  not  doing  any  scientific 
work.  But  there  is  an  old  saying,  that  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way.  Few  professors  do  as  much  teaching  or  lecturing  as  the  German 
professors,  who  are  also  noted  for  their  elaborate  papers  in  the  scien- 
tific journals.  I  myself  have  been  burdened  down  with  work,  and 
know  what  it  is  ;  and  yet  I  here  assert  that  all  can  find  time  for  scien- 
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tifio  research  if  they  desire  it.  Bat  here,  again,  that  corse  of  our  coun- 
try, mediocrity,  is  upon  us.  Our  colleges  and  universities  seldom  call 
for  first-class  men  of  reputation,  and  I  have  even  heard  the  trustee  of 
a  well-known  college  assert  that  no  professor  should  engage  in  research 
because  of  the  time  wasted  1  I  was  glad  to  see,  soon  after,  by  the  call 
of  a  prominent  scientist  to  that  ooUege,  that  the  majority  of  the  trus- 
tees did  not  agree  with  him. 

That  teaching  is  important,  goes  without  saying.  A  successful 
teacher  is  to  be  respected  ;  but,  if  he  does  not  lead  his  scholars  to  that 
which  is  highest^  is  he  not  blameworthy?  We  are,  then,  to  look  to 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  land  for  most  of  the  work  in  pure 
science  which  is  done.  Let  us  therefore  examine  these  latter,  and  siee 
what  the  prospect  is. 

One,  whom  perhaps  we  may  here  style  a  practical  follower  of  Rus- 
kin,  has  stated  that  while  in  this  country  he  was  variously  designated 
by  the  title  of  captain,  colonel,  and  professor.  The  story  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  but  we  all  know  enough  of  the  customs  of  our  country- 
men not  to  dispute  it  on  general  principles.  All  men  are  bom  equal : 
some  men  are  captains,  colonels,  and  professors,  and  therefore  all  men 
are  such.  The  logic  is  conclusive ;  and  the  same  kind  of  logic  seems 
to  have  been  applied  to  our  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  I  have 
before  me  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1880.  Ac- 
cording to  that  report,  there  were  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine,*  or 
say,  in  round  numbers,  four  hundred  institutions,  calling  themselves 
colleges  or  universities,  in  our  country !  We  may  well  exclaim  that 
ours  is  a  great  country,  having  more  than  the  whole  world  besides. 
The  fact  is  sufficient.  The  whole  earth  would  hardly  support  such  a 
number  of  first-class  institutions.  The  curse  of  mediocrity  must  be 
upon  them,  to  swarm  in  such  numbers.  They  must  be  a  cloud  of  mos- 
quitoes, instead  of  eagles  as  they  profess.  And  this  becomes  evident 
on  further  analysis.  About  one  third  aspire  to  the  name  of  univer- 
sity ;  and  I  note  one  called  by  that  name  which  has  two  professors 
and  eighteen  students,  and  another  having  three  teachers  and  twelve 
students !  And  these  instances  are  not  unique,  for  the  number  of  small 
institutions  and  schools  which  call  themselves  universities  is  very  great. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  from  the  statistics  alone  the  exact  standing  of 
these  institutions.  The  extremes  are  easy  to  manage.  Who  can  doubt 
that  an  institution  with  over  eight  hundred  students,  and  a  faculty  of 
seventy,  is  of  a  higher  grade  than  those  above  cited  having  ten  or 
twenty  students  and  two  or  three  in  the  faculty  ?  Yet  this  is  not  al- 
ways true ;  for  I  note  one  institution  with  over  five  hundred  students 
which  is  known  to  me  personally  as  of  the  grade  of  a  high-schooL 
The  statistics  are  more  or  less  defective,  and  it  would  much  weaken 
the  force  of  my  remarks  if  I  went  too  much  into  detaU.    I  append  the 

*  Three  hundred  and  sixtj-fonr  reported  on,  and  twenty-Ave  not  reported. 
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following  tables,  bowerer,  of  tbree  bnndred  and  tbuty  so-called  col- 
leges and  nniversities : 

218  bad  from     0  to  100  students. 
88    "       "     100   *'  200        " 
12    "       "     200   "   300        " 
6    "       "     300   "  500        " 
6  over         500 

Of  three  bnndred  and  twenty-two  so-called  colleges  and  nniyersities — 

206  bad   0  to  10  in  tbe  faculty. 
99    «    10   «  20         "        " 
17    "   20  or  over       «        " 

If  tbe  statistics  were  f  ortbcoming — and  possibly  tbey  may  exist — 
we  migbt  also  get  an  idea  of  tbe  standing  of  tbese  institutions  and 
Aeir  approacb  to  tbe  true  university  idea,  by  tbe  average  age  of  tbe 
flcholars.  Possibly  also  tbe  ratio  of  number  of  scbolars  to  teacbers 
might  be  of  some  belp.  All  tbese  metbods  give  an  approximation  to 
the  present  standing  of  tbe  institutions.  But  tbere  is  anotber  metbod 
of  attacking  tbe  problem,  wbicb  is  very  exact,  but  it  only  gives  us 
the  postibUUies  of  wbicb  tbe  institution  is  capable.  I  refer  to  tbe 
wealth  of  tbe  institution.  In  estimating  tbe  wealth,  I  have  not  in- 
cluded tbe  value  of  grounds  and  buildings,  for  this  is  of  little  impor- 
tance, eitber  to  tbe  present  or  future  standing  of  tbe  institution.  As 
good  work  can  be  done  in  a  bovel  as  in  a  palace.  I  bave  taken  tbe 
prodactive  funds  of  tbe  institution  as  tbe  basis  of  estimate.    I  find — 

234  bave  below     $500,000. 

8    ''      between  $500,000  and  $1,000,000. : 
8    "      over    $1,000,000. 

There  is  no  fact  more  firmly  established,  all  over  tbe  world,  tban 
that  the  bigber  education  can  never  be  made  to  pay  for  itself.  Usu- 
ally the  cost  to  a  college,  of  educating  a  young  man,  very  mucb  ex- 
ceeds what  be  pays  for  it,  and  is  often  tbree  or  four  times  as  mucb. 
The  bigber  tbe  education,  tbe  greater  tbis  proportion  will  be  ;  and  a 
nniverrity  of  tbe  bigbest  class  sbould  anticipate  only  a  small  accession 
to  its  income  from  tbe  fees  of  students.  Hence  tbe  test  I  bave  applied 
most  give  a  true  representation  of  tbe  possibilities  in  every  case.  Ac- 
cording to  tbe  figures,  only  sixteen  colleges  and  universities  bave 
1500,000  or  over  of  invested  funds,  and  only  one  balf  of  tbese  bave 
$1,000,000  and  over.  Now,  even  tbe  latter  sum  is  a  very  small  endow- 
ment for  a  college  ;  and  to  call  any  institution  a  university  wbicb  bas 
less  tban  $1,000,000  is  to  render  it  absurd  in  tbe  face  of  tbe  world. 
And  yet  more  tban  one  bundred  of  our  institutions,  many  of  them 
VOTy  respectable  colleges,  bave  abused  tbe  word  "  university '*  in  tbis 
manner.  It  is  to  be  boped  that  tbe  endowment  of  tbe  more  respect- 
able of  tbese  institutions  may  be  increased,  as  many  of  tbem  deserve 
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it ;  and  their  unfortunate  appellation  has  probably  been  repented  of 
long  since. 

But  what  shall  we  think  of  a  community  that  gives  the  charter  of 
a  university  to  an  institution  with  a  total  of  $20^000  endownment, 
two  so-called  prof  essors^  and  eighteen  students ;  or  another  with  three 
professors,  twelve  students,  and  a  total  of  $27,000  endowment,  mostly 
invested  in  buildings  I  And  yet  there  are  very  many  similar  institu- 
tions ;  there  being  sixteen  with  three  professors  or  less,  and  very  many 
indeed  with  only  four  or  five. 

Such  facts  as  these  could  only  exist  in  a  democratic  country,  where 
pride  is  taken  in  reducing  everything  to  a  leveL  And  I  may  also  say 
that  it  can  only  exist  in  the  early  days  of  such  a  democracy  ;  for  an 
intelligent  public  will  soon  perceive  that  calling  a  thing  by  a  wrong 
name  does  not  change  its  character,  and  that  truth,  above  all  things, 
should  be  taught  to  the  youth  of  the  nation. 

It  may  be  urged  that  all  these  institutions  are  doing  good  work  in 
education  ;  and  that  many  young  men  are  thus  taught  who  could  not 
afford  to  go  to  a  true  college  or  imiversity.  But  I  do  not  object  to 
the  education — though  I  have  no  doubt  an  investigation  would  dis- 
close equal  absurdities  here — for  it  is  aside  from  my  object.  But  I 
do  object  to  lowering  the  ideals  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  Let 
them  know  that  they  are  attending  a  school,  and  not  a  university  ; 
and  let  them  know  that  above  them  comes  the  college,  and  above  that 
the  university.  Let  them  be  taught  that  they  are  only  half-educated, 
and  that  there  are  persons  in  the  world  by  whose  side  they  are  but 
atoms.    Li  other  words,  let  them  be  taught  the  truth. 

It  may  be  that  some  small  institutions  are  of  high  grade,  especially 
those  which  are  new  ;  but  who  can  doubt  that  more  than  two  thirds 
of  our  institutions  calling  themselves  colleges  and  imiversities  are  un- 
worthy of  the  name  ?  Each  one  of  these  institutions  has  so-called  pro- 
fessors, but  it  is  evident  that  they  can  be  only  of  the  grade  of  teach- 
ers. Why  should  they  not  be  so  called  ?  The  position  of  teacher  is 
an  honored  one,  but  is  not  made  more  honorable  by  the  assumption  of 
a  false  title.  Furthermore,  the  multiplication  of  the  title  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  obtained  render  it  scarcely  worth  striving 
for.  When  the  man  of  energy,  ability,  and  perhaps  genius,  is  re- 
warded by  the  same  title  and  emoluments  as  the  commonplace  man 
with  the  modicum  of  knowledge^  who  takes  to  teaching,  not  because 
of  any  latitude  for  his  work,  but  possibly  because  he  has  not  the  en- 
ergy to  compete  with  his  fellow-men  in  business,  then  I  say  one  of  the 
inducements  for  first-class  men  to  become  professors  is  gone. 

When  work  and  ability  are  required  for  the  position,  and  when 
the  professor  is  expected  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  his  subject, 
and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  advance  it,  and  when  he  is  selected  for 
these  reasons,  then  the  position  will  be  worth  working  for,  and  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  will  be  honored  accordingly.    The  chivaMc  spirit 
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iHiioh  prompted  Faraday  to  devote  hiB  life  to  the  staci  j  of  nature  may 
actuate  a  few  noble  men  to  give  their  lives  to  scientific  work  ;  but,  if 
we  wifih  to  cultivate  this  highest  class  of  men  in  science,  we  most 
open  a  career  f <»r  them  worthy  of  their  efforts. 

Jenny  Lind,  with  her  beantif ol  voice,  would  have  cultivated  it  to 
some  extent  in  her  native  village  ;  yet  who  would  expect  her  to  travel 
over  the  world,  and  give  concerts  for  nothing?  and  how  would  she 
h»ve  been  able  to  do  so  if  she  had  wished?  And  so  the  scien- 
tific man,  whatever  his  natural  talents,  must  have  instruments  and  a 
library,  and  a  suitable  and  respectable  salary  to  live  upon,  before  he 
is  able  to  exert  himself  to  his  full  capacity.  This  is  true  of  advance 
in  all  the  higher  departments  of  human  learning,  and  yet  something 
mere  is  necessary.  It  is  not  those  in  this  country  who  receive  the 
largest  salary,  and  have  positions  in  the  richest  colleges,  who  have  ad- 
vanced their  subject  the  most :  men  receiving  the  highest  salaries, 
and  occupying  the  professor's  chair,  are  to-day  doing  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  pure  science,  but  are  striving  by  the  commercial  applications  of 
their  science  to  increase  their  already  large  salary.  Such  pursuits,  as 
I  have  said  before,  are  honorable  in  their  proper  place  ;  but  the  duty 
of  a  professor  is  to  advance  his  science,  and  to  set  an  example  of 
pure  and  true  devotion  to  it  which  shall  demonstrate  to  his  students 
and  the  world  that  there  is  something  high  and  noble  worth  living  for. 
Honey-changers  are  often  respectable  men,  and  yet  they  were  once 
sevo^ly  rebuked  for  carrying  on  their  trade  in  the  court  of  the 
temple. 

Wealth  does  not  constitute  a  university,  buildings  do  not :  it  is 
tiie  men  who  constitute  its  faculty,  and  the  students  who  learn  from 
them.  It  is  the  last  and  highest  step  which  the  mere  student  takes. 
He  goes  forth  into  the  world,  and  the  height  to  which  he  rises  has  been 
influenced  by  the  ideals  which  he  has  consciously  or  unconsciously  im- 
bibed in  his  university.  If  the  professors  imder  whom  he  has  studied 
have  been  high  in  their  profession,  and  have  themselves  had  high 
ideals  ;  if  they  have  considered  the  advance  of  their  particular  subject 
their  highest  work  in  life,  and  are  themselves  honored  for  their  intel- 
lect throughout  the  world — the  student  is  drawn  toward  that  which 
is  highest,  and  ever  after  in  life  has  high  ideals.  But  if  the  student 
is  taught  by  what  are  sometimes  called  good  teachers,  and  teachers 
only,  who  know  little  more  than  the  student,  and  who  are  often  sur- 
pamed  and  even  despised  by  him,  no  one  can  doubt  the  lowered  tone 
of  his  mind.  He  finds  that  by  his  feeble  efforts  he  can  surpass  one 
to  whom  a  university  has  given  its  highest  honor  ;  and  he  begins  to 
think  that  he  himself  is  a  bom  genius,  and  the  incentive  to  work  is 
gone.  He  is  great  by  the  side  of  the  mole-hill,  and  does  not  know 
any  mountain  to  compare  himself  with. 

A  university  should  not  only  have  great  men  in  its  faculty,  but 
have  numerous  minor  professors  and  assistants  of  all  kinds,  and  diould 
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enoourage  the  highest  work^  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  Miooorage 
the  student  to  his  highest  efforts. 

But,  assuming  that  the  professor  has  high  ideals^  wealth  such  as 
only  a  large  and  high  university  can  command  is  necessary  to  allow 
him  the  fullest  development. 

And  this  is  specially  so  in  our  science  of  physics.  In  the  early 
days  of  physics  and  chemistry,  many  of  the  f undsuDOiental  experiments 
could  be  performed  with  the  simplest  apparatus.  And  so  we  often 
find  the  names  of  WoUaston  and  Faraday  mentioned  as  needing 
scarcely  anything  for  their  researches.  Much  can  even  now  be  done 
with  the  simplest  apparatus ;  and  nobody,  except  the  utterly  incompe- 
tent^ need  stop  tot  want  of  it.  But  the  fact  remains,  that  one  can 
only  be  free  to  investigate  in  all  departments  of  chemistry  and  physios^ 
when  he  not  only  has  a  complete  laboratory  at  his  command,  but  a 
friend  to  draw  on  for  the  expenses  of  each  experiment.  That  simplest 
of  the  departments  of  physics,  namely,  astronomy,  has  now  reached 
such  perfection  that  nobody  can  expect  to  do  much  more  in  it  with- 
out a  perfectly  equipped  observatory ;  and  even  this  would  be  useless 
without  an  income  sufficient  to  employ  a  corps  of  assistants  to  make 
the  observations  and  computations.  But,  even  in  this  simplest  of  phys- 
ical subjects,  there  is  great  misunderstanding.  Our  country  has  very 
many  excellent  observatories  :  and  yet  little  work  is  done  in  compari- 
son, because  no  provision  has  been  made  for  maintaining  the  work  of 
the  observatory ;  and  the  wealth  which,  if  concentrated,  might  have 
made  one  effective  observatory  which  would  prove  a  benefit  to  astro- 
nomical science,  when  scattered  among  a  half-dozen,  merely  furnishes 
telescopes  for  the  people  in  the  surrounding  region  to  view  the  moon 
with.  And  here  I  strike  the  key-note  of  at  least  one  need  of  our  coun- 
try, if  she  would  stand  well  in  science.  •  .  • 

Americans  have  shown  no  lack  of  invention  in  small  things ;  and 
the  same  spirit,  when  united  to  knowledge  and  love  of  science,  be- 
comes the  spirit  of  research.  The  telegraph  operator,  with  his  limited 
knowledge  of  electricity  and  its  laws,  naturally  turns  his  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  only  electrical  instrument  he  knows  anjrthing 
about ;  and  his  researches  would  be  confined  to  the  limited  sphere  of 
his  knowledge,  and  to  the  simple  laws  with  which  he  is  acquainted. 
But  as  his  knowledge  increases,  and  the  field  broadens  before  him,  as 
he  studies  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  subject,  imd  the  electro- 
magnetic theory  of  light  loses  the  dim  haze  due  to  distance  and  be- 
comes his  constant  companion,  the  telegraph  instrument  becomes  to 
him  a  toy,  and  his  effort  to  discover  something  new  becomes  research 
in  pure  science. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  advance  science  until  one  has  mastered 
the  science :  he  must  step  to  the  front  before  his  blows  can  tell  in  the 
strife.  Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  anybody  can  be  thorough  in  any 
department  of  science  without  wishing  to  advance  it.    In  the  study  of 
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what  is  known,  in  the  reading  of  the  scientific  joumalB,  and  the  discus- 
sions  therein  contained  of  the  current  scientibBc  questions^  one  would 
obtain  an  impulse  to  work,  even  though  it  did  not  before  exist.  And 
the  same  spirit  which  prompted  him  to  seek  what  was  already  known 
would  make  him  wish  to  know  the  unknown.  And  I  may  say  that  1 
never  met  a  case  of  thorough  knowledge  in  my  own  science,  except  in 
the  case  of  well-known  investigators.  I  have  met  men  who  talked 
well,  and  I  have  sometimes  asked  myself  why  they  did  not  do  some- 
thing ;  but  farther  knowledge  of  their  character  has  shown  me  the 
superficiality  of  their  knowledge.  I  am  no  longer  a  believer  in  men 
who  could  do  something  if  they  would,  or  would  do  something  if  they 
had  a  chance.  They  are  impostors.  If  the  true  spirit  is  there,  it  will 
show  itself  in  spite  of  circumstances. 

As  I  remarked  before,  the  investigator  in  pure  science  is  usually  a 
professor.  He  must  teach  as  well  as  investigate.  It  is  a  question 
which  has  been  discussed  in  late  years  as  to  whether  these  two  func- 
tions would  better  be  combined  in  the  same  individual,  or  separated. 
It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  most  that  a  certain  amount  of  teaching 
18  conducive,  rather  than  otherwise,  to  the  spirit  of  research.  I  myself 
think  that  this  is  true,  and  I  should  myself  not  like  to  give  up  my 
daily  lecture.  But  one  must  not  be  overburdened.  I  suppose  that 
die  true  solution,  in  many  cases,  would  be  found  in  the  multiplication 
of  sasiBtants,  not  only  for  the  work  of  teaching,  but  of  research.  Some 
men  are  gifted  with  more  ideas  than  they  can  work  out  with  their 
own  hands,  and  the  world  is  losing  much  by  not  supplying  them  with 
extra  hands.  Life  is  short :  old  age  comes  quickly,  and  the  amount 
one  pair  of  hands  can  do  is  very  limited.  What  sort  of  shop  would 
that  be,  <»r  what  sort  of  factory,  where  one  man  had  to  do  all  the  wotk 
with  his  own  hands  ?  It  is  a  fact  in  nature,  which  no  democracy  can 
change,  that  men  are  not  equal — that  some  have  brains,  and  some 
hands.  And  no  idle  talk  about  equality  can  ever  subvert  the  order  of 
the  universe. 

I  know  of  no  institution  in  this  country  where  assistants  are  sup- 
plied to  aid  directly  in  research.  Yet  why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  And 
even  the  absence  of  assistant  professors  and  assistants  of  all  kinds  to 
aid  in  teaching  is  very  noticeable,  and  must  be  remedied  before  we 
can  expect  much. 

There  are  many  physical  problems,  especially  those  requiring  exact 
measurements,  which  can  not  be  carried  out  by  one  man,  and  can  only 
be  suocessfuUy  attacked  by  the  most  elaborate  apparatus,  and  with  a 
full  corps  of  assistants.  Such  are  Begnault's  experiments  on  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  gases  and  vapors,  made  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  by 
aid  from  the  French  Government,  and  which  are  the  standards  to  this 
day.  Although  these  experiments  were  made  with  a  view  to  the  prac- 
tical calculati<m  of  the  steam-engine,  yet  they  were  carried  out  in  such 
a  broad  spirit  that  they  have  been  of  the  greatest  theoretical  use. 
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Again,  what  would  aetronomy  have  done  without  the  endowmenta  of 
obseryatories  ?  By  their  meanSi  that  science  has  become  the  most  per- 
fect of  all  branches  of  physics,  as  it  should  be  from  its  simplicity. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  similar  institutions  for  other 
branches  of  physics,  or,  better,  to  include  the  whole  of  physics,  would 
be  equally  successf  uL  A  large  and  perfectly  equipped  physicid  labora- 
tory, with  its  large  revenues,  its  corps  of  professors  and  assistants,  and 
its  machine-shop  for  the  construction  of  new  apparatus,  would  be  able 
to  advance  our  science  quite  as  much  as  endowed  ob6ervat<»ies  have 
astronomy.  But  such  a  laboratory  should  not  be  founded  rashly.  The 
value  will  depend  entirely  on  the  physicist  at  its  head,  who  has  to  de- 
vise the  plan,  and  to  start  it  into  practical  working.  Such  a  man  will 
always  be  rare,  and  can  not  always  be  obtained.  After  one  had  been 
successfully  started,  others  could  follow ;  for  imitation  requires  little 
brains. 

One  could  not  be  certain  of  getting  the  proper  man  every  time,  but 
the  means  of  appointment  should  be  most  carefully  studied,  so  as  to 
secure  a  good  average.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  appointment 
should  rest  with  a  scientific  body  capable  of  judging  the  highest  work 
of  each  candidate. 

Should  any  popular  element  enter,  the  person  chosen  would  be 
either  of  the  literary-scientific  order,  or  the  dabbler  on  the  outskirts 
who  presents  his  small  discoveries  in  the  most  theatrical  manner. 
What  is  required  is  a  man  of  depth,  who  has  such  an  insight  into 
physical  science  that  he  can  tell  when  blows  will  best  tell  for  its  ad- 
vancement. 

Such  a  grand  laboratory  as  I  describe  does  not  exist  in  the  world 
at  present  for  the  study  of  physics.  But  no  trouble  has  ever  been 
found  in  obtaining  means  to  endow  astronomical  science.  Everybody 
can  appreciate  to  some  extent  the  value  of  an  observatory ;  as  astron- 
omy is  the  simplest  of  scientific  subjects,  and  has  very  quickly  reached 
a  position  where  elaborate  instruments  and  costly  computaticms  are 
necessary  to  further  advance.  The  whole  domain  of  physics  is  so  wide 
that  workers  have  hitherto  f oimd  enough  to  do.  But  it  can  not  al- 
ways be  so,  and  the  time  has  even  now  arrived  when  such  a  grand 
laboratory  diould  be  founded.  Shall  our  country  take  the  lead  in  this 
matter,  or  shall  we  wait  for  foreign  countries  to  go  before  ?  They 
will  be  built  in  the  future,  but  when  and  how  is  the  question. 

Several  institutions  are  now  putting  up  laboratories  for  physics. 
They  are  mostly  for  teaching,  and  we  can  expect  only  a  compar- 
atively  small  amount  of  work  from  most  of  them.  But  they  show 
progress ;  and,  if  the  progress  be  as  quick  in  this  direction  as  in 
others,  we  should  be  able  to  see  a  great  change  before  the  end  of 
our  lives. 

As  stated  before,  men  are  influenced  by  the  sympathy  of  those 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact.    It  is  impossible  to  immediately 
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change  pablio  opinion  in  our  favor ;  and,  indeed,  we  moat  always 
seek  to  lead  it,  and  not  be  guided  by  it.  For  pore  ecience  is  the 
pioneer  who  mnst  not  hover  about  cities  and  civilized  countries,  but 
must  stiike  into  unknown  forests,  imd  climb  the  hitherto  inaccessible 
mountains  which  lead  to  imd  conmiand  a  view  of  the  promised  land — 
the  land  which  science  promises  us  in  the  future ;  which  shall  not 
only  flow  with  milk  and  honey,  but  shall  give  us  a  better  and  more 
glorious  idea  of  this  wonderful  universe.  We  must  create  a  public 
opinion  in  our  favor,  but  it  need  not  at  first  be  the  general  public. 
We  must  be  cont^ted  to  stand  aside,  and  see  the  honors  of  the  world 
for  a  time  given  to  our  inferiors ;  and  must  be  better  contented  with 
the  ap|HH>val  of  our  own  consciences,  and  of  the  very  few  who  are  ca- 
pable of  judging  our  work,  than  of  the  whole  world  besides.  Let  us 
look  to  the  other  physicists,  not  in  our  own  town,  not  in  our  own 
country,  but  in  the  whole  world,  for  the  words  of  praise  which  are  to 
encourage  us,  or  the  words  of  blame  which  are  to  stimulate  us  to  re- 
newed effort  For  what  to  us  is  the  praise  of  the  ignorant  ?  Let  us 
join  together  in  the  bonds  of  our  scientific  societies,  and  encourage 
each  oth^,  as  we  are  now  doing,  in  the  pursuit  of  our  favorite  study  ; 
knowing  that  the  world  will  some  time  recognise  our  services,  and 
knowing,  also,  that  we  constitute  the  most  important  element  in 
human  progress. 

But  danger  \a  also  near,  even  in  our  societies.  When  the  average 
tone  of  the  society  is  low,  when  the  highest  honors  are  given  to  the 
mediocre,  when  third-class  men  are  held  up  as  examples,  and  when 
trifling  inventions  are  magnified  into  scientific  discoveries,  then  the 
influence  of  such  societies  is  prejudicial  A  young  scientist  attending 
the  meetings  of  such  a  society  soon  gets  perverted  ideas.  To  his 
mind,  a  mole-hill  is  a  mountain,  and  the  mountain  a  moIe-hilL  The 
small  inventor  or  the  local  celebrity  rises  to  a  greater  height,  in  his 
mind,  than  the  great  leader  of  science  in  some  foreign  land.  He 
gauges  himself  by  the  mole-hill,  and  is  satisfied  with  his  stature  ;  not 
knowing  that  he  is  but  an  atom  in  comparison  with  the  mountain, 
until,  p^haps,  in  old  age,  when  it  is  too  late.  But,  If  the  size  of  the 
mountain  had  been  seen  at  first,  the  young  scientist  would  at  least  have 
been  stimulated  in  his  endeavor  to  grow. 

We  can  not  all  be  men  of  genius ;  but  we  can,  at  least,  point  them 
out  to  those  around  us.  We  may  not  be  able  to  benefit  science  much 
ourselves  ;  but  we  can  have  high  ideals  on  the  subject,  and  instill  them 
into  those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact.  For  the  good  of  ourselves, 
for  the  good  of  our  country,  for  the  good  to  the  worid,  it  is  incumbent 
on  us  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  worth  and  standing  of  persons 
and  things,  and  to  set  before  our  own  nunds  all  that  is  great  and  good 
and  noble,  all  that  is  most  important  for  scientific  advance,  above  the 
mean  and  low  and  unimportant. 

It  is  very  often  said  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  his  opinion.    This 
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might  be  true  for  a  man  on  a  desert  island,  whose  error  would  influ- 
ence only  himself.  But  when  he  opens  his  lips  to  instruct  others,  or 
even  when  he  signifies  his  opinions  by  his  daily  life,  then  he  is  directly 
responsible  for  all  his  errors  of  judgment  or  fact.  He  has  no  right  to 
think  a  mole-hill  as  big  as  a  mountain,  nor  to  teach  it,  any  more  than 
he  has  to  think  the  world  flat,  and  teach  that  it  is  so.  The  facts  and 
laws  of  our  science  have  not  equal  importance,  neither  have  the  men 
who  cultivate  the  science  achieved  equal  results.  One  thing  is  greater 
than  another,  and  we  have  no  right  to  neglect  the  order.  Thus  shall 
our  minds  be  guided  aright,  and  our  efforts  be  toward  that  which  is 
the  highest. 

Then  shall  we  see  that  no  physicist  of  the  first  class  has  ever 
existed  in  this  country,  that  we  must  look  to  other  countries  for  our 
leaders  in  that  subject,  and  that  the  few  excellent  workers  in  our 
country  must  receive  many  accessions  from  without  before  they  can 
constitute  an  American  science,  or  do  their  share  in  the  world's 
work.  ... 

We  call  this  a  free  country,  and  yet  it  is  the  only  one  where  there 
is  a  direct  tax  upon  the  pursuit  of  science.  The  low  state  of  pure 
science  in  our  country  may  possibly  be  attributed  to  the  youth  of  the 
country ;  but  a  direct  tax,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  our  country  in 
that  subject,  can  not  be  looked  upon  as  other  than  a  deep  disgrace.  I 
refer  to  the  duty  upon  foreign  books  and  periodicals.  In  our  science, 
no  books  above  elementary  ones  have  ever  been  published,  or  are 
likely  to  be  published,  in  this  country ;  aud  yet  every  teacher  in 
physics  must  have  them,  not  only  in  the  college-library,  but  on  his 
own  shelves,  and  must  pay  the  Government  of  this  country  to  allow 
him  to  use  a  portion  of  his  small  salary  to  buy  that  which  is  to  do 
good  to  the  whole  country.  All  freedom  of  intercourse  which  is 
necessary  to  foster  our  growing  science  is  thus  broken  off ;  and  that 
which  might,  in  time,  relieve  our  country  of  its  mediocrity  is  nipped 
in  the  bud  by  our  Government,  which  is  most  liberal  when  appealed  to 
directly  on  scientific  subjects.  One  would  think  that  books  in  foreign 
languages  might  be  admitted  free  ;  but,  to  please  the  half-dozen  or  so 
workmen  who  reprint  German  books,  not  scientific,  our  free  inter- 
course with  that  country  is  cut  off.  Our  scientific  associations  and 
societies  must  make  themselves  heard  in  this  matter,  and  show  those 
in  authority  how  the  matter  stands.  •  •  • 
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THE  REMEDIES  OF  NATURK 

Bt  FELIX  L.  OSWALD,  M.  D. 
THE  ALOOHOL-HABIT  {concluded). 

a 

XJT,  in  traoiog  the  causes  wMch  led  to  the  present  deyelopment  of 
the  poison-vicey  we  should  not  overlook  the  working  of  another 
principle  which  I  most  call  a  reaction  against  the  effect  of  a  wrong 
remedy.  We  can  not  serve  our  cause  by  ignoring  its  weak  points, 
for,  if  we  persist  in  closing  our  eyes  to  the  significance  of  our  mistakes, 
our  enemies  will  not  fail  to  profit  by  our  bUndness.  We  can  not  work 
in  the  dark.  In  order  to  reach  our  goal,  we  must  see  our  way  clear  ; 
and  I  trust  that  no  earnest  fellow-laborer  will  misconstrue  my  motive 
if  I  dare  to  say  the  whole  truth. 

The  matter  is  this :  At  a  time  when  the  civiliiation  of  antiquity 
had  become  extremely  corrupt^  a  society  of  ethical  reformers  tried  to 
find  the  panacea  for  vice,  as  we  now  seek  the  remedy  for  intemperance. 
But^  instead  of  recognizing  the  local  causes  of  the  evil,  they  ascribed 
it  to  the  general  perversity  of  the  human  heart.  They,  too,  failed  to 
distinguish  between  natural  appetites  and  morbid  appetencies,  and, 
misled  by  the  glaring  consequences  of  perverted  passions,  they  con- 
ceived the  unhappy  idea  that  man's  natural  instincts  are  his  natural 
enemies.  In  order  to  crush  a  few  baneful  nightshades  and  poppy- 
blossoms,  they  began  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  flowers  of 
this  earth.  But  that  attempt  led  to  an  unexpected  result :  the  soil  of 
the  trampled  fields  engendered  weeds  that  were  far  harder  to  destroy 
tikan  the  noxious  herbs  of  the  old  fiower-garden.  The  would-be  re- 
formers had  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  is  easier  to  pervert  than  to 
suppress  a  natural  instinct ;  but  the  history  of  the  last  twelve  hundred 
years  has  illustrated  that  truth  by  many  dreadful  examples.  The  sup* 
pression  of  rational  freedom  led  to  anarchy.  Celibacy  became  the 
moth^  of  the  ugliest  vices.  The  attempt  to  suppress  the  pursuit  of 
natural  science  led  to  the  pursuit  of  pseudo-science — astrology,  necro- 
mancy, imd  all  sorts  of  dire  chimeras.  The  suppression  of  harmless 
pleasures  has  always  fostered  i^le  penchant  for  vicious  pleasures.  The 
austerity  of  the  Stoics  helped  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  ; 
in  Islam  the  era  of  the  Hanbalite  ascetics  was  followed  by  the  riots  of 
the  Bagdad  caliphate ;  and  the  open  licentiousness  of  the  English  anti- 
Puritans,  as  well  as  the  secret  excesses  of  their  northern  neighbors,  can 
be  distinctly  traced  to  the  mistaken  zeal  of  the  party  which  had  waged 
a  long  and  unrelenting  war  against  every  form  of  physical  pleasure, 
and  hoped  to  find  salvation  in  the  suppression  of  all  natural  desires. 
That  doctrine  has  never  become  the  permanent  faith  of  any  Aryan 
nation,  though  now  and  then  it  has  reached  a  local  ascendency  which 
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made  it  a  grievouB  addition  to  the  evils  it  proposed  to  core.  More 
than  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  the  Emperor  Julian,  and  even  St.  Clem- 
ens Alexandrinus,  denounced  the  absurdities  of  the  Marcionite  Gnostics, 
who  ^^  abstained  from  marriage,  the  pursuit  of  worldly  advantages,  and 
all  temporal  pleasures."  The  origiiud  rigor  of  those  dogmas  could  not 
maintain  itself  against  the  healthier  instincts  of  mankind  ;  but  what 
they  lost  in  consistency  they  made  up  in  aggressiveness  :  an  influential 
sect  of  the  last  century  attempted  to  enforce  upon  others  what  the 
Marcionites  practiced  in  private,  and,  while  the  Syrian  ascetics  preferred 
the  desert  to  the  world,  the  Scotch  ascetics  tried  to  turn  the  world  into 
a  desert. 

"According  to  that  code,**  says  the  author  of  the  "History  of 
Civilization,"  "  all  the  natural  affections,  all  social  pleasures,  all  amuse- 
ments, and  all  the  joyous  instincts  of  the  human  heart,  were  sinfuL 
They  looked  on  all  comforts  as  wicked  in  themselves,  merely  because 
they  were  comforts.  The  great  object  in  life  was  to  be  in  a  state  of 
constant  affliction  ;  •  •  •  whatever  pleased  the  senses  was  to  be  sus- 
pected. It  mattered  not  what  a  man  liked ;  the  mere  fact  of  his  liking 
it  made  it  sinf uL  Whatever  was  natural  was  wrong.  It  was  wrong 
to  take  pleasure  in  beautiful  scenery,  for  a  pious  man  had  no  concern 
with  such  matters.  On  Sunday  it  was  sinful  to  walk  in  the  fields,  or 
in  the  meadows,  or  enjoy  fair  weather  by  sitting  at  the  door  of  your 
own  house." 

"Whatever  was  natural  was  wrong" — ^though  even  the  extremists 
of  that  school  might  have  shrunk  from  the  consistency  of  their  Syrian 
exemplar,  who  forbade  his  anchorites  to  sleep  twice  under  the  same 
tree,  lest  their  spiritual  interests  should  be  imperiled  by  an  undue 
affection  for  any  earthly  object  I 

If  it  were  possible  that  such  dogmas  could  ever  again  overpower 
the  common  sense  of  mankind,  we  should  welcome  the  poison-mania 
as  the  lesser  evil,  for  it  is  better  to  seek  happiness  by  a  wrong  road 
than  to  abandon  the  search  altogether.  It  is  better  to  taste  a  forbid- 
den fruit  than  to  destroy  all  pleasant  trees.  But  it  is  impossible  that 
such  chimeras  should  have  survived  their  native  night.  After  the  ter- 
rible experience  of  the  middle  ages,  it  is  impossible  that  any  sane  per- 
son should  fail  to  recognize  the  significance  of  the  mistake,  and  we  can 
not  hope  to  maintain  the  field  against  the  opponents  of  temperance  till 
we  have  deprived  them  of  their  most  effective  weapon  :  we  must  fur- 
nish practical  proofs  that  they,  not  we,  are  the  enemies  of  human  hap- 
piness ;  that  we  make  war  upon  vice,  and  not  upon  harmless  pleasures. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  every  civilized  country  of  this  earth 
drunkenness  is  rarest  among  the  classes  who  have  other  and  better  con- 
vivial resources.  In  the  United  States,  where  the  "almighty  dollar" 
confers  unlimited  privileges,  the  well-to-do  people  are  the  most  temper- 
ate in  the  world,  the  poor  the  most  intemperate.  In  Turkey,  where 
the  lower  classes  are  indulged  in  many  pastimes  which  are  considered 
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below  the  dignity  of  an  ^endiy  the  poison-vice  is  aotaally  confined 
to  the  npper-ten :  temperance  reigns  in  the  cottage,  while  opiom- 
smoking  and  secret  dram-drinking  prevail  in  the  palace.  In  Scotland, 
where  all  classes  have  to  c<mf  orm  to  the  moral  by-laws  which  discoon- 
tenanoe  holiday  recreations,  total  abstinence  is  extremely  rare.  For — 
^  Nature  will  have  her  revenge,  and,  when  the  most  ordinary  and  harm- 
less recreations  are  forbidden  as  sinful,  is  apt  to  seek  compensation 
in  indulgences  which  no  moralist  would  be  willing  to  condone.  The 
charge  brought  against  the  Novatians  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church 
can,  with  equal  plausibility,  be  brought  against  the  Puritans  in  our 
own  day.  One  vice,  at  all  events,  which  Christians  of  every  school, 
as  well  as  non-Christian  moralists,  are  agreed  in  condemning,  is  re- 
puted to  be  a  special  opprobrium  of  Scotland ;  and  the  strictest  observ- 
ance of  all  those  minute  and  oppressive  Sabbatarian  regulations  to 
which  we  referred  just  now  has  been  found  compatible  with  conse- 
crating the  day  of  rest  to  a  quiet  but  unlimited  assimilation  of  the 
liquid  which  inebriates  but  does  not  cheer.  And  under  the  old  rigime 
to  be  drunk  in  private,  though  of  course  not  sanctioned  as  allowable, 
would  have  be^  accounted  a  far  less  heinous  outrage  on  the  dignity 
of  the  Sabbath  than  to  whistle  in  the  public  street." — (The  ^^  Saturday 
Review,"  July  19, 1879,  p.  75.) 

There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  the  ^'snuffling,  whining  saints,  who 
groaned  in  spirit  at  the  sight  of  Jack  in  the  Green,"*  have  driven  as 
many  pleasure-seekers  from  the  play-ground  to  the  pot-house  as  des- 
potism has  turned  freemen  into  outlaws  and  robbers.  For  the  practi- 
cal alternative  is  not  between  conventicles  and  rum-riots,  but  between 
healthful  and  baneful  pastimes.  Before  we  can  begin  to  eradicate  the 
poison-habit  we  must  make  reform  more  attractive  than  vice ;  and,  as 
long  as  the  champions  of  temperance  shut  their  eyes  to  the  si^iificance 
of  that  truth,  their  legislative  enactments  will  always  remain  dead-letter 
laws.  Our  worst  defects  we  owe,  in  fact,  less  to  the  shrewdness  of  our 
beer-brewing  opponents  than  to  the  blindness  of  our  Sabbatarian  allies. 
A  free  Sunday-garden,  with  zo5logical  curiosities,  foot-races,  and  good 
music,  would  do  more  to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance  than  a  whole 
army  of  Hudibras  revivaUsts.f 

•  Macanlay's  «♦  History,"  toL  i,  p.  871. 

I  **  Ererj  one  who  considers  the  world  as  it  reaUj  exists,  tnd  not  as  it  appears  in  the 
writings  of  ascetics  and  sentimentalists,  must  have  conyinced  himself  that,  in  great  towns, 
wiiere  multitudes  of  men  of  all  classes  and  all  characters  are  massed  together,  and  where 
there  are  innumerable  strangers,  separated  from  all  domestic  ties  and  occupations,  public 
amusements  of  an  exciting  order  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  that,  while  they  are  often 
the  Tahide  and  the  occasion  of  evil,  to  suppress  them,  as  was  done  by  the  Puritans  of  the 
GommonweaHh,  is  simply  to  plunge  an  immense  portion  of  the  population  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  ▼ice.''^Ledcy,  ^  History  of  Bationalism,"  vol  ii,  p.  286  (e/.  ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  850.) 

**  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  **  I  am  a  great  friend  to  public  amusements,  for  they  keep  people 
from  vice."— ("Boswcll,"  p.  171.) 

**  Insani  fugiunt  mundum,  immundumque  sequuntur.*^ — Giordano  Bruno  (Moriz  Car- 
ri^  **  Weltanschauung,*'  p.  896). 
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IndiyidaalBy  too,  should  be  treated  on  that  plan,  and,  next  to  abso- 
lute  abstinence  from  stimulating  poisons,  the  most  essential  condition 
of  a  permanent  cure  is  a  liberal  dUowance  of  healthful  atimiUarUa,  in 
the  form  of  diverting  pastimes  and  out-door  exercise.  For  the  chief 
danger  of  a  relapse  is  not  the  attractiveness  of  intoxication,  but  the 
misery  of  the  after-effect,  the  depressing  reaction  that  follows  upon 
the  abnormal  excitement,  and  for  several  weeks  seems  daily  to  gain 
strength  against  the  reformatory  resolves  of  the  penitent.  This  apathy 
of  the  unstimulated  system  can  become  more  intolerable  than  positive 
pain,  and  embitter  existence  till,  in  spite  of  prayers  and  pledges,  its 
victims  either  relapse  into  alcohol  or  resort  to  cognate  stimulants — 
chloral,  absinthe,  or  opium.  In  stress  of  such  temptations  the  prophy- 
lactic influence  of  a  mind^invuUxting  ocaq^ation  is  almost  as  effective 
as  is  the  deliguium  of  disappointed  love.  Mmui  is  the  chief  coadjutor 
of  the  poison-fiend.  On  the  MHUdr-Chrenzey  the  "Military  Frontier" 
of  Eastern  Austria,  a  soldier's  life  is  a  ceaseless  guerrilla-war  against 
smugglers,  outlaws,  and  Bulgarian  bed-bugs  ;  yet  hundreds  of  German 
officers  solicit  transfer  to  that  region  as  to  a  refuge  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  garrison  tedium,  deliberately  choosing  a  concentration  of  all 
discomforts,  as  a  Schncvpp^'Kur^  a  whisky-cure,  as  they  express  it  with 
frank  directness  ;  and  for  similar  purposes  many  of  Fremont's  contem- 
poraries took  the  prairie-trail  to  the  adventure-land  of  the  far  West. 
Frederick  Gerstaecker  found  that  the  California  rum-shops  got  their 
chief  patronage  from  unsuccessful  miners;  the  successful  ones  had 
better  stimulants. 

For  the  first  month  or  two  the  convalescent  should  not  content 
himself  with  negative  safeguards,  but  make  up  his  mind  that  tempta- 
tions will  come,  and  come  in  the  most  grievous  form,  and  that  active 
warfare  is  nearly  always  the  safest  plan.  The  alcohol-habit  is  a  phys- 
icid  disease,  and  a  Rocky  Mountain  excursion,  a  visit  to  the  diggings, 
a  month  of  sea-side  rambles  and  surf -baths,  will  do  more  to  help  a  con- 
vert across  the  slough  of  despond  than  a  season-ticket  to  all  the  lectore- 
haUs  of  the  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

But  such  excursions  should  be  undertaken  in  company.  Soldiers 
in  the  ranks  will  endure  hardships  that  would  melt  the  valor  of  any 
solitary  hero ;  and  in  the  presence  of  manly  companions  the  spirit  of 
emulation  and  "  approbativeness  "  will  sustain  even  an  enervated  fel- 
low. The  evpriJt  de  corps  of  a  temperance  society  is  more  cogent  than 
its  vows. 

An  appeal  to  the  passions  is  the  next  best  thing.  Everything  is 
fair  in  the  war  against  alcohol :  love,  ambition,  pride,  and  even  ac- 
quisitiveness, may  be  utilized  to  divert  the  mind  from  a  more  bane- 
ful propensity — ^f or  a  time,  at  least.  For,  after  the  tempter  has  been 
kept  at  bay  for  a  couple  of  months,  its  power  will  reach  a  turning- 
point;  the  nervous  irritability  will  subside,  the  outraged  digestive 
organs  resume  their  normal  functions,  and  the  potency  of  ibe  poison- 
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hunger  will  decease  from  day  to  day.  After  that  the  main  point  is 
to  gain  time,  and  give  Nature  a  fair  chance  to  complete  the  work  of 
redemption.  As  the  vis  viUs  recoyers  her  functional  vigor  the  employ- 
ment of  other  tonics  can  be  gradually  dispensed  with,  except  in  the 
mommits  of  unusual  dejection  that  will  now  and  then  recur — especially 
on  rainy  days  and  after  sultry  nights.  But  in  most  such  cases  the 
demon  can  be  exorcised  with  the  price  of  an  opera-ticket,  and  not 
nrdy  with  a  liberal  dinner,  *^  Good  cheer  '^  is  a  suggestive  term ;  the 
mess,  as  well  as  music,  has  power  to  soothe  the  savage  soul,  and,  before 
mvoking  the  aid  of  medicinal  tonics,  Bibulus  should  try  the  dulcifying 
effect  of  digestible  sweetmeats. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  luck  and  high  spirits  give  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  against  present  temptation,  no  opportunity  should  be 
missed  to  forego  a  meaL  FcuiHng  is  a  great  system-renovator.  Ten 
fast-days  a  year  will  purify  the  blood  and  eradicate  the  poisof^iatAe- 
d$  more  effectually  than  a  hundred  bottles  of  expurgative  bitters. 

And  only  then,  after  the  paroxysmal  phase  of  the  baneful  passion 
has  been  fairly  mastered,  moral  suasion  gets  a  chance  to  promote  the 
work  of  reform.  For,  while  the  delirium  or  the  crazing  after-effects  of 
the  alcohol-fever  distract  the  patient,  exhortations  are  as  powerless  as 
they  would  be  against  chronic  dysentery.  Dr.  Isaac  Jennings  illus- 
trates the  power  of  the  poison-habit  by  the  following  examples :  A 
dergyman  of  his  acquaintance  attempted  to  dissuade  a  young  man 
of  great  promise  from  habits  of  intemperance.  ^*  Hear  me  first  a  few 
words,"  said  the  young  man,  **  and  then  you  may  proceed.  I  am  sen- 
sible that  an  indulgence  in  this  habit  will  lead  to  loss  of  property,  the 
loss  of  reputation  and  domestic  happiness,  to  premature  death,  and  to 
the  irretrievable  loss  of  my  immortal  soul ;  and  now  with  all  this  con- 
viction resting  firmly  on  my  mind  and  flashing  over  my  conscience 
Uke  lightning,  if  I  still  continue  to  drink,  do  you  suppose  anything 
you  can  say  will  deter  me  from  the  practice  ?  " 

Dr.  Mussey,  in  an  address  before  a  medical  society,  mentioned  a 
case  that  sets  this  subject  in  even  a  stronger  light.  A  tippler  was  put 
mto  an  almshouse  in  a  populous  town  in  Massachusetts.  Within  a 
few  days  he  had  devised  various  expedients  to  procure  rum,  but  failed. 
At  length  be  hit  upon  one  that  proved  successful.  He  went  into  the 
wood-shed  of  the  establishment,  placed  one  hand  upon  a  block,  and, 
with  an  axe  in  the  other,  struck  it  off  at  a  single  blow.  With  the 
stamp  raised  and  streaming,  he  ran  into  the  house,  crying,  **  6et  some 
rum — get  some  rum !  my  hand  is  off ! "  In  the  confusion  and  bustle 
of  the  occasion  somebody  did  bring  a  bowl  of  rum,  into  which  he 
plunged  his  bleeding  arm,  then  raising  the  bowl  to  his  mouth,  drank 
freely,  and  exultingly  exclaimed,  '^  Now  I  am  satisfied  1 " 

More  than  the  hunger  after  bread,  more  than  the  frenzy  of  love  or 
hatred,  the  poison-hunger  overpowers  every  other  instinct,  and  even 
the  fear  of  death.    In  Mexico,  my  colleague.  Surgeon  Kellermann,  of 
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the  Second  ZoaayeSy  was  one  night  awakened  by  the  growling  of  his 
spaniel,  and  thought  he  saw  something  like  the  form  of  a  man  crawl- 
ing oat  of  his  tent.  The  next  day  the  captain  informed  the  company 
that  some  fellow  had  entered  the  hospital-camp  with  burglarious  in- 
tent, and  that  he  had  instructed  the  sentries  to  arrest  or  shoot  all  noc- 
turnal trespassers.  About  a  week  after,  the  doctor  was  again  awak- 
ened by  his  dog,  and,  lighting  a  match,  he  distinguished  the  figure  of 
a  large  man  crawling  from  under  his  table  and  carrying  in  his  hand  a 
box  or  a  big  book.  He  called  upon  him  to  stop,  cocking  his  pistol  at 
the  same  time,  but  the  fellow  made  a  rush  for  the  door,  and  in  the 
next  moment  was  floored  by  a  ball  that  penetrated  his  skull  two  inches 
above  the  neck.  He  liyed  long  enough  to  confess  the  motive  of  his 
desperate  enterprise.  His  regiment  had  been  stationed  in  Northern 
Algiers,  where  he  learned  to  smoke  opium,  and  having  exhausted  his 
supply,  and  his  financial  resources,  as  well  as  the  patience  of  the  hos- 
pital steward,  who  had  at  various  times  furnished  him  small  doses  of 
the  drug,  he  felt  that  life  was  no  longer  worth  living,  and  resolved  to 
risk  it  in  the  attempt  at  abducting  the  doctor's  medicine  chest.  What 
can  exhortation  avail  against  a  passion  of  that  sort  ?  We  should  learn 
to  treat  it  as  the  advanced  stage  of  a  physical  disorder,  rather  than  as 
a  controvertible  moral  aberration. 

And,  even  after  the  delirium  of  that  disease  has  subsided,  homilies 
should  be  preceded  by  an  appeal  to  reason.  Ignorance  is  a  chief  canse 
of  intemperance.  The  seductions  of  vice  would  not  mislead  so  many 
of  our  young  men  if  they  could  realize  the  significance  of  their  mis- 
take. All  the  efforts  of  the  Temperance  party  have  thus  far  failed  to 
eradicate  the  popular  fallacy  that  there  is  some  good  in  alcohol ;  that 
somehow  or  other  the  magic  of  a  stimulating  drug  could  procure  its 
votaries  an  advantage  not  attainable  by  normal  means.  Nor  is  this 
delusion  confined  to  the  besotted  victims  of  the  poison-vice.  Even 
among  the  enlightened  classes  of  our  population,  nay,  among  the 
champions  of  temperance,  there  is  still  a  lingering  belief  that,  with 
due  precaution  against  excess,  adulteration,  etc.,  a  dram-drinker  might 
^^get  ahead"  of  Nature,  and,  as  it  were,  trick  her  out  of  some  extra 
enjoyment. 

There  is  no  hope  of  a  radical  reform  till  an  influential  majority  of 
all  intelligent  people  have  realized  the  fact  that  this  trick  is  in  every 
instance  a  losing  gamCy  entailing  penalties  which  far  outweigh  the 
pleasures  that  the  novice  may  mistake  for  gratuitous  enjoyments,  and 
by  which  the  old  habitui  can  gain  only  a  temporary  and  qualified 
restoration  of  the  happiness  which  his  stimulant  has  first  deprived  him 
of.  For  the  depression  of  the  vital  energy  increases  with  every  repe- 
tition of  the  stimulation-process,  and  in  a  year  after  the  first  dose  all 
the  '^  grateful  and  exhilarating  tonics  "  of  our  professional  poison-vend- 
ers can  not  restore  the  vigor,  the  courage,  and  the  cheerfulness  which 
the  mere  consciousness  of  perfect  health  imparts  to  the  total  abstains. 
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A  great  plmmlity  of  all  begioners  underrate  the  difBoolty  of  control- 
ling the  orayings  of  a  morbid  appetite.  They  remember  that  their 
natural  inclinations  at  first  opposed,  rather  than  encouraged,  the  indul- 
gence ;  they  feel  that  at  the  present  stage  of  its  development  they 
could  abjure  the  passion  and  keep  their  promise  without  any  difficulty. 
But  they  overlook  the  fact  that  the  moral  power  of  resistance  decreases 
with  each  repetition  of  the  dose,  and  that  the  time  will  come  when 
only  the  practical  impossibility  of  procuring  their  wonted  tipple  will 
enable  them  to  keep  their  pledge  of  total  abstinence.  It  is  true  that 
by  the  exercise  of  a  constant  self-restraint  a  person  of  great  wiU-foroe 
may  resist  the  progressive  tendency  of  the  poison-habit  and  confine 
himself  for  years  to  a  single  cigar  or  a  single  bottle  of  wine  per  day. 
But,  if  all  waste  is  sinful,  is  not  this  constant  pull  against  the  stream  a 
wicked  misuse  of  moral  energy — ^a  wanton  waste  of  an  effort  which 
in  less  treacherous  waters  would  insure  the  happiest  progress,  and  pro- 
pel the  boat  of  life  to  any  desired  goal  ? 

But,  while  temperance  people,  as  a  class,  are  apt  to  underrate  the 
difficulty  of  a  total  cure  of  a  confirmed  poison-habit,  they  generally 
overrate  the  difficulty  of  total  prevention.  The  natural  inclination  of 
a  young  child  is  in  the  direction  of  absolute  abstinence  from  all  noxious 
stimulants.  I  do  not  speak  only  of  the  children  of  temperate  people 
who  strengthen  that  inclination  by  moral  precepts,  but  of  drunkards' 
boys,  of  the  misbegotten  cadets  of  our  tenement  barracks  and  slum- 
alleys.  All  who  will  make  their  disposition  a  special  study  may  repeat 
the  experiments  which  have  convinced  me  that  the  supposed  effects  of 
hereditary  propensities  are  in  almost  every  case  due  to  the  seductions 
of  a  bad  example,  and  that  the  influence  of  an  innate  predisposition  has 
been  immoderately  exaggerated.  Watch  the  young  picnickers  of  an 
orphan-festival,  and  see  what  a  great  majority  of  them  will  prefer 
sweet  cold  milk  to  iced  tea,  and  the  lemonade-pail  to  the  ginger-beer 
basket.  Offer  them  a  glass  of  liquor,  and  see  how  few  out  of  a  hun- 
dred will  be  able  to  sip  it  without  a  shudder.  Or  let  us  go  a  step 
furUier,  and  interview  the  inmates  of  a  house  of  correction,  or  of  a 
Catholic  "  protectory  "  for  young  vagrants.  The  superintendent  of  a 
penitentiary  for  adidts  (in  Cologne,  Germany)  expressed  a  conviction 
that  a  plurality  of  his  prisoners  would  stretch  out  their  hands  for  a 
bottle  of  the  vilest  liquor  rather  than  for  a  piece  of  gold.  In  the 
house  of  correction  I  would  stake  any  odds  that  ninety  per  cent  of 
all  boy-prisoners  under  fourteen  would  prefer  an  excursion-ticket  to  a 
bottle  of  the  best  wine  of  Tokay  or  Johannisberg.  At  home,  in  a 
preparatory  school  of  all  vices,  they  of  course  imitate  their  teachers, 
but  only  by  overcoming  almost  the  same  instinctive  repugnance  which 
is  the  best  safeguard  of  the  total  abstainer's  child.  At  the^r^  at- 
tempt even  the  offspring  of  a  long  lineage  of  drunkards  abhors  the 
taste  of  alcohol  as  certainly  as  the  child  of  the  most  inveterate  smoker 
detests  tiie  smell  of  tobacco. 
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But  it  is  trae  that  the  impaired  vitalitj  of  the  habitual  dmnkard 
transmits  itself  mentally  in  the  form  of  a  pecnliar  dispositicm  which 
I  have  fonnd  to  be  equally  characteristic  of  the  children  (and  even 
grandchildren)  of  an  opium-eater.  They  lack  that  spontaneous  gayety 
which  constitutes  the  almost  misfortune-proof  happiness  of  normal 
children,  and,  without  being  positively  peevish  or  melancholy,  their 
spirits  seem  to  be  clouded  by  an  apathy  which  yields  only  to  strong 
external  excitants.  But  out-door  work  and  healthy  food  rarely  fail  to 
restore  the  tone  of  the  mind,  and  even  before  the  age  of  puberty  the 
manifestations  of  a  more  buoyant  temper  will  prove  that  die  patient 
has  outgrown  the  hereditary  hebetude,  and  with  it  the  need  of  artificial 
stimulation.  Temptation,  of  course,  should  always  be  guarded  against, 
and  also  everything  that  could  tend  to  aggravate  the  lingering  de- 
spondency of  the  convalescent — harsh  treatment,  solitude,  and  a  mo- 
notonous occupation. 

With  pormal  children  such  precautions  are  superfluous.  They 
will  resist  temptation  if  we  do  not  force  it  upon  them.  No  need  of 
threats  and  tearful  exhortations  ;  you  need  not  warn  a  boy  to  abstain 
from  disgusting  poisons — ^Nature  attends  to  that ;  but  simply  provide 
him  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  palatable,  non-stimulating  food,  till 
he  reaches  the  age  when  habit  becomes  as  second  nature.  It  was 
Rousseau's  opinion  that  a  taste  for  stimulants  could  be  acquired  only 
during  the  years  of  immaturity,  and  that  there  would  be  little  danger 
after  the  twentieth  year,  if  in  the  mean  while  observation  uid  confirmed 
habits  had  strengthened  the  protective  instincts  which  Nature  has 
erected  as  a  bulwark  between  innocence  and  vice.  We  need  not  for^ 
tif  y  that  bulwark  by  artificial  props,  we  need  not  guard  it  with  anx- 
ious care,;  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  save  ourselves  the  extraordinary 
trouble  of  breaking  it  down.  After  a  boy  becomes  capable  of  induc- 
tive reasoning,  it  can,  of  course,  do  no  harm  to  call  his  attention  to 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
successive  stages  of  the  alcohol-habit,  the  gradual  progress  from  beer 
to  brandy,  from  a  ^*  state  of  diminished  steadiness  "  to  delirium  tre- 
mens. Li  large  cities,  where  the  evils  of  drunkenness  reveal  them- 
selves in  all  their  naked  ugliness,  children  can  easily  be  taught  to 
regard  the  poison-vice  as  a  sort  of  disease  which  should  be  guarded 
against,  like  small-pox  or  leprosy. 

But  it  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  even  the  milder  stimu- 
lant-habits have  a  progressive  tendency,  and  Uiat  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  attempt  to  resist  that  bias  will  overtask  the  strength 
of  most  individuals.  According  to  the  allegory  of  the  Orecian  myth, 
the  car  of  Bacchus  was  drawn  by  tigers  ;  and  it  is  a  significant  circnm- 
stance  that  war,  famine  and  pestilence  have  so  often  been  the  fore- 
runners of  veritable  alcohol-epidemics.  The  last  Lancashire  strike  was 
accompanied  by  whisky  riots  ;  the  starving  Silesian  weavers  tried  to 
drown  their  misery  in  Schnapps.  In  France  almost  every  general  de- 
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dine  of  material  prosperity  baa  been  followed  by  a  sadden  inorease  of 
intempeianoey  and  after  a  prolonged  war  tiie  yanqoished  party  teems 
to  be  chiefly  liable  to  that  additional  aflUotion«  The  explanation  is 
that,  after  the  stimulant-habit  has  once  been  initiated,  every  nnusoal 
depression  of  mental  or  physical  vigor  calls  for  an  increased  implica- 
tion of  the  wonted  method  of  relief.  Nations  who  have  become  ad- 
dieted  to  the  worship  of  a  poison-god  will  use  his  temple  as  a  place 
of  refage  from  every  calamity  ;  and  children  whose  petty  ailments 
have  been  palliated  witii  narcotics,  wine,  and  cordials,  will  afterward 
be  tempted  to  drown  their  deeper  sorrow  in  deeper  draughts  of  the 
same  iiq>enthe» 

And  even  those  who  manage  to  suppress  that  temptation  have  to 
suppress  the  revivals  of  a  hard-dying  hydra,  and  will  soon  find  that 
only  abstinenoe  from  aU  poisons  is  easier  than  temperance. 


THE  AGE  OF  TEEES. 
Bt  j.  a.  fabreb. 

SINCE  De  CandoUe,  the  celebrated  Swiss  botanist,  propagated  the 
idea  that  a  tree  has  no  limits  set  by  nature  in  its  constitution  to 
the  tenn  of  its  existence,  the  question  of  the  age  attainable  by  trees 
has  never  ceaaed  to  be  debated  with  considerable  interest  De  Can* 
doQe's  argument  was  to  the  effect  that  whereas  animals  have,  by  the 
phyriological  construction  of  their  vessels,  a  set  limit  to  the  duration 
<rf  their  Uvea,  trees  have  no  such  natural  termination ;  and  that  al- 
thoQ^  their  decay  and  deadi  are  so  familiar  to  us  that  we  commonly 
ipedc  of  this  or  that  species  as  living  for  a  given  period  like  two  hun- 
dred years,  yet  such  decay  is  rather  the  result  of  accident  or  disease 
than  of  any  law  inherent  in  their  nature  such  as  in  our  own  case  we 
designate  aa  death  by  old  age.  Whence,  the  same  botanist  inferred, 
there  is  no  reason  why  trees  under  perfectly  favorable  conditions 
should  ever  perish  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  adduce  in  favor  of  that  the- 
ory instaneea  of  trees  which  even  then  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  no 
contemptible  moment  of  eternity. 

Until  accurate  observations  have  been  made  for  hundreds  or  per- 
haps thousands  of  years,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  arrive  at  even 
an  a{^»roximate  solution  of  so  wide  a  problem  as  this.  Under  the 
beat  conditions  we  could  never  eliminate  those  causes  of  tree  mortality 
which  De  Candolle  fairly  enough  calls  accidental,  but  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  invariable  laws  of  the  elements.  The  largest,  and  there^ 
fore  probably  the  oldest,  trees  are  the  special  sport  of  the  lightning ; 
and  the  storm  which  has  so  often  felled  trees  of  the  most  prodigious 

will,  even  if  it  spare  the  trunk,  break  off  boughs,  thus  admitting 
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at  the  point  of  fracture  that  caries  into  the  trunk  which  will  ulti- 
mately reduce  it  to  a  mere  shell,  similar  to  one  of  those  bull-oaks 
wherein  the  bull  loves  to  hide  himself.  These  causes  of  disease  and 
decay  can  never  be  absent,  since  they  evidently  belong  to  the  perma- 
nent order  of  nature. 

Again,  De  Candolle  accounts  with  great  probability  for  the  di- 
minished rate  of  tree-growth  after  a  certain  period  by  such  considera- 
tions as  the  greater  distance  of  the  roots  from  the  air,  their  coming 
into  contact  with  the  roots  of  other  trees,  or  with  a  rocky  or  otherwise 
unsuitable  substratum,  or  the  diminished  elasticity  of  the  bark  ;  and 
though  it  is  possible  that  trees  might  continue  to  grow  in  their  fifth 
eentury  at  the  same  rate  as  in  their  first,  if  the  conditions  remained 
equally  favorable,  yet,  since  the  proviso  can  never  be  insured,  a  fur- 
ther difficulty,  amounting  to  insuperability,  occurs,  to  prevent  such  an 
hypothesis  from  being  brought  to  the  test  of  either  observation  or  ex- 
periment. 

Whether,  therefore,  a  tree  might  possibly  continue  living  and 
growing  forever  is  a  question  of  less  entertainment  than  the  question 
of  its  possible  duration  in  the  common  state  of  nature  and  under  the 
irreversible  conditions  of  climate,  soil,  and  the  elements.  What  age 
may  we  ascribe  to  some  of  our  largest  specimens,  either  still  existing 
or  recorded  in  trustworthy  history  ?  Is  the  period  of  one  thousand 
years,  the  favorite  figure  of  tradition,  a  common  or  probable  period 
of  arboreal  longevity,  or  have  our  proudest,  forest  giants  attained  their 
present  size  in  half  the  time  that  is  commonly  claimed  for  them  ? 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question  we  have  but  few  known  data  to 
guide  us,  since  statistics  of  the  rate  of  growth,  as  afforded  by  careful 
measurement,  date  only  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Of  such  statistics  we  may  dismiss  at  once  measurement  of 
height  or  of  the  spread  of  a  tree's  boughs,  the  measurement  of  girth 
being  far  easier  and  more  concltisive.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that  no 
standard  of  distance  from  the  ground  has  yet  been-  adopted  for  meas- 
urement, so  that  the  needless  perplexity  might  be  avoided  which  is 
derived  from  giving  the  circumference  now  at  the  ground  and  now  at 
two,  or  three,  or  six  feet  above  it. 

The  counting  of  the  rings  added  by  exogenous  trees  every  year  to 
their  circumferences  can  only,  without  risk  of  great  error,  be  applied 
to  trees  cut  down  in  their  prime,  and  hence  is  useless  for  the  older 
trees  which  are  hollow  and  decayed.  Trees,  moreover,  often  develop 
themselves  so  unequally  from  their  center  that,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
specimen  in  the  museum  at  Kew,  there  may  be  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  rings  on  one  side  to  fifty  on  the  other.  Perhaps  the  largest  num- 
ber of  rings  that  has  ever  been  counted  was  in  the  case  of  an  oak  felled 
in  1812,  where  they  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  ten  ;  but  De-  Can- 
dolle, who  mentions  this,  adds  that  three  hundred  years  were  added  to 
this  number  as  probably  covering  the  remaining  rings  which  it  was  no 
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kmger  poflsible  to  oount.  This  ioBtance  may  be  taken  to  illustrate 
how  nnsatisf aotoiy  this  mode  of  reckoning  really  is  for  all  bat  trees 
of  oomparatiyely  youthful  age. 

The  external  girth  measurement  is  for  these  reasons  the  best  we  can 
have,  being  especially  applicable  where  the  date  of  a  tree's  introduc- 
tion into  a  country  or  of  its  planting  is  definitely  fixed,  since  it  ena- 
bles us  to  argue  from  the  indiyidual  specimen  or  from  a  number  of 
specimensy  not  with  certainty,  but  within  certain  limits  of  variability, 
to  the  rate  of  growth  of  that  tree  as  a  species.  In  these  measurements 
of  trees  of  a  century  or  more  in  age,  such  as  are  giyen  abundantly  in 
Loudon's  ^Arboretum,"  lies  our  best  guide,  though  eyen  then  the 
growth  in  subsequent  ages  must  remain  matter  of  conjecture.  The 
difficulty  is  to  reduce  this  conjectural  quantity  to  the  limits  of  proba- 
bility ;  for,  given  the  ascertained  growth  of  the  first  century,  how 
shall  we  estimate  the  diminished  growth  of  later  centuries?  The 
best  way  would  seem  to  be  to  take  the  ascertained  growth  of  the  first 
oentury,  and  then  to  make,  say,  the  third  of  it  the  average  growth  of 
every  century.  Thus,  if  we  were  to  take  twelve  feet  as  the  ascer- 
tained growtJi  of  an  oak  in  its  first  century,  four  feet  would  be  its  con- 
stant average  rate,  and  we  might  conjecture  that  an  oak  of  forty  feet 
was  about  a  thousand  years  old.  But  clearly  it  might  be  much  less  ; 
for  tiie  reason  for  taking  the  third  i»  not  so  much  that  it  is  a  more 
probable  average  than  die  half,  as  that  it  is  obviously  less  likely  to 
err  on  the  side  of  excess  of  rapidity. 

The  cypress  affords  an  instance  where  the  approximate  certainty 
of  its  introduction  into  England  enables  us  to  form  some  conclusions 
with  regard  to  its  attainable  age.  The  fact  of  its  being  first  men- 
tioned in  Turner's  ^^  Names  of  Herbs,"  published  in  1548,  makes  it 
probable  that  it  was  not  introduced  into  England  before  the  begin- 
ning of  that  century.  But,  at  all  events,  the  cypress  at  Fulham,  which 
in  1793  was  two  feet  five  inches  at  three  feet  from  the  ground,  can  not 
have  been  planted  there  before  1674,  the  year  that  Compton,  the 
great  introducer  of  foreign  trees  into  England  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, became  Bishop  of  London.  Tliat  gives  a  growth  of  about  two 
feet  in  the  first  century ;  but  sometimes  it  attains  a  higher  rate,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  cypress  planted  by  Michael  Angelo  at  Chartreux, 
which  was  thirteen  feet  round  in  1817,  giving  the  average  rate  of  over 
four  feet  in  the  first  three  centuries.  Now,  the  cypress  at  Somma, 
between  Lake  Maggiore  and  Milan,  for  whose  sake  Napoleon  bent  the 
road  out  of  the  straight  line,  is  not  more  than  twenty-three  feet  in 
girth,  so  that  the  tradition  which  makes  its  planting  coeval  with 
Christianity  would  seem  doubtful ;  though  if  we  take  three  feet  as  the 
firvt  century's  growth,  and  take  the  third  as  the  average,  it  may  evi- 
dently have  been  standing  in  the  time  of  Csesar,  as  an  old  chronicle  of 
Milan  is  averred  to  attest. 

The  Lebanon  cedar  first  planted  at  Lambeth  in  1683  was  only  seven 
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feet  nine  inches  (girth  measurements  alone  need  be  given)  one  hnn- 
dred  and  ten  years  later.  Dr.  XJvedale's  cedar,  planted  at  Enfield  not 
earlier  than  1670,  was  fifteen  feet  eight  inches  when  measured  in  1835^ 
i.  e.,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  afterward.  And  the  large  cedar 
at  Uxbridge,  which  was  blown  down  in  1790,  was  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  years  old  when  Gilpin  measured  it  in  1776,  and  found  it  to  be 
fifteen  feet  and  a  half.  We  should  therefore  be  justified  in  assuming 
twelve  feet  as  the  possible  first  century's  growth  of  a  cedar  even  in 
England  ;  whence  we  may  test  the  probability  of  the  oldest  cedars  now 
on  Mount  Lebanon  having  been  growing  there  in  the  days  of  King 
Solomon.  In  the  year  1696  the  traveler  Maundrell  measured  one  of 
the  largest  of  them  and  found  it  to  be  twelve  yards  six  inches. 
Four  feet  a  century  being  the  average  rate,  the  cedar  measured  by 
Maundrell  would  have  required  only  nine  centuries  to  have  attained 
its  dimensions  of  thirty-six  feet ;  so  that  it  need  have  been  no  older 
tiian  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and,  allowing  for  a  more  rapid  growth 
on  a  site  where  it  is  indigenous,  may  probably  have  been  considerably 
younger. 

From  the  claims  to  antiquity  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  let  us  pass 
to  those  of  the  Tortworth  Spanish  chestnut  in  Gloucestershire,  which 
somernnes  boasts  to  be  the  oldest  tree  in  England,  and  bears  an  in- 
scription to  the  effect  that  King  John  held  a  Parliament  beneath  it.^ 
Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  whose  history  of  that  county  was  published  in 
1712,  usually  bears  the  responsibility  of  connecting  the  tree  with  King 
John;  but  he  only  speaks  of  it  as  said  by  tradition  ^*to  have  been 
growing  there  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  It  is  nineteen  yards  in  com- 
pass, and  seems  to  be  several  trees  incorporated  together,  and  young* 
ones  are  still  growing  up  which  may  in  time  be  joined  to  the  old  body." 
It  was  also  probably  on  hearsay  evidence  that  Evelyn  spoke  of  it  as 
standing  on  record  that  a  chestnut  (at  Tamworth)  formed  a  boundary 
tree  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  We  may  assume  Evelyn  to  have  meuit 
the  tree  in  question  ;  we  may  pass  the  hesitation  of  tradition  between 
two  kings  not  remote  from  one  another  in  time  ;  and  we  may  accept 
fifty-seven  feet  as  the  maximum  measurement,  though  no  subsequent 
measurement  gives  so  high  dimensions.  Now,  that  a  chestnut  may 
attain  seventeen  feet  in  its  first  century  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a 
chestnut  at  Kettlecombe,  planted  within  the  recollection,  and  therefore 
within  the  life,  of  Sir  John  Trevelyan,  who  died  in  1828,  was  over 
seventeen  f eet.f  But  we  may  be  content  with  fifteen  feet  for  the  first 
century.  Then,  on  the  principle  of  the  third  as  the  average,  we  should 
require  a  period  of  eleven  centuries  for  fifty-seven  feet ;  but  that  this 
average  would  be  too  low  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  seventy-one 
years — ^L  e.,  between  1766  and  1887 — ^it  was  proved  to  have  increased 
two  feet  in  girth.    Therefore  we  should  have  a  diminishing  series  be- 

*  Jesse,  <*  Gleanings  in  Natural  History,"  i,  841. 
t  Selby,  "  Forest  Trees,"  884  (1842). 
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tween,  nj,  fifteen  feet  a  century  at  one  end  and  a  little  over  two  feet 
a  oentnry  at  the  other.  This  might  be  at  the  following  rate,  taking 
eadi  figure  for  the  growth  of  a  century  :  15+18+10+6  +  6+8+2  = 
57.  By  which  calculation  seven  centuries  would  have  been  the  tree's 
age  when  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  declared  it  to  be  fifty-seven  feet  in  1712^ 
an  antiquity  that  would  amply  satisfy  tradition,  but  could  not  remove 
the  probability  that  the  tree  is  not  a  single  trunk,  but  really  a  number 
of  different  trees  that  have  become  incorporated  together. 

A  somewhat  similar  theory  may  be  applied  to  the  famous  Catiagna 
di  Cento  Ca/oaUi  on  Mount  Etna,  so  called  because  a  Queen  of  Ara- 
gon  and  one  hundred  foUowers  on  horseback  are  said  to  have  taken 
shelter  beneath  it  from  a  shower  of  rain.  Brydone,  in  1790,  measured 
the  circumference  to  be  two  hundred  and  four  feet,  but  it  seemed  to 
him  tiiat  the  tree  in  question,  of  which  only  separate  trunks  remain, 
was  really  five  separate  trees  ;  and  tiiough  he  professed  to  have  found 
no  bark  on  the  insides  of  the  stumps  nor  on  the  sides  opposite  to  one 
another,  yet  a  more  recent  traveler  states,  in  Murray's  guide-book,  that 
this  is  only  true  of  the  southernmost  stem,  and  that  one  of  the  masses 
still  standing  does  show  bark  all  round  it,  which  would  of  course  prove 
it  to  be  a  separate  tree.  Of  the  other  large  chestnuts  on  Etna  the  Caa- 
tagna  del  Ifave  is  rather  larger  than  the  Tortworth  specimen,  while 
the  Caetoffna  deUa  Galea  is  seventy-six  feet  at  two  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  rich  soil  of  pulverized  volcanic  ash  combined  with 
deeompoaed  vegetable  matter  probably  enabled  them  to  attain  their 
present  size  within  a  shorter  period  than  would  be  implied  by  such 
dimensions  dsewbere ;  but  whether  they  are  five  centuries  or  ten  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  oonjecture. 

Hie  great  variability  in  the  rate  of  growth  in  trees  of  the  same 
speeiee  is  perh^)s  the  most  remarkable  thing  afforded  by  statistics. 
We  say,  for  instance,  roughly,  that  the  beech  grows  twice  as  fast  as 
an  oak ;  but  take  four  beeches  mentioned  by  Loudon,  placing  their 
yean  in  one  column  and  their  circumference  in  another : 

One  in  King's  Covintj  at    60  jeArs  was  17  feet 

One  at  Foster  HaU  •*  100     «*      •*    12    •« 

One  at  Courtadiy  CasUe  *"  lOS     "      "    18    *« 

One  in  Callendar  Park  "  800     "      •*    17    " 

So  that  of  three  beeches  nearly  the  same  in  sixe  one  was  only  sixty, 
another  one  hundred  and  two,  and  another  as  much  as  two  hundred. 
And  tJiis  variability  of  rate  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  oak.  De 
CaadoUe,  who  counted  the  rings  of  several  os^s  that  had  been  felled, 
found  one  that  at  two  hundred  years  had  only  the  same  circumference 
that  another  had  attained  at  fifty.  Some  had  grown  slowly  at  first, 
and  then  rapidly ;  others,  like  hidi  racers,  had  begun  fast  and  ended 
slowly.  And  even  the  diminished  rate  of  growth  would  not  seem  to 
be  an  invariable  rule,  for  one  oak  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
years  was  shown  to  have  increased  as  much  between  three  hundred 
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and  twenty  and  three  hundred  and  thirty  as  it  had  between  ninety  and 
one  hundred. 

This  reduces  the  computation  of  the  age  of  an  oak  to  little  more 
than  guess-work.  The  Cowthorpe  oak,  the  largest  existing  in  Eng- 
landy  reached  at  one  time  seventy-eight  feet  in  circumference.  Da- 
mory's  oak,  in  Dorsetshire,  was  only  ten  feet  less  when  it  was  so 
decayed  that  it  was  cut  up  and  sold  for  fire-wood  in  1755 ;  and  the 
Boddington  oak,  in  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  was  fifty-four  feet  at  the 
base  when  it  was  burned  down  in  1790.  It  is  needless  to  mention  other 
English  oaks  which  are  also  claimants  to  a  remote  antiquity ;  but  it  is 
obvious,  from  the  very  variable  rate  of  the  growth  of  oaks,  that  size 
establishes  no  indisputable  title,  and  that  the  Cowthorpe  oak  need  not 
therefore  be  the  oldest  English  oak  because  it  is  the  largest  recorded. 
From  Loudon's  statistics  of  oaks  are  extracted  the  f oUowing  notices 
of  trees,  according  to  their  age  and  girth : 


Tears. 

40... 

88... 
100... 
100... 
100.  . 
120.. . 
180... 


Feet  of 
dicomfereDee. 
8 


12 
12 
16 
21 
14 
16 


Teert. 
200.. 
200.. 
201.. 
220.. 
260.. 
800.. 
8S0.. 


Feet  of 


n 

26 

21 

20 

19i 

88 

27 


This  table  not  only  shows  the  great  variability  of  growth,  but,  if  we 
take  the  three  specimens  of  one  hundred  years  old,  gives  us  the  high 
average  of  seventeen  feet  as  that  of  only  the  first  century.  Taking, 
then,  as  usual,  the  third  as  the  average  growth,  we  should  require 
rather  more  than  eight  centuries  for  an  oak  of  fifty  feet,  which  re- 
duces to  a  very  small  number  the  oaks  in  England  that  can  claim  a 
thousand  years. 

When,  therefore,  Gilpin,  in  his  "  Forest  Scenery,''  speaks  of  nine 
hundred  years  as  of  no  great  age  for  an  oak,  it  must  be  said  that  very 
few  oaks  can  be  named  which  by  measurement  would  sustain  their 
title  to  that  age.  Tradition,  which  is  always  sentimental,  leans  nat- 
urally to  the  side  of  exaggerated  longevity.  William  of  Wainfieet 
gave  directions  for  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  to  be  built  near  the 
great  oak  which  fell  suddenly  in  the  year  1788,  and  out  of  which  the 
president's  chair  was  made,  in  memory  of  the  tree.  Gilpin  assumes 
that  for  the  tree  to  have  been  called  great  it  must  have  been  five  hun- 
dred years  old,  and,  therefore,  perhaps  standing  in  the  time  of  King 
Alfred.  But  it  is  clear  that  it  need  not  have  been  a  century  old  to 
have  fairly  earned  the  title  of  great,  and  that,  therefore,  a  period  of 
six  centuries  may  have  covered  its  whole  term  of  existence. 

We  are  certainly  apt  to  underrate  the  possible  rate  of  growth 
where  a  tree  meets  with  altogether  favorable  conditions.  The  silver 
fir  was  only  introduced  into  England  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
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Sergeant  Newdigate ;  and  one  tree  of  his  planting  was  thirteen  feet 
Tonnd  when  Evelyn  measured  it  eighty-one  years  afterward.  A  00m- 
parison  of  the  statistics  of  growth,  as  above  collected  with  reference 
to  the  oak,  indicates  with  respect  to  most  trees  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  Let  us  test  the  claims  of  some  of  the  oldest 
limes.  The  Swiss  used  often  to  commemorate  a  victory  by  planting  a 
lime-tree,  so  that  it  may  be  tme  that  the  lime  still  in  the  square  of 
Friboorg  was  planted  on  the  day  of  their  victory  over  Charles  the 
Bold  at  Morat  in  1476.  A  youth,  they  say,  bore  it  as  a  twig  into  the 
town,  suid  arriving  breathless  and  exhausted  from  the  battle  had  only 
strength  to  utter  the  word  *^  Victory  1  **  before  he  fell  down  dead.  But 
this  tree  was  only  thirteen  feet  nine  inches  in  1881,  i.  e.,  three  hundred 
and  fifty-five  years  afterward,  and  it  would  be  extraordinary  if  a  lime 
had  not  attained  in  that  period  greater  bulk  than  even  an  oak  might 
have  reached  in  a  century.  The  large  lime  at  Neustadt,  in  WUrtem- 
berg,  mentioned  by  Evelyn  as  having  its  boughs  supported  by  columns 
of  stone,  was  twenty-seven  feet  when  he  wrote  (1664),  and  in  1837  it 
was  fifty-four,  so  that  within  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  years  it  had  gained  as  much  as  twenty-seven  feet.  Conse- 
quently, making  allowance  for  diminished  growth,  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  two  hundred  years  would  have  been  more  than  enough 
for  the  attainment  of  the  circumference  of  the  first  twenty-seven  feet 
which  it  had  reached  in  the  time  of  Evelyn.  No  English  Ume  appears 
to  have  reached  such  dimensions  as  would  imply  a  growth  of  more 
than  three  centuries,  though  the  lime  at  Depeham,  near  Norwich, 
which  was  forty-six  feet  when  Sir  Thomas  Browne  sent  his  account  of 
it  to  Evelyn,  sufficiently  dispels  the  legend  that  all  limes  in  this  coun- 
try have  come  from  two  plants  brought  over  by  Sir  John  Spelman, 
who  introduced  the  manufacture  of  paper  into  England  from  Ger- 
many, and  to  whom  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the  manor  of  Port- 
bridge. 

It  would  be  natural  to  expect  the  greatest  longevity  in  indigenous 
trees,  and,  though  it  has  been  much  disputed  what  kinds  are  native  to 
the  English  soil,  etymology  alone  would  indicate  that  the  following 
trees  were  of  Roman  importation :  the  elm  (tJmiM),  the  plane  (plct- 
tanuB\  the  poplar  (pcpiUus),  the  box  {buxuB)^  the  chestnut  (castcmea). 
The  yew,  on  the  contrary,  is  probably  indigenous,  though  its  opponents 
find  some  reason  for  their  skepticism  in  the  fact  that  its  larger  speci- 
mens are  chiefly  found  in  church-yards  and  artificial  plantations.  In 
favor  of  its  claim  is  the  fact  that  its  pretensions  to  longevity  seem  to 
be  better  founded  than  those  of  any  other  English  tree,  not  even  ex- 
cluding the  oak.  A  yew  that  was  dug  up  from  a  bog  in  Queen's 
County  was  proved  by  its  rings  to  have  been  five  hundred  and  forty- 
five  years  of  age  ;  yet  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  of  its  life  it  had 
grown  so  slowly  that  near  the  circumference  one  hundred  rings  were 
traceable  within  an  inch.    Some  great  and  sudden  change  for  the  worse 
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in  the  external  conditions  may  baye  accounted  for  bo  slow  a  rate ;  but 
it  wonld  bardly  be  saf e,  with  sach  evidence  before  us,  to  allow  more 
than  three  feet  a  century  as  the  normal  growth  of  a  yew,  in  which  case 
the  Fortingal  yew  in  Scotland,  fifty-six  feet  round  in  1769,  may  have 
liyed  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ;  and  a  longevity  in  proportion  must 
be  accorded  to  the  yews  at  Fountain's  Abbey,  or  to  the  Tisbury  yew 
in  Dorsetshire,  which  boasts  of  thirty-seven  feet  in  circumference. 
Hence  tradition  in  this  case  would  seem  to  contain  nothing  incredible 
when  it  asserts  that  the  yews  on  Kingley  Bottom,  near  Chichester, 
were  on  their  present  site  when  the  sea-kings  from  the  North  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Sussex. 

It  is,  however,  but  seldom  that  any  real  aid  can  be  derived  from 
tradition  in  estimating  the  longevity  of  trees.  We  have  even  to  be 
on  our  guard  against  it,  especially  when  it  associates  the  general  claim 
to  antiquity  by  a  specific  name  or  event.  In  the  classical  period  the 
tendency  was  as  strong  as  it  is  still ;  and  we  should  look  to  our  own 
legends  when  tempted  to  smile  at  the  Delian  palm  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  coeval  with  Apollo,  or  at  the  two  oaks  at  Heraclea  as  planted  by 
Hercules  himself.  Pausanias,  traveling  in  Greece  in  the  second  century 
of  our  era,  saw  a  plane-tree  which  was  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
Menelaus  when  collecting  forces  for  the  Trojan  war,  whence  Gilpin 
gravely  inferred  that  the  tree  must  have  been  thirteen  centuries  old 
when  Pausanias  saw  it.  Tacitus  calculated  that  a  fig-tree  was  eight 
hundred  and  forty  years  old  because  tradition  accounted  it  the  tree 
whereunder  the  wolf  nursed  Romulus  and  Bemus.  Nor  was  Pliny's 
inference  more  satisfactory,  that  three  hollies  still  standing  in  his  day 
on  the  site  of  Tibur  must  have  been  older  than  Rome  itself,  inasmuch 
as  Tibur  was  older  than  Rome,  and  they  were  the  very  trees  on 
which  Tiburtus,  the  founder  of  the  former,  saw  the  flight  of  birds 
descend  which  decided  him  on  the  site  of  his  city.  There  is  of  course 
no  more  reason  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  Tiburtus  than  of  Francion, 
the  mythical  forefather  of  France,  or  of  Brute  the  Trojan,  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  British  Empire. 

These  things  suffice  to  justify  suspicion  of  trees  associated  with  par- 
ticular names,  such  as  Wallace's  Oak,  or  trees  claiming  to  have  been 
planted  by  St.  Dominic  or  Thomas  Aquinas.  Our  only  safe  guide  is 
measurement,  applied  year  by  year  to  trees  alike  of  known  uid  of  un- 
known age,  of  insignificant  as  of  vast  dimensions,  and  recorded  in  some 
central  annual  of  botanical  information,  facilitating  the  work  of  com- 
parison and  the  arrival  at  something  like  trustworthy  averages.  The 
experiment,  moreover,  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried  whether  our -old- 
est trees  are  capable  of  an  increased  rate  of  growth  by  the  application 
of  fresh  earth  round  their  roots,  favorable  though  the  case  of  the  Tort- 
worth  chestnut  is  to  the  probability  of  such  a  result.  Until,  therefore, 
such  statistics  are  more  numerous  than  at  present,  we  must  be  content 
to  rest  in  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  ages  of  trees  which  the 
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preoediag  attempt  to  estimate  them  makee  sufficiently  manifest,  and  to 
aniTe  at  no  more  definite  oondusion  than  was  long  ago  arriyed  at  by 
Pliny,  that  ^  rita  arbomm  qnanmdam  immensa  credi  potest "  (^  The 
life  of  some  trees  may  be  bdiered  to  be  prodigious  '*)• — Longnum^M 
Magazine. 


SOME  UNSOLVED  PROBLEMS  IN  GEOLOGY.* 

Br  Db.  J.  W.  DAWSON. 

n. 

AGAIN :  we  are  now  prepared  to  say  that  the  straggle  for  existence, 
howerer  plausible  as  a  theory,  when  pat  before  ns  in  connection 
with  the  prodactiveness  of  animals,  and  the  few  survivors  of  their  molti- 
tndinoQS  progeny,  has  not  been  the  determining  cause  of  the  introdac- 
tion  of  new  species.  The  periods  of  rapid  introduction  of  new  forms 
of  marine  life  were  not  periods  of  straggle,  but  of  expansion — ^those 
periods  in  which  the  submergence  of  continents  afforded  new  and 
large  space  for  their  extension  and  comfortable  subsistence.  In  like 
manner  it  was  continental  emergence  that  afforded  the  opportunity 
for  the  introduction  of  land  animals  and  plants.  Further,  in  connec- 
tioB  with  this,  it  is  now  an  established  conclusion  that  the  great 
aggressive  faunas  and  floras  of  the  continent  have  originated  in  the 
north,  some  of  them  within  the  Arctic  Circle  ;  and  this  in  periods  of 
exceptional  warmth,  when  the  perpetual  summer  sunshine  of  the  Arctic 
regions  co-existed  with  a  warm  temperature.  The  testimony  of  the 
rocks  thus  is,  that  not  struggle,  but  expansion,  furnished  the  requisite 
conditions  for  new  forms  of  life,  and  that  the  periods  of  straggle 
were  characterixed  by  depauperation  and  extinction. 

But  we  are  sometimes  told  that  organisms  are  merely  mechanical, 
and  that  the  discussions  respecting  their  origin  have  no  significance, 
any  more  than  if  they  related  to  rocks  or  crystals,  because  they  relate 
merely  to  the  organism  considered  as  a  machine,  and  not  to  that  which 
may  be  supposed  to  be  more  important,  namely,  the  great  determin- 
ing power  of  mind  and  wilL  That  this  is  a  mere  evasion,  by  which 
we  really  gain  nothing,  will  appear  from  a  characteristic  extract  of  an 
article  by  an  eminent  biologist,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  **  Encydo- 
piedia  Britannica" — a  publication  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  instead  of 
its  proper  r6le  as  a  repertory  of  facts,  has  become  a  strong  partisan, 
stating  extreme  and  unproved  speculations  ito  if  they  were  conclusions 
of  science.  The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :  '^  A  mass  of 
firing  piptoplasm  is  simply  a  molecular  machine  of  great  complexity, 
tbe  total  r^ults  of  the  working  of  which,  or  its  vital  phenomena, 

*  AddreM  of  the  Preeident  of  the  Amerlotn  Assodatloii  for  the  Adranceinent  of  Sd- 
,  daUTered  at  Minnenpolif,  August  16,  ISSS.    Reprinted  from ''Soience.'* 
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depend  on  the  one  hand  on  its  oonstmotion^  and^  on  the  other,  on  the 
energy  supplied  to  it ;  and  to  speak  of  vitality  as  anything  but  the 
name  for  a  series  of  operations  is  as  if  one  should  talk  of  the  horo- 
logity  of  a  clock.''  It  would,  I  think,  scarcely  be  possible  to  put  into 
the  same  number  of  words  a  greater  amount  of  unscientific  assumption 
and  unproved  statement  than  in  this  sentence.  Is  ^^  living  proto- 
plasm "  different  in  any  way  from  dead  protoplasm,  and,  if  so,  what 
causes  the  difference  ?  What  is  a  '^  machine  "  ?  Can  we  conceive  of 
a  self -produced  or  uncaused  machine,  or  one  not  intended  to  work  out 
some  definite  results?  The  results  of  the  machine  in  question  are 
said  to  be  '^  vital  phenomena '' ;  certainly  most  wonderful  results,  and 
greater  than  those  of  any  machine  man  has  yet  been  able  to  construct  I 
But  why  "  vital"  ?  If  there  is  no  such  thing  as  life,  surely  they  are 
merely  physical  results.  Can  mechanical  causes  produce  other  than 
physical  effects  ?  To  Aristotle,  life  was  "  the  cause  of  form  in  organ- 
isms." Is  not  this  quite  as  likely  to  be  true  as  the  converse  proposi- 
tion ?  If  the  vital  phenomena  depend  on  the  ^^  construction "  of  the 
machine,  and  the  ^'  energy  supplied  to  it,"  whence  this  construction, 
and  whence  this  energy  ?  The  illustration  of  the  clock  does  not  help 
us  to  answer  this  question.  The  construction  of  the  clock  depends  on 
its  maker,  and  its  energy  is  derived  from  the  hand  that  winds  it  up. 
If  we  can  think  of  a  clock  which  no  one  has  made  and  which  no  one 
winds — a  clock  constructed  by  chance,  set  in  harmony  with  the  uni- 
verse by  chance,  wound  up  periodically  by  chance — we  shall  then 
have  an  idea  parallel  to  that  of  an  organism  living,  yet  without  any 
vital  energy  or  creative  law  ;  but  in  such  a  case  we  should  certainly 
have  to  assume  some  antecedent  cause,  whether  we  call  it  ^^  horologi- 
ty  "  or  by  some  other  name.  Perhaps  the  term  "  evolution  "  would 
serve  as  well  as  any  other,  were  it  not  that  common  sense  teaches  that 
nothing  can  be  spontaneously  evolved  out  of  that  in  which  it  did  not 
previously  exist. 

There  is  one  other  unsolved  problem,  in  the  study  of  life  by  the 
geologist,  to  which  it  is  still  necessary  to  advert.  This  is  the  inability 
of  paleontology  to  fiU  up  the  gaps  in  the  chain  of  being.  In  this  re- 
spect, we  are  constantly  taunted  with  the  imperfection  of  the  record  ; 
but  facts  show  that  this  is  much  more  complete  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Over  long  periods  of  time  and  many  lines  of  being,  we  have 
a  nearly  continuous  chain ;  and,  if  this  does  not  show  the  tendency 
desired,  the  fault  is  as  likely  to  be  in  the  theory  as  in  the  record.  Chi 
the  other  hand,  the  abrupt  and  simultaneous  appearance  of  new  types 
in  many  specific  and  generic  forms,  and  over  wide  and  separate  areas 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  is  too  often  repeated  to  be  accidentaL 
Hence  paleontologists,  in  endeavoring  to  establish  evolution,  have  been 
obliged  to  assume  periods  of  exceptional  activity  in  the  introduction 
of  species,  alternating  with  others  of  stagnation — a  doctrine  differing 
very  little  from  that  of  special  creation  as  held  by  the  older  geologists. 
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The  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  account  for  these  breaks  by 
the  assumption  that  the  geological  record  relates  only  to  periods  of 
submergence,  and  giyes  no  information  as  to  those  of  eleyation.  This 
is  manifestly  untrue.  In  so  far  as  marine  life  is  concerned,  the  periods 
of  submergence  are  those  in  which  new  forms  abound  for  very  obvi- 
oas  reasons  already  hinted.  But  the  periods  of  new  forms  of  land 
and  fresh-water  life  are  those  of  elevation,  and  these  have  their  own 
records  and  monuments,  often  very  rich  and  ample ;  as,  for  example, 
the  swamps  of  the  carboniferous,  the  transition  from  the  cretaceous 
subsidence  to  the  Laramie  elevation,  the  tertiary  lake-basins  of  the 
West,  the  terraces  and  raised  beaches  of  the  pleistocene.  Had  I  time 
to  refer  in  detail  to  the  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  life,  which  can  not 
be  explained  by  the  imperfection  of  the  record,  I  could  show  at  least 
that  nature,  in  this  case,  does  advance  per  salHtm — ^by  leaps,  rather 
than  by  a  slow,  continuous  process.  Many  able  reasoners,  as  Le  Conte 
in  this  country,  and  Hivart  and  Collard  in  England,  hold  this  view. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  a  vast  amount  of  steady  conscientious  work  is 
required  to  enable  us  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  history  of  life. 
But,  if  so,  the  more  the  hope  for  the  patient  student  and  investigator. 
I  know  nothing  more  chilling  to  research,  or  unfavorable  to  progress, 
than  the  promulgation  of  a  dogmatic  decision  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  learned  but  a  merely  fortuitous  and  uncaused  succession,  amenable 
to  no  law,  and  only  to  be  covered,  in  order  to  hide  its  shapeless 
and  nncertain  proportions,  by  the  mantle  of  bold  and  gratuitous 
hyx>othe8is. 

So  soon  as  we  find  evidence  of  continents  and  oceans,  we  raise  the 
question,  '^  EUive  these  continents  existed  from  the  first  in  their  pres- 
ent position  and  form,  or  have  the  land  and  water  changed  places  in 
the  course  of  geological  time  ?^  In  reality  hoth,  statements  are  true 
in  a  certain  limited  sense.  On  the  one  hand,  any  geological  map 
wbatever  suffices  to  show  that  the  general  outline  of  the  existing  land 
began  to  be  formed  in  the  first  and  oldest  crumplings  of  the  crust. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  land  consists 
of  marine  sediments  which  must  have  been  derived  from  land  that 
has  perished  in  the  process,  while  all  the  continental  surfaces,  except, 
perhaps,  some  high  peaks  and  ridges,  have  been  many  times  sub- 
merged. Both  of  these  apparently  contradictory  statements  are  true ; 
and,  without  assuming  both,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  existing 
contours  and  reliefs  of  the  surface. 

In  the  case  of  North  America,  the  form  of  the  old  nucleus  of  Lau- 
rentian  rock  in  the  north  already  marks  out  that  of  the  finished  conti- 
nent, and  the  successive  later  formations  have  been  laid  upon  the  edges 
of  this,  like  the  successive  loads  of  earth  dumped  over  an  embankment. 
Bat,  in  order  to  give  the  great  thickness  of  the  palaaozoic  sediments, 
the  buid  must  have  been  again  and  again  submerged,  and  for  long 
periods  of  time.    Thus,  in  one  sense,  the  continents  have  been  fixed  ; 
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in  another,  thej  have  been  constantly  flnctnating.  Hall  and  Dana 
have  well  illostrated  these  points  in  so  far  as  Eastern  North  America 
is  concerned.  Professor  Holly  of  the  Gleological  Survey  of  Ireland,  has 
recently  had  the  boldness  to  reduce  the  fluctuations  of  land  and  water, 
as  evidenced  in  the  British  Islands,  to  the  form  of  a  series  of  maps 
intended  to  show  the  physical  geography  of  each  successive  period. 
The  attempt  is  probably  premature,  and  has  been  met  with  much  ad- 
verse criticism ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  an  element  of 
truth*  When  we  attempt  to  calculate  what  could  have  been  supplied 
from  the  old  eozoic  nucleus  by  decay  and  aqueous  erosion,  and  when 
we  take  into  account  the  greater  local  thickness  of  sediments  toward 
the  present  sea-basins,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion  that  ex- 
tensive areas  once  occupied  by  high  land  are  now  under  the  sea.  Bat 
to  ascertain  the  precise  areas  and  position  of  these  perished  lands  may 
now  be  impossible. 

In  point  of  fact,  we  are  obliged  to  believe  in  the  contemporaneoas 
existence  in  all  geological  periods,  except  perhaps  the  very  oldest,  of 
three  sorts  of  areas  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  :  1.  Oceanic  areas  of 
deep  sea,  which  must  always  have  occupied  the  bed  of  the  present 
ocean,  or  parts  of  it ;  2.  Continental  plateaus,  sometimes  existing  aa 
low  flats  or  as  higher  table-lands,  and  sometimes  submerged  ;  8.  Areas 
of  plication  or  folding,  more  especially  along  the  borders  of  the  oceans, 
forming  elevated  lands  rarely  submerged,  and  constantly  affording  t^e 
material  of  sedimentary  accumulations. 

Every  geologist  knows  the  contention  which  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  attempts  to  correlate  the  earlier  palseozoic  deposits  of  the  At- 
kmtic  margin  of  North  America  with  those  forming  at  the  same  time 
on  the  interior  plateau,  and  with  those  of  intervening  lines  of  plication 
and  igneous  disturbance.  Stratigraphy,  lithology,  and  fossils  are  all 
more  or  less  at  fault  in  dealing  with  these  questions  ;  and,  while  the 
general  nature  of  the  problem  is  understood  by  many  geologists,  its 
solution  in  particular  cases  is  still  a  source  of  apparently  endless  de- 
bate. 

The  causes  and  mode  of  operation  of  the  great  movements  of  the 
earth's  crust  which  have  produced  mountains,  plains,  and  table-lands, 
are  still  involved  in  some  mystery.  One  patent  cause  is  the  unequal 
settling  of  the  crust  toward  the  center ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  un- 
derstood as  it  should  be  that  the  greater  settlement  of  the  ocean-bed 
has  necessitated  its  pressure  against  the  sides  of  the  continents  in  the 
same  manner  that  a  huge  ice-floe  crushes  a  ship  or  a  pier.  The  geo- 
logical map  of  North  America  shows  this  at  a  glance,  and  impresses 
us  with  the  fact  that  large  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  have  not  only 
been  folded,  but  bodily  pushed  back  for  great  distances.  On  looking 
at  tiie  extreme  north,  we  see  that  the  great  Laurentian  mass  of  cen- 
tral Newfoundland  has  acted  as  a  protecting  pier  to  the  space  imme- 
diately west  of  it,  and  has  caused  the  Gulf  of  St.  liawrence  to  re- 
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mam  an  trndiatarbed  area  since  palseozoio  times.  Immediately  to 
the  south  of  this.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bninswick  are  folded  back. 
StOl  farther  south,  as  Guyot  has  shown,  the  old  sediments  have  been 
crashed  in  sharp  folds  against  the  Adirondack  mass,  which  has  shel- 
tered the  table-land  of  the  Catskills  and  of  the  Great  Lakes.  South  of 
this,  again,  the  rocks  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  have  been  driyen 
back  in  a  great  curve  to  the  west.  Nothing,  I  think,  can  more  f  orci- 
Uy  show  the  enormous  pressure  to  which  the  edges  of  the  continents 
have  been  exposed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  great  sinking  of  the 
ocean-beds.  Complex  and  difficult  to  calculate  though  these  move- 
ments of  plication  are,  they  are  more  intelligible  than  the  apparently 
r^ular  pulsations  of  the  flat  continental  areas,  whereby  they  have 
ahemately  been  below  and  above  the  waters,  and  which  must  have 
depended  on  somewhat  regularly  recurring  causes,  connected  either 
with  the  secular  cooling  of  the  earth,  or  with  the  gradual  retardation 
of  its  rotation,  or  with  both.  Throughout  these  changes,  each  succes- 
sive elevation  exposed  the  rocks  for  long  ages  to  the  decomposing  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere.  Each  submergence  swept  away,  and  de- 
posited as  sediment,  the  material  accumulated  by  decay.  Every 
change  of  elevation  was  accompanied  with  changes  of  climate  and 
with  modifications  of  the  habitats  of  animals  and  plants.  Were  it 
possible  to  restore  accurately  the  physical  geography  of  the  earth  in 
all  these  respects,  for  each  geological  period,  the  data  for  the  solution 
of  many  difficult  questions  would  be  furnished. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  conclusions  in  geology,  ar- 
rived at  by  the  most  careful  observation  and  induction,  do  not  remain 
undisturbed,  but  require  constant  vigilance  to  prevent  them  from  being 
overthrown.  Sometimes,  of  course,  this  arises  from  new  discoveries 
throwing  new  light  on  old  facts  ;  but  when  this  occurs  it  rarely  works 
the  cmnplete  subversion  of  previously  received  views.  The  more  usual 
case  is,  that  some  over-zealous  specialist  suddenly  discovers  what.seems 
to  him  to  overturn  all  previous  beliefs,  and  rushes  into  print  with  a 
new  and  plausible  theory,  which  at  once  carries  with  him  a  host  of 
half-informed  people,  but  the  insufficiency  of  which  is  speedily  made 
manifest. 

Had  I  written  this  address  a  few  years  ago,  I  might  have  referred 
to  the  mode  of  formation  of  coal  as  one  of  the  things  most  surely  set- 
tled and  understood.  The  labors  of  many  eminent  geologists,  micro- 
scopists,  and  chemists  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds  had  shown  that 
coal  nearly  always  rests  upon  old-soil  surfaces  penetrated  with  roots, 
and  that  coal-beds  have  in  their  roofs  erect  trees,  the  remains  of  the 
last  forests  that  grew  upon  them.  Logan  and  I  have  illustrated  this 
in  the  case  of  the  series  of  more  than  sixty  successive  coal-beds  exposed 
at  the  South  Joggins,  and  have  shown  unequivocal  evidence  of  land- 
surfaces  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of- the  coaL  Microscopical  ex- 
ation  has  proved  that  these  coals  are  composed  of  the  materials 
TOL.XXIT. — 6 
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of  the  same  trees  whose  roots  are  found  in  the  onder-clays,  and  their 
stems  and  leayes  in  the  roof -shales  ;  that  much  of  the  material  of  the 
coal  has  been  subjected  to  sub-aSrial  decay  at  the  time  of  its  iiccumnla- 
tion ;  and  that  in  this,  ordinary  coal  differs  from  bituminous  shale, 
earthy  bitumen,  and  some  kinds  of  cannel,  which  haye  been  formed 
under  water ;  that  the  matter  remaining  as  coal  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  epidermal  tissues,  which,  being  suberose  in  character,  are 
highly  carbonaceous,  very  durable,  and  impermeable  by  water,*  and 
are  hence  the  best  fitted  for  the  production  of  pure  coal ;  and  finally 
that  the  yegetation  and  the  climatal  and  geographical  features  of  the 
coal  period  were  eminently  fitted  to  produce  in  the  yast  swamps  of 
that  period  precisely  the  effects  obsenred.  All  these  points  and  many 
others  haye  been  thoroughly  worked  out  for  both  European  and  Ameri- 
can coal-fields,  and  seemed  to  leaye  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  But  sey- 
eral  years  ago  certain  microscopists  obseryed  on  slices  of  coal  layers 
filled  with  spore-cases — a  not  unusual  circumstance,  since  these  were 
shed  in  yast  abundance  by  the  trees  of  the  coal-forests,  and  because 
they  contain  suberose  matter  of  the  same  character  with  ^idermal 
tissues  generally.  Immediately  we  were  informed  that  all  coal  con- 
sists of  spores ;  and,  this  being  at  once  accepted  by  the  unthinking, 
the  results  of  the  labors  of  many  years  are  thrown  aside  in  fayor  of 
this  crude  and  partial  theory.  A  little  later,  a  Glerman  microscopist 
has  thought  proper  to  describe  coal  as  made  up  of  minute  algSB,  and 
tries  to  reconcile  this  yiew  with  the  appearances,  deyising  at  the  same 
time  a  new  and  formidable  nomenclature  of  generic  and  specific  names, 
which  would  seem  largely  to  represent  mere  fragments  of  tissues. 
Still  later,  some  local  facts  in  a  French  coal-field  haye  induced  an  emi- 
nent botanist  of  that  country  to  reyiye  the  drift  theory  of  coal,  in  op- 
position to  that  of  growth  in  Htu,  A  year  or  two  ago,  when  my  friend 
Professor  Williamson,  of  Manchester,  informed  me  that  he  was  pre- 
paring a  large  series  of  slices  of  coal  with  the  yiew  of  reyising  the 
whole  subject,  I  was  inclined  to  say  that,  after  what  had  been  done  by 
Lyell,  Gtoeppert,  Logan,  Hunt,  Newberry,  and  myself,  this  was  scarcely 
necessary ;  but,  in  yiew  of  what  I  haye  just  stated,  it  may  be  that  aU 
he  can  do  will  be  required  to  rescue  from  total  ruin  the  results  of  our 
labors. 

An  illustration  of  a  different  character  is  afforded  by  the  contco- 
yersy  now  raging  with  respect  to  the  so-called  f ucoids  of  the  ancient 
rocks.  At  one  time  the  group  of  f  ucoids,  or  alg»,  constituted  a  gen- 
eral place  of  refuge  for  all  sorts  of  unintelligible  forms  and  markings  ; 
graptolites,  worm-trails,  crustacean  tracks,  shrinkage-cracks,  and,  aboye 
all,  rill-markings,  forming  a  heterogeneous  group  of  fucoidal  remains 
distinguished  by  generic  and  specific  names.  To  these  were  also  added 
some  true  land-plants  badly  preseryed,  or  exhibiting  structures  not 
well  understood  by  botanists.  Such  a  group  was  sure  to  be  eyentually 
*  ^  Acadian  Geology/'  third  edition,  tnpplement,  p.  68. 
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dismembered,  l^e  writer  has  himself  done  something  toward  this,* 
but  Professor  Nathorst  has  done  still  more  ;  f  and  now  some  intelligi- 
ble explanation  can  be  given  of  many  of  these  forms.  Quite  recently, 
howeyer,  the  Count  de  Saporta^  in  an  elaborate  illustrated  memoir,^ 
has  come  to  the  defense  of  the  fucoids,  more  especially  against  the 
destmotiTe  experiments  of  Nathorst,  and  would  carry  back  into  the 
vegetable  kingdom  many  things  which  would  seem  to  be  mere  trails 
of  animals.  While  writing  this  address,  I  have  received  from  Pro- 
fessor Cri6,  of  Bennes,  a  paper  in  which  he  not  only  supports  the  algal 
nature  of  msichnites,  arthrichnites,  and  many  other  supposed  fucoids, 
but  claims  for  the  vegetable  kingdom  even  receptaculites  and  archaao- 
cyathus.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  of  the  facts  which  he  cites, 
req)ecting  the  structure  of  the  siphoniaa  and  of  certain  modem  incrust- 
uig  algse,  are  very  suggestive,  though  I  can  not  agree  with  his  conclu- 
nons.  My  own  experience  has  convinced  me  that,  while  non-botanical 
geologists  are  prone  to  mistake  all  kinds  of  markings  for  plants,  even 
good  botanists,  when  not  familiar  with  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
conditions  of  fossilization,  and  with  the  present  phenomena  of  tidal 
shores,  are  quite  as  easily  misled,  though  they  are  very  prone,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  regard  land-plants  of  some  complexity,  when  badly  pre- 
served, as  mere  alga.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  very  difficult  to 
secure  any  consensus,  and  the  truth  is  only  to  be  found  by  careful 
observation  of  competent  men.  One  trouble  is,  that  these  usually 
obscure  markings  have  been  despised  by  the  greater  number  of  paleon- 
tologists, and  probably  would  not  now  be  so  much  in  controversy  were 
it  not  for  the  use  made  of  them  in  illustrating  supposed  phylogenies 
of  plants. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  close  this  address  without  some  reference  to 
that  which  is  the  veritable  pons  cmnorum  of  the  science,  the  great 
and  much-debated  glacial  period.  I  trust  that  you  will  not  suppose 
that,  in  the  end  of  an  hour's  address,  I  am  about  to  discuss  this  vexed 
question.  Time  would  fail  me  even  to  name  the  hosts  of  rec^it  au- 
tiiors  who  have  contended  in  this  arena.  I  can  hope  only  to  point  out 
a  few  landmarks  which  may  aid  the  geological  adventurer  in  travers- 
ing the  slippery  and  treacherous  surface  of  the  hypothetical  ice-sheet 
of  pleistocene  times,  and  in  avoiding  the  yawning  crevasses  by  which 
it  is  traversed. 

No  conclusions  of  geology  seem  more  certain  than  that  great 
changes  of  climate  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  geological  time ; 
and  the  evidence  of  this  in  that  comparatively  modem  period  which 
immediately  preceded  the  human  age  is  so  striking  that  it  has  come 
to  be  known  as  pre-eminently  the  ice  age,  while,  in  the  preceding  ter- 

^  "Footprints  and  Impresfiions  on  Carboniferous  Rocks,**  "American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence," 1878. 

t  Royal  Swedish  Academy,  Stockholm,  1881. 
i  "  1  propofl  det  Algnes  Fossiles,"  Paris,  1888. 
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tiary  periodB,  temperate  conditions  seem  to  have  prevailed  even  to  the 
pole.  Of  the  many  theories  as  to  these  changes  which  have  been 
proposed,  two  seem  at  present  to  divide  the  suffrages  of  geologists, 
either  alone,  or  combined  with  each  other.  These  are — 1.  The  theory 
of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  in  connection  with  the  varying  ec- 
centricity of  the  earth's  orbit,  advocated  more  especially  by  CroU ; 
and,  2.  The  different  distribution  of  land  and  water  as  affecting  the 
reception  and  radiation  of  heat  and  the  ocean-currents — a  theory  ably 
propounded  by  Lyell,  and  subsequently  extensively  adopted,  either 
alone  or  with  the  previous  one.  One  of  these  views  may  be  called  the 
astronomical ;  the  other,  the  geographicaL  I  confess  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  accept  the  second  or  Lyellian  theory,  for  such  reasons  as  the 
following  :  1.  Great  elevations  and  depressions  of  land  have  occurred 
in  and  since  the  pleistocene,  while  the  alleged  astronomical  changes 
are  not  certain,  more  especially  in  regard  to  their  probable  effect  on 
the  earth.  2.  When  the  rival  theories  are  tested  by  the  present  phe- 
nomena of  the  southern  polar  region  and  the  North  Atlantic,  there 
seem  to  be  geographical  causes  adequate  to  account  for  all  except  ex- 
treme and  unproved  glacial  conditions.  3.  The  astronomical  cause 
would  suppose  regularly  recurring  glacial  periods  of  which  there  is  no 
evidence,  and  it  would  give  to  the  latest  glacial  age  an  antiquity  which 
seems  at  variance  with  all  other  facts.  4.  In  those  more  northern  re- 
gions where  glacial  phenomena  are  most  pronounced,  the  theory  of 
floating  sheets  of  ice,  with  local  glaciers  descending  to  the  bea,  seems 
to  meet  all  the  conditions  of  the  case  ;  and  these  would  be  obtained,  in 
the  North  Atlantic  at  least,  by  very  moderate  changes  of  level,  caus- 
ing, for  example,  the  equatorial  current  to  flow  into  the  Pacific,  instead 
of  running  northward  as  a  gulf  stream.  5.  The  geographical  theory 
allows  the  supposition  not  merely  of  vicissitudes  of  climate  quickly 
following  each  other  in  unison  with  the  movements  of  the  surface,  but 
allows  also  of  that  near  local  approximation  of  regions  wholly  covered 
with  ice  and  snow,  and  others  comparatively  temperate,  which  we  see 
at  present  in  the  north. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  adopt  the  geographical  theory,  we  must 
avoid  extreme  views  ;  and  this  leads  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  evidence 
to  be  found  for  any  such  universal  and  extreme  glaciation  as  is  de- 
manded by  some  geologists. 

The  only  large  continental  area  in  the  northern  hemisphere  sup- 
posed to  be  entirely  ice-  and  snow-clad  is  Greenland ;  and  this,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  is  certainly  a  local  case,  for  the  ice  and  snow  of  Greenland 
extend  to  the  south  as  far  as  60''  north  latitude,  while  both  in  Norway 
and  in  the  interior  of  North  America  the  climate  in  that  latitude  per- 
mits the  growth  of  cereals.  Further,  Grinnell  Land,  which  is  separated 
from  North  Greenland  only  by  a  narrow  sound,  has  a  comparatively 
mild  climate,  and,  as  Nares  has  shown,  is  covered  with  verdure  in 
summer.    Still  further,  Nordenskidld,   one  of  the  most  experienced 
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Arctic  explorers,  holds  that  it  is  probable  that  the  interior  of  Oreen- 
land  is  itself  yerdant  in  summer,  and  is  at  this  moment  preparing  to 
attempt  to  reach  this  interior  oasis.    Nor  is  it  difficult,  with  the  aid  of 
the  facts  cited  by  "Woeickoff  and  Whitney,*  to  perceive  the  cause  of 
the  exceptional  condition  of  Greenland.    To  give  ice  and  snow  in 
large  quantities,  two  conditions  are  required — ^first,  atmospheric  hu- 
midity;  and,  secondly,  cold  precipitating  regions.    Both  of  these 
c<mditions  meet  in  Greenland.    Its  high  coast-ranges  receive  and  con- 
dense the  humidity  from  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  it  and  to  the  south. 
Hence  the  vast  accumulation  of  its  coast  snow-fields,  and  the  intense 
discharge  of  the  glaciers  emptying  out  of  its  vaUeys.    When  extreme 
glaeialists  point  to  Greenland,  and  ask  us  to  believe  that  in  the  glacial 
age  the  whole  continent  of  North  America  as  far  south  as  the  latitude 
of  40^  was  covered  with  a  continental  glacier,  in  some  places  several 
thousands  of  feet  thick,  we  may  well  ask,  first,  what  evidence  there  is 
that  Greenland,  or  even  the  Antarctic  Continent,  at  present  shows  such 
a  condition  ;  and,  secondly,  whether  there  exists  a  possibility  that  the 
interior  of  a  great  continent  could  ever  receive  so  large  an  amount  of 
precipitation  as  that  required.    So  far  as  present  knowledge  exists,  it 
IS  certain  that  the  meteorologist  and  the  physicist  must  answer  both 
questions  in  the  negative.    In  short,  perpetusd  siiow  and  glaciers  must 
be  local,  and  can  not  be  continental,  because  of  the  vast  amount  of 
evaporation  and  condensation  required.     These  can  only  be  possible 
where  comparatively  warm  seas  supply  moisture  to  cold  and  elevated 
land  ;  and  this  supply  can  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  penetrate  far 
inland.     The  actual  condition  of  interior  Asia  and  interior  America  in 
tiie  higher  northern  latitudes  affords  positive  proof  of  this.    In  a  state 
of  partial  submfergence  of  our  northern  continents,  we  can  readily 
imagine  glaciation  by  the  combined  action  of  local  glaciers  and  great 
ice-floes ;  but,  in  whatever  way  the  phenomena  of  the  bowlder  clay 
and  of  the  so-called  terminal  moraines  are  to  be  accounted  for,  the 
theory  of  a  continuous  continental  glacier  must  be  given  up. 

I  can  not  better  indicate  the  general  bearing  of  facts,  as  they  pre- 
sent themselves  to  my  mind  in  connection  with  this  subject,  than  by 
referring  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson  on  the  distribution  of  drift 
over  the  great  Canadian  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.f  I  am 
the  more  inclined  to  refer  to  this,  because  of  its  recency,  and  because 
I  have  so  often  repeated  similar  conclusions  as  to  Eastern  Canada  and 
the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  great  interior  plain  of  Western  Canada,  between  the  Lauren- 
tian  axis  on  the  east  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  is  seven 
hundred  miles  in  breadth,  and  is  covered  with  glacial  drift,  presenting 
(me  of  the  greatest  examples  of  this  deposit  in  the  world.    Proceed- 

«*'Maiioir  cm  Glaciers,*'  Geological  Sodety  of  Berlin,  1881;  *<  Climatic  Changes," 
Boston,  1888. 

f^'Sdenoe,'' July  1,1888. 
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ing  eastward  from  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountaiiis,  the  surfacey  at 
first  more  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  descends  by 
successive  steps  to  twenty-five  hundred  feet,  and  is  based  on  creta* 
ceous  and  Laramie  rocks,  covered  by  bowlder  clay  and  sand,  in  some 
places  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  filling  up 
pre-existing  hollows,  though  itself  sometimes  piled  into  ridges.  Near 
the  Rocky  Mountains  the  bottom  of  the  drift  consists  of  gravel  not 
glaciated*  This  extends  to  about  one  hundred  miles  east  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  must  have  been  swept  by  water  out  of  their  valleys.  The 
bowlder  clay  resting  on  this  deposit  is  largely  made  up  of  local  debris 
in  so  far  as  its  paste  is  concerned.  It  contains  many  glaciated  bowl- 
ders and  stones  from  the  Laurentian  region  to  the  east,  and  also  smaller 
pebbles  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  so  that  at  the  time  of  its  forma- 
tion there  must  have  been  driftage  of  large  stones  for  seven  hundred 
miles  or  more  from  the  east,  and  of  smaller  stones  from  a  less  distance 
on  the  west.  The  former  kind  of  material  extends  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  and  to  a  height  of  more  than  four  thousand  feet.  One 
bowlder  is  mentioned  as  being  forty-two  by  forty  by  twenty  feet  in 
dimensions.  The  highest  Laurentian  bowlders  seen  were  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  forty-six  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  on  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  bowlder  clay,  when  thick,  can  be  seen  to  be  rudely 
stratified,  and  at  one  place  includes  beds  of  laminated  clay  with  com- 
pressed peat,  similar  to  the  forest-beds  described  by  Worthen  and 
Andrews  in  Illinois,  and  the  so-called  interglacial  beds  described  by 
Hinde  on  Lake  Ontario.  The  leaf -beds  on  the  Ottawa  River  and  the 
drift-trunks  found  in  the  bowlder  clay  of  Manitoba  belong  to  the 
same  category,  and  indicate  that  throughout  the  glacial  period  there 
were  many  forest  oases  far  to  the  north.  In  th^  valleys  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  opening  on  these  plains  there  are  evidences  of  large  local 
glaciers  now  extinct,  and  similar  evidences  exist  on  the  Laurentian 
highlands  on  the  east. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  region  is  that  immense 
series  of  ridges  of  drift  piled  against  an  escarpment  of  Laramie  and 
cretaceous  rocks,  at  an  elevation  of  about  twenty-five  hundred  feet, 
and  known  as  the  ^'  Missouri  Coteau."  It  is  in  some  places  thirty 
miles  broad  and  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  height  above  the  plain 
at  its  foot,  and  extends  north  and  south  for  a  great  distance ;  being, 
in  fact,  the  northern  extension  of  those  great  ridges  of  drift  which 
have  been  traced  south  of  the  Oreat  Lakes,  and  through  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  and  which  figure  on  the  geological  maps  as  the  edge 
of  the  continental  glacier — an  explanation  obviously  inapplicable  in 
those  Western  regions  where  they  attain  their  greatest  development. 
It  is  plain  that  in  the  North  it  marks  the  western  limit  of  the  deep 
water  of  a  glacial  sea,  which  at  some  periods  extended  much  farther 
west,  perhaps  with  a  greater  proportionate  depression  in  going  west- 
ward, and  on  which  heavy  ice  from  the  Laurentian  districts  on  the 
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ewt  waa  wafted  Bouthwestward  by  the  Arctic  currents,  while  lighter 
ice  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  being  borne  eastward  from  these 
moimtains  by  the  prevailing  westerly  winds.  We  thus  have  in  the 
West,  on  a  very  wide  scale,  the  same  phenomena  of  varying  submer- 
gence, cold  currents,  great  ice-floes,  and  local  glaciers  producing  ice- 
bergs, to  which  I  have  attributed  the  bowlder  clay  and  upper  bowl- 
der drift  of  Eastern  Canada. 

A  few  subsidiary  points  I  may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  here. 
The  rival  theories  of  the  glacial  period  are  often  characterized  as  those 
of  laud  glaciation  and  sea-borne  icebergs.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  those  who  reject  the  idea  of  a  continental  glacier  hold  to 
the  existence  of  local  glaciers  on  the  highlands  more  or  less  exten- 
sive during  different  portions  of  the  great  pleistocene  submergence. 
They  sUso  believe  in  the  extension  of  these  glaciers  seaward  and 
partly  water-borne,  in  the  manner  so  well  explained  by  Mattieu  Will- 
iams ;  in  the  existence  of  those  vast  floes  and  fields  of  current-and 
tide-borne  ice  whose  powers  of  transport  and  erosion  we  now  know  to 
be  80  great ;  and  in  a  great  submergence  and  re-elevation  of  the  land, 
bringing  all  parts  of  it  and  all  elevations  up  to  five  thousand  feet  suc- 
cessively under  the  influence  of  these  various  agencies,  along  with  those 
of  the  ocean-currents.  They  also  hold  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
facial  submergence,  the  land  was  deeply  covered  by  decomposed 
rock,  similar  to  that  which  still  exists  on  the  hills  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  which,  as  Dr.  Hunt  has  shown,  would  afford  not  only 
earthy  dibris,  but  large  quantities  of  bowlders  ready  for  transporta- 
tion by  ice. 

I  would  also  remark  that  there  has  been  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
aggeration as  to  the  erosive  action  of  land-ice.  In  1865,  after  a  visit 
to  the  Alpine  glaciers,  I  maintained  that  in  these  mountains  glaciers 
are  relatively  protective  rather  than  erosive  agencies,  and  that  the 
detritus  which  the  glacier  streams  deliver  is  derived  mostly  from  the 
atmospherically  wasted  peaks  and  cliffs  that  project  above  them. 
Since  that  time  many  other  observers  have  maintained  like  views,  and 
very  recently  Mr.  Davis,  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  A.  Irving  have  ably 
treated  this  subject.*  Smoothing  and  striation  of  rocks  are  undoubt- 
edly important  effects,  both  of  land-glaciers  and  heavy  sea-borne  ice  ; 
but  the  leveling  and  filling  agency  of  these  is  much  greater  than  the 
erosive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  Newberry,  Hunt,  Belt,  Spencer,  and 
others  have  shown,  the  glacial  age  has  dammed  up  vast  numbers  of 
old  channels  which  it  has  been  left  for  modem  streams  partially  to 
excavate. 

The  till,  or  bowlder  day,  has  been  called  a  ^'  ground  moraine," 
but  there  are  really  no  Alpine  moraines  at  all  corresponding  to  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  more  or  less  stratified,  often  rests  on  soft  materi- 

***  Proceedings  of  the  Boflton  Society  of  Natural  HiBtoiy,"  zzii;  *' Journal  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,'*  Febmaiy,  1888. 
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als  wbich  glaciers  would  have  swept  away,  sometimes  contains  marine 
shells,  or  passes  into  marine  clays  in  its  horizontal  extension,  and  in- 
variably in  its  imbedded  bowlders  and  its  paste  shows  an  onoxidized 
condition,  which  could  not  have  existed  if  it  had  been  a  sub-adrial 
deposit.  When  the  Canadian*  till  is  excavated,  and  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  assumes  a  brown  color,  owing  to  oxidation  of  its  iron  ;  and 
many  of  its  stones  and  bowlders  break  up  and  disintegrate  under  the 
action  of  air  and  frost.  These  are  unequivocal  signs  of  a  sub-aqueous 
deposit.  Here  and  there  we  find  associated  with  it,  and  especially 
near  the  bottom  and  at  the  top,  indications  of  powerful  water-action, 
as  if  of  land-torrents  acting  at  particular  elevations  of  the  land,  or 
heavy  surf  and  ice  action  on  coasts ;  and  the  attempts  to  explain 
these  by  glacial  streams  have  been  far  from  successf uL  A  singular 
objection  sometimes  raised  against  the  sub-aqueous  origin  of  the  till  is 
its  general  want  of  marine  remains,  but  this  is  by  no  means  universal ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  coarse  conglomerates  of  all  ages  are  gener- 
ally destitute  of  fossils,  except  in  their  pebbles ;  and  it  is  further  to 
be  observed  that  the  conditions  of  an  ice-laden  sea  are  not  those  most 
favorable  for  the  extension  of  marine  life,  and  that  the  period  of  time 
covered  by  the  glacial  age  must  have  been  short,  compared  with  that 
represented  by  some  of  the  older  formations. 

This  last  consideration  suggests  a  question  which  might  afford 
scope  for  another  address  of  an  hour's  duration — the  question  how 
long  time  has  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  glacial  period.  Recently 
the  opinion  has  been  gaining  ground  that  the  close  of  the  ice  age  is 
very  recent.  Such  reasons  as  the  following  lead  to  this  conclusion  : 
The  amount  of  atmospheric  decay  of  rocks  and  of  denudation  in  gen- 
eral, which  have  occurred  since  the  close  of  the  glacial  period,  are 
scarcely  appreciable  ;  little  erosion  of  river-valleys  or  of  coast-terraces 
has  occurred.  The  calculated  recession  of  water-falls  and  of  produc- 
tion of  lake-ridges  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  So  do  the  recent  state 
of  bones  and  shells  in  the  pleistocene  deposits  and  the  perfectly  mod- 
em facies  of  their  fossils.  On  such  evidence  the  cessation  of  the  gla- 
cial cold  and  settlement  of  our  continents  at  their  present  levels  are 
events  which  may  have  occurred  not  more  than  six  thousand  or  seven 
thousand  years  ago,  though  such  time  estimates  are  proverbially  un- 
certain in  geology.  This  subject  also  carries  with  it  the  greatest  of 
all  geological  problems,  next  to  that  of  the  origin  of  life  ;  namely,  the 
origin  and  early  history  of  man.  Such  questions  can  not  be  discussed 
in  the  closing  sentences  of  an  hour's  address.  I  shall  only  draw  from 
them  one  practical  inference.  Since  the  comparatively  short  post-gla- 
cial and  recent  periods  apparently  include  the  whole  of  human  history, 
we  are  but  new-comers  on  the  earth,  and  therefore  have  had  little 
opportunity  to  solve  the  great  problems  which  it  presents  to  us.  But 
this  is  not  alL  G^logy  as  a  science  scarcely  dates  from  a  century 
ago.    We  have  reason  for  surprise,  in  these  circumstances,  that  it  has 
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tearned  so  maoh,  but  for  equal  surprise  that  so  many  persons  appear 
to  think  it  a  complete  and  full-grown  science,  and  that  it  is  entitled  to 
q)eak  with  confidence  on  all  the  great  mysteries  of  the  earth  that  have 
been  hidden  from  the  generations  before  us.  Such  being  the  newness 
of  man  and  of  his  science  of  the  earthy  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
humility,  hard  work  in  collecting  facts,  and  abstinence  from  hasty 
generalization,  should  characterize  geologists,  at  least  for  a  few  gen* 
erations  to  come. 

In  conclusion,  science  is  light,  and  light  is  good  ;  but  it  must  be 
carried  high,  else  it  will  fail  to  enlighten  the  world.  Let  us  strive  to 
raise  it  high  enough  to  shine  oyer  every  obstruction  which  casts  any 
shadow  on  the  true  interests  of  humanity.  Above  all,  let  us  hold  up 
the  light,  and  not  stand  in  it  ourselves. 


INLETS   FOR  INFECTION.* 

By  B.  THOBNE  THOBNE,  F.  B.  C.  P. 

r  selecting  a  subject  to  bring  before  you,  I  felt  that  I  should  not 
be  trespassing  beyond  the  lines  indicated  by  the  committee  who 
have  organized  this  series  of  lectures  if  I  addressed  my  remarks  to 
some  points  connected  with  those  specific  fevers  the  prevention  of 
which  must  be  regarded  as  coming  within  the  scope  of  sanitary  ad- 
ministration.  I  may,  perhaps,  indicate  the  importance  of  such  a  sub- 
ject by  quoting  a  few  figures  from  the  reports  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  England.  Limiting  myself  to  those  diseases  the  spread  of  which 
is  admittedly  to  be  controlled  by  the  adoption  either  of  efficient  sani- 
tary works,  or  of  such  sanitary  measures  as  isolation  and  disinfection, 
I  &id  that  during  1871-80  the  following  deaths  were  registered  in 
England  and  Wales  :  From  typhus  fever,  18,975 ;  from  enteric  or  ty- 
phoid fever,  78,421 ;  from  simple  continued  fever,  which  when  fatal 
is  probably  nothing  less  than  an  ill-defined  form  of  enteric  fever,  25,- 
643 ;  from  diphtheria,  29,425  ;  and  from  scarlet  fever,  otherwise  called 
scarlatina,  174,232.  These  deaths  are  essentially  due  to  diseases  which 
may  be  called  preventable,  and  they  amount  in  all  to  821,696  in  the 
ten  years.  But  the  influence  of  these  diseases  upon  the  population  can 
not  be  judged  of  by  the  death-roll  alone.  For  every  fatal  case  there 
have  probably  occurred  at  least  ten  non-fatal  attacks,  and  thus  we 
come  to  be  confronted  with  a  total  of  3,588,656  attacks  from  the  pre- 
ventable specific  fevers.  Mr.  Simon,  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  in  dealing  with 
such  death  returns,  has  said  :  ^^  Of  the  incalculable  amount  of  physical 
soffering  and  disablement  which  they  occasion,  and  of  the  sorrows  and 

*  Abridged  from  a  leitare  delivered  at  Cheltenham,  March  15, 1883,  and  published 
m  '^The  Practttioner." 
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anxieties,  the  often  permanent  darkening  of  lif e,  the  straitened  means 
of  subsistence,  the  very  frequent  destitution  and  pauperism,  which 
attend  or  follow  such  suffering,  death  statistics,  to  which  alone  I  can 
refer,  testify  only  in  sample  or  by  suggestion.'' 

The  means  by  which  infection  is  likely  to  be  conveyed  to  house- 
holds are  far  too  numerous  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  single  lecture,  and  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  select  for  consideration  three  or  four  of  what 
I  feel  to  be  among  the  more  important,  and  to  deal  with  these  in 
detaiL 

In  a  report  on  an  epidemic  of  enteric  fever  at  Croydon,  in  1875,  Dr. 
Buchanan,  F.  B.  S.,  makes  use  of  the  following  words  :  ^^  The  air  of 
the  sewers  is,  as  it  were,  'laid  on'  to  houses."  That  significant  ex- 
pression '^  laid  on  "  comes  in  aptly,  as  giving  prominence  to  the  special 
features  of  one  of  the  channels  for  conveying  infection  to  households, 
to  which  I  propose  drawing  your  attention.  From  the  inside  of  every 
ordinary  dwelling-house  there  pass  certain  waste-pipes  intended  to 
convey  liquid  refuse,  first  to  the  house-drains  without,  and  thence  to 
the  public  sewers.  It  is  the  custom  to  regard  these  conduits  as  pass- 
ing from  house  to  sewer,  but  this  evening  I  would  ask  you  to  compare 
them  with  the  pipes  for  the  supply  of  coal-gas,  and  to  view  them 
rather  as  passing  from  the  sewer  as  a  center  to  the  periphery  within 
our  dwelling-houses.  In  our  comparison  the  public  sewer  may  be  re- 
garded as  corresponding  with  the  gasometer  ;  the  house-drain  and  the 
waste-pipes  as  representing  the  service-pipes  for  gas ;'  and  the  so-called 
''trap"  indoors  as  taking  the  place  of  the  metal  tap  found  in  connee* 
tion  with  each  gas-bracket.  Sewer-air,  even  in  its  normal  state,  is  a 
grave  source  of  danger  to  health ;  but  when  the  sewers  receive  in 
their  course  along  the  streets  the  infectious  refuse  discharged  from 
houses  where  specific  disease  prevails,  then  the  sewer-air — harmful 
hitherto— is  changed  into  an  intense  poison. 

How  is  it  usually  sought  to  debar  this  poisonous  agent  from  dwell- 
ings? The  sole  means  adopted,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  consists  in 
placing  at  some  point  of  the  pipe  which  connects  the  interior  of  the 
house  with  the  interior  of  the  ^ewer  a  small  body  of  water  which  is 
known  as  a  "  trap,"  and  which  is  designed  to  act  as  a  barrier  to  the 
passage  of  all  sewer-air.  The  contrivance  most  commonly  resorted  to 
is  the  so-called  bell-trap,  an  apparatus  in  which  the  rim  of  a  bell- 
shaped  cup  is  suspended  in  a  small  body  of  water  contained  within  a 
circular  depression.  This  form  of  trap  is  of  all  the  least  efficient ;  it 
is  not  only  one  in  which  the  water-lock  constituting  the  trapping  may 
at  any  moment  be  entirely  removed  at  the  will  of  the  individual,  but 
at  its  best  it  provides  between  the  house  and  the  sewer  a  layer  of 
water  only  about  one  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth.  Even 
the  most  efficient  of  all  traps,  the  so-called  "siphon-bend,"  is  not  much 
better.  Dr.  Andrew  Fergus  maintains  that  trapping  has  but  little 
effect  in  keeping  sewer-air  out  of  houses,  as  the  entrance  of  the  con- 
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taminating  air  ifi  not  so  much  due  to  occasional  and  temporary  failure 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  trap  as  to  an  almost  constant  absorption  of  sewer- 
air  by  the  water  on  the  sewer-side  of  the  trap,  and  its  subsequent  dis- 
charge from  the  house-side.  Dr.  Fergus  has  made  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  a  glass  tube  so  bent  as  to  resemble  the  ordinary  ^siphon  ^ 
trap,  and  charged  with  water.  Certain  gases  were  evolved  on  what 
we  may  call  the  sewer-side  of  the  trap  {h)y  and  tests  were  applied  to 
ascertain  whether  the  gases  succeeded  in  passing  through  the  water. 
Tlie  results  as  tabulated  by  Dr.  Fergus  are  as  follows  : 
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It  was,  however,  urged  that  the  results  would  probably  be  different 
if  the  trap  were  ventilated.  A  ventilating-shaft  (c)  was,  therefore, 
inserted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bend  on  the 
sewer-side,  and  the  experiments  were  repeated. 
•*The  results,**  says  Dr.  Fergus,  "were  much 
the  same,  except  that  the  reaction  was  a  little 
longer  in  showing  itself.^ 

Ordinary  sewer-air  may  be  taken  to  contain 
in  every  hundred  parts  about  seventy-nine  parts 
of  nitrogen,  nearly  twenty  of  oxygen,  not  quite 
half  a  part  of  carbonic  acid,  and  traces  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  marsh-gas,  and  ammonia. 
These  gases,  however,  when  inhaled  in  the  pro- 
portions indicated,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
materially  affecting  health.  8ewer-air  also  con- 
tains organic  matter  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and 
of  definite  particles  ;  but  doubts  have  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  whether  these  organic  particles 
sncceed  in  making  their  way  through  water- 
trsps,  and  some  carefully  executed  experiments 
of  Dr.  Neil  Carmichael,  of  Glasgow,  have  gone  far  to  show  that  they 
do  not  do  so. 

There  are  other  ways,  however,  in  which  danger  comes  about. 
The  water  in  traps  is  apt  to  be  sucked  out  by  siphon-action,  as  the 
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result,  for  example,  of  a  rapid  flow  along  the  drain  into  which  the 
waste-pipes  discharge,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  sewer-air  and 
its  organic  ingredients  pass  unhindered  into  our  houses.  So,  also,  traps 
are  liable  to  be  forced  by  the  pressure  of  the  sewer-air  upon  them. 
Having  regard  to  some  of  Dr.  Carmichael's  experiments,  it  might  at 
first  sight  be  supposed  that  organic  particles  contained  in  bubbles  of 
air  would  be  detained  in  their  passage  through  a  water-trap.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  In  certain  experiments  carried  out 
at  the  Royal  Institution  by  Professor  Tyndall,  F.  B.  S.,  it  was  found 
that  air,  passing  through  an  experimental  tube,  carried  with  it  ^'  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  mechanically  suspended  matter."  Dr.  Carmichael 
freely  admits  the  inadequacy  of  water-traps'as  they  exist,  and  points 
out  many  dangers  attendant  upon  them.  He  enforces  the  caution  he 
gives  by  a  case  related  in  a  report  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Russell,  Medical  Offi- 
cer of  Health  for  Glasgow.  In  certain  tenements  of  one  apartment, 
having  no  connection  with  the  sewer,  there  had  been  a  death-rate  from 
diphtheria  of  12,  and  from  enteric  fever  of  24*9,  per  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  introduction  of  a  sink  increased  the  diphtheria 
death-rate  to  25'3 — ^L  e.,  110  per  cent — ^and  from  enteric  fever  to  67*7 
— i.  e.,  171  per  cent — ^the  rate  of  mortality  from  certain  allied  diseases 
also  undergoing  a  corresponding  increase.  Not  knowing  whether  there 
were  other  circumstances  that  favored  this  special  incidence  of  disease 
upon  these  tenements,  I  should  find  some  difficulty  in  asserting  that 
the  drain-connection  was  the  cause  of  the  whole  of  the  increase  in  the 
diseases  specified  ;  nevertheless,  Dr.  Russell's  opinion  that  it  was,  car- 
ries great  weight. 

One  striking  instance,  which  further  illustrates  this  point,  came  un- 
der my  own  cognizance.  Some  years  ago  I  received  instructions  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  in  a  small  town- 
ship in  Yorkshire.  The  main  incidence  of  the  disease  was  upon  a 
group  of  houses,  which  formed  an  irregular  square,  containing  twenty- 
three  cottages,  occupied  by  eighty-eight  persons.  Up  to  the  first 
week  in  June  the  inhabitants  of  this  locality  had  been  free  from  fever, 
but  at  that  date  a  series  of  attacks  of  well-marked  enteric  fever  oc- 
curred almost  simultaneously  in  a  number  of  houses,  fresh  attacks  tak- 
ing place  day  by  day  until,  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  one  or  more 
inmates  in  fifteen  out  of  the  twenty-three  cottages  had  been  attacked, 
the  number  of  patients  amounting  to  thirty-five.  Now,  when  the  con- 
tagium  of  enteric  fever  is  conveyed  by  water,  the  persons  attacked  are 
generally  attacked  almost  simultaneously.  There  is,  however,  in  the 
case  of  enteric  fever,  a  definite  interval,  generally  of  some  ten  to  four- 
teen days,  between  the  reception  of  the  poison  into  the  system  and 
the  occurrence  of  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  water-supply  which 
these  families  generally  used  in  common  was  a  well  in  the  neighbor- 
ing field ;  but  this  had  been  disused  for  a  period  which  more  than 
covered  the  "  period  of  incubation''  above  referred  to. 
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In  the  coorse  of  my  inyeBtigations  I  entered  a  wash-house  belong- 
ing to  one  group  of  the  houses  in  question.  I  was  followed  in  by  its 
owner,  an  old  lady,  who  sought  at  once  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  by 
assuring  me  that  the  building  was  rarely  used  ;  indeed,  that  the  last 
time  it  was  used  was  six  weeks  ago,  at  which  date  she  had  washed 
some  linen  there  for  a  young  man  who  had  been  very  ill,  and  who 
liyed  some  distance  away.  I  had  before  this  noticed  that  all  the  cot- 
tages were  provided  with  sinks  in  their  living-rooms,  and  that  by  means 
of  these  sink-pipes,  which  were  in  unbroken  communication  with  a 
drain  outside,  offensive  effluvia  at  times  made  their  way  into  the  dwell- 
iDgs,  these  having  been  especially  noticed  toward  evening,  when  the 
houses  were  shut  up  and  the  fires  were  lighted.  It  at  once  occurred 
to  me  that  if  the  sick  man  referred  to  had  suffered  from  enteric  fever, 
and  if  the  drains  for  the  several  parts  of  the  square  aU  communicated 
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with  the  sewer  by  which  the  liquid  refuse  from  the  wash-house  was 
conveyed  away,  then  a  specifically  contaminated  sewer-air  had  replaced 
the  ordinary  foul  effluvia,  and  that  in  this  way  infection  had  been 
**^  laid  on  "  to  the  several  households.    I  found  that  the  young  man 
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had  indeed  suffered  from  enterio  fever,  and,  laborers  having  laid  bare 
the  drains,  these  were  all  seen  to  communicate  with  the  sewer  above 
mentioned,  this  being  farther  of  such  faulty  construction  as  to  be 
little  better  than  an  elongated  cesspool. 

In  view  of  the  danger  of  direct  communication  between  a  sewer 
and  our  dwellings,  "  What,"  you  may  fairly  ask,  "  is  the  remedy  ?  "  -  I 
answer  that  the  remedy  is  simply  breaking  the  direct  conneetion  which 
has  been  referred  to.  In  the  case  of  a  waste-pipe  from  a  sink,  the 
pipe  should  be  brought  through  the  wall  into  the  outer  au-,  and  there 
be  cut  off,  its  contents  flowing  to  a  trapped  drain-inlet  outside  the 
dwelling.  (This  point  was  explained  by  means  of  diagrams.)  This 
principle  of  disconnection  is,  however,  of  much  wider  application  than 
I  have  as  yet  indicated.  All  waste-pipes  coming  from  lavatories,  baths, 
water-closets,  etc.,  as  also  the  overflow-pipes  from  cisterns,  and  the 
rain-pipes,  especially  such  as  have  their  heads  anywhere  near  windows, 
or  beneath  overhanging  eaves,  should,  like  the  sink-pipes,  have  an  air- 
space intervening  between  them  and  the  drain-inlets  into  which  they 
empty. 

lliere  is  exceptional  danger  in  the  direct  connection  which  is  often 
maintained  between  houses  and  the  sewers  by  means  of  the  overflow- 
pipes  of  cisterns.  These  pipes  are  very  generally  provided  with  a 
"  siphon-bend,"  but  the  water  constituting  the  trapping  is  often  ab- 
sent. The  ball-cock  of  the  cistern  is  intentionally  so  contrived  as  to 
prevent  overflow,  and  hence,  when  once  evaporation  of  the  water  in 
the  trap  has  taken  place,  sewer-air  passes  through  it  without  let  or 
hindrance. . 

Adapting  the  principle  of  disconnection  to  the  house-drain  itself, 
I  would  further  urge  that  an  air-break  should  always  be  contrived 
between  the  end  of  the  drain  and  a  trapped  inlet  leading  to  the 
public  sewer ;  the  more  so  as  when  this  is  effected  a  further  safe- 
guard can  be  insured,  namely,  two  ventilating  apertures  to  the  drain, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  constant  current  of  air  through  its  entire 
length. 

(The  conveying  of  infection  by  means  of  an  "  intermittent  water- 
supply  "  was  next  described.) 

I  feel  sure  that  many  other  methods  by  which  water  can  act  as  a 
vehicle  for  conveying  infection  will  occur  to  you.  Milk,  also,  must  be 
regarded  as  at  least  an  equally  important  medium  for  the  transmission 
of  infection.  I  shall,  however,  ask  your  further  consideration  only  of 
certain  distributions  of  ice  and  cream  as  forming  channels  by  which 
disease  may  be  conveyed  to  households. 

I  believe  that  the  flrst  instance  in  which  the  consumption  of  ice 
was  shown  to  have  been  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  disease  is  that  re- 
corded in  the  '^  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Massachusetts."  The  occurrence  took  place  in  one  of  the  large 
hotels  at  Rye  Beach,  New  Hampshire.   At  the  beginning  of  the  season 
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of  1875  about  a  thousand  visitors  were  assembled  at  Bye  Beach,  and 
a  considerable  number  were  attacked  with  a  series  of  symptoms  which 
led  to  the  suspicion  that  they  had  consumed  some  noxious  article.   The 
incidence  of  the  disease  was  entirely  confined  to  three  hundred  persons 
occupying  one  of  the  large  hotels.    The  sanitary  state  of  this  hotel  is 
said  to  haye  been  exceptionally  good,  and,  although  suspicion  seemed 
at  first  to  attach  to  the  water-supply,  yet  the  disease  was  found  to  haye 
affected  many  who,  ^'haying  apprehended  trouble  from  the  use  of 
Ihe  water,''  which  was  strongly  impregnated  with  salts  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  *^  had  carefully  limited  themselyes  since  their  arrival  to  other 
beyerages.''    Indeed,  as  the  result  of  a  careful  process  of  elimination, 
suspicion  came  at  last  to  be  directed  to  the  ice  furnished  to  the  house. 
The  water  obtained  by  melting  the  ice  was  discolored  and  charged 
with  suspended  matter,  and  gave  off  a  decidedly  disagreeable  odor ; 
the  atmosphere  of  the  ice-house  was  offensiye,  and  some  persons  who 
had  used  the  ice  away  from  the  hotel  were  found  to  have  suffered  in 
the  same  way  from  violent  illness.    The  ice  in  question  had  been  de- 
rived from  a  local  pond,  the  water  of  which  was  found  to  have  become 
foul  from  long-continued  stagnation  ;  one  portion  of  the  pond,  n^easur- 
mg  about  five  hundred  feet  in  length  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  width,  was  occupied  by  ^  a  homogeneous  mass  of  putrescent  mat- 
ter."   A  piece  of  ice,  carefully  cleansed  from  all  surface  impurities, 
was  then  melted,  and  the  water  thus  obtained  was  submitted  to  chemi- 
cal analysis,  the  result  being  the  detection  in  it  of  a  quantity  of  '^de- 
caying organic  matter."    The  use  of  the  ice  had  also  in  the  mean  time 
been  discontinued,  and  coincident  with  its  disuse  '^  there  was  observed 
an  abrupt  amelioration  in  the  symptoms  of  nearly  all  who  had  hitherto 
been  ilL"    So,  also,  no  fresh  attacks  occurred  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season. 

Even  among  the  more  educated  classes  there  prevails  an  impres- 
sion that  even  if  water  is  contaminated  it  is  purified  by  freezing. 
Many  experiments  have,  however,  shown  the  fallacy  of  this  view.  In 
some  of  these  made  recently  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Pengra,  an  American  chem- 
ist, various  organic  matters  (urea,  albumen,  etc.)  were  mixed  with 
water,  and  the  specimens  were  gradually  frozen.  A  certain  amount 
of  purification  did  take  place— -the  ice  containing  thirty  and  even  forty 
per  cent  less  organic  matter  than  the  unfrozen  liquid.  But  a  large 
amount  of  the  added  pollution  remained,  and  the  investigator,  though 
^^iressing  surprise  that  the  purification  had  been  as  great  as  it  was, 
says  that  the  experiments  afford  abundant  proof  that  we  ought  not  to 
tolerate  the  indiscriminate  collection  of  ice. 

These  experiments  do  not,  however,  prove  that  the  contagium  of 
an  infectious  fever  can  withstand  the  process  of  freezing,  but  as  to 
this  we  are  not  left  in  doubt.  Dr.  £.  Elein,  F.  B.  S.,  thus  reports  the 
results  of  some  of  his  experiments  in  freezing  baciUua  anthrads:  ^'I 
have  exposed  in  a  capillary  pipette  fluid  full  of  spores  to  the  influence 
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of  ether  spray,  and,  having  thus  kept  the  liquid  frozen  for  seyeral 
minutes,  have  injected  it  into  the  Guinea-pig  and  rabbit  with  fatal 
result.  ...  I  then  placed  a  capillary  tube  filled  with  spores  in  a  mix- 
ture of  ice  and  salt,  and  kept  it  there  for  one  hour  exposed  to  a  tem- 
perature of  12°  to  15°  Cent,  below  freezing-point ;  after  thawing,  the 
material  was  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  a  Guinea-pig. 
This  animal  died  of  typical  anthrax  on  the  third  day." 

We  are  thus  bound  to  accept  the  position  that  the  morbific  organ- 
isms, the  introduction  of  which  into  the  human  system  produces  spe- 
cific infectious  diseases,  are  not  destroyed  by  freezing,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  ice  collected  from  an  infected  water  and  supplied  to  house- 
holds would  act  as  a  vehicle  for  the  introduction  of  the  poison  of  those 
diseases.  In  short,  a  wholesome  ice  can  be  derived  only  from  a  whole- 
some water. 

I  now  pass  to  my  last  point.  On  the  9th  of  June,  1875,  a  party  of 
sixteen  persons  sat  down  to  dinner  at  a  house  in  South  Kensington, 
and  later  on  in  the  evening  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  additional 
guests  assembled  with  the  family  of  the  host  and  hostess  in  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  the  service  of  the  house  was  also  re-enforced  for  the  even- 
ing by  seven  extra  servants.  Within  five  days  eighteen  of  the  assem- 
bled guests  suffered  from  more  or  less  well-marked  attacks  of  scarlet 
fever ;  two  others  had  ^^  sore  throats  "  ;  one  of  the  waiters  had  scarlet 
fever ;  and  a  few  days  later  a  lady,  not  at  the  house  on  the  9th, 
but  who  lunched  there  the  next  day,  was  found  to  be  suffering  from 
a  distinct  attack  of  the  disease.  In  all,  twenty- two  persons  were 
attacked. 

The  circumstances  of  the  outbreak  were  investigated  by  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan, F.  R.  S.,  and  his  report  on  it  is  specially  instructive  as  indicating 
the  method  in  which  such  an.  inquiry  should  be  conducted.  It  was 
ascertained  that  the  scarlet  fever  could  not  have  been  communicated 
by  any  of  the  guests,  by  any  member  of  the  host's  family,  nor  by  any  of 
the  servants,  nor  indeed  did  the  circumstances  of  the  outbreak  suggest 
infection  from  such  a  source.  On  the  other  hand,  strong  circumstan- 
tial evidence  was  forthcoming  in  favor  of  the  infection  having  been 
communicated  by  means  of  some  article  of  food  or  drink. 

The  dinner  guests  were  the  principal  ones  affected ;  several  of  the 
household  who  could  not  have  touched  any  of  the  articles  of  food 
served  up  escaped  altogether,  and  there  was  a  marked  incidence  of  the 
disease  on  those  who  had  several  opportunities  of  eating  certain  ex- 
ceptional articles  supplied  on  that  day.  Up  to  this  point,  however, 
no  one  article  of  food  had  come  under  suspicion. 

Two  special  supplies  of  cream  were  delivered  at  the  house  on  the 
day  of  the  entertainment ;  one,  which  arrived  at  4  p.  ic.,  was  "  double 
cream  "  from  a  London  dairy,  and  was  used  for  ice-puddings,  custards, 
and  '^  creams  "  ;  the  other,  arriving  at  5  p.  m.,  was  from  a  Hampshire 
dairy,  and  was  mainly  used  as  cream.    The  latter  supply  was  generally 
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Qfled  by  all  the  eyenmg  goeets,  amoog  whom  there  was  but  little  scar- 
let fever ;  the  f ormer,  or  f onr-o'olock,  cream  was  distributed  essen- 
tially to  the  family  and  to  the  dinner  guests.  It  was  again  used  at 
lundieon  the  next  day,  and  thirteen  persons  who  were  known  to  have 
had  opportunity  of  partaking  of  it  suffered  from  scarlet  fever  within 
fiye  days.  The  bulk  of  this  four-o'clock  cream  was  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  articles  which  had  to  be  boiled  previous  to  their  being  used 
in  a  cool  or  frozen  form,  and  those  persons  who  partook  of  such  articles 
alone  were  not  specially  attacked.  But  of  this  cream  some  that  was 
in  excess  of  the  cook's  requirements  was  put  into  at  least  one  jug 
along  with  the  five-o'clock  cream. 

This  mingling  of  the  two  <nreams  added  materially  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  investigation^  because  it  was  that  remnant  of  the  four-o'clock 
cream  which  had  not  been  boiled  previous  to  use  to  which  interest  was 
now  found  specially  to  attach.  For  ^'no  less  than  seven  ladies  who 
were  at  the  dinner,  and  who  took  cream  in  their  coffee  in  the  drawing- 
room,  afterward  became  ill,  none  of  them  who  took  that  cream  hav- 
ing escaped."  There  was,  however,  no  such  incidence  of  disease  on  the 
goitlemen  who  took  coffee  downnstairs.  And  further,  whereas  all  who 
partook  of  cream  on  the  day  following  the  dinner  were  ill,  none  of 
those  who  did  not  partake  of  it  suffered.  Now,  it  was  known  that  it 
was  the  four-o'clock  cream  that  was  used  at  the  luncheon  on  the  10th, 
and  if  it  so  happened  that  the  cream  which  was  sent  up  into  the  draw- 
ing-room with  coffee  for  the  ladies  who  had  left  the  dinner-table  was 
die  jog  of  mingled  cream,  then  that  four-o'clock  supply  from  the  Lon- 
don dairy  comes  strongly  under  suspicion. 

The  oomplicated  nature  of  the  conditions  which  had  to  be  con- 
tended with  in  pursuing  such  an  investigation  in  the  metropolis  for- 
bade any  conclusive  demonstration  as  to  the  exact  method  by  which 
this  special  cream-supply  may  have  become  infected.  It  was,  how- 
ever, ascertained  that  upon  one  section  of  the  London  dairyman's  cus- 
tomers there  had  been  a  large  incidence  of  scarlet  fever,  and  a  suspi- 
cious history  as  to  scarlet  fever  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  dairy-staff 
who  was  engaged  in  milking  and  carrying,  out  the  milk  was  also 
elicited.  In  short,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  cream  supplied  from 
this  dairy  was  the  vehicle  by  which  the  infection  of  scarlet  fever  was 
conveyed  to  that  household  in  South  Kensington. 

Some  years  ago  I  conducted  a  somewhat  similar  inquiry.  The 
same  disease  had  attacked  a  large  proportion  of  persons  who  had  met 
at  a  London  dinner-table,  and  the  source  of  infection  must  have  been 
some  article  of  food.  In  this  case,  fruit  as  well  as  cream  came  under 
suspicion,  and  the  employment  as  strawberry-gatherers  of  persons  in 
the  desquamative  stage  of  scarlet  fever  seemed  as  likely  a  source  of 
infection  as  that  which  might  have  operated  through  the  agency  of  a 
dairy.  The  circumstances  were,  however,  too  complex  to  be  unraveled, 
and  further  inquiry  was  abandoned. 

VOL.  XZTf. — 6  r^^^r^T^ 
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In  considering  each  of  the  previous  channek  of  infection  I  have 
pointed  to  some  remedy.  That  which  promises  most  in  dealing  with 
infection  conyeyed  in  the  manner  just  indicated  is  the  early  isolation 
of  persons  suffering  from  the  several  infectious  fevers. 


EEMAEKS  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SCIENOE.* 

By  LESUE  STEPHEN. 

^  XF  it  were  a  qualification  for  his  office/'  Mr.  Stephen  remarked,  ^^  to 
-L  be  impartial  in  the  sense  of  not  having  an  opinion  on  the  matter, 
it  would  have  been  hardly  possible  to  select  a  less  qualified  chairman 
in  all  London  than  himself.  He  believed  that  the  spread  of  scientific 
influence  had  not  only  not  been  bad,  but  that  the  thing  of  which  we 
stand  most  in  need  is  a  great  deal  more  scientific  thought  and  method 
in  every  direction.  He  felt,  however,  that  his  case  was  so  strong  that 
he  could  afford  to  give  points  to  the  opposite  side  ;  and  for  thb  rea- 
son, and  because  to  a  certain  extent  he  was  prepared  to  go  with  the 
opener  in  his  remarks,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  point  out  fairly  where 
the  various  arguments  which  had  been  used  found  their  proper  place. 
The  only  definition,  or  rather  description,  of  science  which  ever  ap- 
peared satisfactory  to  him  was,  that  Science  is  that  body  of  truths 
which  may  be  held  to  be  definitely  established,  so  that  no  reasonable 
person  doubts  them.  To  speak  of  mischievous  science  is,  therefore,  to 
assert  that  truth  is  mischievous,  an  assertion  to  which  no  one  would 
be  likely  to  seriously  agree,  especially  in  such  a  place  as  University 
College.  If  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  science  is  mischievous,  it  must 
either  be  meant  that  certain  false  theories  which  call  themselves  sci- 
ence are  wrongful,  which  may  well  be  the  case,  or  that  the  scientific 
progress  at  the  present  time  happens  to  be  exercising  a  mischievous 
influence. 

^*  No  one  denies  that  science  may  accidentally  lead  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  particular  mischiefs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  invention  of 
dynamite  ;  but  it  can  not  in  any  way  be  admitted  on  that  account  that 
science  is  mischievouls.  For  the  question  arises.  If  science  is  bad,  what 
can  be  substituted  for  it  ?  and  in  what  way  will  these  mischiefs  be 
remedied  if  we  are  not  scientific  ?  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  erro- 
neous impressions  will  make  us  better  off  than  correct  ones.  For 
instance,  the  old  belief  in  medicine  subjected  people  to  years  of  tor- 

*  Remarks  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  in  smnming  np  a  debate  at  Uniyersity  CoU^^  Lon- 
don, on  the  motion  by  Mr.  B.  Paul  Newman:  " That  the  spread  of  scientific  thought  and 
method  lias,  on  the  whole,  exercised  an  injurious  influence  on  English  society."  The  mo- 
tion was  supported  by  Mr.  N.  MieUeman,  and  q>posed  by  the  Bev.  A.  Gapes  TarboUon 
and  Mr.  J.  Q.  Pease. 
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tare  because  of  supposed  witchcraft.  In  India  it  is  still  believed  in 
some  parts  that  small-pox  is  a  demon,  and  efforts  are  made  to  pro* 
pitiate  it,  so  that,  if  unnecessary  tortnre  and  small-poz  are  evils,  ire 
are  better  for  the  light  which  the  scientific  man  has  thrown  on  these 
sabjects.  Still,  it  most  be  admitted  that  in  particular  ways  the  de- 
velopment of  science  has  produced  new  evils  as  well  as  new  benefits, 
and  for  that  matter  no  sort  of  progress  is  made  without  collateral  evils. 
But  the  question  then  remained  as  to  the  remedy,  and  in  his  opinion 
that  remedy  could  be  very  shortly  described  as  more  science  and 
not  less.  There  is  no  sort  of  ccmflict  between  a  scientific  and  a 
literary  education.  Everybody  ought  to  have  some  literary  knowl- 
edge, and  everybody  ought  to  be  taught  the  first  principles  of  science  ; 
even  a  smatt<nring  of  chemistry  might  be  useful  in  a  literary  pursuit. 
He  himself  had  found  what  little  smattering  of  science  he  had  ac- 
quired at  Cambridge  and  elsewhere  of  the  greatest  use  in  every  other 
kind  of  study.  The  habits  of  thou^t  and  feeling  acquired  by  the 
study  even  of  mathematics,  which  he  took  to  be  the  most  uninterest- 
ing science  there  is  to  most  individuals,  are  very  useful  when  one 
comes  to  need  accurate  thinking  anywhere,  even  in  matters  purely 
literary. 

^It  bad  been  urged  that  science  prevents  a  man  from  taking  the 
same  sort  of  pleasure  in  nature  as  he  would  do  without  it.  Words- 
worth was  very  fond  of  saying  this,  and  of  denouncing  generally  the 
scientific  position.  But  the  reason  of  that  was,  that  Wordsworth 
knew«nothing  about  science.  The  result  was,  that  there  is  no  other 
instance  of  so  great  a  poet  leaving  off  writing  great  poems  so  early 
in  his  career.  All  his  finest  poems  were  written  in  his  early  life ;  and 
the  reason  is,  that  he  went  mooning  about  the  mountains  by  himself, 
and  did  not  get  any  new  thoughts.  In  contrast  to  him  Gk>ethe  stands 
oat  as  a  man  great  in  both  science  and  poetry,  and  is  a  typical  example 
of  the  way  in  which  they  react  on  one  another.  Whenever  it  was  sug- 
gested that  science  is  opposed  to  a  love  of  nature,  the  speaker  always 
thought  of  the  greatest  man  of  science  of  modem  times,  Mr.  Darwin, 
whose  books  are,  apart  from  their  scientific  value,  quite  delightful  in 
their  literary  style.  No  one,  for  instance,  could  read  his  *  Voyage  in 
the  Beagle'  without  seeing  that  Darwin's  love  of  science  was  only  a 
part  of  his  love  of  nature.  There  is,  indeed,  no  conflict  between  the 
two,  and  a  man  can  not  strengthen  the  one  side  of  his  nature  without 
at  the  same  time  contributing  to  streng^en  the  other.  Indeed,  the 
reason  why  so  many  of  our  living  poets  are  inferior  to  those  who  wrote 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  or  to  those  of  an  earlier  generation 
still,  is  just  that  they  have  not  had  the  pluck  to  look  science  in  the 
face,  but  have  only  taken  a  passing  and  sideway  glance  at  it. 

^  An  important  point  in  the  argument — ^namely,  the  relation  of  sci- 
ence to  morality — ^was  suggested  by  the  remarks  that  had  been  made 
on  the  subject  of  vivisection.    The  vivisection  question,  in  the  first 
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place,  did  not  eeem  to  him  to  be  qxute  fairly  stated.  People  speak  as 
though  YiTifleotion  were  a  recent  practice,  just  introduced  by  a  hard- 
hearted scientific  generation.  But,  in  point  of  faot^  yivisection  had 
been  going  on  for  many  centuries.  The  thing  which  was  new  was  the 
objection  to  it.  The  stock  argument  in  favor  of  vivisection — that  by 
it  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  made — ^is  only  one 
of  many  instances. 

^'  It  had  been  remarked  by  a  previous  speaker,  with  whom  he  was 
inclined  to  agree,  that  there  had  be^i  a  great  increase  in  humanity  in 
modem  times,  and  that  this  increase  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  growth 
of  science.  It  is  not  true,  for  instance,  to  say  that  the  abolition  of 
excessive  and  cruel  punishments  has  been  due  to  the  action  of  a  few 
energetic  but  unscientific  individuals.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  put 
down  by  the  growth  of  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  age— a  spirit  closely 
allied  to  humanity,  and  which  showed  itself  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  especially  in  the  writings  of  Hume  and  Bentham. 
They  gave  up  the  idea  of  pimishment  as  simply  a  revenge  to  gratify 
the  feelings  of  the  pxmishers,  and  took  the  utilitarian  ground  that  it 
must  only  be  administered  in  so  far  as  it  is  beneficial  to  society.  They 
were  thus  inevitably  drawn  into  denouncing  excessive  punishments. 
Romilly,  who  had  be^i  cited  by  the  other  side,  was  probably  a  pupil 
of  that  school ;  and  certainly  Bentham  and  Mill  were,  who  really 
spread  the  principles  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  excessive  punish- 
ment. And  those  principles  were  only  the  principles  of  science  ap- 
plied to  morality. 

*' Though  he  admired  our  ancestors  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he 
felt  bound  to  admit  that  they  were  a  brutal  lot.  An  instance  of  how 
far  we  have  improved  in  point  of  humanity  is  to  be  seen  in  'Roder- 
ick Random.'  After  having  reduced  his  young,  amiable,  and  beloved 
hero  to  very  great  straits  through  *  dissipation,'  Smollett  makes  him 
go  to  India  to  purchase  a  lot  of  slaves,  whom  he  sells  in  America  at  a 
large  profit.  'Kiis  we  should  consider  brutal  and  degrading  conduct, 
and  the  fact  that  we  do  so  consider  it  marks  the  great  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  m<»ality.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  is  not 
merely  the  growth  of  science,  but  the  general  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  which  has  put  a  stop  to  cruelty ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  growdi  of  science  is  an  integral  part  of  that  development, 
and  one  that  can  not  be  separated  from  it.  None  of  these  things 
would  have  been  possible  unless  the  intellect  had  widened ;  and  sci- 
ence has  helped  to  do  this.  We  may  hope  for  similar  good  results 
from  the  application  of  science  to  other  things ;  for  example,  to  poli- 
tics, where  there  is  little  enough  of  scientific  principles  at  present. 

**  On  the  religious  question  I  can  only  say  this,"  Mr.  Stephen  re- 
marked in  conclusion,  **  that  you  have  got  this  plain  dilemma  to  face, 
which  can  not  be  avmded.  In  the  first  place,  if  any  religion,  or  reli- 
gious belief,  is  true,  what  can  the  holders  of  it  have  to  fear  from  the 
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growth  of  tmth,  which  yon  call  scientific  truth  ?  If  these  helief s  are 
destroyed,  is  it  not  a  conclusive  proof  that  they  may  be  false,  or  at 
least  contain  an  element  of  untruth  ?  The  religion  may,  indeed,  have 
been  rery  useful,  although  not  true,  and  not  qualified  to  satisfy  all  the 
aspirations  of  a  cultiyated  mind.  You  may  see,  when  a  civilized  race 
comes  in  contact  with  a  lower  race,  that  the  effect  of  the  sudden  con- 
tact may  be  to  destroy  the  religion  and  the  rule  of  life  of  the  inferior 
race,  without  putting  anything  in  its  place.  Evils  of  that  kind  have 
been  caused  by  modem  science.  It  is  destroying  inevitably  many  be^ 
Uefs  which  people  have  lived  under  well  and  happily.  It  is  undeniable 
diat  this  causes  pain,  and  that  it  may  be  injurious  to  their  morality  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  deny.  But  when  I  am  asked  to  say  that  therefore 
science  is  injurious,  I  have  to  come  back  to  my  original  proposition — 
the  remedy  is  more  science.  The  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is 
t^iis :  we  are  here,  and  we  have  got  to  go — ^forward.  And  the  only 
way  is,  to  apply  the  test  of  truth  to  all  our  beliefs.  This  effects  a  cer. 
tain  amount  of  pain,  as  every  other  kind  of  progress  does ;  but  the 
only  other  way  is  to  go  on  believing  what  you  know  to  be  lies.  And, 
iritJiout  saying  which  are  true  and  which  are  false,  I  can  not  see  who 
any  person  can  wish  to  do  anything  else  but  increase  the  amount  of 
truth,  the  only  satisfactory  cure.** — KrwuiUdgt. 


A  HOME-MADE  TELESCOPE. 
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fTlO  render  easier  of  attainment  instruments  which  assist  in  the  in- 
JL  vestigation  or  contemplation  of  natural  phenomena,  and  which 
supplement  man's  sense-organs,  is  to  forward  by  so  much  the  diffusion 
of  real  knowledge,  and  to  aid  the  work  of  human  enlightenment  and 
progress.  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  popularizing  of 
instrumental  aids  for  experimentally  verifying  the  teachings  of  scien- 
tific discoverers  will  form  a  notable  part  of  the  work  of  the  future 
Bohoolmaster. 

A  few  years  ago  I  derived  great  pleasure  from  successfully  con- 
structing a  home-made  microscope,  guided  by  directions  contained  in 
''The  Popular  Science  Monthly,'*  at  a  time  when  my  means  did  not 
enable  me  to  purchase  a  good  instrument  from  the  optician.  I  now 
lay  before  my  fellow-readers  the  following  directions  which,  step  by 
step,  I  myself  have  put  in  practice,  in  making  a  really  serviceable 
adiTomatic  telescope,  which  will  exhibit  the  moon's  surface  magnifi- 
cently, and  show  very  satisfactorily  the  spots  on  the  sun's  disk,  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  other  celestial  phenomena. 

Some  people  conclude  that,  if  they  can  not  possess  a  first-class  in- 
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fitroment  of  this  or  that  kind,  they  are  better  off  without  any ;  but 
a  moment's  consideration  wil]  show  the  fallacy  of  this  conclusion, 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  even  a  very  poor  instrument  of  observation 
or  precision,  or  generally  of  research,  in  aid  of  the  senses — ^be  it  tele- 
scope, microscope,  spectroscope,  balance,  thermometer,  chronometer, 
or  chemical  reagent — ^is  vastly  better  than  none.  We  have  but  to 
remember  the  great  strides  made  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by 
the  aid  of  the  very  imperfect  first-forms  of  every  instrument  which 
has  been  invented,  to  be  assured  of  this.  Moreover,  reflect  I — so  far  as 
vision  is  concerned,  men,  on  an  average,  without  instrumental  assist- 
ance, are  inexorably  kept  at  a  distance  from  *^ things"  of  ten  inches, 
and  must  view  them  imder  the  angle  thence  subtended.  But  the 
use  of  a  simple  lens  of  two  and  a  half  inches  focus  annihilates  three 
fourths  of  this  distance,  quadruples  the  angle  of  vision,  and  enables 
us  to  see  objects  only  one  sixteenth  as  large  as  the  least  we  can 
see  with  the  naked  eye.  And  for  some  purposes  a  poor  instrument 
is  as  good  as  the  best :  an  egg  or  a  potato  gives  the  housewife  all 
the  advantages,  in  measuring  the  density  of  her  brine,  which  she 
would  derive  from  the  most  skillfully-constructed  hydrometer,  or  the 
most  accurate  balance  and  specific-gravity  bottle.  Ghilileo,  with  his 
simple-lens  telescope,  saw  what,  perhaps,  never  man  before  saw — ^viz., 
the  moons  of  Jupiter ;  and  by  exhibiting  the  partial  iUumination  of 
Venus,  with  the  same  imperfect  instrument,  he  removed  one  of  the 
strongest  objections  raised  against  the  heliocentric  theory  of  Coperni- 
cus. A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough.  To  my  fellow-students  I  say  : 
Whatever  may  be  your  several  lines  of  study,  get  real  knowledge, 
where  possible,  by  seeing  and  handling  things  for  yourselves  ;  and,  if 
you  can  not  possess  or  have  the  use  of  a  good  instrument,  do  not 
therefore  refuse  the  assistance  of  a  poor  one  \  but  in  all  cases  get  and 
use  the  best  you  can,  Bembrandt  made  pictures  with  a  burned  stick 
before  ever  he  possessed  pigment  or  pencil. 

The  lenses  requisite  for  «uch  a  telescope  as  I  have  constructed,  and 
shall  describe,  can  be  purchased  of  an  optician  by  those  who  live  in 
large  cities ;  those  who  reside  at  a  distance  may  have  them  sent  by 
mail  at  a  trifling  additional  cost.  They  are :  1.  An  achromatic  object- 
glass,  one  and  a  half  inch  diameter,  with  a  focus  of  thirty  inches. 
2.  Two  plano-convex  lenses  of  the  respective  foci  of  two  inches  and 
three  fourths  of  an  inch.  The  object-glass  will  cost  about  two  dollars^ 
and  the  other  two  lenses  about  seventy-five  cents  each. 

Now  procure  a  straight  cylindrical  roller  of  pine,  two  and  five 
eighths  inches  in  diameter,  and  thirty  inches  long ;  procure  also  a 
roller  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen 
inches  long.  These  are  for  forming  the  tubes  on.  Take  stout  brown 
wrapping-paper,  and,  with  book-binder's  paste,  form  a  tube,  twenty- 
nine  inches  long,  on  the  large  roller.  Spread  the  paste  on  evenly,  and 
rub  the  several  layers  of  paper  down  smoothly  with  a  cloth.    Nine  or 
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ten  tbidmeBses  of  paper  will  form  a  tube  sufficiently  thick  and  firm 
f(ff  our  pnrpose ;  but  only  three  or  four  layers  should  be  laid  at  one 
time,  and,  when  these  are  dry,  three  or  four  more  may  be  added,  and 
80  on,  until  the  requisite  thickness  is  attained.  When  thoroughly  dry, 
which  will  be  in  three  or  four  days,  you  will  have  a  stiff,  straight, 
and  light  tube,  the  ends  of  which  must  be  neatly  and  squardt/  cut  off 
with  a  sharp  knife,  so  as  to  leaye  it,  when  finished,  exactly  twenty- 
eight  inches  long.  With  a  bit  of  sponge  tied  on  the  end  of  a  stick, 
and  some  common  or  India  ink,  black  the  whole  inside  of  the  tube,  and 
set  it  aside,  on  end,  until  the  other  parts  are  ready. 

Next  form  a  tube  on  the  smaller  roller,  with  only  four  or  five 
thicknesses  of  paper,  fifteen  inches  in  length.  When  this  is  dry^  pro- 
ceed to  form  a  third  tube,  oyer  this  second  one  as  a  roller,  using  six 
or  seyen  thicknesses  of  paper  in  its  formation.  This  last  is  to  be  used 
as  a  draw-tube  for  focusing  with,  and  must  be  cut  neatly  and  squarely 
off  at  the  ends  to  a  length  of  fifteen  inches.  A  portion  of  the  inner 
tube  OD  which  this  was  formed  will  be  required  for  the  eye-piece, 
directions  for  making  which  I  shall  give  further  on.  Blacken  the  in- 
sides  of  both  tubes,  and  set  them  aside,  on  end. 

One  more  tube  is  required,  viz.,  that  in  which  the  draw-tube  shall 
slide.  It  needs  to  be  only  six  inches  long,  but,  in  order  to  smooth 
working,  should  be  lined  inside  with  fine  cloth  or  cotton-velvet.  Pro- 
onre,  therefore,  a  piece  of  black  broadcloth,  six  inches  long,  and  of 
sufficient  width  to  fit  easily  and  accurately  around  the  draw-tube. 
Then,  using  the  latter  as  a  roller,  first  neatly  fit  the  cloth  thereon  as  a 
first  layer ;  next  paste  or  gum  the  back  of  the  cloth,  and,  with  this  for 
the  innermost  layer,  form  a  short  tube,  six  inches  long,  with  paper  and 
paste,  as  before  directed,  using  here  not  more  than  six  thicknesses.  The 
draw-tube  will  now  be  f otmd  to  move  easily  and  smoothly  back  and 
forth  in  this  cloth-lined  sheath ;  but,  for  fear  that  the  gum  or  paste 
should  have  penetrated  the  doth  lining,  and  should  stick  the  tube 
and  its  sheath  together,  it  will  be  safer  to  draw  them  apart  before 
drying,  and  thus  save  needless  trouble  and  annoyance. 

On  comparing  the  external  diameter  of  this  sheath  with  the  in- 
terior diameter  of  the  large  tabe  first  made,  it  will  be  found  that 
some  packing  is  required,  to  hold  the  former  steadily  and  concen- 
trically within  the  latter.  Take,  therefore,  some  three-quarters  inch 
strips  of  brown  paper,  and,  having  pasted  them,  wind  around  the 
sheath  at  each  end,  to  form  rings  or  collars  of  equal  thickness,  and 
large  enough  to  fit  snugly  within  the  main  tube.  The  appearance  of 
the  dieath  when  completed  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  where  a  a'  are 
the  collars  just  described. 

Now  take  the  compound  object-glass,  consisting  of  a  double-convex 
erown-glass  lens,  A  (Fig.  2),  and  a  plano-convex  flint-glass  lens,  B. 
They  will  come  from  the  optician's  shop  separate,  but  loosely  fitted 
into  each  other.   Be  careful  to  see  that  their  several  surfaces  are  bright 
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and  free  from  gpeoks,  and,  in  handling  them,  touch  only  their  edge& 
Remember,  also,  that  the  double-oonyez  lens  must  be  atUside  when  the 
telescope  is  fitted  up.  Have  ready  a  strip  of  tissae-paper,  just  the 
width  of  the  thickness  of  the  lenses  at  the  edges :  gum  this  on  one 
side,  and,  holding  the  two  lenses  together  with  the  fingers  of  the  left 
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hand,  wind  the  strip  around  the  edges,  so  as  to  fix  them  together,  and 
thus  make  a  single  piece  which  can  be  easily  handled.  When  this  is 
dry,  take  a  strip  of  brown  paper  one  and  a  quarter  inch  wide,  md  with 
paste  form  a  short  tube  or  cell,  C,  around  the  object-glass,  using  (say) 
fiye  thicknesses.    Fig.  2  shows  the  object-glass  and  cell  in  section. 

To  form  the  eye-piece  :  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  smallest  tuhe — ^that 
on  which  the  diaw-tube  was  rolled — one  and  three-eighths  inch  in 
length,  and  make  the  ends  eyen  and  square.  Make,  now,  two  disks  of 
blackened  cardboard,  of  the  diameters  respectiyely  of  seyen-ei^ths 
inch  and  one  inch.  Punch  or  cut  out  exactly  in  the  center  of  each 
disk  an  aperture  one  quarter  inch  in  diameter.  Oum  the  edges  of  the 
smaller  disk,  and  fit  it  into  the  tube,  exactly  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
from  one  end,  and,  of  course,  fiye  eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  other  end. 
Then  take  the  two-inch  plano-conyex  lens,  and,  haying  made  it  per* 
fectly  clean,  cement  it  on  to  the  end  of  the  tube  nearest  the  perforated 
disk,  with  the  plane  surface  inward.  Use  shellac  yamish,  or  gold-size, 
for  cementing  the  lens  on  to  the  edge  of  the  tube.  Cement  the  three* 
quarters  inch  plano-conyex  on  to  the  one-inch  perforated  disk,  centrally 
oyer  the  aperture,  and  with  the  plane  surface  next  the  card.    When 

the  cement  on  both  lenses  is  dry,  which 
will  be  in  a  day  or  two,  fasten  this  one- 
inch  disk  to  the  open  end  of  the  tube, 
keqnng  the  lens  inside.  A  single  layer 
of  tissue-paper,  gummed  on  to  the  out- 
side of  the  tube,  and  turned  down  about 
<me  sixteenth  of  an  inch  all  around  the 
edge  of  the  two-inch  lens,  and  around 
the  disk  at  the  other  end,  will  now  serye 
as  a  sort  of  fastener  to  both,  and  will  complete  the  eye-piece,  whidi  is 
shown  in  full  siie  in  section.  Fig.  8.  The  smaller  lens  a  must  be  next 
the  eye  whoi  the  telesoope  is  fitted  up  ;  the  larger  lens  6,  called  tiie 
field-glass,  will  be  inside  and  facing  the  obje^i-glass. 

For  fitting  together  the  yarious  parts  now  completed  few  directioiia 
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•le  needed.  The  cell  eontainmg  the  object-glass  miiBt  first  be  slid  into 
one  end  of  the  large  tube,  and  made  to  fit  neatly,  by  tven-^orapping 
with  tissne-paper  or  other  soft  materiaL  The  sheath  (Fig.  1)  must 
now  be  sKd  into  the  other  end  of  the  large  tube,  and  fitted  in  a  similar 
manner.  Now  pnsh  the  draw-tube  into  the  sheath,  and  slide  the  eye- 
[dece  abont  half-way  into  the  end  of  the  draw-tnbe,  and  the  telescope 
is  completed.  Those  who  are  lesthetically  inclined  may  giye  an  extra 
finish  to  the  m^in  tube,  and  also  to  the  draw-tube  and  eye-piece,  by 
using  for  the  outermost  layers  g^t-paper,  or  other  smooth  and  colored 
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materiaL  A  sun-shade,  consisting  of  a  wide  tube,  three  inches  long, 
may  also  be  made  to  slide  over  the  object-end  of  the  telescope  ;  and  a 
cap  may  be  added  to  this  to  keep  out  dust.  A  kind  of  cap,  perforated 
wHh  an  aperture  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  may  also  be  con- 
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stracted  for  slipping  over  the  eye-piece,  so  as  to  preserve  the  proper 
distance  between  the  eye  and  the  eye-lens  when  making  observatiims  ; 
and  a  second  similar  cap  should  be  made,  and  famished  with  a  ^i^lr 
of  black  or  red  glass,  for  protecting  the  eye  when  viewing  the  son. 
For  myself)  I  use  a  disk  of  thin  microscopic  glass,  smoked  and  fast- 
ened in  a  cap  which  slips  over  the  eye-piece. 

But  a  telescope,  even  such  as  I  have  described,  and  which  has  a 
power  of  only  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  diameters,  needs  a  stand,  and 
this  can  be  constructed  easily  and  cheaply  of  one-inch  pine  and  a  few 
nails  and  screws,  something  after  the  pattern  shown  in  Fig.  4.  By 
laying  the  telescope  on  the  two  end-supports,  Y  Y',  greater  steadiness 
is  secured  than  by  using  a  single  support  in  the  center  ;  and  the  rods 
y  y'  are  easily  raised  or  lowered,  and  may  be  fixed  in  their  positions 
by  the  little  wedges  w  uf.  The  stand  is  thirty  inches  high,  sixteen 
inches  broad,  and  twenty-five  inches  long.  Tlie  rods  y  y*  zx^  forty 
inches  and  sixty  inches  long  respectively.  The  blocks  B  B'  are  built 
up  of  pieces  of  one-inch  board,  nailed  together ;  then  an  auger-hole 
is  bored  through  the  whole,  so  as  to  form  a  sheath  or  tube  in  which 
the  rods  may  slide  easily,  but  without  so  much  lateral  motion,  or 
'^  wiggle,"  as  they  would  have  if  they  only  passed  through  one  thick- 
ness of  board. 

By  following  these  directions  you  will  have  a  reaUy  useful  achro- 
matic telescope  ;  small,  indeed,  and  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  six-foot  reflector  of  Lord  Rosse,  or  with  one  of  Clark's  twenty-six- 
inch  refractors  ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  veritable  Jacob's  ladder,  by  which 
you  can  ascend — ^if  not  into — at  least  twenty-five  twenty-sixths  of  the 
way  toward  heaven  ;  a  perpetual  source  of  pleasure,  to  a  family  of  in- 
telligent children,  on  moonlight  nights  and  on  occasions  of  eclipses  ; 
worth  a  whole  year's  '^  schooling  "  as  an  incentive  and  help  to  the  study 
of  the  universe,  and  a  practical  realization  of  an  answer  to  the  oft- 
mouthed  prayer — 

"Nearer,  my  Gk)d,  to  theel " 


THE  UTILITY  OF  SCHOOL-RECESSES. 

Bt  JOSEPH  CABTEB. 

THERE  is  a  growing  tendency  to  abandon  the  school-recess.  The 
editor  of  the  Boston  "Journal  of  Education"  says  of  the  no- 
recess  experiment,  adopted  in  Rochester,  New  York,  that  it  has  given 
"  perfect  satisfaction."  Among  the  advantages  gained,  he  mentions, 
"a  continuous  school-session  without  interruptions  in  school-work" ; 
"better  health  of  pupils,  on  account  of  freedom  from  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet  weather  in  the  midst  of  each  session  "  ;  "  discipline  easier,  on 
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accooDt  of  freedom  from  recess-troubles '' ;  '^  more  time  for  teaohers," 
etc;  ^Mess  tardiness  and  absenteeism";  and  less  frequent  opportu- 
nities for  yicions  pupi]s  to  come  in  contact  with  and  co'rrupt  other 
pupils."  Believing  that  these  reasons  are  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the 
tendency  is  a  bad  one,  I  propose  to  offer  some  general  considerations 
that  weigh  strongly  against  it. 

The  schools  are  utilitarian  in  their  aim ;  to  fit  the  child  for  living 
BucceBsfully  is  the  object  of  their  existence.  As  animal  strength  is 
the  foundation  of  all  moral  and  physical  welfare,  and  is  the  chief 
ccmdition  of  success  in  all  the  pursuits  of  life,  the  future  welfare 
of  the  child  in  every  way  depends  upon  the  normal  development  of 
his  body. 

An  effeminate  man  is  half  sick ;  and  when  it  comes  to  any  of  the 
severer  trials  of  life,  either  physical  or  moral,  where  great  endurance 
or  courage  is  required,  the  weakest  must  inevitably  be  the  first  to 
sucoimib.  This  is  as  true  of  moral  trials  as  of  physical,  for  moral 
cowardice  often  results  from  physical  feebleness.  It  is  to  be  doubted 
if  anything  that  is  taught  in  the  schools  is  of  so  much  value  to  a 
child  that  it  would  not  better  be  foregone  than  to  be  obtained  by 
the  loss  of  any  physical  vigor  whatever.  Taken  in  the  truest  sense, 
that  city  has  the  best  schools  where  the  school  restraints  have  least 
effect  upon  the  physical  growth  and  normal  development  of  the 
pupils,  and  not  the  one  where  the  pupils  show  the  greatest  proficiency 
in  acquiring  in  a  memoriter  way  a  few  fragments  of  conventional 
facts  which  happen  irrationally  to  pass  current  for  an  education. 
But  because  in  so  many  schools  the  test  to  be  applied  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  or  at  the  end  of  the  course,  is  the  memoriter  one,  and  be- 
cause no  teacher  expects  her  pupils  to  be  examined  as  to  their  health, 
or  as  to  whether  they  are  forming  habits  of  life  that  will  be  conducive 
to  healthf  ulness,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  all  the  plans  of  the 
teacher  look  more  to  the  development  of  conventional  proficiency  than 
to  the  infinitely  more  important  matter  of  health. 

Under  our  present  standard  for  successful  teaching,  it  is  a  necessity 
that  the  teacher  bend  all  her  energies  to  the  attainment  of  those  things 
which  are  to  be  measured  by  a  technical  school  examination,  and  that 
the  matter  of  health  be  entirely  ignored  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  thing  rather 
to  be  shunned,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  nervous,  sallow-cheeked,  flat-chested 
boy  or  girl,  with  the  attenuated  skeleton,  will  vanquish  his  more  robust 
and  healthful  brother  in  one  of  these  examination-jousts ;  and  that 
teacher  whose  school  contains  the  largest  per  cent  of  the  former  class 
may  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  the  greatest  per  cent  from  the  ex- 
amination by  the  superintendent.  Hence  it  is  that  the  '^  no-recess  " 
plan  will  frequently  meet  with  great  favor  among  teachers  who  are 
most  zealous  and  honest  in  doing  their  duty  as  they  understand  it. 

There  is  already  too  strong  a  tendency,  under  our  mode  of  civUi- 
sation,  to  form  troglodytic  habits.    This  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
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people  who  flock  to  the  cities,  by  the  nmnber  of  boys  who  seek  in-door 
employmenty  and  by  the  prevalent  sentiment  that  any  person  who  is 
properly  educated  will  secure  something  to  do  where  he  may  stay  in 
the  shade  and  away  from  the  weather.  That  the  abandonment  of  the 
out-door  recess  in  our  schools  will  strengthen  this  tendency  to  an  in- 
door life,  and  weaken  the  disposition,  bom  with  every  child  having  a 
normal  development,  to  get  out-of-doors,  can  not  be  doubted.  That 
this  ^^  no-recess "  plan  is  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  instincts  of 
the  child's  nature,  ought  to  insure  its  immediate  condemnation. 

Muscular  action  for  the  health  of  a  growing  child  is  a  necessity, 
and  the  amount  of  exercise  that  a  child  will  take,  when  permitted  to 
roam  out-of  doors  with  congenial  company  at  hb  own  sweet  will,  is  a 
quantity  of  vast  magnitude.  Muscular  action  is  and  should  be  a  thing 
for  which  the  child  has  an  appetite,  a  craving,  as  intense  as  any  he 
ever  feels  for  food  or  fruit,  and  no  school  discipline  should  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  its  necessary  gratification.  Tlie  play-ground  is  more 
of  a  necessity  to  a  school  of  young  children  than  any  of  the  other 
school  appliances. 

Recognizing  the  violence  that  the  no-recess  plan  is  doing  to  the 
future  well-being  of  their  pupils,  some  superintendents  have  invented 
a  series  of  in-door  games,  which  are  played  for  a  few  minutes,  at  short 
intervals,  in  the  school-room,  under  the  charge  of  the  teacher,  such  as 
tossing  little  bags  of  beans,  marching,  exercises  with  the  arms  and 
legs,  and  the  like.  The  best  of  such  exercises  fall  very  far  short  of 
the  real,  soul-stirring,  cheek-glowing,  muscle  and  brain  making  exer- 
cise of  the  play-ground  ;  while  the  poorest  of  them — and  all  are  poor 
when  they  take  the  place  of  the  open-air  recess — are  the  severest 
trial  of  the  day,  both  to  the  nerves  and  the  amiability  of  teacher  and 
pupib.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no  other  school  exercise  in  which  there  is  so 
much  friction  between  teacher  and  pupils,  none  other  where  so  fre* 
quent  appeals  are  made  to  higher  authority,  and  none  other  from 
which  the  pupil  so  often  tries  to  escape,  as  this  gymnastics.  The 
law  of  physics,  that  all  bodies  move  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance, 
ought  to  show  teachers  that  this  plan,  in  its  present  form,  should  be 
abandoned.  Children  do  not  like  to  be  marched  around  under  the 
direction  of  a  teacher  who  needs  the  exercise  more  than  they,  and  who 
sits  or  stands  still  while  they  are  marching.  During  a  five  years'  mili- 
tary service,  the  hardest  campaign  I  went  through  was  a  three  months* 
drill,  and  I  never  saw  a  regiment  but  would  sooner  undertake  a  week 
of  severest  marching  than  a  week  of  camp-drilling.  That  gymnastics 
can  be,  and  sometimes  is,  made  of  great  benefit  to  the  pupils,  is  true, 
but  the  teachers  who  have  the  skill,  ability,  and  enthusiasm  requisite 
for  the  work  are  very  rare.  Children  have  a  desire  to  manage  for 
themselves.  How  often  do  we  observe  their  impatience  at  our  open- 
ing some  box  or  package  of  theirs  that  they  wish  to  open  for  them- 
selves !    And,  if  the  teacher  were  competent  to  enter  thoroughly  into 
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the  spirit  of  the  in-door  game,  the  children  would  still  prefer  to  man- 
age it  in  their  own  way. 

Bat  if  the  exercise  in  the  house,  so  far  as  muscular  action  is  con- 
cemedy  answered  every  purpose,  it  would  still  be  unwise,  because  it 
begets  the  habit  of  in-door  life,  and  this  is  destructive  of  all  educa- 
tional development  except  in  a  few  very  narrow  lines,  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  these  lines  are  educational  in  any  true  sense.  A  child  with 
the  in-door  habit  may  be  an  adept  at  parsing,  he  may  be  skillful  in 
translating  Latin  and  Greek,  and  be  able  to  follow  in  the  beaten  track 
of  mathematics ;  but  when  it  comes  to  any  of  the  sciences,  when  he 
attempts  any  of  the  studies  which  relate  to  the  phenomena  of  the  liv- 
ing world,  or  of  the  objective  world  about  him,  because  he  has  never 
observed  these  phenomena  himself,  he  will  f aiL  He  will  fail  because 
in  what  he  has  seen  and  experienced  there  is  nothing  by  which  he  will 
be  able  to  translate  to  hiniself  the  words  or  the  pictures  of  the  text- 
book. In  all  the  branches  of  natural  history  he  can  learn  nothing  but 
the  words  of  the  book.  What  the  science  of  chromatics  would  be  to 
a  blind  child,  or  acoustics  to  a  deaf  one,  is  the  greater  part  of  our  sci- 
ence-teaching, in  cities  especiaUy,  to  the  boys  and  girls — Kaspar  Hau- 
sers — ^whose  life  is  spent  in  the  house.  Knowing  so  little  of  the  phe- 
ncMnena  of  the  world,  they  are,  of  course,  unable  to  comprehend  any 
of  the  grand  generalizations  which  follow  a  knowledge  of  their  causes 
and  sequences  ;  and,  being  deprived  of  this,  they  are  without  both  the 
powers  of  observation  and  of  the  deeper  reasoning  which  can  come 
<mly  as  a  result  of  facts  obtained  by  observations  of  their  own  and  kin- 
dred ones  of  others.  To  teach  such  children  text-book  science  is  not 
only  a  waste  of  the  time  of  the  child,  but  it  is  a  very  great  damage  to 
him,  both  because  it  will  have  a  stultifying  effect  upon  his  mental 
powers,  and  because  it  will  make  him  believe — ^if  he  learns  the  words 
and  secures  a  fair  per  cent  from  his  teacher — ^that  he  has  an  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  knows  nothing 
of  it  but  the  words  in  which  the  thoughts  are  expressed,  whUe  the 
very  existence  of  the  true  thoughts  is  all  imknown  to  him. 

To  speak  of  the  advantages  of  an  out-of-door  life  seems  almost  like 
stating  truisms  universally  accepted ;  and  yet  the  great  mortality  among 
the  dwellers  in-doors,  their  precarious  tenure  of  life,  the  previdence  of 
UMTons  diseases  among  them,  and  the  tendency  to  crime,  all  show  that 
it  is  still  necessary  to  refer  to  the  ruddy  health  of  the  farmer,  to  his 
greatly  prolonged  life,  to  his  freedom  from  insomnia,  to  his  immunity 
from  pidmonary  complaints,  and  to  his  absence  both  from  the  prison 
and  the  almshouse,  as  a  proof  that  out-door  life  is  necessary  to  health 
and  to  hi^piness.  The  tendency  of  book-learning,  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable conditions,  is  to  too  much  in-door  life,  and,  when  this  tendency 
receives  the  additional  influence  of  the  no-recess  plan,  it  certainly  has 
a  powerful  hold  upon  the  young  person  just  emerging  from  the  school- 
room.   Is  Solomon's  injunction,  to  ^' train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
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should  go/'  sufficiently  heeded  ?  Dr.  Oswald  says  :  <*  Eariy  impies- 
sions  are  very  endaringy  and  can  make  eyil  habits  as  well  as  useful 
ones  a  sort  of  second  nature.  In  order  to  forestall  the  chief  danger  of 
an  in-door  life,  make  your  children  loye-sick  for  fresh  air  ;  make  them 
associate  the  idea  of  fusty  rooms  with  prison-life,  punishment,  and  sick- 
ness.'' So  at  school,  the  deprivation  of  the  regular  recess  ought  to  be 
as  severe  a  punishment  as  the  criminal  code  of  the  school  permits,  and 
to  be  sent  to  the  school-room  from  the  play-ground  should  be  a  suffi- 
cient penalty  for  the  worst  offense,  and  is  a  punishment  that  should  be 
administered  to  the  juvenile  offender  only  for  offenses  of  a  nature  simi- 
lar to  those  which  in  the  adult  offender  are  punished  by  incarceration 
in  the  jail  or  bridewelL 

Our  physical  constitution  was  never  intended  for  the  sluggish  in- 
activity of  our  sedentary  and  bookish  school-life,  and  we  sin  against 
the  laws  of  our  being  when  we  forego  necessary  physical  exercise. 
Sloth  is  not  one  of  our  original  sins,  but  an  acquired  one,  and  perhaps 
in  no  other  place  is  its  acquisition  so  rapid  as  in  a  modem  school-room, 
where  pencils  and  paper  are  passed  to  the  pupils,  and  every  move- 
ment must  be  quiet,  subdued,  and  noiseless,  and  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  kept  at  a  uniform  degree,  so  that  not  even  the  involuntary 
muscles  get  any  ezercbe.  When  along  with  this  condition  come  the 
multitude  of  studies  pursued,  and  the  pressure  of  emulation,  and  upon 
all  the  abolition  of  the  regular  play-spell,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the 
boys  and  girls  from  forming  the  most  fatal  habits  of  muscular  indo- 
lence? A  recent  writer  in  the  "  Monthly  **  says  :  "  Where  the  chief 
danger  seems  to  lie,  in  most  schools,  is  in  the  encroachment  made  on 
the  play-hours.  In  some  schools  the  lessons  set  to  be  learned  at  home 
are  absurdly  long  and  tedious.  I  find  that  in  other  schools,  public  and 
private,  a  great  deal  of  work  is  done  during  the  period  nominally 
allotted  to  recreation  only.  This  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  act- 
ual school  system,  and  one  which  requires  great  care  on  the  part  of 
the  masters'*  ("Science  Monthly,"  March,  1880).  In  a  school  of 
eighty  pupils,  with  ages  ranging  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  each 
pupil  counted  his  pulsations  for  one  minute  immediately  before  and 
after  a  fifteen  minutes'  recess,  and  recorded  each  result  upon  a  card  ; 
the  recess  was  varied,  sometimes  an  out-door,  sometimes  an  in-door, 
with  light  gymnastics,  and  sometimes  the  pupils  were  advised  to  fol- 
low their  own  inclination  in  the  matter,  but  always  to  record  upon  the 
card  how  the  recess  was  passed.  These  are  some  of  the  general  aver- 
ages : 

1.  Those  pupils  who  go  out  and  engage  in  play  increase  the  num- 
ber of  pulsations  per  minute  by  13"4.  2.  Those  who  engage  in  in-door 
gynmastics  increase  the  number  by  3.  3.  Those  who  stay  in  the  school- 
room at  their  seats,  or  visiting  their  neighbors,  decrease  their  number 
by  3*8.  This  increase  of  number  of  pulsations  from  the  recess-play  is 
by  no  means  the  full  measure  of  the  benefit  derived,  for  that  increase 
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implies  a  more  rapid  flow  of  the  fluid  through  the  hemal  ohannelSy  and, 
when  we  know  that  the  carrying  power  of  fluid  onrrents  inoreases  as 
the  sixth  power  of  their  relooities,  we  can  appreciate  with  how  much 
greater  force  these  currents  sweep  through  their  courses,  washing 
away  the  ashes,  which  have  been  made  by  previous  combustion,  from 
the  brain-hearth  and  the  muscle-hearth*  To  the  child  who  has  been 
busily  engaged  upon  his  lessons,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  further 
ability  to  accomplish  mental  work  successfully,  and  without  nervous 
debility,  depends  upon  the  thorough  removal  of  the  debris  caused  by 
cerebral  exercise.  When  this  removal  has  been  accomplished  by  rec- 
reation, the  child's  power  has  been  recreated.  That  pupils  generally 
do  their  beet  school-work  just  after  recess,  and  that  they  are  less 
"nervous''  at  that  time,  is  because  the  exercise  has  increased  their 
nerve-power,  and  given  diem  a  better  control  of  their  intellectual  fac- 
ulties, and  a  greater  willingness  to  do  hard  thinking.  Muscular  exer- 
dae,  dien,  becomes  a  motive  power  for  driving  forward  the  nuu^hinery 
of  thought. 

Ware  there  no  other  objection  to  this  plan,  the  one  that  it  keeps 
children  away  &om  the  sunlight  would  still  be  enough  to  condemn  it. 
When  we  see  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  country  gathering  at  the 
call  of  the  school-bell  at  9  ▲.  m.  and  remaining  till  4  p.  m.,  away  from 
the  snnlight— except  a  few  minutes'  walk  to  and  from  dinner — and 
this  continued  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  for  five  days  in  a  week 
and  ten  months  in  a  year,  how  can  we  help  fearing  that  this  school- 
life,  however  good  it  may  be  in  f>ther  respects,  can  not  fail  to  leave  its 
pupils  with  emaciated  bodies,  attenuated  limbs,  and  with  a  general 
strength  much  below  the  average  of  what  it  should  be,  and  much  be- 
low the  average  of  what  it  must  be,  in  order  to  give  them  that  start  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  which  they  must  have  if  they  would  win ;  it 
is  not  possible  to  save  them  from  this  competition ;  all  must  meet  it,  and 
the  power  of  physical  endurance  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  success. 

Neither  Latin,  Oreek,  grammar,  nor  geography,  can  give  this  pow- 
er ;  but  an  hour's  play  in  the  sunshine  daily,  for  this  ten  years  of  school- 
life,  might  do  sa 

Kot  only  do  the  out-door  recesses  have  the  advantage  of  air  and 
sunshine  in  good  weather,  but  in  bad  weather  they  have  the  advantage 
of  exposure  also  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  commonly  accepted  theories,  ex- 
posure to  inclement  weather,  in  a  reasonable  degree  and  with  proper 
care,  is  of  very  great  advantage.  For  nine  years  past  it  has  been  my 
invariable  practice,  at  four  different  periods  daily,  for  a  time  aggre- 
gating ninety  minutes,  to  supervise  a  play-ground  where  several  hun- 
dred children  of  a  public  school  assemble.  I  have  observed  that  there 
are  certiun  ones,  some  of  each  sex,  who  are  seldom  absent.  No  cold, 
except,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  days  of  the  severest,  and  no  storm  except 
a  most  drenching  rain,  ever  drives  them  into  their  school-rooms. 
Through  all  ordinary  rains  and  snows  they  seem  to  feel  no  discomfort. 
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With  lists  of  the  names  of  these  I  have  examined  the  regbters  of 
daily  attendance  kept  by  the  teachers,  and,  upon  making  out  lists  of 
their  absences  from  school  on  account  of  sickness,  find  their  per  cent 
is  not  one  fifth  as  great  as  that  of  the  whole  school,  and  not  one 
twelfth  as  great  as  that  of  an  equal  number  of  pupils  of  the  same 
grade  who  are  never  seen  upon  the  play-ground  in  either  good  or  bad 
weather. 

At  first  sight  these  figures  seem  inexplicable ;  but  when  any  one 
looks  about  his  own  town  and  sees  families  of  laboring-men  with  half 
a  dozen  children  to  each  house,  and  sees  their  houses  are  poorly  built, 
that  they  admit  the  wind  and  sometimes  the  rain,  he  sees  the  diildren 
running  about  in  quite  frosty  weather  barefoot,  he  sees  them  playing 
in  the  rain  and  storm  with  perfect  freedom  from  colds,  and  he  knows 
they  are  seldom  sick — ^then  if  he  looks  up  the  avenue  to  some  residence 
wiUi  its  double  windows,  its  base-burner,  which  keeps  the  house  at  a 
uniform  temperature,  and  observes  when  the  children  come  out  how 
carefully  they  are  protected  from  the  weather,  and  how  very  delicate 
they  are,  he  will,  if  he  is  thoughtful,  soon  conclude  that  the  good 
health  of  the  children  of  the  laboring-man  is  because  they  encounter 
exposure,  and  not  that  they  encounter  exposure  because  of  their  good 
health. 

Where  school-rooms  are  warmed  by  an  abundance  of  pure,  warm 
air,  and  where  pupils  have  perfect  liberty  to  go  at  any  time  to  the  regis- 
ters to  warm  and  dry  shoes  and  clothing,  they  will  not  suffer  by  any 
voluntary  ou^door  exposure,  however  inclement  the  weather.  There 
seem  to  be  no  other  gymnastics  for  the  involuntary  muscles,  those  con- 
trolling the  vital  functions  of  respiration  and  circulation,  but  exposure 
and  vigorous  exercise.  Who  has  ever  heard  a  hale  old  man,  who  had 
long  since  passed  his  allotted  halting-place  of  threescore-and-ten,  tell 
of  his  youdi,  but  could  tell  of  exposure,  constant  and  severe,  in  his 
youth  ?  Hunters,  wood-choppers,  ranchers,  and  soldiers,  are  not  afraid 
of  the  weather,  nor  are  they  subject  to  coughs  and  colds.  During  five 
years  of  army  life  as  a  trooper,  our  raiment  was  never  in  barracks, 
and  much  of  the  time  was  without  tents.  Often  we  were  wet  to  the 
skin,  and  sat  our  horses  till  our  clothes  dried  upon  us  by  the  heat  from 
our  bodies  without  feeling  any  other  effect  than  an  increased  appetite. 
By  exposure  we  were  made  water-proof  ;  and  I  believe  children  can  be 
made  largely  cold-proof,  and  sickness-proof,  by  allowing  them  their 
own  free-wills  as  to  exposure. 

Children  need  the  rough-and-tumble  of  an  out-door  recess  to  tough- 
en the  sinews  of  the  body.  Many  at  home  are  so  tenderly  cared  for 
that,  what  with  cushioned  chairs,  stuffed  8<rfas,  and  spring-seats  to  the 
very  carriages  in  which  they  ride  to  school,  they  are  in  danger  of  be- 
coming too  tender  for  even  this  usage  ;  and,  if  they  are  ever  to  accom- 
plish anything  in  this  world,  they  must  somewhere  acquire  the  physi- 
cal power  to  endure  many  hard  knocks  in  the  various  ways  and  sta- 
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tions  of  life.  They  can  not  always  be  held  in  their  nurses'  arms.  They 
will  meet  with  accidents  which,  if  they  are  accustomed  to  the  games 
of  the  play-ground,  will  not  affect  them  at  all,  but  which,  if  they  are 
not,  will  lay  them  up  with  a  lame  side,  a  sprained  ankle,  or  a  dislo- 
cated joint.  Falls  and  tumbles  occur  daily  upon  the  play-ground,  with 
no  injurious  effects  whatever,  which  would  put  some  of  the  tenderly 
nurtm^  in  bed  for  a  week.  The  play-ground  is  the  only  place  con- 
nected witb  the  schools  where  children  can  become  hardy  :  and  this 
elem^it  of  hardiness  has  been  very  strongly  marked  in  all  successful 
men.  It  is  not  the  carpet-knights  who  to-day  rule  in  politics  or  in 
business — no,  nor  in  science  or  religion — ^but  the  men  who  have  grit 
and  toughness,  men  who  fear  neither  ridicule  nor  a  crowd  of  rowdies. . 

Take  the  boy  who  has  a  few  companions  to  play  with  him  upon 
his  own  lawn,  and  who,  like  himself,  are  carefully  kept  from  the  soci- 
ety of  the  rougher  and  more  worid-wise  boys  of  the  street,  and  how 
is  he  to  get  any  knowledge  of  the  methods  or  the  power  by  which 
these  others  are  to  be  controlled  in  after-life  ?  Yet  this  boy  and  his 
class  are  those  who  in  many  respects  ought  to  have  a  controlling  influ- 
ence on  the  destiny  of  his  neighborhood,  but,  because  he  has  no  ac- 
quaintance with  the  other  class,  because  he  does  not  know  what  are 
their  ruling  mbtives,  he  is  powerless  for  good  among  them.  By 
means  of  this  knowledge  those  agitators  among  the  people,  like  Moody 
and  Dennis  Kearny,  the  leading  politician  in  each  town  and  ward,  and 
the  organizers  of  strikes,  have  such  power  among  the  masses  ;  and 
their  lack  of  this  knowledge  is  the  main  cause  of  failure  of  our  citi- 
zens' social-reform  societies  and  kindred  organizations  which  attempt 
some  very  laudable  reforms.  As  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man,  so  the 
play-ground  is  the  antecedent  of  the  future  society  of  the  town  or 
ward,  and  upon  the  play-ground,  more  than  in  the  school-room,  the 
leaders  of  the  future  are  made  ;  there  the  boy  must  learn,  if  he  ever 
learn  it,  how  to  lead,  control,  and  master  the  others — boys  to-day,  but 
men  to-morrow.  The  school-room  is  an  autocracy,  with  the  teacher  for 
autocrat  and  the  pupils  for  subjects,  but  the  play-ground  is  a  pure 
democracy  :  there  each,  in  proportion  to  his  strength,  dexterity,  and 
skill,  is  equal  to  any  other ;  there  the  egotist  learns  his  insignificance, 
the  rude  boy  gets  his  first  lessons  in  common  courtesy,  and  there  the 
bully  learns  that  his  ways  are  not  approved. 

Bat  the  ruling  sentiment  of  the  play-ground  must  not  be  allowed 
to  form  itself  by  accident :  children  must  not  be  left  to  themselves  at 
these  times. 

An  out-door  recess  needs  the  controlling  presence  of  the  teacher 
quite  as  much  as  an  in-door  one,  and  more  than  the  ordinary  exercise 
of  the  school-room,  and  because  this  has  been  neglected  is  the  reason 
why  some  people  have  objected  to  it.  Several  hundred  children,  after 
experiencing  the  restraint  of  the  school-room,  should  not  be  released 
upon  the  play-ground  without  supervision  competent  to  suppress  what- 
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ever  may  appear  that  is  pernicious.  There  is  no  other  time  in  all  the 
day  when  competent  gnidance  can  do  so  much  to  make  boys  manly 
and  girls  womanly  as  when  they  are  at  their  games.  It  is  not  enough 
to  leave  the  play-ground  to  the  janitor  or  to  some  inferior  authority  ; 
it  is  the  place  where  the  principal  teacher  and  nearly  all  the  others 
are  most  needed — ^not  to  direct  the  games,  or  to  meddle  in  any  way 
with  the  sports,  but  to  be  ready  with  a  cheer]^  voice  and  an  easy 
grace  to  suggest  to  any  one  about  to  engage  in  anything  improper 
that  he  has  forgotten  himself.  BufSanism  will  soon  disappear,  timid 
children  will  learn  to  assert  themselves,  and  an  e^yrit  de  corps  of  the 
play-ground  can  soon  be  formed  which  wUl  have  a  wonderful  influ- 
ence on  the  characters  as  well  as  the  actions  of  the  pupils.  Nor  is  the 
benefit  to  the  pupils  all  that  is  derived  from  this  plan ;  the  teacher 
needs  such  a  recess  quite  as  much  as,  and  in  many  cases  more  than,  her 
pupils.  Fifteen  minutes  of  each  ninety  in  the  open  air,  away  from 
the  sights  and  thoughts  of  the  lessons,  will  remove  the  nervous,  tired, 
irritable,  and  almost  despondent  feeling  experienced  by  many  teachers, 
and  give  them  renewed  strength  and  cheerfulness  and  mental  elas- 
ticity for  the  remainder  of  the  session.  By  being  upon  the  play- 
ground among  her  pupils,  many  a  teacher  learns  their  character,  their 
ambitions,  the  bent  of  their  minds,  as  she  can  not  leiun  them  in  the 
peculiar  position  in  the  school-room ;  and  yet  there  are  many  children 
who,  unless  understood  in  these  particulars,  can  not  be  successfully 
taught.  To  the  teacher  who  sees  her  pupils  only  in  their  relation  of 
pupils,  the  school-work  is  very  likely  to  become  a  grind,  a  machine  at 
which  she  is  to  perform  a  regular  and  a  constant  part,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  little  else  than  so  much  raw  material  which  is  to  pass  through 
the  mill  over  which  she  presides.  She  sees  no  individuality  in  them, 
and  of  course  her  work  is  arranged  for  the  aggregate,  and  individuals 
receive  no  consideration  as  such.  To  overcome  this  error  there  is 
nothing  better  than  for  her  to  see  them  daily  at  their  sports,  for  there 
their  distinctive  characteristics  are  manifested  as  in  no  other  place. 
If  the  schools  are  to  build  character,  certainly  an  out-door  recess  is  an 
absolute  essential  for  both  teacher  and  pupils. 
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XVI. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  Manchester  asks  me  which  is  the  most 
nutritious,  a  slice  of  English  beef  in  its  own  gravy,  or  the 
browned  morsel  as  served  in  an  Italian  restaurant  with  the  burnt- 
sugar  addition  to  the  gravy  ? 
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This  is  a  yeiy  fair  questioD,  and  not  difficult  to  answer.  If  both 
are  equally  cooked,  neither  over-done  nor  under-done,  they  must  con- 
tain, weight  for  weight,  exactly  the  same  constituents  in  equally  di- 
gestible form,  80  far  as  chemical  composition  is  concerned.  Whether 
they  will  actually  be  digested  with  equal  facility  and  assimilated  with 
equal  completeness  depends  upon  something  else  not  measurable  by 
chemical  analysis,  Tiz.,  the  relish  with  which  they  are  respectively 
eaten.  To  some  persons  the  undisguised  fleshiness  of  the  English 
slioe,  especially  if  under-done,  is  very  repugnant.  To  these  the  cor- 
responding morsel,  cooked  according  to  Francatelli  rather  than  Mrs. 
Beeton,  would  be  more  nutritious.  To  the  carnivorous  John  Bull, 
who  regards  such  dishes  as  *^  nasty  French  messes  "  of  questionable 
composition,  the  slice  of  unmistakable  ox-flesh  from  a  visible  joint 
would  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  appreciative  mastication  and  that 
sympathy  between  the  brain  and  the  stomach  which  is  so  powerful 
that,  when  discordantly  exerted,  may  produce  the  effects  that  are  re- 
corded in  the  case  of  the  sporting  traveler  who  was  invited  by  a  Red 
Indian  chief  to  a  '^  dog-flght,'*  and  ate  with  relish  the  savory  dishes  at 
what  he  supposed  to  be  a  preliminary  banquet.  Digestion  was  tran- 
quilly and  healthfully  proceeding,  under  the  soothing  influence  of  the 
calumet,  when  he  asked  the  chief  when  the  fight  would  conmience. 
On  being  told  that  it  was  over,  and  that  in  the  final  ragoUt  he  had 
praised  so  highly  the  last  puppy-dog  possessed  by  the  tribe  had  been 
cooked  in  his  honor,  the  normal  course  of  digestion  of  the  honored 
guest  was  completely  reversed. 

Reverting  to  the  fat  used  in  frying,  and  the  necessity  of  its  purifi- 
cation, I  may  illustrate  the  principle  on  which  it  should  be  conducted 
by  describing  the  method  adopted  in  the  refining  of  mineral  oUs,  such 
as  petroleum  or  the  paraffin  distillates  of  bituminous  shales.  These 
are  dark,  tarry  liquids  of  treacle-like  consistency,  with  a  strong  and 
offensive  odor.  Nevertheless,  they  are,  at  but  little  cost,  converted 
into  the  ^*  crystal-oil  ^  used  for  lamps,  and  that  beautiful  pearly  sub- 
stance, the  solid,  translucent  paraffin  now  so  largely  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  candles.  Besides  these,  we  obtain  from  the  same  dirty 
source  an  intermediate  substance,  the  well-known  ^^vcueUne^^  now 
becoming  the  basis  of  most  of  the  ointments  of  the  pharmacopceia. 
This  purification  is  effected  by  agitation  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
partly  carbonizes  and  partly  combines  with  the  impurities,  and  sepa- 
rates them  in  the  form  of  a  foul  and  acrid  black  mess,  known  technic- 
ally as  ''acid  tar."  When  I  was  engaged  in  the  distillation  of  cannel 
and  shale  in  Flintshire,  this  acid  tar  was  a  terrible  bugbear.  It  found 
its  way  mysteriously  into  the  Alyn  River,  and  poisoned  the  trout ;  but 
now,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  Scotch  manufacturers  have  turned 
it  to  profitable  account. 

Animal  fat  and  vegetable  oils  are  similarly  purified.  Very  objec- 
tionable refuse  fat  of  various  kinds  is  thus  made  into  tallow,  or  mate- 
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rial  for  tbe  soap-maker,  and  grease  for  lubricatiDg  machinery.  Un- 
savory stories  have  been  told  about  the  manof aotorb  of  batter  from 
Thames  mud  or  the  nodules  of  fat  that  are  gathered  therefrom  by  the 
mud-larks,  but  they  are  all  false.  It  may  be  possible  to  purify  fatty 
matter  from  the  foulest  of  admixtures,  and  do  this  so  completely  as  to 
produce  a  soft,  tasteless  fat,  L  e.,  a  butter  substitute,  but  such  a  curi- 
osity would  cost  more  than  half  a  crown  per  pound,  and  therefore  the 
market  is  safe,  especially  as  the  degree  of  purification  required  for 
soap-making  and  machinery-grease  costs  but  little,  and  the  demand 
for  such  fat  is  very  great 

These  methods  of  purification  are  not  available  in  the  kitchen,  as 
oil  of  vitriol  is  a  vicious  compound.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  some 
of  the  Academicians  devoted  themselves  very  earnestly  to  the  subject 
of  the  purification  of  fat  in  order  to  produce  what  they  termed  ^^  siege- 
butter''  from  the  refuse  of  slaughter-houses,  etc.,  and  edible  salad  oils 
from  crude  colza  oil,  the  rancid  fish  oils  used  by  the  leather-dresser, 
etc.  Those  who  are  specially  interested  in  the  subject  may  find  some 
curious  papers  in  the  **  Comptes  Rendus  ^  of  that  period.  In  voL  Izxi, 
page  86,  M.  Boillot  describes  his  method  of  mixing  kitchen-stuff  and 
other  refuse  fat  with  lime-water,  agitating  the  mixture  when  heated, 
and  then  neutralizing  with  an  acid.  The  product  thus  obtained  is 
described  as  admirably  adapted  for  culinary  operations,  and  the  method 
is  applicable  to  the  purpose  here  under  consideration. 

Further  on  in  the  same  volume  is  a  ^^Note  on  Suets  and  Alimentary 
Fats  "  by  M.  Dubrunf  aut,  who  tells  us  that  the  most  tainted  of  ali- 
mentary fats  and  rancid  oils  may  be  deprived  of  their  bad  odors  by 
**  appropriate  frying."  His  method  is  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
fat  to  140**  to  150°  Centigrade  (284°  to  802°  Fahr.)  in  a  frying-pan  ; 
then  cautiously  sprinkle  upon  it  small  quantities  of  water.  The  steam 
carries  off  the  volatile  fatty  acids  producing  the  rancidity  in  such  as 
fish-oils,  and  also  the  neutral  offensive  fatty  matters  that  are  decom- 
posed by  the  heat.  In  another  paper  by  M.  Fua  this  method  is  ap- 
plied to  the  removal  of  cellular  tissue  of  crude  fats  from  slaughter- 
houses. It  is  really  nothing  more  than  the  old  farm-house  proceeding 
of  ^'rendering''  lard,  by  frying  the  membranous  fat  until  the  mem- 
branous matter  is  browned  and  aggregated  into  small  nodules,  which 
constitute  the  "scratchings  *' — a  delicacy  greatly  relished  by  our  Brit- 
ish plowboys  at  pig-killing  time,  but  rather  too  rich  in  pork-fat  to 
supply  a  suitable  meal  for  people  of  sedentary  vocations. 

The  action  of  heat  thus  applied  and  long  continued  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  impurities  of  the  fat  are  organic 
matters  more  easily  decomposable  than  the  fat  itself,  or,  otherwise 
stated,  they  are  dissociated  into  carbon  and  water  at  about  800°  Fahr., 
which  is  a  lower  temperature  than  that  required  for  the  dissociation 
of  the  pure  oil  or  fat  (see  No.  18  of  this  series).  By  maintaining  this 
temperature,  these  compounds  become  first  caramelized,  then  carbon- 
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ized  nearly  to  blackness,  and  all  their  powers  of  offensiveness  yanisb, 
as  sach  offense  is  due  to  slow  decomposition  of  the  original  organic 
compoondsy  which  now  exist  no  longer,  and  the  remaining  caramel  or 
carbon  cinders  being  quite  inoffensiye  or  no  further  decomposable  by 
atmospheric  agency. 

In  the  more  violent  factory  process  of  purification  by  sulphuric 
acid  the  similar  action  which  occurs  is  due  to  the  powerful  affinity  of 
this  acid  for  water ;  this  may  be  strikingly  shown  by  adding  to  thick 
sirup  or  pounded  sugar  about  its  own  bulk  of  oil  of  vitriol,  when  a 
marvelous  commotion  occurs,  and  a  magnified  black  cinder  is  pro- 
duced by  the  separation  of  the  water  from  the  sugar. 

The  following  simple  practical  formula  may  be  reduced  from  these 
data.  When  a  considerable  quantity  of  much-used  frying  fat  is  accu- 
mulated, heat  it  to  about  800^  Fahr.,  as  indicated  by  the  crackling  of 
water  when  sprinkled  on  it,  or,  better  still,  by  a  properly  constructed 
kitchen  thermometer  graduated  to  about  400^  Fahr.  TTien  pour  the 
melted  fat  on  hot  water.  This  must  be  done  carefully,  as  a  large 
quantity  of  fat  at  400"^  poured  upon  a  smaU  quantity  of  boiling  water 
will  illustrate  the  fact  that  water  when  suddenly  heated  is  an  explo- 
rive  compound.  The  quantity  of  water  should  exceed  that  of  the  fat, 
and  the  pouring  be  done  gradually.  Then  agitate  the  fat  and  water 
together,  and,  if  the  operator  is  sufficiently  skillful  and  intelligent,  the 
purification  may  be  carried  further  by  carefully  boiling  the  water 
under  the  fat,  and  allowing  its  steam  to  pass  through  ;  but  this  is  a 
little  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  what  the  practical 
chemist  calls  '^bumping,"  or  the  sudden  formation  of  a  big  bubble  of 
steam  that  would  kick  a  good  deal  of  the  superabundant  fat  into  the 
fire. 

Whether  this  supplementary  boiling  is  carried  out  or  not,  the  fat 
and  the  water  should  be  left  together  to  cool  gradually,  when  a  dark 
layer  of  carbonized  impurities  will  be  found  resting  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  cake  of  fat.  This  may 
he  peeled  off  and  put  into  the  waste  grease-pot,  to  be  further  refined 
witfi  the  next  operation.  Ultimately  the  worst  of  it  wiU  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water.  Then  it  is  of  no  further  value,  and  will  be  found 
to  be  a  mere  cinder. 

xvn. 

Regarding  the  fat  used  in  frying  as  a  medium  for  conveying  heat, 
freedom  from  any  special  flavor  of  its  own  is  a  primary  desideratum. 
Olive-oil  of  the  best  quality  is  almost  absolutely  tasteless,  and,  having 
as  high  a  boiling-point  as  animal  fats,  it  is  the  best  of  all  frying  media. 
In  this  country  there  is  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  such  oiL  I  have 
noticed  at  some  of  those  humble  but  most  useful  establishments  where 
poor  people  are  supplied  with  penny  or  twopenny  portions  of  good  fish, 
better  cooked  than  in  the  majority  of  *^  eligible  villa  residences,"  that 
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in  the  front  is  an  inscription  stating  that  '^  only  the  best  beef -dripping 
is  used  in  this  establishment."  This  means  a  repudiation  of  oil.  Such 
oil  as  has  been  supplied  for  fish-frying  may  well  be  repudiated. 

On  my  first  visit  to  arctic  Norway  I  arrived  before  the  garnering 
and  exportation  of  the  spring  cod  harvest  was  completed.  The  packet 
stopped  at  a  score  or  so  of  stations  on  the  Lofodens  and  the  mainland. 
Foggy  weather  was  no  impediment,  as  an  experienced  pilot  free  from 
catarrh  could  steer  direct  to  the  harbor  by  "  following  his  nose."  Huge 
caldrons  stood  by  the  shore  in  which  were  stewing  the  last  batches  of 
the  livers  of  cod-fish  caught  a  month  before  and  exposed  in  the  mean 
time  to  the  continuous  arctic  sunshine.  Their  condition  must  be  im- 
agined, as  I  abstain  from  description  of  details.  The  business  then 
proceeding  was  the  extraction  of  the  oil  from  these  livers.  It  is,  of 
course,  "cod-liver  oil,"  but  is  known  commercially  as  "fish-oil,"  or 
"  cod-oil."  That  which  is  sold  by  our  druggists  as  cod-liver  oil  is  de- 
scribed in  Norway  as  "  medicine-oil,"  and  though  prepared  from  the 
same  raw  material,  is  extracted  in  a  different  manner.  Only  fresh 
livers  are  used  for  this,  and  the  best  quality,  the  "  cold-drawn  "  oil,  is 
obtained  by  pressing  the  livers  without  stewing.  Those  who  are  un- 
fortunately familiar  with  this  carefully  prepared,  highly  refined  prod- 
uct, know  that  the  fishy  flavor  clings  to  it  so  pertinaciously  that  all 
attempts  to  completely  remove  it  without  decomposing  the  oil  have 
failed.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  easily  understood  that  the  fish-oil 
stewed  so  crudely  out  of  the  putrid  or  semi-putrid  livers  must  be 
nauseous  indeed.  I  am  told  that  it  has  nevertheless  been  used  by 
some  of  the  fish-fryers,  and  I  know  that  refuse  "  Gallipoli "  (olive-oil 
of  the  worst  quality)  is  sold  for  this  purpose.  The  oil  obtained  in  the 
course  of  salting  sardines,  herrings,  etc.,  has  also  been  used. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  use  of  oil  for  fry- 
ing should,  like  the  oil  itself,  be  in  bad  odor. 

I  dwell  upon  this  because  we  are  probably  on  what,  if  a  fine  writer, 
I  should  call  the  "eve  of  a  great  revolution"  in  respect  to  frying 
media. 

Two  new  materials,  pure,  tasteless,  and  so  cheap  as  to  be  capable 
of  pushing  pig-fat  (lard)  out  of  the  market,  have  recently  been  intro- 
duced. These  are  cotton-seed  oil  and  poppy-seed  oil  The  first  has 
been  for  some  time  in  the  market  offered  for  sale  under  various  fic- 
titious names,  which  I  will  not  reveal,  as  I  refuse  to  become  a  medium 
■  for  the  advertisement  of  anything — ^however  good  in  itself — ^that  is 
sold  under  false  pretenses.  If  the  lamp  of  Knowledge,  more  fortu- 
nate than  that  of  Diogenes,  should  light  upon  some  honest  men  who 
will  retail  cotton-seed  oil  as  cotton-seed  oil,  I  shall  gladly  (with  the 
editor's  permission)  do  a  little  straightforward  touting  for  them,  as 
they  will  be  public  benefactors,  greatly  aiding  the  present  movement 
for  the  extension  of  the  use  of  fish-food. 

As  every  bale  of  cotton  yields  half  a  ton  of  seed,  an^  every  ton  of 
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seed  maybe  made  to  yield  twenty-eight  to  tbirty-two  pounds  of  crude 
oil,  the  available  quantity  is  very  great.  At  present  oidy  a  small  quan- 
tity is  made,  the  surplus  seed  being  used  as  manure.  Its  fertilising 
value  would  not  be  diminished  by  removing  the  oil,  which  is  only  a 
hydro-carbon,  i  e.,  material  supplied  by  air  and  water.  All  the  fer- 
tilizing constituents  of  the  seed  are  left  behind  in  the  oil-cake  from 
which  the  oil  has  been  pressed. 

Hitherto  cotton-seed  oil  has  fallen  among  thieves.  It  is  used  as  an 
adulterant  of  olive-oil ;  sardines  and  pilchards  are  packed  in  it.  The 
sardine  trade  has  declined  lately,  some  say  from  deficient  supplies  of 
the  fish.  I  suspect  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  demand,  due  to 
the  substitution  of  this  oil  for  that  of  the  olive.  Many  people  who 
formerly  enjoyed  sardines  no  longer  care  for  them,  and  they  do  not 
know  why.  The  substitution  of  cotton-seed  oil  explains  this  in  most 
cases.  It  is  not  rancid,  has  no  decided  flavor,  but  still  is  unpleasant 
when  eaten  raw,  as  with  salads  or  sardines.  It  has  a  flat,  cold  charac- 
ter, and  an  after-taste  that  is  faintly  suggestive  of  castor-oil ;  but  faint 
as  it  is,  it  inierfares  with  the  demand  for  a  purely  luxurious  article  of 
food.  This  delicate  defect  is  quite  inappreciable  in  the  results  of  its 
use  as  a  frying  medium.  The  very  best  lard  or  ordinary  kitchen  but- 
ter, eaten  cold,  has  more  of  objectionable  flavor  than  refined  cotton- 
seed oil. 

I  have  not  tasted  poppy-seed  oil,  but  am  told  that  it  is  similar  to  that 
from  the  cotton-seed.  As  regards  the  quantities  available,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  by  plucking  a  ripe  head  from  a  garden  poppy  and 
shaking  out  the  little  round  seeds  through  the  windows  on  the  top. 
Those  who  have  not  tried  this  will  be  astonished  at  the  numbers  pro- 
duced by  each  flower.  As  poppies  are  largely  cultivated  for  the  pro- 
duction of  opium,  and  the  yield  of  the  drug  itself  by  each  plant  is  very 
small,  the  supplies  of  oil  may  be  considerable  ;  571,542  cwt.  of  seeds 
were  exported  from  India  last  year,  of  which  846,031  cwt.  went  to 
France. 

Palm-oil,  though  at  present  practically  unknown  in  the  kitchen, 
may  easily  become  an  esteemed  material  for  the  f rying-kettle  (I  say 
"kettle,**  as  the  ordinary  English  frying-pan  is  only  fit  for  the  cook- 
ing of  such  things  as  barley  bannocks,  pancakes,  fladbrod,  or  oat- 
cakes). At  present,  the  familiar  uses  of  palm-oil  in  candle-making 
and  for  raUway  grease  will  cause  my  suggestion  to  shock  the  nerves 
of  many  delicate  people,  but  these  should  remember  that  before  palm- 
oil  was  imported  at  all,  the  material  from  which  candles  and  soap  were 
made,  and  by  which  cart-wheels  and  heavy  machinery  were  greased, 
Was  tallow — ^L  e.,  the  fat  of  mutton  and  beef.  The  reason  why  our 
grandmothers  did  not  use  candles  when  short  of  dripping  or  suet  was 
that  the  mutton-fat  constituting  the  candle  was  impure ;  so  are  the 
yellow  candles  and  yellow  grease  in  the  axle-boxes  of  the  railway  car- 
riages.   This  vegetable  fat  is  quite  as  inoffensive  in  itself,  quite  as 
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wholesome,  and — sentimentally  regarded — ^less  objectionable,  than  the 
fat  obtained  from  the  carcass  of  a  slaughtered  animal 

When  common  sense  and  true  sentiment  supplant  mere  unreasoning 
prejudice,  vegetable  oils  and  vegetable  fats  will  largely  supplant  those 
of  animal  origin  in  every  element  of  our  dietary.  We  are  but  just 
beginning  to  understand  thenL  Chevreul,  who  was  the  first  to  teach 
us  the  chemistry  of  fats,  is  still  living,  and  we  are  only  learning  how  to 
make  butter  (not  "  inferior  Dorset,"  but  "  choice  Normandy  ")  without 
the  aid  of  dairy  produce.  There  is,  therefore,  good  reason  for  antici- 
pating that  the  inexhaustible  supplies  of  oil  obtainable  from  the  vege- 
table world — especially  from  tropical  vegetation  —  will  ere  long  be 
freely  available  for  kitchen  uses,  and  the  now  popular  product  of  the 
Chicago  hog  factories  will  be  altogether  banished  therefrom,  and  used 
only  for  greasing  cart-wheels  and  other  machinery. 

As  a  practical  conclusion  of  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  will  quote 
from  this  month's  number  of  "The  Oil  Trade  Review'*  the  current 
wholesale  prices  of  some  of  the  oils  possibly  available  for  frying  pur- 
poses. Olive-oilf  from  £48  to  £90  per  ton  of  252  gallops ;  Cod-oU^ 
£36  per  ton  ;  Sardine  or  train  (L  e.,  the  oil  that  drains  from  pilchards, 
herrings,  sardines,  etc.,  when  salted),  £27  10a.  to  £28  per  ton.  Cocoa- 
nuty  from  £35  to  £38  per  ton  of  20  cwt.  (This,  in  the  case  of  oil,  is 
nearly  the  same  as  the  measured  ton.)  Po/m,  from  £38  to  £40  10^. 
per  ton ;  PcUm-niU  or  copra^  £31  10«.  per  ton ;  M^ned  coUon-seed, 
£30  10a.  to  £31  per  ton  ;  Zard^  £53  to  £55  per  ton.  The  above  are 
the  extreme  ranges  of  each  class.  I  have  not  copied  the  technical 
names  and  prices  of  the  intermediate  varieties.  One  penny  per  pound 
is  =  £9  68.  Sd.  per  ton,  or,  in  round  numbers,  £1  per  ton  may  be  reck- 
oned as  one  ninth  of  a  penny  per  pound.  Thus  the  present  price  of 
best  refined  cotton-seed  oil  is  ^yi.  per  pound ;  of  cocoanut-oil.  Bid. ; 
palm-oil,  from  Bid  to  4^,  while  lard  costs  Qd  per  pound  wholesale — 
usually  7d. 

I  should  add,  in  reference  to  the  seed-oils,  that  there  is  a  possible 
objection  to  their  use  as  frying  media.  Oils  extracted  from  seeds  con- 
tain more  or  less  of  linoleine  (so  named  from  its  abundance  in  linseed- 
oil),  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  combines  with  oxygen,  swells  and 
dries.  If  the  oil  from  cotton-seed  or  poppy-seed  contains  too  much  of 
this,  it  will  thicken  inconveniently  when  kept  for  a  length  of  time  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  Palm-oil  is  practically  free  from  it,  but  I  am  doubt- 
ful respecting  palm-nut-oily  as  most  of  the  nut-oils  are  "driers." — 
Knowledge 
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SKETCH  OF  LAMAECK 

rpHERE  are  two  classes  of  scholars.  Those  of  the  one  class,  who 
-i-  travel  in  the  footsteps  of  their  predecessors,  increase  the  domain 
of  knowledge,  and  add  new  discoveries  to  those  that  were  made  before 
them  ;  their  labors  are  inunediately  appreciated,  and  they  enjoy  their 
well-earned  fame  in  full  measure.  Others,  who  leave  the  trodden  ways, 
emancipate  themselves  from  traditions,  and  expose  to  the  light  of  the 
son  the  germs  of  future  discovery  which  lie  buried  in  the  teachings 
of  the  present.  Sometimes  they  are  appreciated  at  their  full  value 
daring  their  lifetime,  but  more  frequently  they  pass  away,  misun- 
derstood by  the  scientific  public  of  their  time,  which  is  incapable 
of  comprehending  and  following  them.  Indolence,  routine,  and  igno- 
rance oppose  an  invincible  resistance  against  them  during  their  career, 
and  they  die  isolated  and  forsaken.  In  the  mean  time,  science  ad- 
vances, facts  increase,  methods  are  perfected,  and  their  contempora- 
ries who  survive  them  gradually  come  up  to  the  mark  they  had  left. 
Then  all  their  forgotten  services  are  brought  into  the  light,  justice  is 
partly  done  to  their  labors,  their  genius  is  admired,  it  is  recognized 
that  they  foresaw  the  future,  and  a  tardy  posthumous  fame  comforts 
their  pupils  for  the  neglect  which  the  masters  had  to  endure  during 
the  years  of  vain  struggle  for  the  triumph  of  the  truth. 

Lamarck  belonged  to  both  of  these  classes.  By  his  descriptive 
labors  in  botany  and  sodlogy,  and  by  the  improvements  which  he  intro- 
duced in  the  classification  of  animals,  and  which  were  accepted  by 
hb  contemporaries,  he  gained  a  first  place  among  the  natundists  of 
his  time ;  but  his  philosophical  views  on  organic  beings  in  general 
were  rejected,  and  did  not  even  enjoy  the  honor  of  a  sincere  testing. 
They  were  only  accorded  a  polite  silence,  or  treated  with  scornful 
irony. 

Jean  Baptist  Pierre  Antoine  de  Monet,  known  as  the  Chevalier  de 
Lamarck,  was  bom  on  the  1st  of  August,  1744,  at  Bazentin,  a  little 
town  between  Albert  and  Bapaume,  in  Picardy.  He  was  the  eleventh 
child  of  Pierre  de  Monet,  lord  of  the  manor,  who  was  descended  from 
an  old  family  in  the  county  B6am,  and  called  only  a  small  hereditary 
estate  his  own.  His  father  had  designed  him  for  the  church,  then  the 
common  destination  for  the  younger  sons  of  noble  families,  and  took 
him  to  the  Jesuit  college  at  Amiens.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
natural  vocation  of  our  young  nobleman.  Everything  in  his  family 
associations  inclined  his  mind  toward  military  fame.  His  eldest  brother 
had  fallen  in  the  breach  at  the  siege  of  Berg-op-Zoom  ;  the  other  two 
brothers  were  still  in  the  service,  while  France  was  exhausting  its 
ioKes  in  an  unequal  contest.  His  father  opposed  his  wishes  on  this 
point ;  bttt^  when  the  father  died,  Lamarck,  following  his  own  inclina- 
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tion,  betook  liimself  on  a  poor  horse  to  the  army^  which  was  encamped 
near  Lippstadt,  in  Westphalia.  He  was  fnmished  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  Frau  von  Lameth,  proprietor  of  a  neighboring  es- 
tate, to  Colonel  de  Lastic,  of  the  Beanjolais  regiment.  This  officer, 
when  he  saw  the  seventeen-year-old  youth,  who  looked  much  younger, 
sent  him  to  his  quarters.  A  battle  took  place  on  the  next  day.  M.  de 
Lastic  drew  up  his  regiment,  and  noticed  his  protigi  in  the  front 
rank  of  a  company  of  grenadiers.  The  French  army  was  under  the 
command  of  Marshal  Broglie  and  Prince  Soubise  while  the  allied 
troops  were  commanded  by  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick.  The 
two  French  officers,  who  did  not  agree  together,  were  killed.  The 
company  Lamarck  had  joined  was  broken  up  by  the  enemy's  fire, 
and  was  forgotten  in  the  confusion  of  the  retreat.  The  officers  and 
under-officers  were  killed,  and  only  fourteen  were  left  standing.  The 
oldest  of  these  counseled  retreat ;  Lamarck,  who  had,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  improvised  himself  to  the  command,  answered :  ^^  We 
have  been  assigned  to  this  position,  and  we  must  not  forsake  it  till  we 
are  relieved."  The  colonel,  who  now  remarked  that  the  company  was 
not  with  his  regiment,  recalled  it  by  an  order  which  he  managed  to 
get  back  to  it  by  a  secret  way.  On  the  next  day  Lamarck  was  ap- 
pointed an  officer,  and  soon  afterward  a  lieutenant.  Fortunately  for 
science,  this  brilliant  beginning  of  a  military  career  was  not  decisive 
of  the  future  of  the  youth.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  per- 
formed garrison  duty  in  Toulon  and  Monaco,  till  an  inflammation  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  to 
Paris  to  undergo  an  operation  by  Tenon,  the  scar  of  which  he  carried 
all  his  life. 

The  aspect  of  the  vegetation  in  the  neighborhood  of  Toulon  and  Mo- 
naco had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  young  officer,  who  had  already 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  botany  from  the  "  Trait6  des  plantee 
usuelles  "  of  ChomeL  After  he  withdrew  from  the  military  service 
and  had  been  awarded  a  modest  pension  of  four  hundred  francs,  he 
became  engaged  with  a  banker  in  Paris.  Moved  by  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  the  study  of  Nature,  he  observed  from  his  attic-room  the 
forms  and  movements  of  the  clouds,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with 
plants  in  the  royal  gardens,  and  by  means  of  botanical  excursions.  He 
felt  that  he  was  on  the  right  way,  and  recalled  Voltaire's  judgment 
on  Condorcet,  that  discoveries  to  come  would  secure  him  more  fame 
with  posterity  than  a  company  of  soldiers.  Dissatisfied  with  the  bo- 
tanical systems  in  use,  he  wrote  in  a  half-year  his  "Flore  frauQaise," 
and  published  his  "  C16  dichotomique,'*  by  the  aid  of  which  it  is  easy 
for  a  beginner  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  plants  he  is  accustomed  to 
see.  This  was  in  1778,  Through  Rousseau  botany  became  a  f  ashiona^ 
ble  study ;  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  world  of  society  busied  them- 
selves with  plants  ;  Buffon  had  the  three  volumes  of  the  "  Flore  f ran- 
9aise"  published  at  the  Royal  Printing-House  ;  and  in  the  next  year 
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Lamarck  entered  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Baffon,  who  wished  his 
son  to  travel,  gave  him  Lamarck  as  a  oondnctory  with  a  commission 
from  the  government.  They  joomeyed  through  Holland,  Germany, 
and  Hungary,  and  Lamarck  became  acquainted  with  Gleditsch  in  Ber- 
lin, Jaquin  in  Vienna,  and  Murray  in  66ttingen. 

The  "  Encyclop6^e  methodique,"  begun  by  d'Alembert  and  Dide- 
rot, was  not  yet  finished.  Lamarck  composed  four  volumes  of  this 
work,  and  in  them  described  all  the  then  known  plants  the  names  of 
which  begin  with  the  letters  from  A  to  P — a  huge  work,  which  was  com- 
pleted by  Poiret,  and  included  twelve  volumes,  appearing  between 
1783  and  1817.  A  still  more  important  work,  which  also  forms  a  part 
of  the  *^  Encyclopsedia,"  and  is  continually  quoted  by  botanists,  is  en- 
titled ^Illustration  des  genres'*  (^^Illustration  of  G^enera"),  in  which 
Lamarck  described  the  characteristics  of  two  thousand  species.  The 
work,  says  the  title-page,  is  illustrated  with  nine  hundred  copper-plate 
eugravings.  Only  a  botanist  can  form  a  conception  of  the  researches 
m  herbaria,  gardens,  and  books,  which  such  an  undertaking  demanded. 
Lamarck  accomplished  it  all  by  means  of  the  most  restless  industry. 
If  a  traveler  came  to  Paris,  he  was  the  first  one  to  announce  himself 
to  him.  Sonnerat  returned  from  India  with  immense  collections. 
Nobody  but  Lamarck  took  the  trouble  to  look  at  them,  and  Sonnerat 
was  so  pleased  with  him  for  this  that  he  presented  the  splendid  herba- 
riom  to  him.  In  spite  of  his  indefatigable  labors,  Lamarck's,  situa- 
tion was  miserable  enough.  He  lived  by  his  pen,  and  in  the  service  of 
the  book-sellers.  Even  the  petty  position  of  overseer  of  the  Royal 
Herbarium  was  refused  him.  Like  the  majority  of  naturalists,  he 
contended  for  many  years  with  the  difficulties  of  life.  A  fortunate 
circumstance,  which  gave  his  activity  another  direction,  brought  im- 
provement in  his  condition.  The  convent  ruled  over  France.  Camot 
organized  victory.  Lamarck  undertook  to  organize  the  sciences.  The 
Museum  of  Natural  History  was  founded  upon  his  motion.  They 
had  been  able  to  name  professors  for  all  the  branches  except  zoology  ; 
bat,  in  those  times  of  ardent  enthusiasm,  France  found  warriors  and 
men  of  science  wherever  it  needed  them.  £tienne  Geoffrey  Saint-Hi- 
laire  was  twenty-one  years  old,  and  was  engaged  with  Haity  in  miner- 
alogy. Daubenton  said  to  him  :  ^'I  take  the  responsibility  for  your 
inexperience  upon  myself  ;  I  have  the  authority  of  a  father  over  you. 
Be  80  bold  as  to  assume  the  chair  of  zoology,  and  it  may  be  said  some 
day  tiiat  you  have  made  a  French  science  of  it."  G^ffroy  acceded, 
and  undertook  the  higher  animals.  Lakanal  had  weU  comprehended 
that  a  single  professor  would  not  be  adequate  to  the  task  of  working 
out  tiie  whole  animal  kingdom.  Since  the  classification  of  the  verte- 
brates only  was  taken  care  of  by  Saint-Hilaire,  the  whole  list  of  inver- 
tebrates, including  the  insects,  moUusks,  worms,  zo5phytes,  etc.,  still 
remained  in  chaos — ^in  the  unknown.  Lamarck,  says  Michelet,  under^ 
took  the  unknown.    He  had  busied  himself  a  little,  under  Brugui^res's 
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direction,  with  the  mollnsks,  but  he  still  had  nearly  all  to  learn,  or,  to 
speak  more  accoratelyy  nearly  all  to  create,  in  that  uninyestigated 
world  in  which  Linnaeus  had  failed  to  introduce  the  methodical  ar* 
rangement  which  he  had  been  bo  successful  in  introducing  among  the 
higher  animals.  After  devoting  a  year  to  preliminary  studies,  La- 
marck began  his  lectures  in  the  Museum  in  the  spring  of  1794  ;  he 
immediately  instituted  the  great  diyision  of  animaJs  into  yertebrates 
and  invertebrates,  which  has  become  fixed  in  science.  Adhering  to 
the  LinnsBan  division  of  the  yertebrates  into  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles, 
and  fishes,  he  divided  the  invertebrates  into  mollusks,  insects,  worms, 
echinoderms,  and  polyps.  In  1799  he  separated  the  order  of  crusta- 
ceans from  the  insects  with  which  it  had  been  confounded ;  in  1800 
he  separated  the  arachnids  from  the  insects ;  in  1802  he  set  off  the 
annelids  as  a  subdivision  of  the  worms,  and  the  radiates  as  separable 
from  the  polyps.  Time  has  confirmed  the  justice  of  his  division,  which 
depends  in  every  respect  upon  the  organization  of  the  animals.  This 
is  the  rational  method,  incorporated  in  science  by  Cnvier,  Lamarck, 
and  Geoffrey  Saint-Hilaire. 

As  our  sketch  has  so  far  dealt  only  with  Lamarck's  achievements  in 
natural  history,  we  pass  with  a  simple  mention  a  few  works  in  which 
he  treated  of  physics  and  chemistry ;  mistakes  of  a  good  intention, 
which  attempted  to  establish  truths  that  rest  exclusively  on  experi- 
ment, by  reasoning  alone,  or  to  resuscitate  old  theories  like  that  of 
phlogiston.  These  efforts  did  not  even  receive  the  honor  of  a  contra- 
diction ;  they  did  not  deserve  it ;  and  they  should  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  all  those  who  would  write  upon  any  science  without  being 
acquainted  with  it,  and  without  having  had  practical  experience  in  it. 

The  generalizations  of  Lamarck  in  geology  and  meteorology,  sci- 
ences which  at  the  time  he  wrote  had  hardly  come  into  existence,  were 
mistaken  in  another  sense.  They  were  premature.  Every  science 
must  begin  with  the  knowledge  of  facts  and  phenomena.  When  these 
are  numerous  enough,  a  partial  generalization  is  possible  ;  as  they  in- 
crease, the  basis  grows  broader ;  but  systems  which  can  justly  claim  to 
be  absolute  and  definitive  can  never  be,  for  they  presuppose  that  all 
the  phenomena  and  facts  are  known,  a  condition  which  will  be  impos- 
sible as  long  as  man  lives.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  geology 
did  not  exist,  and  little  was  known  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats  ; 
but  systems  were  created  that  included  the  whole  earth.  Lamarck 
elaborated  his  system  in  1802 ;  and  twenty-three  years  afterward  the 
clear  mind  of  Cuvier  succumbed  to  the  prevailing  tendency,  and  he 
published  his  treatise  on  the  revolutions  of  the  globe.  It  was  La- 
marck's merit  that  he  perceived  that  there  were  no  revolutions  in 
geology,  and  that  the  slow  manifestations  of  force  through  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years  far  better  explained  the  wonderful  changes  of 
which  our  planet  has  been  the  scene  than  violent  disturbance  could  do. 
^^  To  nature,"  he  said,  **  time  is  nothing :  it  is  no  obstacle.    Nature 
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always  has  time  enough  at  its  disposal ;  time  is  a  means  of  unlimited 
capacity,  through  which  it  produces  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  smallest 
effects." 

He  was  the  first  who  distinguished  the  littoral  fossils  from  the  deep- 
sea  fossils.  Yet  no  one  will  to-day  accept  his  idea  that  the  sea,  by  force 
of  its  ebb  and  flow,  could  have  hollowed  out  its  bed  and  changed  its 
local  position  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  without  altering  the  relative 
leyel  of  the  different  points  on  the  surface.  In  view  of  recognized 
facts,  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  all  the  valleys  to  the 
wear  of  the  waters.  Just  as  Lamarck's  conclusions  in  the  science 
of  organic  beings,  which  he  knew  so  well,  were  sharp-sighted  and  pro- 
phetic, so  were  they,  in  the  sciences  which  were  strange  to  him,  care- 
less, hazardous,  and  destined  to  be  contradicted  in  the  future.  Like 
the  metaphysicians,  he  built  in  the  air,  and  his  structure,  like  theirs, 
fell  for  want  of  a  firm  foundation.  Limited  by  his  lectures  in  the 
Museum,  and  by  the  duty  of  classifying  the  collections  to  a  definite 
scientific  work,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  this  double  object.  In 
1802  he  published  his  ^^  Considerations  sur  Porganisation  des  corps 
vivanta "  (Considerations  on  the  Organization  of  Living  Bodies) ;  in 
1809,  his  "  Philosophie  Zoologique  **  {"  Zoftlogical  Philosophy  "),  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  ^^  Considerations,''  and  from  1816  to  1822  the  ^'  Histoire 
naturelle  des  animaux  sans  vert^bres  "  ("  Natural  History  of  the  Inver- 
tebrate Animals  "),  in  seven  volumes.  This  was  his  principal  work,  and, 
as  it  was  exclusively  descriptive  and  systematic,  it  was  received  by  the 
learned  world  with  great  favor.  His  paper  on  the  fossil  moUusks  of 
the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  in  which  his  profound  knowledge  of  living 
molluslu  permitted  him  to  make  an  accurate  classification  of  those  re- 
mains of  animals  that  had  laid  for  thousands  of  years  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth,  was  likewise  well  received. 

Lamarck  had  begun  his  zoological  work  when  fifty  years  oli  The 
painstaking  study  of  minut-e  animals,  visible  only  through  the  lens  and 
the  microscope,  wore  upon  his  eyesight,  which  grew  feebler  and  fee- 
bler t31  he  became  totally  blind.  Four  times  married,  the  father  of 
seven  children,  he  saw  his  little  inheritance,  and  also  his  earlier  sav- 
ings, disappear  in  one  of  those  high-sounding  speculations  with  which 
a  credulous  public  is  often  deluded.  His  modest  salary  as  a  professor 
only  kept  him  from  want.  The  friends  of  science,  whom  his  fame  as 
a  zoologist  attracted  to  him,  were  shocked  when  they  observed  in 
what  neglect  he  lived.  He  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  total 
darkness,  but  comforted  by  the  loving  care  of  his  two  daughters.  The 
elder  daughter  wrote  at  his  dictation  a  part  of  the  sixth,  and  some  of 
the  seventh,  volume  of  his  "  History  of  the  Invertebrates."  After  the 
father  could  not  leave  his  room,  the  daughter  would  not  go  out  of 
the  bouse  ;  and,  when  she  did  at  last  go  out,  she  could  not  endure  the 
open  air  from  which  she  had  been  excluded  so  long. '  Lamarck  died 
on.  the  Idth  of  December,  1829,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years. 
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It  has  been  more  the  fashion  to  condemn  Lamarck  for  his  specn- 
lations  than  to  give  him  the  credit  that  is  his  dae  for  his  great  work  in 
classification.  Recently,  however,  two  naturalists  have  endeavored  to 
present  these  speculations  in  a  more  favorable  light,  and,  without  de- 
nying that  they  embodied  much  that  was  not  well  enough  established, 
to  show  that  much  in  them  was  only  anticipatory  of  what  science  has 
since  accepted  :  Herr  Haeckel,  in  Germany,  who  declares  that  in  Dar- 
win, Goethe,  and  Lamarck,  ^^  each  of  the  three  great  civilized  nations 
of  middle  Europe  has  presented  mankind  in  the  course  of  a  hundred 
years  with  an  intellectual  hero  of  the  first  rank,  who  comprehended  in 
its  full  significance  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  concordant  develop- 
ment of  the  world  from  natural  causes '' ;  and  M.  Barth^lemy,  in 
France,  who  considers  that  Lamarck  was  a  forerunner  of  Darwin,  and 
a  greater  than  he. 

M.  Barth61emy,  while  admitting  that  Lamarck's  theories  on  physics, 
chemistry,  and  meteorology  were  frequently  rash  and  lacking  the  pre- 
cision that  experiment  gives,  says  :  *^  He  believed  in  natural  laws,  in 
the  unity  and  transformation  of  physical  and  physiological  forces,  be- 
cause he  attributed  a  special  signification  to  na/ture.  To  him  nature 
was  a  power  subordinate  to  God,  its  sublime  author,  T^ho  must  not  be 
confounded  with  it,  and  whose  function  it  is  to  put  to  work  forces 
and  laws  which  it  has  not  made,  and  can  not  modify.  His  cosmioal 
system  is  summarized  in  the  three  elements :  God,  nature,  and  the 
universe.  Transf ormism,  with  Lamarck,  is  not  bom  of  abstract  medi- 
tations and  a  priori  conceptions,  as  has  sometimes  been  said*  It  is 
connected  with  the  whole  of  the  theories  that  precede.  He  rose  from 
the  careful  study  of  the  immense  multitude  of  beings  he  had  to  ex- 
amine to  carry  order  and  light  into  the  chaos  of  invertebrate  animals. 
In  his  first  lectures  he  began  with  the  most  rudimentary  beings,  the 
origin  of  which  he  attributed  to  physico-chemical  forces,  and  then  saw 
the  organization  and  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  become  more  com- 
plicated and  more  perfect  as  the  scale  of  being  rose  with  new  faculties 
resulting  from  the  acquisition  of  new  organs  derived  from  the  cellular 
tissue,  and  owing  their  origin  to  new  wants  or  new  circumstances  in 
which  the  being  found  itself  placed.  He  conceived  very  clearly  the 
influence  of  external  conditions,  and  attributed  the  modifications  of 
organisms  to  two  factors,  one  interior  and  constant  and  regular  in  its 
operation ;  the  other  exterior  and  irregular,  and  including  modifica* 
tions  of  media,  temperature,  nutrition,  etc.  He  concluded  from 
this  that  a  continuous  chain  of  beings  is  not  possible,  for,  if  such 
a  chain  existed,  it  would  quickly  be  broken  by  the  accidental  or 
irregular  circumstances  to  which  beings  are  obliged  to  adapt  them- 
selves." 

Herr  Haeckel  pronounces  Lamarck's  "Philosophic  Zoologique,"  in 
respect  to  its  uniform  and  complete  deduction  of  the  development 
theory,  as  well  as  to  its  many-sided  empirical  basis,  far  more  impor- 
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tant  than  the  similar  efforts  of  all  his  contemporaries,  even  than  the 
similar  work  of  Geoffroy  Saint-EKlaire,  and  styles  it  "the  greatest 
prodaction  of  the  great  literary  epoch  of  the  beginning  of  our  centu- 
ry." According  to  this  natoitdist's  review  of  Lamarck's  system,  it 
supposes  that  "  all  the  forms  of  animals  and  plants  which  we  distin- 
guish as  species  have  only  a  relatively  temporary  stability,  and  the 
varieties  are  incipient  species.  Therefore  the  form-group  or  type  of 
Uie  species  is  just  as  much  an  artificial  product  of  our  analyzing  rea- 
son as  are  the  genus,  order,  class,  and  other  categories  of  the  system. 
Changes  in  the  conditions  of  life  on  one  side,  the  use  and  non-use  of 
Uie  organs  on  the  other  side,  constantly  exert  a  formative  influence  on 
the  organism ;  through  adaptation  they  bring  about  a  gradual  meta- 
morphosis of  forms,  the  principal  features  of  which  are  transmitted 
by  inheritance  from  generation  to  generation.  The  whole  system  of 
animals  and  plants  is  thus  peculiarly  their  genealogical  tree,  and  re- 
veals to  us  the  relations  of  their  natural  blood-kinship.  The  course 
of  development  on  the  globe  has  therefore  been  continuous  and  un- 
broken, like  that  of  the  earth  itself.  .  .  .  Lamarck  regarded  life  as 
only  a  very  complicated  physical  phenomenon  ;  for  all  the  phenomena 
of  life  depend  on  mechanical  antecedents,  which  are  themselves  de- 
pendent on  the  adaptedness  of  the  organic  matter.  Even  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  mental  life  are  not  different  in  this  respect  from  the 
others.  For  the  conceptions  and  acts  of  the  mind  depend  upon  motor- 
<»gans  in  the  central  nerve-system."  He  did  not  shrink  from  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficult  question  of  the  origin  of  life  on  the  globe,  and 
assumed  "  that  the  conmion  primitive  forms  of  all  organisms  were  ab- 
solutely simple  beings  which  originated  by  spontaneous  generation, 
under  the  combined  operation  of  different  physical  causes,  out  of  the 
morganio  matter  in  water."  "Undoubtedly,"  adds  Herr  Haeckel, 
^the  greatest  defect  in  Lamarck's  work  was  the  insufficient  number 
of  observations  and  experiments  which  he  adduced  in  proof  of  his 
far-reaching  theories."  A  great  part  of  Darwin's  immense  success 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  backed  by  a  host  of  clear  and  con- 
vincing observations  and  experiments,  while  "  poor  Lamarck,  trusting 
too  much  to  the  logical  acumen  of  the  naturalist,  in  great  part  neg- 
lected them." 
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DB.  OSWALD  AGAIN  BEPLIES  TO  DR. 
BLACK. 
M€mn,BdHon: 

DR.  J.  R.  BLACK'S  second  epistle,  pub. 
lished  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
^  Monthlj/*  can  hardly  have  surprised  jour 
intelligent  readers,  and  may  even  have  ex- 
cited their  pity.  When  people  like  Dr. 
Black  see  a  way  to  achieve  publicity,  they 
must  be  pardoned  for  trying  to  make  the 
best  of  their  chance,  even  on  the  terms  ac- 
cepted by  that  Paris  quack  who  volunteered 
to  be  pilloried,  if  they  would  permit  him 
to  exhibit  himself  in  a  pair  of  canvas 
breeches,  displaying  a  printed  advertise- 
ment of  his  pills.  Besides,  the  doctor  has 
somewhat  modified  his  original  plan.  Hav- 
ing undertaken  to  pose  as  a  martyr  of  med- 
ical orthodoxy,  but  findins  his  nasal  organ 
out  of  plumb  to  a  degree  ne  had  not  quite 
bargained  for,  he  now  attempts  to  effect  his 
retreat  under  a  dust-cknid  ox  irrelevant  ob- 
scurities. 

After  admittbg  that  dyspepsia  in  chil- 
dren can  be  explained  by  the  agency  of 
causes  distinct  from  hereditary  transmission 
(which  he  had  denied  in  his  first  letter),  he 
now  defies  me  to  prove  that,  by  moderate 
eating  and  abstinence  from  virulent  drugs, 
children  can  escape  the  disease.  Has  Uie 
plan  ever  failed  where  it  had  a  chance  of  a 
fair  trial,  as  In  hygienic  homes,  or  in 
Schrodt's  **  Boardhig  Kindergartens  "  ?  Or 
does  Dr.  Black  know  what  his  thesis  im- 
plies  t  He  can  not  deny — 1.  That  the  di- 
gestive organs  of  children  are  governed  by 
the  same  pathological  laws  as  tiiose  of 
adults,  the  difference,  if  any,  being  in  favor 
of  the  children,  since  every  bhrth  is  a  hy- 
gienic regenesis,  and  since  disenses,  as  he 
himself  admitted  hi  his  first  letter,  do  not 
exist /Mr  «e  from  the  moment  of  bhrth.  2. 
That  a  correct  regimen  and  abstinence  from 
noxious  drugs  will  prevent  dyspepsia  in 
adults,  and  cure  even  far-gone  dyspeptics. 
.  Yet  he  holds  that  a  correct  regimen  and  ab- 
stinence from  noxious  drags  wul  not  prevent 
dyspepeU  in  children.  In  other  wonls,  the 
laws  of  health  hold  good  in  the  ordhiary 
affairs  of  life,  but  may  be  set  aside  when  it 
comes  to  account  for  the  mortality  hi  the 
infant-wards  of  an  Ohio  drug-hoepital  Dr. 
Black  informs  us  that  the  public  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  issue  of  our  controversy. 
Feverishly.  But  your  readers  can  make 
their  minds  easy.  Nature  is  not  so  incon- 
sistent as  Dr.  Black;  and  I  will  under- 
take  to  insure  any  child  against  dyspepsia, 
nay,  any  cured  dyspeptic  against  a  relapse 
of  the  disease,  on  the  sole  condition  that 


they  shall  avoid  dietetic  abuses  and  Dr. 
Black's  prescriptions.  In  his  distress  to 
evade  the  logical  inference  of  his  admis- 
sions, Dr.  Black  suggests  that  some  of  my 
arguments  might  be  used  to  disprove  the 
hereditary  tendency  of  insanity  and  con- 
sumption. Before  the  doctor's  friends  per- 
mit liim  to  undertake  another  patholo^teal 
controversy,  I  would  advise  them  to  en- 
lighten his  mind  on  the  difference  between 
functional  and  organic  disorders,  and  thus 
enable  him  to  understand  the  reason  wbj 
consumption  or  cancer,but  not  dyspepsia,  can 
be  called  an  hereditary  disease,  and  why  he- 
reditary diseases  and  not  dyspepsia  reappear 
in  successive  generations  at  the  same  period 
of  life  when  tiiey  were  first  contracted.  If 
I  had  ever  doubted  the  chronic  persistence 
of  mental  derangements,  I  confess  that  Dr. 
Black's  arguments  would  have  convinced 
me  of  my  error.  The  manner  of  his  attempt 
to  defend  the  drivel  of  his  first  letter  is  a 
suflSdent  proof  that  the  taint  of  idiocy  is 
ineradicable. 

In  trying  to  explain  away  the  silliness  of 
his  soap-water  arj^ument.  Dr.  Black  volun- 
teers the  confession  that  Nature  protests 
against  the  use  of  soap  when  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  cutaneous  tissue  has  been  mor- 
bidly increased  by  the  influence  of  a  skin- 
disease.  In  other  words,  he  admits  that  a 
morbid  condition  increases  the  danger  of 
using  even  the  mildest  chemical  depurative. 
Yet  to  the  morbidly  sensitive  membrane  of 
the  diseased  digestive  origans  he  proposes 
to  apply  the  virulent  "  intestinal  soap%'*  as 
he  calls  his  cathartic  drugs.  The  ^  strildng 
benefit*'  resulting  from  the  use  of  patent 
laxatives  is  too  exclusively  confined  to  the 
experience  of  the  patentee. 

Dr.  Black's  assertion  that  I  propose  to 
cure  svphilis  on  the  let-alone  plan  is  a  fio> 
tion  which  can  be  pardoned  only  to  a  non- 
plused sophist  at  the  brink  of  arerfuctM 
ad  abturdum.  Not  only  have  I  never  pro- 
pounded such  a  theory,  but  I  have  reput- 
edly named  syphilis  as  the  representative 
disorder  of  the  exceptional  class  of  diseases 
which  (for  reasons  stated  on  page  729  of 
*'  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  "  for  Octo- 
ber, 1881,  and  on  page  199  of  my  woric  on 
**  Physical  Education  ^]  have  to  be  cured  by 
an  artificial  removal  of  the  cause. 

As  a  last  attempt  to  retrieve  the  re- 
verses of  his  game,  Dr.  Black  tries  to  score 
a  point  on  a  lexicographical  quibble.  In 
defending  my  plea  for  longer  pauses  be- 
tween meals,  he  says,  I  have  spoken  of  di- 
gestion and  assimilation  as  being  one  and 
the  same  thing.    The  truth  is,  that  I  men- 
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tkmed  them  as  synergiBtic  operations.  But 
within  the  scope  of  my  argument  I  would 
bare  been  justified  in  treating  them  as 
idendcal  functions.  Does  Dr.  Black  wish 
to  deny  that  intestinal  digestion,  in  its  nor- 
mal phases,  includes  an  assimilative  process  ? 
Bat,  as  in  the  case  of  <fy$pe/ma  infantum,  the 
doctor's  experience  is  perhaps  limited  to  the 
action  of  a  drug-convulsed  system,  ui  which 
caae  the  activity  of  the  digesUve  organs  does, 
indeed,  but  rarely  lead  to  assimilation. 

Dr.  Blade's  ezoeption-plea  in  favor  of 
the  stimulant  superstition  illustrates  only 
the  radical  confusion  of  his  pathologicid 
theories.  For  that  energy  of  action  which 
he  mistakes  for  a  sign  of  restored  functional 
v^r  demonstrates  nothing  but  the  urgency 
of  an  expulsive  process.  The  functional 
acdrity  excited  by  the  influence  of  a  drastic 
t(mic  proves  only  the  virulence  of  the  drug, 
and  the  system's  e^emess  to  rid  itself  of  a 
deadly  foe.  In  my  treatises  on  **  Dyspepsia 
and  Climatic  Fevers"  I  have  exposed  the 
two  most  specious  fallacies  of  the  stimu- 
lantKlelusicm ;  and  there  is  an  end  to  all  in- 
ductive reasoning  if  the  analogies  of  the 
ttimnlant-viee  and  the  medidne-habit  do 
not  establish  my  tenet  that  the  p<n  ion-hun- 
^  in  idl  its  forms,  whether  as  mania  a 
potUy  or  a  hankering  after  a  digestive  excit- 
ant, is  wholly  abnormal  and  mischievous ; 
that  its  repeated  gratification  rarely  fails  to 
inoculate  the  system  with  the  seeds  of  a 
progressive  stimulant-habit ;  that  the  dys- 
peptic's dependence  upon  Dr.  Black's  calo- 
md  pills  is  an  aggravation  of  the  original 
&ea8e;  and  that  even  the  temporary  results, 
eifected  at  sudi  risk,  by  the  use  of  virulent 
drags,  can,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be  more 
safdy  and  as  directly  attained  by  other 
means,  as  by  refrigeration  in  the  treatment 
of  malarial  fevers,  or  indirectly  by  reform 
of  the  predisposing  habits,  as  in  consump- 
tion and  various  enteric  disorders. 

In  one  of  his  tirades  against  heretical 
theories.  Dr.  Black  carries  nis  bravado  to 
the  d^ree  of  appealing  to  the  testimony  of 
"  stobbom  facts  " — ^in  other  words,  to  the 
lessons  of  experience.  I  would  advise  my 
colleague  to  avoid  that  arena.  Hospital 
statistics  might  prove  that  the  homoDopa- 
thists  can  challenge  our  best  record  and  dem- 
onstrate by  proofs,  which  should  satisfy  a 
depredator  of  thdr  sugar-pellets,  that  they 
can  beat  it  by  total  abstinence  from  the  so- 
called  remedies  of  the  drug-shops. 

In  his  first  letter  Dr.  Black  proposed  to 
let  dyspeptics  trust  themselves  to  the  guid- 
ance ci  their  morbid  appetite,  and,  after  I 
proved  that  the  absurdity  of  that  phin  could 
be  demonstrated  by  the  analogies  of  the 
alcohol-habit,  our  entrapped  medidno-man 
tries  to  slip  out  by  the  following  hole :  The 
dironic  hunger  of  the  dyspeptic,  he  informs 
OS,  is  a  craving  after  food,  while  the  un- 
qoendiable  thii^  of  the  alcohol-drinker  is 
TOIm  xut.— 8 


a  craving  after  poison.  Does  that  subvert 
my  tenet  that,  in  regard  to  the  persistency 
of  the  appetite,  both  cravings  are  wholly 
abnormal  V  For,  let  us  remember  that 
the  original  point  at  issue  was  the  question 
about  the  proper  number  of  daily  meals. 
Now,  in  pursuance  of  Dr.  Black's  plan,  his 
patients  would  have  to  eat  about  forty 
meals  a  day ;  for,  in  his  first  letter,  he  ad- 
vised dyspeptics  to  follow  the  promptings 
of  an  appetite  which  he  now  admits  to  be 
morbid  and  unappeasable,  as  caused  by  a 
chronic  state  of  semi-starvation.  Thus  Dr. 
Black  oontinually  shifts  his  ground,  to  dodge 
the  inferences  of  his  own  premises.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  he  never  expected  to  main- 
tain his  positions.  He  merdy  wrestles 
against  time,  and  accepts  his  successive 
overthrows  in  the  secret  hope  that  the 
shrieks  of  his  afflictions  might  attract  the 
aid  of  some  brother-sophist.  Hence,  also, 
his  repeated  allusions  to  a  "  numerous  class 
of  physidans  "  whose  wrath  he  warns  me  to 
deprecate.  Like  other  champions  of  ortho- 
doxy who  find  that  thdr  logic  leaves  them 
in  the  lurdi,  he  tries  to  retreat  behind  the 
shdter  of  a  numerical  majority. 

By  my  outspoken  denundation  of  the 
stimdant-suporstition,  Dr.  Black  holds  that 
I  have  offered  an  insult  to  that  large  body 
of  medical  men  to  whom  is  due  the  credit 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  hygiene, 
physiology,  surgery,  etc.  My  orthodox  con- 
temporary will  try  in  vain  to  identify  the 
interests  of  his  cause  with  the  progress  of 
those  sciences.  All  their  promoters  have 
contributed  their  share  to  undermine  the 
foundations  of  the  position  which  he  tries 
to  defend.  For  the  last  hundred  years  the 
history  of  medical  sdence  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  a  continued  and  increasingly  rapid 
collapse  of  the  drug-delusion — a  deludon 
whose  defenders  have  always  tarried  in  the 
rear  of  progress,  and,  after  doinc  thdr  ut- 
most to  obstruct  the  path  of  reform,  have 
recognized  its  triumphs  only  by  sharing  the 
fruits  of  its  victories.  My  invectives  were 
not  directed  against  the  thousand  earnest 
seekers  after  truth,  not  against  its  great  dis- 
coverers, the  pioneers  of  the  true  healinc 
art,  not  against  men  like  Bichat,*  Schrodt,f 


*  **  To  what  errors  have  not  mankind  been  led 
in  the  empleyment  and  denomination  of  medidnea  t 
They  created  deob^lruenU  when  the  theoir  of  ob- 
etractlon  was  In  fkahlon ;  and  inoiHvm  when  that 
of  the  thickening  of  the  homors  prevailed.  Those 
who  saw  In  diseases  only  a  relaxation  or  tension  of 
the  fibers  employed  €uitringent»  and  rela/oMni^. 
The  same  Identical  remedies  have  been  employed 
with  all  these  opposite  yiews. . . .  Hence  the  vagae- 
nesa  and  uncertainty  nor  science  presents  at  this 
day.  An  inouhereot  assemblafe  of  incoherent  ofdn- 
ions,  it  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  pnyslologleal  sciences, 
that  which  beet  shows  the  caprices  of  the  hnman 
mind.  What  do  I  say  7  For  a  methodical  mind  it 
is  not  a  science  at  all.  It  is  a  shapeless  collection 
of  inaccurate  Ideas;  of  observations  often  nuerile; 
of  deceptive  remedle^  and  of  formulas  as  mntaati- 

n  conceived  as  they  are  tedlonsly  arranged.** 
"^  If  we  rtfleot  upon  the  obstinate  health  of 
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Magendie,*  Bock,f  Jules  Virey,}  Jennings^g 
Bush, I  but  against  bigots  like  Dr.  Black; 
against  medic^  obscurantists  who  dread  the 
enlightenment  of  their  victims  as  vampires 
dread  the  dawn  of  the  morning ;  who  op- 
pose independent  thinkers  with  ^at  rancor- 
ous hatred  which  Jesuits  feel  toward  the 
divulgers  of  their  trade-secrets;  who,  by 
holding  on  to  the  last  planks  of  their  wrecked 
dogmas,  by  illogical  compromises  and  tempo- 
rizing sophisms,  are  trying  to  perpetuate  the 

Miimals  sod  saTsges,  inxm  the  niDkllty  of  their  re- 
eoTeiy  from  ii\jiirieft  that  defy  m  the  mlxtnree  of 
materlA  medica :  aJeo  npoo  the  Ikct  that  the  Iundmb- 
opathiBts  cure  thdr  pftdentt  with  mllk-eugar  uid 
mummery,  the  pntyer-OhrlBtUnt  with  mummery 
without  mUk-eoKsr,  and  my  foUowen  with  a  mllk- 
dl^  without  sugar  or  mummery — the  ooncloaion 
foroee  itMlf  apon  us  that  the  eatire  system  of  thera- 
peutics is  founded  upon  an  erroneous  view  of  dSs- 

*^I  hesitate  not  to  dedara.  no  matter  how 
soreity  I  shali  wound  our  vanity,  that  so  gross  is  our 
Ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the  physlologiGal 
duorders  called  diseases,  that  it  would  perhapa  be 
bstter  to  do  nothing,  and  resign  the  complaint  we 
■re  called  upon  to  treat  to  the  resources  of  Nature, 
titan  to  act,  as  we  are  so  often  com|)eUed  to  do, 
without  knowing  the  why  and  the  whereibre  of  our 
conduct,  and  at  the  obTiooB  riak  of  hastening  the 
end  of  the  patient."* 

t  **  By  special  methods  of  diet  nearly  all  known 
diseaaes  can  be  cured  aa  well  aa  caused.  . . .  Twen- 
ty-flye  years*  experience  at  the  sick-bed  and  the 
cfissectlng-tablfl,  in  the  nursery  and  on  the  battle- 
field, have  conrinced  me  that,  with  rare  exceptions, 
the  disorders  of  the  human  body,  which  have  been 
treated  after  such  an  Infinite  yuiety  of  drug-sys- 
tems, can  be  aa  well  cured  without  any  drugs  at 
alL" 

X  **  Our  system  of  therapeutics  Is  so  shaky  ^  <«a- 
oiXiani)  **  that  the  soundaeseof  the  basis  itself  must 
besusMCtod." 

f  **  It  is  nnnsrasssffjr  ht  my  present  puipose  to 


give  a  partlouhu:  account  of  the  results  of  he     . 
athy;  .  .  .  what  I  now  dalm  with  respect  to  it 


that  a  wise  and  beneficent  Providence  is  using  It  to 
enose  and  break  up  a  deep  delusion.  In  the  re- 
sults of  homoBopathic  practice  we  have  evidence,  in 


amount  and  of  a  character  suflldent,  most  tnoontest- 
abiy  to  establish  the  CMt  that  disease  Is  a  restoraUve 
operation,  or  renovating  process,  and  that  medicine 
has  deceived  us.  The  evidence  is  ftill  and  complete. 
It  does  not  merely  consist  of  a  fow  isolated  cases, 
whose  recovery  might  be  attributed  to  ibrtuitous 
dreumstaaces,  but  it  is  a  chain  of  testimony  fintified 
by  every  possible  drcumstanoe.  ...  All  kiods  and 
grades  of  disease  have  passed  under  the  ordeal  and 
an  classes  and  characters  of  persons  have  been  con- 
eemed  in  the  experiment  as  patients  or  witnesses ; 
.  .  .  vMU  th0  procet  qf  ir^/tnitesimaUy  attenu- 
cMngthsdrugtuMd  imm  earried  to  tuch  a  H- 
dieulow  eeOmt  that  no  ons  will,  on  tobtr  r^/Uo- 
Hon^  attribuU  any  portion  of  th0  cws  to  ih^ 
m4dioin6.  I  dahn,  then,  that  homoBopnthy  may 
be  regarded  aa  a  providential  sealing  of  the  flite  of 
old  medical  views  and  practices.** 

I  **  I  am  hers  incessantly  led  to  make  an  apology 
for  the  instability  of  the  theories  and  practioe  of 
physio  ;  and  those  physicians  generally  become  the 
most  eminent  who  have  the  soonest  emandpated 
themselves  from  the  manny  of  the  schools  of 
physia  Dissections  daify  convince  us  of  our  igno- 
rance of  disease,  and  cause  us  to  bhish  at  our  pre- 
scriptions. What  mischief  have  we  done  under  the 
belief  of  ftlse  flu^  and  fiilse  theorlesl  We  have 
aasisted  In  multiplying  diseases ;  we  have  done  more, 
we  have  increased  their  mortality.  I  will  not  pause 
to  beg  pardon  of  the  Ikoulty  fbr  acknowledging.  In 
this  public  manner,  the  weakness  of  our  profession. 
I  am  pursuing  Troth,  and  am  Indifllarent  whither  I 
am  led,  if  she  only  is  my  leader.** 


curse  of  a  life-bl^ting  delusion ;  who  sub- 
ordinate the  interests  of  mankind  to  the 
interests  of  their  clique,  and  disparage  re- 
f  onners  till  they  find  it  convenient  to  appro- 
priate the  credit  of  their  discoveries. 

**  Some  acute  philosophers,"  our  obliging 
correspondent  informs  us,  ''think  that  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe  can  be  ex- 
plained on  the  Uws  of  medianics,  from  Uie 
motions  of  a  molecule  up  to  those  of  the 
celestial  masses.*'  Just  so.  And  Dr.  Black 
might  as  well  confess  the  secret  of  his  pre- 
dilection for  that  system.  Its  application 
to  therapeutics  has  so  simplified  the  practice 
of  medicine ;  and  its  recognition  as  the  law 
of  the  universe  would  confirm  the  prestige  of 
the  orthodox  cause.  Instead  <^  troubling 
himself  with  a  life-long  study  of  the  Uws 
and  revelations  of  Nature,  tiie  lessons  of 
histinct,  the  interaction  of  the  vital  func- 
tions, their  modifications  under  abnormal 
circumstances,  the  secrets  of  the  reproduc- 
tive and  self-regulating  principle  of  the  hu- 
man  organism,  our  mechanical  philosopher 
would  prefer  to  re-establish  the  system  of 
the  good  old  times,  when  he  could  consult  a 
pocket-index  of  drugs,  set  against  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  diseases,  point  to  his  diploma 
as  a  presumptive  proof  that  he  had  learned 
to  repeat  the  Latin  synonyms  and  construct 
the  pharmaceutic  symbols  of  the  various 
**  remedial  agents,''  etc,  and  magisterially 
reprimand  hygienic  '*  idealists,"  as  a  village 
sdioolmaster,  well  read  in  Genesis,  would 
reprove  an  exponent  of  the  evolution  doc- 
trine. 

**Dr.  Oswald,**  says  our  astute  corre- 
spondent, **  is  apparentiy  unable  to  discern 
that  all  the  customs  and  habits  of  savages 
are  intimately  correlated  to  their  vital  or- 
ganism, and  that  for  us  to  adopt  only  one 
of  them  m^t  prove  murderous  to  dvilind 
beings.'*  Because  we  can  not  imitate  off 
the  customs  of  a  primitive  nation,  is  that  a 
reason  why  we  should  not  adopt  mmie  of 
themt  With  such  arguments  our  medical 
censor  dares  to  insult  the  intelligence  of 
your  readers  t  Must  we  avoid  the  unleav- 
ened bread  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  because 
we  dislike  circumcision  t  Must  we  dispar- 
age Japanese  temperance,  because  we  do  not 
want  to  conmiit  hari-kari  /  Would  the  Sa- 
mian  water-cure  prove  more  murderous  to 
civilized  beings  than  Dr.  Black's  blue-pills  ? 
If  I  should  recommend  the  system  of  the 
medical  philosopher  Asdepiades,  who  used 
to  prescribe  a  special  course  of  gymnastics 
for  every  form  of  human  disease.  Dr.  Blade 
would  try  to  retreat  behind  his  corrdation- 
dodge.  *'  Such  systems,"  he  would  probably 
remark,  '*  were  inthnately  correlated  to  tliA 
physical  and  social  organism  of  the  pagan 
savages  and  thdr  unavilized  doctors ;  but 
nowadays  eveiy  intelligent  druggist  would 
agree  ifith  me  that  it  would  never  do  to  let 
people  cure  thdr  diseases  with  sudi 
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£e8.  In  a  ooontiy  like  ours,"  he  would  idd 
in  1  wliisper,  **  the  introduotioii  of  such  a 
sjBtem  might  prove  murderouB  to  some  cIy- 
iliied  bei]^.'* 

Dr.  Blade  complains  of  my  superdlious- 
ness  in  preferring  a  charge  of  ignorance 
against  t  contemporary  who  has  for  a  long 
series  of  years  anxiously  sought  the  solution 
of  **tiie  problem  how  Uie  sick  can  be  made 
veil"  Sad  enough ;  hut  that  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  wuhdraw  my  charge.  Dr. 
Black  may  hare  sou^t  that  solution  for  a 
most  Tenerable  series  of  years,  but,  unless 
be  holds  his  own  time  as  dieap  as  that  of 
your  readers,  he  ought  to  seek  it  more  anx- 
iously than  ever,  for  it  is  very  CTident  that 
be  has  not  yet  found  it. 

Fkliz  L.  Oswald. 


THE  QEOLOOICAL  DISTBIBUTION  OF 
jrOBESTS. 
Mmm.BiUon: 

IX  discussing  "^The  Geological  Distribu- 
tion of  Nonh  American  Forests,*'  in  your 
Aognst  number  (pp.  021,  522),  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Howdl  makes  the  general  statement  that 
the  loess  (or  lacustral  deposits)  of  the  cam- 
pestrian  proyinoe  **  is  devoid  of  trees,"  ex- 
cept whm  cot  through  by  erosion ;  from 
wfaidi  he  infers  that  *^the  loess  is  not  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  forest-growths  for  any 
leqgth  of  time."  By  way  of  explanation, 
he  idds  that  the  loess  ^  evidently  was  tim- 
bered  during  the  time  that  part  of  it  was 
covered  by  lakes  and  marshes,"  but,  ^  wheii 
the  great  rivers  cut  their  beds  down  to 
near^  their  present  level,  the  timber  gradu- 
tUy  died  out."  To  generalisation,  inference, 
and  explanation,  exception  must  alike  be 


In  mudi  of  Eastern  Iowa,  and  in  South- 
etstem  Minnesota,  the  loess  is  confined  to 
an  irregular  zone,  five  to  fifty  miles  wide, 
flanking  the  deeply  eroded  valley  of  the  Mis- 
■issippl  on  the  west,  and  overlapping  the 
gladal  drift  which  forms  the  greater  part  of 
the  surface  of  both  States.  The  western 
Kmit  of  Uiis  lone  is  exceedingly  sinuous ; 
lobes  of  drift  extend  for  miles  within  its 
general  area,  and  narrow,  finger4ike  belts  of 
loess,  sometimes  separating  into  isolated 
outliers,  extend  still  farther  upon  the  drift- 
plain.  Now,  this  drift-plain  is  quite  timber- 
less;  but  the  loess  is  naturally  wooded  to 
its  extreme  margin,  and  its  outliers  aro  also 
generally  wooded.  The  coincidence  of  for- 
est-growth with  loess  is  indeed  so  perfect  in 
this  regioQ  that  maps  showing  the  wooded 
area  indicate  with  almost  equal  accuracy  the 
loess  area.  This  is  a  region,  too,  in  which 
not  only  the  "  great  rivers,"  but  many  of 
their  mfaior  tributaries,  have  cut  thdr  chan- 
nels through  the  loess,  and  far  intone  sub- 
jacent roeks,  thus  developing  the  pictur- 
esque river  bluffs  whidi  luro  so  many  tourists 


to  the  upper  Mississippi  region.  A  parallel 
relation  bietween  loess  ana  forests  obtains 
in  Central  and  Southern  Illinois.  Here  the 
loess  first  appears,  in  passing  from  north  to 
south,  as  isolated  mounds  rising  from  the 
almost  dead-level  drift-plain ;  which  mounds, 
however  far  from  other  forests,  are  well 
wooded.  The  Missouri  River  loess-belt  is, 
it  is  true,  generally  treeless,  except  along 
water-ways,  which  may  or  may  not,  however, 
cut  through  its  deposits ;  but  natural  tim- 
ber is  far  more  itbundant  than  over  con- 
tiguous drift-areas,  while  its  capability  of 
supporting  arborescent  vegetation  is  em- 
phatically attested  by  the  unprecedented 
growth  of  artificially-planted  fruit  and  for- 
est trees,  which  is  at  once  the  marvel  of 
Eastern  and  the  boast  of  Western  horticul- 
turists. The  potent  influence  of  geological 
structure  in  determining  the  flora  of  any  re- 
gion is  demonstrated  by  these  reUtions  of 
u>ess  and  forests,  especially  in  Northeastern 
Iowa;  but  the  conouBOtion  is  directly  oppo- 
site from  that  which  Mr.  Howell  seeks  to 
esUblish. 

But  other  and  equally  significant  reUu 
tions  exist.  Thus,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out  by  the  director  of  tne  Iowa 
Weather  Service,  Dr.  Gustavu«  mnrichs, 
that  the  lines  of  equal  timber  In  Eastern 
Iowa  correspond  remarkably,  though  in  a 
general  way,  with  the  lines  of  equal  nunfall. 

Again,  the  origin  of  the  loess  is  yet  % 
mooted  point  in  geology,  and  the  decdaratioi^ 
that  its  surface  was  once  marshy  is  scarcely 
warranted;  while  no  unequivood  evidence 
that  it  was  ever  more  heavily  or  continn* 
ously  wooded  than,  now  has  ever  been  ad^ 
duced. 

The  question  as  to  the  distribution  of 
forests,  particularly  in  the  campestrlan  prov- 
ince, is  inextricably  involved  with  that  of 
the  treelessness  of  the  prairies,  concerning 
which  so  much  has  been  written,  but  con- 
cerning which  it  is  evident  (since  neither  of 
the  rebtions  pointed  out  in  this  note  have 
ever  been  adequately  considered  by  those 
who  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  prob- 
lem) that  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been 
spoken.  Mr.  Howell  would  sever  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  at  a  stroke ;  but  certainly  some 
of  its  strands  have  escq>ed  his  blade. 

Yours,        W.  J.  McGex. 
WASimroTOir,  D.  0.,  Jviy  24, 18S8.  I 


INFANTILE  DYSPEPSIA. 
Mtt$r9,EdUor$: 

Retirrino  to  the  very  interesting  pas- 
sage at  arms  between  Dr.  Oswald,  repre- 
senting the  natural,  and  Dr.  Black,  the  anti- 
natunu  school  of  medicine,  while  not  desir- 
ing to  provoke  further  controversy,  I  beg 
leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  one  point 
at  issuey  viz.,  that  pertaining  to  the  alimen- 
tation of  infants.     Dr.  Black  (see  October 
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**  Popular  Scienoe  "X  ^hi^o  granting  the 
soundneas  of  Dr.  Oswald's  position  as  to  the 
**  millions  of  in&mts  who  from  the  moment 
of  birth  are  overfed  and  drug-poisoned,"  yiz., 
that  we  have  here  a  sufficient  cause  of  djrs- 
pepsia,  asks :  **  Well,  what  of  the  millions 
that  are  not  ?  Are  they  the  ones  who  do 
not  show  any  such  tendency,  despite  the 
fact  that  some  of  their  progenitors  do  ?  " 
Would  Dr.  Black  have  us  believe  that,  out- 
side of  ^  baby  •farms,"  a  single  babe,  of  all 
the  millions  who  live  to  be  boni,  escapes 
being  constantly  overfed  and  (in  conse- 
quence) occasionally  medicated?  I  assert 
that,  as  to  the  first  count  in  the  indictment, 
an  infant  is  about  as  sure  to  be  excessively 
fed  as  he  is  to  be  bom.  The  only  excep- 
tion in  general  practice  is  where  the  babe 
is  nourished  at  the  breast,  and  the  supply 
happens  to  be  short  of  an  excess,  and  even 
in  these  cases  all  haste  is  made  to  supple- 
ment his  natural  aliment  with  the  bottle; 
for  mothers  are  unhappy  unless  their  babies 
are  growing  obese  at  the  rate  of  a  pound 
or  more  a  week.  Infants  usually  measiure 
more  round  the  body,  arms,  and  legs,  and 
weigh  more,  at  some  period  during  their 
first  yeai^-often  at  six  months— than  at  the 
age  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  years.  No 
growing  thing,  in  either  Uie  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble khigdom,  can,  under  natural  conditions, 
exhibit  anything  of  this  sort.  Parents,  no 
more  than  the  average  **  druggist,'*  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  normal  or  true  growth 
of  an  infant  is  never  more  than  three  to  five 
ounces  per  week,  and  that  all  the  gain 
above  this  is  from  fat,  representing  excess, 
though  seldom  all  of  the  excess — ^more  or 
less  being  daDy  purged  away  by  the  bowels, 
or  excreted  through  other  outlets.  All  this 
produces  or  constitutes  disease,  leads  on  to 
sickness,  and  probably  dosing.  While  we 
have  to  adndt  that  only  about  forty  or  fifty 
per  cent  are,  before  the  age  of  five  years, 
stamped  out  by  this  combination — a  method 
of  getting  rid  of  the  weaklhig*  far  more 
cruel  than  the  Spartan  plan,  of  freedng 
them,  or  the  African,  of  feeding  to  the 
crocodiles — ^ninety-nine  in  every  hundred 
are  made  sick  by  overfeeding,  and  few  of 
these  escape  being  more  or  lees  drugged. 
Having  made  the  question  of  infant  die- 
tetics a  specialty  for  the  past  ten  years,  I 
find  that  to  hold  to  cow's  milk  as  the  exclu- 
sive diet  of  bottle-babes  (a  portion  of  the 
cream  to  be  removed  in  case  the  milk  is 
very  rich  in  this  constituent),  limiting  the 
number  of  meals  to  three,  and  somewhat  re- 
stricting the  amount  at  each  meal,  and  allow, 
ing  nurslings  three  to  five  m«ds  (according 


•  Qnoth  Dr.  Black,  "  Now,  we  nurse  them  (the 
weakllngK)  to  adult  Itfel "  In  IkcL  only  about  fifty 
to  sixty  per  cent  of  all  Inflints  arrive  at  adult  age, 
and  these  have  been  fitly  described  as  "too  tough 
to  kiU.^  Even  these,  to  the  last  one,  would  male 
healthier  men  and  women,  If  saved  the  abuses  we 
have  named. 


as-  the  breast  may  or  may  not  require  the 
**  stimulation  "  of  frequent  drawing),  is  an  al- 
most absolute  guarantee  against  Uie  gastro- 
intestinal disorders  which  are  populariy  sup- 
posed to  be  unavoidable  at  this  period  of 
life. 

Considerable  restriction  is  essential  with 
bottle  -  babies ;  for  a  greedy  infant  will  at 
any  age  swallow  at  two  ^  sittings "  a  full 
physiological  ration  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and,  if  there  is  to  be  no  restriction  as  to  the 
quantity  taken  at  each  meal,  no  more  than 
two  should  be  offered.  Furthermore,  every 
infant  who  is  not  fed  <id  natueam  will  be 
**  greedy."  In  case  of  infants  nourished  at 
the  breast,  the  flow,  if  excessive,  must  be 
diminished  by  regulating  the  mother's  diet ; 
for  in  sudi  cases  the  excess  is  due  to  an 
over-stimulating  or  slop  diet,  which  affects 
the  nursing-woman  as  a  **  driving^'  diet  does 
our  dairy  cows,  causing  a  large  yield  of  un- 
naturally constituted,  though  perhaps  " rich" 
milk.  In  order  to  show  the  wide  contrast 
between  the  universal  cramming  and  a  truly 
wholesome  diet,  I  will  cite  the  case  of  my 
own  infant,  now  a  "  stout,  strapping  boy " 
of  twelve  months,  who  is  one  of  a  number 
known  to  me  as  having  enjoyed  a  really  fair 
chance  for  proving  their  fitness  to  survive. 
His  allowance  at  this  time  is  a  coffee-cup- 
ful, or  about  eighteen  tablespoonfuls,  at 
each  meat  It  is  usual  for  infants  to  swal- 
low as  much,  often  more  than  three  such 
cupfuls,  every  day,  at  the  age  of  three  or 
four  months,  except  when  nausea  or  lack  of 
appetite  prevents.  They  are  either  "con- 
stantly "  fed,  or  at  least  have  a  meal  every  two 
or  three  hours.  This  is  the  practice  with  the 
**  million,"  by  which  I  presume  Dr.  Oswald 
meant  all  **  civilized  "  infants,  including  Dr. 
Black's,  if  he  has  been  blessed  with  audi 
**  troublesome  comforts,"  as  they  are  univer- 
sally called — a  term,  by  •  the  -  way,  in  itself 
very  significant  in  this  connection ;  for,  again 
referring  to  the  few  infants  who  have  been 
exceptinoally  fed,  **  breathed,"  clad,  and 
exercised,  L  e.— 1.  Fed  in  the  manner  I  have 
described  as  constituting  a  physiological 
diet ;  2.  Given  the  breath  of  life,  viz.,  out- 
door air  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  whether 
the  babe  is  in-doors  or  out ;  8.  Saved  from 
sweltering  clothing — allowing  the  skin  to 
"breathe";  4.  RationaUy  ** neglected," or, 
in  other  words,  instead  of  being  constantly 
held,  tended,  or  wheeled,  early  allowed  the 
opportunity,  on  the  floor  or  lawn,  of  rollin|^ 
tumbling,  stretdiing  out,  and  learning  to 
creep  at  an  early  age,  thus  earning  a  good 
digestion,  and  avoiding  one  of  the  prindpml 
causes  of  infantile  dyspepsia,  by  being,  like 
kittens,  puppies,  and  young  monkeys, large- 
ly "  self-supporting,"  and  bke  them  develop- 
ing naturally  in  all  parts  of  the  frame — by 
these  means,  I  would  say,  it  has  been  shown 
to  be  entirely  practicable .  to  insure  for  the 
"  infant  race  "  a  condition  as  comfortable, 
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happy,  Asd  tiiriftj,  u  that  enjoyed  bythe 
moat  fortimate  of  the  nanUngs  of  our  do- 
mestic anhnals  or  hotuefaold  peta. 

If  in  order,  I  would  also  veatare  to  dte 
a  case  of  gastric  cramps  similar  to  that 
mentioiied  by  Dr.  Black,  but  more  **  natural- 
ly **  cored.  I  was  called  one  day  doring  the 
past  summer  to  the  bedside  of  an  old  lady 
friend,  who  is  sixty-six  years  of  age,  and 
▼ery  fniL  She  was  sulferinff  intensely 
from  acute  dyspepsia.  "  Well,  doctor,"  she 
moaned,  between  the  spasms,  **yoa — will 

hare to gire — me — some — medidnethis- 

time!''  "Very  good,"  I  repHed,"here  it 
is."  (HaTing  obtained  a  hint  from  the 
nurse  as  to  the  state  of  affairs,  I  had  or- 
dered up  a  pitcher  each  of  hot  and  cold 
water.)  **  Just  drink  this  capful  of  warm 
water.  Take  it  rif^t  down,  please,  as  if  it 
were  a  delicious  draught,  and  you  were  feel- 
ing Teiy  thirsty."  This  she  did,  and  then 
aiMther  and  another,  and  so  on  until  she 


had,  within  twenty  minntes,  taken  eight  full 
cups.  Then  I  asked  her  to  make  a  slight 
exploration  to  see  if  she  could  touch  that 
warm  water  with  her  forefinger !  She  made 
the  attempt  and  succeeded— ^e  water  meet- 
ing her  more  than  half-way.  Along  with 
the  water  came  the  cause  of  the  cramps,  in 
the  shape  of  nndigested  food.  Directly 
after  this  she  swallowed,  though  under  pro- 
test, seren  cupfuls  more  of  toe  same  safe 
remedy,  which  had  just  the  effect  I  antici- 
pated. She  soon  became  entirely  at  ease, 
rested  ouietly  for  the  balance  of  the  after- 
noon, slept  soundly  that  night,  and  awoke 
next  morninff  to  laugh  over  the  experience 
of  the  day  before.  There  was  no  poison 
taken  to  tax  the  organism.  The  water  did 
its  perfect  work— washing  tha  stomach,  di- 
luting the  blood,  and  aidhiff  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  impurities,  instead  ol  adding  to  them 
in  the  least  degree.  C.  S.  Paoc. 

Naw  ToBS,  atpimmbm^  IT,  1688. 
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THE  CUREMNT  STUDY  OF  CLASaiCS  A 
FAILURS, 

PRESIDENT  PORTER  has  replied 
to  Mr.  Adams  on  the  Greek  qoes- 
tion.  The  President  of  Tale  College, 
we  Deed  not  say,  is  a  yerj  strong  man 
— an  eminent  scholar,  an  ezperienoed 
educator,  a  keen  oontroyersialist,  and 
thoroQghly  familiar  with  this  snbjeot; 
and  BO  in  the  *^ Princeton  Review" 
for  September,  in  the  op^iinic  article, 
oititled  "A  Ck>Uege  Fetich,"  lie  has 
given  what  most  be  TirtoaOy  accepted 
as  the  official  answer  to  Mr.  Adimis's 
argoment.  Assoming,  then,  that  Presi- 
dent Porter  has  made  ont  the  best  case 
possible,  let  ns  see  whether  Mr.  Adams's 
main  position  has  been  soocessftillj  as- 
sailed or  remains  nndistnrbed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  his 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  Mr.  Adams 
arraigned  the  system  of  olassioal  stndy 
in  Barvard  College,  and  more  emphat- 
ically that  of  Greek,  as  a  failure;  and  he 
appealed  to  his  own  experience,  and  to 
that  of  three  generations  of  his  ances- 
tors, in  proof  of  the  charge.  He  alleged 
that  the  time  spent  npon  dassioal  lan- 
goages  was  wasted,  first,  because  he  did 


not  master  them,  and,  second,  because 
the  time  spent  upon  them  ought  to 
have  been  given  to  more  yaluable  ac- 
quisitions in  preparation  for  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  modem  life. 

President  Porter  takes  issue  with 
Mr.  Adams  on  the  main  points  of  his 
argument  He  holds  to  **  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  Greek  language  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  perpetual  training  of  the 
mind  of  the  later  generations " ;  and 
maintains  that  "  the  ancient  languages, 
in  their  structure,  their  thoughts,  also 
in  the  imagery  which  their  literature 
embodies,  are  better  fitted  than  any 
modem  languages  can  be  for  the  single 
office  of  training  the  inteUecU  and  the 
feelings,  and  the  taste ;  and  in  every 
one  of  these  advantages  the  Greek  is 
pre-eminently  superior  to  the  Latin." 
As  a  consequence,  he  maintains  that 
''  the  old  classical  training"  is  the  best 
preparation  for  the  intellectual  work  of 
modem  life,  the  best  correctiye  of  its 
injurious  influences,  and  therefore  not 
an  educational  fiulure. 

But  Mr.  Adams  had  condemned  the 
system  after  trial  of  it  He  had  dili- 
gently pursued  the  classics  as  prescribed 
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and  tanght  in  the  preparatory  schools 
and  at  Harvard  College,  and  found  that 
thej  had  yielded  to  him  none  of  the 
great  and  salutary  results  that  are 
claimed  for  them.  President  Porter 
replies  that  we  are  not  bound  to  accept 
the  cause  assigned  for  the  alleged  fail- 
ure. He  says:  *' Mr.  Adams  seems  to 
forget  that  at  least  three  solutions  may 
be  given  for  the  apparent  failure  of  his 
own  college  life,  of  which  he  has  recog- 
nized but  one:  1.  The  failure  was  only 
apparent,  but  not  real,  or  not  to  the 
extent  which  he  imagines.  He  de- 
rived more  advantage  than  he  is  now 
aware  of,  even  from  the  Greek. ...  2. 
The  curriculum  may  have  been  wisely 
selected,  and  the  teaching  may  have 
been  imperfect. ...  8.  The  student  may 
Aeglect  and  render  futile  the  most 
wisely-selected  curriculum,  even  when 
enforced  by  the  most  skillful  and  zeal- 
ous teaching.'* 

It  is  upon  the  first  of  these  consid- 
erations tiiat  President  Porter  lays  the 
greatest  stress  in  his  article.  He  does 
not  urge  the  other  alternatives — either 
that  the  Harvard  teaching  was  bad,  or 
that  Mr.  Adams  was  idle  or  negligent^ 
but  he  argues  that  Mr.  Adams  is  mis- 
taken in  his  assertion  that  he  derived 
no  important  benefits  from  his  dassioal 
studies.  He  says:  "In  judging  of  the 
effects  of  a  course  of  studies,  the  sharp 
distinction  should  be  made  between  the 
impressions  which  are  actually  received, 
and  the  reflective  recognition  of  these 
impressions  by  the  recipient  and  his  own 
consequent  estimate  of  them."  And 
again :  *^  It  is  certainly  no  new  thing  for 
children,  even  those  of  an  older  growth, 
to  fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
training  to  which  they  owe  all  their 
success  in  life,  and  to  esteem  those 
features  of  it  the  least  to  which  they 
owe  the  most" 

We  have  here  the  old  stock  defense 
of  the  classical  superstition.  It  is  not  a 
failure,  because  it  exerts  certain  won- 
derful and  mysterious  influences  of 
which  the  student  may  not  be  aware, 


but  which  are  abundantly  vindicated 
by  time.  That  is,  the  student  is  not 
the  proper  judge  of  the  effects  upon  his 
own  mind  of  the  leading  studies  to 
"vrhich  he  ^ves  the  best  years  of  his 
life.  But  it  is  proper  to  ask.  If  those 
who  have  had  experience  of  it  "  fail  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  training  to 
which  they  owe  all  their  success  in 
life,"  who  else  has  authority  to  speak 
in  the  matter?  The  argument  cuts 
both  ways.  If  Mr.  Adams  did  not 
know  when  he  declared  that  the  study 
of  Greek  had  in  his  case  proved  a  fail- 
ure, does  President  Porter  know  when 
he  denies  it  ?  If  the  evidence  of  expe- 
rience is  not  to  be  trusted,  what  evi- 
dence is  to  be  taken?  The  case  looks 
like  one  of  dogmatic  assumption  against 
positive  self-knowledge.  If  a  college 
graduate,  after  long  trial  of  his  educa- 
tion in  the  arena  of  practical  life,  is 
incompetent  to  decide  upon  its  adapta- 
bility and  adequacy  to  his  needs,  then 
there  are  no  vidid  grounds  of  judgment 
in  the  matter.  But  the  idea  is  an  out- 
rage upon  common  sense,  and  we  might 
be  well  surprised  that  it  should  be  pat 
forth  by  a  distinguished  college  presi- 
dent if  we  did  not  know  to  what  ridio- 
ulous  shifts  the  classicists  are  driven  in 
defense  of  their  anomalous  traditions. 
Sydney  Smith  long  ago  declared,  in  re- 
lation to  the  classical  superstition,  that 
it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  universi- 
ties "to  take  credit  for  all  the  mind 
they  did  not  succeed  in  extinguishing." 
The  practice  lives  on  in  the  equally 
preposterous  assumption  that  all  the 
success  a  university  man  achieves  in 
life  is  due  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  he 
learned  or  did  not  learn — whether  he 
knows  it  or  not.  That  this  nonsensical 
notion  should  be  so  all-prevalent,  and 
still  so  influential  with  multitudes,  only 
shows  how  completely  even  our  hi^- 
er  education  is  still  in  the  fetichistic 
stage. 

What  President  Porter  had  before 
him  to  do  was  to  break  the  force  of 
Mr.  Adams's  testimony  that  his  das- 
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rical  edneaiion  liad  proved  a  failure. 
He  first  tried  to  discredit  him  as  not 
knowing  the  difference  between  failure 
and  saoceaa,  intimating  that  Mr.  Adams 
his  been  after  all  a  very  sncoessful  man; 
that  he  studied  Greek ;  therefore,  by  a 
wefl-known  claasioal  formula,  his  sao- 
0668  was  dne  to  his  Greek.  But  Presi- 
dent Porter  is  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  saffidency  of  this  logic,  and  so  he 
prooeeds  to  strengthen  his  case  by  re- 
flortiDg  to  oonnter-teetimony.  Sndden- 
I7  coDTerted  to  the  £uth  that  the  evi- 
dence of  men  <^  experience  u  worth 
something— at  least  when  it  comes  on 
Mb  side — he  dtet  repeated  cases  of 
men  who,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams, 
B^  a  high  valae  on  their  classical  edu- 
cation. The  question,  then,  is,  to  what 
extent  is  Mr.  Adamses  yiew  substanti- 
ated by  the  testimony  of  others,  and 
of  those  who  must  be  regarded  as  the 
highest  authorities  f  Let  us  rule  out  the 
enemies  of  the  classics — ^those  ignorant 
of  them  or  prejudiced  against  them — 
and  appeal  to  men  whose  sympathies 
and  predilections  are  on  the  other  side, 
bat  who  have  had  large  opportunities 
of  observing  the  results  of  classical 
stody— eminent  educators,  college  pres- 
idents, experienced  teachers,  and  pro- 
fessors of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  those 
who  have  systematically  and  under  re- 
sponsibility inquired  into  the  general 
working  of  thb  kind  of  education. 

A  conspicuous  example  of  such  testi- 
mony is  obtained  without  going  very  &r. 
The  eminent  President  of  Columbia  Ool- 
lege.  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  is  a  man  of 
enlarged  experience  in  the  field  of  colle- 
giate education,  and  he  has  anticipated 
Mr.  Adams  in  the  emphatic  reproba- 
tion of  dead-language  studies,  on  the 
gronnd  of  their  incontestable  faUure. 
In  an  address  before  the  University  Con- 
vocation a  few  years  ago  President  Bar- 
nard sdd:  ''What  are  in  fact  the  re- 
salts  which  we  do  actuaUy  reach  in  the 
teschmg  of  the  classics  at  this  time  f 
Are  they  in  truth  anything  like  what 
we  daim  for  them?    Wo  hear,  for  in- 


stance, a  great  deal  said  of  the  intel- 
lectnal  treasures  locked  up  in  the  lan- 
guages of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  it 
is  asserted  that  our  system  of  educa- 
tion throws  open  to  the  student  fredy 
to  enjoy.  And  yet  we  know  that  prao 
tically  this  claim  is  without  foundation. 
It  will  not,  I  presume,  be  afiSrmed  of 
the  graduates  of  American  colleges  gen- 
erally that  they  become  familiar  with 
any  portions  of  the  literature  of  Rome 
and  Greece  which  do  not  form  part  of 
their  compulsory  reading.  It  will  hard- 
ly be  afilrmed  Uiat  one  in  ten  of  them 
does  so.  And  why  not!  The  reason 
is  twofold:  First,  there  Is  hardly  one 
in  ten  in  whose  mind  the  dasdcs  ever 
cease  to  be  assodated  with  notions  of 
painfbl  labor.  Reading  is  not  therefore 
pursued  beyond  the  limit  of  what  is  re- 
quired, because  it  is  not  agreeable.  But, 
secondly  and  chiefiy,  there  is  hardly  one 
in  ten  whose  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
or  the  Greek  is  ever  sufficiently  famil- 

I  iar  to  give  him  the  command  of  the 
ancient  literature  which  it  is  asserted 

I  for  him  that  he  enjoys.  I  suppose  that, 
to  read  with  any  satisfaction  any  work 
in  any  language,  we  should  be  able  to 
give  our  attention  to  the  id^at  that  it 
conveys,  without  being  embarrassed  or 
confbsed  by  want  of  familiarity  with 
the  machinery  by  which  they  are  im- 
parted. It  win  not  be  for  mere  pleas- 
ure that  we  shall  pursoe  our  task,  if 
every  sentence  brings  us  a  new  neoee- 
sity  to  turn  oyer  our  lexicons,  or  to  rea- 
son out  a  probable  meaning  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  laws  of  syntax.  And 
yet,  if  tiiere  be  any  of  our  graduates 
who  are  able,  without  such  embarrass- 
ments, to  read  a  dasdcal  author,  neyer 
attempted  before,  the  number  must  be 
very  few.  If  there  are  any  who  can 
read  even  such  books  of  Latin  and 
Greek  as  they  have  read  before,  with 
anything  like  the  fluency  with  which 
they  read  their  mother-tongue,  the 
number  can  not  be  large ;  and  if  there 
are  any  who  can  read,  with  similar  fa- 
cility, classic  works  which  they  take  up 
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for  the  first  time,  it  is  so  small  that  I 
have  Deyer  seen  one.  .  .  . 

^^  Oan  a  person  be  said  to  know  a 
language  which  he  can  not  read?  And 
is  it  a  result  worth  the  time  and  labor 
expended  npon  it  to  attain  such  a 
donbtfol  acquaintance  with  a  language 
or  auTthing  else,  as  that  which  the 
majority  of  our  graduates  carry  away 
with  them  of  these,  at  the  dose  of 
their  educational  career?  Might  not 
the  same  amount  of  time  and  labor  dif- 
ferently employed  have  produced  at 
last  something  having  a  value  at  least 
appreciable?  And  is  not  the  immense 
disproportion  between  labor  expended 
and  results  obtained  itself  the  best  evi- 
dence that  this  labor  has  not  been  ex- 
pended most  wisely  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  own  avowed  end?  For 
surely  there  can  not  be  any  language, 
dead  or  living,  in  the  known  world, 
which  any  intelligent  person  ought  not 
to  be  able  to  acquire,  so  as  at  least  to 
read  it,  in  a  course  of  ten  years'  study." 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  classical  attainment  is 
low,  and  that  we  must  go  where  the 
system  has  been  more  faithfully  tried, 
for  the  highest  evidence  of  its  advan- 
tages. Very  well,  and  it  happens  that 
this  evidence  is  abundant.  Olassical 
studies  have  been  tested  upon  the  most 
extensive  scale,  and  under  all  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  For  hundreds  of 
years  they  have  been  the  staple  ele- 
ments of  English  culture.  The  English 
universities  and  the  great  public  schools 
of  England  form  a  consolidated  system 
devoted  for  centuries  almost  exclusively 
to  olassical  teaching.  The  system  has 
had  the  authority  of  tradition,  it  has 
been  backed  by  abounding  wealth,  it 
has  had  the  patronage  of  church  and 
state,  and  has  been  cherished  by  insti- 
tutions of  every  grade,  which  have  been 
independent  of  all  disturbance  from 
the  caprice  of  public  opinion.  If  **  the 
perfection  of  the  Greek  language,"  as 
President  Porter  assumes,  fits  it  as  "  an 
instrument  for  the  perpetual  training 


of  the  mind  of  the  later  generations," 
then  the  ciroumstanoes  of  English  edn- 
cation  have  been  most  favorable  for 
proving  it  But  what  is  the  result  ?  A 
thousand  authorities  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  sentence  of  a  letter 
from  Professor  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh, 
to  the  late  Dr.  Hodgson.  He  says,  *^  I 
entirely  agree  with  you  that  the  present 
system  of  classical  education,  as  a  gen- 
eral method  of  training  English  gentle- 
men, is  a  superstition,  a  blunder,  and  a 
failure."  The  evidence  is  overwhelm- 
ing that  the  great  mass  of  students,  in 
the  best  English  institutions,  so  far  from 
gaining  access  to  the  sphere  of  clas- 
sical thought,  do  not  even  get  a  decent 
knowledge  of  the  bare  forms  of  the 
dead  languages  themselves.  To  such 
an  extent  had  olassical  study  become 
itself  an  utter  failure,  and  to  such  an 
extent  did  it  stand  in  the  way  of  all 
other  studies,  that  it  came  to  be  widely 
denounced  as  a  scandal  to  the  nation, 
and  the  Government  was  called  upon 
to  interfere  and  put  an  end  to  it.  They 
are  very  cautious  in  England  about 
meddling  with  old  and  venerated  things 
by  the  intervention  of  law,  but  they 
have  a  salutary  habit  of  inquiring  into 
them  with  great  thoroughness  upon 
suitable  occasions.  Parliamentary  com- 
missions were  therefore  appointed  to 
investigate  the  oondidon  of  education, 
both  in  the  universities  and  in  the 
great  public  schools  which  prepare 
young  men  for  the  universities.  The 
reports  that  resulted  were  monuments 
alike  of  searching  inquiry  and  the  to- 
tal £ulure  of  the  cherished  classical 
education.  The  London  ^^  Times  "  thus 
summed  up  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners upon  the  teaching  of  the  pub- 
lic schools:  **In  one  word,  we  may 
say  that  they  find  it  to  be  a  failure — a 
failure,  even  if  tested  by  those  better 
spedmens,  not  exceeding  one  third  of 
the  whole,  who  go  up  to  the  universi- 
ties. Though  a  very  large  number  of 
these  have  literally  nothing  to  show 
for  the  results  of  their  school-hours, 
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from  childhood  to  manhood,  bnt  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  with  a 
little  Tg^glkh  and  arithmetic,  we  have 
here  the  strongest  testimony  that  their 
knowledge  of  the  former  is  most  inac- 
enrate,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  lat- 
ter contemptible.'* 

And  now  let  ns  observe  how  tliis 
ihorongh-going  system  is  characterized 
bj  one  who  has  had  the  best  possible 
opportonities  for  observing  and  know- 
ing its  resolts.  In  a  lecture  delivered 
before  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain,  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  a 
diatingoished  author  and  philologist, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  masters  of 
Harrow  School,  and  for  thirteen  years 
a  daasioal  teacher,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing estimate  of  the  present  value  of  the 
system.  Canon  Farrar  says :  ^'  I  must, 
then,  avow  my  own  deliberate  opinion, 
arrived  at  in  the  teeth  of  the  strongest 
poanble  bias  and  prejudice  in  the  op- 
posite direction — arrived  at  with  the 
fullest  possible  knowledge  of  every  sin- 
^e  argument  which  may  be  urged  on 
the  other  side— I  must  avow  my  dis- 
tlnet  conviction  that  our  present  sys- 
tem of  ezdusivdy  classical  education, 
as  a  whole,  and  carried  out  as  we  do 
carry  it  out,  is  a  deplorable  failure.  I 
say  it,  knowing  that  the  words  are 
stnmg  words,  but  not  without  having 
oonndered  them  well ;  and  I  say  it  be- 
cause that  system  has  been  '  weighed 
in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.*  It 
is  no  epigram,  but  a  simple  fact,  to  say 
that  dassical  edocation  neglects  all  the 
powers  of  some  minds,  and  some  of  the 
powers  of  all  minds.  In  the  case  of 
the  few  it  has  a  value  which,  being 
partial,  is  unsatisfactory ;  In  the  case  of 
the  vast  multitude  it  ends  in  utter  and 
irremediable  waste." 

In  speaking  of  the  defects  in  teach- 
ing the  dead  languages,  President  Por- 
ter refers  to  the  superiority  in  some 
points  of  English  over  American  meth- 
ods. He  says :  '*  The  culture  and  ele- 
vation which  might  come  were  the 
power  of  rapid  and  facile  reading  cul- 


tivated, and  the  use  of  it,  or  the  ex- 
pression of  thought  and  feeling  appre- 
ciated, fail  in  great  measure  to  be  at- 
tained. These  mistakes  and  failures 
are  probably  more  conspicuous  in  the 
American  colleges  than  in  those  of 
England  or  Germany,  for  the  reason 
that  in  England  composition  in  prose 
and  verse  compels  to  a  certain  mastery 
of  the  vocabulary,  and  a  sense  of  the 
use  of  words  which  mere  grammatical 
analysis  can  never  impart.*' 

Certunly,  if  anywhere,  we  should 
expect  to  find  in  these  critical  construc- 
tive exercises  in  **  composition  in  prose 
and  verse,*'  which  President  Porter 
recognizes  as  a  special  excellence  of  the 
English  teaching,  the  most  successful  ex- 
emplification of  the  benefits  of  classical 
culture.  But  Oanon  Farrar  refers  to 
this  very  practice  in  the  following  scath- 
ing terms  as  the  worst  failure  of  the  sys- 
tem :  ^^  To  myself,  trained  in  the  system 
for  years,  and  training  others  in  it  for 
years — ^being  one  of  those  who  succeed" 
ed  in  it,  if  that  amount  of  progress  which 
has  been  thought  worthy  of  high  clas- 
sical honors  in  two  universities  may 
be  called  success — influenced,  therefore^ 
by  every  conceivable  prejudice  of  au- 
thority, experience,  and  personal  van- 
ity in  its  favor,  I  can  only  give  my 
emphatic  conclusion  that  every  year 
the  practice  of  it  appears  to  me  increas- 
ingly deplorable,  and  the  theory  of  it 
every  year  increasingly  absurd." 

After  giving  some  examples,  this  dis- 
gusted but  but  unusually  candid  clas- 
sical teacher  thus  proceeds:  ^'This 
is  the  sort  of  ^kelp  and  briok-d^t* 
used  to  polish  the  cogs  of  their  mental 
machinery  I  And  when,  for  a  good  dec- 
ade of  human  life,  and  those  its  most 
invaluable  years,  a  boy  has  stumbled  on 
this  dreadful  mill-round,  without  pro- 
gressing a  single  step,  and  is  plucked 
at  his  matriculation  for  Latin  prose,  we 
flatter  ourselves,  forsooth,  that  we  have 
been  giving  him  the  best  means  for 
learning  Latin  quotations,  for  improving 
taste  (or  what  passes  for  such),  for  ac- 
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quiriDg  the  niceties  of  Greek  and  Latin 
soholarshipl  We  resent  tlfe  nickname 
of  the  *  Chinese  of  Europe,'  yet  onr 
education  offers  the  closest  possible 
analogne  to  that  which  reigns  in  the 
Celestial  Empire,  and  for  centuries  we 
have  continued,  and  are  continuing,  a 
system  to  which  (so  far  as  I  know)  no 
other  civilized  nation  attaches  any  im- 
portance, yet  which  leaves  us  to  bor- 
row our  scholarship  second-hand  from 
them;  which  is  now  necessary  for 
the  very  highest  classical  honors  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge  alone ;  in 
which  only  one  has  a  partial  glimmer- 
ing of  success,  for  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds who  inevitably  fail ;  and  in  which 
the  few  exceptional  successes  are  so 
flagrantly  useless  that  they  can  only  be 
regarded  at  the  best  as  a  somewhat 
trivial  and  fantastic  accomplishment— 
an  accomplishment  so  singularly  bar- 
ren of  all  results  that  it  has  scarcely 
produced  a  dozen  original  poems  on 
which  the  world  sets  the  most  trifling 
value ;  while  we  waste  years  in  thus 
perniciously  fostering  idle  verbal  imita- 
tions, and  in  neglecting  the  rich  fruit  of 
ancient  learning  for  its  bitter,  useless, 
and  unwholesome  husk — while  we  thus 
dwarf  many  a  vigorous  intellect,  and 
disgust  many  a  manly  mind — while  a 
great  university,  neglecting  in  large 
measure  the  literature  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  two  leading  nations,  contents  it- 
self with  being,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
its  greatest  sons,  '  a  bestow er  of  re- 
wards for  school-boy  merit'  —  while 
thousands  of  despairing  boys  thus  waste 
th^r  precious  hours  in  'contracting 
their  own  views  «and  deadening  their 
own  sensibilities '  by  a  failure  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  useless — while  we 
apply  this  inconceivably  irrational  pro- 
cess^ Greek  and  Latin,  and  to  no  other 
language  ever  yet  taught  under  the  sun 
— while  we  thus  accumulate  instruction 
without  education,  and  feel  no  shame 
or  compunction  if  at  the  end  of  many 
years  we  thrust  our  youth,  in  all  their 
unwarned  ignorance,  through  the  open 


gate  of  life— while,  I  say,  such  a  system 
as  this  continues  and  flourishes,  which 
most  practical  men  have  long  scorned 
with  an  immeasurable  contempt,  do  not 
let  us  consider  that  we  have  advianoed 
a  single  step  in  reforming  education,  to 
reform  which,  in  the  words  of  Leib- 
nitz, is  to  reform  society  and  to  reform 
mankind." 

This  is  sufficiently  explicit  and  em- 
phatic as  to  the  worth  of  current  clas- 
sical study,  but  the  ever-ready  objec- 
tion is,  that  all  this  condemnation  is 
only  true  of  the  bad  methods  by  which 
the  dead  languages  are  taught,  and 
that,  if  they  were  taught  as  they  should 
be  and  can  be,  there  would  be  no  basis 
for  the  charge  of  failure.  But  Mr.  Ad- 
amses arraignment  was  of  the  existing 
practice,  and  he  did  not  deny  that 
there  may  possibly  be  a  better  practice 
in  which  classical  studies  shall  be  suc- 
cessful. President  Porter  does  not 
hesitate  to  fall  back  upon  the  bad 
methods  of  teaching  as  giving  some  ex- 
cuse for  the  charge  of  failure.  We 
suspect,  however,  that  a  good  deal 
more  is  made  of  this  bad-method  pre- 
text than  it  will  bear,  and  that  the 
study  of  dead  languages  as  a  leading 
element  of  higher  education  in  this  age 
must  remain  a  failure,  whatever  the 
perfection  of  the  methods  employed  in 
their  acqidntion.  Indeed,  it  becomes 
a  serious  question  whether,  broadly 
considered,  perfected  methods  would 
not  lead  to  worse  failure  than  the  ex- 
isting practice.  But  we  must  postpone 
this  aspect  of  the  discussion  to  another 
time. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Fbxnch  and  Gkbican  Soculisx  in  Modxeh 

Tnras.     By  Richabd  T.  Ely,  Ph.  D. 

New  York :  Harper  k  Broth^i!.    Pp. 

862.    Price,  76  cents. 

PaonsBOB  Ely  has  here  presented  in 
small  compass  and  attractive  form  a  large 
amount  of  information  about  the  notable 
socialistic  and  commmiistio  sdiemes  that 
have  been  brought  forward  in  the  two  comi- 
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tries  where  most  of  such  projects  have  origi- 
ntted.  The  distinction  between  socialism 
and  eommanism  he  states  as  foUows :  **  The 
central  idea  of  oommmiism  is  economic 
eqnalitj.  It  is  desired  by  communists  that 
aU  ranks  and  differences  in  society  shoald 
disappear,  and  one  man  be  as  good  as  an- 
other, to  ose  the  popular  phrase.  The  dis- 
tinctire  idea  of  socialism  is  distributire 
justice.  It  goes  back  of  the  processes  of 
modem  life  to  the  fact  that  he  who  does 
not  work  Urea  on  the  labor  of  others.  It 
aims  to  distribate  economic  goods  according 
to  the  serrioea  rendered  by  the  recipients.*' 
The  earliest  leader  to  receiye  attention  is 
Baboeuf,  whose  career  began  about  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  He  and  Gabet,  who  was 
bom  twenty-four  years  Uter,  are  described 
by  the  author  as  *^  the  two  leading  French 
repreacntatirea  of  pure  communism.*'  Ba- 
boBuTs  plan  for  the  i)M>rganization  of  so- 
tiety  was  adapted  to  produce  a  dieerless 
monotony,  but  that  of  Gabet  is  more  attract- 
ive. Under  that  of  the  lattar,  goods  and 
labor  are  common  property ;  executiTes  are 
chosen  by  ballot ;  marriage  and  family  are 
held  sacred.  Young  persons  may  choose 
their  own  career,  but  oYcrcrowding  of  ai\y 
profession  is  to  be  prevented  by  oompeti- 
tire  examination.  Science  and  literature  are 
encouraged.  Professor  Sly  describes  the 
system  of  Count  Henry  de  Saint-Simon  as 
the  first  example  of  pure  socialism.  Sdnt- 
fitmonism  regards  tiie  dead  level  of  eom- 
manism as  even  more  unjust  than  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things,  and  aims  to  proportion 
each  man's  share  of  benefits  to  the  serrioe 
he  renders  the  world.  Beligion  should  be 
reformed,  not  abolished,  and  all  men  should 
r^ard  each  other  as  brothers.  All  privi- 
l^gea  of  birth,  including  inheritance,  were 
to  be  abolished.  We  find  Saint-Smon  and 
Fourier  thus  compared :  **  Each  was  re- 
quired as  a  complement  of  the  other.  The 
one  started  in  his  career  as  a  man  of  wealth 
and  social  eminenoe,  the  other  as  a  man 
of  the  people.  The  one  obeerred  society, 
studied^  its  Ustory,  its  development,  and 
sought  to  find  therein  a  dew  to  guide  him 
in  Us'  work  of  regenerating  the  world,  mor- 
ally and  economically;  the  other,  regarding 
the  past  as  socih  a  series  of  bkmders  as  to 
afford  no  proper  batto  for  future  formations, 
searched  the  depths  of  his  own  oonsdons- 


ness,  and  discovered  a  law  which  furnished 
premises  enabling  him  to  constract  deduc- 
tively an  ideal  and  perfect  society,  and  to 
explain  with  mathematical  accuracy  the 
past,  present,  and  future."  Recognizing 
the  absurdity  of  a  large  part  of  Fourier's 
writings,  our  author  maintains  that  this  is 
no  reason  for  condemning  the  sodal  scheme 
which  he  originated.  Chapters  are  devoted 
to  Louis  Blanc,  Proudhon,  and  to  **  Social- 
ism in  France  since  Proudhon." 

G^erman  socialism  is  distinguished  by  its 
profundity.  '*One  of  its  leading  charac- 
teristics," says  our  author,  **is  its  thorough- 
ly scientific  spirit.  Sentimentalism  is  ban- 
ished, and  a  foundation  sought  in  hard,  relent- 
less laws,  resulting  necessarily  from  the  phys- 
iological, psychological,  and  social  constitu- 
tion of  man  and  his  physical  environment." 
Rodbertus,  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  of 
()trm«n  socialists,  selects  as  the  two  chief 
•OOQomic  evils,  which  cause  most  of  the  oth- 
ers, pauperism  and  financial  crises.  These 
could  only  be  abolished  by  securing  to  labor- 
ers **  a  share  in  the  national  product,  which 
increases  pari  paau  with  increasing  produc- 
tion." A  clear  account  is  given  of  social 
democracy,  and  of  the  views  of  Karl  Marx 
and  Lassalle,  the  most  prominent  members 
of  the  party.  A  short  diapter  is  devoted  to 
the  professorial  sodalists,  among  whom  Bis- 
mar^  is  numbered ;  and,  lastly,  the  views  of 
the  Christian  sodalists  are  presented. 

The  spirit  in  which  Professor  Ely  deals 
with  his  subject  is  most  commendable.  His 
book  is  entirely  free  from  the  partisan  views 
and  the  epithets  that  we  find  in  the  writings 
of  so  many  of  those  who  view  socialism  from 
the  outside.  It  will  do  a  great  deal  to  cor^ 
root  the  ignorant  notion  that  socialists  are  a 
set  of  vagabonds  who  are  anxious  to  divide 
with  any  one  who  has  more  than  they,  and 
to  distinguish  the  views  jkhat  some  sodalists 
hold  on  other  subjects  from  socialism  itself. 

Thk  Yirtebratb  of  thi  AomoNDAOK  Rk- 
GioM .   By  Clintom  Habt  Merriam,  M.  D. 
From  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnsean 
Sodety  of  New  York  for  1882.    Press 
of  L.  S.  Foster,  New  York. 
Thi  Adirondack  Mountains  have  a  more 
than  local  reputation  as  the  happy  hunting- 
ground  of  those  who  find  in  **  roughing  it " 
the  panacea  for  most  eartlily  ills.     We 
have  read  much  of  the  thrilling  times  when 
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painted  savages  made  their  edioes  ring  with 
wicked  cries,  and  are  familiar  with  the 
pleasures  that  peace  and  later  days  gire 
to  the  lover  of  deep  woods.  Now  Dr.  Mer- 
riam  has  taken  up  the  natural  history  of 
the  wilderness,  and  is  the  first  to  give  us 
the  characteristics  which  distinguish  this 
tract,  as  a  whole,  from  the  surrounding 
country,  and  to  present  with  scientific  ac- 
curacy the  peculiarities  of  its  fauna  and 
flora. 

The  first  chapter  treats  of  the  location 
and  boundaries  of  the  Adirondacks,  geo- 
logical history,  topography,  climate,  general 
features,  botany,  and  faunal  position,  and 
contains  much  that  is  of  general  interest. 

The  author  says:  ''From  a  geological 
stand-point,  the  Adirondacks  are  interesting 
as  constituting  one  of  the  few  islands  that 
rose  above  the  level  of  the  mighty  conti- 
nental sea  previous  to  Paleozoic  time.  Its 
stem  ArduBan  shores  were  washed  by  the 
waves  of  countless  ages  before  the  under- 
most strata  of  the  lower  SUurian  were  de- 
posited upon  them,  entombing  and  preserv- 
ing  many  of  the  trilobites,  brachiopods,  and 
other  curious  inhabitants  of  that  vast  ocean. 
This  lower  Silurian  zone  marked  the  shore- 
line, so  to  speak,  of  the  ancient  island,  and 
consists  of  Potsdam  sandsUme  and  the  lime- 
rocks  of  the  Trenton  period.  Though  broken 
and  interrupted,  enough  of  it  still  remains 
to  afford  us  tantalizing  glimpses  of  the  life 
of  the  time,  torn  pages  of  fragmentary  chap- 
ters that  constitute  but  a  half -told  stoiy  to 
exdte  our  imagination  and  regret" 

As  to  the  forms  of  the  mountains,  they 
are  in  no  sense  a  chain,  but  consist  of  more 
or  less  irregular  groups,  isolated  peaks,  and 
short  ranges,  having  no  regular  trend,  con- 
forming to  no  definite  axis,  and  sloping  in 
all  possible  directions. 

The  entire  region  is  studded  with  hun- 
dreds  of  beautiful  lakes  of  various  sizes  and 
depths,  two  of  them  upward  of  four  thou- 
sand feet  above  tide-level  Under  the  head 
of  '* Climate**  the  writer  speaks  at  some 
length  of  the  meteorology  of  the  region, 
and  states  that  the  mean  annual  rainfall 
exceeds  that  of  most  portions  of  the  State 
by  about  five  inches.  After  dwelling  upon 
the  causes  which  serve  to  lower  the  temper^ 
ature,  increase  the  humidity,  and  promote 
great  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  he  recounts 


the  singular  fact  that  many  diaraoteristio 
marsh-plants  grow  upon  the  highest  sum- 
mits, as  the  conditioiis  previously  described 
tend  to  produce  upon  them  the  effect  of 
marshes.  On  the  very  top  of  Mount  Marcy 
a  number  of  these  swamp-plants  have  been 
found;  a  matter  of  especial  interest,  as 
there  are  no  trees  to  protect  them  from  the 
sun,  and  they  grow  on  the  open  summit 
nearly  five  thousand  feet  above  tide-levd. 

In  ^  Botany '  he  enumerates  thirty-two 
species  of  forest-trees,  fifty-seven  of  under- 
shrubs,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
of  the  most  noticeable  flowering-plants.  Ab 
to  the  ''Faunal  Position,*'  he  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  temperature  alone  would  show 
that  the  district  belongs  to  the  Canadian 
fauna,  and  a  number  of  the  resident  birds 
and  mammals  are  cited  in  support  of  this 
view. 

The  other  five  chapters  are  given  to  Mam- 
malia, Aves,  BeptUia,  Batradiia,  and  Pisces, 
respectively.  Of  the  "  Mammalia  '*  f  ort74wo 
species  are  enumerated,  but  the  first  pari 
^ids  with  the  conskleration  of  the  camivora, 
and  constitutes  a  most  important  original 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  North 
American  mammals.  We  have  grown  ac- 
customed to  the  modem  iconoclast  haunting 
all  paths  of  learning,  and  now  it  is  Dr.  Mer- 
riam  who  robs  us  of  our  time-honored  pan- 
ther, the  bloodthirsty  monster  of  the  deep 
woods.  Not  that  he  takes  him  entirely 
away,  but  he  only  lets  him  do  some  fearful 
leaping  to  satisfy  our  old  ideal  He  says 
the  panther  is  an  arrant  coward ;  that  he 
is  not  fierce  unless  he  is  wounded,  and  cor- 
nered at  that ;  he  does  not  climb  trees  ex- 
cept at  the  pdnt  of  the  bayonet,  as  it  were, 
and  he  does  not  scream  screams  that  cardie 
the  blood ;  at  least,  it  is  the  testunony  of 
the  most  reliable  hunters  that  he  rarely 
makes  any  noise  at  all  But  he  does  eat 
porcupines  until  his  mouth  bristles  with 
quills,  and  he  does  catch  deer,  even  if  he 
has  to  make  quite  a  jump  to  do  it. 

Lack  of  space  obliges  us  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  book  itself  for  a  further 
knowledge  of  its  contents,  which  will  abun- 
dantly repay  perusal,  and  will  confirm  what 
indeed  is  apparent  throughout  the  work,  that 
the  author  is  thorou|^y  acquainted  with  hia 
subject,  and  writes  about  it  in  a  style  which 
is  at  once  entertaining  and  instructive. 
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Yah  Ko8nuND*B  ScmHJi  Sibies,  No.  66, 
Dhumo-Eltctbio  MAOHnnntT.  A  series 
of  Lectures  bj  Stltaiiits  P.  Thompson, 
Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  in 
UniTersity  Ck>ll^^  Bristol  New  York: 
D.  Yan  Noelrand.  Pp.  218.  Price,  60 
cents. 

This  latest  addition  to  the  Science  Series 
deals  with  a  rariety  of  madiine  which  has 
so  rapidly  attained  prominence  that  few 
persons  haTC  yet  been  able  to  gain  an  ade- 
qnate  idea  of  its  forms  or  prindples.  In 
the  first  of  these  lectnres,  on  **  The  Dynamo 
hi  Theory,*'  Professor  Thompson  proposed  a 
dirisioa  of  dynamos  into  three  classes,  ac- 
cording to  ilie  morement  of  their  armatnres 
in  the  field  of  electrical  force.  He  then 
took  np  the  conditians  on  which  the  amomit 
of  force  generated  depends,  and  showed  how 
far  ilie  fulfillment  of  each  is  compatible  wHh 
fulfillment  of  the  others.  In  respect  to  the 
condition  of  size,  he  calculates  that,  if  the 
dae  of  a  machine  is  increased  n  times  in 
Hnear  dimensions,  the  efficiency  will  be  in- 
creased n*  times.  Under  **  The  Dynamo  in 
Practice  '*  he  has  described  the  arrangement 
of  the  sereral  elements  as  they  appear  in 
the  machines  of  a  kurge  nnmber  of  promi- 
nent electricians.  The  third  lecture  sets 
forth  the  principles  on  which  is  based  the 
employment  of  the  dynamo  in  converting 
Hbfi  energy  of  electric  currents  into  the  en- 
ergy of  mechanical  motion,  and  contains  a 
demonstration  of  the  mathematical  law  of 
efficiency  of  the  dynamo  as  a  motor.  The 
Tohnne  Is  well  supplied  with  illustrations. 

Local OoYKRHMorrnf Illihois.  ByALBKn 
8haw,  A.B.;  and  Local  Ootzrnmkmt 
n  PunraTLVAHiA.  By  £.  B.  L.  Ck>uLD, 
A.  B.  Pp.  87.  Price,  80  cents.  Local 
GofrgaMusm  m  Miohioak  and  ths 
NoBTHWEST.  By  Edward  W.  Bemis, 
A.  B.  Pp.  25.  Price,  26  cents.  Balti- 
more :  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Tbise  pamphlets  belong  to  the  series  of 
«« Johns  Hopkms  University  Studies  in  His- 
torical and  Political  Sdence,"  and  speak 
w^  for  the  practical  value  of  the  plan  on 
wbidi  the  sta<Bes  are  based.  The  paper  on 
nfinois  shows  how  the  southern  counties  of 
tbsl  SUte,  being  settled  from  the  South, 
were  orgnized  on  the  Ylrginia  plan,  in 
idueh  the  county  is  the  chief  factor  and 
the  township  is  insignificant;  while  the 
northern  counties,  settled  later  from  New 


England,  were  organized  on  the  New  Eng- 
land plan,  with  the  township  as  the  princi- 
pal factor.  The  two  systems  have  met  and 
struggled  for  the  mastery;  the  New  Eng- 
land plan  is  provailing,  and  now  only  about 
one  fifth  of  the  one  hundred  and  two  coun- 
ties in  the  State  cling  to  the  old  county  sys- 
tem. The  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system  is  more  complicated. 
As  it  stands,  it  occupies  the  middle  ground 
between  the  New  England  township  and  the 
Southern  county  systems,  and  aims  at  a  par- 
tition of  power,  for  the  terms  of  which  we 
must  refer  to  the  pamphlet.  The  organiza- 
tion in  Michigan  is  a  transplantation  of  the 
New  England  system,  with  unimportant  dif- 
ferences. In  Mr.  Bemis's  paper,  the  Michi- 
gan system  is  compared  wiUi  that  of  each  of 
the  older  Eastern  States  and  with  the  sys- 
tems which  have  been  or  are  being  adopted 
in  the  other  States  of  the  West  and  North- 
west, including  the  newer  Territories ;  and 
the  gradual  introduction  and  growth  of  the 
township  system  in  the  Southern  States  is 
noticed. 

ThI  SoiEKCn  AMONG  THI  JeWS  BBVORE  AND 
DUKINO    THE    MiDDLE    AOES.      By  M.   J. 

ScHLEiDEN,  Ph.  D.    Baltimore :  D.  Bin- 
swanger  k  Co.    Pp.  64. 

Four  editions  of  this  essay  have  been 
published  in  Germany,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  it  has  been  given  in  an  English  dress. 
It  presents,  in  a  rapid  view,  the  record  of 
what  the  Jews  achieved  for  the  advancement 
of  mankind  during  the  period  indicated  in 
the  title,  by  their  Ubors  in  literature,  phi- 
losophy, science,  and  art  Their  schools  in 
Europe  were,  it  is  daimed,  among  the  best 
of  the  period,  and  were  attended  even  by 
the  Christian  clergy,  because  they  furnished 
almost  the  only  means  of  mental  culture. 
Having  no  doctrinal  theology,  they  were 
able  to  pursue  every  branch  of  study  un- 
trammeled,  and  their  literature  is  rich  in 
the  fruits  of  their  many-sided  work,  partic- 
ularly in  philosophy,  ethics,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  and  hygiene.  Down  to  the  thir- 
teenth century,  they  **far  surpassed  their 
Christian  contemporaries,  as  well  in  point 
of  intellect  as  in  all  the  sciences  having  an 
important  bearing  on  life."  They  contrib- 
ated  much  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  the 
West,  for  they  understood  the  languages  in 
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which  the  ancient  learning  was  embraced, 
and,  **  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  Jew- 
ish translators,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages  would  have 
enveloped  us  a  good  while  longer/*  They 
were  also  active  in  the  arts  and  trades,  and 
carried  on  commerce.  These  statements 
are  not  bare  assertions,  but  are  sustained 
by  abundant  citations  and  references  to  au- 
thorities, which  really  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  volume. 

Laei  Agassiz  :  A  Ohaftkb  in  Olacial  Gi- 
OLOGT.  By  Warrxm  Upham.  Winona, 
Minn. :  Jones  &  Eroeg^r,  Printers.  Pp. 
24. 

Lake  Agassiz  is  the  name  given  to  a 
body  of  water  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  formed  in  the  basin  of  the  Bed  Biver 
of  the  North  and  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  during 
the  final  melting  and  recession  of  the  ice- 
sheet.  Measured  by  the  shore-line  it  was 
175  miles,  in  a  direct  line  142  miles,  from 
north  to  south:  At  its  greatest  height  its 
outlet  was  about  1,055  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  was  then  through  the  valley  of  the 
Minnesota  Bivcr,  the  flow  to  the  north 
which  the  rivers  of  the  valley  now  take  hav- 
ing been  restrained  at  that  time  by  the 
thickness  of  the  continental  ice-sheet.  The 
elucidating  of  these  hypotheses  is  accom- 
panied by  a  study  in  detail  of  the  geological 
features  of  the  district  supposed  to  have 
been  occupied  by  the  lake. 

Thk  Iroquois  Book  or  Bites.  Edited  by 
Horatio  Hale,  M.  A.  i  Philadelphia:  D. 
G.  Brinton.  Pp.  222.  Price,  $8. 
This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  **Library 
of  Aboriginal  American  Literature*'  of  which 
Dr.  Brinton  has  undertaken  the  publication. 
The  book  itself  is  an  aboriginal  composition, 
IMtrtly  in  the  Mohawk  and  partly  in  the 
Onondaga  languages,  and  comprises  the 
speedies,  songs,  and  other  ceremonies  which 
composed  the  proceedings  of  the  cooncU 
when  a  deceased  chief  was  lamented  and 
his  successor  was  installed  in  office.  The 
ritual,  which  had  been  preserved  by  tradi- 
tion for  a  period  of  unknown  duration,  was 
reduced  to  writing  at  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  when  many  «t  Ibe  mtm- 
bers  of  the  tribes  having  kMned  (•  write 
in  the  orthography  devised  by  the  ndsaion- 
aries,  the  chiefs  of  the  great  council  directed 


its  composition  in  that  form  for  permanent 
preservation.  Copies  of  one  part  of  the 
work  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Hale  from  John 
Smoke  Johnson,  Speaker  of  the  Great  Gotm- 
cil,  and  a  descendant  of  Sir  William  John- 
son, and  Chief  John  Buck,  Becord  Keeper; 
and  of  the  other  part,  from  the  interpreter 
Daniel  La  Fort,  of  Onondaga  Castle.  Be- 
sides the  ritual-books  in  their  originals  and 
English  translations,  with  glossaries  and 
notes,  the  volume  contains  a  history  of  the 
Iroquois  nation  and  league,  an  exposition  of 
its  policy,  an  account  of  the  origin  and  com- 
position of  the  books,  a  review  of  the  his- 
torical traditions  of  the  nation,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  Iroquois  language.  The 
book  is  one  of  great  ethnological  valne,  in 
the  light  it  casts  on  the  political  and  social 
life,  as  well  as  the  character  and  c^MUsitj, 
of  the  people  with  whom  it  originated. 

*'Thb  Homceopathio  Leader.**  Edited  by 
Walter  Williams  Cowl,  M.  D.,  and  As- 
sociates. Monthly:  July,  1888.  Pp. 
78.    Price,  per  year,  $4. 

This  is  the  first  number  of  a  new  maga- 
zine, the  intended  character  of  which  is  in- 
dicated by  its  name.  It  contains,  besides  a 
poetical  salutatory,  nine  contributed  artidea 
on  subjects  of  disease  and  treatment,  edL 
torial  articles,  notes,  and  proceedings  of 
homoeopathic  societies.  The  editor  reporta 
upon  a  Idnd  of  election  he  has  taken  among 
the  practitioners  called  homcsopathic,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  to  what  extent 
they  adhere  to  the  original  principles  of  the 
school,  in  which  they  have  been  accused  of 
indulging  a  growing  laxity.  So  far  as  the 
"  returns  "  have  come  in,  the  majority  still 
appear  to  **  continue  to  believe  in  infinitesi- 
mals and  dynamization,  they  still  believe  in 
the  law  of  similars,  and  continue  to  honor 
the  man  who  dedued  the  fact  and  proved 
its  truth." 

A  Practical  AsiTmacna   By  G.  A.  Wext- 

WORTH,  A.  M.,  and  Bev.  Thomas  Hill, 

-  D.  D.,  LL.D.     Boston:  Ginn,  Heath  k 

Co.    Pp.  86L    Price,  $1.10. 

There  is  much  that  is  new  in  this  book 

as  compared  with  the  arithmetics  of  ten  years 

ago,  notably  in  the  arrangement.    After  five 

pages  on  "  Numbers,"  '<  Decimal  Fractions  " 

are  at  once  introduced,  and  are  explained  by 

means  of  the  divisions  of  United  States 
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monej,  no  separate  chapter  being  giTen  to 
this  Utter  topie.  Then  follow  the  Foot 
Rules,  and  after  them  **  Metric  MeaanreB.'* 
The  next  chapter  ia  on  ''Common  Frac- 
tMns,"  and  ''Measiiree  in  Common  Uee** 
eome  next,  after  the  puf^  have  learned 
the  metric  system,  an  arrangement  which 
can  not  fail  to  impress  upon  the  joong  that 
the  Knglish  measures  are  as  absufdly  infe- 
rior to  the  decimal  system  as  British  money 
is  naore  inoonyenient  than  American.  The 
examples  are  not  of  the  old-fashioned  im- 
aginary kfaid,  but  ''are  intended  to  oonyey, 
incidentaUy,  a  great  deal  of  aocorate  and 
Taliiable  information ;  so  that,  by  means  of 
the  index,  the  book  becomes  a  book  of  ref • 
for  many  physical  and  mathematical 


Thx  TiLunrffTon  National  Park.  A 
Manual  for  Tourists.  By  Hxhrt  J.  Wiii- 
na.  New  York :  O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Pp.  M.  Illustrated,  with  Mi^>s.  Price, 
40 


A  oowyjMiMT  and  acceptable  description 
of  the  great  national  Yellowstone  reserra- 
tkm,  with  its  mammoth  hot  springs,  the 
great  geyser  basins,  the  cataracts,  the  ca- 
ftoos,  and  other  features  of  this  land  of  won- 
ders. The  park  is  about  2,500  miles  from 
New  York  by  way  of  the  Northern,  and 
8,000  miles  hj  the  Union  Pitcific  Railroad. 
The  Northwn  Pacific  road  carries,  or  will 
shortly  carry,  passengers  directly  to  the 
perk  by  its  Yellowstone  Pturk  brandi,  while 
the  Union  Pacific  will  deliyer  them  by  110 
miles  of  staging  from  Beayer  Caficm.  The 
fare  to  the  park  and  back  is  from  $166  to 
$165. 

HowcAHwiiscAPibrsAinTT?  ByCHABLn 
W.  Page,  M.  D.  Hartford,  Conn. :  Case, 
liockwood  &  Co.    Pp.  22. 

The  author  belieTes  that  hereditary 
bias  must  be  taken  account  of,  "although 
it  has  become  too  popular  as  an  excuse  for 
resaha  which,  through  ignorance  or  design, 
are  often  obscure,**  but  that  insanity  is  large- 
ly promoted  by  intemperance,  orerwork, 
orer-etudy,  and  many  orer-etimulating  influ- 
ences of  American  life.  The  escape  from 
it  must  be  prepared  for  by  proper  mar- 
riages, the  cuMyadon  of  temperance  in  all 
tfahigs,  and  by  counteracting  the  deteriorat- 
ing influences  that  affect  us. 


Chxmistbt.  IxoaoAKio  Aim  OaoAino.  With 
Experiments.  By  Chaelis  Loudon 
Bloxam,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
King's  College,  London.  Fifth  edition. 
Philadelphia:  P.  BlakUton,  Son  k  Co. 
Pp.  640.  Price,  |4. 
Blozam's  "Chemistry**  is  a  oompre- 
hensiTC  text-book,  intended  "  to  giro  a  clear 
and  simple  description  of  the  elements  and 
their  principal  compounds,  and  of  the  chemi- 
cal principles  inToWed  in  some  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  manufacture.**  The 
book  is  adapted  to  beginners,  and  the  more 
special  parts,  that  the  general  student 
would  wish  to  omit,  are  put  in  small  type. 
The  promise  in  regard  to  technological  sub- 
jects is  well  kept  in  treating  of  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  sereral  useful  metals,  of  glass, 
pottery,  building  materials,  explosiTes,  fuel, 
organic  dyes,  sugars,  animal  diemistry,  etc. 
The  Tohmie  contains  a  large  number  of  cuts 
illustratlTe  of  the  experiments  introduced, 
and  of  the  commercial  processes  described, 
and  its  table  of  contents  is  piade  very  full, 
so  as  to  afford  the  student  a  means  of  self- 
examination.  This  new  edition  '*  has  been 
carefuUy  rerised,  and  some  alterations  have 
been  made  in  the  theoretical  portion,  to  bring 
it  into  harmony  with  modem  riews.**  The 
Tolume  is  about  equally  dlrided  between  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  chemistry. 

Mahual  or  Taxidirxt.    A  Complete  Ghiide 
in  collecting  and  preserring  Birds  and 
Mammals.    By  C.  J.  Hatnaro.    Illus- 
trated.   Boston:  8.  B.  Cassino  k  Co. 
Pp.  101.    Price,  $1.25. 
This  little  book  consists  of  directions 
for  collecting,  skinning,  and  mounting  birds 
and  mammals,  so  that  they  may  be  not  only 
ornamental  objects,  but  also  useful  for  the 
study  of  natural  history.    The  kst  chapter 
is  on  "  Mounting  Reptiles,  Batrachians,  and 
Fishes.'* 

RxnsTA  Dx  AoRiouLTUKA  (Reriew  of  Ag- 
ricultureV  Nioouxdu  P.  Dx  Adan,  Di- 
rector. August,  1888.  Havana:  La  Pro- 
paganda Literaria.    Pp.  82. 
Thk  "  Review  "  is  the  monthly  organ  of 
a  circle  of  land-owners  of  Cuba,  and  aims  at 
the  development  and  improvement  of  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  island.    The 
contents  relate  predominantly  to  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar-cane  and  the  manufacture 
of  sugar.    An  article  is  also  published  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  eucalyptus. 
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Brain-Rbst.  By  J.  Leonabd  Cohnihg,  H.  D. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Pp. 
108.    Price,  $1. 

Db.  Ck>RNiNo's  treatment  of  this  impor- 
tant subject  consists  first  of  an  examination 
of  the  nature  and  phenomena  of  sleep,  and 
of  the  relation  of  the  blood-supplj  to  the 
activity  of  the  brain.  Then  follow  some 
practical  directions  in  regard  to  sleeping, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  several 
varieties  of  insomnia.  Finally,  some  meth- 
ods of  diminishing  the  cerebral  circulation 
are  described,  one  of  them  being  the  "  ca- 
rotid truss,"  an  invention  of  the  author's  for 
lessening  the  supply  of  blood  through  the 
carotid  arteries. 

On  the  OoNSERVATroM  or  Solar  Energy. 
By  C.  William  Siemens,  F.  R.  S.,  D.  C.  L., 
etc.  With  Illustrations.  London:  Mac- 
miUan&Co.    Pp.111.    Price,  $1.76. 

Tms  volume  contains  Dr.  Siemens's  Royal 
Society  paper  on  this  subject,  the  substance 
of  which  is  included  in  his  article  entitled 
"A  New  Theory  of  the  Sun,"  published  in 
the  *'  Monthly  "  for  June,  1882.  Other  papers 
are,  letters  by  MM.  Faye  and  Him,  T.  Sterry 
Hunt,  G.  A.  Young,  and  others,  criticising 
his  theory,  and  Dr.  Siemens's  replies  to  the 
same.  There  is  also  a  paper  **0n  Electri- 
cal Discharges  in  Yaouum-Tubes,  and  their 
Relation  to  Solar  Physics,"  being  an  extract 
from  a  presidential  address  by  the  author 
before  the  British  Association.  The  appen- 
dix comprises  a  paper  entitled  **0n  the 
Electric  Furnace,"  by  C.  William  Siemens 
and  A.  K.  Huntiiigton ;  one  on  "  Sunlight 
and  Skylight  at  High  Altitudes,"  by  Cap- 
tain  Abney ;  *'  Remarks  of  Professor  Lang- 
ley  on  Ceptain  Abney's  Paper  " ;  and  "  Dis- 
sodation  of  Attenuated  Compound  Gases," 
by  Professor  Liveing. 

A  New  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Species. 
By  Benjamin  6.  Ferris.    New  York: 
Fowler  &  Wells.   Pp.278.  Price,  $L50. 
The  author  first  examines  Darwin's  the- 
ory, and  endeavors  to  show  that  the  causes 
it  as^gns  for  the  production  of  new  species 
are  insufficient.    Some  of  his  arguments  are 
based  on  the  non-production  of  new  types  in 
recent  time,  and  on  the  great  changes  that  the 
ape  of  to-day  would  have  to  make  to  develop 
into  the  man  of  to-day.    He  next  discusses 
the  nature  of  life,  and  the  difference  be- 


tween human  and  brute  life.  A  duster  is 
devoted  to  the  question  of  the  existence  of 
a  First  Cause,  which  the  author  is  disposed 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Finally,  he 
presses  liis  new  theory,  which  is,  that,  as 
"  every  living  organism  within  historic  times 
has  required  a  receptacle  or  matrix  for  its 
conception,  gradual  development,  and  final 
birth, ...  if  species  are  reproduced  by  this 
ordinaiy  process,  then  it  is  fair  to  oondnde 
that  they  must  have  originated  not  by  an 
*  unusual  birth,'  but  by  an  extraordhnary 
gmeration^^ — ^that  is,  the  first  members  of 
each  new  species  were  produced  from  a 
mother  of  another  species  by  the  influence 
of  a  "  direct  creative  influx" — i.  e.,  by  a  sort 
of  miraculous  conception. 

The  American  Citizen's  Manual.  Part  IL 
The  Functions  of  Governments  (State 
and  Federal).  By  Worthinoton  C.  Ford. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Pp. 
184.    Price,  |1. 

The  purpose  of  this  series — ^to  make 
citizens  at  large  acquainted  with  the  theory, 
functions,  and  operations  of  the  State  and 
national  governments,  and  with  their  rights 
and  duties — ^is  admirable,  and  the  concep- 
tion of  the  several  books  is  well  adapted  to 
further  it  The  present  volume  treats  of 
protection  to  life  and  property ;  the  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  mat- 
ters of  war,  foreign  relations,  regulati<ni  of 
commerce,  naturalization,  post-offices  and 
post-roads,  Lidians,  the  public  lands,  and 
patent  and  copyright  laws ;  the  functions  of 
the  State  government  in  reference  to  corpora- 
tions, education,  charitable  institutions,  and 
immigration ;  and  State  finances. 

Dr.  B.  C.  Faust's  Laws  of  Health.  Edited 
by  Dr.  S.  Wolffbero.  Translated  and 
improved  by  Herman  Kopp.  Brooklyn : 
H.  Kopp  &  Co.  Pp.  87.    Price,  20  cents. 

This  work  is  a  collection  of  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  admirable  maxims  tersdy 
expressed,  embodying  sound  hygienic  prin- 
ciples and  practical  instructions  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  health.  Its  peculiar  merit  is  the 
conciseness  with  which  the  rules  are  phrased, 
whereby  they  are  more  sharply  stamped  up- 
on the  memory  and  borne  in  mind.  The  trans- 
lator has  arranged  the  manual  with  particu- 
lar adaptation  to  its  use  in  the  fourth-reader 
grade  of  schools  and  for  sdf -instruction. 
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How  TO  OKT   OS  Dl  THl  WOBLD,  AB  DIICOK- 
BTEAIZD  BT  THS  Lm  AMD  LaHGUAGB  OV 

-WiLLLiM  Cobbbtt:  to  which  to  added 
GobbeU'8  English  Grammar,  with  Notes. 
By  BoBBST  WiTBBS,  Teacher  of  Lan- 
snage  and  literature  fai  the  Hoboken 
(N.  J.)  Academy.  New  York:  James 
W. Pratt    Pp.551.    Price, $1.75. 

Thb  literary  styie  of  Cobbett  reoeires  in 
Uns  book  aboQt  equal  attention  with  the 
incidenls  and  aehle^emeats  of  his  life.  Al- 
thoogfa  be  to  not  often  named  among  the 
masters  of  English  that  students  of  rhetoric 
are  adTised  to  read,  and  hto  grammar  has 
been  allowed  to  go  out  of  print,  yet  the  an- 
tfaor  to  able  to  quote  scTeral  good  Judges 
who  agree  with  hhn  In  a  high  rating  of  Cob- 
bett's  style.  Many  extracU  from  Gobbett's 
writings  are  giren,  partly  as  specimens  of 
hto  English,  and  partly  as  affording  a  better 
pietore  of  the  man  than  description  could 
give.  The  author  has  secured  for  hto  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  Oobbett  the  pre- 
sunptioQ  of  correctness,  fai  that  he  men- 
tloiis  and  condemns  Cobbett's  faults  as  un- 
hesitatingly as  he  praises  hto  Tlrtnes.  The 
grammar,  whidi  to  in  the  form  of  letters  to 
a  son,  oceuplee  about  half  the  Tolume. 

noorcH  FoRiST  OimxAiroi  or  1669 ;  with 

HISTORICI.L   8KBT0H  OV  PbBYIOUS  TbEAT- 

MBHT  or  F0KIST8  IB  Fbabcb.  Compiled 
and  translated  bj  Johb  Cbovmbib  Bbowb, 
LL.D.  Edinbu^:  OUrer&Boyd.  Pp. 
150. 

Dr.  Bbowb  was  formerly  Colonial  Bota- 
nist at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  had  hto 
attention  particulariy  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject of  forestry  by  obserration  of  the  erito 
wludi  had  been  brought  upon  South  Africa 
by  the  reckless  destruction  of  its  woods. 
He  has  since  become  engaged  in  a  kind  of 
philanthropic  work  of  publishing  at  hto  own 
risk  books  enforcing  the  necessity  of  renew- 
ing ax  preserring  forests,  and  explaining 
the  manner  in  which  these  objects  are  to  be 
aoeomplidied ;  the  proceeds  of  one  book,  If 
there  be  any,  being  applied  to  the  getting 
oat  of  another  in  the  series.  The  present 
▼ohime  embodies  a  transktlon  in  fuU  of  the 
famous  ordinance  from  which  it  derives  its 
name — a  statute  which  the  author  claims 
haa  exercised  a  deeper,  more  extended,  and 
more  prolonged  influence  on  the  forest  econ- 
omy of  Europe  than  has  any  other  work 
known  to  hinL  As  introductory  to  it,  are 
▼ot.  XXIT . — 9 


giTesi  notices  of  the  treatment  of  forests  In 
France  in  prehistoric  times ;  of  tbeincurskm 
of  the  Normans  and  the  changes  introduced 
by  them ;  of  the  administration  of  the  for- 
ests of  France  in  the  first  half  of  the  sct- 
oiteenth  centuiy,  and  the  abuses  and  der- 
astation  of  forests  whloh  followed ;  of  the 
method  of  exploitation  then  practiced— ^'orw 
dmagt^  or  the  system  of  felling  a  selected 
tree  here  and  there,  and  learing  the  others 
standing ;  of  the  method  of  iir$  ti  atr«— or 
'*  cut  and  come  again  ** ;  of  the  method  of 
eompttrtun«nt9^-<a  the  division  of  the  wood 
into  equivalent  instead  of  equal  portions,  as 
in  the  former  system,  each  of  whksh  to  to  be 
out  in  its  order  in  a  regular  succession  of 
years;  and  explanations  of  some  of  the  old 
tifhnif^  terms  used  In  the  ordinance. 

Thb  Pikb  Moth  or  Nabtucxbt  {Beiinia 
Fmdrmui).  By  Samtxl  H.  Scvodbb. 
Boston:  L  Williams  &  Co.  Pp.  82, 
with  Plate. 

Thb  ]dnes  on  the  Island  of  Nantucket, 
set  out  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  are 
fast  dying  in  large  numbers  from  some  cause 
hitherto  unknown.  Mr.  Scudder  began  hto 
investigations  as  to  the  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion in  1876,  and  found  it  at  the  extreme 
tips  of  the  living  twigs,  in  the  shape  of  a 
moth-larva,  which  to  hatched  out  in  the  bud 
and  eats  its  way  to  the  heart,  sapping  the 
life  of  the  needles,  one  by  one,  as  it  goes 
downward.  As  the  insects  are  numerous 
and  prolific  they  soon  take  possessiofi  of 
the  tree  and  eat  away  its  life.  The  present 
monograph  gives  an  account  of  the  Insect 
and  its  life-htotory,  as  well  as  descriptions 
of  its  relatives,  and  suggestions  as  to  the 
way  of  contending  with  it 

A  Book  about  Roess.  How  to  grow  and 
show  them.  By  S.  Rbtholos  Halb. 
New  York :  William  a  Gottsberger.  Pp. 
826. 

Thb  author  has  been  a  successful  grower 
and  exhibitor  of  roses,  and  essays  in  thto 
book  to  tell  bow  he  has  gained  hto  success. 
With  considerable  copiousness  of  words  and 
numerous  digressions,  all  of  which  go  to 
make  hto  story  lively  and  pleasant,  he  gives 
a  great  deal  of  information  of  practical 
value  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  culti- 
vation of  good  roses. 
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Authors  and  Pvblishebs.  A  Manual  of 
Suggestions  for  Beginners  in  Literature. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Pp. 
96. 

Thi  f  ordble  presentation  in  this  work 
of  the  publisher's  side  of  the  questions  on 
which  publishers  and  authors  are  supposed 
to  be  liable  to  oontroTersj  or  misunder- 
standing has  awakened  a  liyely  discussion 
in  the  literarj  journals  relative  to  the  merits 
and  faults  of  the  two  classes.  This  is  well, 
for  the  subject  is  important,  vague  ideas 
prevail  about  it,  and  the  questions  relating 
to  it  should  be  settled,  so  that  all  can  un- 
derstand the  situation,  and  be  readj  to  ac- 
cept it.  This  matter  is,  however,  only  an 
incident  in  the  general  purpose  of  the 
book,  which  is  to  teach  young  authors  how 
to  compose  their  books  and  to  make  bar- 
gains  with  publishers,  so  as  to  secure  the 
greatest  advantages  to  themselves,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  matters  easy  for  the 
trade.  The  work  contains  a  description  of 
publishing  methods  and  arrangements,  di- 
rections for  the  preparation  of  manuscript 
for  the  press,  explanations  of  the  details  of 
book-manufacturing,  instructions  for  proof- 
reading, specimens  of  typography,  the  text 
of  the  United  States  copyright  law,  and  in- 
formation concerning  hitemational  copy- 
rights, and  useful  general  hints  for  authors. 
All  this  is  of  practical  value  to  those  who 
are  bent  on  authorship,  and  are  determined 
to  disregard  the  advice  given  in  the  book  to 
refrain  from  it. 

RicoBD  FOR  THE  SiCK-Roox.  Philadelphia : 
P.  Blaki8ton,SonftCk>.  Pp.26.  Price, 
26  cents  ea<^  $2.60  per  dozen. 

Thi  book  is  a  set  of  blank  tables,  each 
ruled  so  as  to  give  a  record  of  the  condi- 
tion of  a  single  patient  during  twelve  hours. 
Ck>lumnB  are  provided  to  show  the  condition 
of  the  pulse,  temperature,  respiration,  and 
bowels,  the  medicines  and  nourishment 
given,  the  baths  or  lotions  administered, 
the  temperature  of  the  room,  and  general 
notes  on  the  condition  of  the  patient,  at 
each  hour,  with  space  at  the  foot  of  the 
table  for  the  physician's  directions  and 
memoranda  for  the  nurse.  The  second  page 
of  the  cover  is  occupied  with  directions  for 
nurses,  lists  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes, 
and  instructions  for  emergencies. 


CONTRIBnTIOirS    TO    THI    H18TOET    OF  LiSS 

BomnviLLi.  By  G.  K.  Gilbirt.  Wash- 
ington :  Government  Printing-Office.  Pp. 
82,  with  Plates. 

This  monograph  is  a  part  of  the  report 
of  the  Director  of  the  United  Stetes  Geo- 
logical Survey.  The  study  of  which  it  re- 
cords the  results  is  one  of  a  series  designed 
to  include  all  the  lakes  of  the  Quaternary 
formation.  The  geological  structure  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  indicates  that  it  was 
once  the  seat  of  an  immense  lake,  with 
shores  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  present  lake,  while  the  mountains  around 
bear  the  marks  of  shore4inee  at  different 
levels,  testifying  to  a  system  of  oscillations 
of  the  waters  of  this  great  sheet  Mr.  Gil- 
bert's studies  were  directed  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  period  at  which  this  lake  ex- 
isted, and  of  the  order  of  its  oscillations. 
His  conclusions  are,  that  the  history  of  the 
lake  reveals  the  existence  of  two  periods  of 
maxima  of  moisture,  separated  by  an  inter- 
val of  extreme  dryness ;  that  the  time  since 
the  Bonneville  epodi  has  been  briefer  than 
the  epoch,  and  that  the  two  together  are  in- 
oomparably  briefer  than  such  a  geologic 
period  as  the  Tertiaiy ;  that  the  period  of 
volcanic  activity  in  the  Great  Basin,  whidi 
covered  a  large  share  of  Tertiary  time,  ocm- 
tinued  through  the  Quaternary  also,  and 
presumably  has  not  yet  ended;  that  sudi 
earth-movements  as  are  concerned  in  the 
molding  of  continents  had  not  ceased  In 
Western  Utah  at  the  dose  of  the  Bonne- 
ville epoch,  and  presumably  have  not  yei 
ceased ;  and  that  the  Wahsatdi  Range  has 
recently  increased  in  height,  and  presumably 
is  still  growing. 

Libraries   and    Riadirs.     By  William 

£.   FOSTIR.      Pp.    186.       LiBRARIXS  AMD 

Schools.  Papers  selected  by  Samuil  S. 
Grtoi.  Pp.  126.  New  York :  P.  Ley^ 
poldt.    Price,  60  cents  each. 

One  of  the  good  signs  of  the  times  is 
the  increased  attention  that  is  given  to  the 
management  of  public  libraries  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  correct  reading  habits  and  a  taste 
for  profitable  reading  in  the  general  public. 
Both  these  books  bear  on  these  ol^jects. 
The  first  relates  to  the  direction  of  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  visit  the  libraries  to 
the  books  that  will  be  most  advantageoos 
to  them — ^faots  to  be  learned  as  to  eftch 
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Twder  by  iscertaining  the  bent  of  his  tastes 
•nd  the  Dfttare  of  the  subjects  in  which  he 
has  the  most  liring  interest— «nd  to  the  in- 
dneement  in  him  of  the  habit  of  sjstematic 
and  methodical  reading.  The  other  book 
b  a  selection  of  papers  by  different  authors, 
hsTing  in  piut  a  similar  bearing  with  rela- 
tion to  the  children  in  schools;  and,  in 
part,  showing  how  the  library,  properly 
used,  may  be  made  a  most  efficient  auiil- 
iaiy  to  the  studies  of  the  school 

HAiniSAwa,  thsir  Usi,  Cabs,  and  Abcsk. 
How  to  select,  and  how  to  file  them.  By 
Fbxd  T.  Hodgson.  New  York :  The  In- 
dustrial Publication  Company.  Pp.  96. 
Price,  II. 

This  is  a  book  of  practical  information 
on  matters  relative  to  the  qualities  and  ma- 
nipulation of  all  kinds  of  handsaws,  for  the 
beoefit  of  thode  persons,  whether  operative 
mffchanicB  or  amateurs,  who  use  them ;  and 
it  possesses  a  value  to  such  to  which  its 
price  bears  a  really  small  proportion.  It  Is 
wdl  illastrated ;  and  a  list  of  works  referred 
to  in  the  preface  shows  that  a  considerable 
literature  on  the  subject  exists  in  out-of-the- 
way  places. 

Sttdhs  n  Loeia  By  Membibs  or  thb 
JoHKs  HoPKiirs  UinvBBSiTT.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Pp.208.   Price,  |2. 

Thb  *'  Studies  **  are  the  work  of  students 
of  the  university,  with  one  essay  contributed 
by  Professor  C.  S.  Peiroe  at  their  request 
Two  of  the  papers  present  new  develop- 
ments of  the  logical  algebra  of  Boole.  An- 
other paper  relating  to  deductive  logic  de- 
velops tiiose  rules  for  the  combination  of 
relative  numbers  of  which  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  probabilities  are  special  cases.  In 
another  essay.  Dr.  Marquand  shows  how  a 
counting  •  machine,  or  a  binary  system  of 
nnmermtion,  will  exhibit  De  Morgan's  eight 
modes  of  universal  syllogism.  'A  second 
paper  by  Dr.  Marquand  explains  the  views 
of  the  Epicnreans,  known  to  us  mainly 
through  a  fragment  of  the  work  of  Philode- 
mus.  Professor  Peiroe's  paper  contains  a 
statement  of  what  appears  to  him  to  be  the 
true  theory  of  the  inductive  process,  and 
the  correct  maxims  for  the  performance  of 
it.  The  neophyte  who  takes  up  these  essays 
with  the  view  of  mastering  them  will  find 
abundant  occupation. 


Deep  Bbbathivo.  By  Sophu  Mabquisi 
A.  CiooouNA.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  EoGAB  S.  WBBincB.  New  York : 
M.  L.  flolbrook  &  Co.    Pp.48. 

Thb  subject  is  considered  as  a  means 
of  promoting  the  art  of  song,  and  of  cur- 
Uig  weaknesses  and  affections  of  the  throat 
and  lungs,  especially  consumption.  The  au- 
thor speaks  from  experience,  having  had 
her  voice— a  rare  one  for  song— restored 
after  she  had  lost  it,  by  practice  in  deep 
breathing.  We  are  told,  in  the  preface  to 
the  present  edition,  that  a  class  in  deep 
breathing  was  formed  in  a  certain  sanitari- 
um after  reading  one  of  the  chapters  of  the 
book ;  as  a  result  of  a  few  weeks  of  prac- 
tice in  which,  one  young  woman  invalid  in- 
creased the  sixe  of  her  chest  three  indies 
and  greatly  improved  her  health,  and  all  re- 
ceived mudi  benefit. 

Books  fob  the  Yovhq.    A  Guide  for  Par- 

ents  and  Children.    Compiled  by  C.  M. 

Hewihs.    New  York :  P.  Leypoldt.    Pp. 

94. 

A  OLASSinED  list  of  the  books  most  suit* 
able  for  boys  and  girls,  including  both  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  years 
of  age.  The  author  is  librarian  of  the  Hart- 
ford Library  Association.  The  list  is  pref- 
aced by  a  terse  review  of  children's  books 
in  general ;  a  number  of  suggestions  on  the 
right  use  of  books;  notioes  of  the  best 
works  for  dilldren  in  English  and  American 
history ;  and  a  **  symposium,"  in  which  are 
quoted  the  expressions  of  several  authors 
and  authorities  on  the  reading  best  suited 
for  diUdien. 

Thb  Modbbn  Sphikx,  amd  bomb  or  hkb  Rid- 
dles. By  M.  J.  Savage.  Boston :  Qeoige 
H.  Ellis.    Pp.160.    Prioe,|l. 

A  VOLUME  of  Sunday-morning  sermons, 
of  which  the  first  six,  constituting  a  series, 
deal  particulariy  with  the  objects  of  life, 
business,  and  education.  In  the  first  ser- 
mon,  **  The  Modem  Sphinx  "  is  made  to  pro- 
pound the  question.  What  is  the  end  of 
manf  The  answer  given  is  that,  as  the 
earth  and  heavens  ^orify  God  by  befaig, 
man  can  ^orify  God  only  by  being  himself. 
To  help  him  accomplish  this  perfectly,  busi- 
ness, brains,  and  education  should  be  used 
and  sought,  not  for  themselves  only,  but  as 
and  aids  to  help  hhn  give  himself  the 
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highest  derelopment  The  other  Bermons 
are  on  ''The  NewBpi4>er— 4t0  Good  and  its 
EtU";  "ATroe  RepubUc";  "Progress and 
PoTerty**;  ''ReUgions  Transition";  and 
**The  Reign  of  the  Dead." 

On  THi  RiLAnoNs  or  Miobo-oboahisms  to 
DisBASK.  By  William  T.  Bbliield, 
M.  D.  Chicago:  W.  T.  Keener.  Pp. 
181. 

This  Tolnme  is  composed  of  the  four 
'*  Oartwiight  Lectures  "  deliTered  by  the  au- 
thor in  February  last,  before  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  New  York.  It  presents  a  clear 
and  intelligent  discussion  of  the  subject, 
oonsidering  the  nature  and  classification  of 
the  mioro-oiganisms,  their  action  on  plants 
and  animals,  the  diseases  they  occasion,  and 
the  methods  of  studying  them,  with  remarks 
on  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  accompanied 
by  good  illustrations.  We  have  been  asked 
to  name  some  comprehensive  work  on  the 
bacteria.  The  present  treatise  is  concise 
and  methodical,  and  makes  full  use  of  the 
latest  investigations. 

Handbook  or  Yebtbbbats  Dissbction.  By 
H.  Nbwbll  Habtin,  D.  So.,  and  William 
A.  MOALB,  H.  D.  Part  IL  How  to  dis- 
sect a  Bird.  New  York :  Haomillan  k 
Co.    Pp.  174.    Price,  60  cents. 

Thb  intention  of  the  series  of  which  this 
book  is  a  member  is  not  to  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  determine  species,  but  to  give  the 
young  morpholo^t  practical  directions  as- 
sisting hfan  to  learn  for  himself  what  a  fish, 
an  amphibian,  a  reptile,  a  bird,  and  a  mam- 
mal are,  when  considered  from  an  anatomical 
point  of  view  and  contrasted  with  one  an- 
other. In  the  present  volume  aro  given 
specific  and  detailed  directions  for  perform- 
ing the  several  operations  of  dissection  on 
a  bird,  which  aro  made  moro  dear  by  well- 
executed  illustrations.  The  work  has  been 
composed  chiefly  by  Dr.  Moale,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Martin. 

DiB  KiTpriBLiaiBiniGBN,  iRBB  Dabbtblluno 

UNB  YbBWBNDUNO  BBI  DBN  YOLKBM  DBS 

Altbbthums.  (Copper alloys:  their  rep- 
resentation and  application  by  the  peo- 
ple of  antiquity.)  By  Dr.  £.  Retbr. 
Vienna.    Pp.  16. 

Trb  author,  who  is  Professor  of  Ge- 
ology in  the  University  of  Yienna,  has  al- 


ready published  a  number  of  monographs  on 
several' of  tiie  metals  which  aro  the  objects 
of  man's  mining  enterprise  and  have  been 
applied  by  him  to  his  use,  in  whidi  he  has 
compressed  much  valuable  information.  In 
the  present  work  be  describes  the  uses  that 
have  been  made  of  the  alloys  of  copper,  in 
sections  treating  of  the  geology  and  disooT- 
ery  of  the  metal,  the  diaracteristics  of  the 
alloys,  the  valuable  uses  that  have  been 
made  of  them,  a  summary,  by  nations,  of 
the  kinds  of  alloys  that  have  been  used  by 
different  people,  and  the  literature  of  the 
subject 

DiB  KoRFERLICHB  ElOCNSOHAirBN  DBS  Ja- 

PANEB.  (The  Physical  Characteristics 
of  the  Japanese.)  An  Anthropolc«ical 
Study.  ByDr.ERwnrBABLZ.  First  Part. 
Yokohama:  Press  of  the  **Echo  du  Ja- 
pan."   Pp.  16. 

Thb  author  of  this  study  is  Professor  of 
Clinical  Medidne  in  the  University  of  Tokio, 
and  the  essay  is  a  contribution  to  the  **  Trans- 
actions" of  the  German  East-Asiatic  Soci- 
ety. Authorities  differ  greatly  in  their  esti- 
mates of  the  stature  and  other  physical  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Japanese,  and  betray  great 
inaccuracy  in  thdr  statements  on  the  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Baelz  has  sought  to  remedy  this 
difficulty  by  instituting  a  series  of  system- 
atic and  exact  measurements.  The  -pwi^pet 
gives  the  results  he  has  reached.  The  pres- 
ent (first)  part  considers  anatomical  details. 
It  is  to  be  followed  by  a  second  part,  treat- 
ing of  physiological  peculiarities. 
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SckMl  EiMilBttttlii  In  an  address 
before  the  Teachers*  Assodation  of  Cook 
County,  Illinois,  Colonel  Frands  W.  Paiker, 
formerly  of  Boston,  now  Principal  of  the 
County  Normal  Sdiool,  severely  condemned 
the  preralent  system  of  examining  in  sdiools. 
He  beUeyed  that  none  were  more  faithful  in 
their  efforts  than  the  teachers  of  to-day,  and 
none  were  more  anxious  to  do  good  than 
they.  He  had  wondered  why  progress  had 
not  been  greater,  and  had  come  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  the  greatest  obstacle  was  the 
examinations.  The  standard  for  the  work 
had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  work  it- 
self. He  believed  that  examinations  were 
the  greatest  curse  the  schools  had,  though 
they  might  be  made  the  greatest  blessing. 
^  What  is  the  true  motive  of  examinations  ? 
Real  teadiing  leads  to  the  systematic,  alU 
sided  upbuilding  of  a  compact  body  of 
knowledge  in  the  mhid.  In  this  upbuild- 
ing or  instruction,  every  faculty  of  the  mind 
is  brought  into  action — perception,  judg- 
ment, classification,  reason,  imagination,  and 
memory.  Examinations,  then,  should  test 
the  condition  and  progress  of  the  mind  in 
its  development  Is  the  common  standard 
of  examhuations  a  test  of  real  teadiingf  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  the  exammations  usually 
given  simply  test  the  pupil's  power  of  mem- 
oriang  disconnected  facts.  The  surest  way 
to  effectually  kill  all  desire  to  study  any 
subject,  say  history,  when  the  pupil  leaves 
sdiool,  is  the  memorizing  of  disconnected 
facts.  A  no  less  sure  way  of  creating  an 
intense  desire  to  read  history  is  to  take  one 
interesting  subject  and  read  from  Various 
books  all  that  is  said  about  it,  and  then 
under  the  guidance  of  a  skillful  teacher  to 
put  together  this  information,  arranging 
events  in  logical  order,  and  finally  writing 
out  in  good  English  the  whole  story.  It  is 
very  easy  for  an  expert  in  examinations  to 
judge  of  the  true  teaching  power  of  the 
teacher  in  such  work,  by  the  written  papers. 
If  meaningless  words  have  been  memorized, 
if  there  is  a  lack  of  research,  investigation, 
and  origmal  thought,  the  results  will  be 
painfully  evident 

**  Examinations  should  not  be  made  the 
test  of  fitness  for  promotion.  Those  who 
understand  children  will  readily  appreciate 
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the  ezdtement  and  strain  under  which  thej 
labor,  when  their  fate  depends  upon  the 
correct  answering  of  ten  disconnected  ques- 
tions. It  is  well  known  to  jou  that  some 
of  the  best  pupils  generally  do  the  poorest 
work  in  the  confusion  that  attends  such 
highly-wrought  nervous  states.  How  much 
better,  then,  it  is  to  take  the  work  of  the 
pupil  for  the  whole  year,  than  the  results  of 
one  hour,  under  such  adverse,  conditions  I  If 
the  teacher  really  teaches,  and  faithfully 
watches  the  mental  growth  of  her  pupils 
through  the  work  of  one  or  more  years,  she 
alone  is  the  best  judge  of  their  fitness  to  do 
the  work  of  the  next  grade.  The  examina- 
tions of  a  superintendent  should  be  to  ascer- 
tain  whether  the  principals  under  his  charge 
have  the  requisite  ability  and  knowledge  to 
organize,  teach,  and  supervise  a  large  school 
The  examhiations  of  the  principal  should 
test  the  teaching  power  of  his  teachers. 
And,  lastly,  the  teachers  should  test  by  ex- 
aminations the  mental  growth  of  their  pupils. 
This  is  the  true  economical  system  of  respon- 
sibility. First  asoertam  that  superintend- 
ent, principal,  and  teacher  can  be  trusted,  and 
then  trust  them.  The  testimony  of  count- 
less good  teachers  has  been  uniform,  when 
asked,  *  Why  don't  you  do  better  work  ?  why 
don't  you  use  the  methods  learned  in  normal 
schools,  and  educational  periodicals,  and 
books  ? '  '  We  can  not  do  it.  Look  at  our 
course  of  study.  In  three  weeks  or  months 
these  children  will  be  examined.  We  have 
not  one  moment  of  time  to  spend  in  real 
teaching.'  No  wonder  that  teadiing  is  a 
trade  and  not  an  art !  No  wonder  there  is 
little  or  no  demand  for  books  upon  the  sci- 
ence and  art  of  teachingi" 

The  Alps  !■  fttntm  Ttees*— The  ancient 
Romans,  says  Professor  H.  NiSsen,  of  Stras- 
burg,  saw  in  the  Alps  a  kind  of  a  wall  com- 
pletely  shutting  them  out  from  the  people 
living  beyond  them,  and  so  for  centuries 
they  hesitated  to  take  possession  of  the 
mountain-lands,  although  their  lemons  had 
subjected  all  the  country  at  the  base  of  the 
Alps  to  the  Rhine,  and  had  made  demon- 
strations toward  Germany  and  England.  So 
great  was  their  dread  of  those  unknown 
heights  that  they  quietly  endured  the  au- 
dacity of  the  rapacious  tribes  inhabiting 
them  till  about  fifteen  years  b.  o.    Tet  Han- 


nibal had  crossed  them  for  the  first  time  ta 
September  of  218  b.  c.  This  was  ccmsid- 
ered  a  deed  of  such  magnitifde  that  its  suc- 
cess was  ascribed  by  the  southern  people 
to  the  assistance  of  the  heavenly  powers. 
The  darkness  that  rested  over  the  Alps  was 
first  illuminated  by  the  historian  Polybios, 
who  visited  them  and  described  them  from 
his  own  observations.  Roman  power  was 
extended  over  them  by  Augustus  Osesar,  b.  c. 
15.  Afterward  roads  were  built  over  them, 
fourteen  at  least,  the  laying  out  of  which 
shows  that  they  were  made  after  careful 
studies  of  the  situation  by  the  engine^^ 
The  opening  of  the  mountams  to  travel  was 
followed  by  a  great  streaming  of  adventur- 
ers in  search  of  the  riches  to  be  found  in 
the  regions  beyond,  and  scenes  were  enacted 
very  much  like  those  which  were  witnessed 
a  few  years  ago  in  California.  At  one  time 
gold  was  found  in  such  abundance  that  the 
price  of  the  metal  was  depreciated  thirty-four 
per  cent  through  all  Italy.  The  treasure- 
hunters  carried  vines  with  them  and  planted 
them  wherever  they  settled  down ;  and  to 
this,  in  part,  Germany  owes  its  wealth  in 
vin'eyards.  The  forests  were  laid  waste,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  just  as  they  are  now 
wherever  a  new  settlement  is  planted,  and 
with  similar  results.  The  Romans  had  no 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
the  mountains,  so  highly  admired  by  mod- 
em taste,  but  expressed  only  dread  of  them 
and  abhorrence  of  their  savage  aspect,  whidi 
they  considered  well  represented  in  the  bar- 
barous names  their  indwellers  gave  to  them. 
They  entertained  the  wildest  ideas  of  the 
height  of  the  mountains,  which  they  exag- 
gerated tremendously.  Pliny,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  Como,  at  their  very  foot,  speaks  of 
one  of  the  peaks  as  being  fifty  miles  high, 
or  sixteen  times  as  high  as  Mont  Blanc. 

The  TeMDi  %t  Sukes.— Drs.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  and  Edward  T.  Reichert  have  ob- 
tuned  the  venoms  from  several  snakes  in 
the  shape  of  a  turbid,  yellowish  fluid,  vary- 
ing in  viscidity,  odorless,  and  having  an  acid 
reaction.  AU  the  venoms  are  soluble  in 
water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  save  for  a 
slight  cloudiness  which  but  slowly  settles. 
The  poisonous  principle  of  the  venom  of 
the  moccasin  and  the  rattlesnake  appears  to 
reside  in  two  out  of  three  proteids  which  it 
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oontdns,  one  of  which  ia  analogous  to  pep- 
tones and  is  a  pntrefadent,  while  the  other 
is  akin  to  globaline  and  is  a  mnch  more 
&tal  poison,  probably  attacking  the  respir- 
atory centers  and  destroying  the  power  of 
the  Mood  to  dot.  The  third  proteid  resem- 
bles the  albomens,  and  is  probaUy  innocent. 
The  poisons  of  the  rattlemake,  copperhead, 
and  moccasin  are  capable  of  being  destroyed 
by  bromine,  iodine,  bromohydric  add  (thirty- 
three  per  cent),  sodimn  hydrate,  potassiom 
hydrate,  and  potassiom  permanganate. 

iiUheptte  qialtttes  tf  Copper.— A  few 

jears  ago  copper  was  miiTersally  regarded 
as  a  deadly  poison,  and  any  questioning  on 
the  subject  would,  as  M.  Gautier  obsenres, 
hare  been  regarded  as  absurd.  This  opin- 
ion has  been  shaken  by  recent  investiga- 
tions. H.  v.  Burq  claims  for  copper  bcdae- 
fidal  properties  as  a  disinfectant  and  pro- 
I^ylactic.  He  has  obserred  for  thirty  years 
that  workmen  in  copper  and  players  on  musi- 
cal instnunents  of  brass,  who  were  liable 
daily  to  absorb  notable  quantities  of  pure 
copper-dusts,  enjoyed  a  remarkable  immu- 
nity from  infectious  diseases.  This  was  es- 
tablished in  the  case  of  the  cholera  in  1869 
and  1873,  during  the  epidemic  which  pre- 
Tiiled  in  Paris  in  1876  and  1877,  and  hi 
the  recent  yisitation  of  typhoid  fever,  which 
was  the  immediate  occasion  of  M.  Burq's 
making  a  communication  to  the  French 
Acadony  on  tlie  subject.  M.  Burq  has 
been  encouraged,  by  his  own  experiments 
and  those  of  other  physicians  whom  he 
dtee,  to  recommend  the  administration  of 
salts  of  copper  as  a  preventive  and  remedy 
m  cases  of  infectious  disease.  M.  A.  Gautier 
has  recently  published  a  book  on  "  Copper 
and  Lead  hi  Food  and  Industiy,"  in  which 
he  denies  that  copper  is  as  dangerous  a 
substance  as  it  has  been  considered  to  be. 
Qting  the  observations  of  Burq,  Galippe, 
and  other  authors,  he  discusses,  in  substan- 
tial agreement  with  them,  the  effect  which 
copper  has  in  industry  and  in  general  use 
upon  workmen  engaged  with  it,  and  upon 
public  health.  He  represents  it  as  a  normal 
constituent  in  many  of  our  foods.  Wheat, 
barley,  rice,  beans,  coffee,  etc,  constantly 
contain  of  it  quantities  varying  from  four  to 
ten  milligrammes  per  kilogramme.  Prepared 
foods— greened  pickles,  diocolate,  eta— con- 


tain much  more  copper,  from  ten  to  two 
hundred  milligrammes  per  kilogramme; 
and  the  author  shows  that,  as  a  rule,  we 
consume  five  milligrammes  of  metallic  cop- 
per a  day  without  receiving  any  serious  in- 
jury from  it.  These  quantities  could  be  in- 
creased without  much  danger,  but  the  taste 
of  the  salts  of  the  metal  b  so  disagreeable, 
and  their  oolor  so  conspicuous,  that  stronger 
doses  would  make  the  food  nauseous  and 
repuldve,  so  that  the  danger  of  one  taking 
a  fatal  dose  of  copper  is  really  quite  remote. 
All  food  becomes  uneatable  when  it  con- 
tains four  grammes  per  kilogramme  of  cop- 
per salts ;  even  voluntaiy  poisoning  by  cop- 
per  is  almost  impossible.  A  practical  infer- 
ence from  these  observations  would  be,  that 
the  care  we  take  to  tin  our  copper  cooking, 
vessels  b  usdess.  M.  Gautier  maintahis, 
that  it  is  even  dangerous ;  for  most  tin  con- 
tains lead,  a  deadly  poison  even  in  small 
doses;  and  it  is  this  metal,  hi  M.  Gautier's 
ophiion,  that  is  guilty  of  the  damage  that 
has  been  attributed  to  copper.  It  meets  us 
everywhere,  and  always  leaves  its  mark  in 
some  damage  to  our  system,  slight  in  the  de- 
tail, but  cumulative  in  the  aggregate.  We 
absorb  it  with  our  preserved  foods,  fnxn 
glazed  papers  and  oil-cloths,  from  paint, 
from  enamels  and  crockery,  from  tin-ware, 
and  from  cosmetics,  a  little  every  day,  till 
at  last  enough  of  the  person  is  accumulated 
in  the  system  to  make  its  strength  very 
plainly  felt. 

Htw  Btlsfau  an  dried.— Malaga  raisins 
are  made  from  two  disthict  kinds  of  grapes 
— the  Muscat,  which  is  hidigenous ;  and  the 
Pero-Ximenes,  which  was  imported  from 
Germany  two  hundred  or  more  years  ago. 
Opfaiions  differ  concerning  the  respective 
merits  of  the  two  varieties.  The  vines  are 
strongly  manured,  and  are  allowed  to  stretch 
themselves  over  the  ground  and  absorb  all 
atmospheric  heat  The  fruit  is  not  all  gath- 
ered at  one  time,  but  the  same  piece  of 
ground  is  gone  over  three  times,  so  that  all 
the  grapes  may  have  the  necessary  ripeness. 
The  raisins  are  prepared  by  washing,  by  dry- 
ing by  steam,  or  by  simple  drying  in  the  sun. 
To  dry  the  grapes  by  the  washhig  method, 
furnaces  of  feeble  draught  are  made  in  which 
wood  is  used  as  f  ueL  A  round  kettle  of 
three  or  four  hundred  quarts'  capadty  re- 
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odveft  a  lye  fonned  from  the  reddue  or 
refuse  of  the  grapes  after  pressing,  which  is 
either  that  obtained  from  the  present  year 
or  some  that  has  been  kept  from  a  preyious 
vintage.  The  raisins,  held  in  wire  colan- 
ders holding  from  five  to  eight  pounds  each, 
are  plunged  in  this  lye  while  it  is  b<^ling. 
After  the  immersion,  the  workmen  exam- 
ine the  skins  to  see  if  they  are  shriveled 
enough.  If  not,  they  immerse  the  grapes 
a  second  time,  whidi  is  usually  the  last. 
The  process  of  immersion  is  a  very  delicate 
one,  requiring  skillful  watching  and  keen 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  The 
grapes  must  not  be  allowed  to  burst,  nor 
the  skins  to  crack.  The  grapes  must  not 
get  too  hot  or  be  too  sweet,  or  the  raisins 
will  mold.  Raisins  dried  by  this  process 
are  considered  inferior.  To  prepare  rai- 
sins by  steam,  the  grapes,  after  having  been 
sunned  for  twenty-four  hours,  are  put  on 
drying-shelves  in  a  room  heated  by  steam  to 
160**  Fahr.,  and  kept  there  for  twenty-four 
hours,  when  they  are  taken  to  a  cooling- 
room  to  be  gradually  cooled  till  they  are 
ready  to  be  packed.  Drying  in  the  sun  Is  pre- 
ferred to  the  other  processes  wherever  the 
sun  affords  enough  heat  Stagings  are  built 
of  brick  or  stone,  on  which  the  grapes  are 
exposed  at  such  an  angle  of  inclination  as 
to  be  in  the  sun  throughout  the  day.  A 
temperature  of  US'*  is  thus  attained  in  Au 
gust  At  night,  the  grapes  are  covered  with 
canvas  or  with  boards.  During  the  process 
of  drying,  those  grapes  that  remain  green  or 
are  spoiled  are  carefully  removed,  and  each 
grape  is  turned,  in  order  to  preserve  a  uni- 
formity in  the  darkening  of  color.  Raisins 
prepared  by  the  scalding  process  dry  in  four 
days,  while  those  dried  in  the  sun  take  ten 
days,  but  the  difference  of  time  is  largely 
compensated  for  by  the  economy  of  ex- 
penditure. The  raisins  are  not  ready  for 
packing  immediately  after  being  dried,  but 
have  to  be  kept  for  several  days  in  the 
stores  on  the  planks  on  which  they  are  car- 
ried. Those  that  are  spoiled  or  defective 
are  picked  out,  especially  if  they  appear 
broken  or  bruised,  for  one  drop  of  moisture 
from  them  would  probably  damage  a  whole 
l^x.  The  crop  of  raisins  produced  in  the 
Malaga  district  from  the  vintage  of  1380 
and  1881  is  estimated  at  between  2,000,000 
and  2,060,000  boxes  of  22  pounds  each. 


€wtrip€tal  aiii  CoMftigal  ■•vMiMts 
tf  the  liMbs.— Dr.  G.  Delaunay  controverts 
the  theory  of  Carl  Yogt,  that  the  direction 
of  the  lines  in  writing,  whether  from  right 
to  left,  the  result  of  a  centripetal,  or  from 
left  to  right,  the  result  of  a  centrifugal, 
movement  of  the  hand,  depends  upon  ex- 
terior conditions  rather  than  a  physiological 
necessity.  His  investigations  have  taught 
him  to  believe  that  the  general  direction  of 
all  movements  is  determined  by  physiological 
and  anatomical  influences.  Quadrapeds,  he 
says,  as  a  rule  are  capable  only  of  vertical 
or  forward  and  backward  movements;  a 
few  of  them,  as  the  cat  and  monkeys,  can 
make  centripetal  movements.  Han  is  the 
only  one  who  can  execute  centrifugal  ones. 
The  physiological  evolution  from  vertical  to 
lateral — first  centripetal,  then  centrifugal — 
movements,  is  a  result  of  an  anatomical  evo- 
lution that  has  been  well  described  by 
Broca,  in  his  work  on  the  '*  Order  of  Pri- 
mates." According  to  H.  Delaunay*s  re- 
searches, movements  are  rather  centripetal 
than  centrifugal  with  primitive  or  inferior 
races — ^rather  centrifugal  than  centripetal 
with  superior  races ;  and  the  change  from 
one  to  the  other  takes  place  as  the  race 
advances.  Formerly  watches  were  wound 
from  right  to  left— now  they  are  wound 
from  left  to  right  Some  English  watches 
are  an  exception,  but  the  Americans,  who 
are  more  advanced  in  evolution  (so  M.  De- 
launay says)  than  the  European  English, 
wind  their  watches  from  left  to  right  As 
it  is  with  watches,  so  it  is  with  most  other 
machineiy.  Writing  from  right  to  left  was 
characteristic  of  the  earlier  nations,  and  is 
still  so  of  the  less  advanced  peoples,  but 
has  given  way  to  writing  from  left  to  right 
as  the  races  have  improved.  As  between 
the  sexes,  women  are  more  inclined  to  oesk- 
tripetal,  men  to  centrifugal,  movements; 
this  is  seen  in  drawing  and  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  clothing.  Children  are  more  in- 
clined to  centripetal  than  to  centrifugal 
movements;  they  strike  with  their  palms 
rather  than  with  the  backs  of  their  hands, 
draw  from  right  to  left,  and  have  a  propen- 
sity to  spell  and  write  in  the  same  direction. 
M.  Delaunay  sees  in  this  a  tendency  to 
atavism.  As  between  individuals,  the  more 
intelligent  persons,  better  scholars,  are  more 
ready  in  left  to  right,  or  centrifugal ;  the  lees 
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intdUgent,  poor  adiolara,  in  right  to  left, 
or  centripetal  modona.  Idiots  can  hardly 
itrike  with  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  are 
not  at  ease  in  lateral  moTements.  In  a 
psychological  respect,  centripetal  gestures 
denote  primitiye,  egoistio^  retrograde  ideas, 
as  is  seen  in  the  attitude  of  the  miser  hold- 
ing his  treasure,  and  of  the  coward  in  the 
presence  of  danger.  Centrifugal  gestures 
express  generous,  expaniriTe,  altruistic,  brave 
ideas  and  passions.  The  gesture  of  ac- 
damation  or  applause,  for  example,  is  as 
elevated,  as  outward,  as  centrifugal,  as  pos- 
sible. '*  Pleasure,"  says  M.  Charles  Richet, 
"  corresponds  with  a  movement  of  blooming, 
of  £latation,  of  extension.  In  grief,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  shrink,  we  withdraw  upon 
ourselves  in  a  general  movement  of  flexion.** 
Thus,  in  the  psychological  as  well  as  in 
oAer  points  of  view,  centripetal  gestures 
mark  inferiority,  centrifugal  ones  superi- 
ority. 

iHctoit  ieve  tf  Hmey.— The  bodies  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  of  the  Spartan 
King  Agesipolis  were  preserved  in  honey. 
The  andent  Assyrians  also  used  the  same 
substance  for  embalming.  Its  preservative 
effects  are,  however,  only  temporary,  for, 
although  it  prevents  the  entrance  of  the 
germs  of  decay  for  a  time,  it  is  itself  ulti- 
mately overtaken  by  decay,  and  the  bodies 
it  covers  must  follow  it.  The  ancient  use  of 
honey  for  food  was  much  more  important 
than  its  application  to  purposes  of  embalm- 
isg.  The  Greek  mythology  attributes  its 
ori^  to  Jupiter,  who  in  his  youth  was  fed 
by  goats  with  milk  and  by  bees  with  honey. 
He  adopted  ambrosia,  a  compound  of  milk 
and  honey,  to  be  the  food  of  the  gods,  and, 
taking  care  that  the  earth  should  be  sup- 
plied, caused  it  to  fall  as  a  dew  from  the 
sky,  and  taught  the  bees  to  make  cells  of 
wax  and  store  honey  in  them.  Aristotle 
said  that  honey  fell  from  the  air  at  the  ris- 
ing of  the  stars  and  whenever  there  was  a 
rainbow ;  Pliny,  that  it  comes  out  of  the  air 
at  about  daybreak ;  whence,  he  adds,  *'  we 
find  the  leaves  bedewed  with  honey  when 
the  morning  twilight  appears,  and  persons 
in  the  open  air  may  feel  It  in  their  clothes 
and  hair."  He  also  regrets  that  it  can  not 
reach  us  as  pure  as  it  starts,  but  has  to  be 
polluted  by  the  various  substances  it  meets 


in  coming  throng  the  air.  The  northern 
sagas  likewise  represent  honey  as  a  heavenly 
product,  and  relate  that  it  drops  upon  the 
earth  fitun  the  holy  ash,  and  is  food  to  the 
bees.  The  ancients  used  honey  as  exten- 
sively as  they  did,  probably,  because  they 
had  not  learned  to  extract  sugar  from  the 
cane.  Nearchus  says  the  Macedonians 
found  the  sugar-cane  in  India,  referring 
probably  to  the  bamboo  and  its  sweet  juices, 
and  Diodorus  and  Theophrastus  speak  of 
the  sweet  juice  produced  by  a  cane  or  reed- 
like plant;  but,  if  cane-sugar  was  known 
at  all  in  antiquity,  it  was  known  only  aa 
a  rarity,  and  hcmey  was  still  the  preemi- 
nent sweetener.  The  ancients  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  variations  in  the  quality 
of  hcmey,  according  to  the  season  when  it 
was  stored  and  the  plants  whence  it  was  de- 
rived. Honey  was  also  used  as  a  medidne 
for  affections  of  the  throat,  inflammations 
of  the  lungs,  and  pleurisy,  and  as  an  anti- 
dote for  snake  and  mushroom  poisoning.  It 
iras  given  with  mead  in  apoplexy;  mixed 
with  rose-oil  it  was  applied  to  diseased  ears ; 
and  it  was  used  to  kill  vermin  hi  the  head. 
The  andent  Germans  had  a  mead  or  honey 
vine,  which  was  made  by  the  fermentation 
of  a  mixture  of  honey,  water,  and  herbs,  and 
contained  about  seventeen  per  cent  of  aloo- 
hoL  Some  jmdent  writers  imagined  that 
bees  were  devdoped  in  the  decomposing 
bodies  of  animals,  and  an  Arcadian  shep. 
herd  is  credited  with  having  discovered  the 
art  of  cultivating  them  in  this  way.  Melandi- 
then  believed  something  of  the  kind,  and 
saw  in  it  evidence  of  Providence  and  a  noble 
symbol  of  the  Christian  Church.  Honey 
formed  an  important  article  of  trade  in  the 
middle  ages,  but  gradually  declined  under 
the  competition  of  cane-sugar.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  monasteries  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  caused  also  a  limitation  in  the 
use  of  wax-lights,  and  a  reduction  in  the  de- 
mand for  comb. 

Trees  tf  Lake  Chad.— Dr.  Nachtigal  in 
his  **  African  Journeys  "  describes  some  curi- 
ous trees  that  grow  in  the  region  of  Lake 
Chad.  The  butter-tree,  called  in  that  coun- 
try tdso-kan,  bears  a  green  round  fruit, 
ripening  into  yellow,  about  as  large  as  a 
small  citron.  This  fruit  consists  of  a  nut 
resembling  a  horse-chestnut  in  color  and 
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size,  and  a  palatable,  fleshy,  amootb-skinned 
covering  like  a  pluuL  The  nut  affords  an 
oil,  which  solidifies  under  a  slight  decrease 
of  temperature,  and  is  used  throughout 
North  Africa  as  a  substitute  for  butter. 
The  Parkia  Inglobosa  {runno4can)  of  the 
same  region,  a  leguminous  plant,  furnishes 
an  excellent  food  in  its  seeds,  which  are 
eatable  while  still  unripe.  The  ripe  seeds 
contain  a  thick,  saffron-colored  marrow  in- 
closing black,  shining  grains.  The  meal 
made  from  them  forms  when  mixed  with 
water  or  milk  a  pap,  which  has  a  sweet  and 
pleasant  taste  at  first,  but  soon  cloys.  Re- 
lieved with  sour  milk  or  tamarind-juice,  it 
forms  a  dish  healthful  and  enjoyable  to  all. 
The  wool-tree  (Eriodendron  anfractwmim) 
is  the  third  characteristic  tree  of  the  coun- 
try. It  rises  straight  up,  with  thick,  hori- 
zontal branches  arranged  in  whorls  one 
above  the  other,  and  derives  its  name  from 
its  fruit,  which  bursts  like  ^e  pods  of  cot- 
ton and  discloses  a  similar  mass  of  fibers, 
lustrous  and  soft  as  eider-down.  This 
**  wool "  is  used  for  the  stufi^g  of  cushions 
and  mattresses  and  for  the  wadding-armor 
of  the  heavy  cavalry.  It  has  the  valuable 
property  of  never  becoming  so  compact  but 
that  it  can  be  restored  to  its  original  volume 
by  a  short  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  tree  is 
a  favorite  place  of  refuge  for  the  negroes  in 
time  of  danger.  Taking  their  children  and 
goods  up  with  them,  they  secure  an  excel- 
lent natural  fortress  among  the  whorls  of 
its  limbs. 

DisposttlM  %t  Sewige.— Professor  Hen- 
ry Robinson  remarks,  in  a  paper  on  '*  Home 
Sanitation  and  Sewage  Disposal,"  that  the 
latter  question  should  be  regarded  as  involv- 
ing a  combination  of  sanitary  and  agricul- 
tural interests,  of  which  the  first  is  para- 
mount and  the  latter  should  be  disregarded 
when  incompatible  with  it.  Sewage  is  puri- 
fied in  passing  through  the  soil  by  one  or 
more  of  three  processes :  1.  By  simple  fil- 
tration or  removal  of  the  suspended  matter ; 
2.  By  the  precipitation  and  retention,  in  the 
soil,  of  ammonia  and  various  organic  sub- 
stances previously  in  solution ;  and,  8.  The 
oxidation  of  ammonia  and  of  organic  mat- 
ter with  the  aid  of  living  organisms.  A  fil- 
ter-bed may  be  constructed  so  as  to  have  a 
greater  oxidizing  power  than  would  be  pos- 


sessed by  ordinary  soil  and  subsoil,  by  lay- 
ing over  a  system  of  drain-pipes  a  few  feet 
of  soil  obtained  from  the  surface  of  a  good 
field,  care  being  taken  to  select  a  soil  con- 
taining a  considerable  amount  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  organic  matter.  Such  a  filter- 
bed  would  be  far  more  porous  than  a  natn- 
ral  soil  and  subsoil,  and  would  possess  ac- 
tive oxidiizng  functions  throughout  its  whole 
depth.  The  presence  of  antiseptics  inter, 
feres  with  the  fermentation,  and  refuse  from 
chemical  works  hinders  the  progress  of  pu- 
rification. Much  valuable  information  bae 
been  published  by  Drs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert 
on  the  chemical  changes  that  take  place  in 
the  soil  under  varying  circumstanoes ;  and 
Dr.  Angus  Smith,  a  rivers  pollution  inspect- 
or, has  much  to  say  in  his  last  annual  re- 
port  on  the  action  of  air  on  sewage  and  the 
mode  of  treating  sewage  so  as  to  hasten 
aeration ;  while  in  a  previous  report  he  has 
discussed  the  treatment  of  sewage  by  chem- 
icals. Much  information  on  these  subjects 
may  also  be  found  in  Mrs.  Robinson's  work  on 
"  Sewage  Disposal "  (Spon,  London).  Well- 
adapted  lands  have  been  found  capable  of 
purifying  the  sewage  of  about  five  hundred 
people  per  acre.  The  average  amount  dis- 
posed of  in  nineteen  towns  where  broad  ir- 
rigation was  practiced  was  equivalent  to  the 
sewage  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  peo- 
ple per  acre. 

CemmolctliUlty  ef  Disetse  by  F««dr— 

Except  the  diseases  assodated  with  tape- 
worm and  trichine,  the  only  animal  diseases 
which  there  is  or  has  been  ground  for  regard- 
ing as  transmissible  to  man,  through  ingest- 
ed meat,  are  cattle-plague,  swine-typhoid, 
epizootic  pleuro-pneumonia,  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  anthrax  and  anthracoid  diseases, 
erysipelas,  and  tuberculosis.  Mr.  Francis 
Yacher,  medical  officer,  of  Birkenhead,  Eng- 
land, having  examined  the  evidence  in  re- 
spect to  the  communicability  of  these  seven 
diseases,  has  announced  the  conclusion,  In 
the  "Sanitary  Record,"  that  only  two  of 
them — foot-and-mouth  disease  and  anthrax 
—can  as  yet  be  pronounced  communicable 
to  man  by  infected  flesh,  while  the  comma- 
nicability  of  the  others,  although  it  can  not 
be  positively  denied,  remains  unproved. 
Cattle-plague  has  been  supposed  to  be  al- 
lied to  various  forms  of  human  disease,  but 
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pathologists  now  refuse  to  accept  sodi  kin- 
ship in  tnj  shape.    The  possibility  of  com- 
monictdng  eren  a  mild  f onn  of  disease  by 
etting  meat  infected  with  iindeq)e8t  is  not 
soppofted  by  any  recorded  instance;  yet 
experiments  whether  snch  food  would  con- 
vey infection  must  have  been  tried  millions 
of  times.  Instances  aredtedin  which  thou- 
sands of  affected  cattle  were  eaten  during 
epixooties  with  no  bad  results.    Typhdd 
fever  of  swine  was  declared  by  Dr.  William 
Bndd,  in  1865,  to  be  the  exact  counterpart 
of  enteric  ferer  in  man,  but  his  conclusion 
has  recently  been  found  untenable  after  a 
most  exhaustiTe  research.     The  meat  of 
swine  ill  with  it  is  of  inferior  quality  and 
dimhiished  nntritlTe  ralue,  and  is  unfit  for 
food  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
bat  it  does  not  cany  typhoid  f eyer.    Eplao- 
otic  pleuro-pneumonia  taints  the  whole  car- 
cass of  the  animal  affected,  and  commu- 
nicates blood-poisoning  by  inoculation.    Dr. 
linngstone  says  that  in  South  Africa  the 
meat  of  animals  that  died  of  it  caused 
fflaligoant  carbuncles  in  those  who  ate  it. 
Br.  Letheby  relates  that  a  number  of  per- 
sons were  made  sick  by  eating  sausages 
made  of  it  in  London  in  1860.    Dr.  Chungee 
mentions  a  preralence  of  carbuncles  in  a 
conrict  establishment  where  such  meat  was 
used,  whidi  ceased  when  the  use  was  dis- 
continued ;  but  similar  meat  has  been  used 
laigdy  in  Paris,  the  north  of  France,  at 
Lille,  and  even  in  England,  without  Tisible 
dangerous  effects.    Cattle  fed  on  parts  of 
<fiseased  hogs,  and  made  to  drink  the  food 
from  diseased  pleurae,  and  aninuds  in  the 
Zoological  gardens  fed  on  the  meat,  suffered 
no  ill  effects.    The  cooomunication  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  to  man,  according  to 
Gamgee,  **  admits  of  no  doubt."    The  dis- 
ease has  been  transmitted  by  drinking  the 
milk  of  animals  affected  and  by  inoculation, 
and  there  is  a  strong' presumption  that  it 
can  be  conreyed  by  ingested  meat    The 
existence  of  anthrax  is  determined  by  the 
presence  of  the  bncUlu$  cmikraeit  in  the 
blood  of  the  subject    It  is  communicable 
by  contact,  for  the  badlli  can  make  their 
way  through  capillaries  and  large  vessels, 
and  can  pierce  the  skin  and  insinuate  them- 
selres  where  it  has  not  been  broken.    Ex- 
periment shows  that  the  disease  ^  can  be 
as  readily  conreyed  by  food  as  in  any  other 


way.  If  any  portion  of  food  ingested  con- 
tains live  badlli,  or  their  spores,  the  con- 
sumer runs  a  terrible  risk ;  andthetenadty 
of  life  of  these  organisms  is  so  great  we 
can  not  assign  a  limit  to  it**  ScTcral  forms 
of  disease  have  been  referred  to  anthracoid 
causes.  Whether  they  are  anthraooidal  or 
not  can  be  ascertained  by  seardiing  for  the 
bacillus,  which,  if  present,  may  be  seen  with 
a  glass  of  not  very  high  power.  The  com- 
municaUlity  of  erysipelas  to  man  from  in- 
fected food,  though  exceedhigly  probable, 
is  hardly  capable  of  direct  proof.  To  con- 
vey it  through  food  by  hioculation  only  re- 
qvdres  that  it  be  present  hi  the  food,  that 
the  food  be  imperfectly  cooked,  and  that 
the  consumer  have  a  minute  wound  in  his 
mouth.  With  regard  to  tuberculosis,  Mr. 
Vadier  contends  that  direct  evidence  of  the 
human  form  of  the  disease  having  been 
conveyed  by  ingested  flesh  from  anfanals 
affected  by  bovine  tuberculosis,  or  •*  pearl, 
disease,**  is  wanting,  although  such  flesh  is 
daily  sold  and  bought  in  the  open  market, 
and  daily  consumed  by  all  classes.  The 
indirect  evidence  *'has  really  little  bearing 
upon  the  point  at  issue.** 

KtMig*  iMd  Heital  HygleM  u  Cira- 
ttf«  igeits.— Dr.  Playfair  has  given  ac- 
counts fai  the  *'  British  Medical  Journal  **  of 
three  really  wonderful  recoveries  from  seri- 
ous disease  by  the  *' Weir  Mitchell**  treat- 
ment, in  which  massage  and  mental  hygiene 
are  the  prindpal  agents  relied  upon.  One 
patient,  who  had  been  unable  to  retain  fbod 
in  any  quantities  for  flve  years,  began  to 
recover  in  three  days,  and  in  ten  days  had 
an  enormous  appetite;  another,  a  sufferer 
for  four  years  from  partial  paralysis,  began 
to  recover  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  was  well 
in  a  month;  the  third  had  been  epileptic 
and  partly  paralytic  for  sixteen  years.  She 
began  to  improve  in  a  few  days,  was  out 
driving  and  walking  in  six  weeks,  and  two 
months  afterward  went  on  a  sea-voyage  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  course  of 
which  she  attended  her  former  nurse  through 
a  fit  of  dokness,  and  from  which  she  came 
back  in  robust  health.  The  treatment  In 
these  cases  consisted  of  removal  of  the  pa- 
tient from  her  home  surroundings,  and  her 
complete  isolation  with  her  nurse ;  and  sys- 
tematic muscular  movement,  with  the  use  of 
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the  f aradidc  eurrent,  azid  Tigoroos  feedings 
to  which  the  appetite  wm  found  ready  to 
respond.  Dr.  Pkjfair  attributee  the  chief 
value  of  the  treatment  to  the  f{U!t  that  it  ap- 
peals not  to  one  only  but  to  many  influ- 
ces  of  a  curatiye  character.  The  "Louis- 
ville Medical  Kews/'  reyiewing  the  cases, 
believes  that  the  imagination  is  the  moet 
prominent  agent  in  effecting  the  cures,  and 
is  ready  to  dass  them  with  **  faith-cures." 

'  PhMpk»ieMeiee  li  PllKt8.~M.  Cri6  re- 
marks, in  a  communication  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  that  "  it  is  known  that 
the  flowers  of  phanerogams  are  capable  un- 
der certain  droumstanoes  of  produdng  phoa- 
phoreecent  light  The  phenomenon  has  been 
verified,  especially  of  the  nasturtium  and  the 
marigold.  Some  years  ago  I  myself  saw 
phosphorescent  lights  emitted  hi  stormy 
weather  from  the  flowers  of  the  Trcpoeium 
nuytu,  cultivated  in  a  garden.  The  emission 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  mushrooms 
The  agaric  of  the  olive,  which  grows  in 
Provence,  at  the  foot  of  the  olive-trees,  is 
distinguished  for  its  white,  quiet,  uniform 
light,  which  resembles  that  of  phosphorus 
dissolved  in  oil."  Several  other  species  of 
luminous  agaric  are  known,  but  the  property 
is  not  limited  to  that  genus.  The  Shizo- 
morpha^  or  the  vegetative  apparatus  of  a 
considerable  number  of  mushrooms,  are  also 
phosphorescent  These  cryptogams,  which 
are  common  in  mines,  give  a  light  by  which 
miners  can  see  their  hands.  The  luminous 
threads  of  Bhizomorpha  subterranea  are 
easy  to  perceive  in  the  Pontpean  mine,  near 
Rennes.  Luminous  filaments  of  a  rhizomor- 
pha  have  been  observed  in  branches  of  the 
elder.  The  Xylaria  polymorphoy  collected 
from  old  stalks  in  a  garden,  has  been  seen 
to  emit  a  feeble  white  glow,  like  that  of 
phosphorus  in  the  air. 

Prtfeflwr  Tlrcli«w  ra  HmMdt— A 

monument  to  William  and  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  was  unveiled  at  the  University 
of  Berlin  on  the  28th  of  May.  Professor 
Yirchow  delivered  an  address  on  the  occa- 
sion, in  which  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  character  and  value  of  the  work  of  the 
two  brothers.  "  We  older  men,*'  he  said, 
"  who  have  learned  personally  from  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt,  and  have  hi  part 


worked  with  him,  feel  our  strength  lenewed 
when  we  see  how  the  memory  of  the  time  of 
the  new  birth  of  our  people  is  perpetuated  to 
posterity  in  the  many  monuments  of  our  city. 
One  who  walks  through  our  streets  will  dis- 
cover that  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Stem  and 
the  Humboldts,  Bliicher  and  SchwarnhcMrst, 
did  not  casuaUy  live  side  by  side,  but  that  a 
recognizable  connection  prevailed  in  their 
d^elopment,  and  wove  their  works  together 
to  a  single  end.  E?ery  German  will  look 
with  pride  upon  the  men  who  have  risen 
from  out  of  the  midst  of  the  people  to  the 
hi^iest  places  of  honor,  because  they 
wakened  and  unfettered  the  noblest  forces 
of  the  nation.  Especially  could  our  aca- 
demio  youth,  who  have  these  models  before 
their  eyes  ev^  day,  learn  frcmi  the  history 
of  such  men  what  recompense  genuine 
work  can  gain.  Humbokit,  who  eonq^leted 
the*  Cosmos 'in  extreme  age,  and  who  wrote 
in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  *  For  thirty  years 
I  have  had  no  rest,  exoept  at  night,'  was  at 
one  time  a  siddy  lad,  whose  teacher  in  the 
first  years  of  his  childhood  doubted  whether 
he  would  ever  manifest  any  more  than  the 
most  ordinary  mental  faculties.  He,  whose 
youth  fell  in  an  age  when  hardly  anything 
but  speculative  wisdom,  poetic  invention  and 
dogniatic  tradition  were  held  in  honor,  had, 
in  his  incessant  struggles  in  nearly  all  the 
d<unains  of  natural  sdence,  brought  into 
avail  that  stronger  objective  method  of 
thought,  comprehensive  ui  its  grasp,  which 
has  since  become  the  pride  and  the  common 
estate  of  the  learned  of  modem  times. 
When  he  at  last,  like  the  world-sages  of 
antiquity,  united  in  himself  all  the  knowl. 
edge  of  his  time  on  natural  subjects,  and 
with  it  the  comprehensicm  of  its  historic 
growth,  it  was  not  the  knowledge  of  a  com- 
piler that  he  displayed,  but  the  fruit  of  long 
special  work  in  each  single  fidd.  He  served 
in  the  ranks  as  a  national  economist  and 
as  a  miner,  as  an  astronomer  and  as  a 
physkast,  as  a  chemist  and  as  a  geologist, 
as  an  anatomist  and  as  an  experimenter  in 
vegetable  and  animal  physiologv.  He  was 
the  first  scientific  travder  who  imependent- 
ly  studied  all  the  natural  and  political  ooadi- 
tions  of  the  countries  visited  by  himself. 
Political  and  physical  geography,  the  study 
of  terrestrial  magnetism,  plant-geography, 
and  ethnography,  grew  under  his  care  to  hfi 
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indepeodeot  branches  of  tdence.  His  ex- 
imple  WIS  openitfTS  sferj  where,  ts  that  of 
one  of  tiie  most  self -ftcdre  masters  tai  the 
flbop.  He  has  been  called  Tahi  and  sdilsh ; 
tat  y^A  Tsnitj  was  nerer  so  strong  as  to 
overcome  his  lore  of  the  troth,  and  his  self- 
Ifllmeis  never  prevented  his  fostering  all 
tadtfing  talent  and  Joyfallj  greeting  ererf 
adfance  in  knowledge.  He  refosed  high 
positions,  so  strongly  was  his  innate  incli- 
nation tamed  toward  the  advancement  of 
knowledge.  Long  after  he  had  become  one 
of  the  recognised  teachers  of  mankind,  he 
^  not  cease  to  learn ;  but  he  learned  as  an 
faivestigator  learns ;  and,  even  as  against 
the  most  adept,  he  never  gave  np  the  ri|^t 
of  testing  br  his  own  proofs.  It  was  thns 
that  we  learned  to  know  Alexander  von 
Homboldt  His  frame  was  bent  under  the 
tardea  of  years  and  labors,  but  hto  spirit 
was  high-set,  and  his  eyes  still  looked  dear- 
ly faito  the  world.  He  was  valoable  to  ns 
as  one  who  had  the  highest  knowledge,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  perfectly  discreet,  as 
a  high-priest  of  troth  and  humanity,  as  a 
true  friend  of  dvic  freedom.  Feeling  thist 
we  have  erected  hto  monument.  Hay  it  be 
a  i]rmbol  to  many  generations  of  the  effbrts 
of  this  age!** 

ne  Phyilcliu'  Put  li  Erslitisi.— The 
•'Lancet'*  has  been  asked,  **  Why,  if  it  be 
natural  and  expedient  that  only  the  *  fittest ' 
should  survive,  are  we  [the  medical  men]  as 
a  profession  chiefly  interested  in  prolongiDg 
the  lives  of  those  who  have  been  rendered 
unfit  by  ^sease  or  accident?**  It  admits 
tiiat,  **if  it  were  really  afact  that  the  whole 
business  of  our  lives,  the  work  to  which  we 
devote  the  best  of  our  strength  and  inte!}i- 
gence,  had  for  Its  object  to  antagonize  the 
natural  coarse  of  progress  as  regards  the 
race,  although  compassion  for  the  individual 
might  Impel  us  to  continue  the  effort.  It 
would  certainly  damp  the  ardor  of  our  en- 
terprise to  reflect  that  those  we  are  striving 
to  keep  alive  ooght  in  the  interests  of  pos- 
terity to  be  left  to  die.**  The  seeming  par- 
adox the  *  Lancet  **  reasons  is,  however,  in 
truth  a  fallacy.  It  to  founded  on  an  imper- 
fect view  of  the  inter-retotions  of  the  worid. 
•"Sorvival  of  the  Attest**  to  not  the  same 
filing  in  its  resuh  as  **  adaptation  to  drcum- 
stances.**  Development,  through  and  by  the 


environment,  is  the  method  of  Nature,  hot 
thto  does  not  necessitate  that  man  should 
be  the  creature  of  droomstanees.  The  en- 
vironment to  not  a  constantly  progressive 
agency  of  development.  It  to  itself  subject 
to  the  tow  of  survival.  It  can  not,  therefore, 
be  absolutdy  or  abstractly  true  that  the 
fittest  for  the  existing  oondltfons  of  life  In 
any  particular  ptoce  or  epodi  ought  to  sur* 
vive.  It  to  wholly  out  of  our  power  to  de- 
termine whether  the  particular  type  of  de- 
vdopment  whidi  seems  to  be  mddng  Its 
way  in  the  worid  and  asserting  its  superi- 
ority by  survival,  and  to  for  a  time  regarded 
as  normal,  to  the  best  type,  or  that  which  to 
destined  to  endure  and  be  perfected.  The 
surroundings  of  life  are  progressively  chang- 
ing as  well  as  the  subjects  of  life.  There  to 
a  perpetual  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
the  two,  and  it  to  always  an  open  question 
whether  the  resultant  of  thto  struts  will 
be  found  to  embody  a  greater  or  less  modi- 
fication of  subject  or  drcumstance.  ^  Our 
duty  as  practitioners  of  the  art  of  healing 
does  not  relate  to  the  surroundings,  except 
In  so  far  as  these  may  be  regarded  a  tribu- 
tary to  the  central  fact  of  life.  If  we  can 
modify  the  conditioDS  and  drcumstances  of 
existence  so  as  to  render  life  easier,  it  to  in 
oar  day*s  work  to  do  this,  and  to  do  It 
heartily ;  but  the  commission  we  hold  to  to 
prolong  life,  and  to  fight  against  all  that 
tends  to  destroy  or  weaken  it  In  so  doing, 
we  are  not  merely  benefiting  the  Individual, 
bat  the  race,  because,  so  far  as  we  know, 
man  to  the  Ugfaest  created  organism,  and  as 
such  he  to  destined  to  dominate  drcum- 
stances. For  us  *man  *  takes  the  form  of 
mm.  The  raoe  may  be  higher  than  the  in- 
dividual, but  it  to  with  the  Utter  we  have  to 
deal.** 

Aideit  nd  H«deni  Bgyptlai  Scks«to 
aid  Uhnrlct.— Mr.  Begfaiald  Stuart  Poole 
has  attempted  to  trace  an  historical  connec- 
tion between  the  andent  Egyptian  schools 
and  library  at  Heliopolto  and  the  Alexan- 
drian Library  and  University,  and  even  the 
present  Moslem  University  at  Cairo.  The 
sources  of  informatkm  respecting  the  an- 
dent schooto  are  diiefiy  old  hieratic  papyri, 
some  of  whidi  were  actually  exercise-books 
of  students,  and  they  tell  us  of  temples  at- 
tadied  to  colleges  hi  various  Urge  towns. 
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At  Heliopolis,  where  were  the  most  famous 
schools,  religion,  law,  mathematics,  medicine, 
and  language  were  taught.  Primary  schools 
were  proyided  for  all  classes ;  and  libraries 
were  attached  to  the  temples.  The  old 
methods  were  adopted  in  the  institutions 
founded  at  Alexandria  by  the  Ptolemies, 
but,  as  these  were  intended  for  a  mixed  pop- 
ulation of  Egyptians,  Greeks,  %nd  Hebrews, 
law  and  religion  were  excluded,  to  ayoid 
controversy.  Learned  men  were  maintained 
by  the  state  to  prosecute  research,  and  a 
botanical  garden  and  a  menagerie  were 
added.  The  first  Alexandrian  Library  was 
burned  when  Julius  Caesar  captured  the 
place.  The  second  disappeared  at  the  time 
of  the  Arabian  conquest  The  unirersity 
was  restored  by  one  of  the  caliphs  two  cen- 
turies after  the  conquest  The  great  Uni- 
versity of  Cairo,  which  has  five  thousand 
students,  and  practically  includes  all  the  Al- 
exandrian faculties  except  medicine,  was 
founded  by  a  Greek  officer  of  the  Fatimite 
caliphate,  ▲.  d.  969-970. 

The  Jacktl,  the  Fox-FiMeg,  tii  the 
Dog-Star.— Herr  0.  Keller,  in  a  paper  on 
**  The  Jackal  in  Antiquity,"  urges  that  the 
Western  nations,  who  had  foxes  but  no  jack- 
als, borrowed  the  traits  ascribed  to  jackals, 
in  Oriental  fables,  with  the  fables,  and  trans- 
ferred them  to  their  foxes.  Thus  the  Gre- 
cian foxes  were  endowed  with  the  attributes 
of  two  animals,  and  the  most  curious  fox- 
fables  of  .£sop  are  in  their  origin  Indian 
jackal-fables.  Some  of  .£sop*s  fables  rep- 
resent the  fox  as  the  follower  and  servant 
of  the  lion,  which  he  is  not  known  to  be  in 
any  sense.  The  jackal,  however,  is  in  the 
habit  of  following  the  lion  at  a  respectful 
distance,  and  lives  on  what  he  can  pick  up 
from  the  deserted  repasts  of  the  king  of 
beasts.  This  trait  was  observed  by  the  an- 
cient Lidians,  and  it  was  a  natural  result  of 
the  observation  that  their  vivid  imagina- 
tions, discovering  royal  prerogatives  in  the 
lion,  should  endow  his  follower  with  the 
qualities  of  a  minister  and  counselor,  and 
make  him  to  assist  his  majesty  by  using  in 
his  behalf  the  qualities  of  slyness  and  cun- 
ning fai  which  the  royal  beast  was  deficient. 
The  Greeks  substituted  foxes  for  jackals  be- 
cause they  knew  nothing  about  them,  and 
their  foxes  came  nearer  than  any  other  ani- 


mal to  answering  the  descriptions  of  them- 
The  transfer  was  made  easier  by  the  gradoal 
development  of  the  fables  from  simple  na- 
ture-stories into  moral  lessons,  in  the  oonrae 
of  which  absolute  truth  to  nature  grew  leas 
essential,  and  the  representation  of  abstract 
qualities  under  purely  conventional  maska 
became  more  prominent  The  incongruoua 
association  by  the  Greeks  of  the  supposed 
evil  influences  of  Sinus  with  the  harmless 
dog  are  susceptible  of  a  similar  explanation. 
The  Chinese,  however,  who  also  attributed 
evil  qualities  to  the  dog-star,  called  it  the 
jackal-star,  and  appropriately;  for  as  the 
heat  and  drought  of  which  it  is  the  forerun- 
ner are  destructive  to  the  crops,  so  likewise 
are  the  jackals,  which  make  their  home  in 
the  fields,  and  are  constantly  running  through 
them  in  gangs,  destroying  myriads  of  plants, 
in  search  of  their  food.  To  the  Egyptians, 
Sirius  was  also  the  jackal-star,  but  foreboded 
good,  for  it  appeared  just  before  the  time  of 
the  inundation.  The  Hesopotamians  also 
recognized  in  it  a  forerunner  of  beneficent 
inundations,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
dog,  an  animal  which  they  held  in  high  es- 
teem. The  Greeks  borrowed  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  name,  and  kept  the  Chinese  idea, 
which  harmonized  well  with  the  character 
of  their  own  dog-days.  The  origin  of  the 
dog-star  has  been  associated  by  some  other 
writers  with  the  idea  that  Sirius,  the  chief 
of  the  stars,  was  the  shepherd-dog  to  the 
host  of  the  heavenly  sheep,  represented  by 
the  other  stars. 

DefiTMlliatioA  tii  Fleois  Ib  €ldBa«— 
The  country  of  the  lower  Yangtse-Eiang 
in  China  suffered  terribly  from  floods  last 
July  and  August  Dr.  Macgowan  has  taken 
advantage  of  a  trip  up  the  river,  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  relief  to  sufferers,  to  make  in- 
quiry whether  any  connection  existed  be- 
tween the  inundations  and  the  removal  of 
the  forests.  China,  old  as  it  is,  is  not  so 
old  but  that  the  process  of  denuding  the 
land  of  trees  may  be  distinctly  traced.  The 
treeless  aspect  of  the  hills  of  the  lower 
Yangtse  now  attracts  attention  from  every 
voyager;  yet  no  mention  is  made  of  their 
barren  condition  by  Ellis  or  Davis  in  their 
narratives  of  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  in 
1816,  but  wooded  hills  are  alluded  to ;  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  the  def  orestization 
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is  recent  The  .inunda  Jons  by  which  the 
lower  country  is  frequently  submerged  come 
from  the  Poyadg  Lake,  concerning  which 
Tery  little  is  actually  known,  either  as  re- 
gards its  floods  or  its  rain-falls.  It  is  known 
only  that  there  is  evidence  of  a  great  thin- 
ning  out  of  forests  on  the  mountains  of 
Southern  Kiangsi,  although  it  has  not  been 
carried  to  the  extent  that  C9ie-kiang  has 
experienced,  where  arboriculture  is  system- 
atically pursued  to  meet  demands  for  tim- 
ber. In  the  hills  near  the  coast,  which  are 
stripped  annually  of  grass,  ferns,  and  bush- 
es for  fuel,  the  process  of  the  gradual  de- 
nudation of  the  hills  is  distinctly  observ- 
able. The  soil  is  nerer  carpeted  by  leayes ; 
no  humus  forms;  rain,  instead  of  slowly 
percolating  as  through  a  sponge,  rushes  in 
water-courses  as  from  the  roof  of  a  house  into 
gutters,  speedily  filling  them,  and  carrying 
with  it  sdl,  which  tends  to  increase  the  evil. 
In  this  way  the  Ukes  are  destined  to  be- 
come desiccated  much  sooner  than  they  oth- 
erwise would  be.  It  is  because  of  the  ooca- 
donal  sudden  rush  of  waters  that  freshets 
are  always  attributed  to  the  spouting  of 
e^ios — subterranean  monsters.  Several  of 
those  are  reported  as  being  concerned  in  the 
late  floods.  While  there  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  there  has  been  in  recent  times  a 
great  destruction  of  forests,  it  is  not  clear 
that  floods  have  proportionately  increased 
in  number  or  rapidity;  it  is,  however,  what 
might  be  expected,  and  it  is  what  is  affirmed 
by  natives  when  accosted  on  the  subject 
Bef orestization  has  had  one  favorable  effect 
in  the  south  of  China,  in  reducing  the  rav- 
ages of  jungle  malaria,  which  recedes  with 
the  advance  of  agriculture. 

Hew  Serriceabk  Metallic  AII«j8«— Three 
new  metallic  alloys  have  been  reoentiy  in- 
troduced, which  seem  fitted  to  serve  as  sub- 
stitutes for  bronse,  imitation  gold,  and  imi- 
tation silver.  Delta,  a  bronze  made  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Didc,  of  London,  is  a  compound 
of  iron,  one,  and  copper,  the  proportions  of 
the  ingredients  being  varied  accordmg  to 
the  color  it  is  sought  to  obtain,  and  has  the 
advantages  of  extraordinary  tenacity  and 
flexibility.  It  can  be  beaten,  and  forged, 
and  drawn  when  cold,  takes  a  perfect  pol- 
ish, and,  exposed  to  the  air,  is  less  liable  to 
tarnish  than  brass.  Aphthite  is  a  *«gold,'* 
whidi  does  not  change,  and  is  composed  of 


eight  hundred  parts  of  copper,  twenty-five 
of  platinum,  and  ten  of  tungsten.  Its 
shade  of  color  may  be  changed  by  varying 
the  proportions  of  its  constituent  metals. 
Sideraphthite  is  a  similar  ^* silver*'  metal, 
and  is  composed  of  sixty-five  parts  of  iron, 
twenty-three  of  nickel,  four  of  tungsten, 
five  of  aluminum,  and  five  of  copper.  These 
alloys  are  capable  of  resisting  hydrosulphu- 
ric  add,  are  not  attacked  by  organic  acids, 
and  are  only  sllghdy  attacked  by  inorganic 
acids. 


NOTES. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Kino,  State  Geologist,  esti- 
mates  the  bird  population  of  Wisconsin  at 
sixty-six  per  square  mile,  or  8,565,000  for 
the  State.  Each  bird  is  assumed  to  eat  fifty 
insects  a  day,  or  6,000  for  the  summer. 
Hence  all  the  birds  will  consume  21,384,- 
000,000  insects  a  year.  **Add  to  this 
amount  the  work  which  these  birds  do  in 
their  Southern  homes,  and  we  have  a  low 
estimate  of  the  influence  they  exert  over  in- 
sect life." 

An  improvement  on  the  Bunsen  cell,  by 
M.  Azapis,  consists  in  substituting  for  the 
acidulated  water  a  solution  of  ab^t  fifteen 
per  cent  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  caustic 
potash,  common  salt,  or  sal-ammoniac.  The 
intensi^  in  the  new  form  is  as  great  as  in 
Bunsen*s,  and  the  advantages  are,  greater 
constancy,  less  waste  of  zinc,  and  very  little 
smell ;  further,  the  zinc  does  not  need  amal- 
gamating. 

H.  T.  Orissoh  has  obtuned,  from  Aztec 
clay  flageolets,  the  fourth,  seventh,  and  oc- 
tave tones  of  the  diatonic  scale,  and  the  ad- 
ditional sounds  or  semitones  which  consti- 
tute the  chromatic  scale.  These  notes  are 
produced  by  means  of  the  four  finger-holes 
and  by  stopping  or  half  stopping  the  bell  of 
the  instrument  The  flageolets  are  pitched 
in  different  keys,  and,  if  the  Aztecs  knew 
the  full  capacity  of  their  instruments,  their 
music  must  have  far  surpassed  that  of  other 
uncivilized  peoples. 

PsoFESSOR  Archibald  Geikix  remarks, 
concerning  the  future  history  of  the  Grand 
Cafion  of  the  Colorado,  that  it  has  still  about 
a  thousand  feet  to  remove  from  the  bottom 
of  its  channel  before  its  slope  will  become 
so  slight  that  its  erosive  power  will  nearly 
cease,  and  that  it  is  conceivable  that,  should 
no  geological  revolution  occur  in  the  region, 
the  cafion  may  still  be  deepened  to  that 
amount.  There  are  indications,  however, 
that  a  limit  maybe  set  to  the  possible  depth 
of  the  chann.  As  in  the  **  creep  "  of  a  coal- 
mine, the  bottom  of  the  cafion,  relieved  from 
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the  w^ht  of  the  overlying  colmnn  of  rock, 
niAj  be  forced  upward  by  the  preesure  of 
the  walls  on  either  side.  In  that  case,  the 
channel  might  rise  as  fast  as  the  rirer  cut  it 
down,  so  long  as  nothing;  occurred  at  the 
surface  materially  to  diminish  the  height  of 
the  walls. 

Shad,  which  were  first  introduced  there 
seren  years  ago,  are  now  to  be  found  all 
along  the  coast  of  Calif omia,  and  are  rapidly 
makmg  their  way  northward.  The  "run" 
in  the  Columbia  FUrer  this  year  was  described 
as  wonderful,  and  the  fish  were  a  drug  in  the 
market.  In  California  they  have  not  yet 
come  into  popular  use,  owing  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  closed  season  established  by 
law  is  just  when  they  are  in  the  rivers.  The 
order  of  their  running  in  that  State  is  differ- 
ent from  that  in  the  AtUintic  States.  They 
appear  in  San  Frandsoo  Bay  in  October,  and 
leave  it  in  May ;  while  for  other  parts  of  the 
coast  their  run  begins  later  as  tiie  latitude 
kcreases. 

The  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  has  vbted  £10,000  for  buildmg  a 
laboratory,  working-rooms,  and  lecture-room 
for  the  Waynflete  Professor  of  Physiology, 
Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson.  The  grant  was  op- 
posed by  some  of  the  members  of  the  board, 
on  the  ground  of  their  objections  to  vivisec- 
tion, but  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  three 
in  a  house  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-three 
members. 

A  cuBiors  application  is  made  of  liquid 
carbonic  add  at  Krupp's  foundry,  in  Essen, 
Prussia.  The  cannon  made  there  are  bound 
with  rings,  which  are  put  on  in  nearly  the 
same  manner  as  the  tires  are  put  on  wa^n- 
wheels;  that  is,  they  are  heated  very  hot, 
and  driven  on  over  Uie  cold  cannon,  so  that 
when  they  cool  they  hold  it  veiy  tight. 
Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  rings 
off.  This  is  done  by  freezing  the  cannon 
by  means  of  the  evaporation  of  liquid  car- 
bonic add,  when  they  contract  and  leave  the 
'  rings  loose.  The  French  journal,  "  La  Pro- 
duction," calls  the  operation  "  a  formidablv 
neat  one,  and  of  really  Herculean  elegance." 

Dr.  CHAiLLi,  of  New  Orleans,  has  made 
a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  inundations 
to  whidi  Louisiana  is  subject  upon  health. 
He  finds  that  they  do  not  cause  inevitably 
or  generally  any  notable  increase  of  malaria 
or  of  other  disease,  and  that  they  certainly 
do  not  usually  either  cause  or  promote 
epidemics.  Thdr  direct  influence  is,  there- 
fore, not  usually  to  be  dreaded.  They  may, 
however,  in  certain  soils  and  conditions  be 
diarged  with  after-influences  of  a  ddeteri- 
ous  character,  as  when  the  soil  is  loaded 
with  malaria,  or  deposits  of  filth  have  accu- 
mulated upon  it.  Such  soils  and  deposits, 
festering  in  the  sun  after  the  floods  have 
letired,  may  devdop  very  serious  evils. 


H.  Perbikr  describes  an  Asteria(C^iti/af. 
Ur  pedunculahu)  that  was  dredged  up  in  the 
Travailleur  expedition,  whidi  appears  to 
furnish  a  link  between  the  andent  crinoids 
and  the  modem  star-fishes.  It  is  a  star^sh, 
having  on  its  back  a  peduncle  quite  similar 
to  that  of  the  crinoids,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  system  of  plates  resembling  those  that 
composed  the  "calyx"  of  those  animRlti. 
The  peduncle  probably  served  as  a  support 
for  the  young  star-fish  while  it  was  tempo- 
rarily fixed,  and  was  probably  destined  to 
disappear  by  the  progress  of  development; 
but  this  view  needs  to  be  confirmed  by  fur- 
ther examination. 

M.  Mabcband,  having  repeated  with  wa- 
ter some  of  the  experiments  which  Professor 
Tyndall  has  performed  on  the  air,  declares 
that  there  is  no  really  dear  water  in  exist- 
ence. Filling  a  bottle  with  the  liquid,  he 
covered  it  with  black  paper,  and  pierced  in 
the  paper  two  holes  at  opposite  points. 
Looking  through  the  holes  at  the  light,  the 
dust-partides  floating  in  die  water  were 
made  plainly  visible.  They  were  trans- 
parent, only  two  millimetres  in  diameter, 
and  elastic  enough  to  pass  throu^  the 
dosest  filters. 

Mb.  Joseph  Willcoz  remarked  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sdences  of 
Philadelphia  on  the  scardty  of  springs  and 
running  streams  in  Canada.  Where  streams 
exist,  &ey  are  almost  exdusivdy  the  out- 
lets of  Idkes.  He  ascribes  the  feature  to 
the  fact  that  the  ancient  gladers  swept  away 
a  laige  proportion  of  the  soil  of  the  coun* 
try,  iea^g  the  underlying  rodcs  usually 
near  the  surface,  and  in  many  eases  visible 
above  the  ground.  Thus  the  material  is  de- 
fident  whidi,  in  countries  where  springs  and 
streams  abound,  soaks  up  the  rain  and  melt- 
ing snow,  and  afterward  gives  out  a  peren- 
nial flow  of  water. 

*'La  Naturi"  records  the  death,  at  Ca- 
tania, Sidly,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his 
age,  of  M.  Tedeschi  dl  Ercole,  an  investi- 
gator of  earthquakes  and  volcanic  and  other 
physioil  phenomena,  and  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  it  on  subjects  relating  to  them. 

Mr.  Jacob  Ennis  spedfies  as  two  great 
worics  to  be  done  on  our  ddereal  system — to 
ascertain  what  way  the  great  ring  of  the 
milky  way  revolves,  and  to  discover  in  what 
direction  to  look  for  the  center  of  the  sys- 
tem and  estimate  its  distance.  The  tasks 
are  to  be  wrought  out  gradually  by  observ- 
ing and  measming  the  proper  motions  of 
the  stars,  and  composing  a  map  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  relations  of  those  motions  to 
eadi  other  and  to  the  common  center  may 
be  determined.  The  details  of  his  method 
are  explained  in  a  pamphlet  of  twdve  pages 
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Nkwoomb  &  HoLDSN^s  AsTBONOMY.    Bbiefsb  Coubse.    12ino.    $1.50. 

NEW  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Mabtin^s  The  Human  Body.     Bbiefeb  Coubse. 

NEW  ZOOLOGY.  .       , 

Packabd's  Zo5looy.    Bbiefer  Coubse. 

IF  The  above  wdrka  are  intended  for  use  in  College  Classes  where  the  time  to  be 
deroted  to  the  subjects  is  not  suflSciont  to  warrant  undertaking  the  author's  larger  works 
in  the  AtMriean  Science  Series,  They  have  been  prepared,  also,  with  special  reference 
to  use  in  High  Schools  and  Aeademiea. 


Maeloskie's  Elementary  Botany. 

With  Student's  Guide  to  the  Examination  and  Description  of  Plants.  By  Qboboi 
Macloskis,  D.  So.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Princeton  College.  12mo.  |1.60.  Suited 
to  general  readers  and  for  class  use  in  Colleges  and  High  Schools. 

Maine's  Early  Law  and  Institutions. 

By  Sir  Henrt  8.  Maine.     8vo.    $8.60. 

Step's  Plant-Life.    .  ! 

A  PopuUr  Work  on  the  Phenomena  of  Botany.  By  Eowabd  Step.    12mo.    $1.25. 
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Vitalized  Phos-phites, 

Composed  of  the  Nerve-giving  Principles  of 
the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Germ. 

IT  18  NOT  A  SECRET  REMEDY;   PHYSiaANS  PRESCRIBE  IT  BECAUSE  THHY  KNOW 
ITS  COMPOSITION;   THE  FORMULA  18  ON  EVERY  LABEL. 

It  aUb  wanderftilly  la  the  nentml  aad  bodllj  jnrowth  of  lulknta  and  Chlldrea. 
Uader  Its  ■•«  tlie  TBBTH  e«me  easier,  tiM  BONES  «row  better,  the  SKIN  plamper 
aad  Bi— then  the  BRAIN  acqaires  more  readllj,  and  RESTS  and  SI«EEPS  more 
BWBBTIiT.  An  Ill-fed  brain  l«*aras  no  loMons,  aad  Is  excasable  If  peevtoh.  It 
dree  a  happier  »ad  better  chlldheed. 

It  Is  the  BEST  PROMOTER  OF  DIGESTION. 

la  Impaired  vitality  It  restores  to  the  system  that  which  has  beea  wasted  In 
excitement*  In  abases.  In  excesslre  bodily  or  mental  emoHoas. 

It  PRBYBNTS  CONSUMPTION  aad  OTHER  DISEASES  of  DEBLLITY. 

^No  Brain-^oorker  eon  afford  to  be  without  this  tpedal  Brain-Food:' 
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FBAN0I8  OALTOHPB  NBW  BOOS. 

Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty  and  its  De- 
velopment. By  Fbancib  Galton,  F.  R.  S.,  author  of  "  Hereditary 
Genius,"  etc.    8vo.    Cloth,  $8.00. 

''  Hifl  book  ftffoids  a  grdat  amount  of  instractlon.  and  can  not  fiil  to  atimulate  ftother  in* 
qoiry  intuthe  fasdnating  themes  of  which  it  treats.''— .Am^a  TroveUer, 

"  The  book  is  of  univenal  and  profound  interest  to  every  thoughtftil  human  being.  It 
fe  the  beginning  of  a  new  study  of  an  old  subject,  which,  if  we  are  wbe,  will  one  day  su-  in 
the  future  make  the  human  race  a  race  of  aiistoorats."— ^.  Y,  Worlds 

Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis.   By  pebot  fabadat 

Fbanbulnd,  Ph.D.,  B.So.,  F.  C.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Practical  and  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry  in  the  Normal  School  of  Science  and  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  South  Kensington  Museum.  Founded  upon  Leitfaden  fdr  die  Agri- 
cultur-Chemiache  Analyse.    12mo.    Cloth,  $2.00. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Vertebrate  Dissection.   By  h. 

NiwBLL  Mabtin,  D.  Sc,  M.  D.,  M.  A.,  Professor  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 

yeraity ;  and  Wiluam  A.  Moale,  M.  D. 
Pabt  I.  HOW  TO  DISSECT  A  CHELONIAN.    12mo.    Cloth,  60  cents. 
Pabt  II.  HOW  TO  DISSECT  A  BIRD.    12mo.    Cloth,  §0  cents. 

**  The  following  pages,  which  contain  directions  for  the  practical  study  of  the  anatomr 
of  a  Chelonian,  are  the  first  installment  of  a  series  which  has  had  its  origin  in  my  own  neeoa 
as  a  teacher,  aad  which,  when  completed,  will  ft>rm  a  *  Hand-Book  of  Vertebmte  Disseo- 
tion.*  .  .  . 

"  The  present  volume  will  sliortly  be  fbllowed  by  two  others,  oontaininff  directions  for  the 
dissection  of  a  pigeon  and  a  rat,  bo(3i  of  which  are  well  on  the  way  toward  completion.  We 
intend  ultimately  to  include  in  the  series  a  bony  and  a  cartilaginous  fish,  a  liiaro,  and  one  of 
the  laxge-tailed  amphibia,  which  form  such  a  cnaracteristic  feature  of  the  American  Fauna.^ 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  book  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  thousands  of 
men  who  are  now  engaged  in  this  country  in  the  earnest  and  thotrough  study  of  xo6legy  and 
physiology."— iV.  Y.  2¥m«i. 

The  Elements  of  Embryology.   By  m.  fos™,  m-a., 

M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  the  late  Fbancis  M.  Balfoub,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.  S.  Second  edition,  revised,  edited  by  Adam  Sbdowiok,  M.  A.,  Fellow 
and  Assistant  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Waltbb  Hbapb, 
Demonstrator  in  the  Morphological  Laboratory  of  the  University  (^  Cam- 
bridge.    12mo.    Cloth,  $2.60. 

Text-Book   of  Geology.    By  abohibald  gbidb,  ll.d., 

F.  R.  S.,  Director-Oeneral  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  etc.,  etc.    With  Illastrations.    8vo.    Cloth,  $7.50. 

**  Will  be  welcome  to  readers  of  all  classes  who  care  to  know  anything  of  this  deeply  in- 
lereiting  and  truly  i\mdamental  department  of  Natural  History."— irM^^Mii^fiB^. 
**  A  noble  and  masterly  work."— (7Arue<af»  Advocate, 

A  Text-Book  of  Physiology.  ByM.Fo8TBB,M.A.,M.D., 

F.  R.  S.,  Prael^tor  in  Physiology,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    With  Illustrations.    Fourth  edition,  revised.    8vo.    Cloth,  $5.50. 

%*  Macmulam  k  Oo.'s  Complete  Catalogue  of  Publioations  will  be  sent  free  by  mail 
lo  any  address  on  receipt  of  six  cents. 
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A  NEW  COLLXCnON  OF  KNOLISM  POMTRT, 

English  Verse.     Edited  br  W.  J.  Lorroir  and  B.  H.  Stoddabd.     A  seriflt  of  !!▼• 
muUl  Tolumes,  ISmo,  about  850  pp.  each,  price,  $1.00. 
I.  Cbauosb  to  BiTxirt.    JVW  rtady, 
n.  Ltxiob  or  TBI  NixRBKirni  Cbmtust.    Sow  r^adf, 

III.  BiOJJLDa  Airo  Romavom.  | 

IV.  Dbamatic  Scuiis  ajtd  CoABAcrBBS.  >  In  No94mh«t, 

y.   TBAMALATlOirs.  ) 

The  volamea  will  be  sold  separately  or  in  aets. 


to  repair  these  in  retpeet  of  eompvebenelTeiMea  and  abeohite  aeoonej  itf  text    Upon  tbe  latter  poni 
•dmU  itreM  is  laid ;  it  being  the  afan  of  tbe  editors  to  produce  a  ejreloMedla  of  Bafflsh  tstm  tk$  UsU  oT 

wMdhMolTdeaJiavtlof^.    Besides  the  Ihot  that  the  woit  is  the  rasnit  of  nan^ 

tloa,  eoraperieon  and  critwsai,  Mr.  Untoa  has  devoted  the  las 
istioB to  the  British  Moseom.  Kaeh Tolame  wlO  oontsijuss  i 
oa  the  p«riod  or  elaes  of  English  poetry  whieh  it  ootots.  The  t 
of  Engflsh  poetry  hetwe  Chaoesr. 

The  Middle  King^Oin.  a  Survej  of  the  Geograpbj,  Government,  literature. 
Social  liib.  Arts,  and  History  of  the  Chinese  Euplre  and  Its  Inhabiunts.  With  lUua- 
tntions  and  a  New  Map  of  the  Empire.  By  8.  Wblls  Willums,  LL.  D.,  Profesaor  of 
the  Chinese  Langoace  and  Lltenrture  at  Tale  College ;  author  of  '*  Tonic  and  Byllabio 
Dictionaries  of  the  Chinese  Language.^*  Two  toIs.,  8vo.  $9.00. 
ne  wooderfbl  sdTsnee  in  the  srts  of  oiTlHation  and  inteOectnsl  deTelopment  made  by  Ghlaa  dnrlng 
"  » tUrtr-llTe  years  shiee  thU  book  was  first  written,  renders  the  pabttcattoa  of  this  rerlsed  edttloB  im- 
Bslty  tanpertairt.    Dr.  8.  WslU  WUIIams*s  ** Middle  Kingdom*  hss  kwg  oeeapled  the  poaltloa  of  a 


elissie.  It  U  not  only  the  ftillest  sad  DMSt  sothoritatlTe  aeeoont  of  the  Chinese  sod  their  eooatry  thst 
eadsts,  bat  It  is  also  tae  moet  rradsble  and  entertaining.  TUs  new  Issae  Is  praodoally  a  new  book.  The 
Isit  of  the  old  edition  has  been  largelT  rewrlttso  and  the  work  hss  beea  exnaaded  so  ss  to  tnelode  a  vast 
SBoont  of  new  material  ooOected  vj  Dr.  Williams  dnriag  the  kter  years  of  als  r«sldenoe  In  CUaa,  as  well 
ss  the  most  recent  inlbrmation  rsspeotliy  sU  the  deparbneats  of  the  Empire.  Many  new  iUostrailoaa 
hsTe  been  added,  and  the  best  of  tiie  old  engrarlogs  hare  beea  rstained.  An  impoctsnt  ftators  of  the 
fditloo  Is  a  large  map  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  fhxa  the  beet  modem  authorities,  noore  complete  and  seou* 
rste  than  say  map  of  the  country  hitherto  published. 

The  Life  of  Luther.  By  Jnuva  K^eruif.  ProfesMir  in  the  Unlyeraity  of  Halle. 
With  more  than  Sixty  Dlostrations  f^m  Original  Portraits,  Dooumenta,  etc  One  toI., 
8vo. 

▲t  tast  we  hare  a  Hlb  of  Lather  which  deserres  the  nmne.  ...  The  Herr  KfisUtai,  to  a  stawl*  ^"^^^ 
■  liehss  J     " 


1  Tohnse,  hss  pmdaesd  a  pletare  which  leavee  little  to  be  deeh^.  A  student  who  I 
hundred  psges  sttentively  wiU  haye  no  qaestloa  left  to  ask.  He  wU  hsTc  heard  Lather  speak 
ia  his  own  Tscy  promelal  Oernua.  He  wiU  hafe  seen  him  in  the  palpH.  He  will  have  seea  htm  to 
ktoga*eoartsaad  Imperial  diets.  Be  will  have  seea  him  at  his  own  table,  or  working  to  his  garden,  or  by 
Ms  children's  bedside.  He  will  hsTc  seen,  mereover— and  It  is  a  ftuther  credit  to  this  most  eaecUeat  book 
—a  scfiee  of  csrefhlly  engrsTed  portraits,  from  the  best  pictures,  of  Luther  himself,  of  his  wife  sad  fhm- 
il7,  sad  of  aa  the  BMWt  smiaeat  mea  with  whom  Ms  work  Ibrsed  him  Into  ftlendship  or  coOlstoa.  For 
saeh  a  Mographj  Europe  hss  waited  tin  the  era  of  the  four  huadredth  annlrerssry  of  his  Mrth.*"— JAiiaa 
' \^\^Thi$C' -»    .   - 


Ms  children's  bedside.    He  will  hsTc  seen,  mereover— and  It  is  a  ftuther  credit  to  this  most  eaecUeat  I 
—a  scfiea  of  csrefhlly  engrsTed  portraits,  from  the  best  pictures,  of  Luther  himself,  of  his 
il7,  sad  of  aa  the  BMWt  smiaeat  mea  with  whom  Ms  work  Ibrsed  him  lato  ftlendship  or 
saeh  a  MographjEuroM  has  waited  tin  the  era  of  tr    '  ~ 

Amtaovr  Fmauvm^  to  Tks  OotUtmporarp  JUvltw* 

Recollections  of  a  Naval  Officer.  1841-65.    By  capuon  wiluam  h. 

Pabkbb.    One  vol.,  Iteo.    $1.60. 
**  Oaptafo  Parker  has  written  sn  exeeedlngly  sgreeeMe  sad  Interesting  Tolume  of  reminlseeoces  eoTcr- 

aids  experiences.  ...  It  is  pleassot  snd  rcadsble,  end  eontslns  many  derer  Uts,  smaslng  soecdotes, 
instructire  records  of  persons  and  eTcnts.*"— BmIm  AdveriUtr. 

The  Wisdom  of  Goethe.  By  Pnyfeoaor  JoBW  Stuabt  Blaokib.  One  toL, 
ISmo.  $1.00. 
eoethe  wss  to  the  habtt  of  Jbrmotettaf  his  Jodgments  on  Hfb,  chsracter,  morals,  reHglon,  poNtlea,  phi- 
leeephy.  science,  srt  edacation,  and  a  wide  rsnge  of  sabjeets  besides.  In  brief  remarks  sesttered  thieiui^ 
Uawrtttoga  or  recorded  by  Eckermaaaad  others  to  the**  Coorersatlons.''  ProfJMsor  BIsckie  has  collect- 
ed these  SybOlne  Isaree  hito  a  book  of  higher  ralne,  It  may  saMy  be  said,  than  any  slmlhur  compihtion. 

The  Story  of  Roland.     By  Jamxs  Baldwik.    with  a  series  of  Illustrations  by 
B.  B.  BircL    One  vol.,  square  13mo.    $S.OO. 

>peefsacs  of  this  book.    We  coounend  H  to  pareats 
we  ars  that  It  will  eonrioce  them  that  books 


**  We  congratulate  the  boys  of  the  lend  upon  ths  appei 
who  are  seleettag  Hteraturs  for  their  children,  sssored  ss 
may  be  feoad  wMeh  wiU  eagage  the  attentioo  sad  stimuli 


may  be  ftooad  wMeh  wiM  eagage  the  attentioo  sad  stimulate  the  ImMlaation  of  the  young,  without  dissi- 
p^ag  the  mind  er  bkurting  Ae  moral  senslbllltlea.*'-i>!iaAfi4»Ua  Mmtmger, 

%*  7'ildss  hooh$  art  for  $aU  bjf  all  hooh$dl4r$^  or  wUl  h4  i4tU,  pod-paid^  on  rteeipt  ^ 
frieoylf 

CHARLES  SORIBNEirS  SONS,  Publishers, 

748  suid  740  Broadway,  New  York* 


Digitized  by  VJ 
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WE  ANNOUNCE  BELOW  A  FEW  OF  THE 

BeaotM  HoMay  Gift-Ms  for  1883~'8I. 


TDKAI*  POEBtS.    Illaetrated  by  flimoas  art- 
IstM.    8vo,  cloth,  $8.00.    Ble^nt  floral  bind- 
ing, $8.00 ;  Turkey  morocco,  $6.00. 
From  the  wide  range  or  Bngllah  poetry  there 
baye  been  chosen  twelve  poems  npon  which 
popalar  taste  has  set  its  seal  of  complete  and 
ion$i  approval,  a  dozen  celebrated  artists  con- 
tributing beantUhl  ftill-page  drawings  to  keep 


them  company, 
gift-book. 


The  result  Is  truly  ao  ideal 


THBOTTGH    SPAIN    ON    BONKET- 

BAOK.     One  hundred  drawings  by  W. 

Parker  Bodflsb.   with   explanatory  notes. 

Quarto,  unique  biading,  $1UK). 

These  ilne  studies  of  the  Spanish  life  of  to- 

4ay  have  a  special  Interest  ttom  their  flreshness, 

having  been  drawn  from  life  during  the  past 

winter.     By  exquisite  printing  in  black  on  a 

delicate  undertint  the  novel  and  rich  effect  of 

proof  impreMlons  on  Japanese  paper  U  secured. 


A  FAKILT  FUQHT  THBOVaa 
SPAIN.  By  Rev.  B.  K.  Halb  and  Miss 
Susan  Hale.    Quarto,  ck>th^  gilt,  $S.60. 

This  handsome  volume,  together  with  the 
two  previous  FOqAU,  certainly  differs  firom  other 
works  of  its  class,  by  not  being  written  in  the 
library  at  home,  its  matter  skillrully  drawo  fh>m 
various  books  of  travel,  but  being  an  actual 
record  of  actual  travel,  tbe  authors  having  visited 
Spain  last  year.  The  style  of  the  narrative  to 
highly  picturesque.  >vith  rapid  movement  and 
*'intereeting  situations.'^ 

OUT  OF  BAUKNBSS.  By  Mart  A.  Lath- 

BURT.  Eight  original  poems  of  the  inner 
life,  illustrated  by  the  author,  with  eight 
masterly  full-page  drawings,  twenty  ex< 
qulsite  vignettes,  prioted  on  heavy  plate 
paper.  Quarto,  ciotb,  gilt  edges,  fS.OOL 
Qnarto,  elegant  floral  cover,  $StJ60, 


YOUNQ    FOLKS'   ANNUALS. 

More  than  I  OOfOOO  Copies  sold  annualljf. 


WIDE   AWAKE,    1883.     The  new  vol- 

ume,  P.    Larger  and  more  finely  lllnat  rated 

than   any   previous  volume.     Illuminated 

board  covert,  $1.7d;  extra  cloth,  gilt,  $9J6. 

In  order  to  meet  the  great  demand  for  curreot 

And  preceding  volumes,  Ifessn*.  O.  Lothrop  A 

Co.  have  printed  Jine  ediHon$  of  the  volumes  JV, 

Ot  and  P,  the  first  two  tiavlng  been  out  of  the 

market,  which  they  offer  in  fhll  ctoth  binding, 

nniform,  gilt  back,  ink  stamp  on  side,  at  $2.00 

per  volume. 

bXTR  I«TTTLB  ICBN  AND  WOMEN. 

ninminaled  board  covers,  $1.60 ;  extra  cloth, 

gUt,  $S.OO. 

No  periodical  ever  sprang  so  rapidly  into 
•iirpristng  popularity.  The  boand  volume  now 
offered  la  the  magazine  complete  for  188&  It  is 
in  every  particular  the  most  attractive  volume 
istned  for  youngest  readers.  Sereuty-foar  ftill- 
page  picturea. 


THE  PAN8T.  Edited  by  Mrs.  O.  R.  Aldm 
(Pansy).  Chromo-lithograph  cover,  $1J5; 
cloth,  extra,  $1.76. 

This  weekly  periodical,  edited  by  "Paoey** 
(Mrs.  O.  R.  Alden),  has  already  doubled  its  rab- 
scription  list.  It  is  '^  Pansy's  '*  favorite,  and  all 
her  (Hends  are  flocking  to  her  support. 

The  bound  volume  for  1888  appear*  in  ft 
charming  cover  designed  by  Q.  P.  Barnes,  con- 
taining more  than  40b  pages  of  tbe  choicest  lit- 
erature for  children  and  young  people,  and  800 
flne  iihiatratlona. 

BABTIjAND.  Chromo  board  coverp,  IS 
cents ;  ctoth,  extra,  $1.00. 

Baby's  own  library,  (bU  of  eveiything  that 
will  keep  baby  sweet  and  winsome  and  happy. 
Lovely  illnstratlooa,  elegant   paper,  and   ex- 

2nisite  cover  by  G.  F.  Bamee.   Boond  TotnoMi 
>rl688. 


STANDARD    BOOKS. 


BONAL  OBANT.     By  Gtoras  M acDoh- 

.  ALD,  D.D.,  I4L.D.  Itmo,  cloth,  $1.60. 
•  This  new  novel  by  MacDonald  has  been  pro- 
notinced  by  those  who  have  read  it  In  manu- 
iCript  to  be  one  of  senulne  power,  with  char- 
IK:teni  pleasant  to  know,  and  an  indescribable 
moral  quality  pervading  the  whole.  Hla  hoU  on 
the  reader  grows  continually. 

A   HISTOBT  OF  THE   AKBRIOAN 
PEOPLE.     By  Arthur  Oilman,  M.A. 
ISmo,  doth,  illustrated,  $1.60;  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  illustrated,  gilt  top,  $3.60. 
The  study  of  American  history  has  received 
an   unprecedented   impetus  during   the    past 
twenty  vears,  consequent  upon  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  national  spirit  after  the  war  for  tbe 
Uoion.    Though  the  stnry  has  been  often  retold, 
there  are  many  features  that  have  not  been 
treated  in  the  new  light  of  late  developments, 
and  the  writer  of  this  volume  has  seized  upon 
the  salient  points  for  troatment,  and  has  tnns 
made  a  flresh  presentation  of  fkcts,  which  he  has 


generally  allowed  to  speak  for  themselTet  wltti- 
ent  comment  hj  him. 

The  tone  of  the  book  is  impartial  and  tbe 
author.  wtK>  has  not  been  Identified  with  politi- 
cal movements,  has  treated  the  subiect  tr*im  the 
strictly  historical  point  of  vi^w.  The  addition 
of  a  series  of  documents,  lIliiBtrating  the  consti- 
tutional hii^tory  of  America,  will  be  a  boon  to 
studenta.  The  illnstrationa  number  176;  many 
of  them  are  of  the  highest  style  of  tbe  engrav- 
er's art 

OAUBBIDQE  SBBK0N8.  Pulpit  Utter- 
ances in  the  Shenard  Memorial  Church,  Cam- 
bridge, by  Alvxandrr  MoKxhsir,  D.D. 
12mo,  extra  cloth,  $1.50. 

TWENTT.9IX  HOUBS  A  BAT.  97 
Mart  Blake.  ISmo,  extra  cloth,  $U6. 
Some  of  the  chapters  of  this  volume  attracted 
much  attention  in  ''Scribner*s  Magasine.*'  At 
the  request  of  heads  of  households  and  those 
interested  in  home  matters,  they  are  now  first 
published  in  book  form,  witn  new  nuttter. 


Fun  Catalogue  sent  fire  on  application. 

D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 
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WIDE  AWAKE  for  1884. 

($2.60  a  Year.) 

Stastiro  at  the  soarce  of  (;ood  thinsn^,  we  fflve  a  list  of  soma  flunoaa  contribaton  whoie 
fltoriw  and  poems  and  articles  are  alreadj  in  band  for  the  coming  year : 

JEHmM4  Stwarl  PMo^  Mre.  J.  D.  T.  wmn^.  Mr$.  Dinah  MuUKkCraik,  Bdward  Ewrett 
BaU^  H.  H.^  Bumm  OooHage^  Arthur  GUman,  Lucy  Larcom^  M.  B.  B.,  Mrt.  Cathertoood,  Bev, 
Charia  B.  Taibot,  Mrt.  Lucy  C.  LiUU,  Margaret  Sidney,  George  MaeDonald.  Lady  Duhboym,  Mre. 
Baymtrnd  BUUhwayt  (Aunt  Maggie),  Mrt.  Louiea  T,  Vragin,  Mre.  Lizzie  W.  Champney,  Mary  B, 
mikine,  Mre.  Kate  Gannett  mile,  Puifeeeor  D.  A.  Sargent,  Bmeet  IngereoH,  Marion  ffariand^ 
Sarah  Ome  Jetzettyjfre.  Oara  Doty  Batee,  BUnidge  S,  Brooke,  M.  B.  W.  SAMre.  John  Sherwood)^ 
Mm  Amanda  B.  Marrie,  Sophie  May,  Mre.  Kate  Upwn  Clark,  Margaret  Kytinge,  Boee  Kinmley, 
MSdwin  D.  Mead,  Mre.  Suean  Bower,  Mre.  Jeeeie  Benton  Fremont,  Mre.  Sarah  K.  Bolton,  map 
Bourke  Mareton^  (Ma  ThaoBter,  Nora  Perry,  Boee  Hawthorne  Lathrop,  Mre.  A.  M.  Diaz. 

After  a  carefbl  stndy  of  tlie  tastes  and  wishes  of  oar  readers,  we  baTe  chosen,  ont  of  oar  orer- 
flowisf  stores  of  manoscrlpts,  these 

ILLUSTRATED  SERIAL  STORIES  FOR   1884; 
L  A  Bbats  Girl.    By  BUzabeth  Stuari  Phdpe.  snthor  of  *'  Gates  Ajar/*  '*  Doctor  Zay/*  etc 
IL  A  DisTBicT  Mmsknokb  Bot.    Bt  Jamee  Otie. 

ni.  Paxkla's  Fobtuhb.    By  Mre.  Luey  V.  LiUie.  antbor  of  "  Prodeuce,**  etc 
IV.  His  Thkbs  Tbiai^.    A  story  for  boys.    By  Mre.  Kate  Gannett  Welle, 
y.  Ah  Historical  Serial.    (To  bei^n  in  the  December  namber.) 
TL  In  No-Mam's-Lamd.    (A  wonderstory  fur  liitle  folks.)    By  BOnidge  8.  Brooke. 

Anmmmeement  No.  II,  deeeribing  eome  of  the  leading  noveltiee,  notable  artidee,  and  art  attraO' 
tiene,  will  be  made  next  month. 

There  will  be  two  beantifbl  bottday  issoes,  a  Cbristmas  number  and  a  New-Tear*s  nnmber. 

Boys  and  Cirlsl    Christmas  is  coming!    ' 

Do  yon  wish  to  make  a  handsome  present  to  some  companion  t  Ton  can  obtain  one  withoot 
cost  by  persuading  pome  fkiend  to  subscribe  for  one  or  more  of  D.  Lothrop  A  Co.'s  PictoriaXi 
Maoazdieb.    Tou  can  easily  do  this,  because  these  magazines  suit  every  age. 

1.  For  those  too  young  to  read  for  themselves,  there  is  Babyletndf  with  Its  wealth  of  wooder- 
fnl  pictures  and  stories  for  babies  to  see  and  hear ;  only  60  cents  a  year. 

£  For  young  readers  there  is  our  lAttle  M^n  and  Women,  with  the  daintiest  of  reading, 
aod  nicest  of  pictures  for  those  beginning  to  read :  $1.00  a  year. 

Z.  For  young  people  who  are  too  old  for  Our  Little  Men  and  Women,  there  is  The  Pansy, 
with  its  choice  stories  and  illustrations— as  the  little  people  say,  **  nice  as  nice  can  be" ;  75  cents  a 
yesr. 

4.  And  last  and  most  important  of  all  these,  is  Wide  Awake,  a  splendid  magazine  for  the  older 
young  folks  and  all  the  ikmily ;  $a.50  a  year. 

For  particulars,  send  a  postal  to 
P.  LOTHBOP  9t  00.,  M  FtanMiii  Btreet,  Botton,  Mm. 

JVew  Edition,  Revised,  with  many  Additions. 


THE 

MODERN  APPUGATIONS  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

By  E.  HOSPITALIER. 

Translated  by  JULIUS  MAIER,  Ph.D. 


Volume    I.  ELECTRIC  GENERATORS,  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

Volume  XL  TELEPHONE :    Various   Applications,    Electbical 
Tbansmission  of  Enebgt. 


2  Tol8«9  8to*    Illustrated.    Price,  $3.50  each  Tolnme* 


New  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  00.,  PubUshers,  1,  8,  A  6  Bond  Street. 
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IffDEPARTOBE 


A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing, 

Spelling,   English   Grammar,  and 

Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 

By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 

**  The  New  Departure  "  is  a  new  appU- 
catioQ  of  an  old  idea ;  namely,  that  the  way 
to  learn  to  do  a  thing  is  to  do  it. 

It  is  called  a  natural  system,  because  the 
most  essential  things  of  a  practically  valu- 
able education  are  learned  as  a  child  learns 
to  walk  and  talk. 

It  consists  of  twenty-four  cards  and  a 
small  chart,  the  whole  done  up  in  a  neat  and 
portable  case. 

By  means  of  the  matter  contained  there- 
on, and  its  arrangement,  any  person,  with 
pen  and  ink  or  pencil,  may,  in  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  time  usually  spent  in  acquir- 
ing such  knowledge,  learn  to  write  well, 
or  become  a  good  penman;  to  spell  ac- 
CURATKLT  a  Yocabulary  of  several  hundred 
of  the  most  commonly  used  words ;  to  write 
the  language  correctly,  or  Enqlish  Gram- 
mar, and  to  point  properly  the  breaks  or 
joints  of  a  sentence,  which  is  pdncttation. 
Each  card  is  complete  in  itself,  and  has 
arranged  on  one  side  of  it  a  portion  of  a 
Tocabulary  or  list  of  several  hundred  such 
words  as  a  person  in  every-day  life  will  be 
most  likely  to  use. 

These  words  are  to  be  copied,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  at  the  same  time  to 
write  and  to  spell  correctly.  TTiis  i «  the  only 
VHful  way  of  karning  to  speU, 

On  the  other  side  of  the  cards  are  ar- 
ranged certain  absolute  facts  concerning 
Grammar,  Spelling,  and  Punctuation ;  some- 
times of  all  three  together. 

I^r  The  application  of  the  priruiiple  of  learn- 
ing by  doing  to  our  primary  education  09  we  do 
to  all  other  qfairsqf  life  has  been  indorsed  by  the 
highest  authorities  and  by  our  most  intelligent 
educators.  

PRICE,  $1.00, 

nnd  9eni  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

PDllMeO7E.R.PELT0N&C0., 

d6  Bond  Street,  Hew  Terk. 


FINE 

Steel  EngraTings 

FOR  THE  PORTFOLIO,  SCRAP- 
BOOK,  FRAMING,  OR  FOR 
ILLUSTRATION. 

Beautifully  engraved  on  Steel,  hav- 
ing appeared  in  the  "Eclectic  Maga- 
zine "  during  past  years,  and  embraeing^ 
portraits  of  nearly  every  distinguished 
man  of  the  past  and  present  century. 


OUR  LIST   includes 

Historians^    Poets^    Artists^ 
Warriors^  Statesmen^  His- 
toric and  Ideal  Pic- 
tures^ etc.,  etc., 

COMPRISINO  OVER  THREE  HXTN- 
DRED  SUBJECTS, 

The  engravings  are  printed  on  fine 
paper,  10  x  12  inches,  and  are  sent  hj 
mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Wo  furnish  neat  cloth  cases  or 
portfolios,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty 
engravings. 


PMICE8. 

Engravings  10  cents  each,  or 
$7.50  per  100. 

Portfolios,  50  cents  eacb« 

Portfolio  and  15  EngniTings,  f  1 .50 
u  "25  "  2.25 

«  «     50  "  4.0a 


Catalogues    sent    to    any    address^ 
Send  postage-stamp  for  catalogue. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

26  Bond  Street,  Hew  Todc. 
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D.   APPLETON   &  CO. 

MAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED: 
I. 

Volume  HI  of  the  New  Revised  Edition  of 

Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 
States. 

8vo.     Cloth,  uncut,  gilt  top,  $2.50. 

In  this  edition  of  his  great  work  the  anthor  has  made  extensive  changes  in 
tiie  text,  condensing  in  pjaoea,  enlarging  in  others,  and  oarefullj^  revising.  It 
b  practically  a  new  work,  embodying  the  resalts  of  the  latest  researches,  and 
enjoying  the  advantage  of  the  anthor^s  long  and  mature  experience.  The  origi* 
nai  octavo  edition  was  published  in  ttoslM  tolumei.  The  present  edition  will  be 
completed  in  six  volumes^  each  volume  containing  about  twice  as  much  matter. 

II. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Fifth  Edition.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  adapted  to  "The 
New  Phabmacopceia."  By  Roberts  Barttiolow,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  etc.,  etc.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Cloth,  $5.00 ;  sheep, 
•6.00. 

rR03i  PREFACE  TO  FIFTH  EDITION, 
"The  appearance  of  the  sixth  decennial  revision  of  the  *  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia^  has  imposed  on  me  the  necessity  of  preparing  a  new  edition  of 
this  treatise.  I  have  accordingly  adapted  the  work  to  the  official  standard,  and 
have  also  given  to  the  whole  of  it  a  careful  revision,  incorporating  the  more 
recent  improvements  in  the  science  and  art  of  therapeutics.  Many  additions 
have  been  made,  and  parts  have  been  rewritten.  These  additions  and  changes 
have  added  about  one  hundred  pages  to  the  body  of  the  work,  and  increased 
space  has  been  secured  in  some  places  by  the  oraisMon  of  the  references.  In  the 
new  material,  as  in  the  old,  practical  utility  has  been  the  ruling  principle,  but 
the  scientific  aspects  of  therapeatics  have  not  been  subordinated  to  a  utilitarian 
empiricism.  In  the  new  matter,  as  in  the  old,  careful  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  physiological  action  of  remedies,  which  is  regarded  as  the  true  basis 
of  all  real  progress  in  therapeutical  science ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  not 
been  unmindful  of  the  contributions  made  by  properly  conducted  clinical  obser- 
vations." 


New  York:   D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  1,  8,  &  6  Bond  Street, 
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POPULAR   SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. 


irOLTIM^   ^^iv. 


The  Populab  Soibnob  Monthly  was  established  a  dozen  years  ago  to  bring 
before  the  general  public  the  resalts  of  scientific  thought  on  many  large  and 
important  questions  which  could  find  no  expression  in  the  current  periodicals. 
Bcientifio  inquiry  was  penetrating  many  new  fields,  extending  important  knowl- 
edge, and  profoundly  affecting  opinion  upon  numberless  questions  of  speculative 
and  practical  interest.  It  was  the  policy  of  this  magazine  at  the  outset,  and 
has  been  constantly  adhered  to  since,  to  obtain  the  ablest  statements  from  the 
most  dbtingnished  scientific  men  of  all  countries  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
higher  problems  of  investigation.  Leaving  the  dry  and  technical  details  of 
science,  which  are  of  chief  concern  to  specialists,  to  the  journals  devoted  to 
them.  The  Popula.r  Soienob  Monthly  has  dealt  with  those  more  general  and 
practical  subjects  which  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance  to  the 
people  at  large. 

That  which  was  at  first  a  dubious  experiment  has  now  become  an  assured 
and  permanent  success.  Our  Monthly  is  the  acknowledged  organ  of  progressive 
scientific  ideas  in  this  country.  Received  with  favor  at  the  outset,  it  has  gone 
on  increasing  in  circulation  and  in  influence,  until  its  power  is  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged in  the  highest  departments  of  intellectual  activity,  and  its  leadership  is 
recognized  in  the  great  work  of  liberalizing  and  educating  the  popular  mind. 

Making  neither  sensational  appeals  nor  flaring  announcements,  we  may  now 
refer  to  its  course  in  the  past  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  will  continue  to 
discuss  in  the  same  earnest  and  fearless,  but  always  respectful  manner,  the  various 
important  questions  falling  within  its  scope  that  are  entitled  to  the  intelligent 
consideration  of  thinking  people.  The  twenty>three  volumes  now  published 
constitute  the  best  library  of  advanced  scientific  knowledge  to  be  found  in  any 
country,  and  each  new  volume  is  certain  to  prove  of  increasing  interest  and  value. 

There  is  hardly  a  theme  of  public  discussion  on  which  science  does  not  cast 
its  light,  hardly  a  department  of  public  or  private  life  in  which  valuable  precepts 
and  practical  rules  are  not  now  drawn  from  the  results  of  scientific  investigation. 
The  Populab  Soienob  Monthly  gives  the  products  of  the  best  original  work  in 
this  and  other  countries,  and  furnishes  besides  full  summaries  of  what  of  popular 
interest  is  reported  in  other  publications  abroad. 

The  bearing  of  science  upon  education  has  formed  the  theme  of  many  of  the 
editorials,  as  well  as  of  the  contributed  articles,  and  will  receive  increased  atten* 
tion.    Questions  relating  to  the  preservation  of  health,  the  prevention  of  disease. 
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and  the  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions,  have  become  snbjects  of  carefiil  and 
exhaostive  study  by  intelligent  and  aconrate  observers,  from  which  facts  of  the 
utmost  practical  value  for  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  life  have  been 
derived.  The  progress  of  research  in  this  direction  is  carefully  watched  in  the 
MoKTHLT,  and  all  important  discoveries,  with  their  practical  applications,  are 
promptly  noticed.  Scientific  inquiry  has  led  to  a  better  understanding  of  subjects 
of  domestic  and  social  economy,  to  the  introduction  of  better  ways  of  living,  and 
to  improved  applications  in  arts  of  every  kind.  The  Monthly  has  kept,  and  will 
keep,  abreast  with  the  advance  that  is  made  in  these  fruitful  fields.  The  phe- 
nomena and  laws  of  the  larger  social  organizations  have  been  embraced  among 
the  snbjects  of  scientific  consideration,  and  a  new  and  broad  standard  of  ethics 
has  been  set  up  on  a  basis  of  scientific  principles.  The  Monthly  has  been  among 
the  foremost  to  bring  these  topics  before  the  public.  It  aims  to  present  the 
results  of  the  most  careful  thought  and  precise  inquiry  on  the  subjects  of  per- 
sonal and  household  hygiene,  medicine,  architecture,  as  exemplified  in  the  adap- 
tation of  public  buildings  and  private  houses  to  the  wants  of  those  who  use 
them;  agriculture,  the  improvement  of  food  products,  and  the  detection  and 
prevention  of  adulterations. 

It  gives  especial  attention  to  the  study  of  man  as  man,  and  carefnlly  gathers 
up  all  that  appears  from  time  to  time  in  the  departments  of  anthropology  and 
archflsology  that  may  throw  light  upon  the  development  of  the  human  race 
from  its  primitive  conditions,  the  intellectual  growth  of  its  members  and  their 
advancement  in  civilization.  What  is  called  pure  science  is  not  neglected ; 
and,  either  in  formal  articles,  or  in  brief,  readable  notices  in  the  **  Popular 
Miscellany,"  is  recorded  monthly  whatever  of  real  advance  is  accomplished  in 
chemistry,  geography,  astronomy,  physiology,  psychology,  botany,  zo6logy, 
paleontology,  geology,  or  such  other  department  as  may  have  been  the  field  of 
achievement. 

Special  attention  is  also  called  to  the  biographies,  with  portraits,  of  repre- 
sentative scientific  men,  which  have  been  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  Monthly  from  the  beginning ;  in  which,  together  with  accounts  of  the  life- 
inddents  of  the  subjects,  and  illustrative  anecdotes  when  obtainable,  are  re- 
corded their  most  marked  achievements  in  science,  and  the  general  bearing  of 
their  work  is  indicated  and  its  value  estimated. 

Science  is  the  great  agency  of  improvement  in  this  age,  private  and  public, 
individual,  social,  professional,  and  industrial.  In  its  irresistible  progress  it 
touches  everywhere,  and  affects  everybody.  It  gives  law  to  the  material  inter- 
ests of  the  community,  and  modifies  its  ideas,  opinions,  and  beliefs,  so  that  all 
have  an  interest  in  being  informed  of  its  advancement.  Those,  therefore,  who 
desire  to  know  what  is  going  on  In  the  world  of  thought  in  these  stirring  times, 
when  new  knowledge  is  rapidly  extending,  and  old  errors  are  giving  way,  will 
find  that  they  can  keep  informed  only  by  subscribing  for  The  Populab  Sgisngb 

MOHTHLY. 


Tebms  :  $5.00  per  annum,  or  50  cents  a  number. 

The  volumes  begin  with  May  and  November  of  each  year.    Sabscriptions  may  be^ 
at  any  time. 

Mew  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  1,  8,  &  5  Bond  Street. 
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V  We  udU  send  THE  J{EW  YORK  MEDICAL  JOURJfAL 
free  from  October  1,  1883,  to  January  1,  1884,  to  aU  Jfew  Sub- 
scribers who  send  us  their  names,  with  the  am^ount  necessary  for 
subscription  for  the  year  1884- 


THE 


IfEW  TOEK  MEDICAI  JOFEITAL, 

A    WEEKLY  RE  VIE  IV  OF  MEDICINE. 


THE    FEATURES    OF   THIS    JOURNAL    ARE: 

LECTURES.— The  frequent  publication  of  material  of  this  sort  is  a  prominent  feature, 
and  pains  are  taken  to  choose  such  as  will  proTe  valuable  to  the  reader. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS.— In  accepting  articles  of  that  class,  regard  is  had 
more  particularly  to  the  wants  of  the  general  practitioner,  and  all  the  special  branches 
of  mcilidnc  are  dulj  represented. 

BOOK  NOTICES. — Current  publications  are  noticed  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and  with  the 
sole  view  of  giving  information  to  the  reader. 

CLINICAL  REPORTS  arc  also  a  regular  feature  of  the  Journal,  embracing  clinical 
records  from  the  various  hospitals  and  clinics,  not  only  of  New  York,  but  of  various 
other  cities,  together  with  clinical  contributions  from  private  practice. 

EDITORIAL  ARTICLES  are  numerous  and  carefully  written,  and  we  are  able  to  give 
timely  consideration  to  passing  events. 

MINOR  PARAGRAPHS. — Under  this  heading  are  ^ven  short  comments  and  notes  on 
passiug  events. 

NEWS  ITEMS  contain  the  latest  news  of  interest  to  the  profession. 

OBITUARY  NOTES  announce  the  deaths  which  occur  in  the  ranks  of  the  profeadon, 
with  a  brief  history  of  each  individual  when  practicable. 

SOCIETY  PROCEEDINGS  are  given  promptly,  and  those  of  a  great  number  of  sodeties 
figure.  At  the  same  time  we  select  for  publication  only  such  as  we  think  profitable  to 
our  readers. 

REPORTS  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  MEDICINE  constitute  a  feature  of  the  Journal 
which  we  have  reason  to  think  is  highly  valued  by  our  readers. 

MISCELLANY  includes  matter  of  general  interest,  and  space  is  also  given  for 

NEW  INVENTIONS  and  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Journal  has  gained  rapidly  in  public  favor,  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  excellence  which  has  always 
characterized  it.  As  an  advertising  medium  it  stands  second  to  no 
journal,  as  is  evinced  by  the  quality  and  increasing  quantity  of  its  ad« 
vertisements. 


Prtoe»  $5*00  per  aiinnin ;  duffle  copy*  18  oents. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  PubliBhers,  1,  8,  &  6  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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REGENT  EDDGATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  GEOGRAPHICAL  READER.  A  Collection  of  Geographical  Descriptions  and 
^larrations  irom  the  licst  Writers  in  English  Literature.  For  Schools  and  (jeneral 
Readers.     Beaatifully  illustrated.    By  Jaiobs  Johonnot.    Glotb,  |1.26. 

A  ICATURAIi  HISTORY  READER*     By  Jambi  Johonnot.    $1.20. 

APPLETON8'  STANDARD  GEOGRAPHIES.     Based  on  the  PHnciples  of 
the  i^ence  of  Education,  and  giving  special  prominence  to  the  Industrial,  Commer- 
cial, and  Practical  Features. 
ELUfENTART  Gbographt.    Small  4to,  66  cts.     Hiohsr  Geografht.     Large  4to,|1.50* 

APPLETONS'  STANDARD  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP.  Prepared  by 
Ltman  D.  Smith.  Lead-Pencil  Course,  Three  Numbers,  per  dozen,  |1.<>8 ;  Short 
Course,  Ti-acinc,  Two  Numbers,  per  dozen,  $1.08  ;  Short  Course,  Seven  Numbers,  per 
dozen,  $1.08  ;  Grammar  Course,  Seven  Numbers,  per  dozen,  $1.44. 

STUDIES  IN  LANGUAGE.  A  Teacher's  Guide  to  "  Letters  and  Lessons  in  Lan- 
guage."    By  J.  H.  Sticknet.     25  cents. 

NEW  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  By  F- 

Bkbgbr,  Consul-Genertil,  etc.,  author  of  the  English  iMCthod  (M6tbode  d'Anglaid)* 
adopted  by  the  city  of  Paris  for  its  public  schools.    $1.00. 

TKB  NORMAL  MUSIC  COURSE.  By  John  W.  Terrs  and  H.  £.  Holt.  Em- 
bod>iug  the  plan  of  teaching  Music  so  successfully  pursued  in  the  Boston  Public 
Schools.    First  Reader,  40  cents ;  Second  Reader,  75  cents ;  Manual,  50  cents. 

TSE  COMPLETE  TEXT  OF  TERGIL,  with  Notes  and  the  Veigillan  DicUon. 
ary.     By  Henry  S.  Fkikze. 

TOE  BUCOLICS  AND  GEORGICS,  AND  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THEAE- 
NEID9  with  Notes  and  Dictionary.     By  Uknrt  S.  Fribzk. 

1>IE  ANNAaLISE.  A  Popular  German  Play.  With  an  Interlinear  Translation  and 
Directions  for  learning  to  Read  Gk:rraan.  By  Chablss  F.  Krokh,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
Modem  Languages  in  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technolop^y.    $1.00.    Text  only,  40  cts. 

PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  IDIOMATIC  FRENCH.  Embracing  Reading, 
Composition,  rjid  Conversation.  By  Altred  Hknmkquin,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Frcncn 
and  German  in  the  University  of  Michigan.     $1.10. 

L.  L.  L.  ;  Or,  FIFTY  LAW  LESSONS.  Embracing  all  the  Technical  Points  of 
Business  Law.     By  ARTH(7a  B.  Clark.     $1.26. 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS.  Prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  students  learning  to  read 
at  sight ;  with  Notes,  Vocabulary,  Index  of  Proper  Names,  and  Exercises  for  Trans- 
lation  into  Latin.  Illustrated  by  numerous  cuts.  By  Thomas  B.  Lindsay,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Boston  University.     $1.50. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POEMS  OF  OTID.    With  Notes.     By  J.  L.  Liif. 

COLN,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Brown  Univerjiity.     $1.25. 

M.  TULLII  CICERONIS  LAELIUS  DE  AMICITIA.  Edited  with  English 
Notes.    By  Johv  K.  Loan,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  Dartmouth  College.    $  1 .00. 

THE  AENEID  OF  VERGIL,  with  Notes  and  Dictionary.  By  IIenrt  S.  Fbiezi, 
Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan.     $1.60. 

A  TERGIUAN  DICTIONARY.  Embracing  all  the  words  found  in  the  Eclogues, 
Georgics,  and  Aeneid  of  Veijiil,  with  numerous  references  to  the  text  verifying  and 
illustrating  the  definitbn;*.     Sy  Henrt  S.  Friizr.     $1.00. 

THE  CUMULATIVE  METHOD  IN  GERMAN.  By  Adolph  Dretsprino. 
$1.50. 

APPLETONS'  WRITING-CHARTS.    By  Ltma!!  D.  Smith. 

MEDIiSITAL  CIVILIZATION.     By  Georoi  Burton  Adams.    45  oents. 
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Appletons*  First  and  Second  Readers. 
Appletons'   Penmanship,  Writing-Charts^ 
and  Model  Copy-Books,  wUh  suding  Copies. 
Stickney's  Child's  Book  of  Language. 
Ballard's  Word- Writer. 
Kriisi's  Easy  Drawing-Lessons. 
Green's  Primary  Drawing-Cards. 
The  Wavelet :  a  Collection  of  Easy  Songs* 
The  Normal  Music  Course— First  Reader. 
Appletons'  Elementary  Geography. 
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Appletons'  Third  and  Fourth  Readers. 
Appletons'  Higher  Geography. 
Johonnot's  Geographical  Reader. 
Johonnot's  Natural  History  Reader. 
Primers  of  Science,  History,  and  Literature, 
Stickney's  Letters  &  Lessons  in  Language. 
Quackenbos's    Histories,    Grammar,  and 

Rhetoric. 
Morse's  First  Book  of  Zoology. 
Youmans's  Botanies. 
Kriisi's  Drawing-Books. 
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Appletons'  Fifth  Reader. 
Shepherd's  Historical  Reader. 
Bain's  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 
Morris's  History  of  England. 
Taylor's  History  of  Germany. 
Huxley  and  Youmans's  Physiology. 
Lockyer's  As^onomy. 
Youmans's  Ctiemistry. 
Harkness's  Latin  Series. 
Appletons'  Classical  Series. 
Cumulative  Method  in  German. 


f^^  A  Descriptive  Cataloffus^  «mbr<using  a  IM  cf  Km«r  Jtme  hundred  School  IhibKcaH&n»^ 
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page  catalogue. 
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Appletons'  Reading-Charts. 
Appletons'  First  and  Second  Readers. 
Appletons'   Penmanship,  Writing-Charts, 
and  Model  Copy-Books,  with  suding  Copiea. 
Stickney's  Child's  Book  of  Language. 
Ballard's  Word- Writer. 
Kriisi's  Easy  Drawing-Lessons. 
Green's  Primary  Drawing-Cards. 
Mediaeval  Civilization. 

By  George  Burton  Adams,  Professor  of  History  in  Drury  College,  Mo.  New- 
Volume  IN  History  Primers.     18mo,  cloth,  flexible.    45  cents. 

CONTENTS.— Intv^nedoik ;  General  Character  of  the  Period ;  The  Holy  Roman 
Empire ;  The  Roman  Qiurch  and  Christianity ;  The  Germans ;  Charlemagne ;  Attempts 
at  National  Organization ;  The  Feudal  System ;  The  Empire  and  ihe  Ohnrcfa ;  The  Cm- 
sades ;  The  Revival  of  Learning ;  The  Growth  of  Commerce  and  its  Results ;  The  Rise  of 
the  Nations ;  The  Church  and  the  Reformation ;  Conclusion. 

John  Keese: 

"WIT  AND  LITTERATEUR.  A  Biographical  Memoir.  By  Wiluam  L.  Keese. 
Small  4to.     Cloth,  gilt  top.     Price,  $1.25. 

John  Keese  was  a  popular  book-auctioneer  of  New  York  thirty  years  ago,  whose 
witticisms  were  the  town  talk.  **  If  John  Keese  should  quit  the  auctioneer  business,  I 
should  die  of  ennui^^^  exclaimed  on^  of  his  admirers.  Mr.  Keese  was  known  to  all  the 
literary  people  of  his  day,  and  these  memoirs  contain  reminiscences  and  anecdotes  of 
literary  circles  in  New  York  a  generation  ago  that  will  be  valued  by  those  who  like  glances 
at  past  local  conditions. 

Don't. 

A  Manual  of  Improprieties  and  Mistakes  prevalent  in  Oondact  and  Speech.  No. 
2,  "  Parchment  Paper  Series."  Uniform  with  "  English  as  She  is  Spoke." 
Square  16mo.     80  cents. 

The  Home  Library. 

Forming  the  eleventh  volume  of  "  Appletons'  Home  Books."  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  By  Arthur  Penn,  editor  of  **The  Rhymester."  12mo,  cloth. 
Illuminated  cover.     60  cents. 

CONTENTS.— k  Plea  for  the  Best  Books;  On  the  Buying  and  Owning  of  Books; 
On  Reading;  On  Fiction  (with  a  TAtt  of  a  Hundred  Best  Novels) ;  On  the  Library  and  Its 
Furniture;  On  Book-binding;  On  the  Making  of  Scrap-Books;  On  Diaries  and  Aunily 
ReoordH ;  On  the  Lending  and  Marking  of  Books ;  Hints  Here  and  There ;  Appendix — 
List  of  Authors  whose  Works  should  be  found  in  the  Home  Library. 
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"*  I  woiMn't  be  without  them  if  they  eott  $1  a  pUI . 
Tbej  aired  me  of  nennhHa  of  nine  jeern*  stADdioflr." 
JooFH  SvTDSR,  PuloDf ,  Pa.,  Jan.  80, 1880. 

intjc.iv.  BmN  9  oN'a 
fC£L£RY^CMAm)MtL£  P/LLS.,f. 

'  MM  ^mr^AMro  £x^0trmmtr  to  eyms  Ji 

y£aMl&4,Af£P¥0i/SN£5S/f^' 
^^o  DYSPEPSIA. 


FKC  S'MILE   SieNATURE  ON  EVEKY  BOX. 


They  contain  no  opiam,  qninioe,  or  other  harmfol 
drag,  uA  are  highly  recommended. 


6 


OOKS  ON  BUILDING,  Painting, 


Dnonttai^,  ete. 


For  my  efghty-flfght  page  lUuBtrat 
edCatalo^e,  addreaa,  inclodng  three  S-oeot  staut{M, 

WK.  T.  COKBTOCX,  6  Aitor  FlM9,  Vew  York. 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLES. 

Made  of  the  very  beat 
material  by  the  moat  skilled 
workmen,  expressly  for  poad 
use. 

Tbousandfl  in  daily  use 
by  Doctors,  Lawyers,  Min- 
isters, Kditors,  Merchants, 
etc.  Send  three-cent  stamp- 
for  elegantly  illustrated  86- 
page  catalogue. 

THE  POPE  MT'6  CO., 

€70  WashinffioH  Stredy 
Boston,  Mass. 


I CUU  MPATCI  AHOHCn  TUT  TIES!  OMAIt 

ABB  AUA»  AWAKOBO 

THE  YERT    HIGHEST   HOIOBS 

lOBLD'SIRDUSTRiuEIHIBITIOil 

Now  in  aeaaion  (1883)  at 
ASCSTEBDAX,  KSTHSBLAITDS. 


A  New  Illustrated  Catalogue 
(40  pp.  4to)  of  the  MASON  &  HAMLIN 

ORG  A  N8,  for  the  season  of  1 883-4,  is  ready, 
and  will  be  sent  free.  It  announces  MANY 
NEW  STYLES:  and  the  best  assortment 
of  the  best  organs  we  have  ever  offered  ;  at 
lowest  prices  :  i^tld  to  feOOand  up.  SiXTV 
Styles  from  §711  to  $dOO,  for  cash,  easy 
terms,  or  rented.  These  organs  have  taken  HIGHEST  AWARDS  at  EVERY 
ONE  of  the  GREAT  WORLDS  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITIONS  for  SIXTEEN 
YEARS,  no  other  American  organs  having  been  found  equal  to  them  at  any. 
MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  &  PIANO  CO.,  BOSTON,  154  Tremont  St.;  NEW 
YORK,  46  East  14th  St.;  CHICAGO.  149  Wabash  Avenue. 


$1. 


THE    ANTI-8TYLOCRAPH    PKN 

b  Bet  a  rniOfiRiPi  or  poiit  writ«,  BUT  A  TRUE  PEN.  8«id  for  Ciradar.  Sold  bj  all  Ntatmen. 

THOMAS  DE  UL  BUS  A  CO.,  8  Bond  Str««t,  NKW  YOBK. 


SOLDf^'"^^^ 


fzw.  J.S.BmcHac 


mail  96c.  CircolaTS 
>..S8Def&t..N.Y. 


INDIAN  Relics,  Agate  Oooda,  CaH- 
oslilcis  Specimens.  Si-nd  sump  for 
CutakKnic  to  II.  11.  Tummcn  &  Co, 
No.  9  V.lntlBor  bile,  Denver,  Cola 


DYNAMIC    SOCIOLOGY; 

OR,  APPLIED  SOCTAL  SCTEJfCE,  AS  BASED  UPO.^  STATICAL 
SOCIOLOGY  AJfD  THE  LESS  COMPLEX  SCIE^VES. 

By  LESTER  F.  WARD,  A.  M. 
In  two  ▼olftmes*  18iiio»  doth.     Price*  $6»00. 

"Xr.  Ward  has  made  an  original  and  able  contribution  to  the  large  and  very  important  subject 
of  social  science.  This  work  is  not  a  compilation  or  rentime  of  previous  promulgations,  but  an  clabo. 
r»tionof  his  own  independent  views;  and  he  has  constructed  a  system  which,  from  its  breadth,  it» 
sdentific  basis,  and  its  elaborate  method,  lavs  claim  to  the  character  of  a  philosophy." — Popular 
Sdmce  Monthly. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  PubUsbers,  1,'8,  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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A.BSOI^TJTBrjY    I»XJRE 


COLTON'S 


onftiiplioatioii.1 


iB  ft  wonder  in  itselT^BeDtFUEE  on  ftpplio 

AGENTS  WANTEDHr«°$c<][^:^ 

ISO  pagesp  indnding*  Photo,  and  Lecture,  1 0c 


BRNSl 


HARBACHORCANINACO.I 

809  FIIiBERT  8T&B£T»  PHILADA^  BaA 


25  Cts.forFerfect  Musical  Outfit 

EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAIN. ^^^^':s^Slilri^il 

AJipi:!!  iri  th€^m.Ttttt  Huslr,  whlcbflveo  Vnn(tpl4i>hn  mtd  KuiuricoiiLd  not  bthcoiue  tout  en  Drt«rhiil4;iiMj^  Bui  BdcIc* 
Der'^  nliaa^Ftil  CUftrt  ^f^^9  mrav  »]tti  iIjq  hL^ccasiij?  rjr  t>cci»inLii]f  prt'ucitiuti  La  tba  mrt,  li  L^  LtbL<  tp(ij]i  oryeftri 
«rLiii«QiipiipiJiL^:utLuxi.  by4ljf>iif|JiiFr  I'r^f^xat^t-P  indlsa  tbaruuffb  ibttii^h  sli»|»lis  fk^ilf-ltisiructor  far 
U^lg4<Mm,  X'Liino,  or  ()r|^iui>  A  cFlUnI  i  wit  Fiuut  ^Ijq  ii^d  of  a  ItJAcbcr,]  cau  learn  jn  a  Tew  baUrB  to  p^«v  tby  €j  tJie*« 
Ji^jtriJmfinEp  na  pavlly  ti«  tf  it  hiii  Ri>]ia  tt«ruu,i(ti  Tnontiii  (if  LuHtrartii^n  And  hard  piiu-LicB^  It  In  n  prmn^l 
]nvi*1ltlan  ana  s*vftpr  finndrtdilimtf  i.J.flL*ir»  to  anr  iierftOU  ruthjf  eaoilsL  to  fjilMOM  CUB.  it  J  on  almdy  tvave  tSie  rtnil- 
iDC'TitBur  muiihq,  tbls  wUJfmL<1)»uln  tniiACur|n[;tl44whi>ldArt  :if  tiot,  ;(jit  (?Mn  R^  rti^ht  fih«d<  andlefifn  aElt  CBttJtv 
nHd  purf^cllji'^  H**ij  jcju  aoTDUJi^ni  UJi-rucneat  on  »[j]£liio  pr*crll*i«  T  A  Ipw  mtctiLeftfiftch  do>'  At  ^Hini-/  frlcnil* 
reiUStfuctwiL]  niakp  jrm  pBrfoct,  snCiint  jr^m  c^n  |iLiiv  nnjwJicroln  rflfl|winii(i,  tnp&MiH.  Ttje  hl<:ti«Bt  diiii  of  FrLi.rtiHpcira  ot 
UiielD unite  IQ  aajiTt^  tbfti  Ba€l(n<^r*B  .H iirilcfl'hart  I<!i4il«  ftrjti>l;iff  orita  kln^.  Xli^rcioruro  thn  rMrtbu&Avrr 
iHieDflcldfiir  Juab  thmi  SI^QQ- 1""^  P^p^'  1'*"*^  ^"^  't*''"''^  *cf^ijrj?d  ifus  *ato  nf  thw  cpniiinii,  wu  Jmro  rwrtiv^^d  to  tend  tha 
Cb&nfairTwpBtjr^F<re€eDtSRQ[liLi4n,  tciaenl  »4  IMpf>p«  amount  I  nil  MuBlf**  Tftcftlficii  kjp^tnim^niii, — 
fall  munlcdh^isi  jiiw,  Free  lo  evarj  piirctaiusr,  All  tuo  Ti€!iTf>i>ur&  tntna  »f  itiiWiU  Hm. -i  Tiyictr,  ONifoEte,  'W\iitT9-m^ 
fi<jaga>  JUjuonrltM,  (liitdriii«s,fltc.,  words  ntiH  muBlc.  Mii^le  itiv-i-?  havo  ti^Tft  ha^  HU^h  barKnlns  a1TWr«ht1« 
ATAD  AMn  7UlMI#f!^*  <  OfnplriP  P»pi?i>a  af  iVfiiAte.  In  i^tdLtinn  u-  Buclf. 
O  I  Uf  AH  U  I  iim  IW  £  nf>r«  MiiifJcnl  Chnrt,  n\\  p^r  OWI.V  25  Cl^^^T^.  Tbim 
II  no  thatch  pen  nr  KBiicpu'eieftTafiit.  Our  !ioii<b  ti  funnne  tiiu.  itau  nc]ji^&L  In  Sut*'  Trrn;  Ch  ^— >i*v1tik  a  wtn  *-'«n]  yd  rvpn- 
fal]r>Ti  EQiikjtn^n.  Ourn!>lj;lit>L^ra  Iriibi*  b-frst  part  ofiho  cUj'.  knoTr  ttn*  Tt  we  have  li^^i^n  amnniE  iUi^m  rorjcvvp 
Tli6  JifadLii)^  N^-wvpapdrund  the  sreat  ComrnqrcLat  ^^onr]c«  nil  iETixw  ti^,  An^i  «pMk  In,  sr^f^  termnarui.  35  r^nli 
^rrttu  u^  will  ir.iurA  four  recflS^t  die  Itt  refTim  wjitil,  jir^stni;?  irifn,  «>nn  Bucknf»r*it  Thnrt*  and  «4  Plc^res  •€ 
FOttlllar  ^flM«l<*<  ifyrm  urtniftanTirHlyiuirlinflit,  w«  win  rnrttrtiUi.)  m-mor,  Will  si^nd  Th<r«««  €h»ttft  unci  T^iFQe^(« 
crMuBlr  ji>r  MJvtv  Cf^nta^  1  ^l.  and  ^nct.  ro^tAj^Q  B[tRn>i»4[Hrk'>Ei.  -m  p^tge  illnatratadisaLalogiie  «;[  Orgaaeli?*!  TttN. 

S"iri;;;i';';ji!:>i'iu'rj;;"&  World  Uaaufg  Co.  122  Nassau  Street,  New  Tort 


HISTORY,  1810    LEFT  HOME    P  EN  NILESS,  AN  D 
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If  you  aro  In  neert  of  nn  Orauii  tnv  rvar  PARtJdHt 

11  ^  ►  L  J  LI  A  ¥  jn  RT II  rt  A  V  r^  r  VM-;  I J  [  1 1 N'  ij,  I '  Rl^iigkT***^ 
*  Ui»i1]f'ii  BtH'^  ST  t^Utp  Ei«rtboTen  Llrv<*»B*  **"* 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    rend  7  rcir  L>^.  I'rli'r^  imlN  Ekt^h,  }k>ij1t,&e,  #»(»#- <M 
it  equals  In  &Uip  couibltintiiiii*  and  Tnrif  rr  of  imi^iv  ihv  Utrg^^i  4 1  u.Ogit  t  huTch  I'lpe  Qr^uiL 
.  iiti  ™it't  buy  All  UriTfrP  or  Plmiv  now,  w^it*?  tvu^^'Pup^  wh^.    1  wftiit  lu  bear  fruio  yoy  ati^WAjr* 
hittfrm  Wvluamci  Fr^t^CruHi^b  nei^t^ifAliift,    LnrKii?*!  Workifiio  ihtf  ii^'orld^  oct'Ui>yuijf  ll  usviL 
A,tfOii  in^TninK-nTs  uJi^ay*  Jn  pnveM«  -'■f  iikanufnrtimt  Ffairfpinnr  one  every  f  TTitnutt-^.  n(l  £l>Ktrla 
Lt:i  :    l^.VdJrp^p  nr  t  all  iipon   DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  M«w  J*r**y. 


STOP  ORGANS 


INI883,PROPRIETOROFTHELARGESTFACT0RYINEXISTENCE 


PSTERBROOK'S 


STEEL 
PENS. 


■^^m^ 


Leading  Numbers :  14, 048, 130i  333i  161. 
For  Sale  by  all  Stationers. 

THK    K8TIRBROOK  STEEL    PEN    CO., 

Works,  Camden.  N.  J.  26  John  St.,  New  York. 


Habit  easily  cured  with  CHLOIUDE  OF  OOIiD. 

LESLIB  E.  KEELEY,  M.  D^  Suracon  C.  &  A.R.  R., 

DwioBT,  Illinois. 


PILE! 


"Anakesis"??^*''''^ 


r^ikr.andls 

an  infalHble  cure  for  Piles. 

B  $1,  at  dniggistB,  or 

prepaid  bT  mail  Sample 

,.  Ad.  **ANAKESI^" 

kers.Box  2410NewTork. 


RUPTURE 

Believed  and  cared  withmitthe  injury  trusses  inflict 
by  Dr.  J.  A.  SHERMAN'S  method!  Office.  951  Broad- 
iiray,  Now  Tork.  His  book  with  valuable  informa- 
iOD  iQi  tlio  ruptured  is  mailed  for  luc 


THE  ORCHESTRION  HARMONEHE. 

JP'to     'V^'itW^^rak       _'l'l»«5  fn«»|  won  JeHM 

II    flif^    Tr4*ria.       It   CH- 

Ku^el  ill  CvnctnicCkm; 
fkftMiit  In  dutqgD  and 
df  curaJf  on  \  poirtrfid 
fijMj  mr!e>dlDTi»lji«irrHi 

irr  ih^7»  |J  Ofpmrnum^ 
It  piart  any  bmc— 
atnt^,  i».jru  h    r  or  M  m^ 

'<  '»4idaiiMI«'eblld 

.1^  «lMirt  *lijp  rjf  Ji^rfon.- 
t*-iJ  pa^r  r?prfie^Bl9  tl^fl 
tiiiiii',  FIb.-h  t]j|i  p^r^r 
m  the  InxlruntMlt^  *n4 
turn  th«   handle,  MM^ 

pAti.nted  Smpr^TmrvPfiU^ 
aiiij  1*  the  fnMt  pt^l^ 
niTi^lcal  InrTrttiTiMit  In  t]ii>  mnr^^L  I'rlee  «f  M!^«I«. 
only  4  ci'nt*  i^'r  nmi.  Mmlc  eiu  bo  tci't  by  ebaII^ 
aaiy  1 1  rue*  TJiu  H  iiie  itiojc  beumj^il  and  ■eecrtuSta  o-r^mK 
thjit  1  iry  t*  [ij*de  iij  tany  Diit-,  It  liiitl  furii^h  uniiic  ftif  «»■ 
WJTsinon,  aiid  any  deici  enn  jjliiy  U*  Prki«,  ■£ 
npt-ctitl  iirirt*  fn  |.l]o<»p  ulfthiiiit  iu  nrt  4«  our 
Afft^tiiMi  t»niy  mr*.    SiTji  ky  rMir<"Mi  oti  sfrttipi  of  iH-ie*. 

Add  r . ,  M ,  ^1 A  ^ti  A  c  ITusL-rra  on  n  a  x  co^  ii#  jFmii  SiS- 

m-irifr-M  for  nil  Mi'F^hM,  ]1«bTS^^HK>T&,OKaAjvIhAHl,CI■aA' 
^  I  n  r  ■= ,  A  PJ  -^  >  '^  H,  tn  ^f  1  Jl  >f  .^  ItH  -  J«  FH,  fl^A  BT"^\  Aft^  «tt,  Cid 
ptir  r  ,,-,,/nT"--  Hi^^i  jmrt*i  lutjvrtl  iM^ing  £tatvA*fV.  9T  "Wuth^ 
Uigtuu  buei-t,  ovhUtUf  Mmn* 


i  Krani  76  ofnita  to  |160.  a  ■ 
-..^  IMCkage  of  55  varleClM  of  I 
I  bUnk  cardu,  10  ceiiUi.  Printers*  f 
I  luntructiou  Book,  15  cmita. 


_ rtfree.    Bookof 

'  tjpe  cnt^  Ar.,  1  •  eeoli. 

>  19  tf  arr«7  8t^  M«w  York. 
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Google 
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Tb  PttrtlKr  The  tN^OitM^  >  I S  ai.K  i>  of  B<a£CT  li  0&t>iDPt 

■r .     .iv.v^nfw    -tK^      A  11 1  ^in-ill       JLFIlI  __  ^dUBih 


Warranted 


f^ss^. 


r*    TTji*  h^fl  :ji  i  r :  1    ( '  M  N  <»    I  I '  I,"  H;  IIT    r^Slopt  or  Parkr  Orfpin  rr>ntefn«  Fl*» 

WftlnDtCM^H  Tn>fil('  I  |iTl4ifit  IMI""^»,  S^uwl   j^fiHnfif*,  r!*inlU?#k  H^'littnt  <or  tnuv-l&ir, 

jHiL  ImSdM  Qrmnd  ni^nn  Knw  f^w.u.  £^«u:mi:    1  i^vh-ltvL^m  i  Iktiavr  Canplrri 

a  rirvit^li  Matvt  It  1ItfIi.£oUAii;  13  Voi   MumfWA;  U  Kcl\»i  t^  DuIp  L&nn;  14  CturloDt^Ej  J?  Vols  CL^Ii^te^ 

^-  ,^ ^„  'tis  JuhiiSil^r^Plw^  fl  OwWrnl  FrHrt*',  £i  tit^iirtd  Wr«»in  K*  iM3U.m*tt*  VaJv.,  moiL      Sottm 

^flttirMa«»  TrpriiTTJo  R^M^^li.  «L^  folk**  3    lit  CluirailiiB  l<BK«.p(iait«-i  »<i^  t-amoUA  I  re  PI  f^  lltfrnl^d    FU»utLfiil 

Ostfer  r«,i»r,    kVhin?  nn^ri  liy  rorrf^pciBd efl(*    WhAf  J  d(^?]  n'  Ifl  fc^  **!»  Ton  wi  onmo- EbP  in^from^Ttt  jtm^.  fe^ 
Wt    it  iintft  iff  ow  [»  orti  Ji  »r^     F  VH  rv  onzn  n  fti  >  Id  K I  la  <.i  c^  li  '^r*  tn  i  fn-  m  m*  On  m  njo  fii  r  y ,    1 F  V  i.n  r  A 1 1 K  I  X  S  ^J-^;  TO 

— ^- '  ftTWi  flrtffrbe  Tpry  T»rtiMilaf  to  ^1**  niOM.  pfflfuofflw,  r^imtr.  3t%t«,  f »li?ht  PtatFnn  iind  c-h  whiit  rail 
nit  g^p  madzi)[iScrr>l  tnnnismttltitrcrluci-d  without  ili-tAji'r     AU  **i*  uftk-r  lumTivilij^ttil}^,  n-invnibTT  4 


d«a&v  tf4B  ifUBf^nliScrrvl  t 


BANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  Ne^r  Jersey. 


KerolTere.    CaUlognes  free. 

drees  Great  We ^—  '" 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Q  m^  fi     ^e^B  GKat^es'tera^OaiTWorks, 


THE  BIGGEST  THIKG  ODT  '"SS^^'Pr^ 

(new)  E.  NASON  &  CO.,  120  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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THIRTT-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

'New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Ojfftce,  Noa.  346  ^  348  SrocuZyyay, 


JANUARY  I,  1883. 


.•45»190»<NM.M 


.n,604.T88.88 


Amow&t  of  Net  Caab  JLiieto»  Juiiuury  It  1SS9 

BKTSNVE  ACCOUlfT. 

nvnhinw. ................................  •.*•.••«••«•>•.■•>•••..••««. ., 

Lest  deferred  premlamB  JftDiurf  1, 1889 4fi8,161.0(>— |9,108,t97J8 

Uterast  and  rants  (tDdadtng  rodbad  gains  on  real  Mtiito  ftoU) 8,0e»,978.il 

LeMiotawtMcniedJuiiury  1,1882 »l,a54.80~  i.T»e.018.41-$11.9flO.«*PT> 

DISBUB8BMBMT  AOOOVlfT.  •5T,0S0,65».65 

liMSMbj  death,  inehidliiffBeTeraioBanraddttioM  to  MOM |1,MA9M.00 

EDdownwBta  matored  and  diaooonted,  loeliidiiiir  Keyeralonary  additJooa  to  aama i2T,M6i95 

AiuiBttlea,  dlTldeiida.  and  retnrnad  pramtwua  on  eanceUed  poBdM 

Total  paid  PoMcx-botdan |«,810^.71 

Tuetaadra-tDaiiraoeca 

Coomlaaiooa,  brokCTagea,  agency  axpenaoa,  and  nhrateiana'  l^ea 

Office  and  law  egpanaea,  aalariaa,  ad? ertlsinf  ,  prmtinf ,  etc 


a^«Td8,76 
»4,67a9T 

i«moe8J8 

88ft,111.18~  »a4<g,18T.54 


ASUBTS. 

CUi  \a  bank,  on  band,  and  In  transit  (dnee  recetrad) 

bnated  In  United  BUtea.  New  Yotk  CHj,  and  other  stoaks  (inarkat  yafaia,  HMM^MMJH). 
Saa  Bttate. 


Boadsand  niort«agaa»  flnt  Han  on  real  astaU  (boUdlnn  tbareoti  Icaored  fbr  |n,yM,0004)0 

tadthepoRcleaassignadtotheOompanT  aa  additional  ooUataral  secoxt^) 1930e.940.16 

TCTpanu-7bena(aaenredb7StodC8,ma(kat  yahl^|^m,1W.D0) 4^8,000.00 


•1,9T^0e«.67 
J8,0T2,0T4.81 
4,188,060.18 


TCTponu-fl ^ , , ,.      .         

*  Loans  on  eziatlnf  poUdaa  (tba  raeenre  bald  by  the  Company  on  thasa  polldaa  amoonts 

taniM^l)  ... 

*QBirterly  and  eatnl-annoal  MMnloms  on  aziatlnf  poHdas,  dna  sabeaqnant  to  Jan.  1, 1888 

♦Pnatams  on  aolstfaf  poMes  In  aooiae  of  transmiaalon  and  eoUacUon 

Afcnts* balanoea ;. 

Aeenad  tntareat  on  InTaatmants' Janoary  1 , 1 868. 

SxMss  of  market  valna  of  secnrltlas  orar  cost 

i^ihtht  InttiriBteiD^artmenti^  Ou  atattif  mw  York, 


494.069.18 
M0.0U.01 
894.896.19 
69.4S4.95 

886,000.06-148^8.615.11 
1,881,881.71 


CASH  ASSETS,  January  1,  1883,  -  $50,800,396.82 

Appropiinted  mm  follows: 
Adjusted  loaaae,  doe  subaaqoant  to  Janoaiy  1,  1888 9851 


,451.91 

188,970.38 

58,850.48 

6,98&86 

46,174,409.78 


B«p«t»<lloMaa,awaltlnf  prooi;eto.     .  

luuu«d  andowmanta,  dna  and  nnpaid  (daims  not  praaantad) 

Amwrittea,  doe  and  nnpaM  (oncallad  tor) 

BMsfTsd  lor  fo-lnaoranaa  on  azlatlnir  poHctes ;  partldpatlnir  Insnrsaca  at  4  par  oant. 

GaiiBlaDaipranilam;  non<iMrticlpaan9at5nar  oant  Oarllala  nat  nremhim 

fiflserrad  tor  ooottogentUabiHtiaa  to  Tontine  IHrkfottd  Fund,  Jaireary  1,1889, 

arcrand  aboTe  a  4  par  cent  reserTS  on  axlstlnf  pollalas  of  that  class....  $9,054344.08 
iddltlsn  to  the  Fnnd  during  1689  for  s«n»lns  and  maturad  rssarrat 1.1U9366.00 

DEDUCT-  $8,164310.06 

Kctimad  to  Tontlae  poBey-hoidars  during  tba  year  an  Matuxwi  TOntlnas . . .  1,079,CT7.87 

BilncaorTootina  Fund  Jannaiy  1,1886 9,001,879.16 

Beservad  iBr  presdoms  paid  toadranea. 8S,789.86_ 


•46,851,555.08 


r  per 

Su^ne  by  New  York  Steie  Stnndard  n*  4f  per  oent.,  eatlmated  at 10,000,000.00 

From  tba  nndlTkiad  sorphis  of  $4,948;,841  tba  Board  of  Trostaas  has  dadarad  a  B^Tarslonary  dividend  to  partidpat- 
lag  poHeiea  in  proportion  to  thatr  contribution  to  surplus,  avallabla  on  sactlamant  of  next  annual  premium. 
T^%xx%n%.tbm  jmmt  1»,17S  poUeiee  h*Te  been  laeoed,  Inmuinff  •41,895,690. 


rofPoHciM 
in  Force. 
JaB.1,1879..4^006w 
Jaa.  1,1880.. 45.705. 

Jan.  1,1881.. 48348. 

j».i,i9B9..a63n. 

Jn.  1,1886.. 66^180. 


Amoint  tt  Risk. 


Jan.  1,1879.. 
Jan.  1.1880.. 
Jan.  1,1881.. 
Jan.  1,1889.. 
Jan.  1,1888.. 


$125,889,144. 
.  127,417.766. 
.  185,796316. 
.  151,760394. 
.  in,415/m. 


Detth-dtlmt  Ptid. 

1878 $1,687,676. 

1879 1,569,854. 

1880 1,761.721. 

1681  ....  8.018.308. 
1889^^^^.  1366399. 


Income  from  Inter- 

Mt 

1878 $1,948,665. 

1879 2,0a^6R0. 

1860 9317,S8». 

1881 2,482,654. 

1889 9,798,018. 
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WILLIAM  KNABE  &  CO.'S 


PIANO    FACTORY, 


These  Inetramenta  haye  been  before  the  pabllc  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  upon  their  excellence  alone  have 
attained  an  unpurchased  pn-eminmee^  whicn  eetabllsbes  them  as  nneqoaled  in  Tone,  Toueh,  Workman- 
ship,  and  Durabllitv.  Every  Piano  fullv  warranted  for  five  yeart.  Prices  gteatl^  reduced.  lllnMrated 
Catalognes  and  Price-Llate  promptly  fumisned  on  application. 

AVILJL.TAM    KNABE    &    CO.. 

112  Fifth  ATenne,  Jew  York. 204  &  206  V.  Baltimoie  St,  BaHamflm 

New  Edition,  Revised  and  much  Enlarged. 
THE 

MINERAL    SPRINGS 

of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

WITH  ANALYSES  AND  NOTES  ON  THE  PROMINENT  SPAS  OF  EUROPE,  AND 
A  LIST  OF  SEASIDE  RESORTS. 

BY  GEORGE  E.  WALTON,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  in  the  Miami  Medical  College,  Cincinnati. 


With  Maps.    ISmo,  cloth.    SS.OO. 


^  "  In  this  Toluroe  the  author  has  endeavored  to  arrange  all  the  known  facte  oonoemiog^ 
mineral  waters,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  be  readily  accessible.  For  this.puipose  he 
has  consulted  the  best  European  authors,  their  conclusions  being  drawn  from  hunoreda  of 

J         years  of  laborioas  investigation  of  the  spas  of  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

I  It  has  been  interesting^  in  the  course  or  tliis  study,  to  note  how  closely  the  conclusiona 
drawn  by  them  concerning  the  action  of  different  classes  of  waters  agree  with  the  observa- 
tions made  at  s|>ring8  in  this  countnr.  independent  of  any  knowledge  of  foreign  reseajxih. 
The  portion  relating  to  the  sprinors  of^tne  United  States  is  the  result  oT  a  selection  of  credible 
evidence  regarding  them,  giuned  by  correspondence  and  personal  observation."— JSrtra*;^ 
from  J\^ace. 

New  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  1,  8,  &  6  Bond  Street 
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THE  rAMdlTS  SELTZER  SPBINQ 

OF  GERMANY 


TARRANT'S  SELTZER  APERIENT 

Is  based  upcT\  a  scientlGc  analysis  of  the  celebmted  Germaiv 

Spring  whose  name  It  bears i  and  ivhosa  virtues  It  sa 

eminently  contains, 

Brittle  repre»enfliig:   TroTii  Thirty  to  Forty  <Sla0«««  oC 


SELTZER 


Tt  is  Worth  Remembering 

Tta>t  TitHKlirT's  SiLTlss  AniiiEirt'  repreflealg  in  each  bottle  thirty  to  forty  glMaes  of 
E^rkllng  Selti«r  Water,  eontainiiig  all  the  Tirluea  of  the  cdebnted  Gemuui  Sprin)^ 

It  is  always  Fresh  !   Always  Ready! 

Ofie  of  the  idrajitA^efl  that  TAHiuNT'e  F^CLTXtE  Apti&iiNT — bt^mg  *  drj  whiec  povder 
bfti  ever  maDj  oat  ami  mineral  wsteni,  lea  the  fiict  thai  it  never  becomeA  Ttpid  or  italfb 
It  b.  tlierefore,  the  most  «dmirabt(s  prepamimn  do  I  only  for  trareleri  on  laud  and  §««, 
bm  tor  all  who  aeed  a  biigbtf  freabj  iparklmg  alterative  and  cotrcctirej  and  it  u  alwajt 
veftdj.  ' 

Taaju-«t*s  Seltcsk  AFtnrffiTT  tbus  stands  at  the  rer;  fVont  of  all,  and  is  idcnltted  to 
be  tb«  best  remedy  koowtt  for  confltLpatioOf  biljousneia,  and  all  dtiord^rs  of  Ui«  atomacb 

iuFurAcnmEi>  omlt  it 

TARRANT    &    COMPANY, 


BOLD  BY  ALL   JDMUGQIBTM* 
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DECKER  BROTHERS' 

PIANOS 

Have  shown  themselves  to  be  so  far  supe- 
rior to  all  others  in  Excellence  of  Work- 
manshipj  Elasticity  of  Toiichj  Beauty 
of  Tone,  and  great  Durability,  that 
they  are  now  earnestly  sought 
for  by  all  persons  desiring 

THE  VERY  BEST  PIANO. 


CAtmOK. — All  genaine  Decker  Pianos  have  the  following  name 

(precisely  as  here  shown)  on  the  pianos  above  the  keys: 

SEND  FOE  ILLUSTBATED  CATALOGUE.  «^ 

No.  33  Union  Square, 
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COMPOUND    OXYGE 

FOR  THE  CURE  OF  CHRONIC  DISEASES. 


CATARRH. 

A  hdy  at  Ob«rlfn,  0.,  reporti  tht*  (bUowtDg  reiulU 
lb  B  daM  or  biig-BtaadLDg  caliirrli : 

*'  1  flrflt  toot  Campound  Ojnffcn  two  year*  and  k 
hnlf  ii^o/f»' wtorrA.  1  tad  hiid  ft  ncm^ly  jiHI  my  life. 
The  How  of  mucuft  wjw  Jtlro^st  I'^mi^Uini  and  St  formed 
ItimpiS  which  beuame  veiy  offbiiBWe  before  [  coald  dift- 
Jod^  them.  My  breatb  was  very  bod,  Indeed^  and  my 
boiileb  fmetijhed.  Ofi*  TrmlrmrU  t^  Vommund  Oxff- 
qen  4ruT^  my  e*itarrh  m  tkai  my  breath  hiXJt  not  **en 

frcnm  my  hoau  Is  atlll  conoid  tumble. 

**  I  put  apoUiw  Tmtoieiit  for  my  mother,  who  wm 
in  tht^  Srnt  Atagsi  of  tinuuniptiOTL  and  It  heJit^  her 
preatfv.  At  flmi  IWT  toWB  were  bo  stjtjv  that  ahtJ  wuld 
not  fill  thorn  when  inhemnfr.  but  thJa  lemiduAlly  grew 
better,  ind  tihe  hn*  had  no  rt^turn  of  liin^  trficiblfl.  .  ,  - 

"■  Th^  O^mpcfund  Oxyt^rti  helped  mycaturrk  ieh^m 
i^rifthimf  ei**  /Serri /atwo— *alt  wator.  iodide  of  pot- 
■dh,  Hnufl;  carbolic  aald,  and  a.11  other  ihiagi  usually  pre- 
»eHli€Hl.    /  d&  noi  /^^af  now  as  {f  mg  tfreaih  rnade  me  a 


TtJBERC ULAR  CONSUMPTION  COMPLI. 
CATED  WITH  ASTHMA. 

Another  of  the  marveloui  results  wbieh  we  jit*  hod- 
atantly  mtwHRg- with  in  om>admtnl»tfiition  of  Compound 
Ojtyifeii  Is  deiic'ritMHi  Ui  the  rbllowttig  letter  from  4  pa- 
tient In  ^auth  C-aTolinft ; 

''  OErt,  Stasibt  .^  Palk^i  :  k  is  a  pl*Pftsure,  yet  It  fi 
a  duty,  to  tell  you  of  the  ifreat  benefit  derived  fromtlie 
uiK»  o"f  the  ediiteiit«  of  oae  of  y^ur  bltic?  botttea.  For 
lomft  yean  I  hav&  been  alKicted  with  tudn^rcuiar  am- 
Kumj^om^  complliated  w!tb  Meitfre  tuttkina,  both  dle^ 
eu»»  ittbeiritod.  Tpon  talJug  oold  I  suffer  Intenaelv, 
my  InnicA  becoming  clotErgcd,  uid  brenthLnir  aud  raLalng 
Affl  paliitbZ  eSbrtfi  and  at  ttm^a  iihiiO«t  mq  impoB-otbltltf. 
In  uuBVi  [isroaci'irns  I  have  oflea  been  tbonfbl  to  w 
dviflf ,  and,  on  two  or  thre*  oeoa^ckoa,  bad  tMVt  nUef  been 
obtmcied  I  should  have  dl^d.  I  have  had  tbA  bA«t  tMd- 
leal  traatmeot,  and  every  pbyi^lau  wbo  has  mitendAd 
ca«i  htm  regarded  my  reoovory  from  mma  wf  my  attadtA 
m  A  morvaL  Only  tb4  most  [lowerftil  medidDra  hid 
iltr  olE&ctt  vblK  ^QV  °^y  ii«thmiL,  notblng  had  fiver  ^yan 
Die  aa  miteb  relief  na  tobaoco-amokJng. 

**  From  thfr  enrij  piurt  of  liut  Muy  nntU  the  i^fith  of 
July,  I  Win  not  abte  to  llu  dowi]:  dav  or  night,  aud  theo 
fot  le&ef  iioty  by  giAuig  from  HendpfsoovlJK  North 
Cnrolliu,  t»  um  top  nf  C»»ftr's  Head  MoimUUi,  where 
the  I tricture  aeeraed  loo&eiiod,  aad  ju^ifiisi}  eji:pwtora- 
titm  htigtdi, 

"  A  lb  If  weeti  flQbaeqaent  I  tooli:  nnotber  eoW,  snd 
my  pbyaSclMi  told  me  If  I  did  not  ^et  apeedv  relief  I 
would  die  Atua  niffoti&tlon  ;  that  I  wm  iMy^'^'^thebi^lp 
of  any  medkitno  be  could  0t&  My  only  hope  waa  to 
atdrt  at  Odwe  for  an  oocBD'trf  |k,  On  my  way  to  the  iMNUt 
J  stopped  la  Aikmn  ftir  rest,  expectoration  auddealy  be- 
gnan  and  I  obt^ned  nelief. 

'•'  After  my  return  homo  I  ordfn'd  your  Compound 
Ojcy^cn  apporstUJS  an  ^n  t'jc  fieri  ment,  and^  t  (;oni^isa,wStfa 
but  a  fakit  hope  of  benefit. 

*^  I  be^u  vfinr  TreAtment  In  Deoeiobeft  luin^  only 
thtfi  blofl  Dottk,  and  my  improffmani  hat  l»m  im  at - 
kmUHmm  to  *em-v<^ie  knowing  tfueireumgiimtm.  I 


bare  not  bad  «  aewre  attack  sdnp*"  bo^nning  tbc  1 
ment,  althouf^h  I  hive  had  a  sevtiv  void.    The  Oxj 
aeemed  to  kwMn  the  mucuit.  and  ^3q>ectontlon  w*a  i 
and  piloleKt.   lam  thirty -one  yesra  old,    IhumffOU^ 
whiit  u*ing  the  Oxygih,  tMrfy  ftoufuit,  vrhleb,  t^i 
weigblng  ninety   p4>und»,   la  u  cooglderahk  tscrei 
Five  of  my  friends  have  bcMJjjrht  vour  appanttua  on  i 
eount  of  ita  wonderful  effert  on  me,  and  all  of  tbeml 
lM^otjflt<?d.    Thl.s  1#  the  first  U'&tiKiorjlal  1  bave 
(fiven.  and  I  did  not  AUppdse  1  could  writ*'  finch  A  i 
mt'nt,  with  tu  llftblUty  Ui  pnbllcatlon,  but  I  feel » tl  _ 
fUl  to  you  for  the  great  Ix-neRt  1  have  derived,  xnd  j 
■o  deslnms  that  uLbera  Fufferingr  a^  1  have  mfty  f 
your  Treatment,  that  1  waJvc+  aEJ  .icraplea  to  addres 
yon  as  1  do.    My  hnsbaud  is  the  CcDoctor  of  Inte 
Ke venue  fiir  the  JUtste*  and  be  will  c^infirm  bD  1  L 
said.     With  the  most  slnciMM?  irratltade  for  tbla  d*w1 
Joymei]t  of  life,  belkve  me 

^  Very  tnilv  youn, 

ITVnrCING  BI.REP. 

Ill  our  i*ep(irt*  from  pationte  we  bavf  4  uniform  1 
\  timony  to  the  bdueocf  of  C^mptuind  Oiygen  In  j 
duclDg  aleep.    A  gentlemnn  wFliinir  fh>ro  Mansa 
Ohtov  «*ys : 

"On  the  dny  aflflr  your  Trefltment  vmn^  mv  wtf* 
took  her  first  Imhalfttlou,  hflvlng  cArefidly  jHjated  h<*rA«lt 
bc'fofeband  rejinirilinf  your  tnntruclii>i5&^  Har  first  In* 
halation  was  in  thi^  eVeniuj?  before  retlrtnir,  nmi^  0f* 
ihoitoh  Bh*  ka4  itU  btren  oftfe  psae^tfuilif  to  go  tOMt^ep  tmt 
i^mmg  In  a  Wftk  for  a  tnonth  of  more  o^ore^  on  ar^ 
eourU  ^  iMTcm/Jf  twMchin^t,  *ht  ai  ottoe  fsR  aOtep^ 
ond  einjowed  £fta  ^af  good  rdft^inQ  niQhfti  remijm' 
weekf.  ihe  nmarkud  hnrae^itefy  afl^r  inhaling  tftat 
Bhf  h(i4  4t4M  a  mmfOrii^blB  Jkttknp  in  Aet-  b/^a*£  aK<i 
lung/i,  and  llmt  there  wad  a  warmth  snd  friedom  thtirv 
[  rh^if  tiOA  aifir*tif  nttc  ond  tj^ctedinpiy  fdauant.  H«r 
rest  bos  not  been  dlJturtjed  but  one  f>ih^\c  ntght  aitic<i 
that  ttme." 

"IN  A  CRITICAD  COMI1TI0N-" 

The  wife  of  a  patient  at  Jari^Hon,  Mich.,  refefiin^  t^ 
the  (fivat  diange  fnber  bu«baud'»  cooditlon  after  natiiK' 
t'mn[j>ound  Oxygifii  Ibr  a  ihort  thno,  S4ya  i 

■*  You  will  know  that  when  Mr.  G oomnmiM^ 

your  Treatment  h*  wo»  in  apr^UyetUkxUcfmdUkm, 
and  tbflt  tbifi  was  fhe  lanf  veaort  b^ort  trying  a  dUmg9 
rf  dimatf.  But  I  must  say  that  the  Oxyge^n  hst  dOiw 
wundeT^Wy  in  his  ca^e.  It  hmo  quieted  hia  nerrouj 
system,  broughi  lift'  tittd  wmmth  Into  A**  once  mid 
and  bmvtiififfi  Hmhx^  and  helped  dtfesdon.  Me  hsa  a 
clearer  com  p  lejdon  (It  wan  yeilnvr  lx^ftit«),  and  baa  g«tn  ed 
In  fleib*'' 

BETTBE  IN  EFBHT  WAV* 

A  patient,  writing  of  the  eflbcts  of  the  Tnaalment, 
aayir 

"/  am  mu^h  Mtt^r  in  gut^ry  werff,  I  itlil  hKT«a 
cough,  but  it  is  mt  jtear  sa  troublesome.  The  sobers 
pain  throuprh  mv  chest  haa  left,  and  /  Aotw  a  i 


ntm  in  myjt^^hm^  wkm  J  Mwv  Ml  a  U 
prexHan.    I  can  fill  my  lungs  to  Ibelr  ftdl  extent  with- 
out pahi  of  any  kind." 

Our  Treitlse  on  C^>mpoiind  Ojtygen  U  sent  J^ve  of  charge.    It  contains  a  history  of  the  dfaoovefj,  jxftture,  sad 
icl+ofi  or  this  now  remedv,  and  a  recotd  of  mmy  of  the  rpmsrkable  reanlta  whkh  havu  so  lir  attended  tt«  iuml 

DBi'osiTomf  mr  Nnw  York.— Dr.  John  Tunier,  S6S  Broadway,  who  baa  chsr^oMfour  Depository  in  New  Tort 
city,  will  (111  ordera  for  tho  Compound  Ojcygen  Treatment*  and  may  bo  TOueuHt^d  by  l«*ltvr  nr  In  i>  Mon. 

D^rofliTORT  ON  PaaiFic  CoA.«t.— H.  E.  MithewtL  QJ>B  Montgomery  J^ire^t,  t^on  Francisco,  CalHt^mia,  wlU  fill 
►  o^4^n  for  tho  C(tm]K>uud  Oxyjirnn  Treatment  on  Pactfle  €<««t. 

Fhacus  ASi^  NiTATiOHS.— U't  it  bo  clfarly  undi'ratood  that  Compound  Oxygen  1a  ooljf  made  and  ditpctiaed 
by  the  undeinsljorned.    Any  subsLanco  made  eljiowheiT?,  and  eallod  Compound  Oijtwo,  iff  tpuHout  &nii  i 
mid  thote  who  buy  ii  lim/fiy  thTow  away  thUr  mon&y,  of  fhey  wiii  in  thi  end  di^coper. 


Drs. 


0.  B,  STAKKKY,  A.  M.  M.  D- 
a  EL  PALEN,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D. 


STARKEY  &   PALEN, 

n09  ^  mi  0imrd  St  {\}Avm  Chfi^Dt  ud  hAd\\ 
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ALEXANDEE  VON  HUMBOLDT .♦ 

Bt  tMJL  DU  BOIS-BETMOKD, 
BBoroB  or  THx  raiTXBsiTT  or  BXBLOr. 

PROPERLY  to  appreciate  Albxanbbb  voi^  Humboldt's  life-work^ 
one  mast  form  a  conception  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  from 
which  he  issned.  The  opinion  may  not  nnfrequently  be  f oond  am(«g 
laymen  that  there  was  no  real  German  naturalist  before  Humboldt. 
They  are  accustomed,  as  if  to  a  Hercules,  to  ascribe  all  deeds  to  hinu 
It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  all  a  mistake  ;  but  even  prof  es- 
nonal  naturalists  frequently  remember  too  little  of  our  older  Ustory. 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  almost  ancient  figures  of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and 
Otto  yon  Guericke  ;  nor  of  Leibnitz,  who  had  as  clear  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  nature  as  we ;  but  the  eighteenth 
century  displays  names  worthy  of  the  highest  degree  of  respect,  abnost 
as  brilliant  as  these. 

The  Bemoullis  developed  analytic  mechanics,  Euler  recognized  the 
feasibility  of  achromatic  glasses,  Tobias  Mayer  reformed  the  theory  of 
the  moon,  Lambert  laid  the  foundation  of  photometry,  Kant  conceived 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  and  William  Herschel,  whom  we  count  among 
oor  own,  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  starry  heavens  almost  as  if  the 
telescope  had  just  been  discovered.,  Had  the  Dutch  physicists  left 
him  time,  the  Canon  of  Camin  would  have  certainly  possessed  a  perfect 

*  f^om  a  memorial  address  delirered  in  the  hall  of  the  uxdvenity,  August  9, 188S. 
The  speaker  began  his  address  by  referring  to  the  custom  of  annually  celebrating  the 
feondation  of  the  unirersity  and  the  memory  of  its  founder,  King  Frederick  William  in 
of  Pkussia ;  he  then  related  the  history  of  the  efforts  to  raise  funds  to  erect  the  statues 
of  the  brothers  William  and  Alexander  Ton  Humboldt,  just  placed  in  the  grounds  of  the 
unirersity.  Following  this  account  with  a  brief  comparatire  estimate  of  the  talenti  of 
the  two  brothers,  he  continued,  speaking  more  especially  of  Alexander. 
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title  to  have  the  Leyden-jar  called  by  his  name.  Volta's  electrophore 
is  really  Wilcke's  discoyery.  Segner's  water-wheel,  Leidenfrost's  and 
Sulzer's  experiments,  became  the  germs  of  important  discoveries  and  ap- 
plications. Stahl's  phlogiston,  even  if  it  was  a  false  conception,  and 
Haller's  eUmenta,  in  the  long  ran,  made  chemistry  and  physiology 
German  sciences.  Herr  Hofman  has  very  lately  tanght  us  how  to 
appreciate  Marggrafs  services  in  technical  chemistry.  Vater  and 
Lieberkahn  are  still  mentioned  in  the  finer  anatomy,  and  the  first  part 
of  SOmmering's  classical  activity  belongs  to  the  same  category.  Cas- 
par Frederick  Wolf  reformed  the  development-history  and  outlined 
the  doctrine  of  the  metamorphosis  of  plants.  As  early  as  1785  Blu- 
menbach,  the  founder  of  physical  anthropology,  led  a  class  in  com- 
parative anatomy.  In  natural  history,  Rdsel  earnestly  advanced  the 
labors  of  Swammerdam  and  Reaumur  ;  LedermtQler  described  the 
creatures  which  he  called  it^fuaoricB.  Gleditsch  performed  the  experi- 
mental demonstration  of  the  sexuality  of  the  phanerogams  by  fer- 
tilizing the  palms  in  our  botanical  gardens  with  pollen  from  Leipsic 
Even  in  classification,  in  which  the  rivalry  of  the  seafaring  nations 
with  the  Germans  was  so  arduous,  a  few,  like  the  creator  of  our  fish- 
coUection,  Bloch,  won  imperishable  fame.  Germans  also  approved 
themselves  as  scientific  travelers :  the  two  Forsters,  Cook's  compan- 
ions around  the  world  ;  and  in  connection  with  the  Russian  expedition 
for  observing  the  secpnd  transit  of  Venus,  our  Pallas,  as  a  student  of 
the  Siberian  fauna.  Finally,  in  geognosy  had  Werner  secured  the 
uncontested  leadership  for  the  Grermans  as  the  pre-eminently  mining 
people,  among  whom  Agricola  had  previously  created  mineralogy. 

This  enumeration,  which  might  be  considerably  extended,  shows 
what  good  progress  German  natural  science  had  made  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  people  can  boast  of  a 
greater  richness  of  notable  achievements  during  the  same  period.  But, 
toward  the  end  of  the  century,  the  aspect  was  changed,  to  our  disad- 
vantage, and  not  without  our  fault. 

After  its  early  bloom  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  activity  of  the 
Reformation,  the  German  mind,  disturbed  in  its  development  by  the 
Thirty  Tears'  War,  remained,  as  respects  literary  production,  in  the 
background.  At  most,  it  trifled  a  little  in  a  tasteless  way.  Then, 
all  at  once,  in  the  second  half  of  the  century,  it  rose  to  so  mighty 
a  flight  that  it  not  only  recovered  its  lost  rank,  but  placed  itself, 
in  some  kinds  of  poetic  creation,  at  the  head  of  modem  miankind. 
A  constellation  of  talent  arose,  the  like  of  which  the  ages  of  Augustus 
and  L6uis  XIY  did  not  see,  nor  the  fifteenth  century,  except  in  other 
fields.  Who  can  describe  the  intoxication  of  the  nation,  when  im- 
mortal songs  announced  that  the  king's  son  had  come  whose  kiss 
was  to  awaken  the  thorn-rose  of  German  poetry  out  of  its  half  a 
thousand  years'  slumber?  At  the  same  time  there  pressed  upon  us 
the  new  naturalism  and  emotionalism  from  England,  and  enlighten- 
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ment  and  gashing  philanthropy  from  France.  Grerman  society  now 
acquired  a  strong  literary  interest.  But  while  that  part  of  the  edu- 
cated world  which  was  susceptible  to  the  more  tender  emotions  led 
an  aesthetic  dream-life,  the  stronger  minds  were  chained  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  antique,  or  were  sunk  in  the  profundities  of  the 
simultaneously  ripened  critical  philosophy.  Thus  the  thought  of  the 
nation  was  far  removed  from  realities,  and  directed  toward  beautiful 
fancies  and  ideal  truths.  If  this  had  had  the  result  of  only  diverting 
some  from  research  and  observation,  the  loss  might  have  been  borne. 
But,  with  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  Grerman  does  everything, 
the  damage  went  deeper.  The  distinctions  between  esthetic  and  scien- 
tific demands  were  effaced  from  the  universal  comprehension.  The 
mtuitions  of  art  usurped  the  place  of  induction  and  deduction.  Even 
the  critique  of  the  reason,  just  achieved  by  Kant,  was  pushed  aside  as 
narrow-minded  scholasticism.  An  arrogant  speculation  believed  its 
synthetic  judgments  ajpnorihad  grown  so  strong  that  it  could  under- 
take to  construct  the  world  from  a  few  delusive  formulas,  and  it  looked 
down  with  extreme  insolence  upon  the  unpretentious  daily  work  of  the 
empiric.  In  short,  the  day  came  of  that  false  philosophy  which  re- 
dounded to  the  shame  of  Grerman  science  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
whose  advocates  threatened  our  own  generation,  and  which  the  best 
heads,  elevating  vague  fancy  and  taste  above  the  practical,  were  least 
able  to  resist. 

The  recollection  of  this  perversion  of  the  German  mind  is  the  more 
mortifying  because  it  occurred  simultaneously  with  the  brightest 
phases  of  science  outside  of  Gl^rmany,  especially  in  France.  While 
under  the  first  republic  and  the  first  empire  the  muses  were  hushed  to 
silence,  there  was  gathered  in  Paris  a  circle  of  learned  men  of  whom 
not  only  has  each  one  left  a  bright  trace  behind  him,  but  also  in  which 
as  a  whole  lived  the  comprehension  of  the  true  method  to  which  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  always  persistently  adhered.  Coulomb  and 
Lavoisier,  Laplace  and  Cuvier,  Biot  and  Arago,  were  partly  the  fore- 
runners, partly  the  coryphees  of  that  great  epoch  from  which  is  dated 
the  leadership  which,  during  the  first  half  of  this  century,  made  Paris 
the  scientific  capital. 

The  period  of  this  momentous  transformation  in  Germany,  when 
aesthetic  contemplation  of  the  world  and  overweening  speculation  were 
mutually  crowning  each  other  and  pushing  intelligent  etiperiment,  like 
Cinderella,  into  a  comer — this  period  was  that  of  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt's youth.  A  remarkable  youth  he  must  have  been,  exuberant  of 
thought,  and  yet  burning  with  the  thirst  for  action ;  eloquent  and  en- 
thusiastic like  a  poet,  and  yet  devoted  with  all  his  mind  to  the  study  of 
Nature;  in  knowledge  already  a  refiection  of  the  Cosmos,  and  yet  inde- 
fatigable in  accurate  examination  and  experiment ;  a  bom  master  of 
the  German  speech,  yet  at  home  in  every  idiom ;  in  such  guise  he  ap- 
peared in  the  intellectual  center  of  the  Germany  of  the  day,  in  Jena, 
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younger  than  Qoethe  by  twenty,  than  Schiller  by  ten  years,  and  yet 
welcomed  by  both  as  if  he  were  their  peer  in  age. 

He  figured  as  the  friend  of  Willdenow,  Georg  Forster,  and  Leo- 
pold yon  Buch,  as  the  pupil  of  Blumenbach,  Lichtenberg,  and  Werner, 
already  known  by  minor  writings  in  which  his  industrious  manysided- 
ness  had  early  displayed  itself,  already  a  much-traveled  man  according 
to  the  ideas  of  the  day,  and,  although  of  independent  means,  a  serrant 
of  the  state,  on  the  way  to  the  highest  honors.  In  what  was  he  not 
interested,  and  what  did  he  not  take  up  ?  Ancient  weaving,  subterra- 
nean flora,  basalt,  meteorological  phenomena,  the  theory  of  logarithms, 
had  engaged  him  ;  but,  when  it  was  worth  while,  he  knew  how  to  con- 
centrate his  strength  upon  a  single  point.  Galvani's  discovery  had 
recently  stirred  naturalists  and  physicians  to  effort.  ^^In  the  fall  of 
1792,  having  become  acquainted  with  it  in  Vienna,  Humboldt,  trav- 
ersing Germany  in  every  direction  as  a  miner,  physicist,  and  botanist, 
^  wandering  upon  desolate  and  remote  mountains  where  he  was  some- 
times cut  off  from  all  literary  intercourse,'  already  revolving  the  plan 
of  his  tropical  journey  in  hi»  head,  had  still  found  time  to  make  thou- 
sands of  most  delicate  experiments.  Even  on  horseback,  besides  ham- 
mer, glass,  and  compass,  he  was  never  without  ^his  galvanic  apparatus, 
a  pair  of  metal  rods,  pincers,  a  glass  stand  and  an  anatomical  knife,' 
and  the  curse  which  the  Bolognan  anatomist  had  invoked  upon  the 
poor  race  of  batrachians  overtook  them  under  Humboldt's  hand,  even 
in  places  in  which  they  had  previously  been  secure  from  it."  Now  he 
had  talked  with  Alessandro  Y olta,  in  his  villa  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  of 
the  crucial  experiment  in  animal  electricity,  Galvani's  convulsion  with- 
out metals,  and  was  preparing  to  collect  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions in  the  book  on  "Excited  Muscular  and  Nervous  Fibers."  He 
must  confirm  his  own  researches  with  experiments  on  frogs'  legs, 
and  he  opportunely  called  not  only  his  brother,  but  also  "  Herr  von 
Goethe,"  to  be  his  witnesses. 

Among  the  various  individualities  which  were  united  in  him  into  a 
complicated  whole,  and  which  we  meet  in  analyzing  this  being,  is  first 
of  all  an  artist.  The  "  Rhodian  Genius,"  the  "  Views  of  Nature,"  the 
address  at  the  opening  of  the  assembly  of  naturalists,  are  art-works. 
That  work  of  Humboldt's  which,  like  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  contemplated 
from  youth,  was  completed  with  an  astonishing  energy  only  in  an  ad- 
vanced old  age,  may  certainly  claim  to  be  an  artist's  production.  We 
shall  for  the  present  leave  unanswered  the  question  of  the  utility  of  this 
kind  of  mingling  of  the  poetic  element  with  the  scientific,  in  which  we 
may  recognize  a  return  to  the  models  of  Plato  and  Lucretius.  Aside 
from  his  native  propensity,  Humboldt  was  led  toward  it  by  the  »sthetic 
manner  of  thinking  then  prevailing  in  Germany,  which  had  become  a 
second  nature  to  him,  and  especially  by  his  intercourse  with  our  great 
poets.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  something  of  the  same 
kind  had  been  observed  a  little  while  before  in  France.    Buffon's 
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^Epoques  de  la  Natare,"  his  sketcbes,  flowiDg  in  splendid  word- waves, 
of  men  and  animals,  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre's  magnificent  pictures 
of  tropical  nature,  were  well  fitted  to  spur  Humboldt's  literary  ambi- 
tion in  emulation  of  tbem.  If  bis  style  bas  lately  been  criticised,  tbat 
shows  tbat  be  bad  a  style.  Indulgence  in  the  creation  of  beautiful 
forms  of  language  was  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  bis  age ;  and  why 
should  I  not  tell  how  be,  presuming  upon  a  similar  receptivity  in  my- 
self, read  to  me  from  the  proof-sheets  of  bis  ^^  Cosmos  "  passages  which 
particularly  pleased  him,  such  as  the  one  in  which  be  ingeniously  sum- 
marizes all  that  the  moon  is  to  our  earth  ;  enlivening  the  firmament  by 
its  changes,  comforting  the  heart  with  its  mild  luster,  and  in  geological 
periods  carving  out  continents  through  the  erosive  work  of  the  tides  ? 
More  subject  to  criticism  is  the  other  influence  which  the  dominat- 
ing mind  of  Humboldt  exercised  over  Germany  in  his  ninetieth  year. 
At  nothing  are  laymen  more  surprised  than  when  they  hear  that  Hum- 
boldt did  not  stand  on  the  extreme  height  ^  a  naturalist,  but  that  his 
situation  in  a  mental  respect  was  like  that  he  found  himself  in  on  Chim- 
borazo,  when  an  impassable  chasm  separated  him  from  the  summit. 
The  gap  which  opened  between  him  and  the  topmost  peak  of  natural 
science  was  the  want  of  pbysico-mathematical  knowledge.  Not  that 
this  was  denied  bis  talents.  He  bad  in  bis  youth  an  inclination  to  pure 
mathematical  research.  But  the  taste,  and  later  also  the  mental  habit, 
of  analyzing  phenomena  within  a  certain  scope  and  tracing  tbem  to 
their  ultimate  recognizable  principles,  deserted  him.  He  became  satis- 
€ed  with  establishing  and  examining  facts.  The  mere  telling,  even  at 
large,  of  those  things  tbat  occupied  bis  vision,  and  which  he  compre- 
hended to  the  most  minute  details,  or  could  deduce  at  every  instant, 
was  tiresome  to  him.  It  was,  indeed,  the  cosmos ;  only  there  is,  in 
that  highest  sense,  no  scientific  comprehension  of  the  cosmos.  Mathe- 
matical physics  knows  of  no  difference  between  cosmos  and  chaos.  By 
blind  natural  necessity,  by  the  central  forces  of  atoms  independent  of 
time,  or  by  some  other  equivalent  hypothesis  of  the  constitution  of 
matter,  it  concedes  tbat  cosmos  may  have  come  out  of  chaos.  The 
cosmos,  the  beautiful  and  harmonious  aggregate  of  nature,  is  an  aes- 
thetic anthropomorphism.  Humboldt  explained  the  title  "  Cosmos  " 
with  the  phrase,  "  Sketch  of  a  physical  description  of  the  universe." 
According  to  Herr  Gustav  Eorcbhoff's  definition  of  mechanics,  one 
might  easily  place  these  words  upon  Newton's  "Principia"  or  Laplace's 
"  H6canique  c61este."  But,  by  description,  Humboldt  understood  only 
a  graphic,  not  a  mechanical  description,  and  there  is  the  same  differ- 
ence between  bis  description  of  the  world  and  that  of  Newton  or  La- 
place as  between  the  description  of  a  plant  and  the  calculation  of  a  dis- 
turbance. In  that  be  adhered  to  bis  conception  through  bis  whole  life, 
and  attached  the  highest  value 'to  it,  be  showed  himself  a  genuine  child 
of  a  stage  of  discipline  more  fitted  for  artistic  methods  of  view  than 
for  scientific  analysis. 
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While  German  science  was  involved  in  the  enervating  network  of 
sesthetio  speculations,  his  own  energy  and  happy  skill  enlisted  Hum- 
boldt in  wider  spheres  of  healthy  activity  for  its  salvation.  Even  in 
our  fast-living  age,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  only  two  years  after  he 
had  been  enjoying  in  the  Saal  Valley  those  visions,  short  indeed,  but 
in  a  certain  sense,  like  a  young  love,  decisive  as  to  his  life,  he  was 
observing  in  Cumana  the  first  periodical  shower  of  stars,  and  discov- 
ering the  electric  folds  in  the  brain  of  the  torpedo-eel ;  was  exploring 
the  caves  of  Caripe  resonant  with  the  cries  of  the  guachero ;  was 
threading  in  a  pirogue,  environed  with  alligators,  the  stream-net  of  the 
Bio  Negro  and  the  Cassiquiare  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon  ; 
and  in  Esmeralda,  on  the  upper  Orinoco,  was  observing  the  concoction 
*by  the  natives  of  the  weird  arrow-poison,  curare,  which  owes  its 
name  to  him.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  raise  the  fantastic  charm  of 
these  journeys,  from  which,  nevertheless,  Humboldt  brought  back  a 
greater  sum  of  acute,  distinct  observations  in  every  conceivable  field 
of  science,  in  geography  and  anthropology,  than  any  single  observer 
ever  collected  either  before  him  or  after  him.  No  !  The  world  will 
^^  never  see  his  like  "  in  comprehensive,  restless  activity,  cojtnbined  with 
lofty  thought ;  in  dauntless  venture  for  ideas,  with  the  wisest  saving  of 
means  and  strength ;  in  soaring  height  of  feeling,  the  expression  of 
which  frequently,  in  view  of  the  sad  contentions  of  mankind  or  of  the 
horrors  of  slavery,  for  instance,  has  an  elegiac  tone,  as  in  a  similar  way 
a  delicate  haze  adorns  his  sketches  of  the  giant  heights  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras. 

It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  a  scientific  journey,  first  of  all,  that 
the  traveler  return.  But,  besides  threatening  him  with  physical  dan- 
gers, which  Humboldt's  apparently  not  very  strong  body  resisted  won- 
derfully, long  journeys  in  wild  regions  have  other  inconvenient  conse- 
quences. Habituation  to  perfect  freedom  in  solitude,  to  constant 
change  and  external  stimulation,  even  excitement,  the  diversion  from 
accustomed  literary  occupations,  render  it  very  hard  for  travelers  to 
feel  themselves  at  home  again,  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  compli- 
cated demands  of  cultivated  society,  and  to  be  satisfied  to  make  the 
most  of  the  treasures  they  have  brought  with  them.  They  seem  to 
prefer  to  such  allegiance  a  return  to  the  wilderness,  so  that  it  is  said 
of  African  travelers  that  the  greatest  danger  that  threatens  them  is 
the  unconquerable  propensity,  when  they  have  once  escaped  the  perils 
of  the  journey,  to  try  them  again.  Thus  it  was  with  Humboldt's  fel- 
low-traveler, Bonpland,  who  was  drawn  back  to  South  America,  where 
it  was  his  fate,  not  to  perish,  but  to  be  lost  to  science,  a  prisoner  to 
Dr.  Francia.  He  left  to  Humboldt,  in  whom  no  trace  of  such  weak- 
ness could  be  found,  the  fruit  of  many  of  their  common  labors. 

Humboldt  had  lived  in  Paris  beforrf  his  journey.  He  now  perma- 
nently fixed  his  place  of  labor  there,  as  the  only  place  where  he  could 
perfect  the  literary  undertakings  he  had  planned  ;  and  as  with  curious 
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facility  he  liad  become  a  Spaniard  in  Kew  Spain^  so,  without  denying 
hig  German,  he  made  the  Parisian  academicians  forget  that  he  was  not 
a  Frenchman.  In  this,  that  gift  of  ready  wit  with  which,  while  a  stu- 
dent at  Frankfort,  he  had  troubled  the  more  serious  William,  and 
which  he  used  as  a  powerful  weapon  in  his  subsequent  court-life,  was 
of  much  advantage  to  him.  Associated  with  Gkty-Lussac  and  Proven- 
9al  in  labors  which  are  still  instructive,  he  was  received  into  that  small 
circle  of  learned  men  that  gathered  around  the  venerable  Berthollet 
at  ArcueiL  All  of  these  and  numerous  other  friendships  of  Hum- 
boldt's are  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  life-long  connection  he  formed 
with  Arago,  to  which  the  contrast  of  their  natures  lent  a  peculiar 
charm. 

Humboldt  was  at  first  sight  of  insignificant,  flattering,  and  pliant 
appearance,  Arago  of  imposing  bearing,  a  type  of  fiery  Southern  man- 
hood; Humboldt  of  encyclopedic  mind  and  knowledge,  Arago  an 
astronomer  and  mathematico-physicist  of  so  sharply  limited  a  scope 
and  so  strict  a  school  that,  while  he  analyzed  according  to  three  axes 
the  modifying  effects  which  neighboring  masses  of  metals  exercise 
upon  magnetic  deflections,  he  left  it  to  Faraday,  who  could  not  square 
a  binomial,  to  find  out  their  causes.  like  Humboldt,  Arago  was  a 
master  of  comprehensive  scientific  description  ;  but,  while  Humboldt 
inclined  to  melting  pathos,  the  dazzling  polish  of  Arago's  keen  lan- 
guage becomes  a  tiresome  mannerism.  Sympathy  in  political  views 
waa  a  bond  between  them.  Arago  was  a  republican,  Humboldt  called 
himself  a  democrat  of  1789.  Probably  this  was  the  reason  of  the 
contemptuous  condescension  with  which  Napoleon  I,  among  whose 
faults  was  not  want  of  respect  for  science,  used  to  meet  him. 

In  connection  with  Arago,  Humboldt,  as  he  was  fond  of  telling, 
ruled  for  twenty  years  what  was  then  the  first  scientific  body  in  the 
world.  If  not  of  his  fame,  this  period  was  the  climax  of  his  life.  As 
in  the  primitive  forest  he  had  watched  through  nights  undisturbed  by 
the  murmur  of  the  cataracts,  the  humming  of  the  mosquitoes,  the 
near  roaring  of  the  jaguars,  and  the  fearful  cry  of  the  beasts  in  the 
tree-tops  above  him,  so  now  were  the  confusing  pressure  of  the  world's 
metropolis,  the  thousand  personal  demands  daily  thrust  upon  him,  the 
brilliant  society  of  the  %alon^  the  intrigues  of  academical  lobbies,  to 
Mm  only  a  pleasant,  stimulating  life-element.  He  found  gratification 
in  this  mental  tumult,  which,  busy  with  the  air  and  matter  of  life, 
overlooked  him  while  he  built  up  the  gigantic  coral  structure  of  the 
many-membered  story  of  his  travels.  More  and  more  consumed  with 
an  inextinguishable  enthusiasm  for  science ;  in  unlimited  devotion  to 
knowledge,  neglecting  domestic  fortune  ;  drawing  into  the  line  of  his 
activity  hosts  of  learned  men  and  artists,  and  skillfully  utilizing  their 
talents  for  his  own  objects ;  pot,  indeed,  teaching  ex  ccUhedra^  but  in- 
spiring youth  by  his  example  and  continually  encouraging  them — ^he 
was  at  that  time  in  Paris,  as  afterward  in  Berlin,  a  central  figure,  from 
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which  force  radiated  on  every  side^  and  in  which  numerous  threads  ran 
together. 

That  was  the  time  when  he,  sometimes  with  an  essay  only  a  few 
pages  long^  created  new  studies,  like  that  of  plant-geography  ;  or  by 
some  suggestive  medium  of  graphic  representation,  such  as  the  iso- 
thermal curves,  revealed  the  law  hidden  in  formless  masses  of  single 
facts.  As  the  whole  real  world  waved  before  his  inner  vision,  so 
"  swelled  before  him  also  the  historical  flood  of  floods,"  only  that  he 
festooned  the  bare  scaffold  of  civic  history  with  the  fruit  and  flower 
garlands  of  the  history  of  civilization,  of  discovery,  an^  of  art  As 
Uhland  composed  some  of  his  finest  romances  in  Paris,  there  likewise 
originated  the  "Views  of  Nature,"  Humboldt's  favorite  work. 

While  the  reminiscences  of  Jena  were  thus  revived  in  him,  his 
mind  was  nevertheless  permanently  purified  from  much  dross  that  had 
clouded  it  in  those  days.  In  the  interval  that  separates  Humboldt's 
labors  after  the  journey  to  the  tropics  from  the  "  Experiments  on  Ex- 
cited Muscular  and  Nervous  Fibers,"  we  recognize  the  influence  of  his 
intercourse  with  the  Parisian  academicians,  of  their  always  careful, 
frequently  exaggeratedly  skeptical  views.  In  one  point,  excelling 
through  the  greater  depth  of  German  thought,  he  left  his  masters 
behind  him.  While  a  kind  of  shallow  vitalism  was  prevailing  in 
France,  Humboldt  had  long  passed  the  position  he  had  once  sustained 
in  the  "  Rhodian  Genius,"  and  had  explained  the  process  of  life  as  a 
result  of  the  physical  and  chemical  qualities  of  the  matters  combined 
in  the  organic  texture. 

It  is  perhaps  less  known  that  Humboldt  was  a  pre-Darwinian  Dar- 
winian. He  gave  me  the  "Essay  on  Classification,"  sent  him  by  Louis 
Agassiz,  in  which,  only  three  years  before  the  appearance  of  the  "  Origin 
of  Species,"  a  book  Humboldt  did  not  live  to  see,  the  doctrine  of  peri- 
ods of  creation  and  teleological  views  were  portrayed  with  unblunted 
sharpness,  and  supported  by  numerous  plausible  arguments.  Hum- 
boldt's expressions  on  this  occasion  left  me  no  doubt  that  he,  far  from 
sympathizing  with  Agassiz's  views,  was  a  believer  in  mechanical  causa- 
tion, and  an  evolutionist.  If  we  may  credit  certain  Parisian  traditions, 
Humboldt  and  Cuvier  were  not  on  the  best  footing  with  each  other. 
Perhaps  Humboldt  was  more  inclined  toward  the  doctrines  of  Lamarck 
and  Geoffroy  Saint-HUaire. 

It  is  time  to  consider  what  had  become  of  German  science  during 
this  period.  It  had,  in  a  certain  sense,  sunk  deeper  and  deeper.  Philo- 
sophical speculation  had  won  ground  at  nearly  all  points,  and  in  nearly 
all  the  universities  its  subtilties  were  announced  as  ready  wisdom  by 
professional  philosophers  as  well  as  by  naturalists  and  doctors,  and 
were  eagerly  taken  up  by  the  misguided  youth.  Goethe's  false  theo- 
ries and  maxims,  supported  by  his  fame  as  a  poet,  increased  the  con- 
fusion. The  wars  of  Napoleon  did  harm  to  German  science,  not  only 
by  external  force,  but  also  through  the  Christian-romantic  reaction 
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against  the  Hellenistic  classicism  of  the  preceding  period  that  came  in 
with  the  national  rising. 

Not  that  there  were  wanting  yoices  to  protest  against  the  disorder, 
or  men  who  knew  hetter,  hut  who  disdained  to  engage  in  contention 
with  persons  talking  like  madmen«  Grermany  could  still  hoast  of  one 
of  the  first  mathematicians  and  mathematico-physicists  of  all  time. 
On  his  return,  Humholdt  had  found  the  academy  at  Paris  full  of  the 
fame  of  the  youthful  author  of  ^^  Disquisitiones  ArithmeticaB."  Be- 
sides Humholdt,  there  were  then  in  Paris  to  save  the  reputation  of 
German  science  our  Paul  Erman,  who  received  from  the  academy  the 
prize  in  galvanism  founded  by  Napoleon,  and  whose  anatomy  of  the 
Eehinoderms  was  also  crowned  by  it,  and  pre-eminently  Gauss.  But 
even  Gauss  illustrates  how  small  a  place  science  and  mathematics  had 
in  German  ideas.  Our  pleasure  in  the  dainty  jest  which  Heinrich 
Heine,  in  his  "  Reisebildem,''  utters  against  the  scientists  of  GOttingen, 
in  the  sportive  parallel  between  Georgia  Augusta  and  Bologna,  is  some- 
what troubled  when  we  remember  that  among  those  scientists  was  the 
immortal  Grauss.  Never  on  a  similar  occasion  would  a  young  French 
poet  have  overlooked  the  existence  of  Laplace. 

Finally,  the  revolution  approached.  "  The  brilliant  and  brief  satur- 
nalia of  a  purely  ideal  natural  science,"  as  Humboldt  mildly  described 
it,  was  drawing  toward  an  end.  Natural  philosophy  had  f  cdfilled  none 
of  its  glittering  promises ;  its  draught,  foaming  and  pungent  at  first,  had 
grown  stale.  And  just  as,  two  generations  before,  a  race  of  poets  and 
thinkers  had  been  produced  all  at  once,  so  it  happened,  by  a  coinci- 
dence so  remarkable  that  we  guess  a  law  in  it,  that  there  arose  at  this 
time  a  healthy  and  strong  crop  of  genuine  naturalists.  There  was, 
however,  another  element  by  which  the  external  fortune  of  German  sci- 
ence was  henceforward  materially  affected.  Frederick  the  Great  had 
kept  the  eyes  of  the  world  turned  toward  the  capital  of  his  monarchy 
for  half  a  century.  By  the  calling  of  such  men  as  Maupertius,  Euler, 
and  Lagrange,  he  had  given  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  recently  founded 
by  him,  a  temporary  high  luster,  partly  borrowed  from  abroad.  A  seat 
of  German  intellectual  life,  Berlin  did  not  become,  under  him.  The 
center  of  culture  in  Berlin  lay  in  the  French  colony.  If  we  abstract 
Lessing^s  brief  residence,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  prototype  of  his 
Nathan,  the  correct,  frigid  Ramler,  and  the  author  of  "The  Joys  of 
the  Young  Werther,'*  Berlin  had,  in  the  last  century,  hardly  attained 
any  importance  in  German  literature. 

That  since  then  Berlin,  having  become  the  political  capital  of  Ger- 
many, has  also  pushed  into  the  advance  of  the  other  German  cities  in 
an  intellectual  respect,  was  not  the  effect  of  a  single  cause,  nor  the 
work  of  any  one  man.  Chief  in  the  succession  of  circumstances  that 
contributed  to  it  was  unquestionably  the  creation  of  the  University  of 
Berlin.  The  university  could,  indeed,  not  raise  a  new  German  Par- 
nassus, even  if  the  Berlin  of  that  time  had  been  the  place  for  it ;  and 
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it  could  also  only  indirectly  contribute  to  the  blossoming  of  art.  But 
it  became,  in  the  pursuit  of  its  work  from  the  first,  the  most  important 
center  of  German  knowledge  as  a  whole.  In  reality  the  general  en- 
lightenment which  had  so  often  comforted  the  nation  in  its  divisions, 
still  remained  spread  over  Germany  to  its  salvation.  In  some  points 
Berlin  saw  itself  surpassed  by  small  universities  like  that  of  Giessen. 
Between  these  and  JBerlin  there  was,  however,  always  the  difference 
that,  while  now  and  then  some  one  or  another  small  university  would 
blaze  up  like  a  variable  star  to  the  first  magnitude  in  some  branch  or 
another,  to  sink  in  a  little  while  back  into  comparative  obscurity,  the 
sum  of  the  aggregated  mental  forces  in  the  Berlin  University  and 
Academy  was  the  same,  or  rather  increased,  from  the  beginning. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  blossoming  of  the  university,  in 
alliance  with  the  national  rising,  and  favored  by  the  growth  of  the 
city  and  its  prosperity,  there  had  also  been  developed  here  a  real  Ger- 
man culture,  and  a  perhaps  not  very  productive  but  cleverly  critical 
society  had  collected  whose  influence  on  German  intellectual  life  was 
more  perceptible  because  of  the  preponderance  with  which  Berlin  had 
come  out  of  the  war  for  freedom.  As  far  as  the  habitual  influence  of 
so  many  older  centers  of  learning  and  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
Germans,  hostile  to  centralization,  permitted,  Berlin  henceforth  main- 
tained the  rank  of  intelligence  appropriate  to  it  as  the  capital  of  the 
state.  That  illustrious  circle  of  writers,  artists,  and  actively  sym- 
pathizing women  is  now  inconceivable  without  the  background  of  the 
Berlin  University  ;  without  Schleiermacher  and  Frederick  Augustas 
Wolf,  Savigny  and  Carl  Ritter,  Boeckh  and  Lachmann,  Buttmann  and 
Bopp,  Hegel  and  Gktuss  ;  and  in  this  sense  we  may  say,  that,  through 
the  foundation  of  the  university,  William  von  Humboldt  elevated 
Berlin  to  be  the  intellectual  capital  of  Germany. 

While  the  University  of  Berlin  fully  represented  science  in  nearly 
every  direction,  every  mental  phase  of  the  nation  was  likewise  reflected 
in  it.  Here  was  fought  out  in  jurisprudence  the  battle  between  the 
historical  and  the  philosophical  schools  ;  here  was  seen,  in  theology, 
dogmatic  reaction  to  give  way  to  rationalism.  Here  unrestrained 
speculation  continued  to  have  its  way  for  a  long  time,  natural  phi- 
losophy blew  its  last  party-colored  bubbles,  and  Goethe's  Phrbenlehre 
was  taught  ex  cathedra.  Here  it  was,  also,  that  that  host  of  men 
arose  who,  in  connection  with  many  illustrious  minds  still  adorning 
the  Fatherland,  repaired  the  faults  of  philosophical  error,  and  gave  to 
natural  science  an  activity  which  was  full  of  consequence  for  the 
world  as  well  as  for  Prussia  and  Germany,  and  which  still  continues. 
Is  it  necessary  to  name  them,  when  so  many  of  them  are  looking  down 
upon  us  from  these  walls — Eilhard  Mitscherlich,  Heinrich  and  6us- 
tav  Rose,  Encke  and  Poggendorff,  Weiss  and  Lichtenstein,  Ehrenberg 
and  Johannes  MoUer,  Dove  and  Gustav  Magnus,  and  besides  them 
the  mathematicians,  Lejeune-Dirichlet  and  Steiner,  and  later   still 
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Jacob! ;  and  finally,  yet  remaining  among  as,  the  last  of  his  race, 
Herr  Peter  Biess  ?  It  was  a  glorious  time  for  German  science,  little 
as  a  precocions  and  spoiled  youth  is  wont  to  esteem  the  men  who, 
themselves  almost  without  teachers,  trained  their  teachers  ;  a  time  to 
write  whose  connected  history,  the  materials  for  which  lie  at  hand  in 
numerous  memorial  addresses,  would  be  a  thankful  task  and  a  patriotic 
duty ;  for  it  was  the  time  when  the  German  nationality,  to  which  so 
much  importance  is  now  attached,  grew  strong  in  science  also,  to 
proud  independence.  But  the  crowning  was  reserved  for  the  epoch 
in  which  Alexander  von  Humboldt  exchanged  his  former  residence  in 
Paris  for  Berlin.  The  Italian  double-entry  book-keeping,  which  he 
had  learned  when  young  in  the  trade-school  at  Hamburg,  enabled  him, 
as  he  told  me,  to  observe  how  his  originally  quite  considerable  means 
were  wasting  away  in  the  sums  which  the  publication  of  his  travel- 
work  consumed.  When  this  occasion  compelled  him,  in  obedience  to 
the  wish  of  King  Frederick  William  HI,  much  against  his  inclination, 
to  remove  to  Prussia,  we  can  only  see  in  this  turn  of  fortune  the 
fulfillment  of  his  high  calling,  and  in  .the  epos  of  his  ^'  much-moved 
life  "  admire  the  remarkable  concatenation  by  means  of  which,  during 
Alexander's  long  absence,  his  brother  William,  by  the  foundation  of 
the  Berlin  University,  had  prepared  a  suitable  location  for  his  con- 
tinued activity. 

It  is  hard  in  this  all-leveling  time  to  give  an  idea  of  the  dominant 
position  that  spontaneously  fell  to  him  here.  In  consequence  of  the 
long  depression  of  science  in  Germany  and  its  contemporaneous  bloom 
in  France,  Paris  was  endowed  in  the  eyes  of  German  naturalists  with 
a  luster  of  which  the  present  generation  knows  nothing.  We  learned 
from  French  text-books,  we  worked  with  instruments  made  in  Parisian 
shops,  and  a  long  residence  in  Paris  was  considered  an  indispensable 
finish  to  a  good  scientific  education.  We  may  conceive,  from  this 
consideration,  what  a  halo  would  surround  the  head  of  a  man  who 
had  played  such  a  part  in  Paris  as  Humboldt  had  done.  He  returned 
home  as  a  king  comes  back  to  his  kingdom  after  a  long  campaign  of 
conquest,  and  was  received  by  the  circle  of  Berlin  naturalists,  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  mean  time,  as  a  prince  is  received  by  his  magnates. 

We  can  more  easily  represent  to-day  the  favorable  circumstances 
that  assured  to  the  brother  of  William  von  Humboldt  his  familiar 
place  in  the  highest  circles  of  society  and  his  relations  to  the  court. 
The  Cosmos-lectures,  the  meeting  of  the  German  naturalists  at  Berlin 
in  1828,  the  journey  into  Central  Asia,  made  under  the  commission  of 
the  Czar  of  Russia,  pressed  Alexander  von  Humboldt's  figure  before 
the  €krman  public  far  in  advance  of  that  of  any  other  scientific  man. 
His  peculiar  dependent-independent  position  between  the  court  and 
ministry ;  the  impregnable  footing  of  scientific  fame  and  unselfish 
exertion  on  which  he  stood  ;  his  profound  knowledge  of  men  and  af- 
fairs, and  his  perfect  tact ;  a  power  for  work  that  was  equal  to  numer- 
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ons  visits,  notes,  and  letters,  as  well  as  to  days  and  nigbts  of  con- 
tinnoos  observations  of  magnetic  terms  ;  and,  finally,  a  grace  in  inter- 
course that  disarmed  all  contradiction — ^all  of  these  things  together 
made  him  a  real  power ;  and  how  frequently  did  he  use  his  power  for 
the  good  of  this  university  ! 

At  that  time,  when  the  limited  means  of  the  state  made  it  harder 
to  raise  a  couple  of  hundred  thalers  for  scientific  purposes  than  as 
many  thousand  marks  now,  no  emergency  arose  for  which  Humboldt 
did  not  obtain  the  needed  means  by  his  personal  intercession  ;  and  as 
now  the  Academy  of  Sciences  will  on  satisfactory  assurances  advance 
money  to  young  men  engaged  in  merely  prospective  scientific  enter- 
prises, so  was  Humboldt  then  the  earthly  providence  of  all  students. 
What  matter  is  it  that  his  zeal  was  sometimes  mistaken,  and  that 
among  the  number  of  those  to  whom  he  opened  the  way  was  now  and 
then  one  who  came  short  of  fulfilling  the  hopes  set  upon  him  ?  Even 
academicians  are  not  infallible  in  the  choice  of  iAaeir  protegia.  If  he 
had  a  preference  for  travelers,  for  his  own  specialty,  did  he  not  also 
let  his  sun  shine  on  philologists  as  well  as  on  naturalists  ?  Who  would 
examine  as  with  a  psychological  lens  the  secret  motives  that  impelled 
him  to  such  touching  sacrifices  for  things  quite  remote  from  him  ? 
Of  course,  Humboldt  had  the  faults  of  his  virtues.  Ambition  is  the 
source  of  all  greatness,  but  it  is  hard  to  draw  the  line  that  separates  it 
from  vanity.  Humboldt  used  his  sharp  tongue  and  pen  not  only  as 
weapons  of  defense,  but  he  frequently  gave  them  freer  license  than 
was  perhaps  good.  But  what  signifies  the  dread  that  some  felt  of  his 
criticisms,  in  the  face  of  such  testimony  as  that  of  August  Boeckh, 
that  he  never  came  away  from  Humboldt's  presence  without  feeling 
exalted  and  inspired  with  new  love  for  all  that  is  good  and  noble  ? 
There  is  one  other  example  of  a  personality  which,  like  Humboldt's, 
reached  such  power  by  pure  intellectual  force  that  peoples  on  both 
sides  of  the  great  sea  waited  for  his  words,  and  kings  listened  to  him  : 
this  was  Voltaire,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  two  men,  notwith- 
standing the  deep-reaching  differences  between  them,  afford  many 
points  of  resemblance.  Both  were  bom  in  a  capital — Voltaire  in  Paris, 
Humboldt  in  Berlin;  Voltaire  reaching  out  of  the  "  grand  century  "  into 
a  new  period  which  he  had  helped  to  introduce ;  Humboldt  from  the 
classical  period  of  our  literature  to  a  new  scientific  period  that  had  been 
partly  prepared  for  by  him  ;  in  both  a  poet  was  paired  with  a  natural- 
ist, but  the  poet  predominating  in  Voltaire,  the  naturalist  in  Humboldt ; 
both  disappearing  from  the  scene  for  a  period  in  youth,  Voltaire  to 
return  after  his  study-travel  to  England,  Humboldt  from  his  tropical 
journey,  with  great  acquisitions  ;  Voltaire  afterward  in  Berlin,  Hum- 
boldt, at  least  in  his  later  abode  in  Paris,  living  near  the  throne ;  both 
occasionally  intrusted  with  diplomatic  business  ;  both  animated  to  the 
noblest  exertions,  but  not  above  a  well-directed  jest ;  both  regarding 
mankind  as  their  family,  without  a  domestic  hearth  ;  Voltaire  power- 
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faUy  grasping  the  tragic  fate  of  Galas,  Sirven,  and  Be  la  Barre,  Hum- 
boldt in  happier  times  only  summoning  his  force  to  obtain  a  salary  for 
poor  Eisenstein,  or  to  prosecute  Haupt's  appeal ;  the  fame  of  both 
suffering  from  the  fact  that  their  teachings  and  discoveries  having 
long  ago  become  common  property,  only  a  few  know  whom  to  thank 
for  them  ;  finally,  both  in  extreme  old  age  glowing  ^'  with  that  youth 
which  never  forces  us,"  and  active  to  the  latest  breath ;  Voltaire 
busy  with  his  ^'Ir^ne  "  and  the  ^'  Dictionnaire  de  1' Academic,''  Hum- 
boldt with  the  "Cosmos."  What  the  "Experiments  on  Excited  Mus- 
cular and  Nervous  Fibers "  was  for  the  youth  Humboldt,  and  the 
"  Travels  "  and  "  Views  of  Nature  "  for  the  man,  the  "  Cosmos  "  was  for 
the  old  man.  We  have  already  questioned  the  fundamental  thought 
of  this  famous  book  from  the  point  of  view  of  theoretical  natural  his- 
tory, and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  persistence  of  force.  We  have  frequent- 
ly entertained  the  query  whether  such  a  mixture  of  styles  as  rules 
in  it  is  correct  or  not.  It  certainly  is  not  becoming  to  the  naturalist. 
Bat  it  is  clear  that  it  is  exactly  this  form  of  representation  that  makes 
possible  the  immense  influence  of  the  book,  that  has  over  the  whole 
inhabited  earth  prompted  hundreds  of  thousands  to  join  in  asking  , 
questions  they  had  not  thought  of  before  ;  that,  particularly  in  6er- 
msny,  lifted  the  ban  under  which  natural  science  had  lain  in  the  ideas  of 
the  cultivated,  as  if  it  were  a  domain  from  which  common  men  were 
excluded,  and  were  accessible  only  to  a  few  particularly  qualified  to 
enter  it,  and  about  which  one  need  not  be  concerned  unless  he  have 
some  special  inclination  or  calling  for  it.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
by  science  the  French  understand  only  natural  science,  by  Wissenr 
ichq/t  the  Germans  only  mental  science.  Goethe's  scientific  efforts,  in 
consequence  of  their  semi-sesthetic  character,  their  desultoriness,  and 
the  bitter  hostility  he  showed  to  all  associated  research,  could  not 
change  the  case.  If  it  is  now  different,  and  the  state  recognizes  the 
full  importance  of  science,  it  is,  of  course,  immediately  the  result  of 
the  technical  triumphs  science  has  achieved.  But  the  turn  for  the 
better  we  ascribe  originally  to  the  Cosmos-lectures,  which,  for  the  first 
time  in  Germany,  led  a  cultivated  German  audience  to  imagine  that 
there  was  something  else  in  the  world  than  beHes-lettres  and  music, 
than  the  "  Morgenblatt "  and  flenrietta  Sonntag.  And  although  Hum- 
boldt himself,  as  we  have  already  said,  did  not  rise  to  the  very  apex 
of  science,  it  was,  nevertheless,  this  less  exalted  height  at  which  he 
stopped  that  permitted  him  to  make  himself  comprehensible  to  the 
ordinary  children  of  men. 

While,  indeed,  he  was  not  as  sublime  as  Newton  or  Laplace,  while 
he  did  not  mirror  one  side  of  the  world  in  absolute  perfection  like 
^uss,  he  was  able  to  make  an  entrance  among  the  multitude  for  the 
truths  discovered  by  those  archangels  of  science.  While  he  shared 
with  them  the  universal  human  feeling  for  the  beautiful  in  sublime 
thbgs,  he  was  incited  to  project  a  "  picture  of  Nature,"  at  the  risk  that 
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it  would  not  give  back  the  measure  of  the  depth,  and  that  no  frame 
cotdd  inclose  the  infinity  of  the  object.  Having  once  come  ont  from 
Heyne's  philological  school,  and  still,  when  sixty  years  old,  with  the 
college  portfolios  under  his  arm,  taking  his  place  in  our  audience-rooms 
among  Boeckh's  students,  he  was  the  man  to  lay  the  bridge  between 
the  old  and  the  new  time,  between  the  philological-historical,  SBsthetic- 
speculative  Germany,  as  the  turn  of  the  century  saw  It,  and  the  mathe- 
matico-scientific,  technical,  inductive  Grermany  of  our  days. 

The  Grerman  people,  indeed  the  world,  has  remembered  his  loving, 
enthusiastic  devotion.  Kot  the  thousands  of  well-observed,  important, 
and  new  facts  with  which  he  has  enriched  single  branches  ;  not  the 
happy  and  suggestive  thoughts  thrown  out  as  seed-corns  and  sometimes 
grown  up  to  new  sciences ;  still  less  his  historical  and  geographical 
works  composed  with  ceaseless  industiy — ^furnish  the  reasons  why  he 
sits  out  there  in  a  marble  image.  The  composition  of  the  whole  world 
into  an  artistically  harmonious  figure  attempted  by  him,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  ideal  with  the  real  realized  in  him,  of  the  poet  with  the 
naturalist,  made  him,  in  Emerson's  sense,  a  representative  man  of  sci- 
ence, and  educated  manhood  in  that  statue  has  set  up  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  as  a  personification  of  a  new  phase  of  its  own  genius,  of 
which  it  became  conscious  through  him. 

The  custom  of  honoring  the  memory  of  a  great  man  by  a  monu- 
ment would  have  little  significance  if  the  monument  had  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  keep  up  that  memory ;  for,  if  the  remembrance  would 
be  lost  without  the  monument,  it  would  not  be  worth  keeping  up.  The 
monument  should  rather,  calling  back  to  thought  the  hero  who  has 
gone  out  from  among  us,  lead  us,  in  reflecting  on  his  virtues,  to  renew 
the  determination  to  emulate  them.  We  should  ask  ourselves  how  the 
man  to  whom  we  look  up  in  grateful  admiration  would  judge  us  if  he 
should  return  to  us,  and  whether  he  would  recognize  us  as  worthy 
prosecutors  of  the  work  he  had  begun. 

Alexander  von  Humboldt  died  in  a  gloomy  time.  The  reign  of  a 
king  friendly  to  the  muses,  to  whom  he  had  personally  stood  closer 
than  it  is  often  allowed  to  a  subject  to  stand,  had  fallen  short  of  ful- 
filling expectations.  The  rule  of  Napoleon  HI,  personally  hateful  to 
him,  a  friend  of  the  house  of  Orleans,  weighed  upon  France.  A  new 
and  strong  hand  had  taken  the  reins  of  Prussian  state  life  ;  but  it  was 
sad  to  close  his  eyes  at  the  instant  when  even  to  us  a  momentous  de- 
cision seemed  unavoidable. 

With  how  deep  satisfaction  Humboldt  would  now  see  the  imperial 
banners  waving  from  the  palace  of  the  prince  regent,  and  how  the 
revolution  in  the  fortune  of  the  Fatherland,  which  we  have  witnessed 
since  his  death,  would  gratify  him  1  But  how  deeply  would  it  pain 
him  to  learn  at  what  price  the  recovered  power  of  the  German  Em- 
pire had  to  be  bought ! — ^that  instead  of  the  feeling  of  mutual  esteem 
and  friendship  which  during  his  life  had  bound  Germany  and  France, 
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and  to  the  confirmation  ot  which  he  had  contributed  so  mnch,  had 
come  in  on  the  side  of  the  French  vengeful  hatred  and  unappeasable 
hostility.  Humboldt,  a  son  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was,  like  Gk>ethe, 
coffinopolitan  in  his  feelings,  without  being  on  that  account  any  less  a 
patriot.  Nothing  would  have  shocked  him,  who  spent  the  best  part 
of  his  life  in  Paris,  in  intercourse  with  the  noblest  men  of  the  nation, 
more  than  the  preponderance  of  Chauvinism ;  nothing  would  have 
troubled  him  more  than  to  observe  that  mental  disease  suggesting  a 
back-sliding  into  the  barbarism  of  primitive  society  which  is  becoming 
epidemic  over  Europe,  and  more  seriously  threatens  the  progress  of 
mankind  than  the  rivalry  of  dynasties  ever  could  do. 

Among  the  articles  of  f^ith  with  which  Humboldt  was  thoroughly 
permeated,  was  that  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race.  On  it  he  theo- 
retically based  his  abhorrence  of  slavery,  the  worser  side  of  which  in 
practice  he  had  observed  in  its  very  home,  and  he  spared  no  oppor- 
tanity  to  make  his  convictions  public.  The  Abolitionist  party  in  the 
United  States  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  so  desirable  a  confederate, 
and  at  many  an  anti-slavery  meeting,  besides  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
brought  the  ^^ Cosmos"  into  the  fight.  Humboldt  did  not  live  to  see 
the  melancholy  drama  of  the  war  of  secession.  The  final  defeat  of 
the  slave-holders  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  would  have  given  him 
great  joy.  But  how  would  we  have  stood  before  him,  the  friend  of 
the  house  of  Mendelssohn,  who  corresponded  with  Henrietta  Herz  in 
the  Jewish  current  hand,  if  he  had  heard  of  the  race-persecution  we 
have  instituted  ? 

In  science  we  could,  however,  point  with  peculiar  pride  to  the  in- 
right  into  the  unity  of  the  forces  of  Nature  which  has  become  so  clear : 
to  spectrum  analysis  ;  to  the  recognition  of  the  nature  of  ^comets,  a 
sequel  to  his  observations  in  Cumana ;  and  to  the  establishment  of 
the  doctrine  of  descent,  and  the  associated  one  of  persistent  natural 
selection.  To-day,  when  the  nebular  hypothesis  has,  through  the  me- 
chanical theory  of  heat,  been  combined  with  geology,  and  the  hand  of 
the  doctrine  of  descent  is  reaching  through  paleontology  over  the 
hiatus  of  spontaneous  generation ;  when  we  can  so  far  survey  the 
birth  of  cosmos  out  of  chaos  as  to  be  able  clearly  to  define  the  really 
doubtful  points — ^now,  perhaps,  a  "  Cosmos  "  might  be  written,  but  no 
one  longer  thinks  of  doing  it.  Two  qualities  which  Humboldt  pos- 
sessed in  the  highest  degree,  and  would  be  missed  by  us  with  regret 
were  necessary  to  it,  and  can  no  more  be  found — the  view  over  the 
whole  field  of  science,  and  the  careful  effort  to  create  beautiful  forms. 
Humboldt  would  also  deeply  lament  the  decay  of  the  historical  sense, 
which  often  in  the  growth  of  science  first  teaches  us  the  true  connec- 
tion of  things. 

Since  Alexander  von  Humboldt  was  a  universal  naturalist,  and 
thought  historically,  while  William,  not  less  universal  in  the  mental 
sciences,  sometimes  acted  as  a  naturalist,  the  two  brothers  met  at 
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many  points  where  the  natural  and  mental 'Bciences  march  upon  each 
other,  and  together  formed,  in  the  measure  of  the  enlarged  condition 
of  knowledge,  a  universitas  liiteraria^  as  Leibnitz  called  it  in  his  time. 
The  statues  of  the  two  brothers,  in  whom,  by  the  rarest  coincidence, 
the  various  faculties  of  the  human  mind  diverged  and  were  again 
drawn  together,  as  in  a  German  university,  are  therefore  the  most  sig- 
nificant ornament  of  our  edifice,  and  lend  it  at  once,  by  a  speaking 
symbolism,  the  character  of  a  palace  of  science.  The  situation  of  thia 
building,  opposite  the  palace  of  the  ruling  house,  was  a  significant 
mark  of  the  capital  of  the  Hohenzollems.  The  Humboldt  statues 
confirm  and  pei^ect  its  significance.  As  fenpes  and  troops  guard 
against  marauders  by  night,  so  do  the  spirits  of  these  brothers  keep 
watch  against  the  tricks  of  blockheads.  Where  William  and  Alexan- 
der von  Humboldt  are  sentries,  there  will  always  be  the  seat  of  the 
noblest  manly  ^ort,  of  free  investigation  and  free  teaching. 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS. 

PASSAGES    SELECTED    FBOK    PBOFESSOB    W.    6.    SUHITEB's    NEW    BOOK, 
ENTITLED   "  WHAT  SOCIAL   CLASSES   OWE  TO   EACH   OTHEB." 

IN  the  introduction  to  his  little  volume.  Professor  Sumner  remarks  : 
^^  During  the  last  ten  years  I  have  read  a  great  many  books  and 
articles,  especially  by  German  writers,  in  which  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  set  up  ^  the  state '  as  an  entity,  having  conscience,  power,  and 
will  sublimated  above  human  limitations,  and  as  constituting  a  tutelary 
genius  over  us  alL  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  in  history  or  expe- 
rience anything  to  fit  this  concept.  I  once  lived  in  Germany  for  two 
years,  but  I  certainly  saw  nothing  of  it  there  then.  Whether  the 
state  which  Bismarck  is  molding  will  fit  the  notion  is  at  best  a  mat- 
ter of  faith  and  hope.  My  notion  of  the  state  has  dwindled  with 
growing  experience  of  life.  As  an  abstraction,  the  state  is  to  me  only 
All-of-us.  In  practice — that  is,  when  it  exercises  will  or  adopts  a  line 
of  action — it  is  only  a  little  group  of  men  chosen  in  a  very  hap-hazard 
way  by  the  majority  of  us  to  perform  certain  services  for  all  of  us. 
The  majority  do  not  go  about  their  selection  very  rationally,  and  they 
are  almost  always  disappointed  by  the  results  of  their  own  operation* 
Hence  ^  the  state,'  instead  of  offering  resources  of  wisdom,  right  rea- 
son, and  pure  moral  sense,  beyond  what  the  average  of  us  possess, 
generally  offers  much  less  of  all  these  things.  Furthermore,  it  often 
turns  out  in  practice  that  ^  the  state '  is  not  even  the  known  and  ac- 
credited servants  of  the  state,  but,  as  has  been  well  said,  is  only  some 
obscure  clerk  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  a  government  bureau  into  whose 
power  the  chance  has  fallen  for  the  moment  to  pull  one  of  the  stops 
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whieh  eoDtxol  the  government  machine.  In  former  days  it  often  hap- 
pened that  ^  the  state'  was  a  barber,  a  fiddler,  or  a  bad  woman.  In 
our  day  it  often  happens  that  ^the  state'  is  a  little  functionary  on 
whom  a  big  functionary  is  forced  to  depend." 

In  Chapter  I — ^**  On  a  Nbw  Philosopht  :  that  Povbbty  is  the 
Best  Policy  '* — ^Professor  Sumner  says  :  "  It  is  commonly  asserted  that 
there  are  in  the  United  States  no  classes,  and  any  allusion  to  classes  is 
res^ted.  On  the  other  hand,  we  constantly  read  and  hear  discussions 
of  social  topics  in  which  the  existence  of  social  classes  is  assumed  as  a 
simple  fact.  'The  poor/  'the  weak,'  ' the  laborers,'  are  expressions 
which  are  used  as  if  they  had  exact  and  well-understood  definitions. 
IKscnssicms  are  made  to  bear  upon  the  assumed  rights  and  misfortunes 
of  certain  social  classes  ;  and  all  public  speaking  and  writing  consists 
in  a  large  measure  of  the  discussion  of  general  plans  for  meeting  the 
wishes  of  classes  of  people  who  haye  not  been  able  to  satisfy  their  own 
desires.  These  classes  are  sometimes  discontented  and  sometimes  not. 
Sometimes  they  do  not  know  that  anything  is  amiss  with  them  until 
the  '  friends  of  humanity '  come  to  them  with  offers  of  aid.  Some- 
times they  are  discontented  and  envious.  They  do  not  take  their 
achievements  as  a  fair  measure  of  their  rights.  They  do  not  blame 
themselves  or  their  parents  for  their  lot  as  compared  witii  that  of  other 
people.  Sometimes  they  claim  that  they  have  a  right  to  everything  of 
which  they  feel  the  need  for  their  happiness  on  earth.  To  make  such  a 
daim  against  God  or  Nature  would,  of  course,  be  only  to  say  that  we 
daim  a  right  to  live  on  earth  if  we  can.  But  God  and  Nature  have 
ordained  the  chances  and  conditions  of  life  on  earth  once  for  all.  The 
case  can  not  be  reopened.  We  can  not  get  a  revision  of  the  laws  of 
human  life.  We  are  absolutely  shut  up  to  the  need  and  duty,  if  we 
would  learn  how  to  live  happily,  of  investigating  the  laws  of  Nature, 
and  deducing  the  rules  of  right  living  in  the  world  as  it  is.  These  are 
very  wearisome  and  commonplace  tasks.  They  consist  in  labor  and 
self-denial  repeated  over  and  over  again,  in  learning  and  doing.  When 
the  people  whose  claims  we  are  considering  are  told  to  apply  them- 
selves to  these  tasks,  they  become  irritated  and  feel  almost  insulted. 
They  formulate  their  cbdms  as  rights  against  society — ^that  is,  against 
some  other  men.  In  their  view  they  have  a  right  not  only  to  jmr^ 
9ue  happiness,  but  to  get  it ;  and,  if  they  fail  to  get  it,  they  think 
they  have  a  claim  to  the  aid  of  other  men — ^that  is,  to  the  labor  and 
sdf -denial  of  other  men — ^to  get  it  for  them.  They  find  orators  and 
poets  who  tell  them  that  they  have  grievances  so  long  as  they  have 
unsatirfed  desires.  .  .  .  The  humanitarians,  philanthropists,  and  re- 
formers, looking  at  the  facts  of  life  as  they  present  themselves,  find 
enough  which  is  sad  and  unpromising  in  the  condition  of  many  mem- 
bers of  society.  They  see  wealth  and  poverty  side  by  side.  They 
note  great  inequality  of  social  position  and  social  chances.  They 
eagerly  set  about  the  attempt  to  account  for  what  they  see,,  and 
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to  devise  gchemes  for  remedying  what  they  do  not  like.  In  their 
eagerness  to  recommend  the  less  fortunate  classes  to  pity  and  con- 
sideration^  they  forget  all  about  the  rights  of  other  classes  ;  they 
gloss  overall  the  faults  of  the  classes  in  question,  and  they  exaggerate 
their  misfortunes  and  their  virtues.  They  invent  new  theories  of 
property,  distorting  rights  and  perpetrating  injustice,  as  any  one  is 
sure  to  do  who  sets  about  the  readjustment  of  social  relations  with  the 
interests  of  one  group  distinctly  before  his  mind  and  the  interests  of 
all  other  groups  thrown  into  the  background.  When  I  have  read  cer- 
tain of  these  discussions,  ,1  have  thought  that  it  must  be  quite  dis- 
reputable to  be  respectable,  quite  dishonest  to  own  property,  quite 
unjust  to  go  one's  own  way  and  earn  one's  own  living,  and  that  the 
only  really  admirable  person  was  the  good-for-nothing.  The  man  who 
by  his  own  effort  raises  himself  above  poverty  appears,  in  these  dis- 
cussions, to  be  of  no  account.  The  man  who  has  done  nothing  to 
raise  himself  above  poverty  finds  that  the  social  doctors  flock  about 
him,  bringing  the  capital  which  they  have  collected  from  the  other 
class,  and  promising  him  the  aid  of  the  state  to  give  him  what  the 
other  had  to  work  for.  ...  On  the  theories  of  the  social  philoso- 
phers to  whom  I  have  referred,  we  should  get  a  new  maxim  of  judi- 
cious living  :  *  Poverty  is  the  best  policy.  If  you  get  wealth,  you  will 
have  to  support  other  people  ;  if  you  do  not  get  wealth,  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  other  people  to  support  you.' " 

In  his  second  chapter,  the  author  dilates  upon  the  proposition  that 
^^  A  Fbeb  Man  is  a  Sovebeigk,  but  that  a  Sovebbigk  cak  not  takb 
*  Tips.'  "  He  discourses  as  follows  :  "  A  free  man,  a  free  country,  liberty 
and  equality,  are  terms  in  constant  use  among  us.  They  are  employed 
as  watchwords  as  soon  as  any  social  question  comes  into  discussion.  It 
is  right  that  they  should  be  so  used.  They  ought  to  contain  the  broad- 
est convictions,  and  most  positive  faiths  of  the  nation,  and  so  they 
ought  to  be  available  for  the  consideration  of  questions  of  detaiL  •  •  . 
Probably  the  popular  notion  is,  that  liberty  means  doing  as  one  has  a 
mind  to,  and  that  it  is  a  metaphysical  or  sentimental  good.  A  little 
observation  shows  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  this  world  as  doing 
as  one  has  a  mind  to.  There  is  no  man,  from  the  tramp  up  to  the 
President,  the  Pope,  or  the  Czar,  who  can  do  as  he  has  a  mind  to. 
Moreover,  liberty  is  not  a  metaphysical  or  sentimental  thing  at  all. 
It  is  poritive,  practical,  and  actual.  It  is  produced  and  maintained  by 
law  and  institutions,  and  is  therefore  concrete  and  historical.  Some- 
times we  speak  distinctly  of  civil  liberty  ;  but  if  there  be  any  liberty 
other  than  civil  liberty — that  is,  liberty  under  law — ^it  is  a  mere  fiction 
of  the  school-men  which  they  may  be  left  to  discus.  .  .  .  The  notions 
of  civil  liberty  wliich  we  have  inherited  is  that  of  a  status  created  for 
the  individual  by  laws  and  institutionSy  the  effect  of  which  is  that  each 
man  is  guaranteed  theuseofaU  hts  own  powers  exciktsivdyfor  his  ovm 
welfare.    It  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of  elections,  or  universal  suffrage,  or 
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democracy.  All  institutioDS  are  to  be  tested  by  the  degree  to  which 
they  guarantee  liberty.  It  is  not  to  be  admitted  for  a  moment  that 
lib^y  is  a  means  to  social  ends,  and  that  it  may  be  impaired  for 
major  considerations.  Any  one  who  so  argues  has  lost  the  bearing 
and  relation  of  all  the  facts  and  factors  in  a  free  state.  A  human 
being  has  a  life  to.  live,  a  career  to  run.  He  is  a  center  of  powers  to 
work  and  of  capacities  to  suffer.  What  his  powers  may  be,  whether 
they  can  carry  him  far  or  not ;  what  his  chances  may  be,  whether 
wide  or  restricted ;  what  his  fortune  may  be,  whether  to  suffer  much 
or  little — are  questions  of  his  personal  destiny  which  he  must  work 
out  and  endure  as  he  can  ;  but  for  all  that  concerns  the  bearing 
of  the  society  and  its  institutions  upon  that  man,  and  upon  the  sum 
of  happiness  to  which  he  can  attain  during  his  life  on  earth,  the 
product  of  all  history  and  all  philosophy  up  to  this  time  is  summed  up 
in  the  doctrine  that  he  should  be  left  free  to  do  the  most  for  himseUT 
that  he  can,  and  should  be  guaranteed  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  all 
that  he  does.  If  the  society — ^that  is  to  say,  in  plain  terms,  if  his  fel- 
low-men, either  individually,  by  groups,  or  in  a  mass — ^impinge  upon 
him  otherwise  than  to  surround  him  with  neutral  conditions  of  security, 
they  must  do  so  under  the  strictest  responsibility  to  justify  them- 
selves. .  «  .  It  is  not  at  all  the  function  of  the  state  to  make  men 
happy.  They  must  make  themselves  happy  in  their  own  way  and  at 
tiieir  own  risk.  The  functions  of  the  state  lie  entirely  in  the  con- 
ditions or  chances  under  which  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  carried  on, 
80  far  as  those  conditions  or  chances  can  be  affected  by  civil  organiza- 
tion. Hence,  liberty  for  labor  and  security  for  earnings  are  the  ends 
for  which  civil  institutions  exist,  not  means  which  may  be  employed 
for  ulterior  ends.  .  .  .  Democracy,  in  order  to  be  true  to  itself,  and  to 
develop  into  a  sound  working  system,  must  oppose  the  same  cold  re- 
sistance to  any  claims  for  favor  on  the  ground  of  poverty  as  on  the 
ground  of  birth  and  rank.  It  can  no  more  admit  to  public  discussion, 
as  within  the  range  of  possible  action,  any  schemes  for  coddling  and 
helping  wage-receivers  than  it  could  entertain  schemes  for  restricting 
political  power  to  wage-payers.  It  must  put  down  schemes  for  mak- 
ing *the  rich'  pay  for  whatever  *the  poor*  want,  just  as  it  tramples 
on  the  old  theories  that  only  the  rich  are  fit  to  regulate  society.  One 
needs  but  to  watch  our  periodical  literature  to  see  the  danger  that  de- 
mocracy will  be  construed  as  a  system  of  favoring  a  new  privileged 
class  of  the  many  and  the  poor.  ...  In  a  free  state  every  man  is  held 
and  expected  to  take  care  of  himself  and  his  family,  to  make  no 
trouble  for  his  neighbor,  and  to  contribute  his  full  share  to  public  in- 
terests and  common  necessities.  If  he  fails  in  this,  he  throws  burdens 
on  others.  He  does  not  thereby  acquire  rights  against  the  others.  On 
the  contrary,  he  only  accumulates  obligations  toward  them  ;  and,  if  he 
is  allowed  to  make  his  deficiencies  a  ground  of  new  clidms,  he  passes 
over  into' the  position  of  a  privileged  or  petted  person — emancipated 
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from  duties,  endowed  with  claims.    This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  com- 
bining democratic  political  theories  with  humanitarian  social  thecnies. 
Chapter  HL    ^^  That  rr  is  hot  wicked  to  bb  bich  ;  kat,  byen 

THAT    it  is    not    WICKBD    TO    BB    BICHEB    THAK    OKB's    NbIGHBOB." 

''  We  all  agree  that  he  is  a  good  member  of  society  who  works  his 
way  up  from  poyerty  to  wealth,  but,  as  soon  as  he  has  worked  his 
way  up,  we  begin  to  regard  him  with  suspicion  as  a  dangerous  mem- 
ber of  society.  A  newspaper  starts  the  silly  fallacy  that  ^the  rich  are 
rich  because  the  poor  are  industrious,'  and  it  is  copied  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  as  if  it  were  a  brilUant  apothegm.  *  Capi- 
tal' is  denounced  by  writers  and  speakers  who  haye  neyer  taken  the 
trouble  to  find  out  what  capital  is.  .  •  .  The  great  gains  of  a  great 
capitalist  in  a  modem  state  must  be  put  under  the  head  of  wages  of 
superintendence.  Any  one  who  belieyes  that  any  great  enterprise  of 
an  industrial  character  can  be  started  without  labor  must  have  little 
experience  of  life.  •  •  •  Especially  in- a  new  country,  where  many  tasks 
are  waiting,  where  resources  are  strained  to  the  utmost  all  the  time, 
the  judgment,  courage,  and  perseverance  required  to  organize  new 
enterprises  and  carry  them  to  success  are  sometimes  heroic.  Persons 
who  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  obtain  great  reward.  They 
ought  to  do  so ;  •  •  •  the  ability  to  organize  and  conduct  industrial, 
commercial,  or  financial  enterj^ises  is  rare ;  the  great  captains  of 
industry  are  as  rare  as  great  generals.  .  •  •  The  aggregation  of  large 
fortunes  is  not  at  all  a  thing  to  be  regretted.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  many  forms  of  social  advance.  If*  we  should 
set  a  limit  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  we  should  say  to  our  most 
valuable  producers,  *  We  do  not  want  you  to  do  us  the  services  which 
you  best  understand  how  to  perform,  beyond  a  certain  point.'  It 
would  be  like  killing  off  our  generals  in  war.  •  •  •  Human  society 
lives  at  a  constant  strain  forward  and  upward,  and  those  who  have 
most  interest  that  this  strain  be  successfully  kept  up,  that  the  social 
organization  be  perfected,  and  that  capital  be  increased,  are  those  at 
the  bottom.  •  •  .  Those  who  to-day  enjoy  the  most  complete  emanci- 
pation from  the  hardships  of  human  life,  and  the  greatest  command 
over  the  ccmditions  of  existence,  simply  show  us  the  best  that  man 
has  yet  been  able  to  do.  Can  we  all  readi  that  standard  by  wishing 
for  it  ?  Can  we  all  vote  it  to  each  other  ?  If  we  pull  down  those  who 
are  most  fortunate  and  successful,  shall  we  not  by  that  very  act  defeat 
our  own  object  ?  Those  who  are  trying  to  reason  out  any  issue  from 
this  tangle  of  false  notions  of  society  and  of  history  are  only  involv- 
ing themselves  in  hopeless  absurdities  and  contradictions.  If  any 
man  is  not  in  the  first  rank  who  might  get  there,  let  him  put  forth 
new  energy  and  take  his  place.  If  any  man  is  not  in  the  front  rank, 
although  he  has  done  his  best,  how  can  he  be  advanced  at  all  ?  Cer- 
tainly in  no  way  save  by  pushing  down  any  one  else  who  is  forced  to 
contribute  to  his  advancement.'* 
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Chapter  V.  "  That  wb  vubt  hayb  Few  Men  if  wb  want  Strong 
Hbn."  '' Undoubtedly  the  man  who  possesses  capital  has  a  great  ad- 
yantage  over  the  man  who  has  no  capital,  in  all  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. .  .  .  If  it  were  not  so,  capital  would  not  be  formed.  Capital 
is  only  formed  by  self-denial,  and  if  the  possession  of  it  did  not  se- 
eure  advantages  and  superiorities  of  a  high  order,  men  would  never 
submit  to  what  is  necessary  to  get  it.  .  .  .  The  man  who  has  capital 
has  secured  his  future,  won  leisure  which  he  can  employ  in  winning 
secondary  objects  of  necessity  and  advantage,  and  emancipated  himself 
from  those  things  in  life  which  are  gross  and  belittling.  The  posses- 
ion of  capital  is,  therefore,  an  indispensable  prerequisite  of  educa- 
tional, scientific,  and  moral  goods.  This  is  not  saying  that  a  man  in 
the  narrowest  circumstances  may  not  be  a  good  man.  It  is  saying 
that  the  extension  and  elevation  of  all  the  moral  and  metaphysical 
interests  of  the  race  are  conditioned  on  that  extension  of  civilization 
of  which  capital  is  the  prerequisite,  and  that  he  who  has  capital  can 
participate  in  and  move  along  with  the  highest  developments  of  his 
time.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  man  who  has  his  self-denial  before 
him,  however  good  may  be  his  intention,  can  not  be  as  the  man  who 
has  his  self-denial  behind  him.  Some  seem  to  think  that  this  is  very 
unjust,  but  they  get  their  notions  of  justice  from  some  occult  source 
of  inspiration,  not  from  observing  the  facts  of  this  world  as  it  has 
been  made  and  exists. 

The  author  expresses  the  opinion,  in  Chapter  VI,  "  That  Hb  vtho 

WOULD  BB  WBLL  TAKEN  CABB  OF  MUST  TAKE  CABB  OF  HlHSELF,''  and 

in  enforcing  this  idea  he  observes  :  *^  The  fashion  of  the  time  is  to 
run  to  government  boards,  commissions,  and  inspectors,  to  set  right 
everything  which  is  wrong.  No  experience  seems  to  damp  the  faith 
of  our  public  in  these  instrumentalities.  The  English  libei^  in  the 
middle  of  this  century  seemed  to  have  full  grasp  of  the  principle  of 
liberty,  and  to  be  fixed  and  established  in  favor  of  non-interference. 
Since  they  have  come  to  power,  however,  they  have  adopted  the  old 
instrumentalities,  and  have  greatly  multiplied  them  since  they  have 
had  a  great  number  of  reforms  to  carry  out.  They  seem  to  think  that 
interference  is  good  if  only  they  interfere.  In  this  country  the  party 
which  is  'in '  always  interferes,  and  the  party  which  is  'out '  favors 
non-interference.  The  system  of  interference  is  a  complete  failure  of 
,  the  end  it  aims  at,  and  sooner  or  later  will  fall  of  its  own  expense  and 
be  swept  away.  The  two  notions — one  to  regulate  things  by  a  com- 
mittee of  control,  and  the  other  to  let  things  regulate  themselves  by 
tiie  conflict  of  interests  between  free  men — are  diametrically  opposed ; 
and  the  former  is  corrupting  to  free  institutions,  because  men  who  are 
taught  to  expect  government  inspectors  to  come  and  take  care  of 
them  lose  all  true  education  in  liberty.  If  we  have  been  all  wrong  for 
the  last  three  hundred  years  in  aiming  at  a  fuller  realization  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  as  a  condition  of  general  and  widely  diffused  happiness. 
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then  we  most  torn  back  to  paternalism,  diflcipline,  and  authority  ;  bat 
to  have  a  combination  of  liberty  and  dependence  is  impossible." 

Chapter  VIU  is  a  yery  spicy  discnssion  ''  On  thb  Yaltte  as  a  So- 
ciological PsmCIPLB  OF  THB  RULB  TO  MIND  ONB's  OwN   BuSINSSS," 

and  here  the  author  remarks  :  ^^  Every  man  and  woman  in  society  has 
one  big  duty.  That  is,  to  take  care  of  his  or  her  own  self.  This  is  a 
social  duty.  For,  fortunately,  the  matter  stands  so  that  the  duty  of 
making  the  best  of  one's  self  individually  is  not  a  separate  thing  from 
the  duty  of  filling  one's  place  in  society,  but  the  two  are  one,  and  the 
latter  is  accomplished  when  the  former  is  done.  The  common  notion, 
however,  seems  to  be  that  one  has  a  duty  to  society  as  a  special  and 
separate  thing,  and  that  this  duty  consists  in  considering  and  deciding 
what  other  people  ought  to  do.  Now,  the  man  who  can  do  anything 
for  or  about  anybody  else  than  himself  is  fit  to  be  the  head  of  a  fam- 
ily ;  and  when  he  becomes  head  of  a  family  he  has  duties  to  his  wife 
and  children  in  addition  to  the  former  big  duty.  Then,  again,  any 
man  who  can  take  care  of  himself  and  his  family  is  in  a  very  excep- 
tional position  if  he  does  not  find  in  his  immediate  surroundings  peo- 
ple who  need  his  care  and  have  some  sort  of  personal  claim  upon  him. 
If,  now,  he  is  able  to  fulfill  all  this  and  to  take  care  of  anybody  outside 
his  family  and  his  dependants,  he  must  have  a  surplus  of  energy,  wis- 
dom, and  moral  virtue,  beyond  what  he  needs  for  his  own  business. 
No  man  has  this  ;  for  a  family  is  a  charge  which  is  capable  of  infinite 
development,  and  no  man  could  suffice  to  the  full  measure  of  duty 
for  which  a  family  may  draw  upon  him.  Neither  can  a  man  give  to 
society  so  advantageous  an  employment  of  his  services,  whatever 
they  are,  in  any  other  way  as  by  spending  them  on  his  family.  .  .  . 
The  danger  of  minding  otiier  people's  business  is  twofold:  First,  there 
is  the  danger  that  a  man  may  leave  his  own  business  unattended  to ;  and, 
second,  there  is  the  danger  of  an  impertinent  interference  with  another's 
affairs.  The  'friends  of  humanity'  almost  always  run  into  both  dan- 
gers. I  am  one  of  humanity,  and  I  do  not  want  any  volunteer  f riends. 
I  regard  friendship  as  mutual,  and  I  want  to  have  my  say  about  it.  I 
suppose  that  other  components  of  humanity  feel  in  the  same  way  about 
it.  If  so,  they  must  regard  any  one  who  assumes  the  r6le  of  a  friend 
of  humanity  as  impertinent.  The  reference  of  the  friend  of  humanity 
back  to  his  own  business  is  obviously  the  next  step.  .  .  .  Yet  we  are 
constantly  annoyed,  and  the  Legislatures  are  kept  constantly  busy,  by 
the  people  who  have  made  up  their  minds  that  it  is  wise  and  conducive 
to  happiness  to  live  in  a  certain  way,  and  who  want  to  compel  every- 
body else  to  live  in  their  way.  Some  people  have  decided  to  spend 
Sunday  in  a  certain  way,  and  they  want  laws  passed  to  make  other 
people  spend  Sunday  in  the  same  way.  Some  people  have  resolved  to 
be  teetotalers,  and  they  want  a  law  passed  to  make  everybody  else  a 
teetotaler.  Some  people  have  resolved  to  eschew  luxury,  and  they  want 
taxes  laid  to  make  others  eschew  luxury.    The  taxing  power  is  espe- 
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cially  something  after  which  the  reformer's  finger  always  itches.  Some- 
times there  is  an  element  of  self -interest  in  the  proposed  ref ormation, 
as  when  a  pabliaher  wanted  a  duty  imposed  on  books,  to  keep  Ameri- 
cans from  reading  books  which  would  unsettle  their  Americanism ; 
and  when  artists  wanted  a  tax  laid  on  pictures,  to  save  Americans 
from  buying  bad  paintings.  •  .  .  Amateur  social  doctors  are  like  the 
amateur  physicians — ^they  always  begin  with  the  question  of  remedies, 
and  they  go  at  this  without  any  diagnosis,  or  any  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  or  physiology  of  society.  They  never  have  any  doubt  of  the 
efficacy  of  their  remedies.  They  neyer  take  account  of  any  ulterior 
effects  which  may  be  apprehended  from  the  remedy  itself.  It  gener- 
ally troubles  them  not  a  whit  that  their  remedy  implies  a  complete 
reconstruction  of  society,  or  even  a  reconstruction  of  human  nature. 
Against  all  such  social  quackery  the  obvious  injunction  to  the  quacks 
is,  to  mind  their  own  business. .  .  .  We  have  inherited  a  vast  number 
of  social  ills  which  never  came  from  nature.  They  are  the  compli- 
cated products  of  all  the  tinkering,  meddling,  and  blundering  of  social 
doctors  in  the  past.  These  products  of  social  quackery  are  now  but- 
tressed by  habit,  fashion,  prejudice,  platitudinarian  thinking,  and  new 
quackery  in  political  economy  and  social  science.  .  .  .  Society,  there- 
fore, does  not  need  any  care  or  supervision.  If  we  can  acquire  a 
science  of  society  based  on  observation  of  phenomena  and  study  of 
forces,  we  may  hope  to  gain  some  ground  slowly  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  old  errors  and  the  re-establishment  of  a  sound  and  natural 
social  order.  What  we  gain  that  way  will  be  by  growth,  never  in  the 
world  by  any  reconstruction  of  society  on  the  plan  of  some  enthusi- 
astic social  architect.  The  latter  is  only  repeating  the  old  error  over 
again,  and  postponing  all  our  chances  of  real  improvement.  Society 
needs,  first  of  all,  to  be  freed  from  these  meddlers  ;  that  is,  to  be  let 
alone.  Here  we  are,  then,  once  more  back  at  the  old  doctrine — laiesez 
/aire.  Let  us  translate  it  into  blunt  English,  and  it  will  read,  ^Mind 
your  own  business.'  It  is  nothing  but  the  doctrine  of  liberty.  Let 
every  man  be  happy  in  his  own  way.  If  his  sphere  of  action  and  in- 
terest impinges  on  that  of  any  other  man,  there  will  have  to  be  com- 
promise and  adjustment.  Wait  for  the  occasion.  Do  not  attempt  to 
generalize  those  interferences,  or  to  plan  for  them  a  priori.  We  have 
a  body  of  laws  and  institutions  which  have  grown  up  as  occasion  has 
occurred  for  adjusting  rights.  Let  the  same  process  go  on.  Practice 
the  utmost  reserve  possible  in  your  interferences,  even  of  this  kind, 
and  by  no  means  seize  occasion  for  interfering  with  the  natural  adjust- 
ments. ...  To  mind  one's  own  business  is  a  purely  negative  and  un- 
productive injunction  ;  but,  taking  social  matters  as  they  are  just  now, 
it  is  a  sociological  principle  of  the  first  importance.  There  might 
be  developed  a  grand  philosophy  on  the  basis  of  minding  one's  own 
business." 

Chapter  IX  considers  '^thb  Casb  of  ▲  Cebtain  Man  who  is 
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KEVEB  THOUGHT  OF."  ^^  Almost  all  legUUtiye  effort  to  prevent  yioe 
is  really  protective  of  vice,  because  all  such  legislation  saves  the 
vicious  man  from  the  penalty  of  his  vice.  Nature's  remedies  against 
vice  are  terrible.  She  removes  the  victims  without  pity.  A  drunkard 
in  the  gutter  is  just  where  he  ought  to  be^  according  to  the  fitness  and 
tendency  of  things.  Nature  has  set  up  on  him  the  process  of  dedine 
and  dissolution  by  which  she  removes  things  which  have  survived 
their  usefulness.  Gambling  and  other  less  mentionable  vices  carry 
their  own  penalties  with  them. 

''Now,  we  can  never  annihilate  a  penalty.  We  can  only  divert  it 
from  the  head  of  the  man  who  has  incurred  it  to  the  heads  of  others, 
who  have  not  incurred  it.  A  vast  amount  of  '  social  reform '  consists 
in  just  this  operation.  The  consequence  is,  that  those  who  have  gone 
astray,  being  relieved  from  Nature's  fierce  discipline,  go  on  to  wcnrse, 
and  that  there  is  a  constantly  heavier  burden  for  the  others  to  bear. 
Who  are  the  others  ?  When  we  see  a  drunkard  in  the  gutter  we  pity 
him.  If  a  policeman  picks  him  up,  we  say  that  society  has  interfered 
to  save  him  from  perishing.  *  Society '  is  a  fine  word,  and  it  saves 
us  the  trouble  of  thinking.  The  industrious  and  sober  workman,  who 
is  mulcted  of  a  percentage  of  Mb  day's  wages  to  pay  the  policeman, 
is  the  one  who  bears  the  penalty.  But  he  is  the  Forgotten  Man.  He 
passes  by,  and  is  never  noticed,  because  he  has  behaved  himself,  ful- 
filled his  contracts,  and  asked  for  nothing. 

''  The  fallacy  of  all  prohibitory,  sumptuary,  and  moral  legislation  is 
the  same.  A  and  B  determine  to  be  teetotalers,  which  is  often  a  wise 
determination,  and  sometimes  a  necessary  one.  If  A  and  B  are  moved 
by  considerations  which  seem  to  them  good,  that  is  enough.  But  A 
and  B  put  their  heads  together  to  get  a  law  passed  which  shall  f  oroe 
C  to  be  a  teetotaler  for  the  sake  of  D,  who  is  in  danger  of  drinking 
too  much.  There  is  no  pressure  on  A  and  B.  They  are  having  their 
own  way,  and  they  like  it.  There  is  rarely  any  pressure  on  D.  He 
does  not  like  it  and  evades  it.  The  pressure  all  comes  on  C.  The 
question  then  arises.  Who  is  C  ?  He  is  the  man  who  wants  alcoholic 
liquors  for  any  honest  purpose  whatsoever,  who  would  use  his  liberty 
without  abusing  it,  who  would  occasion  no  public  question,  and  trouble 
nobody  at  aU.  He  is  the  Forgotten  Man  again,  and,  as  soon  as  he  is 
drawn  from  his  obscurity,  we  see  that  he  is  just  what  each  one  of  us 
ought  to  be. 

**'  The  doctrine  which  we  are  discussing  turns  out  to  be  in  practice 
only  a  scheme  for  making  injustice  prevail  in  human  society  by  re- 
versing the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  between  those 
who  have  done  their  duty  and  those  who  have  not. 

''  It  is  plain  that  the  Forgotten  Man  and  the  Forgotten  Woman  are 
the  real  productive  strength  of  the  country.  The  Forgotten  Man 
works  and  votes — generally  he  prays — ^but  his  chief  business  in  life  is 
to  pay.    His  name  never  gets  into  the  newspapers,  except  when  he 
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marries  or  dies.  He  is  an  obscure  man«  He  may  grumble  sometimes 
to  his  wif e^  bat  he  does  not  frequent  the  grocery,  and  he  does  not  talk 
politios  at  the  tavern.  So  he  is  forgotten.  Tet  who  is  there  whom 
the  statesman,  economist,  and  social  philosopher,  ought  to  think  of 
before  this  man  ?  If  any  student  of  social  science  comes  to  appreciate 
the  case  of  the  Forgotten  Man,  he  will  become  an  unflinching  advocate 
of  strict  scientific  thinking  in  sociology,  and  a  hard-hearted  skeptic  as 
r^ards  any  scheme  of  social  amelioration.  He  will  always  want  to 
know,  Who  and  where  is  the  FOTgotten  Man  in  this  case,  who  will 
have  to  pay  for  it  all  ? 

^Certainly  there  is  no  harder  thing  to  do  than  to  employ  capital 
charitably.  It  would  be  extreme  folly  to  say  that  nothing  of  that 
sort  ought  to  be  done,  but  I  fully  believe  that  to-day  the  next  most 
pernicious  thing  to  vice  is  charity  in  its  broad  and  popular  sense.'' 


THE  HABITATION  AND  THE  ATMOSPHERK 

Bt  M.  R.  RADAU. 

rr  a  former  article  we  endeavored  to  elucidate  some  of  the  princi- 
ples which  have  been  developed  from  the  later  researches  and  ex- 
periments on  the  relations  of  our  clothing  with  the  atmosphere  (see 
**  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  October,  1888).  The  house,  also,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  clothing,  as  a  large  and  ample  garment, 
designed  to  regulate  our  relations  with  the  surrounding  medium, 
and  to  deliver  us  from  its  tjrranny,  but  not  to  isolate  us.  It  ought 
not  to  deprive  us  of  air,  though  that  point  is  too  often  forgotten. 
Fortunately,  no  voluntary  prison  is  so  tightiy  calked  up  that  air 
from  out-of-doors  does  not  find  entrance  without  our  perceiving  it. 
The  fact  that  water  will  readily  penetrate  a  wall  or  ceiling  is  known 
to  all,  for  they  can  see  the  spots  it  makes ;  but  the  air  that  passes 
through  walls  is  not  seen,  and  so  we  imagine  that  it  does  not  penetrate 
them.  This  is  a  mistake.  Walls  would  not  prevent  us  from  being  in 
oommuxucation  with  tiie  outside  air,  even  if  no  cracks  were  left  around 
the  doors  and  windows.  If  water  can  find  a  way  through  them,  what 
is  to  hinder  a  subtile  gas  from  doing  the  same  ?  The  porosity  of  walls 
is  very  far  from  being  an  evil ;  and  we  shall  shortiy  see  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  houses  being  damp. 

A  very  simple  experiment  by  Dr.  Pettenkof er  illustrates  the  per- 
meability of  building  materials.  He  took  a  cylinder  of  dry  mortar 
twelve  millimetres  (4*7  inches)  long  and  one  third  as  thick,  and  waxed 
aD  of  it  except  the  ends,  in  which  he  fastened  two  glass  funnels,  one 
of  which  was  extended  by  an  India-rubber  tube,  while  the  other  ter- 
minated in  a  very  fine  orifice.     Blowing  through  the  India-rubber 
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tube,  he  was  able  to  driye  the  air  through  the  cylinder  with  force 
enough  to  extingubh  a  candle  at  the  other  extremity.  Similar  results 
may  be  obtained  with  wood  and  such  yarieties  of  stones  as  allow  air 
to  pass  through  them  without  difficulty  ;  while  other  stones,  like  com- 
pact limestones,  are  hardly  permeable. 

All  materials  become  impermeable  to  the  air  when  they  are  wet. 
The  experiment  with  the  cylinder  of  mortar  will  not  be  successful  if 
the  mortar  is  moistened.  It  has  also  been  found  less  easy  to  driye 
moisture  through  bricks  and  mortar  than  to  make  air  pass  through 
them ;  only  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  can  be  made  to  appear  on  the 
free  surface.  Water  is  therefore  not  easy  to  dislodge  from  the  pores 
it  has  occupied,  and  is  at  most  remoyed  yery  slowly  by  eyaporation. 
But,  when  water  stops  the  pores,  it  preyents  the  air  from  circulating 
through  them — a  mischieyous  effect  upon  the  permeability  of  build- 
ing materials,  which  is  more  perceptible  in  proportion  as  their  grain  is 
finer  and  more  compact. 

In  ordinary  weather,  and  when  they  are  dry,  walls  perspire.  They 
are  continually  trayersed  by  feeble  atmospheric  currents,  which  renew 
the  air  of  closed  rooms  and  rid  it  of  the  moisture  with  which  it  is 
loaded.  The  atmosphere  of  a  house  is  saturated  with  moisture  by 
the  respiration  and  perspiration  of  its  inmates,  and  by  the  water  daily 
used  in  housekeeping,  eyen  if  we  do  not  take  account  of  the  dew  that 
is  deposited  wheneyer  some  air  from  without  gets  into  cold  rooms. 
This  moisture,  which  is  always  undergoing  renewal,  ought  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  walls,  to  be  eyaporated  from  the  outside,  under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  wind.  For  this  reason  it  is  well  for  building  mate- 
rials to  be  porous  and  permeable,  and  for  them  to  interpose  no  obstacle 
to  the  circulation  of  the  air  which  is  depended  upon  to  promote  eyap- 
oration.  This  remark  is  especially  applicable  in  the  North,  where  the 
windows  can  not  always  be  wide  open  ;  it  is  perhaps  of  less  importance 
in  the  South. 

The  moisture  which  the  walls  receiye  from  the  exterior  atmos- 
phere, from  fogs  and  rain,  generally  disappears  quickly  enough  under 
the  operation  of  the  winds  that  constantly  lick  the  surface  of  the 
house.  But  the  moisture  that  comes  from  within,  which  is  deposited 
on  the  walls  of  poorly  yentilated  rooms,  passes  away  with  difficulty 
when  the  walls  are  not  porous.  Eyen  the  heating  apparatus  only 
causes  it  to  change  its  place,  by  leaying  the  surfaces  that  become 
warmed  and  settling  farther  away  where  the  heat  has  not  yet  reached. 
Inconyeniences  from  interior  moisture  are  especially  sensible  in  newly 
built  houses,  where  the  mortar  still  contains  a  hirge  proportion  of 
water,  and  in  ground-floors  built  on  a  damp  soil,  which  become  im- 
pregnated by  capillarity.  The  water  stops  up  the  inyisible  channels 
through  which  the  air  should  circulate,  and  the  wall  remains  damp 
notwithstanding  the  eyaporation  that  takes  place  at  the  surface,  to  the 
great  harm  of  the  inmates.    Like  wet  clothes,  damp  walls  are  un- 
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healthy  because  the  water  they  contain  increases  their  conductibility, 
and»  oonseqaently,  the  flow  of  heat  from  within  outward ;  and  also 
because  evaporation  absorbs  or  neutralizes  much  heat.  M.  Bouchar- 
dat^  remarking  in  his  ^'Treatise  on  Hygiene''  on  the  exposure  to 
which  the  tenement  population  are  subjected  in  wind-penetrated  Man- 
sard-roofs and  in  damp  basements,  adds  that  the  commissioners  of 
nnhealtby  dwellings  are  wrong  when  they  rank  oyercrowding  and 
nncleanliness  among  the  worst  sources  of  danger. 

Dr.  Pettenkof  er  calculates  that  a  house  having  a  cellar  and  base- 
ment and  two  stories  of  five  rooms  and  a  kitchen  each,  would  take 
800,000  kilogrammes  of  bricks,  and  that  these  would  hold  about  40,000 
kilogrammes  of  water.  The  m6rtar,  although  less  bulky,  would  hold 
as  much  more  water.  Thus,  the  entire  masonry  would  hold,  in  a  house 
just  built,  80,000  kilogrammes  or  eighty  cubic  metres  of  water — a 
quantity  which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  drive  out.  Among  the 
various  means  that  have  been  devised  for  quickly  drying  the  walls  of 
Dewly-built  houses  preparatory  to  tenants  moving  in,  only  those  can 
be  of  real  effect  that  depend  on  the  employment  of  heat  combined 
with  an  active  aeration.  The  question  is  wholly  one  of  promoting 
ventilation.  The  lower  the  temperature,  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
air  that  is  needed.  At  50°  Fahr.  a  cubic  metre  of  air,  which  may  be 
already  supposed  to  be  three  fourths  saturated,  contains  seven 
grammes  of  vapor,  and  is  only  capable  of  receiving  a  little  more  than 
two  grammes  more.  Thus,  nearly  40,000,000  cubic  metres  of  air  at 
50°  will  be  needed  to  absorb  the  80,000  Idlogrammes  of  water  in  the 
masonry.  A  moderate  wind  might,  it  is  true,  bring  this  volume  of  air 
in  contact  with  the  exposed  surface  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  moisture  can  not  be  carried  off  any 
faster  than  it  can  get  through  the  thickness  of  the  wall  to  the  outer 
surface  ;  and,  when  this  has  to  be  done,  the  time  required  for  a  more 
or  less  complete  desiccation  would  be  very  long.  A  suitable  degree 
of  heating  would  greatly  hasten  the  drying,  provided  the  air  were 
continually  renewed.  If,  for  example,  the  temperature  of  the  room 
were  raised  to  68°  Fahr.,  the  effect — depending  partly  on  the  increased 
capacity  of  the  air  to  absorb  vapor,  and  partly  on  the  greater  rapidity 
of  ventilation — would  be  five  or  six  times  as  great. 

Adration  is  thus  the  sovereign  remedy  for  the  moisture  of  dwelling- 
houses,  and  it  is  favored  by  the  use  of  porous  materials.  Viewed  with 
respect  to  this  point,  direct  determinations  of  the  porosity,  permeabil- 
ity, and  hygroscopicity  of  different  building  materials  are  of  great 
interest  Messrs.  F.  and  E.  Putzeys,  in  their  work  on  ^'Hygiene  in 
the  Building  of  Private  Houses,"  have  compiled  nearly  all  that  has 
been  published  on  this  subject.  It  appears  from  their  tables  that,  in 
the  stones  most  usually  employed,  the  pores  occupy  an  important  frac- 
tion of  the  whole  volume.  According  to  Hunt,  the  decimal  of  po- 
rosity is  from  0*07  to  0*20  for  some  sandstones,  from  0-06  to  0'14  for 
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yarioQs  dolomites,  and  0*30  for  the  soft  Caen  limestone  and  Maltese 
sandstone.  These  fignres  do  not,  howeyer,  permit  us  to  predict  the 
relative  permeability  of  walls  into  which  the  stone  in  question  may 
enter,  for  that  will  depend  as  essentially  on  the  proportion  of  mortar 
used  and  the  kind  of  wash  or  plaster  that  is  put  over  the  stones,  as  on 
the  kind  of  stone  employed.  It  must,  then,  be  determined  by  direct 
experiments.  These  are  not  wanting.  Marker  has  shown  that  walls  of 
brick  let  more  air  throngh  than  walls  of  cat  sandstone.  Arranged  in 
the  order  of  increasing  permeability,  the  bnilding  materials  here  men- 
tioned would  stand — sandstones,  rough  stones,  limestones,  brick,  cal- 
careous tufa,  and  adobe.  Adobe  has  been  found  to  be  twice  as  per- 
meable as  burned  brick,  having  a  porosity  of  sixty  per  cent,  while  brick 
has  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  by  voluma  Mr.  Lang  has  made  more 
complete  researches  on  the  co-efficient  of  permeability  of  different 
materials,  and  puts  calcareous  tufa  at  the  head  of  his  table.  Then 
follow,  in  the  order  of  decrease,  bricks  of  slag,  pine-wood,  mortar, 
bHonf  hand-made  bricks,  green  sandstone,  molded  plaster,  oak-wood, 
and  enameled  bricks.  Plaster  is  extremely  compact,  and  little  favor- 
able to  natural  ventilation. 

Paints,  washes,  and  paper-hangings  diminish  the  permeability  of 
walls.  The  following  surfaces  are  mentioned  by  Lang,  in  the  order  of 
their  increasing  effects :  whitewash,  mastic,  glazed  papers,  common 
papers,  and  oil-colors.  Common  papers  are  more  impermeable  than 
glazed  papers,  according  to  Messrs.  Putzeys,  on  account  of  the  greater 
quantity  of  starch  with  which  they  are  impregnated. 

Indispensable  as  is  the  renewal  of  the  air  as  a  means  of  preventing 
moisture  in  dwellings,  it  is  still  more  so  as  a  precaution  against  im- 
purities of  every  kind  that  would  finally  make  the  atmosphere  unfit 
for  respiration.  It  is,  then,  important  to  learn  by  what  sign  we  may 
know  when  an  atmosphere  is  vitiated,  and  what  is  the  volume  of  air 
which  a  man  requires  for  free  breathing  in  a  close  room.  Normal  air, 
according  to  the  mean  of  the  results  of  five  years  of  observations  at 
the  observatory  of  Mont  Souris,  contains  about  three  ten-thousandths 
by  volume  of  carbonic  acid.  Immense  quantities  of  this  gas  are,  how- 
ever, produced  in  cities  by  the  respiration  of  the  inhabitants  and  by 
the  fires,  but  the  whole  is  so  rapidly  removed  by  the  winds  that  the 
atmosphere  is  not  sensibly  vitiated  by  it ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
estimate  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  even  in  the  most  densely 
crowded  localities,  at  more  than  four  ten-thousandths. 

In  an  occupied  inclosure,  like  a  sleeping-room,  a  school-room,  or  a 
public  assembly-hall,  the  air  undergoes  a  progressive  change  through 
the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  by  exhalations  from  the  lungs  and  the 
skins  of  the  people ;  and,  unless  a  sufficient  ventilation  is  kept  up,  it 
will  in  time  become  unfit  for  respiration.  This  will  be  the  case  when 
the  impurities  with  which  the  atmosphere  is  charged  become  percept- 
ible to  the  smell  and  provoke  the  uneasiness  which  is  usually  attributed 
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to  a  close  atmoq[>here.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  this  condition  is 
reached  when  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  approaches  one  thou- 
aandtk*  Observation  shows,  in  fact,  that  the  proportion  of  carbonic 
idd  increases  in  the  same  degree  as  the  insalubrity  of  the  air,  and 
may,  up  to  a  certain  point,  afford  a  measure  of  it ;  but  the  inconven- 
ience  we  suffer  from  bad  air  is  in  reality  attributable  rather  to  the 
putrescible  organic  products  of  respiration  and  transpiration  which  it 
contains.  According  to  P^let,  the  air  driyen  out  from  the  ventilating 
chimneys  of  crowded  rooms  exhales  an  odor  so  noxious  that  it  can  not 
be  borne  with  safety,  even  for  a  short  time.  According  to  some  chem- 
ists, the  disagreeable  odor  that  characterizes  close  air  is  due  to  a  partic- 
ular substance  possessing  an  alkaline  reaction  and  the  property  of  giv- 
ing off  ammonia,  which  escapes  from  the  lungs.f  The  real  culprits  are 
these  miasms  which  affect  the  smelL  The  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
comparatively  an  inoffensive  gas,  only  indicates  the  change  the  air  has 
undergone.  The  experiments  of  MM.  Begnault  and  Beizet  go  to 
show  that  an  animal  can  live  in  an  atmosphere  containing  seven  hun- 
dredths of  carbonic  acid,  provided  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  main- 
tained at  twenty-one  hundredths.  Animals  have  been  observed  to 
perish  in  a  tight  indosure  even  when  the  carbonic  acid  is  eliminated 
as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  and  the  lost  oxygen  is  restored  ;  and  Mante- 
gazza  has  shown  that  if  two  birds  are  placed  under  two  different  bell- 
glasses,  and  the  carbonic  acid  formed  by  one  b  absorbed  by  quicklime, 
and  the  organic  matter  exhaled  by  the  other  is  taken  up  by  animal 
charcoal,  the  latter  bird  will  survive  considerably  longer  than  the 
former.  We  add  that  Dr.  Pettenkof er  has  been  able  to  breathe  for 
several  hours,  without  inconvenience,  air  containing  one  hundredth  of 
carbonic  acid  developed,  not  by  respiration,  but  by  a  chemical  process. 
These  facts  indicate  that  the  few  thousandths  of  carbonic  acid  diffused 
in  it  are  not  the  cause  of  the  effects  produced  by  an  atmosphere  viti- 
ated by  respiration.  The  oxygen  content  diminishes  in  nearly  the 
same  proportion  as  carbonic  acid  is  developed ;  but  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  ^  close  air  "  can  not  be  e^lained  by  the  deficiency — say  of 
one  per  cent — of  oxygen  ;  that  may  be  remedied  in  part  by  more  ac- 
tive breathing. 

Carbonic  acid  has  sometimes  been  wrongfully  charged  with  effects 
which  were  really  due  to  a  small  proportion  of  carbonic  oxide,  a  prod- 
uct of  imperfect  combustion  and  of  the  reduction  of  carbonic  acid. 
Carbonic  oxide  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  destroys  the  red  globules  of  the 
blood.    To  its  disengagement  may  be  attributed  the  unhealthy  effects 

*  According  to  M.  de  Chaamont*8  obeerratioiifl  in  English  barracks,  tlie  odor  begins 
to  be  perceptible  when  the  proportion  reaches  0*0008 ;  and  this  hygienist  is  inclined  to 
rednce  the  admissible  proportion  to  0*000S ;  but  I  believe  it  sufficient  to  adopt  one  thou- 
ittidUi  as  a  limit  which  we  shall  be  fortunate  if  we  never  exceed  in  praotioe. 

t  It  bladcens  solphoric  add,  discolors  permanganate  of  potash,  and  oonununlcates  to 
vater  in  solution  a  fetid  odor  (A.  Froust,  "Traits  d'Hygidne **). 
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of  cast-iroD  stoyes,  effects  from  which  sheetriron  stoves,  which  are  not 
pervious  to  it,  are  free  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  combus- 
tion of  poor  illuminating  gas.  It  is,  nevertheless,  customary  to  meas- 
ure the  degree  of  insalubrity  which  any  atmospheric  medium  has 
reached  by  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  it  contains.  This  is  found  to 
increase  rapidly  in  school-rooms,  hospital- wards,  and  assembly-rooms  of 
all  kinds,  but  not  nearly  so  rapidly,  unless  the  room  is  extremely  dose, 
as  the  gas  is  actually  developed  by  the  life-processes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  rooms.  This  fact  indicates  that,  even  in  rooms  regarded 
as  close,  a  considerable  renewal  of  air  is  all  the  time  going  on  by  nat- 
ural or  spontaneous  ventilation. 

Dr.  Pettenkofer  has  made  an  ingenious  use  of  the  estimation  of 
the  proportions  of  carbonic  acid  to  measure  the  spontaneous  ventila- 
tion, or  the  speed  with  which  the  air  gradually  renews  itself  in  rooms. 
It  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose  to  develop  artificially  in  a  room  an  ex- 
actly ascertained  quantity  of  the  gas,  and  to  determiDe  by  repeated 
analyses  the  quantity  of  acid  that  disappears  in  a  certain  time.  The 
method  is  a  good  one,  provided  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  acid  to 
be  absorbed  by  fresh  mortar.  By  gauging  in  this  manner  the  ventila- 
tion of  a  number  of  places,  and  then  observing  in  the  same  places  the 
degree  of  alteration  in  the  atmosphere  resulting  from  the  presence  of 
a  given  number  of  persons,  Dr.  Pettenkofer  found  that  the  atmos- 
phere remained  of  a  satisfactory  quality  when  it  was  renewed  a^  the 
rate  of  sixty  cubic  metres  an  hour  per  head.  The  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  continued  under  these  conditions  to  be  less  than  a  thou- 
sandth. Experiments  were  made  in  a  room  with  brick  walls,  and  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  seventy-five  cubic  metres.  On  the  first  day  when 
the  temperature  was  66°  in  the  room  and  below  the  freezing-point  out- 
of-doors — the  difference  being  nearly  36** — ^the  rate  of  change  (sev- 
enty-four cubic  metres)  was  si^cient  to  renew  all  the  air  in  the  room 
in  an  hour  ;  with  a  good  fire  in  the  stove,  the  rate  of  ventilation  was 
raised  to  ninety-four  cubic  metres  an  hour.  With  paper  pasted  over 
the  joints  of  the  doors  and  windows,  it  fell  to  fifty-four  cubic  metres. 
On  another  day,  when  the  difference  between  the  inner  temperature 
and  that  out-of-doors  was  about  seven  degrees,  the  rate  of  ventilation 
was  only  twenty-two  cubic  metres  an  hour  ;  and  with  a  window  half 
open  it  was  only  increased  to  forty-two  cubic  metres  ;  thus  an  open- 
ing of  eighty  square  decimetres  was  of  less  effect  upon  ventilation 
than  the  simple  transpiration  through  the  walls  assisted  by  a  difference 
of  about  86^  between  the  outer  and  inner  temperatures.  A  calcula- 
tion based  on  these  experiments  indicates  that  a  difference  in  tempera- 
ture of  1**  C.  (1*8°  Fahr.)  causes  to  pass  every  hour  about  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  litres  of  air  for  each  square  metre  of  exposed  wall-surface. 

The  question  of  the  volume  of  air  needed  by  a  man  for  free  respi- 
ration is  a  complex  one,  on  which  hygienists  do  not  readily  agree.  Tbe 
answer  to  it  must  depend,  not  only  on  the  exterior  conditions  in  view, 
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bat  also  upon  the  limit  of  yariatioD,  or  tolerance,  which  b  regarded  as 
admissible  in  the  normal  composition  of  the  air.  In  a  room  hermeti- 
cally closed,  where  the  yolume  of  available  air  is  limited  by  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  inclosore,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  will  soon  reach 
the  one  thousandth,  which  we  have  adopted  as  the  tolerable  limit ; 
and  the  more  speedily  as  the  size  of  the  room  is  diminished,  the  more 
tardily  as  it  is  enlarged.  The  yolume  of  air  required  will  also  evidently 
be  proportioned  to  tiie  time  the  man  stays  in  the  room.  Assuming  that 
about  twenty  litres  of  carbonic  acid  «re  exhaled  in  an  hour  from  the 
longs  of  an  adult  man,  we  find  that  he  will  require  about  thirty-three 
cubic  metres  of  fresh  air  every  hour  ;  for  this  quantity  of  air  already 
has  a  normal  content  of  thirteen  litres  of  carbonic  acid  ;  and  the  addi- 
tion to  this  of  the  twenty  litres  exhaled  will  bring  up  the  whole 
amount  to  thirty-three  litres,  or  the  one-thousandth  part  of  the  vol- 
ume of  air,  which  we  have  accepted  as  the  tolerable  limit.  Conse- 
quently the  space  a  person  must  have,  if  he  is  to  live  in  a  really  close 
room  for  an  hour,  is  thirty-three  cubic  metres ;  if  he  is  to  live  there 
two  hours,  sixty-six  cubic  metres.  More  will  be  needed  if  lamps  or 
gas-lights  are  kept  burning  in  the  room,  for  a  candle  in  burning 
will  consume  as  much  oxygen  as  a  man ;  but  the  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duced by  combustion  is  not  so  dangerous  as  are  the  exhalations 
from  a  living  being.  The  case  of  a  perfectly  close  room  will,  how- 
ever, never  be  realized  ;  for,  however  tightly  we  may  close  the  doors 
and  windows,  the  air  will  always  get  in  through  some  crack,  and,  if 
there  are  no  cracks,  it  will  penetrate  through  the  walls.  The  most 
thoroughly  calked  room  is  not  proof  against  the  natural  ventilation 
that  results  from  inequalities  of  temperature.  Houses  are  great  cen- 
ters of  draughts  in  cold  weather,  and  are  permeated  by  a  spontaneous 
ventilation  that  is  dependent  at  once  on  the  degree  to  which  the  outer 
atmosphere  is  agitated,  on  the  number  and  sizes  of  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, on  the  condition  of  the  chimneys,  and  lastly  on  the  permea- 
bility of  the  walls.  It  may  be  increased  by  a  suitable  distribution  of 
ventilators,  and  is  aided  by  the  draught  of  the  chimneys  when  fires 
are  kindled  in  them ;  but  fires  may  be  regarded  as  artificial  means  of 
ventiiaticm.  These  agencies  of  natural  ventilation  diminish  in  a  nota- 
ble degree  the  danger  of  the  air  within  houses  stagnating,  and  will 
always  prevent  its  becoming  vitiated  to  the  extent  that  might  other- 
wise be  apprehended  from  the  causes  of  contamination  which  we  have 
reviewed.  Their  effect  should  be  taken  account  of  in  estimating  what 
extent  of  artificial  ventilation  may  be  required  ;  otherwise,  we  might 
make  exaggerated  provisions  for  it. 

When  an  inclosure  containing  a  given  number  of  persons  is  sub- 
jected to  a  regular  ventilation,  there  is  established,  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  time,  a  permanent  rkgime  ;  the  adulteration  of  the  air,  having 
reached  a  certain  limit,  does  not  vary  any  more,  the  noxious  gases 
being  eliminated  as  fast  as  they  are  developed.    The  proportion  of 
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carbonic  acid  is  from  that  time  constant ;  we  obtain  it  simply  by 
assuming  that  the  acid  disengaged  is  distributed  through  the  volume 
of  air  introduced  by  the  yentilation.  This  proportion-limit  is,  then, 
independent  of  the  disposable  cubic  space.  A  ration  of  forty  cubic 
metres  of  air,  for  example,  with  a  production  of  twenty  litres  of  car* 
bonic  acid,  to  which  are  added  the  sixteen  litres  of  acid  contained  in 
the  forty  cubic  metres  of  fresh  air,  gives  the  proportion  of  0*0009, 
whatever  may  be  otherwise  the  disposable  space,  llie  capacity  of  the 
inclosure  plays  no  other  part  than  that  of  delaying  the  moment  when 
the  constant  rigime  is  established  ;  the  space  acts  as  a  reservoir  which 
is  gradually  filled  till  it  contains  the  same  proportion  of  acid  as  the  cur- 
rent of  air  that  traverses  it ;  but,  once  scOuratedy  it  intervenes  no  more 
in  the  course  of  the  phenomenon.  The  advantage  of  a  considerable 
cubic  space  consists,  then,  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  it  retards  the  approadi 
of  the  moment  when  the  alteration  of  the  air  attains  the  limit  which 
it  will  not  pass.  This  consideration  becomes  of  some  importance  in 
fixing  the  size  of  rooms  that  are  to  be  occupied  only  for  a  definite 
number  of  hours  at  a  time ;  for  it  will  be  always  possible  to  arrange 
matters  so  that  the  proportion-limit  shall  not  be  reached  before  the 
end  of  the  contemplated  time. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  ventilation  can  supply  six 
cubic  metres  of  fresh  air  per  person  per  hour.  This  is  the  ration  of 
air  which,  according  to  P6clet,  might  be  sufficient  in  case  of  extremi- 
ty, because  six  cubic  metres  of  air,  half  saturated  at  60°,  can  absorb 
the  thirty-five  or  forty  grammes  of  vapor  given  out  by  transpiration. 
The  fresh  air  containing  already  a  proportion  of  0*0004  of  carbonic 
acid,  to  which  respiration  adds  0*0033,  we  find  that  the  proportion- 
limit  will  be  0*0037.  This  limit  will  be  almost  reached  and  the  rigime 
will  be  constant  when  the  air  has  been  renewed  three  times,  for  the 
proportion  of  air  will  then  exceed  0*0035.  If  the  allotted  space  b  only 
one  cubic  metre,  as  we  know  happens  sometimes  to  be  the  case  in 
theatres  and  oth^r  assembly-halls,  a  half  an  hour  will  be  long  enough 
to  bring  about  this  state  of  things  ;  if  the  cubic  space  is  increased  to 
ten  cubic  metres,  five  hours  will  be  required,  and  ten  hours  if  it  is  in- 
creased to  twenty  cubic  metres,  to  reach  the  same  degree  of  alteration. 
Such,  then,  would  be  the  effect  of  a  ventilation  at  the  rate  of  six  cubic 
metres  an  hour,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  building.  By  rais- 
ing the  ration  of  air  to  thirty  cubic  metres,  the  proportion-limit  be- 
comes 0*0011,  and  we  may  assume  that  this  has  been  reached  when 
the  air  has  been  renewed  twice  (the  real  proportion  beiog  then  0*0010). 
This  will  happen  at  the  end  of  four  minutes  in  a  space  of  one  cubic 
metre,  after  forty  minutes  in  ten  cubic  metres,  etc.  But  the  pro- 
longation of  time  obtained  under  these  circumstances  is  not  of  the 
same  importance  as  in  the  preceding  case,  for  the  limit  of  0*001  is  a 
characteristic  of  respirable  air.  With  so  energetic  a  ventilation  as 
this,  the  consideration  of  cubic  space  becomes  a  minor  affair ;  bat  it 
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is  of  great  importance  when  the  only  dependence  is  upon  natural  yen- 
tilation,  for  that  is  greatly  facilitated  by  any  increase  of  the  extent 
of  exposed  surfaces,  and  of  doors  and  windows.  We  should  also 
keep  in  view  that  a  like  quantity  of  air  will  more  readily  trayerse  a 
large  than  a  small  space  without  producing  incony^aient  currents ; 
and  that  the  air  in  a  large  space  requires  less  frequent  renewal,  and 
does  not  haye  to  be  kept  in  as  rapid  motion.  Natund  yentilation, 
which  is  uniform  and  almost  insensible,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
draughts  and  currents  of  air,  with  the  injurious  effects  of  which  all 
are  acquainted. 

The  rules  as  to  the  amount  of  space  that  should  be  allowed  in  con- 
nection with  natural  yentilation  are  yarious  and  indefinite.  Aeration 
from  this  source  can  not  always,  howeyer,  be  depended  upon  ;  and  eyen 
the  opening  of  windows  on  opposite  sides  of  an  apartment  frequently 
fails  to  produce  the  changes  of  air  that  are  needed.  General  Morin,  who 
has  distinguished  himself  as  an  apostle  of  yentilation,  and  who  made 
numerous  experiments  bearing  upon  the  subject,  has  giyen  the  follow- 
ing estimates  of  the  yolume  of  air  that  should  be  withdrawn  and  in- 
troduced eyery  hour,  for  each  person,  in  public  institutions  of  different 
kinds  :  Children's  schools,  twelye  to  fifteen  cubic  metres  ;  schools  for 
adults,  twenty-five  to  thirty  cubic  metres  ;  amphitheatres,  thirty  cubic 
metres  ;  assembly-halls  and  long-continued  meetings,  sixty  cubic  me- 
tres ;  play-houses,  forty  cubic  metres  ;  barracks,  thirty  cubic  metres  dur- 
ing the  day,  forty  to  fifty  cubic  metres  at  night ;  hospitals  for  the  ordi- 
nary sick,  sixty  to  seventy  cubic  metres  ;  hospitals  for  the  wounded  and 
for  women  in  childbirth,  one  hundred  cubic  metres  ;  the  same  in  times 
of  epidemic,  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  metres  ;  prisons,  fifty  cubic 
metres ;  stables,  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred  cubic  metres. 
These  numbers  certainly  represent  the  maximum  of  reasonable  de- 
mands ;  and  M.  Bouchardat  thinks  that  they  are  exaggerated  and  not 
justified  by  clinical  experience.  Besides  effecting  the  renewal  of  the 
air,  ventilation  also  furnishes  the  means  of  obtaining  a  nearly  constant 
temperature — in  winter  by  means  of  the  circulation  of  hot  air  through 
the  house,  in  summer  by  air  drawn  from  the  cellar.  The  latter  method 
is  quite  effective  for  securing  an  agreeable  temperature  in  hot  weather 
without  much  expense,  whenever  a  sweet,  dry  cellar  can  be  had.  The 
cabinet  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  in  Paris,  is  kept  cool  in 
this  way,  the  draught  of  air  being  promoted  by  gas-jets  kept  burning 
in  the  ventilating  shafts  ;  as  is  also  M.  Daville's  laboratory  at  the  Nor- 
mal School,  where  the  opening  of  a  few  squares  in  the  glass-roof  fur- 
nishes the  required  stimulus  to  the  circulation.  Similar  principles  have 
been  adopted  at  the  palace  of  the  Corps  L6gislatif.  The  subject  of 
applying  the  artificial  refrigeration  of  the  air  in  colonial  life  in  hot 
countries  has  been  studied  by  M.  Dessoliers,  and  elaborated  by  him 
with  a  number  of  ingenious  devices,  among  which  the  storing  of  cold 
night-air  for  use  during  the  day  plays  a  part.  ^  , 
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In  temperate  climates  the  principal  object  of  ventilation  is  the  re- 
placement of  vitiated  air  with  fresh.  Artificial  ventilation  is  produced 
either  by  inducing  a  movement  of  air  by  means  of  draught-chimneys, 
or  by  forcing  in  air  through  the  agency  of  mechanical  ventilators.  A 
trial  has  been  made  at  the  Lariboisi^re  Hospital  of  a  system  of  venti- 
lation in  which  the  air  is  drawn  from  the  roof  and  forced  into  flues 
that  ramify  into  the  several  halls  to  be  ventilated.  At  the  moment  of 
entering  the  halls  the  air  is  heated  by  being  brought  in  contact  with 
steam-pipes,  so  that  a  uniform  temperature  of  78°  is  maintained  in  the 
wards,  with  an  atmosphere  free  from  odor.  Notwithstanding  purity 
of  air  is  secured,  the  mortality  in  this  institution  is  not  inferior  to  that 
in  non-ventilated  hospitals.  This  is  attributed  by  M.  Bouchardat  to 
the  mischievous  influence  of  the  high  temperature  which  they  endeavor 
to  maintain.  He  favors  heating  and  ventilation  by  open  fire-places. 
This  method  is  preferred  in  London,  where  fires  are  kept  up  in  summer 
as  well  as  in  winter,  at  least  in  the  principal  office  of  the  institution, 
and  the  windows  are  opened  at  all  times  when  it  is  possible,  while  me- 
chanical ventilating  apparatus  is  used  only  exceptionally.  The  air, 
sucked  in  by  the  strong  draught  of  the  chimneys,  enters  by  the  joints 
of  the  doors  and  windows.  The  patients  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  fire  and 
the  pleasant  feeling  of  direct  radiation,  while  they  collect  around  the 
hearths  and  breathe  an  air  that  has  not  been  changed  by  contact  with 
a  heated  surface.  Possibly  the  English  go  too  far  in  this  direction. 
"The  importance  of  pure  air,'*  says  M.  Proust,  "has  perhaps  been 
exaggerated  in  some  cases  by  the  English  physicians,  whose  example 
the  Americans  have  followed.  It  is  advisable,  according  to  them,  to 
leave  the  larger  openings,  no  matter  what  the  weather  may  be,  the 
windows  of  dormitories  and  bedrooms,  open  during  the  night.  These 
principles,  almost  universally  observed  in  the  countries  of  which  we 
speak,  entail,  in  our  opinion,  great  inconveniences."  There  is  really 
some  danger  in  exposing  one's  self  to  cold  during  sleep. 

The  study  of  the  questions  of  heating  and  ventilation  has  made 
considerable  progress  in  France  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
The  construction  of  numerous  school-houses  has  especially  been  the 
occasion  of  many  praiseworthy  improvements,  but  much  still  remains 
to  be  done.  Dr.  Larget,  in  an  interesting  work  on  rural  habitations, 
has  pointed  out  an  apparent  relation  between  the  number  of  openings 
indicated  in  the  tax-list  of  doors  and  windows  and  the  mortality.  The 
general  average,  for  France,  of  the  number  of  openings  per  inhabitant, 
is  one  and  a  half.  In  one  hundred  departments,  in  which  the  number 
is  less  than  the  mean,  fifty-five  show  a  higher  mortality,  and  forty- 
five  a  mortality  equal  to  the  average  ;  while,  in  a  hundred  departments 
in  which  the  number  is  greater  than  the  mean,  sixty  show  a  lower  rate 
of  mortality  than  the  average,  and  only  twenty-five  a  higher  rate. 

Another  point  which  is  too  easily  forgotten  is  that,  like  the  walls, 
floors  are  permeable  to  the  air.     The  atmosphere  is  not  bounded  by 
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the  level  of  the  soil,  bat  extends  below  it  to  a  considerable  depth. 
The  most  compact  soils  include  a  considerable  yolume  of  air,  as  well 
as  an  ever- varying  quantity  of  moisture.  "When  we  pour  water  into  a 
vessel  full  of  well-packed  gravel,  and  displace  the  air  which  is  present, 
we  find  that  it  generally  forms  one  third  of  the  total  volume  of  the 
mass.  The  porosity  of  the  earth  sometimes  reaches  fifty  per  cent ; 
and  miners  and  well-diggers  accidentally  buried  under  cavings-in  have 
sometimes  been  known  to  live  for  several  days  by  the  aid  of  the  air 
circulating  through  the  earth. 

Porous  soil  does  not  become  impermeable  to  air  till  below  the  level 
at  which  the  subterranean  water  ceases  to  exist.  Frozen  ground  does 
not  lose  its  porosity  by  the  solidification  of  the  water.  Incessant  in- 
terchanges are  taking  place  between  the  underground  air  and  the  free 
atmosphere.  It  is  by  such  means  that  infiltrations  of  lighting-gas  im- 
pregnate the  soil  of  the  street,  penetrate  sewers,  and  cause  ills  which 
are  wrongly  attributed  to  typhoid  affections  ;  and  this  is  most  liable  to 
take  place  in  winter  when  the  rise  of  gas  from  the  soil  is  promoted  by  the 
draught  of  the  chimneys.  Ventilation  is  thus  partly  carried  on  through 
the  floor,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  sometimes 
contains  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  air  from  the  ground.  Hence 
the  danger  from  impurities  absorbed  by  the  soil.  They  rise,  pitilessly  re- 
taming  from  the  earth,  as  if  to  chastise  us  for  our  carelessness.  The 
air  included  in  a  garden-soil,  and  generally  in  any  soil  rich  in  organic 
matters,  always  contains  a  strong  proportion  of  carbonic  acid.  At 
the  same  time  the  oxygen  is  in  diminished  quantity,  proving  that  the 
carbonic  acid  proceeds  from  slow  combustions,  and  not  from  subter- 
ranean emanations.  According  to  the  observations  of  Pettenkofer, 
Fleck,  and  Fodor,  the  proportion  of  acid  increases  with  the  depth,  and 
at  a  few  yards  beneath  the  surface  sometimes  exceeds  ten  per  cent 
This  presence  of  carbonic  acid  is  a  sign  of  the  activity  of  the  life  in 
the  soil.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  soil  and 
subsoil  intervene  in  the  etiology  of  endemic  diseases  and  the  appear- 
ance of  epidemics.  It  is  a  subject  of  active  controversy.  We  can, 
nevertheless,  approve  the  teaching  of  the  hygienists  who  advise  us  to 
render  our  dwellings  independent  of  the  soil-air  by  making  provisions 
for  aeration  under  the  basements,  or  by  making  the  floors  impermeable. 

Parks  and  gardens  are  beneficial,  not  only  because  they  give  a  de- 
gree of  shade  and  coolness  in  hot  weather,  but  also  because  vegetation 
absorbs  waste  matter  and  purifies  the  soil,  and  thus  diminishes  the  lia- 
bility to  epidemics.*  It  is  well,  for  other  reasons,  to  increase  these  oases 
in  cities  where  the  air  is  not  directly  vitiated.  But  the  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen which  the  plants  disengage  is  too  small  to  be  made  an  object.  The 
phenomena  of  vegetation  are  extremely  slow  of  accomplishment.  Vast 
spaces  and  a  long  time  are  needed  to  produce  the  grass  and  the  wood 

*  We  may  here  take  notice  of  a  scheme  of  M.  Autier^s  for  serying  the  citizens  of  Paris 
In  their  booses  with  pore  air  brought  through  pipes  from  the  forests.  r 
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that  are  consumed  in  a  few  hours.  Oxygen  is  absorbed  more  rapidly 
than  it  is  set  free.  We  shall  also  have  to  give  up  the  prevalent  idea 
that  a  little  verdure  can  improve  the  atmosphere  of  a  room.  The  ad- 
vantage of  plants,  as  Dr.  Pettenkofer  remarks,  is  rather  in  their  moral 
than  in  their  physical  influence.  Public  gardens  are  also  desirable  be- 
cause they  enliven  the  view.  Even  on  hygienic  grounds,  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  underestimate  the  import-ance  of  whatever  acts  upon 
the  mind.  We  have  endeavored,  in  this  and  a  former  essay,*  to  study 
clothing  and  the  habitation,  with  particular  reference  to  their  relations 
with  the  atmosphere  ;  but,  even  as  thus  limited,  the  subject  has  proved 
to  be  a  very  complex  one,  and  in  our  progress  we  have  struck  upon  more 
than  one  question  that  is  still  imperfectly  elucidated.  It  may,  however, 
not  have  been  without  use  to  attract  attention  to  these  questions,  which 
demand  new  investigations.  Hygienic  societies  are  multiplying ;  de- 
partments of  hygiene  have  been  created  in  numerous  cities ;  and  the 
hygienic  conferences  which  have  been  held  at  Paris,  Turin,  and  Gre- 
neva,  attest  the  growing  interest  that  attaches  to  the  development  of 
a  science  all  of  whose  conquests  redound  to  our  physical  and  moral 
profit.  Every  facility  should  be  given  for  widening  its  scope  and  ex- 
tending its  sphere  of  action.  Diseases  that  might  have  been  avoided 
constitute  the  heaviest  taxes  that  can  be  laid  upon  a  city. — TrandcUed 
for  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  from  the  Bevue  des  Devx  Mondes. 


A  BELT  OF  SUN-SPOTS. 

By  GAEKETT  P.  SEBVIS8. 

EVERYBODY  who  watched  the  sun  with  a  telescope  last  summer 
must  have  wondered  at  the  great  belt  of  spots  lying  across  the 
southern  part  of  the  disk  during  the  last  half  of  July.  Several  of  the 
spots  and  groups  were  of  extraordinary  size,  and  their  arrangement 
was  very  singular.  When  the  belt  extended  completely  across  the 
sun,  there  was  visible  at  one  time  almost  every  characteristic  form  that 
sun-spots  present  There  vras  the  yawning  black  chasm  with  sharply 
defined  yet  ragged  edges,  vast  enough  to  swallow  up  the  whole  earth, 
with  room  to  spare,  and  surrounded  by  a  regular  penumbral  border  as 
evenly  shaded  as  an  artist  could  have  made  it ;  there  was  the  double 
or  triple  spot  whose  black  centers,  though  widely  separated  from  one 
another,  were  tangled,  as  it  were,  in  one  twisted  and  torn  veil  of 
penumbra,  or  connected  by  long,  shadowy  bands  ;  there  was  the  mon- 
strous spot  of  grotesque  form  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  smaller  spots 
of  even  more  fantastic  shape,  and  enveloped  in  a  broad,  irregular  pe- 
numbra as  bizarre  and  wonderful  as  the  mighty  sun-chasms  inclosed 
♦  "  Popular  Sdenoe  Monthly  "  for  October,  1888,  R^87. 
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in  it ;  there  was  the  great  spot,  often  of  singular  outline,  accompanied 
outside  its  shadowy  borders  by  one  or  more  swarms  of  minute  black 
specks  pitting  the  white  photosphere  in  the  most  extraordinary  fash- 
ion ;  there  was  the  huge  group,  visible  even  to  the  unassisted  eye,  and 
consisting  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  large  spots  intermingled  with 
smaller  ones  whose  number  seemed  to  defy  counting,  and  enveloped 
in  a  penumbral  cloak  of  becoming  amplitude  ;  there,  near  the  edges  of 
the  disk,  were  the  crinkling  lines  and  heaped-up  masses  of  faculse,  the 
mountainous  hydrogen  -  flames  which  marked  the  places  where  the 
intensest  solar  action  was  going  on — ^in  short,  there  was  a  panorama  in 
which  every  variety  of  sun-spot  seemed  to  be  passing  in  a  gigantic  pro- 
cession across  the  disk.  And  what  a  procession  it  was  !  — ^long  enough, 
nearly,  to  reach  from  the  earth  to  the  moon  and  back  again  three 
times  I 

But  the  most  extraordinary  feature  of  this  great  solar  display  was 
the  linear  arrangement  of  the  spots  making  a  belt,  or  band,  that  half 
encircled  the  sun  ;  there  was  also  a  noticeable  regularity  in  the  distances 
separating  the  groups  composing  this  singular  belt,  and  this  peculiarity 
increased  the  likeness  to  a  procession  which  must  have  impressed  every 
observer  who  beheld  the  gradual  march  of  the  sun-spot  army  across  the 


Fio.  1. 

solar  disk.  It  was  like  watching  a  parade  of  masqueraders  ;  each 
company  of  spots  had  its  own  characteristic  and  conspicuous  make-up, 
and  each  kept  its  place  in  the  line  at  a  nearly  invariable  distance  from 
the  group  in  front  of  it  and  the  one  that  followed. 

The  separate  spots  and  groups  did  not,  however,  present  an  unva- 
rying appearance.    There  was  change  as  well  as  variety  in  this  un- 
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paralleled  pageant  on  the  sun.  Changes  were  continually  going  on  m 
the  shape  and  even  the  size  of  the  spots,  and  in  the  configuration  of 
the  different  members  of  the  groups — ^minor  evolutions  in  the  ever- 
advancing  column.  New  spots  of  small  size  made  their  appearance  in 
the  neighborhood  of  larger  ones  ;  and  in  one  instance,  at  least,  a  per- 
fect swarm  of  little  spots  broke  out  near  one  of  the  largest  components 
of  the  belt,  as  if  the  surface  of  the  sun  had  been  suddenly  punctured 
by  huge  needles. 

A  very  good  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  band  of  spots,  and  of 
their  progressive  motion  from  east  to  west  with  the  revolution  of  the 
sun,  as  well  as  of  the  principal  changes  that  took  place  in  their  form 
and  arrangement,  can  be  obtained  from  the  series  of  sketches  accom- 
panying this  article.  The  originals  of  these  sketches  I  made  at  the 
time  the  spots  were  visible,  and  they  represent  with  approximate  ac- 
curacy the  appearance  of  the  spots  with  a  magnifying  power  of  sixty- 
five  diameters.  They  do  not,  however,  by  any  means  show  all  the 
details  visible  with  such  a  power.  With  higher  magnifying  powers 
the  crowd  of  details  in  some  of  the  larger  groups  was  so  great  and 
confusing  as  to  defy  the  power  of  the  pencil  to  represent  them.  Some 
remarkable  phenomena  were  also  observed  with  the  spectroscope  dur- 
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ing  this  sun-spot  display.  When  the  huge  group,  seen  near  the  left- 
hand  edge  of  the  sun  in  Fig.  2,  was  just  coming  around  the  edge,  its 
approach  was  announced  by  an  outburst  of  gas  which  M.  ThoUon  ob- 
served as  a  small  but  extremely  brilliant  protuberance,  that  exhibited 
very  marked  displacement  of  the  C-line  toward  the  violet  end  of  the 
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spectram.  In  a  communication  to  tbe  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
M.  Thollon  says  that  an  hoar  before  his  observation  on  the  C-line  he 
had  observed  in  the  same  region  a  slighter  displacement  not  only  of 
the  lines  of  hydrogen  and  of  the  ft-group  but  also  of  the  coronal  line 
1,474.  He  observed  on  several  days  other  remarkable  spectroscopic 
phenomena,  and  noticed  that  nearly  the  whole  southern  half  of  the 
sun's  disk  gave  manifest  signs  of  violent  agitation.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  seems  surprising  that  little  apparent  effect  was  produced  upon 
the  earth  by  these  solar  outbursts.  Two  or  three  times  in  1882  the 
earth  responded  instantly  with  magnetic  storms  and  brilliant  auroral 
displays  to  the  solar  activity,  but  this  year  the  great  sun-spots  and  their 
accompanying  phenomena  have  shown  comparatively  little  power  to 
affect  terrestrial  magnetism. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  sun  as  it  appeared  on  the  16th  of  July,  when 
the  advancing  procession  of  spots  had  reached  two  thirds  of  the  way 
across  the  disk. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  sun  on  the  20th  of  July,  when  the  spot  belt 
ertended  completely  across  the  disk. 
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Fig.  3  shows  the  appearance  of  the  sun  on  the  25th  of  July,  when 
more  than  half  of  the  procession  had  disappeared  around  the  western 
edge,  and  the  great  group  bringing  up  the  rear  was  near  the  meridian. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  and  early  in  September  a  row  of  spots, 
principally  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  was  again  seen  upon  the  sun, 
but  it  was  shorter,  more  crooked,  and  composed  of  fewer  spots  and 
groups,  than  the  great  belt  of  July. 

There  is  one  point  of  view  from  which  the  sun-spot  belt  just  de- 
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scribed  appears  particularly  interesting,  and  that  relates  to  the  sup- 
posed resemblance  between  the  larger  planets,  and  more  especially 
Jupiter,  and  the  sun.  Everybody  knows  that  Jupiter  has  a  conspicu- 
ous dark-colored  belt  on  each  side  of  his  equator,  for  those  belts  are 
one  of  the  commonest  objects  of  celestial  sight-seeing.  Saturn  too 
has  belts  similarly  situated,  although  they  are  less  conspicuous  than 
those  of  Jupiter.  All  the  trustworthy  evidence  we  have  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  huge  planets  are  yet  in  a  state  which  has 
more  points  of  resemblance  to  the  condition  of  a  sun  than  to  that  of 
a  cool  and  solid  globe.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Jupiter  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  cloud-laden  atmosphere  of  great  depth,  and  that  his 
geological  development,  so  to  speak,  is  in  a  stage  much  earlier  than 
any  whose  former  existence  is  recorded  in  the  present  rock  strata  of 
the  earth.  In  other  words,  Jupiter  probably  has  not  yet  a  continuous 
solid  crust,  even  if  the  formation  of  such  a  crust  has  been  begun. 
But,  accepting  the  nebular  hypothesis,  we  must  conclude  that  Jupiter 
is  gradually  cooling  and  contracting,  and  that  eventually  he  will  have 
as  solid  a  surface  as  the  earth's.  He  seems,  then,  to  be  in  a  transition 
state  between  a  luminous  sun  and  an  opaque  world,  and,  if  so,  his  pres- 
ent condition  may  throw  light  upon  the  future  condition  of  the  sun, 
just  as  the  moon  throws  light  upon  the  future  condition  of  our  own 
earth.    For  this  reason  it  may  be  interesting  for  the  reader  to  compare 
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with  the  figures  representing  the  belt  of  sun-spots  seen  last  summer  a 
picture  of  Jupiter  and  his  belts,  shown  in  Fig.  4.  It  is,  of  course  a 
long  step  from  the  string  of  separate  spots  in  one  case  to  the  unbroken 
bands  in  the  other,  and  yet  it  is  easily  seen  that  some  resemblance 
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exists,  which  hecomes  all  the  more  striking  if  we  believe  that  Jupiter 
was  once  a  tme  son,  whioh  has  parted  with  most  of  its  light  and  heat, 
and  is  approaching  the  condition  of  a  crusted  globe.  It  would  only 
be  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  sun-spots  in  order  to  make  a 
continnons  belt  around  the  sun,  and,  when  one  such  belt  was  formed, 
it  is  likely  that  there  would  be  another  to  match  it  ob  the  other  side 
of  the  equator,  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  regions  in  which  the  greatest 
number  of  sun-spots  appear  lie  on  each  side  of  the  solar  equator,  and 
any  general  cause  which  increased  the  absolute  number  of  sun-spots 
would  proportionally  increase  the  number  seen  in  the  two  regions  of 
their  greatest  frequency. 

There  are  other  points  of  resemblance  between  the  sun  and  Jupiter 
which  add  strength  to  the  suggestion  that  the  sun  may  now  be  just 
entering  upon  a  stage  which  is  the  precursor  of  the  gradual  loss  of  its 
light  and  heat,  and  of  its  approach  to  the  present  condition  of  Jupiter. 
Careful  obsenration  has  shown  that  different  portions  of  the  sun  rotate 
in  different  times,  the  equatorial  region  moving  faster  than  an/ other 
part,  and  curiously  enough  the  same  peculiarity  is  seen  in  Jupiter. 
This  fact  came  out  very  clearly  through  the  study  of  the  great  red 
spot  which  made  its  appearance  in  the  southern  hemisphere  of  the 
planet  in  the  sunmier  of  1878,  and  which  has  only  just  now  faded  out 
of  sight.  It  was  found  that  the  red  spot  lagged  behind  the  equatorial 
spots,  so  that  the  latter  made  a  complete  circuit  of  the  planet,  with 
respect  to  the  red  spot,  in  about  forty-four  and  a  half  days. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  belts  of  sun-spots,  no 
matter  how  numerous  the  spots  composing  them  might  be,  would  bear 
only  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  belts  of  Jupiter,  for  the  latter 
have  a  cloud-like  appearance,  while  sun-spots  are  clearly  huge  chasms 
in  the  photosphere.  In  fact,  a  continuous  band  of  sun-spots,  as  such, 
could  not  exist.  But  in  view  of  the  close  resemblance  between  the 
situation  of  Jupiter*s  belts  with  respect  to  his  equator,  and  that  of  the 
zones  of  sun-spots  with  respect  to  the  sun's  equator,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  similar  causes  may  be  concerned  in  the  production  of  both 
phenomena,  the  effects  varying  with  the  difference  in  condition  of  the 
two  bodies.  One  of  these  causes,  which  would  probably  be  operative 
in  both  cases,  is  the  rotation  of  the  body  acting  upon  its  fluid  envelope. 
Even  on  the  earth  we  have  a  sone  of  winds  and  violent  revolving 
storms  produced  in  the  atmosphere  on  each  side  of  the  equator.  On 
Jupiter,  in  corresponding  latitudes,  we  see  the  great  belts  and  spots, 
whose  broken  and  ever-changing  aspect  indicates  the  action  of  tem- 
pestuous forces  in  the  deep  and  dense  atmosphere  of  that  planet  of  a 
magnitude  incomparably  greater  than  anything  of  the  kind  upon  the 
earth.  On  the  sun,  still  in  corresponding  latitudes,  we  have  the  spot- 
zones  wherein  rage  solar  tornadoes  and  hurricanes,  as  far  exceeding 
the  storms  upon  Jupiter  as  the  latter  exceed  those  upon  the  earth. 
We  see,  then,  that  in  three  members  of  the  solar  system — the  Earth, 
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Jupiter,  and  the  Sun — ^representing  stages  of  deyelopment  separated 
by  vast  intervals  of  time,  certain  regions  north  and  south  of  their 
equators  are  the  scene  of  violent  disturbances  in  their  fluid  shells  or 
envelopes.  But  it  will  not  do  to  liken  these  phenomena  upon  the 
three  different  globes  too  closely  to  one  another,  for  they  unquestiona- 
bly differ  not  merely  in  magnitude  but  in  kind  and  in  mode  of  opera- 
tion, and  this  is  specially  true  as  to  the  earth  and  the  sun.  We  may 
speak  of  a  sun-spot  as  a  solar  cyclone,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is 
very  different  from  our  West  Indian  cyclones  or  East  Indian  typhoons. 
The  point  is  that  in  each  case — ^that  of  a  solidified  globe  like  the  earth, 
surrounded  by  a  comparatively  rare  atmosphere  ;  that  of  a  partially 
cooled  globe,  like  Jupiter,  enveloped  in  a  dense  atmosphere  of  great 
depth  ;  and  that  of  a  completely  gaseous  globe  like  the  sun,  possessing 
a  sort  of  shell  of  partly  condensed  gases — certain  regions  near  the 
equator  are  those  in  which  the  greatest  disturbance  is  visible,  and  in 
every  case,  probably,  the  force  of  rotation  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
production  of  these  zones  of  commotion.  This  shows  a  sort  of  sur- 
vival of  the  action  of  certain  causes  under  changed  conditions,  as  a 
globe  proceeds  in  the  process  of  cooling  and  condensation  from  the 
condition  of  a  sun  to  that  of  an  unsolidified  planet,  and  so  on  to  the 
condition  of  a  crusted  or  solid  earth.  So,  then,  we  may  with  some 
show  of  reason  suggest  that  the  half-belted  appearance  of  the  sun  last 
summer  was  in  a  certain  sense  prophetic  of  its  future  condition,  and 
that  in  time  its  spot-zones  will  be  succeeded  by  continuous  belts  re- 
sembling those  of  Jupiter.  But  no  human  eye  will  ever  behold  the 
sun  thus  robbed  of  his  majesty,  with  his  glorious  light  extinguished 
by  bands  of  gloomy  vapors ;  for,  long  before  he  could  reach  such  a 
condition,  life  would  cease  in  the  solar  system,  from  want  of  his  vivi- 
fying radiations. 

The  picture  of  Jupiter  here  given  possesses  some  interest  in  itself, 
as  it  is  a  representation  of  the  planet  as  it  appeared  in  September, 
1879,  when  the  celebrated  red  spot  was  a  very  striking  object.  The 
spot  is  seen  at  the  left  hand  edge  of  the  disk,  just  above  the  great 
southern  belt  which  is  narrowed,  or  indented,  in  a  very  singular  way, 
opposite  the  spot.  The  red  spot  is  no  longer  visible,  and  as  it  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  marking,  except  the  belts  themselves, 
ever  seen  upon  Jupiter,  pictures  of  it  will  possess  great  interest  in 
the  future* 
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THE  MOEALITT  OF  HAPPINESS. 

By  THOMAS  FOSTER. 
I.    INTBODUCTORT. 

IT  is  known  to  all  who  watch  the  signs  of  the  times — obvioas,  in- 
deed, to  them,  and  known  to  many  who  are  less  observant — that 
those  moral  restraints  which  claim  to  be  of  sacred  origin  are  no  longer 
accepted  by  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  persons.  I  have  no  wish 
to  inquire  here  whether  those  restraints  should  be  regarded  as  of  divine 
origin  or  not.  I  note  only  the  fact  that  by  many  they  are  not  so  re- 
garded. I  am  not  concerned  to  ask  whether  it  is  well  or  ill  that  their 
authority  should  be  rejected,  and  their  controlling  influence  be  dimin- 
ishing or  disappearing  among  many  ;  it  suflices,  so  far  as  my  present 
purpose  is  concerned,  that  the  fact  is  so.  The  question  then  presents 
itself,  Does  any  rule  of  conduct  promise  to  have  power  now  or  soon 
among  those  who  have  rejected  the  regulative  system  formerly  preva- 
lent ?  We  need  not  consider  whether  such  a  rule  of  conduct,  neces- 
sarily secular  in  origin,  is  in  itself  better  or  worse  than  a  rule  based  on 
commandments  regarded  as  divine.  All  we  have  at  present  to  ask  is 
whether  such  a  regulative  system  is  likely  to  replace  the  older  one 
with  those  over  whom  that  older  law  no  longer  has  influence. 

Here  at  the  outset  we  find  that  those  who  hold  extreme  views  on 
either  side  of  the  questions  I  have  left  untouched  agree  in  one  view 
which  is,  I  think,  erroneous.  On  the  one  hand,  those  who  maintain 
the  divine  character  of  the  current  creed  insist,  not  only  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  all,  but  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  no  other  guide  is  possi- 
ble. On  the  other  hand,  those  who  reject  the  authority  of  that  creed 
most  energetically,  assert  as  positively  that  no  new  regulative  system, 
no  new  controlling  agency,  is  necessary.  As  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has 
well  put  it,  ^^both  contemplate  a  vacuum,  which  one  wishes  and  the 
other  fears.''  But  those  who  take  wiser  and  more  moderate  views, 
who,  in  the  first  place,  recognize  facts  as  they  are,  and,  in  the  next, 
are  ready  to  subordinate  their  own  ideas  of  what  is  necessary  or  best 
for  the  ideal  man  to  the  necessities  of  man  as  he  really  is,  perceive  that 
for  the  many  who  no  longer  value  a  regulative  system  which,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  is  decaying,  if  not  dead,  another  regulative  system 
is  essentiaL  Again,  to  use  the  words  of  the  great  philosopher  whose 
teachings  are  to  be  our  chief  guide  in  this  series  of  papers,  ^^  Few 
things  can  happen  more  disastrous  than  the  decay  and  death  of  a 
regulative  system  no  longer  fit'*  (for  those  we  are  considering),  "be- 
fore another  and  fitter  regulative  system  has  grown  up  to  replace  it." 

My  purpose  in  these  papers  is  to  show  how  rules  of  conduct  may 
be  established  on  a  scientific  basis  for  those  who  regard  the  so-called 
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religious  basis  as  unsound.*  I  shall  follow  chiefly  the  teachings  of  one 
who  has  inculcated  in  their  best  and  purest  form  the  scientific  doc- 
trines of  morality,  and  may  be  regarded  as  head,  if  not  founder,  of 
that  school  of  philosophy  which,  on  purely  scientific  grounds,  sets  hap- 
piness as  the  test  of  duty — the  measure  of  moral  obligation.  To  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  we  owe,  I  take  it,  the  fullest  and  clearest  answer  to 
the  melancholy  question,  "  Is  Life  Worth  Living  ? "  whether  asked 
whiningly,  as  in  the  feeble  lamentations  of  such  folk  as  Mr.  Mallock, 
or  gloomily  and  sternly,  as  in  the  Promethean  groans  of  Carlyle.  The 
doctrine  that  happiness  is  to  be  sought  for  one's  self  (but  as  a  duty  to 
others  as  well  as  to  self),  that  the  happiness  of  others  is  to  be  sought 
as  a  duty  (to  one's  self  as  well  as  to  them) — ^happiness  as  a  means,  hap- 
piness as  the  chief  end — such  has  been  the  outcome  of  the  much- 
maligned  philosophy  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  such  has  been  the  lesson 
resulting  from  his  pursuance  of  what  he  himself  describes  as  his  ^^  ulti- 
mate purpose,  lying  behind  all  proximate  purposes,"  that  of  "finding  for 
the  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  in  conduct  at  large,  a  scientific  basis." 

If  I  can  help  to  bring  this  noble  and  beautiful  doctrine — ^for  noble 
and  beautiful  even  those  must  admit  it  to  be  who  deny  its  truth — be- 
fore the  many  who  regard  Herbert  Spencer's  teachings  with  fear  and 
trembling,  not  knowing  what  they  are,  I  shall  be  content.  But  I 
would  advise  all,  who  have  time,  to  read  the  words  of  the  master  him- 
self. Apart  from  the  great  doctrines  which  they  convey,  they  are  de- 
lightful reading,  clear  and  simple  in  language,  graceful  and  dignified 
in  tone,  almost  as  worthy  to  be  studied  as  examples  of  force  and  clear- 
ness in  exposition  as  for  that  which  nevertheless  constitutes  their  real 
value — the  pure  and  beautiful  moral  doctrines  which  they  offer  to  those 
over  whom  current  creeds  have  lost  their  influence. 

Let  me  hope  that  none  will  be  deterred  from  following  this  study, 
by  the  inviting  aspect  of  the  moral  rules  advanced  by  the  great  mod- 
em teacher — even  as  in  past  times  men  were  anxious,  or  even  angry, 
when  another  teacher  showed  more  consideration  for  human  weak- 
nesses than  had  seemed  right  to  the  men  of  older  times.'  I  will  not 
ask  here  whether  doctrines  of  repellent  aspect  are  likely  to  be  more 
desirable  than  those  which  are  more  benignantly  advanced.  It  sufiices 
that  with  many  the  former  now  exert  no  influence,  whether  they  should 
do  so  or  not.  So  that,  as  far  as  these  (for  whom  I  am  chiefly  writing) 
are  concerned,  all  must  admit  the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Spencer  says  re- 
specting the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  presenting  moral  rule  under 
that  attractive  aspect  which  it  has  when  undisturbed  by  superstition 
and  asceticism.  To  close  these  introductory  remarks  by  a  quotation 
from  the  charming  pages  of  his  "  Data  of  Ethics  ": 

*  I  say  "  so-called,"  referring  rather  to  the  word  "  religious  "  than  to  any  question  oon- 
oeming  the  divine  origin  of  current  creeds.  StricUy  speaking,  the  word  religious  may  be 
as  correctly  applied  to  moral  rules  based  on  scientific  considerations  as  to  those  forma- 
lated  in  company  with  any  of  the  diTcrse  creeds  prcTailing  among  men. 
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"  If  a  f ather,  sternly  enforcing  numerous  commands,  some  needful 
and  some  needless,  adds  to  his  severe  control  a  behavior  wholly  un- 
sympathetic— if  his  children  have  to  take  their  pleasures  by  stealth, 
or,  when  timidly  looking  up  from  their  play,  ever  meet  a  cold  glance, 
or  more  frequently  a  frown,  his  government  will  inevitably  be  disliked, 
if  not  hated ;  and  the  aim  will  be  to  evade  it  as  much  as  possible. 
Contrariwise,  a  father  who,  equally  firm  in  maintaining  restraints 
needful  for  the  well-being  of  hiB  children,  or  the  well-being  of  other 
persons,  not  only  avoids  needless  restraints,  but,  giving  his  sanction  to 
all  legitimate  gratifications,  and  providing  the  means  for  them,  looks 
on  at  their  gambols  with  an  approving  smile,  can  scarcely  fail  to  gain 
an  influence  which,  no  less  efficient  for  the  time  being,  will  also  be  per- 
manently efficient.  The  controls  of  such  two  fathers  symbolize  the 
controls  of  morality  as  it  is  and  morality  as  it  should  be." 

II,    CONDUCT  Ain>  DUTY.* 

Morality  relates  to  those  parts  of  our  conduct  of  which  it  can  be 
said  that  they  are  right  or  wrong.  Under  the  general  subject  conduct, 
then,  morality  is  included  as  a  part.  On  regarding  the  word  ^^  duty  " 
as  implying  all  that  we  ought  to  do  and  all  that  we  ought  to  avoid, 
we  may  say  that  duty  is  a  part  of  conduct.  All  actions  which  are  not 
purposeless  may  be  regarded  as  included  under  the  word  "  conduct," 
as  well  as  some  which,  though  purposeless  at  the  time,  result  from 
actions  originally  done  with  purpose  until  a  fixed  habit  had  been  ac- 
quired. But  only  those  actions  which  we  consider  good  or  bad  are 
referred  to  when  we  speak  of  duty  ;  and  the  principles  of  what  we  call 
morality  relate  only  to  these. 

Here,  however,  we  have  already  recognized  a  connection  between 
duty  and  conduct  generally,  which  should  show  all  who  are  familiar 
with  scientific  methods  that  morality  can  not  properly  be  discussed 
in  its  scientific  aspect  without  discussing  conduct  at  large.  Every 
student  of  science  knows  that,  rightly  to  consider  a  part,  he  must 
consider  the  whole  to  which  it  belongs.  In  every  department  of  sci- 
ence this  general  law  holds,  though  it  is  not  always  recognized.  No 
scientific  subject  has  ever  been  properly  dealt  with  until  it  has  been 

*  I  remind  the  reader  that  in  these  papers,  as  stated  in  the  introductory  one,  I  am 
foUowing  the  lines  along  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  already  traced  the  general  doc- 
trine of  the  morality  of  happiness.  Where  his  reasoning  seems  open  to  objection  or  too 
recondite  to  be  quite  readily  followed,  I  shall  indicate  such  objections,  and  my  own  opin- 
toQ  respecting  them,  or  endeavor  to  remore  such  diffioalties;  but  the  moral  doctrine  I 
am  here  dealing  with  is  that  of  which  he  has  been  the  chief  teacher,  if  he  may  not  be  re- 
garded as  its  only  founder.  Even  if  the  scientific  study  of  ethics,  on  principles  analogous 
to  those  which  hare  made  astronomy,  geology,  and  more  recently  biology,  true  sciences, 
has  been  talien  up  by  others  and  pursued  till  new  truths  have  been  recognized  and  per- 
haps some  errors  pointed  out  in  his  treatment  of  it,  it  remains  still  true  that  he  was  the 
first  to  indicate  the  true  scientific  method,  and  to  show  where  hitherto  it  had  been  de- 
parted from  even  by  the  founders  of  the  school  of  philosophy  to  which  he  belongs. 
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considered  in  its  relations  to  its  surroundings  as  well  as  separately. 
Even  in  matters  not  usuaUy  considered  from  a  scientific  stand-point 
the  same  law  holds.  To  go  no  farther  than  our  own  pages,  the  writer 
who  is  dealing  with  the  question  "How  to  get  strong?"  would  not 
consider  how  the  arms  are  to  be  strengthened  without  duly  considering 
that  the  arms  are  part  of  the  body,  their  exercise  related  to  the  exer- 
cise of  other  portions,  their  development  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  other  limbs,  with  the  action  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  with 
the  regimen  proper  for  the  whole  frame. 

It  may  not  by  many  be  regarded  as  a  fauU  of  most  systems  of 
morality  that  they  overlook  the  necessary  connection  between  con- 
duct in  general  and  conduct  as  guided  by  moral  considerations.  For 
many  are  content  to  regard  moral  laws  as  existing  apart  from  any  of 
the  results  of  experience — ^whether  derived  from  individual  conduct, 
the  conduct  of  men  generally,  or  conduct  as  seen  among  creatures  of 
all  orders.  With  many,  morality  is  looked  upon  as  a  whole — the  whole 
duty  of  man — ^not  as  a  part  of  conduct.  They  even  consider  that  moral 
obligations  must  be  weakened  when  their  dependence  on  conduct  in 
general  is  insisted  upon.  Moral  rules,  with  them,  are  right  in  them- 
selves and  of  necessity — and  whether  inculcated  by  extra-human  au- 
thority, or  enjoined  by  law,  or  perceived  intuitively,  are  open  neither 
to  inquiry  nor  objection.  Clearly  if  this  were  so,  morality  would  not 
be  a  fitting  subject  for  the  scientific  method.  Its  rules  would  be  deter- 
minable apart  from  the  discussion  of  evidence  based  on  experience, 
whether  observational  or  experimentaL  I  do  not  here  inquire  whether 
this  view  is  right  or  wrong.  Later  on  it  will  fall  into  my  plan  to  do 
so.  At  present  I  only  note  that  we  are  considering  our  subject  from 
the  stand-point  of  those  who  desire  to  view  morality  in  its  scientific 
aspect.  For  them  it  is  essential  that,  as  conduct  in  general  includes 
conduct  depending  on  duty,  the  discussion  of  questions  of  duty  can 
not  be  complete  or  satisfactory  unless  it  is  conducted  with  due  refer- 
ence to  the  whole  of  which  this  subject  forms  a  part 

If  any  doubt  could  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  student  on  this  point, 
it  should  be  removed  when  he  notes  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any 
sharply  defined  line  between  duty  and  the  rest  of  conduct  not  depend- 
ing on  considerations  of  duty.  Not  only  are  those  actions  which  un- 
der particular  circumstances  seem  absolutely  indifferent  found  under 
other  circumstances  to  be  right  or  wrong  and  not  indifferent,  not  only 
do  different  persons  form  different  ideas  as  to  what  part  of  conduct  is 
indifferent  or  otherwise,  but  one  and  the  same  person  in  different  parts 
of  his  life  finds  that  he  draws  different  distinctions  between  conduct 
in  general  and  conduct  to  be  guided  by  moral  considerations.  In  the 
evolution  of  conduct  in  a  nation,  in  a  town,  in  a  family,  or  in  the  indi- 
vidual man,  the  line  separating  conduct  regarded  as  indifferent  from 
conduct  regarded  as  right  or  wrong  is  ever  varying  in  position — some- 
times tending  to  include  among  actions  indifferent  those  which  had 
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been  judged  bad  or  good,  oftener  tending  to  show  right  or  wrong  in 
conduct  which  had  been  judged  indifferent. 

If  moral  laws,  then,  are  to  be  established  on  a  scientific  basis,  it  is 
essential  that  conduct  at  large  should  be  carefully  considered  ;  and  not 
conduct  only  as  it  is  seen  in  man,  but  as  it  is  seen  in  animals  of  every 
grade.  Thus  and  thus  only  can  the  eyolution  of  conduct  be  rightly 
studied  ;  by  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  conduct  only  can  the  scien- 
tific distinction  between  right  and  wrong  be  recognized ;  from  and  out 
of  this  distinction  only  can  moral  laws  be  established  for  those  with 
whom  the  authoritative  enunciation  of  such  laws  has  no  longer  the 
weight  it  once  had,  those  who  find  no  other  inherent  force  in  moral 
statutes  than  they  derive  as  resulting  from  experience,  and  who  reject 
as  unreasonable  all  belief  in  the  intuitive  recognition  of  laws  of  morality. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  consider  the  evolution  of  conduct  in  the  various 
types  of  animal  life,  from  the  lowest  upward  to  man. — Knowledge. 


GENIUS  AND  HEREDITY. 

Bv  M.  E.  CARO, 

OF  THE  nrSTITUTB  OF  FRANOB. 

rhas  been  shown  by  the  researches  of  Galton,  Bibot,  and  others, 
that  a  law  of  heredity  exists,  and  is  applicable  to  our  psychological 
qaalities.  Without  attempting  to  deny  the  operation  of  this  law,  it  is 
oar  intention  here,  believing  that  its  scope  has  been  considerably  mag- 
nified, to  endeavor  to  determine  its  limits  in  particular  directions. 
With  this  object,  we  shall  confine  our  inquiry  to  two  points  :  Is  it 
according  to  a  good  philosophical  method  to  explain  by  heredity  alone 
all  the  most  complex,  most  delicate,  and  most  considerable  phenomena 
of  human  life,  when  we  can,  with  at  least  as  much  probability,  bring 
in  other  causes  which,  though  they  have  been  much  neglected,  are  very 
perceptible  and  even  more  directly  observable  ?  And  is  it  true,  as  is 
assumed,  that  all  the  exceptions  to  the  law  of  heredity,  even  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  order,  are  only  apparent  ?  We  shall  speak  first 
of  those  curious  facts  concerning  intellectual  heredity,  some  of  which, 
and  those  the  most  extraordinary  ones,  can  not  be  accounted  for  by 
any  assignable  cause.  Other  facts  in  the  category  can  equally  well, 
perhaps  better  than  by  heredity,  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  me- 
dium, to  education,  to  habit,  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  atmosphere 
in  which  the  child  lives,  to  the  force  of  the  influences  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject, and  to  the  examples  that  are  set  before  it.  We  acknowledge  that 
the  medium  can  not  afford  an  explanation  of  genius  and  can  not  create 
superior  faculties  ;  but  it  furnishes  the  opportunity  for  their  manifes- 
tation, and  reveals  them  where  they  exist.  How  many  noble  and  high 
minds  have  been  extinguished  by  unfavorable  cricumstances  and  hos-  y 
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tile  mediums  !  What  an  important  part,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have 
been  played  in  the  expansion  of  superior  minds  in  certain  favored 
f  amilieSy  by  the  influence  of  examples  of  the  most  delicate  methods  of 
investigation  in  questions  of  the  natural  sciences,  by  habituation  to 
rigorous  methods  in  the  exact  sciences  !  Who  could  in  such  cases  sep- 
arate what,  in  the  working  of  such  different  influences,  is  attributable 
to  education  and  what  to  heredity  ? 

We  must  first  leave  out  of  the  consideration  genius,  properly  so 
called,  which  can  not  be  included  in  any  determinate  category.  At 
this  point  we  meet  the  error  which  has  vitiated  Mr.  Galton's  whole 
work,  and  which  is  cuiiously  illustrated  in  the  title  itself  of  his  book, 
"  Hereditary  Genius.'*  Genius  is  of  all  things  not  a  phenomenon  of 
heredity.  It  is  precisely  in  what  is  extraordinary  and  exceptional  in  it 
— ^that  is,  in  its  essential  quality — that  genius  escapes  all  our  formulas. 
It  is  pre-eminently  the  abnormal  phenomenon,  the  one  that  we  can  not 
reduce  to  its  elements,  or  put  into  a  classification,  an  irreducible  form- 
ula, the  resolution  of  which  recognizes  no  law  within  the  compass  of 
human  knowledge.  At  this  point,  certainly,  Mr.  Galton's  lists  betray 
their  poverty  ;  and  he  tries  in  vain  to  connect  the  lines  of  artists  and 
scientific  men  with  the  illustrious  genius  who  all  at  once  bursts  out 
from  among  theih.  Even  in  the  musical  family  of  the  Bachs,  which 
was  distinguished  for  eight  generations  and  through  two  centuries,  we 
may  count  up  all  the  examples  of  the  special  musical  talent  which 
appeared  again  and  again  in  each  generation  ;  we  may  review  all  those 
gifted  persons,  the  organists,  the  choir-singers,  the  choir-leaders,  the 
city  musicians,  whether  they  be  ancestors,  sons,  or  grandsons  ;  but  we 
can  find  only  one  Sebastian  Bach.  Whence  came  that  particular 
impulsion,  that  soaring  force,  that  carried  him  to  the  very  summit  of 
inspiration  ?  Why  is  it  that  he  alone  of  the  whole  family  could  com- 
pose that  marvelous  series  of  preludes,  fugues,  and  oratorios  which 
stand  as  isolated  monuments  in  the  history  of  the  great  art  ?  Why 
were  none  of  the  others  like  him  ?  Mr.  Galton's  tables  do  not  give  us 
the  key  to  this  mystery  ;  they  simply  reveal  a  transmission  of  the 
musical  faculty,  a  community  of  aptitudes  among  the  members  of  this 
family.  But  that  which  was  not  common  to  him  with  the  others,  that 
which  made  Sebastian  Bach,  is  the  thing  we  want  explained,  and  it 
is  precisely  this  that  heredity  does  not  explain.  The  aptitudes  were 
transmitted  like  a  patrimony,  but  the  grand  phenomenon  of  genius 
was  the  property  of  only  one,  and  was  produced  but  once.  It  is,  then, 
outside  of  heredity,  for  it  is  unique.  The  same  thoughts  might  be 
applied  to  Beethoven,  and  with  still  more  force,  for  the  only  musical 
examples  in  his  line  were  those  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  chapel- 
masters.  Similar  instances  are  abundant.  We  might  cite,  among  the 
painters,  Raphael,  whose  father,  and  Titian,  whose  sons  and  brother, 
were  respectable  but  not  illustrious  artists.  Among  great  men  of  sci- 
ence what  real  relation  can  exist,  in  the  order  of  skill  and  genios,  be- 
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tween  Aristotle  and  his  father  Nioomachas,  ooort-ph jsioiaDi  of  whom 
we  hardly  know  anything ;  or  between  Galileo  and  his  father  Vioenzo, 
who  wrote  on  the  theory  of  music ;  or  between  Leibnitz  and  his  father, 
law-professor  at  Leipsic  ?  In  fact,  only  a  single  example  can  be  op- 
posed to  oar  criticism,  that  of  the  family  of  the  Bemouillis,  which  was 
celebrated  for  the  number  of  mathematicians  and  physicists  whom  it 
produced  through  seyeral  generations.  Tet  here  we  have  to  take  notice 
of  the  fact  that  only  one  of  the  family,  John,  was  rated  by  his  con- 
temporaries alongside  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz  on  account  of  his  brill- 
iant mathematical  discoveries.  The  others  were  very  distinguished 
men,  but  that  b  a  different  thing.    The  genius  stands  apart. 

Still,  we  can  say  that  in  these  three  orders  of  the  creative  art  there 
is  something  hereditary — not  genius,  indeed,  but  a  kind  of  necessary 
I4>prenticeship,  or  perhaps  a  physiolojpcai  and  mental  aptitude  tend- 
ing to  determine  to  certain  vocations.  Li  this  way  we  can  understand 
why  we  meet  so  many  musicians,  or  painters,  or  men  of  science,  in  the 
same  family.  In  the  case  of  the  painters,  for  example,  there  is  some- 
thiug  that  inspiration  can  not  do  without,  there  are  a  number  of  pri- 
mary gifts  and  technical  properties  in  design  or  color  which  are  easily 
transmitted  by  example  and  imitation  in  the  father's  studio,  and  are 
distributed  as  a  common  patrimony  among  the  children.  Only  one  of 
the  family  will  rise  to  the  first  rank  ;  but  this  initiation  into  his  art  is 
indispensable  to  him  as  a  matter  of  economy  of  time  and  labor,  and 
also  to  give  greater  freedom  to  his  inspiration.  Macaulay  has  well  said 
that  Homer  could  never  have  made  himself  known  to  us  in  the  Ian* 
gnage  of  a  savage  tribe,  and  that  Phidias  could  never  have  carved  h]» 
Minerva  out  of  a  log  with  a  fish-bone.  It  is  necessary  to  take  account 
of  these  favorable  circumstances,  which  in  some  families  help  to  orer^ 
come  the  first  difficulties  of  the  art,  and  furnish  the  future  genius  with 
convenient  instrumentalities  with  which  he  can  make  himself  famifiar 
and  skillful  from  his  earliest  childhood.  So  the  taste  for  music— that 
is,  an  aptitude  for  measuring  time  and  distinguishing  notes — is  innate 
with  many  children,  and  is  often  derived  from  the  father,  mother,  or 
other  ancestors.  If  both  parents  are  musicians,  all  the  children  will 
generally  have  a  correct  ear  ;  if  only  one  of  them  is  a  musician,  some 
of  the  children  may  have  the  taste,  while  others  may  not.  Likewise, 
a  facility  in  quickly  grasping  and  handling  numerical  or  algebraic 
values  is  indispensable  to  the  operations  of  the  mathematician,  and 
may  be  remarked  as  a  peculiar  gift  in  certain  families,  among  whom 
may  some  time  arise  one  illustrious  in  the  science.  These  conditions 
are  not  essentials  of  genius,  but  they  are  useful  to  it  in  helping  it  to 
disengage  and  reveal  itself.  They  are,  as  it  were,  the  alphabet  of  his 
art  to  the  compo^r,  mathematician,  or  painter  ;  and  it  is  not  without 
advantage  that  the  art  has,  by  means  of  the  example  and  traditioos  of 
the  family,  become  a  kind  of  instinct  for  the  future  great  man.  This 
explains  how  it  is  that  great  painters,  mathematicians,  or  mmsicians, 
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are  so  frequently  produced  in  families  in  which  the  practice  of  those 
arts  and  sciences  is  familiar.  The  same  aptitude  may  be  shared  by 
several  members  of  the  family,  who  will  remain  in  the  secondary  rank, 
while  a  single  one  rises  above  them  all*  It  is  the  aptitude,  not  genius, 
that  is  hereditary,  while  Mr.  Galton  has  constantly  confounded  the 
two.  In  the  other  orders  of  invention,  as  in  poetry  and  eloquence, 
there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  a  solitary  instance  of  genius  being 
produced  in  a  family  that  does  not  seem  to  have  been  prepared  for  it. 
The  preparatory  training,  the  special  aptitude,  are  less  necessary  in 
them.  It  is  enough  if  the  national  language  has  reached  a  degree  of 
clearness  and  vigor  in  which  it  can  give  perfect  expression.  Grener- 
ally,  the  great  writer  blossoms  out  alone.  He  seems  to  appear,  an 
unexpected  phenomenon,  in  a  succession  of  modest  generations,  the 
uniform  course  of  which  he  breaks  at  a  blow.  Sometimes  siniilar 
aptitudes  may  be  found  among  other  members  of  the  family,  but  the 
fact  is  without  significance  or  consequences.  Bossuet,  Pascal,  Moli^re, 
Voltaire,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  Byron,  and  Goethe,  however  we  may 
try  to  account  for  them,  can  not  be  explained  by  heredity.  They  are 
the  first  and  the  last  in  the  families  that  produced  them,  without  any 
visible  transmission  of  superior  gifts.  Going  back  in'  history,  but  still 
keeping  to  modem  times,  are  not  Dante,  Milton,  and  Shakespeare  also 
solitary  great  ones,  who  can  not  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  either 
by  organic  evolution,  the  intellectual  medium,  or  generation  ?  All  those 
external  conditions  of  genius  that  have  been  so  often  analysed  and  de- 
scribed may  have  prepared  for  the  event  and  primed  for  the  occasion. 
The  last  turn  was  still  wanting,  the  supreme  gift  that  should  be  de- 
cisive over  all  the  rest,  and  bring  it  about  that  among  so  many  heads 
in  the  same  family  or  the  same  nation,  equaUy  predestined  by  the 
same  concurrence  of  circumstances,  one  only  should  have  been  chosen, 
and  that  the  light  should  have  shone  upon  that  elect  head  only ;  and 
we  may  keep  on  asking,  Why  on  that  head,  and  not  on  another  ?  No, 
to  this  day  the  great  gift  of  inspiration  in  science,  poetry,  and  art  has 
not  reveaJed  its  secret.  Those  sovereign  minds,  precisely  by  what 
they  possess  that  is  inconmiunicable,  rise  high  and  alone  above  the 
flood  of  generations  which  precede  and  follow  them,  and  by  reason  of 
this  superior  side  of  their  nature  they  do  not  belong  to  nature.  Those 
exalted  originals  in  mind  who  tower  above  mankind  have  no  fathers 
and  leave  no  sons  in  the  blood.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Galton,  the 
least  hereditary  thing  in  the  world  is  genius. 

M.  de  CandoUe  *  appears  to  us  to  have  exactly  analyzed  the  origin 
and  conditions  of  the  kind  of  mental  heredity  in  a  slighter  degree  that 
we  might  represent  by  the  words  talent,  vocation,  and  aptitude.  While 
he  does  not  deny  the  influence  of  heredity  in  the  development  of  vo- 
cations, especially  of  scientific  vocations,  which  are  the  special  object 
of  his  study,  he  does  not  declare  it  exclusive  and  decisive.  After  ma- 
*  "Histoire  des  Sdences  et  des  Sayants  depois  Deax  Slides.** 
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tore  examination,  he  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any  special  heredity 
for  a  particular  science^  but  only  admits  a  transmission  of  the  element- 
ary faculties  in  a  condition  of  harmony  and  vigor  agreeable  to  a  sound 
mmd.  This  precious  heritage  may  be  applied  in  several  very  differ- 
ent ways.  A  person  who  has  received  from  his  parents  a  certain  de- 
gree and  a  favorable  combination  of  the  faculties  of  attention,  memory, 
jadgmenty  and  will,  is  not  destined  to  be  condemned  by  a  kind  of  fatal 
heritage  to  any  special  kind  of  work.  Generally,  a  reflexive  choice,  or 
the  rule  of  circumstances,  rather  than  a  special  heredity,  determines 
the  use  that  is  made  of  these  faculties;  its  particular  direction  is 
decided  by  the  medium  and  the  family  ;  and  the  success  of  the 
effort  is  determined  by  the  energetic  application  of  the  wilL  A  res- 
erration  should  doubtless  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  determined  taste 
for  a  certain  career  imposing  itself  upon  a  young  man  when  he  enters 
into  life ;  but  the  facts  that  such  tastes  and  inclinations  are  often 
opposed  to  paternal  habits,  and  that  they  may  be  very  different  as  • 
between  brothers,  are  proofs  that  they  are  not  hereditary ;  they  are 
often  the  products  of  an  active  imagination  called  forth  by  certain 
attractions,  which  it  has  forged  for  itself,  or  of  notions  suggested  by 
some  conversation  or  some  entertaining  lecture.  Much  room,  then, 
is  left  for  circumstances  and  liberty  in  the  employment  of  the  facili- 
ties which  one  has  received.  ^^  The  man  endowed  with  marked  traits 
of  perseverance,  attention,  and  judgment,  with  no  considerable  defect 
in  his  other  faculties,  will  become  a  jurist,  historian,  scholar,  chemist, 
geologist,  or  physician,  according  as  his  will  is  influenced  by  a  host  of 
circumstances.  In  each  of  these  occupations  he  will  advance  in  pro- 
portion to  his  strength,  his  zeal,  and  the  concentration  of  his  energy 
upon  a  single  specialty.  I  have  little  faith  in  the  necessity  of  innate 
and  imperious  vocations  for  particular  objects.  This  is  not  to  deny 
the  influence  of  heredity,  but  to  reduce  it  to  something  very  general, 
compatible  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  and  susceptible  of  being 
inclined  or  modified  according  to  ulterior  influences,  the  action  of 
which  increases  as  the  child  becomes  a  man.'^  Moreover,  even  when 
mental  heredity  seems  to  have  been  effectual,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
working  in  the  line  of  the  grand  categories  of  faculties,  rather  than  of 
special  faculties.  Thus,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  two  brothers,  or 
father  and  son,  celebrated,  one  in  the  natural  sciences,  the  other  in  his- 
torical and  social  sciences :  as,  for  instance,  the  two  Humboldts ;  Oersted 
and  his  brother  the  jurist ;  Hugo  de  Mohl,  the  botanist,  and  his  brother 
Jules  de  Mohl,  the  Orientalist ;  Madame  Necker,  daughter  of  the  ge- 
ologist De  Saussure ;  Ampere,  scholar  and  literary  man,  son  of  a  physi- 
cist K  there  were  a  special  heredity  guiding  to  a  particular  science, 
these  examples  would  be  inexplicable,  while  they  are  quite  natural 
under  the  supposition  of  a  transmission  of  general  faculties  applicable 
to  an  sciences  having  analogous  methods. — Translated  for  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  from  the  Hevue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
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THE  EEMEDIES  OF  NATUEE. 

By  FELIX  L.  OSWALD,  M.  D. 
ENTERIC   DISORDERS. 

ABOUT  a  century  before  the  birth  of  the  Emperor  Angostus,  the 
most  popular  physician  in  Rome  was  the  Grecian  philosopher 
Asclepiades.  His  system  seems  to  have  resembled  that  of  our  "  move- 
ment-cure ''  doctors.  Instead  of  being  stuffed  with  drugs,  his  patients 
were  invited  to  \n&  paloeatray  a  sort  of  out-door  gymnasium  or  hygienie 
garden,  where  they  were  doctored  with  gymnastics,  wholesome  comes- 
tibles, and,  as  some  writers  assert,  with  flattery — probably  courteous 
attention  to  the  jeremiads  of  crapulent  senators.  At  all  events,  his 
method  proved  eminently  successful,  though  we  need  not  doubt  that 
all  respectable  druggists  retailed  canards  about  his  establishment.  He 
had  devised  a  special  course  of  gymnastics  for  every  disorder  of  the 
human  organism,  and  repeatedly  declared  that  he  would  utterly  re- 
nounce the  claim  to  the  title  of  a  physician  if  he  should  ever  be  sick 
for  a  single  day.  Medicines  he  rejected  on  the  ground  that  they  etc- 
complish  hy  violent  means  what  the  palcBStra-method  would  effFect  in  an 
easier  way. 

Still,  in  certain  cases,  a  short,  sharp  remedy  might  be  preferable  to 
an  easy-going  one,  but  unfortunately  there  is  a  more  serious  objection 
to  the  use  of  drugs,  viz.,  the  danger  of  complicating  instead  of  curing 
the  disease.  For — 1.  The  diagnosis  may  fail  to  establish  the  true 
cause  of  the  disorder.  No  watch-maker  would  undertake  to  explain 
the  irregularities  of  a  timepiece  by  merely  listening  to  a  description  of 
the  symptoms,  and  before  he  can  trace  the  effect  to  its  cause  he  must 
minutely  inspect  the  interior  mechanism.  But  a  physician  is  not  only 
generally  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  evidence  of  the  external 
symptoms,  but  he  has  to  deal  with  an  apparatus  so  infinitely  more 
complex  than  the  most  intricate  chronometer,  that,  even  under  normal 
circumstances,  the  process  of  its  plainest  functions  has  never  been  fully 
explained.* 

2.  We  risk  to  mistake  the  suppression  of  the  symptoms  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  disease.  We  would  try  in  vain  to  subdue  a  conflagra- 
tion by  demolishing  the  fire-bells,  but  on  exactly  the  same  principle 
the  mediaeval  drug-mongers  attempted  to  restore  the  health  of  their 

*  "  Eyery  organic  process  is  a  miracle,  that  is,  in  every  essential  sense  an  unexplained 
phenomenon." — ^Lorbnz  Oksn. 

'*  He  obstinately  refused  to  take  medicine.  *'  Doctor,**  sidd  he,  "  no  physicking.  Bo 
not  counteract  the  Uring  principle.  Let  it  alone ;  leave  it  the  liberty  of  defending  it- 
self ;  it  will  do  better  ^an  your  drugs.  The  watch-maker  can  not  open  it,  and  must,  in 
handling  it,  grope  his  way  blindfold  and  at  random.  For  once  that  he  assists  and  relierea, 
by  dint  of  torturing  it  with  crooked  instruments,  he  injures  it  ten  times,  and  at  last  de- 
stroys iC— (Scott's  "  Life  of  Napoleon,"  p.  868.) 
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patients  by  attacking  the  oatward  symptomB  of  the  disorder.  Habitual 
OYereating  produced  a  sick-headache :  they  applied  a  blister  to  the 
head.  Impure  blood  covered  the  neck  with  ulcers :  they  applied  a 
salre  to  the  neck.  The  alcohol-vice  resulted  in  a  rheumatic  affection 
of  the  knee-joint :  they  covered  the  knee-pan  with  leeches.  They  sup- 
pressed the  alarm-signals  of  the  disease,  but,  before  the  patient  could 
really  recover,  his  constitution  had  to  overcome  both  the  malady  and 
the  medicine. 

3.  We  risk  to  confound  an  appeal  for  rest  with  an  appeal  for  active 
interference,  and  thus  to  turn  a  transient  and  necessary  suspension  of 
an  organic  function  into  an  actual  disease.  Numerous  enteric  diaor- 
derSf  or  bowel-complaints,. are  thus  artificially  developed.  The  mar- 
velous self-regulating  princq>le  of  the  human  organism  now  and  then 
limits  the  activity  of  special  organic  functions,  in  order  to  defray  an 
onusual  expenditure  of  vital  energy.  The  after-dinner  lassitude  can 
thus  be  explained :  the  process  of  digestion  engrosses  the  energies  of 
the  system.  Mental  labor  retards  digestion ;  a  strenuous  muscular 
effort  often  suspends  it  entirely  for  hours  together.  Fevers,  wounds, 
etc.,  have  an  astringent  tendency  :  the  potential  resources  of  the  organ- 
ism are  engaged  in  a  process  of  reconstruction.  Perspiration  is  Na- 
ture's effort  to  counteract  the  influence  of  an  excessive  degree  of  heat, 
and,  when  the  effect  of  sun-heat  is  aggravated  by  calorific  food  and 
superfluous  clothing,  the  work  of  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  blood 
almost  monopolizes  the  energies  of  the  systom,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  diminished  demand  for  animal  caloric  lessens  the  influence  of  a 
chief  stimulus  of  organic  activity.  Warm  weather,  therefore,  indis- 
poses to  active  exercise,  and  produces  a  (temporary)  tendency  to  cos- 
tiveness.  That  tendency  is  neither  abnormal  nor  morbid,  and  to  coun- 
teract it  by  dint  of  drastic  drugs  means  to  create,  instead  of  curing,  a 
disease.  If  a  foot-messenger  stops  at  the  wayside  to  tie  his  shoe-strings, 
the  time  thus  employed  is  not  wasted.  The  sudden  application  of  a 
horsewhip  would  force  him  to  take  as  suddenly  to  his  heels,  but  dur- 
ing his  flight  he  might  lose  his  way,  and  perhaps  his  shoes. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  which  we  shall  presently  notice,  chronic 
constipcaion  results  from  the  abuse  of  aperient  medicines.  A  spell  of 
dry,  warm  weather,  sedentary  work  in  an  overheated  room,  a  change 
from  summer  to  winter  diet — perhaps  a  mere  temporary  abstinence 
from  a  wonted  dish  of  aperient  food — ^has  diminished  the  stools  of  an 
otherwise  healthy  child.  The  simultaneous  want  of  appetite  yields  to 
a  short  fast,  but  the  stringency  of  the  bowels  continues,  and  on  the 
third  day  the  parents  administer  a  laxative.  That  for  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours  the  patient  feels  considerably  worse  than  before  does  not 
shake  their  faith  in  the  value  of  the  drug ;  the  main  purpose  has  been 
attained — ^the  "  bowels  move.**  Properly  speaking,  that  movement  is 
an  abnormal  convulsion,  a  reaction  against  the  obtrusion  of  a  drastic 
poison,  which  has  "  cured  "  the  stringency  of  the  bowels  as  a  shower- 
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bath  of  vitriol  would  cure  the  drowsiness  of  a  tired  man.  An  imagi- 
nary evil  has  yielded  to  a  real  evil,  and,  what  is  worse,  becomes  itself 
soon  real  enough  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  drug-worshipers  that 
the  patient  must  be  "  put  under  a  course  of  corrective  tonics."  For 
very  soon  the  unnatural  irritation  is  followed  by  an  abnormal  lassitude, 
a  digestive  torpor,  attended  with  symptoms  of  distress  that  plainly  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  original  remissness  of  the  bowels.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  drug-dupes,  however,  it  is  nothing  but  a  relapse  of  the  former  com- 
plaint, and  must  be  combated  with  more  effective  remedies.  '^  Treacle 
and  brimstone,  thrice  a  day,"  was  the  verdict  of  the  medieval  .^Escu- 
lap.  "The  timely  use  of  our  incomparable  invigorant  will  regulate 
the  action  of  the  bowels  and  impart  a  generous  and  speedy  impulse  to 
the  organic  functions  of  the  whole  body,"  says  the  inventor  of  the  new 
patent  "liver-regulator" — a  new  combination  of  "valuable  herbs" 
with  the  usual  basis  of  alcohol.  "A  wineglassful  every  morning." 
The  herbs  prove  their  value  by  enabling  the  vender  to  acconmiodate 
his  customers  on  Sunday  morning,  when  conmion  dram-shops  are  closed, 
and  with  an  equal  disregard  of  times  and  seasons  the  alcoholic  prin- 
ciple opens  the  bowels.  The  incomparable  stimulant  admits  no  such 
excuses  as  fatigue  or  warm  weather  ;  the  charm  works  ;  the  regular 
attacks  of  a  life-endangering  poison  have  to  be  as  regularly  repelled. 
Other  symptoms,  such  as  troubled  dreams,  fretf ulness,  heart-bum  and 
irregular  pulse,  seem,  indeed,  to  indicate  the  approach  of  a  new  dis- 
ease, but  that  will  be  met  by  other  drugs,  and  in  the  mean  while  the 
liver-cure  is  continued.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  the  patient 
gets  possibly  a  chance  to  escape  his  doom  ;  out-door  exercise,  the  ex- 
citement of  a  pleasant  journey,  a  new  residence,  a  change  of  diet,  en- 
courage the  hope  that  the  bowels  may  be  left  to  their  own  resources, 
and  the  "  tonic  "  is  provisionally  discontinued.  An  exceptionally  strong 
constitution  may  really  be  able  to  overcome  the  after-effects  of  the 
drug-disease  (for  from  beginning  to  end  it  has  been  nothing  but  that), 
but  in  a  great  plurality  of  cases  the  event  proves  that  the  stimulant 
has  fastened  upon  the  system :  constipation,  in  an  aggravated  form, 
returns,  and  can  now  be  relieved  only  by  the  wonted  means — "  a  fact," 
as  the  orthodox  drug-doctor  would  not  fail  to  observe,  "  which  should 
convince  idealists  that  now  and  then  Nature  can  really  not  dispense 
with  a  little  assistance."  * 

*  Two  generations  ago  the  abuse  of  pargatire  drags  was  carried  to  a  degree  whidi 
undoubtedly  shortened  the  ayerage  longeritj  of  many  faoiiUes.  Thousands  of  parents 
made  it  a  rule  (wliich  stiU  has  its  adTocates)  to  dose  their  children  at  the  end  of  erery 
month ;  aad  Wieland's  practical  philosopher  not  only  prescribes  a  laxative  for  erery  fit 
of  ill  humor,  but  answers  the  sentimental  tirades  of  his  wife  by  sentencing  her  to  a  prompt 
enema: 

**  Brummt  mein  Engel  wie  ein  Bftr, 
'  Lise,'  sprech  ich, '  musst  purgiren,' 
Ruf e  dann  den  Bader  her, 
Lasse  sie  recht  durch-klystiren.'' 
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That  assistance  has  made  the  fortune  of  numerous  nostrum-mon- 
gers and  helped  our  made-dishes  to  wreok  the  health  of  many  millions. 
For,  without  the  interference  of  a  positiye  poison,  dietetic  abuses  have 
to  be  carried  to  a  monstrous  excess  before  they  will  result  in  chronic 
constipation.  A  slight  stringency  of  the  bowels  is  often  simply  a  tran- 
sient lassitude  of  the  system,  and  may  be  safely  left  to  the  remedial  re- 
sources of  Nature.  After  the  third  day,  however,  the  disorder  demands 
a  change  of  regimen.  A  chief  objection  to  our  system  of  cookery  is 
the  hygienic  tendency  of  the  essence-mania,  the  concentration  of  nutri- 
tive elements.  Ours  is  an  age  of  extracts.  We  have  moral  extracts 
m  the  form  of  Bible-House  pamphlets  ;  language-extracts  in  the  form 
of  compendious  grammars  ;  exercise-extracts  under  the  name  of  gym- 
nastic curriculums  ;  air-extracts  in  the  shape  of  oxygen-bladders,  and 
a  vast  deal  of  such  food-concentrations  as  Liebig's  soup,  fruit-jellies, 
condensed  milk,  flavoring  extracts,  and  branless  flour.  But,  somehow 
or  other,  the  old  plan  seems,  after  all,  the  best.  In  the  homes  of  our 
forefathers  morals  were  taught  by  example,  and  with  very  respectable 
results.  Six  years  of  grammar-drill  in  a  dead  language  do  not  further 
a  student  as  much  as  six  months  of  conversation  in  a  living  tongue — 
the  concrete  beats  the  abstract.  Boat-racing,  wood-chopping,  and 
mountain-climbing,  are  healthier,  as  well  as  more  pleasant,  than  gym- 
nastic crank-work  ;  the  diverting  incidents  of  out-door  sports  which 
the  movement-cure  doctor  tries  to  eliminate  are  the  very  things  that 
give  interest  and  life  to  exercise.  And,  for  some  reasons  (not  easy  to 
define  without  the  help  of  such  analogies),  concentrated  nourishment 
does  not  agree  with  the  nature  of  the  human  organism.  The  lungs 
find  it  easier  to  derive  their  oxygen  from  woodland  air  than  from  a 
ready-made  extract,  and  the  stomach,  on  the  whole,  prefers  to  get  its 
nourishment  in  the  form  for  which  its  organism  was  originally  adapted. 
Want  of  huUc  makes  our  food  so  indigestible.  In  fruits  and  berries — 
probably  the  staple  diet  of  our  instinct-taught  ancestors — the  percent- 
age of  nutritive  elements  is  rather  small,  but  the  residue  should  not  be 
called  worthless,  since  it  serves  to  make  the  whole  more  digestible.  A 
large,  ripe  watermelon  contains  about  three  ounces  of  saccharine  ele- 
ments, which  in  that  combination  have  a  mildly  aperient  effect,  while 
in  the  form  of  glucose-candy  they  would  produce  constipation,  heart- 
bum,  and  flatulence.  The  coarsest  bran-bread  is  the  most  digestible, 
and  to  the  palate  of  an  unprejudiced  child  also  far  more  attractive  than 
the  smooth  but  chalky  and  insipid  starch  preparations  called  baker's 
bread.  Graham-bread  and  milk,  whortleberries,  rice-pudding,  and 
stewed  prunes,  once  or  twice  a  week,  generally  keep  the  bowels  in  tol- 
erable order,  provided  that  the  general  mode  of  life  does  not  prevent 
the  influence  of  the  natural  peptic  stimulants.  But  even  in  a  case  of 
obstinate  costiveness  few  people  would  resort  to  drugs  after  trying 
the  efiPects  of  a  legumen-diet.  Beans  do  not  agree  with  some  persons 
(though  the  Pythagorean  interdict  has  no  hygienic  significance),  but 
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one  of  the  three  legumens — heans^  peaa,  and  lentils — is  pretty  sure 
to  suit  every  constitution,  and  as  bowel-regulators  their  yalue  can 
hardly  be  overrated.  Taken  like  medicine  at  regular  intervals  of  eight 
hours,  and  in  doses  of  about  a  pint  and  a  half,  the  third  or  fourth  meal 
of  pea-soup  (boiled  in  soft  water  and  flavored  with  butter  and  a  pinch 
of  chopped  onions)  will  prove  as  effective  as  a  moderate  medicinal 
aperient ;  but,  while  the  effect  even  of  a  mild  cathartic  is  followed  by 
an  astringent  reaction,  the  relief  obtained  by  an  aperient  regimen  is 
permanent,  unless  that  effect  is  persistently  counteracted  by  the  origi- 
nal cause  of  the  disorder.  Fruit,  fresh  or  stewed,  ripe  grapes,  or  tam- 
arind-jelly, and  frequent  draughts  of  pure  cold  water,  will  insure  the 
efficacy  of  the  remedy. 

Besides  an  astringent  diet,  the  chief  predisposing  causes  of  consti- 
pation are  :  warm  weather^  overheated  roomsy  want  of  exercisey  sedenr 
tart/  occupations^  tight  garments^  the  after-effects  of  drastic  drugSj  of 
mcUarial/everSy  and  sometimes  of  edf-ahase.  Parturition  is  frequently 
followed  by  a  protracted  period  of  close  stools.  In  the  most  obstinate 
cases  of  constipation  dysters  are  preferable  to  cathartics,  for  the  reason 
that  the  former  reach  the  special  seat  of  the  disease,  viz.,  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum,  while  the  latter  begin  their  work  by  convulsing  the 
stomach,  and,  by  irritating  its  sensitive  membrane,  disqualify  it  for  the 
proper  performance  of  its  function.  But  injections,  even  of  the  simplest 
kind,  should  be  used  only  as  the  last  resort,  after  all  the  following 
remedies  have  proved  ineffective  : 

Mastication. — ^Thoroughly  masticate  and  insalivate  each  morsel  of 
solid  food.  Eat  slowly  ;  do  not  soak  your  bread,  etc.,  to  facilitate  deg- 
lutition, but  let  the  saliva  perform  that  business.  The  stomach  of 
bilious  dyspeptics  often  rejects  a  stirabout  of  bread  and  milk,  but 
accepts  the  ingredients  in  a  separate  form. 

Passive  Exercise, — Kneading  the  abdomen,  or  riding  on  horseback 
or  in  a  jolting  cart,  often  affords  relief  by  dislodging  the  obdurated 
obstructions  of  the  lower  intestines. 

Cold  sponge-baths  excite  a  peristaltic  movemeht  of  the  colon,  and 
often  induce  a  direct  evacuation. 

Air-baths  have  an  analogous  effect,  and  in  summer  the  bed  should 
be  removed  to  the  airiest  room  in  the  house.  After  the  stools  have 
become  more  regular,  exhausting  fatigues  (in  warm  weather  especially) 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  advent  of  winter  greatly  lessens 
the  danger  of  a  relapse.  Frost  is  a  peptic  stimulant,  and  after  Octo- 
ber the  cold  ablutions  can  be  gradually  discontinued.  Fresh  air,  an 
occasional  sleigh-ride,  or  an  excursion  on  a  rumbling  freight-train,  will 
do  the  rest ;  and  the  cure  is  complete  if,  during  the  next  warm  season, 
the  digestive  organs  perform  their  proper  functions  without  the  aid  of 
artificial  stimulants.  The  remedies  for  bilious  constipation  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  **  Dyspepsia,"  but  I  will  here  repeat  the 
chief  rule  for  the  cure  of  chronic  indigestion  :  "  Never  eat  till  you 
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haye  leisure  to  digest."  Avoid  after-dinner  work  ;  break  through  every 
rale  of  conventional  customs,  and  postpone  the  principal  meal  to  the  end 
of  the  day,  rather  than  let  the  marasmus  of  the  digestive  organs  reach 
a  degree  that  calls  for  a  change  of  climate  and  occupation,  as  the  only 
alternative  of  a  total  collapse.  Open  your  bedroom-windows,  take  a 
liberal  dose  of  fresh  spring-water  with  the  last  meal,  and  an  air-bath 
before  going  to  bed,  and  the  result  will  convince  you  that  night  is  not 
an  unpropitious  time  for  digestion. 

Unlike  constipation,  diarrhcsay  even  in  its  transient  phases,  is 
always  a  morbid  symptom,  and  a  proof  that  either  the  quality  or  the 
excessive  quantity  of  the  ingested  food  calls  for  abnormal  means  of 
evacuation.  For  the  incipient  stages  of  the  disorder  the  great  specific 
is  fastinff.  Denutrition,  or  the  temporary  deprivation  of  food,  exer- 
cises an  astringent  influence,  as  part  of  its  general  c<m$erv€Uive  effect. 
The  organism,  stinted  in  the  supply  of  its  vital  resources,  soon  begins 
to  curtail  its  current  expenditure.  The  movements  of  the  respiratory 
process  decrease  ;  the  temperature  of  the  body  sinks,  the  secretion  of 
bile  and  uric  acid  is  diminished,  and  before  long  the  retrenchments  of 
the  assimilative  process  react  on  the  functions  of  the  intestinal  organs ; 
the  colon  contracts,  and  the  smaller  intestines  retain  all  but  the  most 
irritating  ingesta.* 

When  that  remedy  fails,  the  presumption  is  that  either  some  viru- 
lent substance  resists  the  eliminative  efforts  of  Nature,  or  else  that,  in 
spite  of  the  diminished  sources  of  supply,  the  accumulated  alimentary 
material  still  exceeds  the  needs  of  the  organism.  In  the  latter  case, 
unless  a  continuation  of  the  fast  should  seem  preferable,  the  waste  can 
be  stopped  by  (xetive  exercUe.  After  a  hard  day's  work  a  man  can 
assimilate  a  quantum  of  food  that  would  afflict  an  idler  with  grievojoB 
crapulence.  The  Eamtchatka  savage  has  earned  the  right  to  digest  the 
flesh  of  the  brute  which  he  has  slain  in  a  rough-and-tumble  combat. 
The  stomach  of  the  negro  does  not  reject  the  fruit  which  he  has 
plucked  from  the  top  branches  of  a  tall  forest-tree.  Loose  bowels  be- 
come retentive  if  Epicurus  has  chopped  his  own  wood  and  fetched  hia 
own  cooking-water.  But  the  best  of  all  astringent  exercises  is  a  pe- 
deeCrian  excursion.  A  liberal  supply  of  green  fruit  has  a  laxative  tend- 
ency. A  campaign  in  an  orchard  country  costs  the  invaders  a  good 
deal  of  laudanum  ;  in  midsummer  some  forty  per  cent  of  the  rank  and 
file  are  generally  on  the  sick-list  with  diarrhoBa.  But  the  first  forced 
march  stops  such  symptoms.  Laxatives  and  pedestrianism  are  what 
lecturers  on  materia  medica  call  ^*  incompatibles.''  By  a  combination 
of  foot- journeys  and  abstinence  even  a  malignant  case  of  chronic  diar- 

*  A  penisteiit  hmnger^ure  will  eliminate  eren  an  actiTe  rirus  by  a  gradual  molecular 
eatalyiis  and  displacement  of  the  inorganic  elements.  The  Arabs  cure  gjphilis  by  quar- 
antines d  la  Tanner  ;  and  Dr.  C.  E.  Page  mentions  the  case  of  a  far-gone  consumptiTe 
who  starved  the  tubercles  out  of  his'sjBtem.  Aneurisms  (internal  tumors)  have  been 
eoted  bj  similar  means. 
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rhoBa  can  soon  be  brought  under  control,  though  the  debility  of  the 
patient  should  limit  his  first  excursions  to  the  precincts  of  his  bedroom. 
Care  should,  however,  be  taken  not  to  abuse  the  partially  restored  vigor 
of  the  digestive  organs,  especially  during  the  period  of  deficient  ajope- 
tite  that  often  follows  a  colliquative  condition  of  the  bowels.  Pro- 
gressive doses  of  out-door  exercise  will  gradually  overcome  that  apathy, 
and,  when  the  stomach  volunteers  to  announce  the  need  of  nourishment, 
it  can  be  relied  upon  to  find  ways  and  means  to  utilize  it. 

But  the  problem  of  a  complete  cure  becomes  more  complicated  if 
the  bowels  have  been  tortured  with  astringent  drugs.  Diarrhcea  itself 
is  an  asthenic  condition,  indicating  a  deficiency  of  vital  strength,  yet 
nearly  every  health-exhausting  poison  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
kingdom  has  been  employed  to  paralyze  the  activity  and,  as  it  were, 
silence  the  protest  of  the  rebellious  organs.  Bismuth,  arsenic,  calomel, 
opium,  merciuy,  nux  vomica,  zinc  salts,  acetate  of  lead,  and  nitrate  of 
silver,  are  among  the  gentle  "  aids  to  Nature  "  that  have  been  employed 
to  control  the  revolt  of  the  mutinous  bowels.  An  attempt  to  control 
a  fit  of  vomiting  by  choking  the  neck  of  the  patient  would  be  an  analo- 
gous mistake.  The  prescription  operates  as  long  as  the  vitality  of  the 
bowels  is  absolutely  paralyzed  by  the  virulence  of  the  drug,  but  the 
first  return  of  functional  energy  will  be  used  to  eject  the  poison.  That 
new  protest  is  silenced  by  the  same  argument ;  for  a  while  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  whole  system  is  mistaken  for  a  sign  of  submission,  till 
a  fresh  revolt  calls  for  a  repetition  of  the  coercive  measures.  In  the 
mean  time  the  organism  suffers  under  a  compound  system  of  starva- 
tion ;  the  humors  are  surcharged  with  virulent  matter,  the  whole 
digestive  apparatus  withdraws  its  aid  from  the  needs  of  the  vital 
economy,  and  the  flame  of  life  feeds  on  the  store  of  tissue ;  the  patient 
wastes  more  rapidly  than  an  tin-poisoned  person  would  on  an  air-and- 
water  diet.  In  garrets,  where  the  last  piece  of  furniture  had  been  sold 
to  defray  the  costs  of  a  direful  nostrum,  I  have  more  than  once  seen 
victims  of  astringent  poisons  in  a  state  of  misery  which  human  beings 
can  reach  by  no  other  road :  worn  out,  corpse-colored,  emaciated 
wretches,  with  that  look  of  listless  despair  which  the  eyes  of  a  dying 
beast  sometimes  assume  on  the  brink  of  Nirvana.  The  first  condition 
of  recovery  is  the  peremptory  abolition  of  the  poison-outrage.  For 
the  first  three  days  prescribe  nothing  but  sweetened  rice-toater,  and 
only  tablespoonful  doses  of  that ;  give  the  stomach  a  sorely-needed 
chance  of  rest.  On  the  fourth  and  fifth  day  add  a  few  drops  of  milk, 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  week  inspissate  the  broth  to  the  consist- 
ency of  gruel.  There  are  persons  with  whom  milk  disagrees  in  all  its 
forms  ;  for  such  prepare  a  surrogate  of  whipped  eggs  with  sugar  and 
warm  water — a  tablespoonful  every  half -hour.  Do  not  hope  that  the 
stomach  of  a  far-gone  drug-martyr  will  at  once  tolerate  even  such 
feather-weight  burdens  ;  it  will  not  repel  them  with  the  spasmodic 
violence  that  characterized  its  reactions  against  a  virulent  nostrum, 
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but  it  will  often  protest  its  disability  to  retain  the  whole  qnantam.  A 
small  but  increasing  percentage  will  be  assimilated,  and,  if  the  cor- 
responding enlargement  of  the  rations  is  not  overdone,  the  patient,  at 
th^end  of  the  third  or  fourth  week,  may  be  rewarded  by  the  return  of 
something  like  positive  appetite,  i.  e.,  a  craving  for  more  solid  food. 
Try  a  slice  of  rice-pudding  and  fruit-jelly,  or  a  homceopathic  dose  of 
bkmc-mange.  Try  a  soft-boiled  egg  or  a  baked  apple.  Eschew  cor- 
dials. Avoid  food-extracts,  even  strong  beef -tea,  which  for  a  person 
in  such  circumstances  is  a  stimulant  rather  than  a  nourishment.  In 
the  mean  time  watch  the  weather,  and  on  the  first  clear  day  screen  the 
lower  windows,  open  the  upper  sashes,  and  treat  the  patient  to  a  9un- 
hath.  Sunlight,  applied  for  half  an  hour  to  the  bare  skin,  is  a  better 
tonic  than  cold  water,  which  invigorates  a  healthy  man,  but  exhausts 
an  asthenic  invalid.  In  the  form  of  t^id  Bpongthaths^  however,  water 
should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  patient  can  bear  the  fatigue  of  keeping 
on  his  legs  for  a  couple  of  minutes.  The  first  decided  gain  in  strength 
employ  in  the  preparatory  exercises  of  pedestrianism.  Carpet  the 
room,  clear  a  track  for  a  circular  walk,  provide  supports  at  proper 
intervals,  a  small  table  in  one  comer,  a  chair  or  a  curtain-strap  in 
the  other.  Interest  the  patient  in  his  progressive  achievements,  keep 
a  record-book,  procure  a  boxful  of  chips  and  tally  off  each  round. 
Three  miles  a  day  mark  the  time  when  the  sanitarium  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  out-door  world.  In  a  vineyard  country  devote  the  vint- 
age season  to  a  three  weeks*  grape-eure.  The  cure  consists  in  dining 
on  bucketfuls  of  ripe  grapes  and  transparent  slices  of  wheat  bread. 
Grape-breakfasts,  grape-luncheons,  and  grape-suppers,  ad  libitumy  but 
no  bread,  nor  anything  else  that  could  interfere  with  the  system-reno- 
vating effect  of  the  sweet  abstersive,  that  has  been  tried  with  signal 
success  in  the  treatment  of  bilious  dyspepsia,  gout,  and  cutaneous  dis- 
eases.* Extreme  caution  in  the  use  of  animal  food,  acids,  and  fer- 
mented beverages,  for  the  first  six  months  at.  least,  is  as  necessary  as 
after  an  attack  of  dysentery,  which  should  be  similarly  treated,  except 
that  a  more  rapid  recovery  of  strength  will  permit  a  speedier  return 
to  out-door  and  active  exercise. 

Colic  can  generally  be  traced  to  the  presence  of  fermenting  fluids, 
and  is  the  penalty  of  excessive  indulgence  in  such  beverages  as  mush,  new 
beer,  fresh  cider,  together  with  sour  milk  and  watery  vegetables,  but 
may  in  rarer  cases  indicate  the  agency  of  more  dangerous  substances^ 

•  The  grape-cores  of  TbioDTiIle,  Staremberg,  Meran,  Lintz,  and  the  Bergstrasse,  near 
Mannheim,  are  yearly  yisited  by  thousands.  In  the  United  States  the  best  facilities  might 
be  formd  at  Hammondsport,  Flushingf  and  lona  Island,  New  York ;  Salem,  Hassachu. 
•etts ;  Hagerstown,  Maryland ;  Lebanon,  Colombia,  and  Eaglerille,  Pennsjlvania ;  Gol- 
eonda,  Illinois ;  Hermann,  Missoori ;  CHncinnati,  Delaware,  and  Kelly's  Island,  Ohio.  All 
Sootheni  Calif omia  is  now  studded  with  yineyards,  and  the  Traubefi4cur  ot  Meran  hardly 
excela  the  grapes  of  San  Gabriel  and  Annaheim.  Five  cents  a  pound  for  the  ripest 
bonches  Is  the  average  price  on  Kelly's  Island ;  in  California  from  two  to  three  cents  a 
pound ;  in  larger  quantities  perhaps  even  less. 
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drastic  mineral  acids^  putrefactive  and  zymotic  poisons,  noxious  gases^ 
etc.  Best  and  warm  bandages  are  the  best  remedies.  Tbe  antidotes 
of  corrosive  poisons  will  be  named  in  a  separate  chapter.  The  pains  of 
gastric  spasms^  as  a  consequence  of  dietetic  sins,  may  be  alleTiated«by 
manipulation  and  friction  with  a  moist  piece  of  flannel ;  in  extreme 
cases,  indicating  the  presence  of  virulent  acids,  by  means  of  a  stomach- 
pump.  Generally  a  semi-horizontal  position,  reclining  on  the  left  side, 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  slightly  raised,  together  with  local 
friction,  will  considerably  ease  the  distressed  organ,  though  intermit- 
tent griping  pangs  may  continue  till  the  alchemy  of  the  physiological 
workshop  has  neutralized  the  irritating  substance.  From  a  kindred 
affection  colic  can  be  distinguished  by  a  simple  test :  if  pressure 
against  the  upper  part  of  the  groin  increases  the  pain,  the  complaint 
is  an  inflammation  of  the  peritonaeum,  but  otherwise  due  to  the  pres- 
ence cf  acid  fluids  or  expansive  gases.  Pd^intef^s  colic  may  be  recog- 
nized by  the  discoloration  of  the  gums  and  lips,  and  can  be  cured  only 
by  the  removal  of  the  cause.  A  napkin,  sprinkled  with  aromatic  vine- 
gar, and  tied  loosely  across  the  nostrils,  will,  however,  lessen  the  effect 
of  the  noxious  effluvia ;  and  the  Italians  reconmiend  the  internal  use 
of  olive-oil  (cotton-seed  oil  would  probably  serve  the  same  purpose) 
and  wine.  For  a  few  days  after  a  severe  attack  of  colic,  pure  water 
should  be  the  only  drink. 

Hatulence  tends  to  obviate  the  proximate  cause  of  intestinal  cramps. 
As  a  concomitant  of  dyspepsia,  it  indicates  the  accumulation  of  undi- 
gested food  and  the  necessity  of  greater  abstemiousness.  Burnt  mag- 
nesia absorbs  gastric  acids,  but  at  the  same  time  impairs  the  functional 
vigor  of  the  stomach  too  often  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  lesser  evil  It 
is,  however,  one  of  the  very  few  chemical  remedies  which  act,  tem- 
porarily at  least,  by  a  direct  removal  of  the  proximate  cause.  Its  per- 
manent removal  can  be  effected  only  by  a  change  of  regimen. 

In  the  treatment  of  hoemorrhoidsj  too,  we  have  to  distinguish  be^ 
tween  palliatives  and  radical  remedies.  If  the  statistics  of  the  com- 
plaint could  be  tabulated,  I  believe  it  would  be  found  that  its  colters 
of  distribution  coincide  with  a  prevalence  of  sedentary  occupations, 
combined  with  the  use  of  narcotic  drinks,  especially  coffee.  Monkeys 
have  posterior  calloBities,  and  their  habits  prove  that  an  occasional  sit- 
ting posture  is  normal  to  the  primates  of  the  animal  kingdom.  But,  in 
a  state  of  nature  at  least,  our  arboreal  relatives  are  too  restless  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  sitting  facilities  of tener  than  five  or  six  times  a  day 
— for  about  a  minute  at  a  time.  In  menageries  they  become  sedate 
enough  for  ten-minutes  sessions.  But  a  G^erman  chancery-clerk  has  to 
sit  fifteen  hours  a  day,  awaiting  promotion  and  the  supper-hour,  for 
he  is  often  required  to  eat  his  dinner  in  situ.  If  his  dinner-basket  is 
sent  from  a  cheap  boarding-house,  it  is  sure  to  contain  a  selection  of 
highly  astringent  comestibles — tough  beef,  leathery  potato-chips,  all- 
spice, ginger-cakes,  and  pickles.     The  accompanying  flask  contains 
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coffee.  If  the  man  of  seesioDS  stoops,  he  damages  hu  langs ;  if  he 
leans  against  the  edge  of  the  table,  he  may  endanger  his  stomach  ;  but, 
as  sore  as  he  sits,  he  compresses  the  region  of  the  vena  porUB,  Ob- 
structions of  that  yein  are  favored  by  two  circomstances  :  it  has  to  pass 
a  doable  system  of  ci^illaries,  and,  before  it  can  reach  the  liver,  it  has 
to  pmnp  its  heavy  blood  upward.  Sooner  or  later  the  incessant  press- 
ure results  in  varicose  enlargements,  actual  obstruction  occurs,  the 
vem-bags  become  engorged  and  at  last  inflamed,  and  their  rupture  dis- 
charges the  blood,  which  mingles  with  the  secretions  of  the  rectum,  and 
causes  that  incessant  pricking  and  burning  that  make  hssmorrhoids 
(emerods,  piles)  as  troublesome  as  a  combination  of  itch  and  gout. 
An  astringent  diet  aggravates  the  evil  by  inspissating  the  blood  and 
retarding  the  process  of  circulation.  The  stricken  Philistines  ob- 
tamed  relief  by  sacrificing  golden  fac^miles  of  the  afflicted  parts, 
and  cauterizations  temporarily  free  the  obstructed  passages;  but  the 
days  of  miracles  are  past,  and,  as  long  as  the  cause  continues  to  operate, 
it  would  not  avail  the  patient  to  sacrifice  his  entire  stock  of  emerods. 
Inun^ums  of  toarm  taUato  will  palliate  the  itch.  Common  mutton- 
tallow  serves  that  purpose  as  well  as  any  patent  ointment,  for  itch  and 
its  cognate  complaints  are  not  amenable  to  the  influence  of  the  faith- 
core.  The  radical  remedies  are  gymncu^ics  and  an  aperient  diet.  The 
gymnastic  specifics  are  the  exercises  that  promote  deep  and  full  respira- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  react  on  the  abdominal  cavity,  as  spear- 
throwing,  swinging  by  the  arms,  and  dumb-bell  practice.  The  diet 
should  be  digestible,  and  as  fluid  as  possible  ;  while  exercise  stimulates 
the  circulation,  the  diluents  will  attenuate  the  blood,  and  thus  obviate 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  disorder.  If  the  patient  has  to  stick  to 
his  office,  he  should  procure  a  combination-desk  (which  any  carpenter 
can  construct  without  infringement  of  patents),  and  stand  and  sit  by 
turns. 

The  ancients  kept  slaves  who  had  to  work  all  day,  sitting  before  a 
primitive  grist-mill,  and  it  is  possible  that  haemorrhoids  are  really  a 
very  antique  complaint.  But  during  the  age  of  gynmastics  and  unf  re- 
quent  meals  it  is  not  probable  that  people  suffered  much  from  mat^ 
verms.  Parasites  are  marvelous  colonizers.  Wherever  the  ground  is 
prepared  for  their  reception,  the  seed  is  sure  to  make  its  appearance. 
There  are  about  sixty  different  kinds  of  mildew,  a  special  variety  for 
neariy  every  special  kind  of  fruit  or  vegetable ;  and,  if  a  decaying 
berry  of  the  rarest  sort  is  exposed  to  the  open  air,  it  will  soon  be  cov. 
ered  with  its  specific  kind  of  mold.  A  piece  of  putrid  fiesh  will  attract 
blow-flies,  even  where  flies  of  that  sort  have  never  been  seen  before. 
The  germs  of  numberless  parasites  fill  the  air,  and  each  species,  after 
its  kind,  will  promptly  fasten  upon  every  sort  of  decaying  or  stagnant 
organic  matter,  even  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  But  in  the  living 
organism  of  the  human  system  such  stagnations  are  wholly  abnormal. 
In  the  economy  of  the  digestive  organs  peptic  disintegration  should 
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precede  pntrefactiye  decay ;  the  cbjle  should  never  stagnate,  the 
stream  of  the  organic  functions  should  move  with  an  uninterrupted 
current.  There  are  rivers  that  become  so  low  in  summer  that  pools 
of  water  can  be  found  only  in  the  deeper  cavities  of  the  river-bed,  and 
such  pools  are  sure  to  swarm  with  '^  wrigglers,"  or  incipient  gnats. 
But,  as  soon  as  the  current  of  the  rising  river  drains  those  pools,  the 
wrigglers  speedily  vanish. 

The  maw-worm  plague  is  caused  and  should  be  cured  on  the  same 
principle.  Most  people  eat  too  often.  Before  the  stomach  can  dis- 
pose of  the  first  meal,  it  receives  a  second  consignment,  and  soon  after 
a  third,  of  comestibles  elaborately  contrived  to  retard  digestion  ;  after- 
noon work  monopolizes  the  energies  of  the  system;  the  mUange  in  the 
small  intestines  becomes  unmanageable,  stagnates,  and  at  last  ferments. 
Babies  are  gorged  with  milk  till  the  contents  of  the  little  vessel  liter- 
ally spill  at  the  muzzle ;  they  are  swaddled  and  bandaged,  kept  in 
horizontal  confinement,  and  anxiously  prevented  from  every  motion 
that  might  ease  the  labor  of  the  sorely  overtaxed  bowels.  Fresh  air, 
the  next  best  peptic  stimulant,  is  likewise  carefully  excluded.  Nature 
fights  the  enemy  for  a  week  or  two,  but  at  last  succumbs  to  odds  : 
fermentation  sets  in  ;  parasites  fasten  upon  their  well-prepared  pabu- 
lum, and  soon  the  tortures  of  the  mummified  little  martyr  are  aggra- 
vated by  the  wriggling  of  hundreds  of  ascarides.  Nervous  children 
can  thus  be  worried  into  epileptic  fits,  and  even  delirium  and  brain- 
fever.  Locally  the  worm-plague  produces  constipation,  h»morrhage8 
(often  resembling  the  symptoms  of  true  hsmorrhoids),  and  burning 
stools. 

If  the  evil  has  reached  proportions  that  defy  dietetic  specifics,  the 
removal  of  the  cause  (as  in  prurigo,  scabies,  and  syphilis)  requires  the 
application  of  artificial  remedies.  Injections  of  warm  water  with  an 
infusion  of  quassia^  or  carbolic  cundy  will  expel  pin-worm ;  oil  of 
chenopodium  (worm-seed)  in  minute  doses,  administered  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  castor-oil,  is  an  effective  prescription  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  ^  round- worm." 

Among  the  remedies  against  tcmuB^  or  tape-worms,  the  following 
vegetable  specifics  are  not  less  effective  and  much  safer  than  the  calo' 
mel  preparations  which  were  formerly  prescribed  for  that  purpose : 
Pomegranate-bark  {Oranati  fructus  cortex);  male  fern  {Ftlixmas- 
ctda)  ;  but  especisilly  pounded  pumpkin-eeed.  Three  ounces  of  the 
fresh  seed,  mixed  with  a  pint  of  water  and  pounded  into  an  emulsion, 
taken  after  a  twenty-four  hours'  fast,  rarely  fail  to  evict  the  tenant 
within  three  hours. 

•  But  the  germs  of  the  parasites  remain  behind,  and  the  same  predis. 
posing  conditions  may  at  any  time  effect  their  redevelopment.  Dietetic 
remedies  must  complete  the  cure.  Children  should  be  restricted  to  three 
meals  a  day.  Let  them  earn  their  recovery  by  exercise — ^running, 
tumbling,  dangling  at  the  end  of  a  grapple-swing.    Adults  should 
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limit  themselves  to  a  lanoh  and  a  good  diDner,  drink  a  liberal  quantum 
of  freshy  cold  spring-water,  but  no  fermented  beverage,  and  strictly 
abstain  from  indigestible  food,  especially  cheese,  sour  rye-bread,  sauer- 
kraut, archaic  sausages,  pickles,  and  hio^-boiled  eggs.  Light  bread, 
eream,  and  grapes  (or  baked  apples),  should  constitute  the  staple  of  the 
diet.  A  two-weeks  grape-cure  can  do  harm.  An  occasional  fast-day 
will  insure  the  elimination  of  undigested  food-deposits.  Pin-worms 
that  have  escaped  the  day  of  wrath  may  now  and  then  betray  their 
presence,  but  they  have  ceased  to  multiply,  and,  after  the  current  of 
the  organic  circulation  has  once  been  fairly  re-established,  intestinal 
parasites  will  disappear  like  the  wrigglers  of  a  drained  river-pooL 


LAND-BIKDS  IN  MID-OCEAN. 

Bt  qeobqe  w.  qbim. 

rrVSE  appearance  of  some  of  the  smaller  varieties  of  migratory  birds, 
-i.  guch  as  sparrows,  swallows,  doves,  etc.,  several  hundred  miles  away 
from  the  nearest  land  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  occurrence  on  the 
ocean.  About  these  little  erratic  visitors  there  are  some  curious  and 
interesting  facts.  Their  appearance  is  almost  always  one  at  a  time, 
though  I  have  known  a  considerable  number,  representing,  perhaps,  as 
many  different  varieties,  to  accumulate  in  the  course  of  a  day.  It  is 
usuaJly,  though  not  always,  in  stormy  or  unsettled  weather. 

The  first  curious  fact  about  these  birds  is,  that  they  never  appear 
to  be  tired  out ;  whereas  birds  are  often  met  with  near  the  land  with 
their  strength  quite  exhausted.  A  second  curious  fact  about  them  is 
their  preternatural  tameness  where  there  is  no  cat  or  dog  on  board, 
and  the  crew  show  no  disposition  to  molest  them,  as  exhibited  by  their 
apparently  seeking  rather  than  avoiding  the  presence  of  man. 

Another  curious  fact  about  them  is  the  recovery  of  all  their  native 
wildness  and  their  instinctive  avoidance  of  man's  presence  on  ap- 
proaching the  land.  The  first  time  I  noticed  this  fact  was  with  a 
pair  of  olive-colored  ring-doves,  which,  from  their  remarkable  tame- 
ness and  familiarity,  I  was  led  to  believe  had  been  bred  in  a  domestic 
state  and  perhaps  on  shipboard.  I  kept  them  in  the  skylight  in  the 
cabin,  where  they  seemed  to  be  quite  contented  ;  but  on  approach- 
mg  the  land  they  became  the  wildest  of  the  wild.  One  of  them  es- 
caped and  flew  away.  I  succeeded  in  taking  the  other  into  port,  wheiB 
I  gave  it  its  liberty.  Now,  I  am  certain  that  these  birds  could  not 
have  been  apprised  of  the  approach  to  the  land  through  the  medium 
of  any  of  their  ordinary  senses.  This  curious  circumstance  led  me  to 
notice  more  particularly  the  conduct  of  other  varieties  of  these  little 
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wanderers  upon  the  ocean  so  far  from  their  native  habitat,  and  I  find 
that  they  nearly  all  exhibit  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  same  cori- 
oos  ohanioteristios.  Here  the  observant  mariner  with  a  smattering  of 
science  maj  find  something  to  cogitate  upon. 

Light,  heat,  sound,  etc.,  are  said  to  be  effects  produced  upon  the 
living  organism  through  the  medium  of  appropriately  developed  or- 
gans by  as  many  different  modes  of  motion,  whereby  the  animal  is 
brought  into  conscious  connection  with  surrounding  objects,  the  effect 
diminishing  in  a  progressive  ratio  as  the  distance  of  the  object  in- 
creases. Of  these  special  organs  there  are  said  to  be  five  in  number 
which  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  all  perfectly  developed  animals. 
But  may  there  not  be  other  analogous  modes  of  motion,  producing 
analogous  effects  upon  the  living  organism,  whereby  the  animal  is 
brought  into  conscious  connection  with  surrounding  objects,  and  by 
or  through  which  it  has  a  sense  of  the  locality  or  direction  of  such 
objects  as  are  essential  to-  its  well-being  to  seek  or  avoid  ?  Admit- 
ting this,  suppose  a  flock  of  birds  have  started  on  one  of  their  migratory 
excursions,  guided  mainly  by  this  sense  of  direction,  in  pursuit  of  some 
distant  object.  Then  let  us  suppose  that  in  their  flight  they  pass 
obliquely,  but  unwittingly,  into  another  higher  stratum  or  current  of 
air  moving  with  great  velocity  in  some  other  direction,  but  toward  the 
ocean.  The  flock  would  necessarily  become  very  much  scattered,  and 
in  the  confusion  a  portion  of  them  would  be  carried  unconsciously 
out  to  sea,  beyond  the  range  of  their  sense  of  direction — having  lost 
which,  they  fly  at  random  and  at  ease,  exerting  just  sufficient  effort  to 
sustain  themselves  in  the  air ;  while  another  portion  of  the  flock,  keep- 
ing within  the  limit  of  their  sense  of  direction,  will  exhaust  all  their 
strength  vainly  endeavoring  to  reach  their  object  against  a  violent 
wind. 

So  intimately  associated  with  this  sense  of  direction  is  their  instinct 
of  self-preservation  in  avoiding  the  presence  of  man,  that  while  the 
one  is  in  abeyance,  the  other,  in  the  absence  of  anything  to  arouse  it, 
remains  dormant.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  preter- 
natural tameness  exhibited  by  the  birds  on  the  Galapagos  Islands  men- 
tioned by  Darwin. 

From  the  peculiar  properties  of  air  in  its  relation  to  heat,  the  at- 
mosphere has  a  tendency  to  form  itself  into  heterogeneous  strata,  more 
or  less  inclined  to  the  horizon  ;  each  stratum  having  a  horizontal  motion 
independent  of  the  others — a  fact  the  significance  of  which,  I  think, 
is  frequently  lost  sight  of  by  meteorologists,  more  especially  by  oyclo- 
nologists.  That  some  of  the  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere  have  an 
independent  horizontal  motion,  the  velocity  of  which  is  often  incom- 
parably greater  than  anything  we  experience  in  the  lower  stratum,  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  appearance  in  mid -ocean  of  birds,  but  of 
insects  hundreds  of  miles  from  land,  and  apparently  as  lively  as  if 
they  were  in  their  own  native  haunts.    I  have  seen  grasshoppers  at 
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least  a  thousand  mileSy*  and  dragon-flies  certainly  two  hundred  milee 
from  land.f  Daring  a  recent  voyage  from  New  Zeaknd  to  New 
South  WaieSy  and  thence  to  Japan,  frequently,  for  aeyeral  days  in 
saocesrion,  moths  and  batterflies  were  yisible  in  the  air  nearly  eyery 
hoar  in  the  day. 


THE  ILLUSION  OF  CHANCE. 

Bt  WILLIAM  A.  EDDY. 

STUDY  of  the  movements  of  events  reveals  dynamical,  necessary 
sequences,  and  contemplation  of  the  laws  of  probability,  treated 
mathematically,  generally  involves  a  mental  attitude  at  variance  with 
theories  of  luck  and  premonition.  It  is  believed  that  a  rational  treat- 
ment of  the  question  will  help  to  dispel  superstitious  ideas  by  disclosing 
the  chain  of  continuity  in  all  known  actions.  First,  we  will  consider 
events  mathematically,  or  as  illustrating  the  laws  of  probability ;  and, 
second,  as  related  to  the  practical  question  of  success  in  life.  The 
subject  includes  indirectly  the  question  of  ethics.  Wrong  or  injurious 
action  seems  to  disappear  into  a  vast  labyrinth.  As  we  judge  super- 
ficially or  by  immediate  effects,  we  are  easily  misled  into  a  belief  that 
fraud  may  result  in  permanent  gain,  or  that  oppression  will  cure  some 
political  evils.  It  is  important,  for  instance,  that  we  have  right  ideas 
regarding  the  tendency  in  affairs  whereby  continued  injustice  or  abuse 
of  power  comes  to  retribution.  The  jarring  of  the  just  relations  of 
things  leads  to  complications  too  subtile  to  be  controlled,  as  the  tyrants 
of  history  found  by  terrible  experience,  and  the  fact  that  our  control 
is  partial,  as  noticed  definitely  further  on,  should  cause  fear  of  the 
improper  use  of  power.  These  truths  well  justify  an  examination  of 
the  subject. 

Before  considering  the  more  complicated  question  of  partial  con- 
trol in  its  relation  to  success,  we  wUl  first  glance  at  the  simple  or 
direct  relations  between  familiar  events,  as  seen  in  the  calculable  uni- 
formity in  the  average  results  of  great  numbers  of  so-called  games  of 
chance.  The  numerical  results  of  card-playing  and  dice-throwing,  as 
examined  by  Professor  Venn,  have  reaffirmed  what  is  generally  known 

« **  December  18, 1876,  Utitiide  17*  24'  north,  longitude  44*  12'  west  WhUe  taking 
the  nm  at  noon,  noticed  a  number  of  grasshoppers  about  the  resseL  Made  sereral  nn- 
tooceisf  al  attempts  to  capture  one  of  them.  The  nearest  point  of  land  is  the  Island  of 
MoDtserrat,  latitude  16*  48'  north,  bngitude  62^  12'  west,  distant  1,028  miles."— {Extract 
tram  a  prirate  log.) 

t  In  the  Tldnity  of  the  rlrer  La  Plata,  Tiolent  westerly  gales,  called  pampero^^  are  of 
fraqoent  occurrence.  One  of  the  surest  precursors  of  these  gales  is  the  appearance  of 
nameroQs  dragon-flies  in  the  air.  I  hare  seen  these  insects  collecting  about  the  ship  fully 
two  hundred  miles  from  land,  off  the  entrance  of  the  rirer,  while  the  wind  was  still  blow. 
ing  a  gale  from  the  eastward. 
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— ^that  resulting  special  aggregates,  differisg  widely  in  nambery  show 
a  narrow  margin  of  difference  when  combined  into  an  average  of  many 
such  aggregates.  '^  Let  us  suppose,"  he  says,  '^  that  we  toss  up  a  penny 
a  great  many  times ;  the  results  of  the  successire  throws  may  be  said 
to  form  a  series.  The  separate  throws  of  this  series  seem  to  occur  in 
utter  disorder.  .  .  .  But  when  we  consider  the  result  of  a  long  succes- 
sion we  find  a  marked  distinction  ;  a  kind  of  order  begins  gradually 
to  emerge,  and  at  last  assumes  a  distinct  and  striking  aspect."  * 

It  is  claimed  that  at  one  time  about  two  hundred  persons  commit- 
ted suicide  annually  in  London,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  increase  of 
prosperity  or  the  extension  of  moral  influence  might  lessen  the  number. 
Human  actions,  when  compared  with  games  in  which  no  skill  is  ap- 
plied, thus  disclose  a  marked  difference  in  the  fact  that  the  average 
of  many  games  shows  a  very  small  margin  of  departure  from  calcu- 
lated uniformity,  while  during  long  periods  human  actions  arising 
from  like  causes  differ  widely,  owing  to  the  evolution  of  intelligenoe, 
which  gradually  establishes  extensive  differences.  Many  natural  phe- 
nomena go  through  long  periods  of  growth  and  decline.  But  this 
method  in  nature  may  be  far  more  difficult  to  trace  than  that  in  a 
game  of  cards.  It  is  completely  beyond  our  power  to  arrange  the 
star  systems  in  even  a  theoretical  way  that  would  seem  in  the  slightest 
degree  complete.  In  phenomena  repeated  at  conceivable  intervale, 
however,  we  may  find  the  average  as  steadily  maintained  as  that  of 
great  numbers  of  games.  This  is  seen  in  the  slight  variations  in  the 
average  of  rainfall  during  a  decade.  If  Ve  extend  the  problem  be- 
yond the  range  of  our  short  lives,  we  again  find  that  apparently  fixed 
averages  slowly  change.  It  would,  therefore,  require  inconceivable 
lapses  of  time  to  discern  the  uniformity  of  average  in  these  gradual 
changes  during  many  centuries.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  there  are 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  temperatures  of  the  north  and 
south  temperate  zones  vary  so  greatly  in  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
years  that  large  portions  of  the  globe  now  under  cultivation  will  be 
covered  \j  glaciers.  Mr.  H.  B.  Norton,  in  a  lecture  delivered  before 
the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science,f  makes  a  careful  mathematical  cal- 
culation based  on  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  He  thus  estimates 
that  the  greatest  variation  in  length  between  winters  of  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres  occurs  at  recurring  periods  of  twenty  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years.  These  great  lapses  of  time 
are,  he  claims,  accompanied  by  alternate  deep  submergence  of  the 
poles  in  accordance  with  the  gradual  change  of  the  earth's  axial  in- 
clination.   He  says : 

'^It  thus  appears  probable  that  there  have  been  many  glacial 
periods  in  each  hemisphere,  and  that  the  ocean,  like  a  mighty  pen- 
dulum, vibrates  from  pole  to  pole." 

♦  "Th6  Logic  of  Chance,**  by  John  Venn,  M.  A^  p.  5. 

t  IMhHahed  in  ''The  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  October,  18791 
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Herbert  Spencer  points  out  similar  truths  in  that  part  of  his 
philosophy  concerning  the  rhythm  of  motion :  *  ''  Every  planet,  dar- 
ing a  certain  long  period,  presents  more  of  its  northern  than  of  its 
southern  hemisphere  to  the  sun  at  the  time  of  its  nearest  approach  to 
him;  and  then,  again,  during  a  like  period,  presents  more  of  its 
southern  hemisphere  than  of  its  northern — a  recurring  coincidence 
which,  though  causing  in  some  planets  no  sensible  alterations  of 
climate,  involres  in  the  case  of  the  earth  an  epoch  of  twenty-one 
thousand  years,  during  which  each  hemisphere  goes  through  a  cycle 
of  temperate  seasons,  and  seasons  that  are  extreme  in  their  heat  and 
cold.  Nor  is  this  alL  There  is  eyen  a  yariation  of  this  yariation. 
For  the  summers  and  winters  of  the  whole  earth  become  more  or  less 
strongly  contrasted,  as  the  eccentricity  of  its  orbit  increases  and  de- 
creases. ...  So  that  in  the  quantity  of  light  and  heat  which  any 
pcntion  of  the  earth  receives  from  the  sun,  there  goes  on  a  quadruple 
ihythm,  that  of  day  and  night ;  that  of  summer  and  winter ;  that  due 
to  the  changing  position  of  the  axis  at  perihelion  and  aphelion,  tak- 
ing twenty-one  thousand  years  to  complete ;  and  jthat  involved  by 
the  variation  of  the  orbit's  eccentricity,  gone  through  in  millions  of 
years.** 

These  phenomena  illustrate  the  regularity  of  averages  on  an  im- 
mense scale.  The  differences  in  temperature  between  unusually  hot 
or  cold  seasons  in  a  given  year  all  offset  one  another  when  reduced  to 
an  average  of  a  decade  or  of  a  century,  just  as  we  assume  that  the 
great  differences  between  glacial  and  tropical  temperatures  manifest 
approximate  uniformity  in  the  long  period  above  considered.  It  is 
thus  clear  that  circumstances  or  the  motions  of  events  lead  to  sus- 
tamed  average  results  in  spite  of  seeming  irregularities.  The  slowness 
with  which  some  great  changes  take  place  is  equivalent  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  conditions  as  far  as  the  short  duration  of  our 
mdividual  consciousness  is  concerned.  The  glacial  period,  whether 
due  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  or  some  other  cause,  involves  a 
lapse  of  time  far  longer  than  is  covered  by  the  historical  record  of  the 
earliest  races,  along  down  the  line  of  mingled  civilization  and  barbar- 
ity to  the  present  time. 

In  deference  to  those  who  are  too  cautious  to  accept  any  doctrine 
of  averages  in  nature,  it  is  well  to  give  full  weight  to  an  opinion  in  a 
letter  from  Professor  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  regarding  the  glacial  period. 
He  thinks  that  every  agency  must  be  considered,  including  '^  obliquity 
of  orbit,  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  axial  variation,  and  elevated 
planes  at  the  north."  He  adds,  '^H  you  can  prove  that  in  an  ice  age 
at  the  north  the  climate  about  the  south  pole  was  ameliorated,  then 
the  fact  that  it  is  somewhat  colder  there  now  may  be  of  service." 
Beside  the  variation  in  ocean-level,  we  may  consider  it  probable  that, 
when  the  earth  cooled  from  its  primeval  molten  state,  it  was  left  with 
♦ "  Urit  Principlet,"  pp.  256,  257.  ^  . 
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slight  excess  of  elevated  surface  at  points  either  north  or  south  of  the 
equator,  and  that  in  time  this  resulted  in  difference  of  temperature,  in 
ice  accumulation,  in  axial  Tariation  due  to  unequal  attraction.  Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock's  suggestion  of  many  causes  is  yaluable  because  it 
calls  attention  to  the  possibility  or  probability  of  a  vast  and  connected 
ring  of  variations,  each  related  to  the  other,  so  that  ultimately  we  can 
only  understand  the  facts  as  illustrating  the  instability  of  the  homo- 
geneous as  taught  by  Herbert  Spencer.  But  the  oscillation  is  mani- 
fested in  so  many  other  ways  that,  even  when  it  fails  as  applied  to  a 
special  series  of  geological  facts,  we  are  still  justified  in  believing  it  as 
an  underlying  truth  not  demonstrated  in  this  case,  owing  to  our  want 
of  definite  knowledge  concerning  the  glacial  period. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  mathematical  considerations,  we  now  pass 
to  the  identity  pervading  widely  different  phenomena.  In  addition 
to  this  law  by  which  exceptional  events  are  found  to  accord  with  a 
certain  average,  we  further  find  identity  in  various  kinds  of  action. 
When  the  ice  on  the  river  is  rent  with  a  sound  like  the  booming  of 
cannon,  we  detect  some  resemblance  to  the  rumbling  of  an  earthquake. 
Hence  the  theory  may  be  that  the  subterranean  sound  involves  the 
cracking  of  rocky  strata.  The  motion  of  a  small  whirlpool,  of  a  tor- 
nado, of  the  solar  system,  and  hypothetically  of  great  extents  of 
nebulous  matter,  discloses  an  undercurrent  of  identity  indicating  that 
we  should  not  value  the  event  in  itself,  but  the  wide  play  of  phenomena 
so  represented.  We  may  further  conclude  that  the  material  universe, 
as  far  as  known,  is  of  value  as  standing  for  something  beside  optical 
appearances  and  mechanism.  Aside  from  this  representative  value, 
concerning  sidereal  systems,  men  of  genius  may  discern  direct  practi- 
cal power  in  small  things,  as  in  the  following  instances  :  Watt  applies 
to  a  wider  use  the  lifting  power  of  steam,  as  seen  in  the  upward  mo- 
tion of  a  tea-kettle  cover,*  and  Edison  applies  the  lessened  friction 
between  electrified  metal  and  rough  paper  to  the  general  purpose  of 
reducing  the  friction  of  machinery — at  present  this  principle  is  used 
to  increase  the  sounding  power  of  the  telephone.  Many  things  appear 
trifiing  because  we  fail  to  see  in  them  the  wonderful  analogies  await- 
ing disclosure  and  the  possibilities  of  development,  so  that  lack  of 
perception  or  combining  power  is  the  main  condition  of  our  helpless- 
ness in  the  presence  of  many  forms  of  material  action  or  phenomena. 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  idea  of  mastery  through  knowledge  and 
continuous  effort,  we  find  the  belief  in  luck,  the  central  idea  of  which 
is  that  a  bias  in  our  favor  may  pervade  events.  The  notion  of  natural 
order  in  events,  followed  regardless  of  persons,  substitutes  for  the  iUn- 
sion  of  luck  the  truth  of  a  mere  coincidence  between  what  we  like  and 
what  results.  Such  favorable  coincidences  when  not  read  aright  have 
wrecked  the  lives  of  some  men  who  might  otherwise  have  developed 
useful  powers.  A  careful  study  of  such  a  fortunate  turn  of  events 
*  The  stoiy  has  been  discredited,  but  the  truth  is  applicable. 
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reveals  some  unpleasant  but  irresistible  facts — that  a  sustained  fayor- 
able  coincidence  is  very  rare  and  likely  to  be  of  doubtful  permanent 
yaine,  because  there  is  not  a  proper  development  of  personal  quality 
whereby  no  injury  will  result  from  prosperity.  The  fortunate  person 
tries  to  swim  in  a  sea  of  new  conditions  which  he  has  not  reached  by 
a  natural  process  of  growth.  The  phrase  '^  always  lucky  ^  is  open  to 
two  objections  not  easily  set  aside,  owing  to  the  profound  complexity 
of  events :  that  the  person  may  have  skill,  tact,  agreeableness ;  and  that 
there  may  be  error,  owing  to  the  special  or  restricted  yiew  of  the  per- 
son judging.  Belief  in  luck  is  directly  and  practically  objectionable, 
because  it  leads  to  submission  in  matters  requiring  action. 

Another  singular  but  essentially  superstitious  idea  at  times  gains 
credence.  A  connection  between  two  events  is  affirmed  strongly  in 
proportion  to  lack  of  evidence,  or  it  is  assumed  that  an  event  has 
necessary  relation  to  personal  welfare.  This  was  well  illustrated  by 
an  occurrence  in  the  central  part  of  Illinois  during  the  presidential 
contest  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas.  Two  flag-staffs,  about  two 
handred  feet  high,  had  been  put  up  in  the  Court-House  Square  of  the 
town.  Jnst  before  the  election  the  staff  in  honor  of  Douglas  fell, 
owing  to  a  defect  in  the  timber.  It  was  at  once  thought  that  this 
foreshadowed  the  defeat  of  Douglas,  and  when  the  result  seemed  to 
verify  this  prophecy  the  superstitious  impression  became  stronger  than 
ever. 

Our  tendency  to  fill  the  unknown  with  imposing  possibilities  is  a 
natural  and  perhaps  justifiable  effect  of  the  profound  mysteries  of  life 
and  being  which  stimulate  our  curiosity  and  imagination,  but  there  is 
absurdity  in  postulating  connections  between  special  events  which  are 
much  better  explained  by  means  of  the  usual  physical  factors  and  the 
reason.  With  some  persons  the  supposed  relation  between  death  and 
thirteen  at  table  seems  impressive,  because  it  is  assumed  that  there  is 
mterference  owing  to  unknown  laws  of  action  or  association.  It  may 
seem  incredible  that  any  well-educated  person  should  hold  this  belief 
seriously,  yet  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  it  has  influenced  many 
who  were  able  in  action,  if  not  in  dealing  with  questions  of  causation. 
As  death  and  thirteen  at  table  are  both  quite  common,  it  follows  that 
the  concentration  of  attention  upon  this  or  any  usual  number  must 
result  in  the  observation  of  many  coincidences.  An  absence  of  the 
coincidence  is  easily  overlooked,  because  the  allowance  of  one  year  for 
the  death  to  occur  causes  the  prophecy  to  be  forgotten.  The  disclosure 
of  this  or  any  other  causal  connection  at  once  deprives  the  superstitious 
idea  of  its  assumed  value.  This  is  evident  in  a  like  instance  if  we 
maintain  that  spilling  salt  has  relation  to  calamity  because  it  indicates 
carelessness  and  nervousness.  Nature  never  overlooks  carelessness, 
and  nervousness  may  arise  from  consciousness  of  impending  trouble  ; 
hence  statistics  might  show  (if  we  could  eliminate  other  influences) 
that  persons  who  spill  salt  or  upset  things  are  more  liable  to  disaster 
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than  others.  The  rejection  of  a  natural  cause  is  unfortunate,  because 
it  is  one  form  of  the  belief  that  an  imagined  relation  is  objective.  It 
is  assuming  that  an  eyent  will  necessarily  conform  to  a  prophecy  made 
entirely  without  reasonable  data.  George  Eliot  pointed  out  this  ab- 
sence of  reason  by  saying,  in  effect,  that  some  people  are  surprised  at 
the  presence  of  an  eiil  which  they  have  done  everything  to  produce, 
and  at  the  absence  of  a  wished-f  or  result  which  they  have  done  nothing 
to  attain. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION  FEOM  A  MEDICAL  POINT  OF 

VIEW.* 

By  T.  S.  CLOUSTON,  M.  D. 

THERE  are  a  good  many  reasons  why  physicians  should  have  opin- 
ions about  the  education  of  youth  rather  different  from  those  held 
by  most  of  the  public  and  of  the  professional  educators.  Their  whole 
art  is  founded  on  the  study  of  the  human  being — ^his  beginning,  his 
development,  his  course,  his  decay,  and  his  death.  All  his  structures 
and  all  his  functions  are  carefully  inquired  into.  A  doctor  must  now- 
adays be  a  physiologist,  and  a  physiologist  includes  the  mental  as  well 
as  the  bodily  functions  of  man  in  his  range  of  inquiry.  In  fact,  it  is 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  physiological  mode  of  studying  human 
nature  that  man  is  looked  on  as  a  whole — body  and  mind  together— a 
unity,  in  which  they  can  not  be  studied  apart  from  each  other.  Then 
the  practical  aims  of  modem  medicine,  founded  on  this  enlarged  study 
of  man,  are  getting  to  be  more  and  more  concentrated  on  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  diseases,  and  not  merely  for  their  cure.  To  pre- 
vent disease  one  must  control  the  conditions  of  life.  Especially  in 
youth,  when  the  human  being  is  most  amenable  to  influences  for  good 
and  evil  that  affect  the  whole  future  life,  must  one  regulate  the  con- 
ditions of  life,  if  health  is  to  be  preserved.  The  doctor  finds  that 
health  means  far  more  than  a  good  digestion.  It  means  a  conscious 
sense  of  well-being  all  over,  contentment,  power  of  work,  capacity  to 
resist  evil  influences,  and,  to  some  extent,  good  morality.  It  means  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  The  process  and  the  method  of  educa- 
tion undoubtedly  influence  health  strongly.  If  the  educator  has  dam- 
aged the  health,  the  doctor  is  expected  to  put  it  right*  An  important 
part  of  the  physician's  duty  is  to  study  the  sum-total  of  a  man's  heredi- 
tary tendencies,  and  his  bodily  weak  or  strong  points,  what  is  com- 
monly called  his  constitution.  He  finds  that  education  in  many  of  its 
modem  forms  may  be  either  a  most  helpful  or  a  most  dangerous  pro- 
cess to  many  constitutions.    In  fact,  the  modem  physician  is  rather 

*  Lecture  deliTered  at  the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  Norember,  1882. 
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disposed  to  set  np  as  the  skilled  engineer  of  the  human  machine,  and 
the  authoritative  exponent  of  its  proper  treatment  in  all  its  depart- 
mentSy  both  when  it  is  working  rightly  as  well  as  when  it  goes 
wrong. 

A  oarefnl  stndj  of  the  qualities  and  capacities  of  one's  material  is 
the  yery  first  thing  to  be  done  before  determining  the  wear  and  tear 
to  which  it  is  to  be  subjected,  or  arranging  the  work  it  is  to  do.  This 
is  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  when  an  ordinary  machine  is  to  be 
made,  however  complicated.  The  iron  and  the  steel  of  the  locomotive 
can  be  most  accurately  tested.  Tet  all  prudent  engineers  allow  an 
enormous  margin  for  casualties.  The  actual  strain  put  on  is  not  half 
of  what  the  machinery  could  really  bear.  Who  would  subject  the 
plates  of  a  boiler  to  a  pressure  just  up  to  their  bursting-point  ?  Na- 
ture in  her  mechanics  usually  maJces  much  more  allowance  than  engi- 
neers do.  The  heart  of  an  animal  could  send  five  times  the  amount 
of  blood  that  it  has  to  propel  at  twice  the  rate  of  the  normal  blood- 
current.  The  arterial  pipes  that  contain  and  conduct  the  blood  to  the 
extremities  are  of  sufficient  thickness  and  strength  to  resist  five  times 
the  pressure  put  on  them  day  by  day.  The  stomach  in  a  healthy  man 
has  usually  the  power  of  digesting  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of  food 
really  needed  for  nourishing  the  body.  Woo  betide  the  diners-out,  if 
it  stopped  short  just  at  the  point  when  enough  for  Nature's  wants  had 
been  digested  1  This  principle  of  having  a  reserve  of  spare  power 
beyond  the  ordinary  daily  needs,  only  to  be  called  into  operation  on 
rare  and  special  occasions,  is  Nature's  principle  throughout  the  whole 
region  of  life.  She  scatters  seeds  by  the  million  where  thousands  only 
can  grow. 

There  is  a  law  of  Nature,  too,  that  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  prin- 
ciples I  am  going  to  advocate  to-night.  It  is  this,  that  every  living 
being  has  from  its  birth  a  limit  of  growth  and  development  in  aJl  direc- 
tions beyond  which  it  can  not  possibly  go  by  any  amount  of  forcing. 
Han  can  not  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature.  The  blacksmith's  arm  can 
not  grow  beyond  a  certain  limit.  The  cricketer's  quickness  can  not 
be  increased  beyond  this  inexorable  point.  The  thinker's  effort  can 
not  extend  further  than  this  fixed  limit  of  brain-power  in  each  roan. 
This  limit  is  fixed  at  different  points  in  each  man  in  regard  to  his  vari- 
ous powers,  but  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  you  can  not  go  in  any 
direction  in  each  faculty  and  organ. 

Hie  capacity  for  being  educated  or  developed  in  youth,'  the  recep- 
tive capacity  of  each  brain,  is  definitely  fixed  as  to  each  brain  of  each 
young  man  and  woman. 

Then  the  important  laws  of  hereditary  transmission  of  weaknesses 
and  peculiarities  and  strong  points  must  be  studied  and  kept  in  mind, 
80  far  as  we  know  them,  by  the  educator  of  youth.  To  hear  some 
persons  talk,  you  would  imagine  that  every  youth  and  maid  had  a  con- 
stitution as  free  from  faults  and  weak  points,  and  as  little  liable  to  go 
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wroDgy  as  a  forty-shilling  watch.    Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
every  man  and  woman  is  like  their  progenitors  in  the  main.    It  takes 
generations  for  new  conditions  of  life  to  eradicate  hereditary  pecul- 
iarities, and  then  they  are  always  tending  to  come  back    These  heredi- 
tary peculiarities  in  yoath  are  mostly  not  seen  as  actualities  that  can 
be  pointed  out  and  proved  to  exist  by  any  outward  signs.    They  exist 
as  potentialities  only,  and  come  out  as  actual  measurable  and  ascertain- 
able facts  at  certain  ages,  or  under  certain  conditions.     A  young  man 
who  inherits  gout  strongly  may  for  the  first  five-and-twenty  years  of 
his  life  be  absolutely  free  from  any  trace  of  the  disease.    Tet  we  are 
warranted  in  inferring  that  something  is  there  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  diet  and  conditions  of  life,  if  we  wish  to  contract 
and  eradicate  the  tendency.     Many  nervous  disease  and  conditions 
are  the  most  hereditary  of  all,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  think  that, 
in  those  subject  to  them,  the  conditions  of  life,  and  the  treatment  to 
which  the  brain  an^  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system  are  subjected  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  building  of  the  constitution — ^that  is,  during  ado- 
lescence from  thirteen  to  twenty-five — are  of  the  highest  importance 
in  hastening  and  accentuating,  or  retarding  and  lessening,  those  nerv- 
ous peculiarities.     The  problems  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
qualities  and  tendencies  to  disease  are  some  of  the  most  wonderful  in 
nature,  and^  they  are  as  yet  by  no  means  clearly  elucidated.    Many  of 
them,  as  yet,  can  not  be  brought  under  any  law.    In  our  present  state 
of  physiological  knowledge,  it  is,  for  instance,  a  quite  inconceivable 
thing  what  takes  place  when  we  have  two  generations  of  perfectly 
healthy  persons  intervening  between  an  insane  great-grandmother  and 
an  insane  great-grandchild.    The  grandparent  and  the  parent  carried 
something  in  their  constitutions  which  was  never  appreciable  to  us  at 
alL    Tet  it  was  there  just  as  certainly  as  if  it  had  broken  out  as  a  dis- 
ease.   It  is  one  of  the  future  problems  of  physiology  and  medicine  to 
deduce  the  exact  laws  of  heredity  in  living  beings,  and  to  counteract 
the  evil  hereditary  tendencies  through  conditions  of  life.    To  do  the 
latter  we  shall  undoubtedly  have  to  begin  early  in  life,  and  we  shall 
have  to  control  the  education  especially,  and  make  it  conformable  to 
Nature's  indications,  laws,  and  conditions. 

Another  law  of  living  beings  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  this  :  There  is 
a  certain  general  energy  in  the  organism  which  may  be  used  in  many 
directions,  and  may  take  different  forms,  such  as  for  growth,  nutrition, 
muscular  force,  thinking,  feeling,  or  acquiring  knowledge,  according 
as  it  is  called  out  or  needed.  But  its  total  amount  is  strictly  limited, 
and  if  it  is  used  to  do  one  thing,  then  it  is  not  available  for  another. 
If  you  use  the  force  of  your  steam-engine  for  generating  electricity, 
you  can  not  have  it  for  sawing  your  wood.  If  you  have  the  vital 
energy  doing  the  work  of  building  the  bones  and  muscles  and  brain 
during  the  year  that  a  girl  grows  two  inches  in  height,  and  gains  a 
stone  in  weight,  you  can  not  have  it  that  year  for  the  acquisition  of 
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knowledge  and  for  study.  If  by  nndae  pressure  yon  do  call  np  and 
use  for  edacation  the  energy  that  ought  to  go  toward  growth  and 
Btrengthening  the  body,  you  produce  a  small  and  unhealthy  specimen 
of  humanityy  just  like  those  plants  which  have  had  their  flowers  un- 
duly forced,  and  are  deficient  in  bulk  and  hardiness,  and  will  not  pro- 
dace  seed.  Nature  disposes  of  her  energies  in  a  human  being  in  due 
proportion  to  the  wants  of  each  organ  and  faculty.  There  is  a  nat- 
and  and  harmonious  relation  which  each  bears  to  the  other.  Thu  re- 
Ution  is  different  in  different  persons,  and  at  different  periods  of  life. 
The  plowman  takes  up  most  of  his  energy  in  muscular  effort  and  in 
the  repair  of  waste  muscle,  and  he  has  little  left  for  thinking.  The 
student  uses  his  up  in  the  mental  effort  of  his  brain,  and  has  little  left 
for  heavy  musculiur  work.  No  doubt  Nature  is  sometimes  prodigal  of 
energy,  and  proyides  enough  for  the  high-pressure  working  of  both 
the  brain  and  the  muscles  in  some  cases.  But  this  is  not  the  rule,  and 
should  not  be  assumed  as  applicable  to  many  persons.  At  the  differ- 
oit  periods  of  life  Nature  uses  up  her  available  energy  in  different 
ways.  She  allocates  it  in  babyhood  chiefly  to  body-growth,  in  early 
girlhood  partly  to  growth  and  partly  to  brain  development ;  in  adoles- 
cence, the  period  of  which  I  am  to  speak  chiefly  to-night,  her  effort 
is  evidently  to  complete  the  building  up  of  the  structures  everywhere, 
to  bring  to  full  development  the  various  functions,  to  strengthen 
and  harmonize  the  whole  body  and  the  brain,  so  that  they  shall  be 
able  to  produce,  and  do  in  the  succeeding  years  of  full  maturity  all  that 
they  are  capable  of.  It  is  certainly  not  a  period  of  production,  but  of 
acquisition.  If  the  original  constitution  derived  from  ancestry  has 
been  good,  if  the  conditions  of  life  in  childhood  have  been  favorable, 
if  the  education  has  been  of  the  right  kind,  developing  the  whole  being 
in  all  her  faculties  equally  and  harmoniously  after  Nature's  plan,  and 
if  the  period  of  adolescence  has  crowned  and  completed  every  organ 
and  every  faculty,  no  faculty  being  unduly  called  on  to  the  impov- 
erishment of  the  others,  then  we  expect,  and  indeed  must  have,  a 
woman  in  health,  which  means  happiness,  with  the  full  capacity  for 
work,  for  production,  and  for  resisting  hurtful  influences,  and  for  liv- 
ing her  allotted  time.  But  this  can  only  result  from  a  harmonious  and 
healthy  devdopmenty  which  we  may  take  as  the  physician's  word  to 
denote  education  in  his  sense.  It  can  only  result  from  regarding  the 
woman  as  a  unit,  body  and  mind  inseparable  ;  it  can  only  result  from 
the  educator's  efforts  being  on  the  lines  of  Nature's  facts,  and  Nature's 
harmonies,  and  Nature's  laws. 

Another  fact  in  regard  to  the  vital  energies  and  forces  of  the  hu- 
man body  is  this  :  That  you  may  use  up  by  an  undue  push  and  press- 
ure at  one  time  of  life  the  power  that  ought  to  have  been  spread  out 
over  long  periods.  We  see  this  daily  in  men  who  have  had  trying  or 
or  excited  lives  and  occupations.  Some  of  them  wear  out  soon,  and 
grow  old  soon,  and  are  old  men  with  no  energy  or  vitality  left  at  fifty. 
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What  you  put  into  one  period  of  life  you  want  at  another.  If  with 
ten  tons  of  coal  in  the  tender  you  keep  yonr  locomotive  mnninsp  at 
sixty  miles  an  hour  for  the  first  two  hours,  you  do  not  expect  it  to  do 
this  for  long.  Each  period  of  life  has  its  peculiar  forces  and  energies 
in  which  it  is  specially  rich.  In  adolescence  the  strong  points,  mental 
and  bodily,  are  very  marked.  I  shall  specially  allude  to  them  by-and- 
by.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  they  are  not  thinking  or  intense 
repression  of  all  the  general  energies  so  as  to  concentrate  them  in  men- 
tal work.  This  may  be  done,  but  the  question  is.  Is  it  well  to  do  it  ? 
Does  it  make  life  more  complete  and  happy  to  do  so,  looking  at  life  as 
a  whole  ?  A  physician,  like  a  philosopher,  must  look  on  life  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  not  on  one  portion  of  it  only,  as  the  educational- 
ist is  perforce  obliged  to  do,  having  nothing  to  do  with  it  afterward. 
Like  many  architects  and  contractors  building  our  houses  for  us,  they 
turn  out  an  article  finished  up  to  the  standard  of  the  time,  and  then 
hand  it  over  to  you.  They  never  see  it  again.  Its  future  does  not 
concern  them  much.  I  have  often  proposed  that  your  architect  and 
contractor  should  be  bound  to  come  and  look  at  your  house  every  five 
years  for  the  first  twenty,  and  should  get  certain  deferred  payments 
at  these  periods  according  as  the  work  is  standing,  and  no  defects 
developing.  So  I  would  have  the  educator's  reputation  depend, 
not  on  what  he  has  turned  out  at  twenty-one,  but  on  the  result  at 
forty  or  fifty  or  sixty.  Education  is  a  preparation  for  the  work  of 
life,  not  a  thing  that  is  good  in  itself.  If  it  has  helped  life  to  be 
healthy,  happy,  successful,  and  long,  then  it  has  been  good ;  if  in 
any  degree  it  has  caused  disease,  unhappiness,  non-success,  then  it  has 
been  bad. 

There  is  another  vital  fact  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature  that 
needs  to  be  taken  into  account — at  least  I  for  one  believe  it  to  be  a 
fact.  It  is  this,  that  one  generation  may,  by  living  at  high  pressure, 
or  under  specially  unfavorable  conditions,  exhaust  and  use  up  more 
than  its  share  of  energy.  That  is,  it  may  draw  a  bill  on  posterity,  and 
transmit  to  the  next  generation  not  enough  to  pay  it.  I  believe  many 
of  us  are  now  having  the  benefit  of  the  calm,  unexciting,  lazy  lives  of 
our  forefathers  of  the  last  generation.  They  stored  up  energy  for  us ; 
now  we  are  using  it.  The  question  is,  Can  we  begin  at  adolescence, 
work  at  high  pressure,  keep  this  up  during  our  lives  (which  in  that  case 
will  be  on  an  average  rather  short),  and  yet  transmit  to  our  posterity 
enough  vital  energy  for  their  needs  ?  How  often  it  has  happened,  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  that  people  who  for  generations  have  exhib- 
ited no  special  energy,  blaze  out  in  tremendous  bursts  of  national 
greatness  for  a  time,  and  then  almost  die  out !  The  Tartars  under 
Genghis  Ehan,  the  Turks  when  they  overawed  Europe,  the  Arabs 
when  they  conquered  Spain,  are  examples.  We  must  take  care  that 
this  does  not  happen  to  us.  How  often  we  see  a  quiet  country  family, 
that  has  for  generations  led  quiet,  humdrum  lives,  suddenly  produce 
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one  or  two  great  men,  and  then  relapse  into  greater  obscurity  tban  be- 
fore, or  become  degenerate  and  die  oat  altogether  I 

Another  fact  in  the  body  and  mind  history  of  human  beings  is  this, 
that  there  are  certain  physiological  eras  or  periods  in  life,  each  of 
which  has  a  certain  meaning.  The  chief  of  such  eras  are  childhood, 
puberty,  adolescence,  maturity,  the  climacteric,  and  senility.  We  have 
to  ascertain,  What  does  Nature  mean  by  these  eras  ?  What  does  it 
striye  to  attain  to  in  each  period  ?  What  are  the  ideal  conditions  of 
each  ?  No  one  of  these  periods  can  be  studied  from  a  bodily  point  of 
▼lew  alone,  or  from  a  mental  point  of  view  alone.  They  must  be  re- 
garded from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  living  being,  with  all  its 
powers  and  faculties,  bodily  and  mental.  Not  only  so,  but  in  most 
cases  the  inherited  weaknesses  must  be  taken  into  account  too.  Those 
eras  of  lif o  can  not  be  fully  understood  looked  at  with  reference  to  the 
individuaL  Their  meaning  is  only  seen  when  the  social  life,  the  an- 
cestral life,  and  the  life  of  the  future  race,  are  all  taken  into  account. 
And  this  is  what  makes  some  proper  attention  to  those  eras  so  very 
important  from  the  social  as  well  as  the  physician's  point  of  view.  If 
they  are  not  imderstood,  and  so  are  mismanaged,  not  only  the  individ- 
ual suffers,  but  society  and  the  race  of  the  future.  Particularly  the 
era  of  adolescence  is  important,  for  it  is  the  summer  ripening  time  in 
the  vital  history.  If  the  grain  is  poorly  matured,  it  is  not  good  for 
either  eating  or  sowing. 

Such  is  the  physician's,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  the  physiolo- 
gist's, way  of  regarding  a  woman,  her  development,  and  her  education. 
It  is  because  we  do  not  think  the  average  parent  and  the  professional 
educator  in  the  technical  sense  always  take  this  wide  view,  but  that 
the  professional  enthusiasm  of  the  latter  takes  account  of,  and  tries  to 
cultivate,  one  set  of  faculties  only,  viz.,  the  mental ;  because  we  think 
the  public  mind  is  getting  to  regard  as  all-important  in  female  educa- 
tion what  we  think  is  not  so  important,  and  so  to  take  little  account  of 
what  we  regard  as  of  supreme  importance  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
race — ^viz.,  the  constitution  and  the  health— that  I  think  that  the  physi- 
ological view  of  female  education  should  be  brought  forward  and  pre- 
sented to  the  public  mind  more  frequently  than  is  the  case  ;  while  the 
bad  results  in  after-life  of  disregarding  Nature's  laws,  as  these  results 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  physician,  should  be  strongly  and  clearly 
brought  before  the  general  mass  of  parents  and  educators.  It  is  not  a 
matter  that  concerns  the  physician  and  his  immediate  patient  only.  It 
concerns  the  whole  of  the  people. 

I  shall  now  enter  more  into  detail  in  illustration  of  the  general 
principles  I  have  mentioned,  as  applied  to  that  period  of  the  life  of  a 
young  woman  when  the  chief  part  of  her  education  is  going  on.  I  am 
not  gobg  to  speak  much  of  the  period  of  childhood,  or  up  to  the  age 
of  thirteen  or  so.  Before  that  time  it  is  no  doubt  important  that  edu- 
cation should  be  conducted  on  physiological  principles,  with  due  regard 
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to  the  growth  of  the  whole  organism,  and  therefore  without  too  many 
hoars  of  mental  work,  with  plenty  of  play  and  rest,  and  in  well-ven- 
tilated school-rooms.  During  the  period  of  childhood  few  girls  wUl 
overwork  themselves.  If  it  is  done,  it  is  by  ontside  pressure,  and  any 
bad  effects  are  usually  temporary,  and  easily  got  over  by  a  little  rest, 
and  a  good  holiday  in  the  country. 

The  era  of  adolescence  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  from  a 
bodily  and  mental  point  of  view  in  young  men  and  women,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  latter.  Bodily,  the  child  eats,  sleeps,  grows,  plays,  and 
does  what  she  is  told.  life  has  no  seriousness.  Everything  in  the 
body  and  mind  is  inchoate  and  unformed.  Nothing  indicates  perma- 
nence. There  are  great  and  constant  muscular  energy,  noise,  sound 
sleep,  quick  digestion.  The  delights  of  life  consist  in  sweets  and 
games,  the  imagination  is  shallow,  the  affections  are  instinctive,  '^  char- 
acter "  is  nascent ;  there  is  no  morality  in  any  correct  sense,  and  no 
real  religious  sentiment.  There  is  little  liability  to  nervous  diseases  ex- 
cept those  affecting  the  muscular  system  ;  there  are  no  neuralgias,  no 
liability  to  mental  diseases,  and  most  other  diseases  are  sharp  and  soon 
over.  It  is  very  different  with  the  girl  when  adolescence  commences. 
Then  bodily  energies  of  a  new  kind  begin  to  arise,  vast  tracts  of  brain 
quite  unused  before  are  brought  into  active  exercise.  The  growth 
assumes  a  different  direction  and  type,  awkwardness  of  movement  be- 
comes possible,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  grace  never  before  attainable 
can  be  acquired.  The  bones  begin  to  cohere  and  solidify  at  their  ends, 
and  the  soft  cartilage  joinings  to  get  firmer.  The  tastes  for  food  and 
drink  often  change.  Bread  and  butter  and  sweets  no  longer  satisfy 
entirely.  Stronger  and  more  stimulating  foods  are  craved.  The  car- 
riage and  walk  change.  The  lines  of  beauty  begin  to  develop.  But 
the  mental  changes  are  even  more  striking.  All  that  is  specially  char- 
acteristic of  woman  begins  to  appear ;  childish  things  are  put  away ; 
dolls  no  longer  give  pleasure.  For  the  first  time  distinct  individual 
mental  peculiarities  show  themselves.  The  effective  portion  of  the 
mental  nature  begins  to  assume  altogether  new  forms,  and  to  acquire 
a  new  power.  Literature  and  poetry  begin  to  be  understood  in  a  vague 
way,  and  the  latter  often  becomes  a  passion.  The  imagination  becomes 
strengthened,  and  is  directed  into  different  channels  from  before.  The 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  and  of  duty  becomes  then  more  active. 
Morality  in  a  rea}  sense  is  possible.  A  sense  of  the  seriousness  and 
responsibility  of  life  may  be  said  then  to  awaken  for  the  first  time. 
The  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  acquired.  The  religious  instinct 
arises  then  for  the  first  time  in  any  power.  Modesty  and  diffidence  in 
certain  circumstances  are  for  the  first  time  seen.  The  emotional  nature 
acquires  depth,  and  tenderness  appears.  The  r^l  events  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  future  are  reflected  in  vague  and  dream-like  emotions 
and  longings  that  have  much  bliss  in  them,  but  not  a  little  too  of 
seriousness  and  difficulty.    The  adolescent  feels  instinctively  that  she 
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has  DOW  entered  a  new  country,  the  face  of  which  she  does  not  know, 
bat  which  may  be  foil  of  good  and  happiness  to  her.  The  reasoning 
faculty  acquires  more  backbone,  but  is  as  yet  the  slave  of  the  instincts 
and  the  emotions.  A  conception  of  an  ideal  in  anything  is  then  at- 
tamable,  and  the  ideal  is  very  apt  to  take  the  place  of  the  real.  The 
relations  and  feelings  toward  the  other  sex  utterly  change,  and  the 
change  makes  its  subject  liable  to  tremendous  emotional  cataclysms, 
that  may  utterly  overmaster  the  rest  of  the  mental  life.  There  is  a 
subjective  egoism,  and  often  selfishness,  tending  toward  objective 
dualism.  There  is  resolute  action  from  instinct,  and  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  set  at  defiance  calculatio|i  and  reason.  All  those  changes  go 
hand  in  hand  with  bodily  changes  and  bodily  development.  There  is 
a  direct  action  and  interaction  between  body  and  mind,  all  through. 
Accompanying  all  these  there  a,re,  when  health  is  present,  a  constant 
ebullition  of  animal  spirits,  a  joyous  feeling,  a  pleasure  in  life  for  its 
own  sake,  and  there  is  a  craving  for  light  and  beauty  in  something. 
There  should  not  only  be  enough  energy  in  the  body  and  mind  to  do 
work,  but  there  should  be  some  to  spare  for  fun  and  frolic,  which  is 
just  Nature's  pleasant  way  of  expending  vital  force  that  is  not  needed 
at  the  time  for  anything  else. 

For  the  origination,  for  the  gradual  evolution  of  all  these  mental 
changes  into  perfect  womanhood,  there  are  needed  corresponding  bod- 
ily developments.  Without  these  we  should  have  none  of  those  mar- 
velous mental  and  emotional  phenomena  properly  evolved  and  de- 
veloped. If  the  health  is  weak,  the  nutrition  poor,  the  bodily  functions 
disordered  and  imperfect,  and  the  nervous  force  impaired,  we  are  liable 
to  have  the  whole  feminine  mental  development  arrested  or  distorted. 
If  undue  calls  are  made  on  the  nervous  force,  or  the  mental  power, 
or  the  bodily  energies,  the  perfection  of  nature  can  not  be  attained, 
and  womanhood  is  reached  without  the  characteristic  womanly  quali- 
ties of  mind  or  body.  The  fair  ideal  is  distorted.  The  girl  student 
who  has  concentrated  all  her  force  on  cramming  book  knowledge, 
neglecting  her  bodily  requirements  ;  the  girl  betrothed  who  has  been 
allowed  to  fall  in  love  before  her  emotional  nature  was  largely  enough 
developed  ;  and  the  girl  drudge  who  has  been  exhausted  with  physical 
labor — all  alike  are  apt  to  suffer  the  effects  of  an  inharmonious,  and 
therefore  an  unhealthy,  mental  and  bodily  constitution.  The  body 
and  the  mind  go  in  absolute  unison,  just  as  the  blush  on  the  maiden's 
cheek  comes  and  goes  with  emotion,  as  the  brightness  and  mobility  of 
her  features  go  with  mental  vivacity  and  happiness. 

AU  those  mental  and  bodily  changes  are  not  sudden,  nor  fully 
completed  and  brought  to  perfection  at  once  ;  it  takes  on  an  average 
from  ten  to  twelve  years  before  they  are  fully  completed.  All  that 
time  they  are  going  on,  and  during  that  time  there  is  an  immense 
strain  on  the  constitution.  All  that  time  the  whole  organic  nature 
is  b  a  state  of  what  we  call  instability  :  that  is,  it  is  liable  to  be  upset 
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in  its  working  by  slight  causes.  The  calls  on  the  inherent  vital  energy 
to  carry  on  and  to  bring  to  the  harmonious  perfection  of  full  woman- 
hood all  these  combined  bodily  and  mental  qualities  I  have  referred 
to,  during  these  ten  or  twelve  years,  is  very  great  indeed. 

We  physicians  maintain  that  this  period  is  one  of  momentous  im- 
portance, and  we  have  good  reason  to  know  this,  for  we  are  often 
called  on  to  treat  diseases  that  arise  then,  and,  having  originated  then, 
have  been  fully  matured  afterward.  The  risks  and  the  dang«*8  to 
body  and  mind  are  then  very  great  indeed.  We  count  it  a  fearful 
risk  to  run,  not  merely  that  actual  disease  should  be  brought  on,  but 
that  a  girl  capable  of  being  developed  into  a  healthy  and  happy 
woman,  with  a  rounded  feminine  constitution  after  Nature's  type — the 
only  type  that  secures  happiness  and  satisfaction  to  a  woman — should 
by  bad  management,  misdirected  education,  or  bad  conditions  of  life, 
grow  into  a  distorted,  unnatural,  and  "therefore  unhappy  woman,  who 
can  not  get  out  of  the  life  that  she  has  only  to  live  once  all  that  it  is 
capable  of  yielding  her.  Like  all  the  other  physiological  eras  of  life, 
that  of  adolescence  only  comes  once.  If  the  developing  process,  which 
is  its  chief  characteristic,  is  not  completed,  then  it  is  missed  for  life. 
Whatever  is  done  then  is  final ;  whatever  is  left  undone  is  also  final 
If  a  woman  is  not  formed  at  twenty-five,  the  chances  are  she  wiU  never 
be  so  ;  if  she  is  not  healthy  then,  she  probably  will  not  be  so.  Who 
in  his  senses  can  deny  that  it  is  far  better  for  nineteen  women  out 
of  twenty  to  be  healthy  than  to  be  intellectually  well  educated  ?  No 
acquirements  of  knowledge  can  possibly  make  up  for  health  in  after- 
life. There  is  an  organic  happiness  that  goes  only  with  good  health 
and  a  harmoniously  constituted  body  and  mind.  Without  that  or- 
ganic happiness  life  is  not  worth  having.  Cheerfulness  is  one  of  the 
best  outward  signs  of  this  perfect  hedth,  and  what  woman  has  not 
missed  her  vocation  in  the  world  who  is  not  cheerful  ?  A  general 
sense  of  well-being  is  the  best  conscious  proof  of  perfect  health.  It 
underlies  all  enduring  happiness.  It  means  good  and  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  mind  and  body,  properly  working  functions,  and  totis- 
fied  organic  needs.  Any  method  of  education  that  impairs  this  must 
be  bad  and  one-sided. 

Here  it  may  be  necessary  to  correct  a  too  common  notion  that  the 
brain  only  subserves  mental  work.  To  hear  the  common  expression 
*^  brain-work,"  one  would  imagine  that  muscular  exercise,  ordinary 
employments,  and  digestion,  could  go  on  without  the  brain's  working 
at  all.  No  idea  could  be  more  mistaken.  The  brain  is  a  most  com- 
plicated organ  in  structure  and  function,  that  regulates  the  working 
of  every  portion  of  the  body,  that  has  certain  portions  of  it  devoted 
to  motion  and  feeling,  and  passion,  and  digestion,  and  body-growth, 
and  nutrition,  etc.  It  is  the  one  organ  that  dominates  all  the  others, 
regulating  and  harmonizing  all  their  functions.  If  one  side  of  it  is 
injured  during  growth,  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  is  left  stunted 
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and  partially  paralyzed,  as  well  as  the  mental  power  weakened.  If 
undue  calls  are  made  on  one  part,  the  other  portions  suffer.  Now  this 
wondrous  and  as  yet  only  partially  known  organ  has  grown  most  of 
its  g^wth,  in  so  far  as  mere  bulk  is  concerned,  by  the  time  adolescence 
begins.  But  its  higher  qualities — its  force,  its  power  of  producing 
yaried  energies — are  then  only  nascent.  They  develop  during  this 
period*  It  is  then  that  the  brain  tieeds  plenty  of  rest  in  sleep,  fresh 
sir,  pure  blood,  good,  nourishing,  non-stimulating  food,  and  work  that 
develops  but  does  not  exhaust.  The  mental  portion  of  the  brain  is  no 
doubt  the  highest,  and  undue  calls  on  that  portion  exhaust  more  than 
any  other  part  As  I  said,  only  a  certain  amount  of  energy  or  work 
is  possible  by  any  amount  of  stimulation.  The  brain  has  most  diver- 
sified functions,  but  it  has  also  a  solidarity  of  action.  No  part  is  sick 
without  all  the  other  parts  suffering.  No  function  is  overtaxed  with- 
out all  the  other  functions  being  weakened.  Overtaxing  of  the  men. 
tal  function  is  specially  weakening.  In  mature  life,  after  the  body  is 
fully  developed,  such  an  overtaxing  can  be  repaired  by  rest.  The  in- 
jury is  merely  temporary.  If  a  man  overworks  his  brain  in  business 
or  study,  and  gives  himself  too  little  sleep,  and  gets  an  attack  of  indi- 
gestion, it  means  that  he  has  taken  up  the  brain-energy  that  ought  to 
have  gone  toward  digestion  in  mental  work.  But  he  stops  work,  goes 
to  the  country,  and  his  recuperated  brain  soon  acquires  force  enough 
to  stimulate  the  stomach  to  secrete  its  juices  and  do  its  work.  But  if 
m  adolescence,  before  the  bones  are  knit,  and  the  growth  completed, 
and  the  feminine  nature  far  advanced  toward  perfection,  if  the  brain 
that  is  in  the  process  of  doing  all  these  things  is  year  by  year  called 
on  to  exert  its  yet  imperfect  forces  chiefly  in  acquiring  book-knowledge 
by  long  hours  of  study,  and  in  consequence  the  growth  is  stopped,  the 
blood  is  thinned,  the  cheeks  are  pallid,  the  fat  destroyed,  the  wondrous 
forces  and  faculties  that  I  have  spoken  of  are  arrested  before  they 
attain  completion,  then,  when  the  period  of  growth  and  development 
ceases,  the  damage  is  irreparable.  There  is  no  time  or  place  of  or- 
ganic repentance  provided  by  Nature  for  the  sins  of  the  schoolmaster. 
Life  has  to  be  faced  with  an  imperfect  organism,  its  work  and  duties 
done  with  impaired  forces,  and  its  chances  of  accidents  met  without  a 
stock  of  reserve  power.  This  is  a  poor  lookout  for  the  individual ; 
bat  when  motherhood  comes,  and  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies  have 
to  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  how  is  it  to  be  then  with  the  future 
race?  This  aspect  of  the  question  of  female  education  during  the 
period  of  adolescence  is  of  absolutely  primary  importance  to  the  world. 
Yet  it  is  wholly  ignored  in  many  systems  of  education.  What  is  the 
use  of  culture,  if  it  is  all  to  end  with  the  present  generation  ?  What 
a  responsibility  to  transmit  to  future  generations  weak  bodies  and 
over-sensitive  brains,  liable  to  all  sorts  of  nervous  disease  I  Nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  qualities,  good  and  bad,  acquired  in 
one  generation  are  sent  on  to  the  next.    The  world  may  be  all  the 
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better  of  a  generation  of  healthy,  ignorant,  and  happy  mothers,  who 
can  produce  stalwart,  forceful  sons  and  daughters  (not  that  I  wish  this 
lecture  to  be  an  apology  for  health  and  ignorance),  but  the  world 
must  be  worse  for  a  system  of  stopping  full  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment in  the  mothers  of  the  next  generation.  My  plea  i^,  that  as  Na- 
ture is  harmonious  in  mental  and  bodily  development,  we  should  follow 
on  her  lines,  and  not  set  up  an  educational  standard  for  ourselves  that 
is  one-sided,  because  it  takes  no  proper  account  of  the  constitution  of 
the  body  and  brain  at  all,  only  considering  one  brain-function — ^the 
mental. 

Along  with  these  developments  of  mind  and  emotion  during  ado- 
lescence there  are,  unfortunately,  too  apt  to  develop  hereditary  weak- 
nesses, especially  of  the  nervous  kind.  Physicians  then  meet  with 
hysteria,  neuralgia,  nervous  exhaustion,  insanity,  etc.,  for  the  first 
time.  As  normal  individualities  of  bodily  form  and  mental  character 
then  arise,  so  abnormal  developments  arise  too  where  they  are  in- 
herited or  brought  on  by  unfavorable  treatment.  This  law  is  found 
to  prevail  in  human  constitutions  :  if  you  give  Nature  a  good  chance 
by  specially  favorable  conditions,  and  by  counteractive  measures  early 
in  life,  she  tends  to  eradicate  evil  hereditary  tendencies,  and  to  return 
to  a  healthy  type,  if  the  evil  has  not  gone  too  far  in  the  ancestry  or  in 
the  individual.  Unfortunately,  there  are  very  few  families  indeed, 
nowadays,  free  from  tendencies  to  some  hereditary  disease  or  other. 
Our  modem  life  tends  to  develop  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and 
undue  development  means  risk  of  disease  always.  What  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine  specially  desires  to  guard  our  population  now  against, 
is  our  becoming  a  nervous  race.  We  want  to  have  body  as  well  as 
mind  ;  otherwise  we  think  that  degeneration  of  the  race  is  inevitable. 
And,  therefore,  we  rather  would  err  on  the  safe  side,  and  keep  the 
mental  part  of  the  human  machine  back  a  little,  while  we  would  en- 
courage bulk,  and  fat,  and  bone,  and  muscular  strength.  We  think 
this  gives  a  greater  chance  of  health  and  happiness  to  the  individual, 
and  infinitely  more  chance  of  permanence  and  improvement  to  the 
race.  This  applies  to  the  female  sex,  we  think,  more  than  to  the  male. 
Man's  chief  work  is  more  related  to  the  present  (from  a  physiological 
point  of  view),  woman's  chief  work  to  the  future  of  the  world.  Why 
should  we  spoU  a  good  mother  by  making  an  ordinary  grammarian  ? 

It  will  be  said,  as  an  hereditary  fact,  that  most  great  men  ha;ve  had 
mothers  of  strong  minds.  I  believe  this  to  be  true,  but  it  is  not  a 
fact  that  many  great  men  have  had  what  would  now  be  called  '^  highly- 
educated  "  mothers.  On  the  contrary,  very  few  such  men  have  had 
such  mothers.  There  were  usually  an  innate  force  and  a  good  devel- 
opment of  mind  and  body  in  the  mothers  of  such  men,  who  usually 
had  led  quiet,  uneventful,  unexciting  lives.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  if  the  mothers  of  such  men  had  been  in  adolescence  worked  in 
learning  book-knowledge  for  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  in  a  fitting  pos- 
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tore  ;  if  they  had  been  stimulated  by  competition  all  that  time,  and 
had  ended  at  twenty-one  by  being  first-prize  women  (as  probably 
most  of  them  had  the  power  of  being) — ^if  this  had  befallen  them, 
then,  I  think,  their  sons  would  have  been  small  and  distorted  men, 
instead  of  being  the  lights  of  the  world. 

One  great  argoment  for  the  ^*  higher  education  ^  of  women  is  that 
it  makes  them  fitter  companions  for  highly-educated  men.  This  view 
should  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  ideal  women  that  have  been 
created  in  literature  by  men  and  women  of  genius.  If  genius  has  the 
instinct  to  discover  the  highest  qualities,  and  to  portray  them  for  our 
instruction,  we  should  get  guidance  here.  Women  have  been  painted 
by  our  poets,  dramatists,  and  creative  writers  of  fiction,  by  the  thou- 
simd.  Many  persons  would  accept  the  ideals  thus  sketched  for  them 
as  a  sorer  guide  than  the  labored  deductions  of  the  scientists.  Men  of 
genius  ought  to  have  known  the  kind  of  women  whose  companionship 
they  liked,  and  whose  influence  on  them  was  best.  While  they  have 
had  to  create  every  kind  of  woman  in  peopling  the  ideal  worlds  they 
have  made  for  us,  it  is  certainly  very  remarkable  that  the  ideal  type 
of  the  very  highly  book-educated  woman  of  the  modem  educationalist 
is  scarcely  met  with  at  alL  In  '^  The  Princess''  of  our  poet-laureate 
the  fancy  can  not  be  said  to  be  a  serious  or  imitable  one.  Though  the 
sentiment  of  the  ''sweet  girl-graduates  with  their  golden  hair  "  is  this : 

"  Oh  I  lift  your  natures  up, 
Embrace  our  aims  :  work  out  your  freedom,  girU ; 
Knowledge  is  now  no  more  a  fountain  sealed. 
Drink  deep  until  the  habits  of  the  slave, 
The  sins  of  emptiness,  gossip,  and  spite, 
And  slander  die.    Better  not  be  at  all 
Than  not  be  noble  "— > 

yet  the  poet  paints  the  sweetness  so  as  altogether  to  overpower  the 
leamedness  in  the  picture,  and  the  Princess's  ideal  and  purpose  come  to 
naught.  And  Lady  Psjche's  dream  of  likeness  and  equality  is  as  far 
as  ever  from  being  realized  : 

"Everywhere 
Two  heads  in  counoil,  two  beside  the  hearth, 
Two  in  the  tan^^ed  business  of  the  world, 
Two  in  the  liberal  offices  of  life, 
Two  plummets  dropped  for  que  to  sound  the  abyss 
Of  science  and  the  secrets  of  the  mind. 
Musician,  painter,  sculptor,  critic  move; 
And  everywhere  the  broad  and  bounteous  earth 
Should  bear  a  double  growth  of  these  rare  souls, 
Poets  whose  thoughts  enrich  the  blood  of  the  world." 

Shakespeare's  women  are  certainly  not  of  the  learned  sort.  Their 
years  of  adolescence  were  not  taken  up  in  getting  book-knowledge 
exclvsiyely.    Their  emotional  nature  was  not  dried  up  by  the  strain  of 
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intellectual  work  in  youth.  Their  constitutions  were  not  spoiled  by 
study.  They  had  fair  faces,  and  womanly  f orms,  and  warm  affections, 
and  strong,  impulsive  passions,  and  mother-wit,  and  keen  discernment, 
and  most  vigorous  resolution,  but  nothing  that  we  would  call  learning 
— ^not  one  of  them.  Portia,  who  acted  the  most  learned  part  of  aU 
Shakespeare's  women,  vehemently  describes  herself  as 

'*  An  unlessoned  f^\  unschooled,  unpracticed.'' 

Qeorge  Eliot  has  created  for  us  a  whole  host  of  young  women,  all 
real,  all  true  to  nature.  Herself  a  woman,  and  a  genius  of  the  highest 
order  ;  penetrating,  learned,  accomplished,  subtile,  and  with  a  power 
of  discriminating  language  unequaled  in  our  generation ;  a  wife  and 
mother  too — she  was  the  best-fitted  woman  of  the  age  unquestionably 
to  draw  for  us  a  picture  of  young  womanhood,  highly  educated  in 
knowledge,  up  to  the  educationalist's  ideal  Where  do  you  find  such 
a  character  in  her  writings  ?  Dorothea  in  '^  Middlemarch  "  had  ex- 
actly the  makings  of  the  successful  omnivorous  young  female  students 
of  the  present  day  ;  intellectual,  conscientious,  hyper-conscientious — 
as  such  young  women  so  often  are  to  their  cost — *^  studious,  her  mind 
was  theoretic,  and  yearned  after  some  lofty  conceptions  of  the  world. 
.  .  .  She  was  enamored  of  intensity  and  greatness."  She  was  self-sac- 
rificing to  a  fault.  She  was  often  ardent,  and  not  in  the  least  self -ad- 
miring. Yet  Dorothea  is  not  highly  educated  in  the  modem  sense. 
Perhaps  a  modem  educationalist  would  say  that  that  was  the  reason 
poor  Dorothea  made  such  a  mess  of  it,  and  threw  herself  away  first 
on  a  selfish,  shallow  old  brute,  thinking  he  was  a  hero,  and  then  on 
the  least  interesting  fellow  in  the  book. 

One  of  the  finest  studies  of  adolescence  in  the  female  sex,  from  the 
mental  side,  is  Gwendolen  Harleth,  in  "  Daniel  Deronda."  The  pic- 
ture is  worthy  of  study  by  all  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  human 
nature.  Gwendolen  was  neither  good  nor  studious.  She  was  idle  in 
learning,  and  she  was  selfish.  She  had  a  vast  amount  of  subjective 
egoism,  tending  toward  objective  dualism,  resolute  action  from  in- 
stinct, a  setting  at  defiance  of  calculation  and  reason,  yet  acting  most 
reasonably  toward  the  end  in  view.  She  was  full  of  sentimentality, 
of  inchoate  religious  instinct,  of  a  desire  for  notice.  Yet  she  was  un- 
deniably a  fine  young  woman,  and  is  a  type  of  a  large  mass  of  the 
young  women  whom  our  modem  educationalists  would  like  to  set  to 
work  for  eight  hours  a  day,  from  the  age  of  thirteen  to  twenty,  ac- 
quiring book-leaming.  I  confess  I  more  agree  with  Hannah  Here's 
notion  of  education  for  such  a  girl :  '*  I  call  education  not  that  which 
smothers  a  woman  with  accomplishments,  but  that  which  tends  to  con- 
solidate a  firm  and  regular  system  of  character,  that'  which  tends  to 
form  a  friend,  a  companion,  and  a  wife.  I  call  education  not  that 
which  is  made  up  of  shreds  and  patches,  of  useless  arts,  but  that  which 
inculcates  principles,  polishes  taste,  regulates  temper,  cultivates  reason, 
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subdues  the  passions,  directs  the  feelings,  habituates  to  reflection,  and 
trains  to  self-denial — that  which  refers  all  actions,  feelings,  sentiments, 
tastes,  and  passions  to  the  love  and  fear  of  God."  If  to  this  we  add 
that  which  hardens  the  muscles,  adds  to  the  fat,  quickens  and  makes 
graceful  the  movements,  hardens  the  bones,  softens  the  skin,  enriches 
the  blood,  promotes  but  does  not  over-stimulate  the  bodily  functions, 
quickens  and  makes  accurate  the  observation,  increases  the  sense  of 
real  beauty  of  all  kinds,  promotes  the  cheerfulness,  and  develops  a 
sense  of  imiversal  well-being,  we  should  have,  in  my  opinion,  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  an  educational  system  should  be  founded. 

George  Eliot's  Romola  was  in  a  sense  a  learned  woman,  brought 
up  in  the  midst  of  books,  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  culture.  Yet  she 
took  to  love-making,  marriage,  self-denial,  charity,  and  religion,  and 
deserted  her  books  the  moment  her  duty  in  them  was  done.  She  had 
no  innate  love  of  book-learning ;  most  of  what  she  had  acquired  seemed 
to  do  her  little  good  in  her  after-life.  It  was  no  guide  to  her  in  her 
difficulties,  it  was  no  solace  to  her  in  disappointments,  it  was  no  resource 
to  her  when  everything  else  had  failed.  It  had  not  taken  hold  of  her 
nature,  because  it  was  not  on  the  great  lines  on  which  her  nature  was 
constituted.  She  and  her  father  were  as  much  alike  as  a  man  and 
woman  can  be.  Yet  to  him  his  books  were  an  occupation  and  a 
delight  which  he  loved,  to  her  their  study  had  been  a  self-denial  all 
through. 

We  all  know  what  Thackeray's  women  were,  and  yet  he  stands 
very  high  as  a  faithful  student  and  expounder  of  human  nature,  as  it 
exists. 

When  we  look  at  the  sort  of  women  again  that  these  great  mas- 
ters of  the  study  of  human  character  made  their  heroes  fall  down  and 
worship,  we  certainly  do  not  find  that  the  schoolmaster  had  had  much 
to  do  with  the  creation  of  their  attractiveness.  Hamlet  and  Ophelia, 
Adam  Bede  and  Hetty,  Deronda  and  Gwendolen,  Lydgate  and  Rosa- 
mond, are  the  common  types  of  men  above  the  common  mold  taking 
to  women  of  the  unlearned  if  not  quite  uneducated  type.  The  thought- 
ful and  scientific  Lydgate  said  about  pretty,  shallow  Rosamond :  '^  She 
is  grace  itself  ;  she  is  perfectly  lovely  and  accomplished  ;  that  is  what 
a  woman  ought  to  be :  she  ought  to  produce  the  effect  of  exquisite 
music";  while  he  said  about  the  stately,  thoughtful  Dorothea,  "The 
society  of  such  women  was  about  as  relaxing  as  going  from  your  work 
to  teach  the  second  form,  instead  of  reclining  in  a  paradise,  with  sweets 
laughs  for  bird-notes  and  blue  eyes  for  a  heaven." 

But  it  may  be  said  all  this  was  wrong,  the  result  of  yielding  to 
unaided,  unlearned  Nature's  lowest  affinities,  and  that  it  turned  out 
badly  for  those  men.  If  they  had  mated  suitably,  the  world  would 
have  been  better,  and  they  themselves  would  have  been  happier.  But 
the  physiologist  will  not  readily  believe  that  Nature's  mental  affinities 
can  be  wrong,  any  more  than  he  can  believe  that  the  appetite  is  not 
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on  the  whole  the  best  guide  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  food  that  is 
good  for  ns.  When  he  finds  in  nature  a  marked  masculine  and  femi- 
nine type  of  being,  of  body  and  of  mind,  marked  Plough  from  birth, 
but  diverging  widely  f|*om  the  beginning  of  the  physiological  era  of 
adolescence,  each  type  tending  toward  a  different  ideal,  and  attaining 
this  at  the  end  of  that  period  ;  and,  recognizing  these  facts  of  nature, 
he  finds  it  most  difScult  to  admit  that  the  same  type  of  education 
should  prevail  in  this  momentous  era,  or  that  the  same  standard  and 
ideal  of  a  completed  education  should  be  striven  after  for  the  two 
sexes.  And,  when  he  finds  that  the  great  geniuses  of  literature  have 
created  these  types  of  young  women  as  different  from  the  masculine 
type  as  the  Apollo  Belvedere  is  unlike  the  Venus  de'  Medici,  he  can 
not  but  become  strongly  persuaded  that  his  deductions  from  physio- 
logical facts  are  true,  and  that  they  have  been  always  instinctively 
recognized  by  the  wisest  of  mankind.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
present  tendency  to  over-educate  the  female  sex  in  book-learning  dur- 
ing adolescence,  and  the  mental  work,  confinement,  etc.,  that  this  im- 
plies tend  to  impair  perfect  health,  to  interfere  with  Nature's  lines  of 
feminine  development,  to  exhaust  energy  that  is  needed  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  to  diminish  the  chances  of  the  permanence  of  the  race,  then 
it  is  time  that  the  physiological  view  in  regard  to  education  were  put 
in  a  plain  way  to  the  professional  educator  and  to  the  parent. 


THE  CTTTCMTSTBY  OF  COOKERY. 

Bt  W,  MATTTEU  WILLIAMS. 

xvm. 

I  FIND  that  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the 
Fisheries  Exhibition,  and  now  reprinted,  has  invaded  my  subject^ 
and  has  done  this  so  well  that  I  shall  retaliate  by  annexing  his  sug- 
gestion, which  is  that  fish  should  be  rocuted.  He  says  that  this  mode 
of  cooking  fish  should  be  general,  since  it  is  applicable  to  all  vaiieties. 
I  fully  agree  with  him,  but  go  a  little  further  in  the  same  direction  by 
including,  not  only  roasting  in  a  Dutch  or  American  oven  brfore  the 
•fire,  but  also  in  the  side-ovens  of  kitcheners  and  in  gas-ovens,  which, 
when  used  as  I  have  explained,  are  roasters,  i.  e.,  they  cook  by  radia- 
tion, without  any  of  the  drying  anticipated  by  Sir  Henry. 

The  practical  housewife  will  probably  say  that  this  is  not  new, 
seeing  that  people  who  know  what  is  good  have  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  enjoying  mackerel  and  haddocks  (especially  Dublin  Bay  haddocks) 
stuffed  and  baked,  and  cods*  heads  similarly  treated.  The  Jews  do 
something  of  the  kind  with  halibut's  head,  which  they  prize  as  the 
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greatest  of  all  pisoine  delicaoies.  The  John  Dory  is  commonly  staffed 
and  oooked  in  an  oven  by  those  who  understand  his  merits. 

The  excellence  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  idea  consists  in  its  breadth 
as  applicable  to  aUJUh^  on  the  basis  of  that  fundamental  principle  of 
scientific  oookery  on  which  I  have  so  continually  and  yariously  in* 
sisted,  y\z^  the  retention  of  the  natural  juices  of  the  Tiands. 

He  recommends  the  placing  of  the  fish  entire,  if  of  moderate  siiee, 
in  a  tin  or  plated  copper  dish  adapted  to  the  form  and  sise  of  the  fish, 
but  a  little  deeper  than  its  thickness,  so  as  to  retain  all  the  juices, 
which  by  exposure  to  the  heat  will  flow  out ;  the  surface  to  be  lightly 
spread  with  butter  and  a  morsel  or  two  added,  and  the  dish  placed 
before  the  fire  in  a  Dutch  or  American  oven,  or  the  special  appa- 
ratus made  by  Burton,  of  Oxford  Street,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
lecture. 

To  this  I  may  add  that,  if  a  closed  oven  be  used,  Bumf  ord's  device 
of  a  false  bottom,  shown  in  Fig.  8,  of  No.  11  of  this  series,  should  be 
adopted,  which  may  be  easUy  done  by  simply  standing  the  above- 
described  fish-dish,  with  any  kind  of  support  to  raise  it  a  little,  in  a 
larger  tin  tray  or  baking-dish,  containing  some  water.  The  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  will  prevent  the  drying  up  of  the  fish  or  of  its  natural 
gravy  ;  and,  if  the  oven  ventilation  is  treated  with  the  contempt  I  have 
recommended,  the  fish,  if  thick,  will  be  better  cooked  and  more  juicy 
than  in  an  open-faced  oven  in  front  of  the  fire. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  method  of  cooking  fish  which,  in  the  course 
of  my  pedestrian  travels  in  Italy,  I  have  seen  practiced  in  the  rudest 
of  osterias,  where  my  fellow-guests  were  carbonari  (charcoal-burners) 
wagoners,  road-making  navvies,  etc.  Their  staple  magrOj  or  fast-day 
material,  is  split  and  dried  codfish  imported  from  Norway,  which  in 
appearance  resembles  the  hides  that  are  imported  to  the  Bermondsey 
tanneries.  A  piece  is  hacked  out  from  one  these,  soaked  for  a  while 
in  water,  and  carefully  rolled  in  a  piece  of  paper  saturated  with  olive- 
oiL  A  hole  is  then  made  in  the  white  embers  of  the  charcoal  fire,  the 
paper  parcel  of  fish  inserted  and  carefully  buried  in  ashes  of  se- 
lected temperature.  It  comes  out  wonderfully  well  cooked,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  raw  material.  Luxurious  cookery  enpapiUote  is 
conducted  on  the  same  principle,  and  especially  applied  to  red  mullets, 
tile  paper  being  buttered  and  the  sauce  enveloped  with  the  fish.  In 
all  these  cases  the  retention  of  the  natural  juices  is  the  primary  object. 

I  should  say  that  Sir  Henry  Thompson  directs,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  roasted  fish  should  be  served  in  the  dish  wherein  it 
was  cooked.  He  suggests  that  '^  portions  of  fish,  such  as  fillets,  may 
be  treated  as  well  as  entire  fish  ;  garnishes  of  all  kinds,  as  shell-fish, 
etc.,  may  be  added,  flavoring  also  with  fine  herbs  and  condiments  ac- 
cording to  taste."  '^  Fillets  of  plaice  or  skate,  with  a  slice  or  two  of 
bacon — the  dish  to  be  filled  or  garnished  with  some  previously-boiled 
haricots  ^ — is  wisely  recommended  as  a  savory  meal  for  a  poor  man. 
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and  one  that  is  highly  nutritious.  A  chemical  analysis  of  sixpenny- 
worth  of  such  a  combination  would  prove  its  nutritive  value  to  be  equal 
to  fully  eighteenpennyworth  of  beefsteak. 

Some  people  may  be  inclined  to  smile  at  what  I  am  about  to  say, 
viz.,  that  such  savory  dishes,  serving  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the 
poor  hard-working  man's  ordinary  fare,  afford  considerable  moral  as 
well  as  physical  advantage. 

An  instructive  experience  of  my  own  will  illustrate  this.  When 
wandering  alone  through  Norway  in  1856, 1  lost  the  track  in  crossing 
the  Kyolen  f jeld,  struggled  on  for  twenty-three  hours  without  food  or 
rest,  and  arrived  in  sorry  plight  at  Lom,  a  very  wild  region.  After  a 
few  hours'  rest  I  pushed  on  to  a  still  wilder  region  and  still  rougher 
quarters,  and  continued  thus  to  the  great  Jostedal  table-land,  an  un- 
broken glacier  of  five  hundred  square  miles  ;  then  descended  the  Jos- 
tedal itself  to  its  opening  on  the  Sogne  fjord — ^five  days  of  extreme 
hardship,  with  no  other  food  than  flatbrod  (very  coarse  oatcake),  and 
bilberries  gathered  on  the  way,  varied  on  one  occasion  with  the  luxury 
of  two  raw  turnips.  Then  I  reached  a  comparatively  luxurious  station 
(Ronnci),  where  ham  and  egs  and  claret  were  obtainable.  The  first 
glass  of  claret  produced  an  effect  that  alarmed  me — a  craving  for  more 
and  for  stronger  drink,  that  was  almost  irresistible.  I  finished  a  bot- 
tle of  St.  Julien,  and  nothing  but  a  violent  effort  of  will  prevented  me 
from  then  ordering  brandy, 

I  attribute  this  to  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  the  excessive 
work  and  insufiScient  unsavory  food  of  the  previous  five  days  ;  have 
made  many  subsequent  observations  on  the  victims  of  alcohol,  and 
have  no  doubt  that  overwork  and  scanty,  tasteless  food  are  the  primary 
source  of  the  craving  for  strong  drink  that  so  largely  prevails  with 
such  deplorable  results  among  the  class  that  is  the  most  exposed  to 
such  privation.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  only  source  of  such 
depraved  appetite.  It  may  also  be  engendered  by  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  excessive  luxurious  pandering  to  general  sensuality. 

The  practical  inference  suggested  by  this  experience  and  these 
observations  is,  that  speech-making,  pledge-signing,  and  blue-ribbon 
missions  can  only  effect  temporary  results,  unless  supplemented  by 
satisfying  the  natural  appetite  of  hungry  people  by  supplies  of  food 
that  is  not  only  nutritious,  but  savory  and  varied.  Such  food  need  be 
no  more  expensive  than  that  which  is  commonly  eaten  by  the  poorest 
of  Englishmen,  but  it  must  be  far  better  cooked. 

Comparing  the  domestic  economy  of  the  poorer  classes  of  our  coun- 
trymen with  that  of  the  corresponding  classes  in  France  and  Italy 
(with  both  of  which  I  am  well  acquainted),  I  find  that  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  the  dietary  of  the  French  and  Italians  is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  English,  but  a  far  better  result  is  obtained  by  better  cookery. 
The  Italian  peasantry  are  better  fed  than  the  French.  In  the  poor 
osterias  above  referred  to,  not  only  the  Friday  salt  fish,  but  all  the 
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other  yiandfl,  were  incomparably  better  cooked  than  in  corresponding 
places  in  England,  and  the  variety  was  greater  than  is  common  in 
many  middle-class  houses.  The  ordinary  supper  of  the  "roughs" 
ahoTe  named  was  of  three  courses:  first  a  minestra,  L  e.,  a  soup  of 
gome  kind,  continually  varied,  or  a  savory  dish  of  macaroni ;  then  a 
n^ut  or  savory  stew  of  vegetables  and  meat,  followed  by  an  excel- 
lent salad  ;  the  beverage  a  flask  of  thin  but  genuine  wine.  When  I 
come  to  the  subject  of  cheese,  I  will  describe  their  mode  of  cooking 
and  using  it. 

My  first  walk  through  Italy  extended  from  the  Alps  to  Naples,  and 
from  Messina  to  Syracuse.  I  thus  spent  nearly  a  year  in  Italy,  during 
a  season  of  great  abundance,  and  never  saw  a  drunken  Italian.  A  few 
years  after  this  I  walked  through  a  part  of  Lombardy,  and  found  the 
little  osterias  as  bad  as  English  beer-shops  or  low  public-houses.  It 
was  a  period  of  scarcity  and  trouble ;  "the  three  plagues,**  as  they 
called  them — ^the  potatoAlisease,  the  silk-worm  fungus,  and  the  grape- 
disease — had  brought  about  general  privation.  There  was  no  wine  at 
all ;  potato-spirit  and  coarse  beer  had  taken  its  place.  Monotonous 
pclentay  a  sort  of  paste  or  porridge  made  from  Indian-corn  meal,  to 
which  they  give  the  contemptuous  name  of  mt$erabile^  was  then  the 
general  food,  and  much  drunkenness  was  the  natural  consequence. 

XIX. 

Referring  to  No.  17  of  this  series  (November  "  Monthly  "),  a  cor- 
respondent who  has  just  returned  from  Norway,  where  he  followed  the 
route  of  my  last  trip  there,  reminds  me  of  the  marvelous  congregation 
of  sea-birds  that  assembles  on  some  of  the  headlands  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  suggests  that  egg-oil  might  be  obtained  in  large  quantities 
there.  He  quotes  from  the  work  of  P.  L.  Simmonds  on  "  Waste  IVod- 
ucts"  the  following  :  "In  the  Exhibition  of  1862  the  Russian  Com- 
mission showed  egg-oil  in  large  quantities  and  of  various  qualities,  the 
best  so  fine  as  to  far  excel  olive-oil  for  cooking  purposes  "  ;  but  it  was 
not  sufficiently  cheap  for  general  use. 

Among  the  places  indicated  by  Mr.  Grimwood  Taylor,  the  most 
remarkable  is  Sverholt  Elubben,  a  grand  headland  between  the  North 
Cape  and  Nord  Kyn,  rising  precipitously  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of 
above  one  thousand  feet  The  face  of  the  rock  weathers  perpendicu- 
larly, forming  a  number  of  ledges  about  two  or  three  feet  above  each 
other,  and  extending  laterally  for  more  than  a  mile.  On  the  two 
occasions  when  I  passed  it,  the  whole  of  this  amphitheatre  was  occu- 
pied by  a  species  of  gull,  the  "  kittiwake,''  perched  on  the  ledges,  their 
white  breasts  showing  like  the  shirt-fronts  of  an  audience  of  a  million 
or  two  of  male  pygmies  in  evening  dress.  On  blowing  the  steam- 
whistle,  the  rock  appeared  to  advance,  and  presently  the  sky  was  dark- 
ened  by  a  living  cloud,  and  every  other  sound  was  extinguished  by  a 
roar  of  wings  and  the  harsh,  wailing  screams  of  a  number  of  birds  that 
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I  dare  not  estimate.    The  celebrated  bird  colony  on  the  Bass  Rock  is 
bat  a  covey  compared  with  this. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  little  human  settlement  in  the  Bay  of  Sver- 
holt  derive  much  of  their  subsistence  from  the  eggs  of  these  birds  ; 
but  whether  they  could  gather  a  few  millions  for  oil-making,  without 
repeating  the  story  of  the  goose  and  the  golden  eggs,  is  questionable. 
The  eider-ducks  that  inhabit  some  of  the  low  mossy  islands  thereabout, 
are  guarded  by  strict  legislative  regulations  during  their  incubation 
period,  lest  they  should  emigrate,  and  the  down-harvest  be  sacrificed. 

I  now  come  to  the  subject  of  stewingy  more  especially  the  stewing 
of  flesh  food.  Some  of  my  readers  may  think  that  I  ought  to  have 
treated  this  in  connection  with  the  boiling  of  meat,  as  boiling  and 
stewing  are  commonly  regarded  as  mere  modifications  of  the  same  pro- 
cess. According  to  my  mode  of  regarding  the  subject,  i.  e.,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  object  to  be  attained,  these  are  opposite  processes. 

The  object  in  the  so-called  "  boiling  ^  of,  say,  a  leg  of  mutton  is  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  meat  throughout  just  up  to  the  cooking 
temperature  (see  Nos.  8  and  4)  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  as  nearly 
as  possible  retain  all  its  juices  ;  the  hot  water  merely  operating  as  a 
vehicle  or  medium  for  conveying  the  heat. 

In  stewing  nearly  all  this  is  reversed.  The  juices  are  to  be  ex- 
tracted more  or  less  completely,  and  the  water  is  required  to  act  as  a 
solvent  as  well  as  a  heat-conveyer.  Instead  of  the  meat  itself  sur- 
rounding and  enveloping  the  juices  as  it  should  when  boiled,  roasted, 
grilled,  or  fried,  we  demand  in  a  stew  that  the  juices  shall  surround 
or  envelop  the  meat.  In  some  cases  the  separation  of  the  juices  is  the 
sole  object,  as  in  the  preparation  of  certain  soups  and  gravies,  of  which 
*^  beef -tea "  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example.  MUra/^m  CamiSy 
or  "  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat,"  is  beef -tea  (or  mutton-tea)  concentrated 
by  evaporation. 

The  juices  of  lean  meat  may  be  extracted  very  completely  without 
cooking  the  meat  at  all,  merely  by  mincing  it  and  then  placing  it  in 
cold  water.  Maceration  is  the  proper  name  for  this  treatment.  The 
philosophy  of  this  is  interesting,  and  so  little  understood  in  the  kitchen 
that  I  must  explain  its  rudiments. 

If  two  liquids  capable  of  mixing  together,  but  of  different  densities, 
be  placed  in  the  same  vessel,  the  denser  at  the  bottom,  they  wiU  mix 
together  in  defiance  of  gravitation,  the  heavy  liquid  rising  and  spread- 
ing itself  throughout  the  lighter,  and  the  lighter  descending  and  diffus- 
ing itself  through  the  heavier. 

Thus,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  which  has  nearly 
'double  the  density  of  water,  may  be  placed  under  water  by  pouring 
water  into  a  tall  glass  jar,  and  then  carefully  pouring  the  acid  down  a 
funnel  with  a  long  tube,  the  bottom  end  of  which  touches  the  bottom 
of  the  jar.  At  first  the  heavy  liquid  pushes  up  the  lighter,  and  its 
upper  surface  may  be  distinctly  seen  with  that  of  the  lighter  resting 
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upon  it  This  is  better  shown  if  the  water  be  colored  by  a  blue  tinct- 
ure of  litmus,  which  is  reddened  by  the  acid.  A  red  stratum  indicates 
the  boundaries  of  the  two  liquids.  Gh*aduall7  the  reddening  proceeds 
upward  and  downward,  the  whole  of  the  water  changes  from  blue  to 
red,  and  the  acid  becomes  tinged. 

Graham  worked  for  many  years  upon  the  determination  of  the 
laws  of  this  diffusion  and  the  rates  at  which  different  liquids  diffused 
into  each  other.  His  method  was  to  fill  small  jars  of  uniform  size  and 
shape  (about  four  ounces  capacity)  with  the  saline  or  other  dense  so- 
lution, place  upon  the  ground  mouth  of  the  jar  a  plate-glass  cover, 
then  immerse  it,  when  filled,  in  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel  containing 
about  twenty  ounces  of  distilled  water.  The  cover  being  very  carefully 
removed,  diffusion  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  a  given  time,  and  then  by 
analysis  the  amount  of  transfer  into  the  distilled  water  was  determined. 

I  must  resist  the  temptation.to  expound  the  very  interesting  results 
of  these  researches,  merely  stating  that  they  prove  this  diffusion  to  be 
no  mere  accidental  mixing,  but  an  action  that  proceeds  with  a  regu- 
larity reducible  to  simple  mathematical  laws.  One  curious  fact  I  must- 
mention,  viz.,  that,  on  comparing  the  solutions  of  a  number  of  differ- 
ent salts,  those  which  crystallise  in  the  same  forms  have  similar  rates 
of  diffusion.  The  law  that  bears  the  most  directly  upon  cookery  is 
that  ^^the  quantity  of  any  substance  diffused  from  a  solution  of  uni- 
form strength  increases  as  the  temperature  rises."  The  application 
of  this  will  be  seen  presently. 

It  may  be  supposed  that,  if  the  jar  used  in  Oraham's  diffusion  ex- 
periments were  tied  over  with  a  mechanically  air-tight  and  water-tight 
membrane,  brine  or  other  saline  solution  thus  confined  in  the  jar  could 
not  diffuse  itself  into  the  pure  water  above  and  around  it ;  people 
who  are  satisfied  with  anything  that  ^'  stands  to  reason  "  would  be  quite 
sure  that  a  bladder  which  resists  the  passage  of  water,  even  when  the 
water  is  pressed  up  to  the  bursting-point,  can  not  be  permeable  to  a 
most  gentle  and  spontaneous  flow  of  the  same  water.  The  true  phi- 
losopher, however,  never  trusts  to  any  reasoning,  not  even  mathemati- 
cal demonstration,  until  its  conclusions  are  verified  by  observations 
and  experiment.  In  this  case  all  rational  preconceptions  or  mathe- 
matical calculations  based  upon  the  amount  of  attractive  force  exerted 
between  the  particles  of  the  different  liquids  are  outraged  by  the  facts. 

If  a  stout,  well-tied  bladder  that  would  burst  rather  than  allow  a 
drop  of  water  to  be  squeezed  mechanically  through  it  be  partially 
filled  with  a  solution  of  common  washing-soda,  and  then  immersed  in 
distilled  water,  the  soda  will  make  its  way  out  of  the  bladder  by  pass- 
ing through  its  walls,  and  the  pure  water  will  go  in  at  the  same  time  ; 
for  if,  after  some  time  is  allowed,  the  outer  water  be  tested  by  dipping 
into  it  a  strip  of  red  litmus-paper,  it  will  be  turned  blue,  showing  the 
presence  of  the  alkali  therein,  and,  if  the  contents  of  the  bladder  be 
weighed  or  measured,  they  will  be  found  to  have  increased  by  the  in- 
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flow  of  fresh  water.  This  inflow  is  called  endownoHsy  and  the  outflow 
of  the  solution  is  called  exosmosis.  If  an  India-rubber  bottle  be  filled 
with  water  and  immersed  in  alcohol  or  ether,  the  endosmosis  of  the 
spirit  will  be  so  powerfully  exerted  as  to  distend  the  bottle  consid- 
erably. If  the  bottle  be  filled  with  alcohol  or  ether  and  surrounded 
by  water,  it  will  nearly  empty  itself. 

The  force  exerted  by  this  action  is  displayed  by  the  rising  of  the 
sap  from  the  rootlets  of  a  forest  giant  to  the  cells  of  its  topmost  leayes. 
Not  only  plants,  but  animals  also,  are  complex  osmotic  machines. 
There  is  scarcely  any  vital  function — if  any  at  all — in  which  this  os- 
mosis does  not  play  an  important  part.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
mental  effort  I  am  at  this  moment  exerting  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  endosmosis  and  exosmosis  that  is  proceeding  through  the  delicate 
membranes  of  some  of  the  many  miles  of  blood-vessels  that  ramify 
throughout  the  gray  matter  of  my  brain.  But  I  must  wander  no  fur- 
ther beyond  the  kitchen,  having  already  said  enough  to  indicate  that 
exosmosis  is  fundamental  to  the  philosophy  of  beef -tea  extraction,  and 
reserve  further  particulars  for  my  next  paper. 

Postscript. — I  feel  bound  to  step  aside  from  the  proper  subject  of 
these  papers  to  make  public  acknowledgment  of  an  act  of  honorable 
generosity,  especially  as  many  hard  things  have  been  said  concerning 
American  plagiarism  of  the  work  of  British  authors.  As  everybody 
knows,  we  have  no  legal  rights  in  America,  and  any  publisher  there 
may  appropriate  as  much  of  our  work  as  he  chooses.  American  legi^- 
IcUora  are  responsible  for  this.  Nevertheless,  I  received,  a  short  time 
since,  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  L.  Youmans,  of  New  York,  inclosing  a 
check  for  £20,  as  an  honorarium^  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  these 
papers  are  being  reprinted  in  "  The  Popular  Science  Monthly."  Shortly 
before  this,  a  similar  remittance  was  sent  from  another  publishing  firm 
(Messrs.  Funk  &  Wagnalls),  who  have  reprinted  "  Science  in  Short 
Chapters."  These  facts  indicate  that  some  American  publishers  have 
larger  organs  of  conscientiousness  than  the  present  majority  of  Ameri- 
ican  legislators. 

I  am  told  that  another  American  publisher  has  issued  another  re- 
print of  "  Chemistry  of  Cookery  "  without  making  any  remittance  ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Proctor  would  say,  "  this  is  a  detail" — Knowledge. 


VINOUS  SUPERSTITIONS. 

Bt  Db.  TH.  BOBIN. 

ALTHOUGH  the  world  no  longer  believes  in  the  gods,  demi-gods, 
and  heroes  with  which  the  ancients  and  our  pagan  ancestors  ani- 
mated nearly  every  object,  old-country  people  still  retain  a  consider- 
able relic  of  heathenism  in  the  shape  of  myths  of  a  host  of  spirits  of 
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nature  which  are  all  the  time  at  work  to  produce  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess or  destruction. 

In  Alsace,  the  eye  of  the  traveler  is  gladdened  hy  the  view  of  the 
picturesque  vine-lands  which  stretch  in  almost  unbroken  succession 
along  the  slopes  of  the  Yosges  and  Jura  Mountains,  heavy  with  hand- 
some clusters  of  grapes.  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  country  peo- 
ple, feeling  a  similar  delight,  but  one  modified  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent habit  of  thought,  should  attribute  the  prosperity  of  their  vine- 
crops  to  higher  powers ;  and  it  is  easily  explainable  that  in  their 
childish  fancies  they,  half  in  earnest,  half  in  humor,  allow  these  genii 
of  old  to  continue  to  live  and  do  their  beneficent  work.  Especially 
characteristic  of  these  children  of  Bacchus,  to  which  a  variety  of  most 
pleasant  legends  are  attache^  are  prophecies  respecting  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  next  vintage,  predictions  that  make  themselves  known 
by  visible  or  audible  rigns. 

Thns,  in  the  spring,  when  the  air  is  scented  with  the  fragrance  of 
the  blossoms,  and  everything  points  to  an  abundant  vintage,  the  people 
believe  they  can  hear  in  the  hill  at  Brunstatt  the  '*  Wigigerle'^  fid- 
dling lustily  to  the  accompaniment  of  ringing  glasses  and  dancing. 
If,  however,  the  vintner's  prospects  for  the  year  are  dull,  the  smell  of 
the  blossoms  is  only  faint,  and  the  attentive  listener  can  only  occa- 
sionally hear  the  sound  of  the  strings,  while  the  hill  seems  empty  and 
desolate. 

A  pendant  to  the  jolly  "  Wigigerle**  (wine-fiddler)  is  the  "White 
Lady  of  Paulinus  Castle '^  who  haunts  the  region  of  Weissenburg. 
She  is  believed  to  wander  at  night  through  the  vines,  and  occasionally 
to  make  her  appearance  in  the  day-time.  In  case  the  year  is  to  be  un* 
prosperous,  she  shows  herself  rarely,  closely  veiled,  bearing  a  bunch 
of  hidden  keys,  wearing  a  sad  face,  and  weeping  much ;  but,  if  the 
vintage  is  to  be  rich,  she  greets  the  vine-dressers  cheerily,  and  rattles 
her  keys  gayly  as  she  passes  through  the  gardens. 

The  Alsatians  also  regard  as  an  infallible  wine-oracle  the  cellar  of 
Amsberg  Castle,  which  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Fesslers,  a  race  of 
sturdy  drinkers  who  became  extinct  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is 
popularly  called  the  Devil's  Castle.  The  immense  stocks  of  wine  sup- 
posed to  lie  in  the  deep  and  spacious  caverns  have  not  been  touched 
for  centuries ;  for.  the  most  industrious  search  has  failed  to  discover  a 
door  or  any  way  by  which  an  entrance  to  them  can  be  forced.  In 
good  seasons,  a  sweet  odor  of  wine  arises  from  the  ground  at  the  time 
of  the  blooming  of  the  vines,  and  diffuses  itself  around. 

St.  Hunna,  formerly  one  of  the  richest  ladies  of  Alsace,  is  honored 
as  the  patron  of  the  poor,  thirsty  topers  of  the  town  of  Hunnasweihen, 
in  bad  years.  This  pious  woman,  who  was  a  friend  and  comforter  of 
the  poor  in  the  seventh  century,  sometimes  condescended  so  far  as  to 
wash  the  clothes  of  her  maids,  whence  she  got  the  name  of  the  saintly 
laondress.    A  copious  spring,  flowing  through  four  outlets,  has  been 
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consecrated  to  her  memory^  and  is  known  far  and  wide  as  the  Honna 
Spring.  It  occasionally  happens  in  years  when  wine  is  scarce,  so  tlie 
story  ransy  that,  when  the  people  go  to  the  spring  of  mornings  and 
evenings  to  water  their  horses  and  cattle,  wine  flows  out  of  all  the  oat- 
lets  ;  and  those  who  can  boast  that  they  have  enjoyed  this  wine  say 
that  it  is  better  than  any  other. 

A  St.  Morand  is  honored  as  the  patron  of  the  vintners  of  a  dis- 
trict near  Worms,  in  consequence  of  a  legend  that  the  commune  was 
once  blessed,  in  answer  to  his  prayers,  with  an  unusually  abundant 
harvest.  Two  portraits  of  him  may  be  seen  in  the  church  at  Stein- 
bach,  in  one  of  which  he  is  represented  as  holding  a  bunch  of  grapes 
and  pressing  out  the  juice  with  his  hand. 

The  property  is  attributed  to  several  springs  in  Alsace,  of  flowing 
only  when  the  harvests  are  to  be  abundant. 

According  to  the  superstition  in  another  region,  if  one  will  go  to  the 
Oebbrunn  of  Freiburg,  in  Breisgau,  at  midnight  on  New  Year's,  be 
will  find  a  little  man  there,  who  in  silence  will  give  some  very  signifi- 
cant tokens.  If  the  year  is  to  be  a  good  one,  he  will  bear  three  ears 
of  com  in  one  hand  and  three  bunches  of  grapes  in  the  other,  and  will 
make  friendly  gestures.  If  the  year  is  going  to  be  bad,  he  will  have 
a  sour  face  and  empty  hands. 

ITie  vineyard  is  surrounded,  in  Glermany  and  other  countries,  by 
numerous  poetic  superstitions.  The  Swabians  say  that  the  grapes  will 
receive  a  fine  flavor  if  the  vines  are  shaken  on  St.  John's  day.  The 
Bavarians  have  a  proverb  that,  if  one  would  have  good  wine,  he  must 
write  on  his  cask,  ^'  O  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good "  (Psabn 
xzxiv,  8) ;  and  the  South-Germans  have  a  proverb,  ^^  If  one  would 
make  good  vinegar  from  wine,  he  must  throw  the  names  of  three 
witches  into  it." 

In  Switzerland,  the  country  people  freshen  up  their  stale  wine  by 
laying  dead  toads  on  the  bung-holes  of  the  casks.  The  ancient  Grer- 
mans  were  mindful  of  their  gods  at  their  feasts,  when  they  strove  to 
distinguish  themselves  as  great  drinkers ;  and  the  pious  custom  of 
drinking  to  the  health  of  their  divinities  was  binding  among  thenu 
The  North-Germans  were  accustomed  at  certain  feasts  to  empty  a  cup 
to  Bragi,  and  by  that  act  to  assume  a  promise  to  emulate  the  bold 
deeds  of  that  god.  Such  promises  were  irrevocable.  Bargains  were 
therefore  bound  by  a  kind  of  drink-offering  in  order  to  obtain  the 
favor  of  the  gods.  At  the  heir's-feast  bumpers  were  drunk  to  the 
memory  of  the  departing  one ;  and  on  other  occasions  glasses  were 
emptied  in  honor  of  those  who  were  absent.  These  customs,  from 
which  our  toasts  appear  to  be  derived,  were  not  abolished  in  Christian 
times  :  only  the  saints  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  gods.  St.  Mar- 
tin, it  is  said,  at  his  own  desire,  took  the  place  of  Donar ;  St.  Gertrude 
received  the  honors  that  had  been  paid  to  Freya ;  and  Njurd  and  Frey 
appear  to  have  surrendered  their  functions  to  the  first  martyr  of  the 
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Chnrch,  Si  Stephen.  At  Freiburg  the  Johannites  were  accustomed  to 
hang  a  stone,  representing  one  of  those  thrown  at  Stephen,  to  a  silv^ 
chain.  Wine  was  poured  upon  the  stone  and  then  given  to  the  faith- 
ful to  drink.  Memorial  drinks  to  St.  Michael  and  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist were  also  very  common.  Departing  guests  and  travelers  were 
accustomed  to  drink  ^^  John's  blessing''  as  well  as  in  memorj  of  St. 
Grertmde  ;  and  a  number  of  mythical  stories  are  associated  with  these 
draughts. 

St.  Glertrude  is  said  to  have  drunk  a  St.  John's  draught  with  a 
knight  who  had  entered  into  a  pact  with  the  devil,  and  thereby  to 
hare  delivered  him.    Since  St.  Gertrude  was  the  patron  of  sailors,  and 
her  chapel  at  Bonn,  near  the  Rhine,  was  much  visited  by  seafaring 
people,  it  is  easy  to  explain  why  the  draughts  to  her  honor  were  drunk 
in  a  glass  shaped  like  a  ship.    It  is  still  customary  in  some  Roman 
Catholic  churches  to  bless  a  cup  of  wine  on  St.  John  the  Evangelist's 
day  (the  27th  of  December),  and  commend  to  the  people  the  memory 
of  the  beloved  disciple.    These  customs  are  not  observed  outside  of 
(xermany.    In  Catholic  G^ermany  it  is  usual  to  celebrate  a  first  festival 
at  the  house  with  the  wine  (generally  red  wine)  which  has  been  blessed 
at  the  church,  and  to  give  to  the  whole  family  to  drink  out  of  the  same 
cup ;  a  few  drops  are  even  poured  out  for  the  baby  in  the  cradle.    Part 
of  what  is  left  is  preserved,  and  part  is  poured  into  the  cask,  to  impart 
its  blessing  to  what  is  there  and  turn  all  evil  spells  from  it.    Specu* 
latire  Swabian  hosts  often  consecrate  large  quantities  of  wine  for  the 
entertainment  of  their  guests  and  neighbors  ;  and  the  popular  fancy 
prevails  that,  if  such  of  this  wine  as  has  been  kept  over  the  whole 
year  is  drunk  on  the  annivesary  of  the  day  of  its  consecration,  it  will 
bring  recovery  to  the  sick,  and  protection  and  strength  to  those  who 
are  abont  to  start  on  a  journey.    Engaged  couples  taste  this  wine  at 
their  betrothals,  when  it  is  offered  to  them  by  the  priest  after  having 
blessed  it.    If  one  drinks  it  on  the  day  it  is  consecrated,  he  is  secured 
for  the  whole  year  against  poisoning,  witchery,  and  lightning.    It  is 
an  old  Bavarian  custom  for  the  father  to  drink  a  '' John's  blessing" 
before  departing  on  a  journey,  and  then,  swinging  the  cup  backward 
over  his  head,  to  cast  a  few  drops  on  the  ground.     The  '*  John's  bless- 
ing" on  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day,  June  24th,  which  the  South-Gkr- 
man  Protestants  observe  socially,  without  making  a  church  festival  of 
it,  is  doubtless  related  to  the  Catholic  custom. 

The  John's  blessings  have  been  referred  to  the  cup  drunk  by  the 
disciples,  or  perhaps  to  the  wedding  at  Cana  of  Galilee  ;  but  we  think 
we  have  shown  that  they  are  derived  from  the  old  heathen  thank- 
offerings,  and  the  sacramental  wine  has  probably  been  also  brought 
within  the  scope  of  the  usage  by  popular  fancy.  Many  healing  powers 
are  attached  to  this  wine  in  some  places,  and  it  is  sometimes  called  in 
as  the  last  and  surest  remedy  in  extreme  cases.  That  industrious  in- 
vestigator of  folk-lore,  M.  Toppen,  says  on  this  subject  in  his  work  on 
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the  superstitions  of  the  Masures,  that  '*  consecrated  communion-wine 
is  used  in  all  diseases  as  the  most  sovereign  and  last  resort.  The 
Masures  often  ask  their  pastors  for  it.  If  they  will  not  give  it  to 
them,  they  go  to  the  Catholic  priests,  who  grant  their  requests  without 
hesitation.  They  frequently  have  the  wine  blessed  at  the  Catholic  con- 
fessionals ;  and  some  of  them  think  that  communion-wine  from  Catho- 
lic churches  is  more  efficacious  than  that  from  evangelical  churches. 
Nevertheless,  Catholics  sometimes  go  to  evangelical  pastors  to  get 
their  communion-wine."  Herr  C.  G.  Hintz,  another  writer  on  folk- 
lore, mentions  it  as  a  time-honored  custom  in  old  Prussia  to  put  a 
bottle  of  wine  on  the  altar,  so  that  it  may  be  blessed  at  the  sacra- 
mental service. 

The  beliefs  on  this  subject  are  in  some  cases  contradictory :  thus, 
while  the  Lauenburg  peasant  regards  the  communion-wine  as  a  sov- 
ereign cure,  and  calls  in  the  priest  when  he  finds  the  doctor  too  dear, 
or  that  his  remedies  fail,  the  people  of  Oldenburg  and  East  Prussia 
put  off  the  taking  of  the  sick-bed  communion  as  long  as  possible,  for 
fear  that  it  will  be  followed  by  a  speedy  death. — TrandaUd  for  the 
Papular  Science  Monthly  from  Die  Natur. 


MALARIA  AND  THE  PROGEESS  OF  MEDICINR* 

THE  attempt  to  estimate  the  successes  of  medicine  on  the  grand 
scale  is  met  at  the  outset  by  a  source  of  fallacy  which  can  not 
well  be  eliminated.  Medicine  has^  certainly  a  share,  and  it  may  be  a 
very  large  share,  in  the  general  lengthening  of  life,  in  the  decrease  of 
pain  and  suffering,  and  in  the  increase  of  working-power  ;  but  other 
influences,  besides  the  thought  and  endeavor  of  the  medical  prof  essioD, 
have  helped  to  bring  about  those  results.  A  brief  consideration  of 
malarial  fever  (including  simple  ague  and  the  more  deadly  tropical 
forms),  of  the  causes  that  have  made  it  less  common  at  home,  and 
more  amenable  to  treatment  everywhere,  and  of  the  views  entertained 
about  it,  will  serve  to  show  how  various  are  the  forces  that  make  for 
improved  well-being,  and  how  checkered  the  medical  record  has  been. 
No  single  cause  of  premature  death,  of  lif  ^-long  misery,  and  of  loss 
of  working-power,  has  ever  equaled  malaria.  There  is  some  reason 
to  think  that  it  was  from  personal  experience  of  the  ague,  and  the 
hepatic  derangements  consequent  on  it,  that  Descartes  got  his  pro- 
found conviction  of  ill-health  being  the  greatest  of  all  hindrances 
to  the  wisdom  and  capability  of  the  individual.  There  can,  at  least, 
be  hardly  any  question  that  malaria  is,  and  always  has  been,  the 

*  Abstracted  from  an  article  entitled  **  The  Progress  of  Medicine,**  in  tlie  ^'Quarterij 
Bcview »' for  Julj,  1883. 
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largest  single  element  in  the  miseries  of  mankind.  Fortunately, 
malarial  fever  has  almost  disappeared  from  Great  Britain,  and  it  has 
liardly  existed  in  some  of  our  colonies,  particularly  the  Australasian  ; 
it  has  decreased  considerably  in  many  parts  of  Northern  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Again,  there  is  a  drug,  cinchona-bark,  with  its 
products,  which  has  a  great  power  over  the  course  of  the  fever. 
The  cultivation  of  the  cinchona-tree  is  now  a  great  industry  both  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres,  and  whatever  quinine  or  other 
products  of  the  bark  can  do  for  malarious  sickness  will  be,  at  no 
distant  time,  a  benefit  that  may  be  shared  by  all  but  the  very  poor- 
est and  the  races  least  accessible  to  civilization.  Lastly,  the  symp- 
toms, course,  and  complications  of  the  intermittent  and  remittent  fe- 
vers which  malaria  causes  are  known  with  all  the  precision  that  can 
be  wished.  What  share,  then,  has  medicine  had  in  dealing  with  this 
destroyer  of  human  happiness  in  the  past,  and  what  is  the  attitude 
of  medicine  toward  malaria  at  present  ? 

The  almost  total  extinction  of  malaria  at  home  and  its  decrease 
abroad  have  been  brought  about  in  the  ordinary  course  of  draining 
and  cultivating  the  soil,  and  by  a  wise  attention  to  the  planting  or 
conservation  of  trees.  There  is  a  characteristic  passage  at  the  end 
of  Eingsley's  novel  '^  Hereward,"  in  which  he  commemorates  his  hero 
as  the  first  of  the  new  English  '^who,  by  the  inspiration  of  God, 
began  to  drain  the  fens.''  The  draining  of  the  fens  and  all  such 
achievements  throughout  the  world  have  brought  better  health  with 
them,  but  neither  the  doctors  nor  even  the  sanitarians  have  been  the 
primary  moving  forces.  Again,  the  medicinal  uses  of  cinchona-bark 
were  known  first  to  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  Peruvian  Andes, 
where  the  trees  are  native  and  where  the  ague  is  common  ;  and  it  was 
the  Jesuits  who  introduced  it  widely  into  Europe  (1630)  and  the  East. 
The  story  of  the  reception  of  this  remedy  by  the  medical  profession 
has  its  unpleasant  side.  The  arch-stupidities  of  the  Paris  faculty, 
who  still  live  for  the  amusement  of  the  world  in  Moli^re's  comedies, 
opposed  it  with  their  united  weight.  Court  physicians  in  other  Eu- 
ropean capitals  than  Paris  assailed  it  with  abuse,  and  no  one  wrote 
more  nonsense  about  it  than  Gideon  Harvey,  the  physician  of  Charles 
n.  The  new  remedy,  apart  from  its  merits,  fell  in  with  the  views  of 
the  Paracelsists,  and  disagreed  with  the  views  of  the  Gttlenists,  and 
▼as  recommended  or  condenmed  accordingly.  Even  the  great  StaU, 
neltfly  a  century  after  cinchona  was  first  brought  to  Spain,  would 
have  none  of  it,  and,  in  his  servitude  to  his  theories,  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  make  use  of  Gideon  Harvey's  ignorant  tirade  against  the 
drug  by  reprinting  it  in  German.  As  late  as  1729,  an  excellent  phy- 
sician of  Breslau,  Kanold,  whose  writings  on  epidemics  are  still  val- 
uable for  their  comprehensive  grasp,  declared  in  his  last  illness  (a 
"pernicious  quartan  ")  that  he  would  sooner  die  than  make  use  of  a 
^^medy  which  went  so  direct  against  his  principles  1    The  world,  of 
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coarse,  gave  little  heed  to  these  inane  disputations  ;  the  valae  of 
cinchona  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  faculty  either  to  discover  or  to 
obscure.  But,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty,  it  remains  to  add  that  cin- 
chona found  powerful  advocates  within  it  from  the  first ;  and  it  will 
not  surprise  any  one  to  be  told  that  these  were  generally  the  men 
whom  medical  history,  on  other  grounds  as  well,  has  extolled  or  at 
any  rate  saved  from  oblivion.  Such  were  Sydenham  and  Morton  in 
London,  Albertini  in  Bologna,  Peyer  in  Schafi^ausen,  and  Werlhof 
in  Hanover.  The  therapeutic  position  of  cinchona  was  firmly  estab- 
lished by  Torti's  treatise  on  the  treatment  of  periodical  fevers,  pub- 
lished at  Modena  in  1709. 

The  next  step  in  the  relief  of  malarious  sickness  on  the  grand 
scale  was  the  extraction  of  the  alkaloid  quinine  from  the  cinchona- 
bark.    The  powdered  bark  was  not  only  very  unpalatable,  but  it  was 
cumbrous  to  carry  and  dispense,  and,  although  the  principle  of  the 
remedy  remained  the  same,  it  has  proved  of  infinitely  greater  service  in 
the  form  of  quinine,  and  in  the  form  of  the  cheap  alkaloidal  mixture 
known  in  Bengal  as  '^quinetum.''    The  first  extraction  of  an  alkaloid 
was  in  the  case  of  morphia,  from  opium,  in  1805  ;  the  discoverer  was 
an  apothecary  of  Hameln,  who  was  rewarded  rather  better  than  the 
celebrated  piper  of  that  town,  for  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
voted  him  two  thousand  francs.     Quinine  was  discovered  in  1820  by 
the  French  chemists  Pelletier  and  Caventou.    The  sciences  and  arts 
of  botany  and  practical  forestry,  of  chemistry  and  practical  pharmacy, 
are  now  all  concerned  in  the  production  of  this  most  invaluable  of 
remedies.    The  commerce  of  the  world  has  taken  cinchona  in  hand, 
and  there  are  now  plantations  of  the  trees  not  unworthy  to  be  named 
beside  those  of  coffee  and  tea.    The  value  of  the  crude  bark  imported 
into  England  alone  in  1882  was  nearly  two  millions  sterling.    The 
original  and  native  cinchona  region  on  the  damp  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes  in  Peru  is  still  a  source  of  wealth,  and  a  still  greater  source  of 
wealth  are  the  new  plantations  on  the  Andes  in  Bolivia.    The  Indian 
€rovemment  has  successfully  cultivated  the  bark  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  Nilghiri  Hills  in  Madras,  and  more  recently  at  Daijiling  in  the 
Himalayas  ;  while  a  crowd  of  private  planters  have  followed  in  the 
same  enterprise  in  Coorg,  Travancore,  and  Ceylon.    The  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment, who  were  the  pioneers  of  cinchona  cultivation,  have  found  the 
climate  and  soil  of  Java  well  adapted  for  the  species  and  varieties  of 
trees  most  rich  in  quinine.    Jamaica  is  the  latest  field  to  which  this 
new  and  ever-increasing  industry  has  extended. 

How  does  quinine  control,  modify,  or  cut  short  an  attack  of  ague? 
This  is  a  question  with  which  the  commerce  of  the  world  can  not  grap- 
ple, but  only  the  medical  profession  ;  and  the  truth  requires  it  to  be 
said,  that  the  medical  profession  knows  little  of  the  modfa»  operandi 
of  quinine  in  ague.  Sydenham,  two  hundred  years  ago,  laid  down  the 
two  great  rules  for  the  administration  of  bark :  to  give  it  after  the 
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first  paroxysm  and  in  the  subsequent  intervals,  and  to  continue  its 
use  as  a  precaution  against  the  recurrence  of  the  fever.  Little  re- 
mained to  be  added  to  these  practical  indications  ;  they  were  empiri- 
cal, indeed — and  they  are  empirical  stilL  The  profession  is  not  even 
sore  whether  quinine  acts  by  breaking  the  recurrent  habit  of  ague  (as 
an  anti-periodic),  or  otherwise.  There  are  also  the  most  conflicting 
statements  as  to  whether  the  taking  of  quinine  will  ward  off  the  at- 
tack of  ague  in  passing  through  a  malarious  locality  ;  there  are  a  good 
many  reasons  for  believing  that  quinine  has  no  preventive  or  anticipa- 
tory action  against  the  first  onset  of  a  remittent  or  intermittent  fever, 
but  the  professional  advice  will  probably  be  that  quinine  taken  as  a 
preventive  can  at  least  do  no  harm. 

But  it  IS  when  we  leave  the  sphere  of  empirical  experience,  and 
enter  the  physiological  and  pathological  workshops  of  the  profession, 
that  we  realize  most  acutely  how  great  is  the  disproportion,  in  this 
matter  of  malaria,  between  the  opportunities  of  medicine  and  its 
achievements.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  sufficiently  eclectic 
statement  on  the  physiological  actions  of  quinine  : 

Quinia,  CstHt«NsOt,  one  of  the  alkaloids  of  cinchona,  m  small  doses  ac- 
ederates  tiie  heart's  action  in  the  warm-blooded  animal ;  in  moderate  doses  it 
dows  it;  and  ia  large  doses  it  may  arrest  it,  and  cause  oonvnlBions  and  death. 
Besearch  shows  that  its  action  is  essentially  upon  the  central  nervous  system. 
It  destroys  all  microscopic  animal  organisms,  apparently  killing  vibrios,  bacteria, 
and  amoBbfls;  but  it  seems  to  be  without  action  on  hamble  organisms  belonging 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  arrests  tbe  movements  of  all  kinds  of  protoplasm, 
indnding  those  of  tbe  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  It  arrests  fermentive 
processes  which  depend  on  the  presence  of  animal  or  vegetable  organisms,  but 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  action  of  digestive  fluids. — (Quain's  "  Dictionary 
ofMedicine,"p.85.) 

There  is  here  something  for  everybody ;  and,  if  we  now  go  to  the 
pathological  workshop,  we  shall  discover  the  beautiful  adaptation  of 
these  varied  actions  of  quinine  to  the  various  opinions  that  are  enter- 
tained of  the  malarious  fevers  over  which  the  drug  has  so  powerful  an 
influence.  Is  malarial  fever  a  fermentive  process,  depending  on  the 
preeence  of  animal  or  vegetable  organisms  ?  then  quinine  arrests  such 
processes.  Is  malarial  fever  caused  by  a  profound  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  mechanism  which  regulates  the  animal  heat?  then  the  action 
of  quinine  is  ''essentially  upon  the  central  nervous  system."  Nothing 
could  be  more  accommodating,  and  nothing  more  unsatisfactory. 

The  theoretical  notions  about  malaria  form  an  instructive  page  of 
medical  history.  Until  about  1823  it  was  always  thought  to  be  as- 
sociated with  marshes  and  swamps,  but  in  that  year  Dr.  William 
Fergusson  brought  to  England  numerous  proofs  that  it  occurred 
abundantly  in  elevated  and  rocky  regions.  Such  evidences  have  gone 
on  accumulating,  and  it  is  now  well  known  that  malaria  has  no  neces- 
sary connection  with  the  marsh.    But  the  profession  is  still  profoundly 
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impressed  with  the  belief  that  malaria  is  an  actual  or  material  poison- 
ous substance.  To  Homer  it  was  the  arrows  of  Apollo  in  anger^  to 
the  mediffival  folk-lore  it  was  the  mischief  of  elves  and  sprites ;  and, 
if  scientific  medicine  does  not  now  permit  us  to  personify  the  malaria, 
it  teaches  ns  at  least  to  materialize  it.  Although  the  fevers  which 
malaria  produces  are  quite  unlike  the  fevers  that  are  contagious  or 
communicable,  the  present  scientific  guides  of  the  profession  are  re- 
solved  to  find  a  material  virus  or  poison  as  the  cause  of  them.  The 
malarial  poison  was  sought  for,  in  the  early  days  of  chemistry,  among 
the  various  gases  of  the  marsh,  but  the  chemical  search  proved,  fruit- 
less. When  the  microscope  came  in,  the  miasm  was  diligently  looked 
for  in  the  soil  of  malarious  localities  and  in  the  vapors  overhanging 
them.  Prom  1849  to  the  present  year,  some  twenty  different  vege- 
table organisms  or  their  spores,  of  very  various  degrees  of  complexity, 
have  been  described  each  in  its  turn  as  the  malarious  miasm  and  as 
the  specific  cause  of  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers ;  and  the  quest 
for  a  material  substance  assumed  to  be  the  cause  of  malarial  fever  is 
regarded  with  much  favor  in  the  best  scientific  circles.  Meanwhile  3 
body  of  opinion,  which  takes  due  account  of  all  the  manifold  asso- 
ciated circumstances  of  malaria  throughout  the  world,  has  been  form* 
ing,  and  yearly  growing  in  volume,  that  there  is  no  malarious  miasm 
at  all ;  that  '^malaria,"  indeed,  is  a  profound  disorganization  of  the 
nervous  mechanbm  that  presides  over  the  temperature  of  the  body ; 
and  that  this  upsetting  of  the  heat-regulating  center  is  likely  to  happen 
when  the  body  has  been  exposed  during  the  day  to  extreme  solar  heat 
and  to  fatigue,  and  exposed  at  sundown  and  in  the  night  to  the  tropi- 
cal or  sub-tropical  chil^  which  will  be  severe  in  proportion  to  the  rapid 
cooling  of  the  ground  and  the  amount  of  vapor  condensed  in  the  low- 
est stratum  of  the  air.  There  is  no  more  beautiful  mechanism  in 
nature  than  that  which  keeps  man's  internal  heat  always  about  96'^ 
day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  in  the  Arctic  regions  or  in  the 
tropics  ;  but  even  that  most  wonderful  of  all  self -adapting  pieces  of 
mechanism,  if  it  be  taxed  too  much,  as  by  extremes  of  day  and  night 
temperature,  will  get  out  of  gear  ;  and  a  fever,  still  retaining  some- 
thing of  the  diurnal  periodicity,  will  be  the  result.  No  one  can  read 
the  powerful  criticism  *  of  Surgeon-Major  Oldham,  of  the  Indian  Medi- 
cal Service,  without  discovering  this  rational  explanation  of  malaria 
to  have  the  best  of  the  facts  and  the  best  of  the  logic  on  its  side. 

The  decision  of  this  point  of  theory  one  way  or  another  has  the 
most  momentous  issues,  not  so  much  for  the  treatment  of  malarious 
fever  as  for  its  prevention.  It  is,  in  short,  a  question,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  common  prudence  in  warm  countries,  more  often  moist  than 
arid,  and  more  often  level  than  mountainous,  against  exposure  of  the 
body  to  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays  and  to  the  nightly  chill 

•  "What  is  Malaria?  and  why  is  it  most  intense  hi  Hot  Climates?**  London,  1871, 
Sto,  pp.  186. 
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that  follows  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  fatalist  doctrine  of  vegetable 
spores  or  organisms  of  the  lowest  grade  making  ceaseless  war  npon 
mankind.  The  world  has  a  way  of  finding  out  the  tmth  by  its  ex- 
periences on  the  large  scale.  It  settled  the  inane  theoretical  objec- 
tions to  the  yalue  of  cinchona-bark,  and  it  will  probably  form  its  own 
opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  vegetable-spore  thepry  of  malaria 
and  the  theory  of  exposure  and  climatic  vicissitudes.  It  will  be  a 
regrettable  circumstance  if  in  this  matter  the  profession  has  to  follow 
public  opinion  instead  of  leading  it. 


THE  LOESS-DEPOSITS  OF  NOETHEKN  CHINA. 

Bt  FBEDEBICE  W.  WILLIAMS. 

SCIENTISTS  as  well  as  economists  and  statesmen  are  turning  with 
a  scrutiny^  renewed  as  each  year  advances,  toward  the  great  re* 
gion  of  middle  Asia — a  territory  which,  if  it  supplies  society  with  im- 
migrants much  too  thrifty  for  Uie  tastes  of  our  broader-minded  Celtic 
brethren,  bids  ^f air  in  many  ways  to  furnish  materials  for  scientific 
research  that  can  be  compared  in  interest  to  no  other  portion  of  the 
world^s  surface.  Without  delaying  to  mention  here  the  recent  travel- 
ers who  are  rapidly  lessening  the  bounds  of  that  tract,  still  confessed 
to  be  the  least  known  area  of  the  globe,  it  is  our  purpose  to  direct  at- 
tention to  a  geological  phenomenon  among  the  most  important  as  well 
as  peculiar  of  any  hitherto  brought  to  light  in  this  field  of  investiga- 
tion :  we  mean  the  loess-beds  covering  a  great  portion  of  Northern 
China. 

The  term  loesSj  now  generally  accepted,  has  been  used  to  designate 
a  tertiary  deposit  appearing  in  the  Rhine  Valley,  along  the  Danube, 
and  in  several  isolated  sections  of  Europe.  Its  formation  has  hereto- 
fore been  ascribed  to  glaciers,  but  its  enormous  extent  and  thickness 
in  China  demand  some  other  origin.  The  substance  is  a  brownish-col- 
ored earth,  extremely  porous,  and,  when  dry,  easily  powdered  between 
the  fingers,  when  it  becomes  an  impalpable  dust  that  may  be  rubbed 
into  the  pores  of  the  skin.  Its  particles  are  somewhat  angular  in  shape, 
the  lumps  varying  from  the  size  of  a  peanut  to  a  foot  in  length,  whose 
appearance  warrants  the  peculiarly  appropriate  Chinese  name  meaning 
'^  ginger-stones."  After  washing,  the  stuff  is  readily  disintegrated,  and 
spread  far  and  wide  by  rivers  during  their  times  of  fiood.  Mr.  Kings- 
mill,  in  the  ^'Journal  of  the  Gleological  Society''  (London),  states  that 
a  number  of  specimens,  which  crumbled  in  the  moist  air  of  a  Shanghai 
summer,  rearranged  themselves  afterward  in  the  bottom  of  a  drawer 
in  which  they  had  been  placed.  Every  atom  of  loess  is  perforated 
by  small  tubes,  usually  very  minute,  circulating  after  the  manner  of 
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root-fibers,  and  lined  with  a  thin  coating  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
direction  of  these  canals  being  always  from  above  downward,  cleavage 
in  the  loess  mass,  irrespective  of  size,  is  invariably  vertical,  while,  from 
the  same  cause,  water  in  falling  upon  a  deposit  of  this  material  never 
collects  in  the  form  of  puddles  or  lakes  on  its  surface,  but  sinks  at 
once  to  the  local  water-leveL 

The  loess  territory  of  China  begins,  at  its  eastern  limit,  with  the 
foot-hills  of  the  great  alluvial  plain — ^roughly  speaking,  upon  the  line 
drawn  from  Peking  to  Kaif ung  in  Honan.  From  this  rises  a  terrace 
of  from  ninety  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  consisting  en- 
tirely of  loess ;  and  westward  of  it,  in  a  nearly  north  and  south  line, 
stretches  the  Tai-hang  Shan,  or  dividing  range  between  the  alluvial 
land  and  the  hill-districts  of  Shansi.  An  almost  uninterrupted  loess- 
covered  country  extends  west  of  this  line  to  Lake  Koko-nor  and  head- 
waters of  the  Yellow  River.  On  the  north  the  formation  can  be  traced 
from  the  vicinity  of  Kalgan,  along  the  water-shed  of  the  Mongolian 
steppes,  and  into  the  desert  beyond  the  Ala  Shan  range.  Toward  the 
south  its  limits  are  less  sharply  defined  ;  though  covering  all  the  coun- 
try of  the  Wei  basin  (in  Shensi),  none  is  found  in  Sz^chuen,  due  south 
of  this  valley,  but  it  appears  in  parts  of  Honan  and  Eastern  Shantung. 
Excepting  occasional  spurs  and  isolated  spots,  loess  may  be  considered 
as  ending  everywhere  on  the  north  side  of  the  Yangtse  Valley,  and,  to 
convey  a  general  notion,  as  covering  the  parallelogram  between  longi- 
tudes 09''  and  US'"  east,  and  latitudes  Sd""  and  41''  north.  The  district 
within  China  Proper  represents  a  territory  half  as  large  again  as  that 
of  the  German  Empire,  while  outside  of  the  provinces  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  loess  spreads  far  to  the  east  and  north,  possibly  in  vary- 
ing thicknesses  quite  across  the  desert.  Baron  von  Richthofen  ob- 
served this  deposit  in  Shansi  to  a  height  of  7,200  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  supposes  that  it  may  occur  at  higher  levels. 

One  of  the  most  striking  as  well  as  important  phenomena  of  this 
formation  is  the  perpendicular  splitting  of  its  mass — already  referred 
to — ^into  sudden  and  multitudinous  clefts  that  cut  up  the  country  in 
every  direction,  and  render  observation  as  well  as  travel  often  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  The  cliffs,  caused  by  erosion,  vary  from  cracks  meas- 
ured by  inches  to  cafions  half  a  mile  wide  and  hundreds  of  feet  deep  ; 
they  branch  out  in  every  direction,  ramifying  through  the  country  after 
the  manner  of  tree-roots  in  the  soil — ^f rom  each  root  a  rootlet,  and  from 
these  other  small  fibers — ^until  the  system  of  passages  develops  into  a 
labyrinth  of  far-reaching  and  intermingling  lanes.  "Were  the  loess 
throughout  of  the  uniform  structure  seen  in  single  clefts,  such  a  region 
would  indeed  be  absolutely  impassable,  the  vertical  banks  becoming 
precipices  of  often  more  than  a  thousand  feet.  The  fact,  however,  that 
loess  exhibits  in  every  locality  a  terrace  formation,  renders  its  surface 
not  only  habitable,  but  highly  convenient  for  agricultural  purposes  ; 
it  has  given  rise,  moreover,  to  the  theory  advanced  by  Eingsmill  and 
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some  others,  of  its  stratification,  and  from  this  a  proof  of  its  origin  as 
a  marine  deposit. 

But,  since  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  formation  by  Mr. 
Pampelly,  in  1864,  its  structure  has  been  more  carefully  examined  by 
other  geologists,  whose  hypotheses  are  pretty  generally  discarded  for 
that  of  Baron  von  Richthofen.  This  gentleman,  who  may  be  consid- 
ered facile  princeps  among  foreign  geologists  who  have  visited  China, 
argues  that  these  apparent  layers  of  loess  are  due  to  external  condi- 
tions, as  of  rocks  and  debris  sliding  from  surrounding  hill-sides  upon 
the  loess-dust  as  it  sifted  into  the  basin  or  valley,  thus  interrupting  the 
homogeneity  of  the  gradually  rising  deposit.  In  the  sides  of  gorges 
near  the  mountains  are  seen  layers  of  coarse  dibrts  which,  in  going 
toward  the  valley-bottom,  become  finer,  while  the  layers  themselves 
are  thinner  and  separated  by  an  increasing  vertical  distance ;  along 
these  rubble-beds  are  numerous  calcareous  concretions  which  stand 
upright.  These  are,  then,  the  terrace-forming  layers  which,  by  their 
resistance  to  the  action  of  water,  cause  the  broken  chasms  and  step- 
like contour  of  the  loess  regions.  Each  bank  does,  indeed,  cleave  ver- 
tically, sometimes — since  the  erosion  works  from  below — leaving  an 
orerhanging  bank ;  but,  meeting  with  this  horizontal  layer  of  marl- 
stones,  the  abrasion  is  interrupted,  and  a  ledge  is  made.  Falling  clods 
ux>on  such  spaces  are  gradually  spread  over  their  surfaces  by  natural 
action,  converting  them  into  rich  fields.  When  seen  from  a  height  in 
good  seasons,  these  systems  of  terraces  present  an  endless  succession 
of  green  fields  and  growing  crops  ;  viewed  from  the  deep  cut  of  some 
stream  or  road-bed,  the  traveler  sees  nothing  but  yellow  walls  of  loam 
and  dusty  tiers  of  loess-ridges.  As  may  be  readily  imagined,  a  coun- 
try of  this  nature  exhibits  many  landscapes  of  unrivaled  picturesque- 
ness,  especially  when  lofty  crags,  which  some  variation  in  the  water- 
course has  left  as  giant  guardsmen  of  fertile  river-valleys,  stand  out 
in  bold  relief  against  the  green  background  of  neighboring  hills  and  a 
fruitful  alluvid  bottom,  or  when  an  opening  of  some  ascending  pass 
allows  the  eye  to  range  over  leagues  of  sharp-cut  ridges  and  teeming 
crops,  the  work  of  the  careful  cultivator. 

The  extreme  ease  with  which  loess  is  out  away  tends  at  times  to  se- 
riously embarrass  traffic.  Dust  made  by  the  cart-wheels  on  a  highway 
b  taken  up  by  strong  winds  during  the  dry  season  and  blown  over  the 
surrounding  lands,  much  after  the  manner  in  which  it  was  originally 
deposited  here.  This  action,  continued  over  centuries,  and  assisted  by 
occasional  deluges  of  rain,  which  find  a  ready  channel  in  the  road-bed, 
has  hollowed  the  country  routes  into  depressions  of  often  fifty  or  a 
hundred  feet,  where  the  passenger  may  ride  for  miles  without  obtain- 
ing a  glimpse  of  field  or  landscape.  Lieutenant  Ereitner,  of  the 
Szechenyi  exploring  expedition  (whose  pleasant  article  on  Thibet  ap- 
peared in  "The  Popular  Science  Monthly"  for  August,  1882)  illus- 
trates, by  a  personal  experience  when  in  Shansi,  the  difficulty  and  dan- 
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ger  of  departing  from  the  highway  when  in  one  of  these  deep  cuts  ; 
after  scrambling  for  miles  along  the  broken  loess  above  the  road,  he 
only  regained  it  when  a  farther  passage  was  cut  off  by  a  precipice  on 
the  one  side,  while  a  jump  of  some  thirty  feet  into  the  beaten  track 
was  his  only  alternative  upon  the  other. 

Difficult  as  may  be  such  a  territory  for  roads  and  the  purposes  of 
trade,  its  advantages  to  a  farmer  are  manifold.  Wherever  thb  deposit 
extends,  there  the  husbandman  has  an  assured  harvest  two  and  even 
three  times  in  a  year.  It  is  easily  worked,  exceedingly  fertile,  and 
submits  to  constant  tillage,  with  no  other  manure  than  a  sprinkling  pf 
its  own  loam  dug  from  the  nearest  bank.  But  loess  performs  still  anoth- 
er service  to  its  inhabitants.  Caves  made  at  the  bases  of  its  straight 
clefts  afford  homes  to  millions  of  people  in  the  northern  provinces. 
Choosing  an  escarpment  where  the  consistency  of  the  earth  is  great- 
est, the  natives  cut  for  themselves  rooms  and  houses,  whose  partition- 
walls,  cement^  beds,  and  furniture  are  made  in  toto  from  the  same  loess. 
Whole  villages  cluster  together  in  a  series  of  adjoining  or  superim- 
posed chambers,  some  of  which  pierce  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  often 
more  than  two  hundred  feet.  In  costlier  dwellings  the  terrace  or  suc- 
cession of  terraces  thus  perforated  are  faced  with  brick,  as  well  as  the 
arching  of  rooms  within.  The  advantages  of  such  habitations  consist 
as  well  in  imperviousness  to  changes  of  temperature  without  as  in 
their  durability  when  constructed  in  properly  selected  places — ^many 
loess  dwellings  outlasting  six  or  seven  generations.  The  capabilities 
of  defense  in  a  country  such  as  this,  where  an  invading  army  must 
inevitably  become  lost  in  the  tangle  of  interlacing  ways,  and  where 
the  defenders  may  always  remain  concealed,  are  very  suggestive. 

There  remains,  lastly,  a  peculiar  property  of  loess  which  is  perhaps 
more  important  than  all  other  features  when  measured  by  its  man- 
serving  efficiency.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  it  brings  forth  crops 
without  the  aid  of  manure.  From  a  period  more  than  two  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  to  the  present  day,  the  province'  of  Shansi  has 
borne  the  name  of  "Granary  of  the  Empire,"  while  its  fertile  soil, 
hwang-tu^  or  "  yellow  earth,"  is  the  origin  of  the  imperial  color.  Spite 
of  this  productiveness,  which,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  caused  Friar 
Odoric  to  admiringly  call  it  "the  second  country  in  the  world,"  its 
present  capacity  for  raising  crops  seems  to  be  as  great  as  ever.  In 
the  nature  of  this  substance  lies  the  reason  for  this  apparently  inex- 
haustible fecundity.  Its  remarkably  porous  structure  must,  indeed, 
cause  it  to  absorb  the  gases  necessary  to  plant-life  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  other  soils,  but  the  stable  production  of  those  mineral 
substances  needful  to  the  yearly  succession  of  crops  is  in  the  ground 
itself.  The  salts  contained  more  or  less  in  solution  at  the  water-level 
of  the  region  are  freed  by  the  capillary  action  of  the  loess  when  rain- 
water sinks  through  the  spongy  mass  from  above.  Surface  moisture^ 
following  the  downward  direction  of  the  tiny  loess-tubes,  establishes  a 
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eonnection  with  the  waters  compressed  below^  when,  owing  to  the  law 
of  diffusion,  the  ingredients,  being  released,  mix  with  the  moisture  of 
the  little  canals,  and  are  there  taken  from  the  lowest  to  the  topmost 
leyels,  permeating  the  ground  and  famishing  nourishment  to  the 
plant-roots  at  the  surface.  It  is  on  account  of  this  curious  action  of 
loess  that  a  copious  rainfall  is  more  necessary  in  Northern  China  than 
elsewhere,  for  with  a  dearth  of  rain  the  capillary  communication  from 
above,  below,  and  vice  versa,  is  interrupted,  and  vegetation  loses  both 
its  moisture  and  manure.  Drought  and  famine  are  consequently 
synonymous  terms  here. 

As  to  the  origin  of  loess,  Baron  von  Bichthofen^s  theory  is  sub- 
stantially as  follows  :  The  uniform  composition  of  this  material  over 
extended  areas,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  stratification  and  of  ma- 
rine or  fresh-water  organic  remains,  renders  impossible  the  hypothesis 
that  it  is  a  water-deposit.  On  the  other  hand,  it  contains  vast  quan- 
tities of  landnshells  and  the  vestiges  of  animals  (mammalia)  at  every 
level — ^both  in  remarkably  perfect  condition.  Concluding,  also,  that 
from  the  conformation  of  the  neighboring  mountain-chains  and  their 
peculiar  weathering,  the  glacial  theory  is  inadmissible,  he  advances  the 
supposition  that  loess  is  a  subadrial  deposit,  and  that  its  fields  are  the 
drained  analogues  of  the  steppe-basins  of  Central  Asia.  They  date 
from  a  geological  era  of  great  dryness,  before  the  existence  of  the 
Yellow  and  other  rivers  of  the  northern  provinces.  As  the  rocks  and 
hilla  of  the  ^highlands  disintegrated,  the  sand  was  removed,  not  by 
water-courses  seaward,  but  by  the  high  winds  ranging  over  a  treeless 
desert  landward,  until  the  dust  settled  in  the  grass-covered  districts  of 
what  is  at  present  China  Proper.  New  vegetation  was  at  once, nour- 
ished, while  its  roots  were  raised  by  the  constantly  arriving  deposit ; 
the  decay  of  old  roots  produced  the  lime-lined  cansds  which  impart  to 
this  material  its  peculiar  characteristics.  Any  one  who  has.  observed 
the  terrible  dust-storms  of  Northern  China,  when  the  air  is  filled  with  an 
impalpable  yellow  powder,  which  leaves  its  coating  upon  everything, 
and  often  extends  in  a  fog-like  cloud  hundreds  of  ndles  to  sea,  will 
understand  the  power  of  this  action  during  many  thousand  centuries. 
This  deposition  received  the  shells  and  bones  of  innumerable  animals, 
while  the  dissolved  solutions  contained  in  its  bulk  staid  therein,  or  sat- 
urated the  water  of  small  lakes.  By  the  sinking  of  mountain-chains 
in  the  south,  rain-clouds  emptied  themselves  over  this  region  with 
much  greater  frequency,  and  gradually  the  system  became  drained, 
the  erosion  working  backward  from  the  coast,  slowly  cutting  into  one 
basin  after  another.  With  the  sinking  of  its  salts  to  lower  levels,  un- 
exampled richness  was  added  to  the  wonderful  topography  of  this  sin« 
gular  formation.  * 

Mr.  PumpeUy,  while  accepting  this  ingenious  theory  in  place  of 
his  own  (that  of  a  fresh-water  lake  deposit),  adds  that  the  supply  of 
loess  might  have  been  materially  increased  by  the  vast  mers-de-glace 
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of  High  Asia  and  the  Tien  Shan,  whose  streams  haye  for  ages  trans- 
ported the  products  of  glacial  attrition  into  Central  Asia  and  North- 
western China.  Again^  he  insists  that  Richthofen  has  not  given  im- 
portance enough  to  the  parting  planes^  wrongly  considered  by  his 
predecessors  in  the  study  of  Chinese  geology  as  planes  of  stratifi- 
cation. ^'  These,"  he  says,  "  account  for  the  marginal  layers  of  diln'is 
brought  down  from  the  mountains.  And  the  continuous  and  more 
abundant  growth  of  grasses  at  one  plane  would  produce  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  soil  structurally  and  chemically,  which  superincumbent 
accumulations  could  never  efface.  It  should  seem  probable  that  we 
have  herein,  also,  the  explanation  of  the  calcareous  concretions  which 
abound  along  these  planes  ;  for  the  greater  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
generated  by  the  slow  decay  of  this  vegetation  would,  by  forming  a 
bicarbonate,  give  to  the  lime  the  mobility  necessary  to  produce  the 
concretions." 

It  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  do  more  than  present 
in  brief  outline  an  exposition  of  the  loess-theory  that  has  made  its 
orginator  already  celebrated  throughout  Germany.  Nor  can  we  follow 
Baron  von  Richthofen  further  into  the  extension  of  his  postulate,  where- 
in one  is  scarcely  surprised  at  finding  a  plausible  and  attractive  appli- 
cation of  this  idea  of  loess-formation  to  the  entire  Europe-Asiatic  Con- 
tinent, to  the  pampas  of  the  South  and  prairies  of  the  North  American 
world.  While  the  three  or  four  northwestern  provinces  of  China 
exhibit  undoubtedly  the  strangest  and  most  picturesque  features  of 
this  formation,  its  infiuence  upon  the  climate  of  Central  Asia^  the 
reactionary  effect  of  this  upon  the  surface  configuration  of  the  steppe- 
lands,  and  thus  on  the  historical  and  ethnographical  development  of 
the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  are  but  some  of  the  legitimate  generali- 
zations— if  not  necessary  results — coming  from  this  interesting  phase 
of  nature. 


THE  NATURAL  SETTING  OF  CRYSTALS. 

By  J.  B.  CHOATE. 

THE  Study  of  natural  history  has  of  late  years  been  largely  directed 
to  the  observation  of  laws  according  to  which  the  development 
of  the  individual  species  and  genus  takes  place.  Although  the  vital 
principle  which  determines  the  growth  and  the  nature  of  the  animal 
or  plant  eludes  the  search  of  shrewd  and  practiced  observers,  yet  the 
modes  in  which  that  principle  manifests  itself  are  in  many  cases  pretty 
well  understood.  In  numberless  instances  we  have  been  shown  the 
purpose  with  which  Nature  works  on  unceasingly  toward  certain  defi- 
nite anticipated  ends.  It  is  this  fixed  intent  of  Nature,  rationally  and 
hopefully  pursued,  which  reveals  the  thought  of  the  universe.     The 
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processes  of  growth  and  of  change  are  evident  enough  to  be  familiar, 
but  it  is  the  reason  for  these  phenomena  which  so  often  makes  them 
miracles  of  wonder  to  the  observer.  Care,  intelligence  and  skill  will 
everywhere  be  seen,  but  there  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
growth  that  goes  on  under  the  supervision  of  an  intelligence  wholly 
external  to  the  form  which  is  brought  into  being,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
crystal,  and  that  development  which  is  made  according  to  instinctive 
or  conscious  tendencies  implanted  in  the  germ. 

Tree,  shrub  and  grass  show  evidence  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  directed  to  quite  obvious  ends.  The  form  assumed  is  in 
every  instance  such  as  to  enable  the  plant  to  resist  the  violence  to 
which  it  may  be  exposed.  All  the  energies  controlled  by  vital  force 
are  directed  to  supplying  wants  felt  or  anticipated.  The  tree  in  its 
growth  develops  strength  where  strength  is  needed,  just  as  man  by 
exercise  increases  his  muscular  power.  In  the  formation  of  crystals 
another  law  predominates.  It  matters  not  whether  these  are  safely 
hidden  away  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  or  are  exposed  to  risk  of 
destruction  upon  its  surface.  They  usually  occur  attached  to  one  an- 
other, or  to  the  faces  of  the  rock.  In  the  latter  case,  such  as  have 
unequal  axes  will  be  found  so  placed  as  to  have  their  longest  axes  at 
right  angles  to  the  surface  to  which  they  are  attached,  or,  if  the  sur- 
face be  curved,  this  axis  will  be  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  tangent  to 
the  curve  at  that  point.  This  arrangement  will  be  seen  most  plainly 
upon  examination  of  a  geode  lined  with  quartz-crystals.  It  provides 
for  the  setting  of  the  largest  number  of  crystals  upon  a  given  surface, 
bat  puts  them  in  the  position  of  the  least  stable  equilibrium  quite  un- 
like the  sturdy  posture  assumed  by  a  tree  deeply  rooted  to  the  soil, 
and  having  its  fibers  most  strongly  interlaced  in  the  region  of  its  base. 
This  setting  of  crystals  displays  them  to  the  best  advantage,  but  it 
leaves  them  more  exposed  to  abrasion  than  would  any  other  position, 
and  more  likely  to  be  removed  from  their  place.  No  provision  has 
been  made  to  guard  against  external  violence,  and  in  this  may  be 
found  a  striking  point  of  distinction  between  an  animate  and  an  inani- 
mate entity. 


SURFACE  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  PLANET  MARS.* 
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CHIAPARELLI  continued  hb  observations  of  the  topography  of 
the  planet  Mar&  during  its  last  opposition,  L  e.,  from  October  269 
1881,  to  the  end  of  February,  1882,  and  his  results  were  communicated 
in  a  preliminary  report  early  in  March  to  the  Accademia  dei  Lincei,  of 
Rome. 

Owing  to  the  prevailing  weather,  his  observations  were  restricted 
*  Translated  for  ♦*  The  Popiilar  Sdenoe  Monthly  "  by  Marcus  Benjamin,  Ph.  B.,  F.  C.  S. 
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to  fifty  days — ^f rom  the  end  of  December  to  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary. Among  these,  sixteen  evenings  were  remarkably  favorable,  so 
much  so  that  the  greatest  magnifying  powers  could  be  used. 

It  was  therefore  possible,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  ^ 
parent  diameter  of  Mars  was  not  over  16'  (against  19'  in  1877),  to 
obtain  results  which  surpass  all  previous  endeavors.  Beginning  with 
the  white  polar  spots,  Schiaparelli  first  mentions  that  the  northern 
polar  spot  was  always  more  or  less  visible.  During  the  months  of 
November  and  December  it  appeared  separated  into  several  branches 
or  masses,  as  was  also  the  case  in  1879.  In  the  latter  half  of  January 
these  branches  began  to  amalgamate  and  form  a  regular,  continuous, 
and  uniform  ccUoUe,  the  diameter  of  which  reached  about  50^  at  the 
beginning  of  February,  and  then  decreased  in  a  distinctly  noticeable 
manner ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  southern  polar  spot  remained 
invisible  during  the  entire  period  of  the  observations,  even  in  January 
and  February,  when  the  south  pole  entered  the  field  of  view  2^.  From 
this,  in  connection  with  the  experience  gained  in  1879  relative  to  the 
visibility  of  the  spot,  he  concludes  that  eight  months  after  the  southern 
solstice  it  had  not  yet  attained  a  diameter  of  20^ — a  diameter  which, 
according  to  the  observations  during  the  previous  opposition,  it  gen- 
erally attained  to  a  few  weeks  before  this  solstice. 

During  the  course  of  the  observations,  various  white  or  whitish 
spots  made  their  appearance  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  planet,  greatly 
resembling  the  polar  spot,  but  after  exact  examination  and  measure- 
ment proved  to  be  one  or  the  other  of  the  well-known  southern  islands 
of  the  planet,  which  appeared  white  around  their  edges  in  considera- 
tion of  a  property  peculiar  to  these  localities. 

The  dark  portion  (ocean  f )  which  surrounds  these  islands  did  not 
seem  to  possess  this  property  ;  and,  in  order  to  explain  how  the  polar 
spot,  during  the  southern  winter  on  Mars,  can  occupy  a  part  of  this 
locality,  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  the  assumption  that  at  such 
times  this  part  undergoes  such  changes  that  it  is  enabled  to  appear  of 
a  bright  white  color. 

Similar  white  or  whitish  spots  were  observed  at  intervals  at  other 
points  of  the  yellow  surface  of  the  planet ;  some  of  the  better  deter- 
mined points,  which  had  already  been  noticed  in  1877  and  1879,  were 
also  visible  on  this  occasion,  wUle  others  remained  invisible.  A  num- 
ber of  white  spots  were  observed,  which,  however,  were  only  tempo- 
rary, particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  northern  polar  calotte. 
Emanating  from  this  position,  there  often  would  be  noticed  white  in- 
clined stripes  passing  toward  the  equator  of  the  planet ;  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  seemed  to  be  dependent  upon  the  rotation  of  Mars — 
other  positions  near  the  edge  of  the  planet  likewise  presented  a  whitish 
appearance. 

A  general  dimming  of  the  white  spots  which  hid  the  configura- 
tion of  the  planet  was  observed  on  the  18th  of  January,  between 
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the  meridians  of  40"*  and  120''.  It  extended  only  over  the  yellow 
portions,  which  are  supposed  to  be  continents,  and  often  covered  the 
canals,  but  completely  avoided  the  darker  portions,  which  represent 
the  oceans  and  larger  lakes.  It  was  not  a  contignous  covering,  but 
consisting  of  white  or  whitish  spots,  which  were  irregularly  distrib- 
uted. 

The  atmosphere  of  Mars  appears  to  have  been  more  transparent 
than  daring  1^77.  Not  only  the  luminous  and  the  opaque  zone  of  the 
rim  were  smaller,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  planet  the  contrast  between 
the  light  and  shade  was  more  distinctly  visible  with  an  inclined  illu- 
mination, and  so  it  was  possible  to  more  readily  distinguish  objects 
at  the  edge  of  the  planet  than  at  the  center. 

During  November  the  north  pole  advanced  some  7^  to  8°  within 
the  circle  of  the  visible  hemisphere  ;  but  the  hope  of  being  enabled  to 
examine  the  surface  in  the  vicinity  of  thb  pole  was  unrealized  on 
account  of  the  unfavorable  weather.  For  this  reason  the  limit  of  the 
chart  of  1681-'82  does  exceed  60^  north  latitude,  and,  hence,  does  not 
extend  much  beyond  the  portions  explored  in  1879 ;  but  the  parts 
lying  between  80^  and  60^  northern  latitude  could  be  more  closely 
examined.  On  this  occasion  also  the  lower  end  of  the  chart  is  limited 
by  a  series  of  dark  stripes  which  appear  to  be  connected  with  the 
northern  ocean.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  surface  of  Mars  can 
not,  however,  be  well  explained  until  after  the  next  opposition.  It 
was  im})ossible  to  explore  the  southern  ocean  with  exactness  beyond 
50^  south,  although  all  of  the  islands  which  had  previously  been  recog- 
nized were  observed  as  white  spots  similar  to  the  polar  snow.  All  of 
the  smaller  seas  which  branch  off  from  the  equator  were  very  distinct 
in  their  configuration.  The  continents  and  the  interior  lakes  between 
the  bright  equatorial  zone  and  the  south  ocean  could  be  drawn  with 
the  greatest  accuracy.  A  few  changes  in  the  appearance  of  particular 
portions  as  compared  with  their  shape  in  1879  were  noticed,  and  as 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  kilometres  of  surface,  which  were 
formerly  light,  had  in  the  mean  while  become  dark,  so  on  the  other 
hand  many  of  the  sections  which  previously  were  dark  now  became 
luminous.  These  changes  prove  that  the  darkening  principle  which 
produces  them  is  due  to  something  which  is  movable  and  extends  over 
the  surface  of  the  planet  (for  instance,  water  or  some  other  liquid), 
or  perhaps  something  capable  of  being  transmitted  from  place  to 
place  (such  as  vegetation). 

Not  one  of  the  old  dark  lines  which  have  been  called  ''canals'^ 
was  missing,  and  causes  which  in  all  probability  were  due  to  the  sun 
produced  numerous  phenomena,  which  in  former  oppositions  were 
only  suspected.  That  brilliant,  light-red  color  mixed  with  white, 
which  in  1877  occupied  the  whole  of  the  equatorial  zone  and  a  large 
part  of  it  in  1879,  was  found  in  1882  to  be  entirely  absent.  Undefined 
shadows  began  to  form  in  this  luminous  veil  surrounded  by  stains  of 
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an  orange-yellow  color ;  these  shadows  become  darker  by  degrees, 
concentrate  themselves  and  absorb  bodies  by  changing  into  groups  of 
more  or  less  black  lines  ;  at  the  same  time  the  orange  color  extends, 
and  finally,  with  but  little  exception,  covers  the  whole  of  the  so-called 
continental  zone. 

The  large  areas  of  the  so-called  "  Alcionia  "  ocean  and  gulf,  which 
in  1879  appeared  to  belong  to  the  "  ocean,"  resolved  themselves  into 
complicated  bunches  of  definite  lines.    Finally,  one  could  see  what  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  is  the  true  aspect  of  the  planet.     Besides 
this,  we  noticed  the  peculiar  and  unexpected  phenomena  of  the  doub- 
ling of  the  canals,  which  will  probably  tend  to  considerably  alter  the 
present  views  of  the  physical  characters  of  the  planet.    This  doubling 
is  clearly  not  an  optical  effect,  dependent  upon  the  increased  optic 
power,  as  is  the  case  in  the  double  stars ;  nor  is  it  produced  by  l^e 
longitudinal  division  of  a  canal.    It  takes  place  under  the  following 
circumstances :  To  the  right  or  left  of  an  existing  line,  without  any 
change  in  its  direction  or  position,  another  parallel  line  is  produced 
which  differs  from  the  first  in  appearance  and  direction  only  in  excep- 
tional cases.     Between  the  lines  so  produced,  the  distance  varied 
from  12°  to  6°  (350  to  700  kilometres).    Among  certain  of  the  lines 
doubling  could  only  be  suspected,  but  not  observable  at  the  small  dis- 
tance (5°)  separating  them.     Sometimes  a  line  was  darker  or  broader 
at  two  or  more  points,  and  the  accompanying  line  would  also  show 
this  peculiar  feature.    The  length  of  each  pair  may  differ  considerably, 
and  vary  from  16°  to  80°.    Some  were  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  some- 
what darker  than  the  ground  from  which  they  could  be  distinguished ; 
others,  generally  the  finer  ones,  were  very  dark.     The  broader  ones 
formed  true  bands,  the  sides  of  which  were  perfectly  parallel.     They 
followed  (as  far  as  could  be  judged  without  exact  measurements)  the 
direction  of  the  large  circles  of  the  planet,  and  only  in  a  few  oases 
were  they  bent  off  toward  the  side.    No  irregularities  could  be  ob- 
served among  them  with  the  magnifying  (417)  power  used.     Certain 
of  them  show  such  great  regularity  that  they  might  be  designated  as 
a  series  of  parallel  lines  drawn  by  the  aid  of  a  ruler.    In  some  cases, 
several  pairs  would  combine,  one  behind  the  other,  and  form  a  double 
polygonal  line  ;  with  very  definitely  marked  angles  such  a  series  would 
occupy  a  great  extent.    This  phenomenon  of  doubling  appears  to  be 
connected  with  certain  epochs — and  it  takes  place  almost  simultane- 
ously over  the  entire  surface  of  the  planet,  covered  by  the  bright  por- 
tions (continents  ?).    Not  a  trace  of  these  was  observed  in  1877  dur- 
ing the  weeks  which  followed  the  southern  solstice  of  the  planet.    A 
single  isolated  instance  was  noticed  in  1879  on  the  26th  of  December. 
The  appearance  of  this  doubling  was  the  more  surprising,  as  a  caref  nl 
examination  on  December  23d  and  24th  gave  no  cause  for  suspecting 
any  such  change.    During  the  last  opposition,  a  reappearance  of  this 
phenomenon  was  impatiently  looked  for,  but  it  did  not  show  itself  for 
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tTTO  months,  and  then  later  than  was  expected  ;  at  first  indistinct  and 
dim,  bat  becoming  more  distinct  on  the  following  day.  This  was  one 
month  after  the  autumnal  equinox  of  Mars.  The  doubling  continued 
to  be  visible  until  after  the  end  of  February.  On  the  11th  of  January 
another  doubling  had  already  made  its  appearance,  but  was  not  further 
noticed  because  the  canals  which  doubled  were  yery  irregular.  Great, 
therefore,  was  our  surprise  to  find  that,  on  the  19th  of  January,  a  canal 
which  passed  through  the  center  showed  two  straight  parallel  lines, 
which,  on  repeated  examination,  were  found  to  be  true  phenomena. 
From  this  date  the  number  of  canals  appearing  doubled  increased ; 
even  on  the  ^th  of  February  when  the  apparent  diameter  of  Mars  had 
been  reduced  to  less  than  10^,  the  doubling  of  the  canals  could  be  dis- 
tinguished. In  an  aggregate  (exclusive  of  a  few  cases  which  could 
not  be  configured  on  account  of  the  insufficient  power  of  the  telescope 
to  define  such  delicate  cases),  some  twenty  cases  of  doubling  were 
noticed,  seventeen  of  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  one  month,  L  e., 
from  January  19th  to  February  19th — the  mean  of  the  time  corre- 
sponding to  about  the  end  of  the  second  month  after  the  autumnal 
equinox  of  the  planet.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  probably  oth- 
ers which  made  their  appearance  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  unfavorable 
weather  and  the  increasing  distance  of  the  planet  prevented  a  success- 
ful following  up  of  the  further  development  of  these  highly  important 
phenomena.  In  a  few  cases  it  was  possible  to  determine  some  pre- 
monitory signs  of  the  doubling. 

On  January  ISth  a  very^  light  and  indefinite  shadow  began  to 
spread  itself  parallel  to  the  canal  known  as  '^  Ganges" ;  on  the  18th 
and  19th  these  portions  were  covered  with  white  spots,  on  the  20th 
the  Ganges  appeared  to  be  composed  of  two  lines,  but  the  phenomenon 
was  still  doubtful ;  on  the  21st  the  doubling  was  distinct  and  remained 
BO  until  February  23d.    Similar  observations  were  made  on  other  lines. 

Everything  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  here  a  periodical 
phenomenon,  which  is  probably  connected  with  the  seasons  of  Mars. 
If  this  be  the  case,  we  may  hope  to  extend  these  observations  during 
the  next  opposition,  when  we  shall  be  able  to  see  the  seasons  of  the 
planet  advanced  about  eighty  days.  This  opposition  will  take  place 
January  1, 1884.  The  position  of  Mars  on  this  date  will  be  identical 
with  that  on  the  13th  of  February,  1882,  and  the  apparent  diameter 
will  be  about  12*9^,  that  is,  pretty  near  the  mean  diameter  which  the 
planet  had  during  the  finding  of  the  above  -  described  doublings. 
Therefore  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  these  phenomena  may  again  be 
determined  and  confirmed  by  other  observers.  The  desire  to  obtain 
such  information  has  been  the  main  object  of  the  foregoing  conmiuni- 
cation. 
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THE  NEW  PROFESSION. 
Bt  henbt  gbeeb. 

ris  but  a  few  years  since  the  practical  student  of  electrical  science 
was  limited  to  the  single  branch  of  telegraphy.  His  choice  lay 
between  becoming  a  telegraph  operator  and  a  manufacturer  of  tele- 
graph instruments.  The  telegraph  operators  form  a  numerous  and  in- 
telligent body  of  men  ;  sharp  competition  exists  among  them,  and  for 
a  long  time  they  had  scarcely  any  chance  of  improving  their  position, 
because  until  recently  no  other  branch  of  electrical  engineering  was 
open  to  them.  But,  during  the  last  dozen  years,  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  various  and  new  applications  of  electricity.  Skilled 
electrical  engineers  are  few ;  and  any  one,  who  has  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  of  several  branches  of  electricity,  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  himself  profitably  employed. 

Until  lately,  the  young  electrician's  great  desire  was  to  qualify  him- 
self for  submarine  telegraphy.  The  work  of  testing  and  localizing 
faults  in  cables  is  of  a  more  scientific  and  interesting  character  than 
work  in  other  departments  of  telegraph  engineering.  The  manufacture 
of  cables  is  also  a  subject  for  particular  study,  and  a  fair  knowledge 
of  mechanical  engineering  may  be  gained  by  practice  in  it.  Two  of 
the  many  different  departments  of  electrical  engineering,  telephony 
and  electric  lighting,  are  becoming  especially  important,  and  yet  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  finding  competent  electricians  to  accomplish  the 
work. 

During  a  recent  sojourn  in  Europe,  I  learned  that  not  only  young 
men,  but  educated  women  also,  were  studying  electrical  engineering,  and 
that  large  fortunes  have  been  made  in  it.  The  enormous  extension  of 
the  telegraphic  system,  and  the  wonderful  advances  made  in  electricity, 
electric  lighting,  telephony,  electrical  cables,  and  railways,  and  in  the 
transmission  of  power,  offer  great  advantages  to  persons  seeking  profit- 
able employment.  Telegraph  engineering  or  electrical  engineering  is 
a  new  profession.  More  than  this,  it  is  one  which  is  not  yet  over- 
crowded, and  it  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly  an  occupation  which  many 
of  our  college  graduates  will  adopt. 

The  ultimate  value  of  the  advances  which  have  recently  been  made 
in  electrical  science  can  not  now  be  estimated.  The  great  electrician, 
Professor  Clerk  Maxwell,  was  asked  shortly  before  his  death,  by  a  dis- 
tinguished scientist,  "What  is  the  greatest  scientific  discovery  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  ?  "  His  reply  was,  "  The  discovery  that  the 
Gramme  machine  is  reversible."  The  ordinary  electrician  would  have 
called  the  telephone,  the  Faure  accumulator,  or  the  Edison  electric 
light,  the  greatest  discovery,  but  Professor  Maxwell's  deep  and  philo- 
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sophic  mind  perceived  that  in  the  fact  he  named,  which  to  so  many  of 
OS  might  seem  little  more  than  a  carious  experiment,  lay  the  principle 
which,  if  rightly  developed,  would  make  practicable  the  transmission 
of  power. 

If,  now,  we  could  call  back  this  great  electrical  engineer,  and  ask 
him  what  recent  discovery  came  next  in  importance  to  this,  what  would 
he  reply  ?  His  answer  would  be  the  discovery  that  "  a  voltaic  battery 
b  reversible."  The  Gramme  machine  has  given  us  means  of  trans- 
mitting power  of  electricity.  The  later  discovery  enables  us  to  store 
up  electrical  energy  as  distinguished  from  electricity. 

Electrical  engineering,  which  embraces  a  knowledge  of  cables,  teleg- 
raphy, electric  lighting,  electrical  measurement,  transmission  of  power, 
storage-batteries,  and  how  to  localize  faults  in  cables,  land  lines,  and 
telephone  lines,  has  thus  become  a  subject  of  the  first  practical  im- 
portance. 

A  prominent  department  of  the  electrical  engineer's  work  is  the 
localizing  of  faults  in  ocean-cables,  which  may  be  of  five  different 
kinds :  1.  Where  the  copper  conductor  makes  a  "perfect  earth."  2. 
Where  the  copper  conductor  is  broken,  and  yet  the  insulation  remains 
unbroken.  3.  Where  an  "  imperfect  earth  "  is  made.  4.  Faults  aris- 
ing from  a  hole  in  the  gutta-percha  sheath,  making  a  connection  be- 
tween the  conductor  and  the  sea.  5.  From  the  establishment  of  a 
connection  between  the  iron  sheathing  and  the  copper  core,  by  a  nail 
or  wire  driven  in. 

The  first  kind  of  fault  is  easily  located,  because  we  know  the  re- 
sistance of  the  cable  when  it  is  in  perfect  working  order.  If,  for 
instance,  it  has  10,000  ohma^  or  units  of  resistance,  a  fault  making  a 
perfect  earth  midway  in  the  cable  would  give  us  5,000  ohms  resist- 
ance. Or,  we  know  how  many  ohms  of  resistance  there  are  to  a  mile 
of  cable  when  it  is  in  perfect  working  order,  and,  by  the  use  of  deli- 
cate instruments  and  by  mathematical  calculations,  we  can  easily  lo- 
cate the  fault. 

The  location  of  the  second  class  of  faults,  L  e.,  a  complete  break- 
age of  the  conductor,  naturally  followed  by  a  total  cessation  of  all 
communications  between  the  two  ends  of  the  cable,  may  be  detected 
in  several  ways.  The  charge  which  the  cable  will  contain  is  first 
measured  ;  and,  when  the  charge  per  mile  is  known,  the  amount  actu- 
ally observed  will  directly  give  the  location  of  the  faults;  and  the  exact- 
ness with  which  the  position  of  the  break  can  be  determined  is  limited 
only  by  the  accuracy  with  which  the  relative  charges  can  be  compared. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  discharge  from  a  mile  of  the  cable  with 
a  given  battery,  and  reflecting  galvanometer,  is  represented  by  a  de- 
flection of  ten  divisions,  and  the  discharge  from  a  cable  containing  a 
broken  copper  conductor  is  one  hundred  divisions,  we  know  the  fault 
is  about  ten  miles  from  the  shore. 

A  fault  of  the  fourth  kind  is  located  very  readily.    There  is  a 
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great  fall  in  the  insulation  reristanoe,  and  a  slight  fall  in  the  apparent 
resistance  of  the  copper  conductor,  between  the  two  stations ;  but 
messages  can  be  still  transmitted,  as  a  part  only  of  the  whole  cur- 
rent, inversely  proportional  to  the  resistance  of  the  fault,  escapes  into 
the  ocean.  If  one  office  insulates  the  cable,  and  the  other  measures 
the  resistance,  the  fault  acts  like  a  fault  that  is  caused  by  the  fracture 
of  both  the  copper  wire  and  the  gutta-percha,  but  little  of  the  copper 
core  being  exposed. 

The  fifth  kind  of  fault  corresponds  almost  exactly  in  behayior 
to  a  fault  caused  by  fracture  of  the  copper  conductor  and  gutta- 
percha, in  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  length  of  copper  wire 
remains  exposed  to  the  water.  The  resistance  will  vary  still  less ; 
and  there  will  be  a  total  absence  of  the  feeble  currents  which  result 
when  the  copper  and  iron  of  a  cable  are  broken  and  separated  by  salt 
water. 

Submarine  or  ocean  telegraphy  holds  a  yery  prominent  place  in 
electrical  engineering,  and  the  instruments  used  in  it  are  interesting. 
In  instructing  pupils  a  very  curious  apparatus  is  used.  It  is  the  arti- 
ficial or  dummy  cable,  consisting  of  a  number  of  '^  resistance-coils,^ 
and  condensers  so  arranged  as  to  reproduce  all  the  phenomena  and 
all  the  practical  difficulties  that  are  presented  by  a  real  ocean-cable. 
With  a  good  instructor,  this  piece  of  apparatus  is  of  yery  great  ser- 
yice,  inasmuch  as  all  kinds  of  imperfections  can  be  readily  and  cor- 
rectly imitated  in  any  part  of  the  circuit. 

Still  greater  interest,  perhaps,  attaches  to  the  apparatus  for  show- 
ing the  retardation  that  a  current  experiences  in  traversing  a  long 
cable.  This  apparatus  consbts  of  a  series  of  '^  resistance-coils,"  *^  rheo- 
stats," and  condensers,  having  small  receiving  instruments  at  a  dozen 
different  points  in  the  circuit,  representing  as  many  different  offices  on 
the  line.  The  receiving  instruments  are  similar  to  the  mirror  portion 
of  Sir  William  Thomson's  mirror  galvanometer.  In  this  a  ray  of  light 
falls  upon  a  very  small  mirror  attached  to  a  small  magnet ;  and  this 
rotates  around  a  vertical  axis  when  acted  upon  by  a  current  that  cir- 
culates in  a  coil  of  wire.  These  magnets,  with  the  mirrors  attached 
moving  one  after  the  other,  indicate  the  time  taken  in  char^g  the 
whole  length  of  the  circuit. 

L  The  Stobagb  of  ELECTBicrrr. — ^Another  principal  branch  of 
electrical  engineering,  promising  much  in  the  near  future,  is  the  great 
French  discovery  of  the  storage  of  electrical  energy.  It  is  among  the 
most  important  inventions  of  the  last  thirty  years.  The  electrical 
storage  of  energy  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  storage  of  elec- 
tricity. An  electrical  storage-battery  is  an  apparatus  for  transform- 
ing electricity  ;  in  it  electrical  energy  is  no  longer  produced  directly, 
but  changes  its  properties.  A  given  source  furnishes  a  certain  vol- 
ume or  quantity  of  electricity,  at  a  certain  pressure  or  tension.  In 
certain  instances,  it  may  be  important  to  increase  one  of  these  prop- 
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erties  at  the  expense  of  another,  as  in  mechanics  it  is  often  re- 
quired to  transform  speed  into  force  or  force  into  speed  by  means 
of  fly-wheels  or  driying-wheels.  The  apparatus  which  produces  this 
charge  is  called  the  electrical  transformer.  These  machines  can  be 
divided  into  two  large  classes  :  1.  As  regards  tension ;  and,  2.  As  re- 
gards quantity.  The  storage-batteries  of  Thomson,  Plants,  d'Arson- 
yal,  and  Yarley,  belong  to  the  quantity  class.  All  these  batteries  have 
a  common  use.  They  store  electrical  energy  and  give  it  out  trans- 
formed* Secondary  couples  are  electrical  accumulators,  as  well  as 
transformers. 

IL  Thb  Euconuo  Light. — ^It  is  clear  that  this  wonderful  applica- 
tion of  electricity  is  thus  far  only  in  its  infancy,  and  that  it  must  either 
supplement  or  supplant  gas-lighting  in  the  near  future.  In  it  educated 
persons  of  either  sex  may,  after  a  thorough  course  of  training,  easily 
find  yery  remuneratiye  employment  in  a  fast-deyeloping  branch  of  the 
new  profession.  With  all  the  older  professions  overcrowded,  an  elec- 
trical engineer's  prospects  are,  to-day,  undoubtedly  bright,  especially 
if  he  has  some  knowledge  of  mechanics,  though  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  Very  great  impetus  has,  also,  been  given  to  electrical  in- 
dustries by  the  invention  of  the  telephone,  electrical  storage-batteries, 
fire-alarm  telegraphs,  district  telegraphs,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
electric  light  into  the  domain  of  our  domestic  economy.  In  all  these 
branches  there  are  more  places  than  qualified  persons  to  fill  them. 

HL  Tbaintno  foe  thb  New  Peofession. — The  person  who  is 
educated  simply  as  a  mechanical  engineer,  or  simply  as  a  telegraph 
engineer,  can  not  at  once  make  himself  useful  in  the  wider  range  of 
the  new  profession  which  has  created  itself.  The  requisites  for  an 
electrical  engineer  are,  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  phys- 
ics, including  mechanics  and  mathematics.  The  first  questions  to  be 
asked  a  parent,  who  desires  his  son  to  be  an  electrician,  are  :  *'  Has  your 
son  been  studying  physics  at  the  ordinary  school  ?  Has  he  ever  made 
any  experiments  himself,  or  does  he  see  experiments  made  by  the  lec- 
turer ? "  Let  this  son  commence  his  technical  education  at  once,  for 
he  can  learn  more  of  real  science  in  the  interval  of  rest,  during  his 
technical  education,  than  he  will  ever  acquire  if  he  devotes  himself 
to  books.  By  a  technical  college  we  mean  one  in  which  a  general 
education  in  the  application  of  science  to  industries  is  given  to  all  the 
students,  and  a  special  education  in  the  applications  of  science  to  in- 
dividual students. 

Electrical  engineering  has  thus  a  deeper  interest  for  the  parents 
of  America  than  they  know.  A  knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing  and 
designing  is  essential ;  and  new  designs  of  instruments  should  be  put 
before  the  students  for  use  and  study,  as  it  is  important  to  cultivate 
in  them  the  powers  of  original  thought  and  combination.  Next  to 
machine  designing  and  drawing,  in  the  education  of  an  electrical  engi- 
neer, is  a  practical  knowledge  of  electricity.    And  by  this  I  mean  far 
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more  than  an  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the  effects  of  glass  electri- 
cal machines,  sealing-wax  experiments,  etc.,  etc  The  knowledge  miiBt 
be  experimental,  and  it  most  be  quantitative,  not  merely  qualitative. 
No  person  ever  learned  electricity  from  a  book.  If  one  wants  to  know 
why  a  particular  dynamo  is  more  efficient  than  another,  he  must  enter 
on  a  course  of  professional  education,  like  that  of  studying  medicine 
or  reading  law.  Night  after  night,  in  England,  many  young  men 
come  thirty  miles  to  learn  how  the  efficiency  of  an  electric  lamp,  stor- 
age-battery, or  a  dynamo-machine,  is  actually  measured — how  to  ob- 
tain experimentally  the  characteristic  curves  of  dynamo-machines  of 
different  speeds,  calibrating  galvanometers,  testing  magnets,  etc. 

It  would  not  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  give  lectures  on 
electrical  engineering  twenty  years  ago,  but  the  development  of  the 
science  now  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  laborious 
matter  to  prepare  a  course  on  the  subject  without  efficient  apparatus. 
Of  the  importance  of  such  lectures  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  time 
will  come  when  the  principles,  at  least,  of  electrical  engineering  will  be 
taught  in  our  schools.  The  new  developments  of  the  science  and  art 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated  ;  and  while  at  one  time  scientific  men  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  popular  mind  erred  in  supposing  that  eleo* 
tricity  would  supersede  steam  as  a  motive  power,  engines  are  now  em- 
ployed to  produce  power,  while  electricity  affords  us  the  very  best 
means  yet  discovered  of  distributing  that  power. 

Electricity  does  not  yet  take  the  place  of  steam,  but  it  takes  the 
place  of  cogs,  wheels,  belting,  etc. 

A  word  as  to  the  time  necessary  to  become  an  electrical  engineer. 
It  is  claimed  by  some  that  six  months'  study  suffices  to  make  a  good 
electrician ;  but  experience  teaches  us  that  a  year  and  a  half  of  as- 
siduous work  would  not  be  by  any  means  too  much. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  this  is  a  profession  suitable  for 
women  of  a  scientific,  studious,  or  inventive  turn  of  mind.  It  is  not 
a  profession  requiring  physical  force,  but  rather  keen  abilities,  good 
mathematical  and  scientific  training,  and  the  special  education  of  the 
telegraph  engineer. 

I  can  not  suggest  a  brighter  prospect  for  young  men,  or  for  intel- 
ligent and  energetic  young  women,  who  wish  to  learn  a  profession, 
than  this  art,  which  year  by  year  is  steadily  assuming  more  and  more 
importance. 
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CONCENTBIO  EINGS  OF  TEEES. 

Bt  A.  L.  CHILD,  IL  D. 

rr  the  December  number  (1882)  of  tbe  "Monthly,"  you  published 
an  article  prepared  by  me,  on  the  "Annual  Growth  of  Trees," 
which  has  been  somewhat  largely  commented  upon,  in  the  periodicals 
and  press  of  the  day,  as  also  by  the  "  American  Congress  of  Forest- 
ry "  at  St.  Paul.  I  am  glad  to  note  this  interest  in  the  subject,  as  it 
will  cause  more  accurate  obsenration  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  As 
many  of  my  critics  have  apparently  read  only  extracts  from  the  arti- 
cle, and  have  accordingly  drawn  very  incorrect  inferences  as  to  my 
views,  I  wish  to  restate  some  of  the  more  important  points,  and  the 
evidence  sustaining  them. 

In  June  of  1871  I  planted  a  quantity  of  seed  as  it  ripened  and  fell 
from  some  red-maple  trees.  In  1873  I  transplanted  some  of  the  trees 
from  these  seeds,  placing  them  on  my  city  lots  in  Plattsmouth,  Ne- 
braska. In  August,  1882,  finding  them  too  much  crowded,  I  out  some 
out,  and,  the  concentric  rings  being  very  plain  and  distinct,  I  counted 
them.  From  the  day  of  planting  the  seed  to  the  day  of  cutting  the 
trees  was  two  months  over  eleven  years. 

On  one,  more  distinctly  marked  (although  there  was  but  littie 
difference  between  them),  I  counted  on  one  side  of  the  heart  forty 
rings.  Other  sides  were  not  so  distinct ;  but  in  no  part  were  there 
fewer  than  thirty-five.  There  was  no  guess-work  about  the  age  of 
this  tree.  A  daily  record  of  meteorological  events  for  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  and  Signal-Office  for  over  twenty  years,  and  a  life-long 
habit  of  daily  record  of  all  important  events,  had  led  to  much  care 
and  caution  in  such  matters.  Hence,  from  my  own  record,  I  hneu)  the 
tree  had  but  twelve  years  of  growth  ;  and  yet,  as  counted  by  myself 
and  many  others,  it  had  forty  clear  concentric  rings. 

Here  permit  me  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  original  article, 
which,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  have  been  entirely  ignored  or  overlooked 
by  all  commentators  :  "  I  could  select  twelve  more  distinct  ones  (rings) 
between  which  fainter  and  narrower,  or  sub-rings,  appeared.  Nine  of 
these  apparently  annual  rings  on  one  section  were  peculiarly  distinct ; 
much  more  than  the  sub-rings.  But,  of  the  remaining,  it  was  difficult 
to  decide  which  were  annual  and  which  were  not.''  When  first  cut, 
and  while  the  wood  was  green  and  the  cells  filled  with  sap,  these 
rings  were  very  clear  and  plain  ;  but,  as  the  water  evaporated  and  the 
wood  contracted,  they  showed  less  plainly.  I  have  a  section  of  it  now 
before  me,  and  I  can  not  make  out  clearly  over  twenty-four,  where, 
when  green,  forty  were  clearly  visible.  This  section  was  not  at  first 
80  distinctly  marked  as  a  section  forwarded  to  Professor  Cleveland 
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Abbe,  of  the  Signal-Office,  at  his  request ;  although  that,  when  for- 
warded, showed  the  rings  much  less  conspicaonsly  than  when  fresh 
and  green. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Smith,  in  the  August  (1883)  "Monthlj,**  supporting  the 
commonly  received  reliability  of  the  rings,  as  an  index  to  the  age  of 
the  tree,  refers  to  certain  disputed  comers  and  lines  marked  by  hacks 
on  trees,  and  the  agreement  of  the  number  of  the  subsequent  rings 
with  the  record  of  the  surveyor.  This  indicates  an  uncertainty  in  the 
matter  which  is  hardly  receivable  as  scientific  proof.  If  the  record  was 
reliable,  why  question  the  hack  ?  If  only  for  confirmatory  evidence, 
how  identify  the  one  hack  among  the  many  which  on  old  lines  inyari- 
ably  accumulate  in  the  vicinity  of  disputed  lines  by  many  resurveys  ? 
Is  it  not  a  mere  assumption  that  the  rings  do  indicate  a  like  num- 
ber of  years  ;  and  that,  as  the  record  agreed  with  these  rings,  there- 
fore, that  hack  was  the  one?  Mr.  Smith  says,  "It  will  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  convince  an. old  surveyor,  or  an  old  lawyer,  who  has  tried 
many  of  these  land  cases,  that  each  concentric  ring  on  an  oak-tree,  at 
least,  does  not  indicate  a  year's  growth  only  of  such  tree."  Well,  I 
am  an  old  surveyor,  having  followed  the  business  more  or  less  for  up- 
ward of  fifty  years,  and  the  eyidence  before  me  admits  of  but  the  one 
possible  conclusion  ;  and,  had  Mr.  Smith  or  any  other  intelligent  man 
the  same  evidence,  I  am  sure  there  could  be  no  disagreement  between 
us  on  the  subject. 

The  Hon.  James  J.  Wilson,  of  Bethel,  Vermont,  an  "  old  lawyer  ** 
and  late  Senator  in  the  State  Legislature,  writes  me,  under  date  of 
August  15th,  that  at  a  trial  in  the  District  Court  at  Woodstock,  Ver- 
mont, on  a  disputed  line  based  upon  a  cut  on  a  hemlock-tree,  a  sec- 
tion of  the  tree  embracing  the  cut  was  produced  in  court,  and  the 
rings  outside  the  cut  counted  up  from  forty  to  fifty,  while  those  on 
the  opposite  side  were  only  nine  or  ten !  The  verdict  of  the  court  was, 
that  "  the  rings  were  not  a  sure  indication  of  the  age  of  the  tree." 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Furness,  late  Governor  of  Nebraska,  so  well 
known  as  a  practical  forester,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  several 
sections  of  trees  of  known  age,  from  which  I  select  the  following  :  A 
pig-hickory  eleven  years  old,  with  sixteen  distinct  rings  ;  a  green-ash 
eight  years  old,  with  eleven  very  plain  rings ;  a  Kentucky  coffee-tree 
ten  years  old,  with  fourteen  very  distinct  rings,  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  twenty-one  sub-rings ;  a  burr-oak  ten  years  old,  vnth  twenty- 
four  equally  distinct  rings  ;  a  black- walnut  five  years  old,  with  twelve 
rings.  Governor  Furness  adds  that  he  has  a  chestnut  of  four  years, 
with  seven  rings  ;  a  peach  of  eight  years,  with  six  rings  ;  and  a  chest- 
nut-oak of  twenty-four  years,  with  eighteen  rings.  He  attended  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  and  presented  this  question  and 
his  specimens  to  the  section  on  forestry.  He  reports  that  Professor 
Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  presented  also  a  specimen 
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spmce  from  Puget's  Sound,  of  known  age,  or  nearly  fifteen  years  old. 
The  section  was  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  on  one  end  had  eighteen 
rings  and  on  the  other  end  had  only  twelve.  Commissioner  Loring 
expresses  the  opinion  that  '^  this  settled  the  question,  that  rings  at  all 
times  could  not  be  relied  upon  as  an  index  of  the  age  of  trees." 

Hon.  J.  T.  Allan,  of  Omaha,  superintendent  of  tree-planting  for 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  in  a  recent  letter  says  :  "  Any 
intelligent  man,  who  has  given  any  attention  to  this  matter  of  yearly 
tree-growth,  knows  that  the  rings  are  no  index  of  a  tree's  age.  H.  P. 
Child,  superintendent  of  the  Elansas  City  stock-yards,  shows  me  a 
section  of  pine  eight  years  old,  with  nineteen  rings,  and  a  soft  maple 
of  nearly  fourteen  years,  with  sixteen  very  distinct  rings,  in  addition 
to  which  there  are  forty-seven  less  distinct  sub-rings." 

In  conclusion,  that  the  more  distinct  concentric  rings  of  a  tree  ap- 
proximate, or  in  some  cases  exactly  agree,  in  number  with  the  years  of 
the  tree,  no  one,  I  presume,  will  deny  ;  but  thai  in  most  and  probably 
nearly  all  trees,  intermediate  rings  or  sab-rings,  generally  less  conspicu- 
ous, yet  often  more  distinct  than  the  annual  rings,  exists  is  equally  cer- 
tain :  and  I  think  the  foregoing  evidence  is  sufficient  to  induce  those 
who  prefer  truth  to  error  to  examine  the  facts  of  the  case. 

These  sub-rings  or  additional  rings  are  easily  accounted  for  by  sud- 
den and  more  or  less  frequent  changes  of  weather  and  requisite  condi- 
tions of  growth— each  check  tending  to  solidify  the  newly-deposited 
cambium,  or  forming  layer ;  and,  as  long  intervals  occur  of  extreme 
drought  or  cold,  or  other  unfavorable  cause,  the  condensation  produces 
a  more  pronounced  and  distinct  ring  than  the  annual  one.  Query  : 
Has  a  tree  grown  in  a  conservatory,  or  place  of  unchanged  conditions 
of  heat  and  moisture,  any  concentric  rings  ? 
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HUMAH  F00T-FBINT8  IN  8TBATIFIED 
BOCK. 
Mmn.  EdUon: 

NEAR  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Cheyenne 
Riyer,  in  DakoU  Territory,  there  is 
a  rock  on  which  are  some  curious  indenta- 
tions. The  rock  lies  on  the  north  slope  of 
a  bowlder-coTered  hill,  and  is  itself  an  er- 
ratic. It  is  about  twelve  feet  long  by  seven 
or  eight  feet  wide,  and  rises  above  Uie  sur- 
face of  the  ground  about  eighteen  inches. 
Its  edges  are  angular,  its  surface  flat,  and 
it  shows  but  little,  if  any,  effect  of  ice-ac- 
tion. It  appears  to  be  magnesian  limestone, 
and  its  size  and  whiteness  make  it  a  con- 
spicuous object 

On  the  surface,  near  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  it,  is  a  perfect  foot-print  as  though 
made  by  the  left,  moccasined  foot  of  a 
woman,  or  boy  of,  say,  fourteen  years.  The 
toes  are  toward  the  north.  The  indentation 
is  about  half  an  inch  deep.  About  four 
and  a  half  feet  in  front  of  it  and  in  line 
with  it,  near  the  middle  of  the  rock,  is  a 
deeper  indentation  made  with  the  right  foot, 
the  heel  being  deeper  than  the  rest  of  the 
foot.  And  again,  about  five  and  a  half  feet 
in  front  of  this,  and  in  line  with  both  the 
others,  is  a  third  foot-print,  this  time  with 
the  ^  foot 

The  three  foot-prints  are  of  the  same 
size,  and  are  such  as  would  apparently  be 
made  by  a  person  running  rapidly.  The 
foot-print  of  the  right  foot  is  an  indi  deep 
at  the  heel,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  at 
the  ball.  The  third  foot-print  is  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth.  In  all  three 
the  arch  of  the  instep  is  well  defined,  and 
the  toes  faintly  indicated.  The  rock  is  hard, 
and  not  of  uniform  texture,  having  vein-like 
markings  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide 
running  through  it,  which,  weathering  hard- 
er than  the  body  of  the  rock,  present  slight- 
ly raised  surfaces.  This  difference  in  the 
weathering  of  the  roek  is  the  same  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fiot'prints  as  on  the  surface  of  the 
rock. 

From  Mr.  Le  Bean,  a  "  squaw-man,*'  who 
has  lived  in  that  redon  for  twenty-six  years, 
I  learned  that  it  is  known  to  the  Indians  as 
a  **  medicine  "-rock,  and  that  they  worship 
it  He  says  that  none  of  the  present  In- 
dians know  anything  of  the  origin  of  the 
foot-prints.  A  town  has  been  recently 
started  within  half  a  mile  of  it,  called 
Waneta,  and  white  children  playinc  about 
it  have  found  numerous  beads  and  other 
trinkets,  probably  placed  there  as  offerings. 

I  had  heard  of  the  rode  several  wecKS 


previous  to  my  visit,  and  expected  to  find 
either  the  work  of  nature  with  only  a  fan- 
cied resemblance,  or  the  rude  sculpturing  of 
the  Indians.  The  uniformity  in  sixe  and 
direction  discredits  the  former  view,  as  the 
difference  between  the  foot-prints  seems  to 
make  the  latter  doubtful ;  and  the  potsiMity 
of  the  foot-prints  having  been  made  when 
the  material  of  which  the  rock  is  composed 
was  in  a  soft  state  presents  itself  as  the 
best  solution  of  the  problem. 

I  trust  that  this  communication  may 
lead  to  its  investigation  by  those  competent 
to  decide  the  matter. 

Veiy  truly  yours, 

HXEBKBT  P.   HUBBBLL. 

WoiosA,  lionrasoTA,  Siptemt>er  10, 1888. 


ASTHMA  AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 
Messrs.  EdUors: 

YouB  "Monthly"  for  September  con- 
tains an  article  by  Felix  L.  Oswald,  M.  D^ 
on  "Asthma."  For  many  years  I  was  a 
martyr  to  that  distressing  complaint,  and 
know  its  character  and  symptoms  from  per* 
sonal  experience.  Naturally,  I  have  also 
gathered,  from  others  who  were  similariy 
afflicted,  results  of  their  experience,  to  say 
nothing  of  what  I  have  read  in  medical 
works  on  the  subject.  My  own  experience, 
and  that  of  all  whom  I  have  known,  is  so 
different  from  what  Dr.  Oswald  writes,  that 
I  am  impelled,  for  the  sake  of  many  who 
may  receive  gi«at  Injury,  and  perhaps  even 
lose  their  lives  by  following  his  extreme 
doctrine,  to  write  to  you  in  criticism  of  what 
he  has  written. 

There  are  many  errors  of  statement  in 
his  article.  He  says  "the  most  frequent 
proximate  cause  is  violent  mental  emotion — 
fear,  anxiety,  and  especially  suppressed  an- 
ger." I  do  not  dispute  that  any  one  of  these 
may  cause  asthma,  but  among  the  proximate 
causes  that  are  far  more  frequent  are  an 
ordinary  cold,  a  damp  pillow,  an  ill-venti- 
lated,  stuffy  room  or  berth,  a  severe  attadc 
of  indigestion.  Indeed,  as  an  asthmatic  at- 
tack generally  comes  on  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, £e  patient  waking  in  a  semi-nightmare 
to  find  the  attack  already  begun,  it  is  after 
a  priod  of  rest  rather  than  passion  or  men- 
tal excitement  that  it  supervenes. 

"  Asthma,"  he  says,  "  is  a  warm>-weatker 
disease."  Perhaps  it  may  be  with 
There  is  a  great  variety  in  asthmatic 
Some  are  better  in  dties,  some  in  the 
try.  There  are  no  two  cases  alike  in  all 
their  features.    So  far  from  asthma  being  a 
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warm-weather  disease,  and  *^Jum  being  jdot 
acdlenee  the  asthma-month  of  the  year," 
my  ezperioioe  goes  to  show  that  the  worst 
months  are  those  in  which  the  vegetation  is 
decaying— September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber. 

Now,  as  to  the  remedy  wliich  our  aathor 
reoommends— cold  water.  I  would  like  to 
apply  his  own  language  on  a  previous  page 
of  his  artide  to  this,  where  he  says :  **  Horse- 
bads-riding  is  an  approved  cure  for  epilep- 
sy, but  during  the  progress  of  the  fit  the 
application  of  the  spedfic  might  lead  to 
strange  consequences.  Tacht-sailing  in  a 
storm  would  be  a  bad  way  of  curing  sea- 
sickness, though  it  diminishes  the  danger  of 
future  attacks." 

So  it  is  with  cold  water  as  a  cure  for 
asthma.  "A  plunge-bath  into  a  pond  or 
tub  of  water "  womd  indeed  be  a  terrible 
remedy  for  a  person  aflflicted  with  a  severe 
ast^natic  spasm.  No  person  of  adult  years 
in  Budi  a  condition  would  think  of  such  a 
remedy,  for  its  consequences  might  be  fatal. 
The  shock  of  such  treatment  would  infallibly 
increase  the  spasm  and  greatly  intensify  the 
suffering.  The  patient  instinctively  feels 
this,  and  knows  that  he  can  endure  only  the 
most  soothing  and  gentle  treatment  There- 
fore there  is  no  danger  to  any  advU  asth- 
matic in  reading  such  advice.  But  parents 
or  unskilled  medical  men  might  be  misled 
by  this  authoritative  statement  as  to  the  cold- 
water  remedy,  and  might  subject  children 
to  it  with  a  refinement  of  brutality  which 
they  happily  would  be  ignorant  of,  but  which 
Dr.  Oswald  certainly  ought  to  know  better 
than  to  recommend. 

Imagine  the  poor  sufferer,  propped  in  a 
diair,  livid  and  gasping  for  each  imperfect 
breaUi,  unable  to  speak,  fearful  of  the 
slightest  motion,  a  terrible  strain  pressing 
on  heart,  brain,  and  nerves,  and  think  of  a 
plunge  cold  bath  in  such  a  case.  Tet  our 
Doctor  says  **  it  is  the  most  reliable  rem- 
edy." Gertunly  he,  for  one,  has  not  been 
an  asthmatic. 

If  this  criticism  has  only  the  effect  of 
making  parents  or  physicians  hesitate  before 
adopting  such  cruel  remedies  with  children 
(there  is  no  fear  of  adults  permitting  it), 
my  main  purpose  m  writing  it  will  be  ful- 


Our  author  also  condemns  the  use  of 
the  ordinary  alleviations  in  asthmatic  at- 
tadcs.  There  is  some  truth,  doubtless,  in 
what  he  says  on  thli  subjc<^  Still,  they 
are  of  the  greatest  value.  A  traveler,  for 
instance,  who  is  free  from  asthma  at  home, 
stops  at  a  do3e  country  inn,  and  contracts 
an  attack  of  asthma.  Then  the  remedies 
which  are  usually  prescribed — perhaps  stra- 
monium, perhaps  coffee,  or  perhaps  niter- 
paper  fumes — relieve  rapidly,  and  enable  the 
traveler  to  proceed,  whereas  without  them 
the  spasm  might  last  for  days.   These  reme- 


dies act  as  helps,  and  the  system  has  a  sur- 
plus  of  strength  suflScient  to  repair  the 
slight  damage  caused  by  them.  They  help 
in  the  time  of  need.  They  act  as  brandy 
does  to  a  frozen  mountaineer ;  and,  if  a  mis- 
taken medical  philosophy  is  going  to  deprive 
the  suffering  asthmatic  of  these  invaluable 
aids  and  reliefs,  it  ought  to  be  combated 
and  exposed.  As  well  say  that  surgical 
operations  should  be  conducted  without  chlo- 
roform  or  ether,  because  the  effect  of  those 
anaesthetics  is  harmful,  as  to  say  that  the 
blessed  relief  which  nature's  herbs  provide 
should  not  be  used  in  case  of  an  asthmatic 
emergency. 

Whatever  may  be  Dr.  Oswald's  merits  aa 
a  physician,  his  paper  on  asthma,  judged 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  campaigner  in  that 
complaint,  is  not  sufficiently  correct  or  judi- 
cious to  be  a  safe  guide  for  the  physician 
or  the  sufferer.  W.  B.  Crosby. 

Nbw  Toek,  8eptem:b€r  16, 1888. 

JfMsrt.  S(Utor$: 

From  the  symptoms  described  by  Mr. 
W,  B.  Crosby,  I  suspect  that  his  affliction 
is  not  chronic  asthma,  but  the  dytpnoMi  which 
sometimes  accompanies  a  latent  tubercular 
diathesis,  and  which,  in  its  spasmodic  form, 
is  generally  aggravated  by  catan-h.  Asthma, 
like  hay-fever,  is  chiefly  a  warm- weather  dis- 
ease; still,  if  Mr.  Crosby's  trouble  is  not 
confined  to  the  end  of  the  year,  I  believe  I 
can  recondle  his  experience  with  my  ob- 
servation on  the  secondary  causes  of  the 
disorder,  viz.,  that  the  symptoms  often  as- 
cHbed  to  the  effect  of  a  vegetable  pollen 
"  are  probably  a  consequence  of  the  relax- 
ing influence  of  the  first  warm  weather,  for 
in  midwinter  a  single  warm  day,  following 
upon  a  protracted  frost,  may  produce  symp- 
toms exactly  resembling  those  of  a  hay- 
catarrh"  ("Popular  Sdence  Monthly,"  p. 
606).  Your  correspondent  suspects  a  mor- 
bific agency  in  the  decay  of  the  autumnal 
vegetation,  and,  in  America  at  least,  the  Oc- 
tober frosts,  when  the  falling  leaves  expose 
a  vast  area  of  woodland-soil,  are  almost 
yearly  followed  by  a  return  of  warm  weath- 
er. I  make  no  doubt  but  annual  asthmas 
are  often  supplemented  by  Indian-summer 
attacks.  What  Mr.  Crosby  says  about  the 
causal  connection  of  asthma  and  indiges- 
tion was  mentioned  in  other  words  on  p. 
610  ("  Popular  Science  Monthly  ") :  **  There 
is  a  curious  correlation  between  asthma  and 
do9e  stools  ;  they  come  and  go  together." 

Mr.  Crosby  is  probably  not  less  correct 
in  his  statement  that  his  asthmatic  spasms 
"  generally  come  on  in  the  early  mornings, 
the  patient  waking  in  a  semi-nightnaare  to 
find  the  attack  surcady  begun,"  and  his 
description  does  not  materially  differ  from 
mine,  that,  **  after  rolling  and  tossing  about 
till  relieved  by  that  form  of  sleep  which  the 
Germans  call  '  Ein-d&mmem ' — the  patient 
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is  almost  sure  to  start  up  with  a  feelins  of 
strangulation"  ("Popular  Science  Monthly," 
p.  611).  But  even  in  such  cases  the  proxi- 
mate cause  can  generallj  be  traced  to  some 
occurrence  of  the  preceding  daj;  indeed, 
most  sufferers  from  chronic  asthma  know 
from  the  experience  of  their  waking  hours 
what  the  next  night  maj  be  expected  to  haTe 
in  store  for  them. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  your  correspond- 
ent, whose  letters  bespeak  Lim  an  intelligent 
observer,  can  be  a  dupe  of  the  vulgar  fal- 
lacy which  mistakes  a  low  temperature  for 
the  cause  of  **  colds  **  and  catarrhs ;  still,  it 
is  evident  that  he  overrates  the  danger  of 
its  employment  as  a  **  remedial  agentr  For 
one  life  lost  by  the  abuse  of  cold  water,  a 
million  have  been  lost  by  the  abuse  of  drugs. 
Dr.  Carl  Bock,  whose  manual  of  health, 
"Das  Buch  vom  gesunden  und  krankcn  Men- 
schen,"  is  a  standard  (thoueh  entirely  non^ 
Bystemic)  work  on  practical  hygiene,  recom- 
mends a  sponge  or  shower-bath  among  the 
safest  antispasmodics  (c.  "Angor  pectoris, 
or  Asthma,"  p.  602).  It  is  well  known  that 
the  paroxysms  of  yellow  fever  and  cognate 
diseases  decrease  the  intoxicating  effects  of 
alcoholic  stimulants,  and  hydropathists  have 
repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
under  similar  circumstances  the  dreaded 
nervous  shock  of  a  cold  douche  is  partly  neu- 
tralized by  the  conditions  of  the  disease  itself, 
and  acts  only  as  a  tonic  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word  ;  and,  since  Dr.  Koch^s  discovery, 
no  modification  of  accepted  medical  theo- 
ries has  excited  more  attention  than  the 
successful  application  of  cold  baths  to  the 
treatment  of  typhoid  fever.  For  a  practi- 
cal illustration  of  their  efficacy  in  scTcre 
cases  of  spasmodic  asthma,  I  can  refer  Mr. 
Crosby  to  the  experience  of  two  of  my  cor- 
respondents, Mr.  Otto  Schreincr,  of  Jack- 
sonville, Florida,  and  Dr.  H.  D.  Warner,  of 
Reliance,  Polk  County,  Tennessee.  After 
stating  his  personal  experience.  Dr.  Warner 
adds, "  Priessnitz,"  the  founder  of  hydropa- 
thy," would  become  the  patron-saint  of  asth- 
ma-patients, if  they  could  rid  themselves  of 
the  superstitious  dread  of  cold  water  and  give 
the  plan  a  fair  trial." 

Stramonium  {vide  Datura  in  "American 
Cyclopeedia,"  or  any  medical  or  pharmaceuti- 
cal compend)  is  one  of  the  strongest  narcotic 
poisons,  and  in  its  physiologiod  action  re- 
sembles belladonna  and  henbane,  produc- 
ing "  dryness  of  the  throat,  active  delirium, 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  a  rapid  pulse. 
Death  may  occur  with  coma  and  convul- 
sions." And  such  remedies  Mr.  Crosby  pro- 
poses to  apply  to  patients  who  "  can  endure 
only  the  roost  soothing  and  gentle  treat- 
ment "  !  It  is  true  that  the  action  of  the 
drug  is  somewhat  modified  by  the  abnormal 
condition  of  the  system;  still,  its  after-ef- 
fects are  perceptible  for  days ;  while  those 
of  cold  water  are  limited  to  the  drtad  of 


direful  consequences,  and  one  or  two  ieit> 
experiments  will  rarely  fail  to  remove  that 
objection,  which  is,  after  all,  only  a  spedal- 
i»Ml  form  of  the  same  traditiooml  fallacy 
which  in  winter  ascribes  fatal  consequeoeci 
to  an  open  window,  but  risks  the  aidEeniqg 
efBuvium  of  an  unventilated  bedro<Hn-,  wtueh 
in  warm  weather  dreads  a  draught  of  eoU 
water,  but  trusts  its  life  to  the  tender  me^ 
cies  of  the  liquor-mixer.  Besides,  the  astbe* 
nia  of  an  asthma-spasm  is  an  eclipse,  a  tem- 
porary paralysis,  rather  than  an  exhanstioQ 
of  the  vital  energies ;  and  the  shiver  of  a  cold 
douche,  instead  of  complicating  the  afflic- 
tions of  the  patient,  relieves  them  by  iH^ak- 
ing  the  spell  of  the  obstruction.  Of  course, 
neither  stramonium  nor  cold  water  akme 
can  reach  the  cause  of  the  disease,  which 
must  be  removed  by  an  invigorating  regi- 
men—out-door life,  wholesome  foMi,  and 
persistent  continence ;  cold  water,  howevei^ 
is  at  least  an  adjuvant  means  to  that  end, 
while  the  repeated  use  of  narcotic  drugs 
never  fails  to  impair  the  tone  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  and  thus  directly  tends  to  per- 
petuate an  asthenic  diathesis.* 

But  I  fully  agree  with  your  correspond- 
ent that  asthma  is  the  most  capridous  dis- 
order of  the  human  organism,  and  tiiat  its 
study  can  never  be  exhausted.  Most  of  his 
observations  can  be  readily  reconciled  widi 
the  doctrine  of  my  treatise ;  but,  eyen  in  as 
far  as  they  may  represent  the  record  of  an 
exceptional  experience,  I  consider  them,  on 
the  whole,  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
pathology  of  the  disease. 

F.  L.  Oswald. 


AKIMAL  FBIEND6HIP8. 
JfMtrt.  Editan: 

Am  article  on  animal  friendships,  whidi 
appeared  not  long  since  in  "The  P<^nikr 
Science  Monthly,"  reminded  me  of  a  re- 
markable in-tance  that  came  under  my  own 
observation  a  short  time  ago. 

While  on  a  visit  to  a  farmer  in  a  neigh- 
boring county,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a 
magnificent,  full-grown  wild -turkey  wan- 
dermg^  around  wim  the  fowls  in  his  barn- 
yard. On  watdiing  the  turkey,  I  was  still 
more  surprised  to  notice  that  she  followed 
particularly  a  large  rooster ;  the  two  seemed 
to  be  on  excellent  terms,  and  frequently 
strayed  off  from  the  main  flock  together. 
Inquiring  of  the  owner,  I  learned  the  fol- 
lowing facts :  Two  of  his  children  found  a 
few  wild-turkeys'  eggs  in  the  forest  and 
brought  them  home,  placing  them  under  a 
domestic  turkey,  with  other  eggs,  to  hatdi. 
Three  of  the  wUd-turkey  eggs  natdied,  toA 
two  of  the  chicks  lived  to  grow  up,  but  soon 


^ ""  Chios  tobMco  *'  And  niter  are  hardly  kaa  o)>- 
Jectionable.  Onlj  three  weeks  ago  Charles  H.  Cod- 
man,  the  well-known  Hberal  and  pollttcal  eoooomlBt, 
died  from  the  effects  of  Inhallnir  nlter-Aunea.  ( Vid4 
p.  14S  in  Boston  '■  Index  '*  of  Septenober  27, 188S.) 
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betrayed  an  erident  dislike  for  the  domestic 
iorkejs,  the  one  before  mentioiied  showing 
a  irarm  r^;ard  for  th<Nrooster,  which  was 
efidently  reciprocated.  VTh^  this  one  be- 
came fally  grown,  the  children  traded  it  off 
to  a  neighboring  boy  who  resided  about 
three  miles  distant  in  the  woods,  but  on  the 
foUowiog  day  the  toriray  appeared  at  its  old 


home  and  immediately  sought  ont  its  friend 
the  rooster.  It  was  returned  to  the  neigh- 
bor, who  finally  found  it  impossible  to  keep 
his  new  possession,  and  so  the  bargain  had 
to  be  annulled,  and  rooster  and  turkey  were 
allowed  to  peacefully  en}oy  each  other's 
companionship.  £.  M.  S. 

BFaofGfnus  Mosovbi,  Octc^mr  M,  1881. 
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DSAD-LANOVAOE  STUDIES  SECSSSA- 
MILY  A  FAILURE 

W~£  last  month  cited  oondnsive 
testimony  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  daaaical  studies  are  a  general  and 
notorious  failure ;  we  now  propose  to 
look  a  little  into  the  eauu%  of  that  fail- 
ure. The  partisans  of  the  system  have 
a  ready  reason  for  so  much  of  it  as  they 
have  not  the  assurance  to  deny.  They 
admit  that  the  dead  languages  may 
partially  fail  beoaose  they  are  poorly 
taught. 

It  is  significant  that  this  complaint 
of  had  classical  teaching  has  been  made 
for  hundreds  of  years.  The  indictments 
of  the  system  on  this  score  by  eminent 
men  would  fill  a  big  book.  But  why, 
then,  hare  not  the  sorely-needed  re- 
forms been  carried  out?  The  subject  is 
sorely  important  enough,  and  has  been 
prominent  enough  to  enforce  attention 
to  it.  It  has  occupied  the  scholarly 
talent  of  generations;  yet,  where  the 
sjstem  has  been  tried  longest,  the  best 
minds  have  still  cried  out  against  the 
unbroken  experience  of  fiulure,  not- 
withstanding all  attempts  to  reform 
the  bad  practices.  Two  hundred  years 
ago,  the  mode  of  studying  the  dead 
languages  was  sharply  condemned  by 
John  Milton,  who  thus  wrote :  **  We 
do  amiss  to  spend  seven  or  eight  years 
in  scraping  together  so  much  miserable 
Greek  and  Latin  as  might  be  learned 
otherwise  easily  and  delightfnlly  in  one 
year.*^  Milton  believed  in  reform,  and 
had  the  most  sanguine  hope  from  a  bet- 
ter system,  which  would  do  more  even 
for  dunces  than  the  prevaUiug  method 


could  do  for  brighter  minds,  and  he  gives 
to  his  expectation  the  following  quaint 
and  vigorous  expression :  **  I  doubt  not 
that  ye  shall  have  more  ado  to  drive 
our  dnlleat  and  laziest  youth,  our  stocks 
and  stubs,  from  the  infinite  desire  of 
such  a  happy  nurture,  than  we  have 
now  to  hflJe  and  drag  our  hopefullest 
and  choicest  wits  to  that  asinine  feast 
of  sow-thistles  and  brambles  which  is 
commonly  set  before  them  as  the  food 
and  entertainment  of  their  tenderest 
and  most  docible  age."  And,  after  a 
couple  of  centuries  of  progress,  what 
is  the  outcome?  We  still  hear  every- 
where that  the  dead  languages  fail,  be- 
cause they  are  taught  by  obsolete  and 
irratiooal  methods,  and  it  is  stoutly 
claimed  that  all  we  need  is  their  refor- 
mation. 

But  what  mystery  is  there  about 
these  languages  that  their  study  should 
prove  the  great  chronic  scandalous  fail- 
ure of  higher  education,  age  after  age? 
There  can  be  no  reason  in  their  consti- 
tution or  peculiarities  that  should  neces- 
sitate any  such  result.  There  has  been 
a  thousand  times  more  practice  in  teach- 
ing them  than  in  teaching  any  other 
languages ;  the  work  of  learning  them 
is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  learning 
other  languagea,  and  they  are  said, 
moreover,  to  be  the  most  perfect  forms 
of  speech,  and  in  that  respect  would 
seem  to  have  advantages  over  other 
languages.  There  is  nothing  exception- 
al in  the  processes  of  their  study.  The 
meanings  and  relations  of  words  have 
simply  to  be  acquired,  so  that  they  can 
be  used  for  the  expression  of  thought. 
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Dictionaries,  grammars,  literary  models 
aboand,  and  experienced  teachers  sa- 
perabonnd.  And  yet,  with  all  these 
facilities,  the  study  of  dead  langnages 
has  been  the  one  pre-eminent  and  his- 
toric failure  of  the  so-called  liberal  edu- 
cation. There  is  more  repulsiveness  in 
it  and  more  hatred  of  it  than  any  other 
kind  of  study— mathematics  not  ex- 
cepted. There  have  been  more  flogging, 
bullying,  and  bribery  resorted  to  as  in- 
centiTes  to  classical  study  than  to  all 
other  studies  whatever.  Both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Germany  the  system  has 
long  maintained  an  exclusive  ascenden- 
cy by  a  barbaric  discipline  on  the  one 
hand,  and  od  the  other  by  all  kinds  of 
prizes,  honors,  and  emoluments  that 
could  stimulate  selfish  ambition,  and 
which  have  been  jealously  withheld 
from  modem  studies.  With  all  these 
factitious  stimulants  to  classical  study, 
its  failure  has  been  so  notorious  that  we 
can  not  attribute  it  to  any  accidental 
defects  in  the  modes  of  its  teaching. 
Kor  can  these  defects  be  so  readily  re- 
paired, for  no  possible  reform  in  the 
modes  of  studjing  the  dead  languages 
can  alter  their  relations  to  modem 
thouffht  It  is  here  that  we  find  the 
open  secret  ot^  their  failure. 

Professor  Cooke  struck  the  key- 
note of  this  discussion  when  he  re- 
marked, in  his  article  on  "  The  Greek 
Question,"  in  the  last  "  Monthly  » :  "  A 
half-century  has  wholly  changed  the 
relations  of  human  knowledge,"  and 
^\  the  natural  sciences  have  become  the 
chief  factors  of  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion." This  change  in  the  relations  of 
knowledge,  by  which  the  sciences  have 
become  the  great  intellectual  factors 
of  civilization,  has  necessarily  brought 
with  it  a  corresponding  revolution  in 
education.  For  the  new  knowledge  did 
not  originate  by  the  old  methods  of 
study ;  it  came  by  new  exercises  of  the 
mind,  as  much  contrasted  with  previous 
habits  as  the  greatness  of  its  results  is 
contrasted  with  the  barrenness  of  the 
traditional  scholarship.  Th  e  old  method 


occupied  itself  mainly  with  the  study 
of  language ;  the  new  method  passed 
beyond  language  to  the  study  of  the 
actual  phenomena  of  nature.  The  old 
method  has  for  its  end  lingual  accom- 
plishments; the  new  method^  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  characters  and  rela- 
tions of  natural  things.  The  old  method 
trains  the  verbal  memory,  and  the  rea- 
son, so  far  as  it  is  exercised  in  tranq>oe- 
ing  thought  from  one  form  of  expres- 
sion to  another.  The  new  method  cul- 
tivates the  powers  of  observation  and 
the  faculty  of  reasoning  upon  the  objects 
of  experience  so  as  to  educate  the  judg- 
ment in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
life.  The  old  method  left  uncultivated 
whole  tracts  of  the  mind  that  are  of 
supreme  importance  in  gaining  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  actual  properties  and  prin- 
ciples of  things  which  are  fundament- 
al in  our  progressive  civilization;  the 
new  method  begins  with  the  systematic 
cultivation  of  these  neglected  mental 
powers.  The  old  method  has  yielded  to 
the  world  long  ago  all  that  it  is  capable 
of  giving;  the  new  method  has  already 
accomplished  much,  but  it  has  as  yet 
yielded  but  comparatively  little  of  what 
it  is  capable  of  giving  when  it  becomes 
organized  into  a  perfected  system  of  edu- 
cation. It  is  this  new  scientific  method, 
based  in  nature,  fortified  in  the  noblest 
conquests  of  the  human  mind,  and 
full  of  promise  in  its  future  develop- 
ment that  has  become  the  rival  in  these 
days  of  the  old  system  of  dead-language 
studies.  They  have  failed  because  they 
can  not  hold  their  ground  against  the 
new  competitor. 

The  classics  are  constantly  defended 
because  of  their  boasted  discipline,  yet 
they  have  declined  because  of  the  grow- 
ing sense  of  the  weakness  and  inferiority 
of  the  mental  cultivation  they  impart 
They  are  accomplishments  for  show, 
rather  than  solid  acquisitions  for  use. 
The  study  of  words,  the  chief  scholarly 
occupation,  is  mentally  debilitating,  be- 
cause it  leaves  unexercised,  or  exerdsei 
bat  very  imperfectly,  the  most  impor- 
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tant  foonltiefl  of  the  mind — ^ihose  which 
can  on]  J  be  aroused  to  vigoroos  action 
by  direct  application  to  the  facts  of  the 
phenomenal  world.    That  classical  stu- 
dies fail  here  has  been  long  conceded. 
Dr.  Whewell  declares  that  **  mere  clas- 
ncal  reading  is  a  narrow  and  enfeebling 
edncation,**  and  Sydney  Smith  speaks 
of  "  the  safe  and  elegant  imbecilities  of 
dassioal  ooltare.^'    A  system  charac- 
terized by  feebleness  and  imbecility  in 
its  mental  reactions  is  no  preparation 
for  dealing  with  the  stem  problems  of 
modem  life.     More  and  more  it  is  felt 
to  be  ont  of  place,  and  is  conseqaently 
neglected.     No  kind  of  culture  degen- 
erates so  readily  into  stupid  mechani- 
cal routine  as  that  of  language.     Pro- 
fessor Halford  Yangho  thus  character- 
izes the  effects  upon  the  mind  of  oar 
eicesdve  addition  to  lingual  pursuits : 
"There  is  no  study  that  could  prove 
more   successful   in   producing   often 
thorough  idleness  and  vacancy  of  mind, 
parrot -like  repetition  and  sing-song 
knowledge,  to  the  abeyance  and  de- 
stniotion  of  the  intellectual  powers,  as 
well  as  to  the  loss  and  paralysis  of 
the  outward    senses,  than  our  tradi- 
tional  study  and  idolatry  of  language." 
Very  properly  may  it  be  said  that  our 
inordinate  study  of  language  is  an  idol- 
atry of  which  the  bliod  devotion  to 
Greek  is  but  the  fetichistic  form.    The 
cause  of  the  faOure  of  the  classics  is, 
therefore,  not  because  a  thousand  years 
of  experience  with  them  has  failed  to 
give  us  good  methods  of  study,  but  be- 
cause, in  the  competition  with  modem 
Bciences,    as  Oanon   Farrar  remarks, 
^they  have  been  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance and  found  wanting." 

We  have,  therefore,  to  regard  the 
edacational  failure  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages as  a  result  of  the  progress  of  the 
boman  mind,  and  therefore  as  a  normal 
and  inevitable  thing.  They  hold  their 
portion  against  the  advancing  knowl- 
^  of  the  age  through  the  power  of  tra- 
ction, throng  the  blind  veneration  of 
tilings  ancient,  because  they  represent  a 


conventional  culture,  and  are  conserved 
by  old  and  wealthy  institutions.  There 
is,  besides,  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the 
classics,  which  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
when  we  wish  to  account  for  the  te- 
nacity with  which  they  are  maintained. 
Professor  Gildersleeve,  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle '*0n  Classics  in  Colleges,"  in  the 
"  Princeton  Review,"  takes  a  very  hope- 
ful view  of  their  continued  ascendency 
because,  among  other  reasons,  **  the  vest- 
ed interests  of  classical  study  are,  even 
fh>m  a  mercantUe  point  of  view,  enor- 
mous. Not  only  teachers,  but  book- 
makers, have  a  heavy  stake  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  classics,  and  the  capital 
involved  in  them  reminds  us  of  the 
pecuniary  hold  of  paganism  in  the  early 
Christian  centuries."  Through  the  op- 
eration of  such  causes,  the  classics  will 
undoubtedly  linger  long  in  the  uni- 
versities, but  that  they  must  yield  to 
the  pressure  of  modem  knowledge  is 
inevitable;  and  the  indications  that 
they  are  yielding  are  apparent  on  every 
hand. 

But  if  the  failure  of  dead-language 
studies  be  thus  necessary  for  the  causes 
assigned,  can  they  then  be  said  to  suc- 
ceed, even  if  the  student  accomplishes 
everything  proposed  f  Is  it  so  entirely 
clear  that  he  who  faithfully  masters 
them  is  not  worse  off  than  he  who 
slurs  and  neglects  them?  The  presi- 
dents of  our  colleges  tell  us  that  the  stu- 
dents of  Latin  and  Greek  actually  suc- 
ceed, even  when  they  seem  to  fail ;  but 
may  it  not  be  said  with  more  tmth  that 
they  fail  even  when  they  seem  most  to 
succeed,  so  that  it  is  hardly  a  para- 
dox to  say  the  greater  the  success  the 
greater  the  failure!  If  classical  studies 
are  behind  the  age  and  out  of  place, 
then  the  greater  the  proficiency  the 
worse  the  displacement.  The  hope  is 
on  the  idlers  at  the  tails  of  their  classes, 
as  they  stand  a  chance  of  learning  some- 
thing else,  while  the  poor  victim  of  clas- 
sical infatuation, with  his  cultivated  con- 
tempt of  everything  useful,  comes  ou€ 
the  most  pitiable  of  all  failures.    Hap- 
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pily  we  see  in  this  country  but  very 
few  of  the  blooming  specimens  of  what 
the  system  can  do,  because  oar  classical 
standards  in  the  colleges  are  not  high, 
and  because  the  pressure  of  other  sub- 
jects is  not  to  be  entirely  resisted.  But 
obserration  gives  abundant  assurance 
that  no  man  is  so  disqualitied  for  any  de- 
sirable use,  so  irremediably  helpless  in 
the  struggles  of  actual  life,  as  he  who  has 
attained  to  the  high  classical  ideal,  and 
made  himself  at  home  in  the  literatures 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  following 
sketch  of  a  successful  university  prod- 
uct appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
London**  Times": 

**  Common  things  are  quite  as  much 
neglected  and  despised  in  the  education 
of  the  rich  as  in  that  of  the  poor.  It  is 
wonderful  how  little  a  young  gentle- 
man may  know  when  he  has  taken  his 
university  degrees,  etpeeially  if  he  ha* 
hem  industrious^  and  has  stueh  to  his 
studies.  He  may  really  spend  a  long 
time  in  looking  for  somebody  more  ig- 
norant than  himself.  If  he  talks  with 
the  driver  of  the  stage-coach,  that  lands 
him  at  his  father's  door,  he  finds  he 
knows  nothing  of  horses.  If  he  falls 
into  conversation  with  a  gardener,  he 
knows  nothing  of  plants  or  flowers.  If 
he  walks  into  the  fields,  he  does  not 
know  the  difference  between  barley, 
rye,  and  wheat ;  between  rape  and  tur- 
nips; between  lucem  and  sainfoin ;  be- 
tween natural  and  artificial  grass.  If 
he  goes  into  a  carpenter's  yard,  he  does 
not  know  one  wood  from  another.  If 
he  comes  across  an  attorney,  he  has  no 
idea  of  the  difference  between  common 
and  statute  law,  and  is  wholly  in  the 
dark  as  to  those  securities  of  personal 
and  political  liberty  on  which  we  pride 
ourselves.  If  he  talks  with  a  county 
magistrate,  he  finds  bis  only  idea  of  the 
office  is,  that  the  gentleman  is  a  sort 
of  English  sheik,  as  the  mayor  of  the 
neighboring  borough  is  a  sort  of  cadL 
If  he  strolls  into  any  workshop,  or  place 
of  manufacture,  it  is  always  to  find  his 
level,  and  that  a  level  far  below  the 


J 


present  company.  If  he  dines  exit, 
as  a  youth  of  proved  talents,  mud  pevj 
haps  university  honors,  is  expected  ti 
be  literary,  his  literature  is  oonfined  ta 
a  few  popular  novels — the  nov^  of  tlM 
last  century,  or  even  of  the  last  graerai 
tion — history  and  poetry  having  beei 
almost  studiously  omitted  in  his  educai 
tion.  The  girl  who  has  never  stirre4 
from  home,  and  whose  education  hsi 
been  economized,  not  to  say  neglected, 
in  order  to  send  her  own  brother  to  eol* 
lege,  knows  vastly  more  of  those  thingi 
than  he  does.  The  same  exposure 
awaits  him  wherever  he  goes,  and  when- 
ever he  has  the  audacity  to  open  hii 
mouth.  At  sea  he  is  a  landlubber,  in 
the  country  a  cockney,  in  town  a  green- 
horn, in  science  an  ignoramus,  in  busi- 
ness a  simpleton,  in  pleasure  a  milksop 
— everywhere  out  of  his  element,  every- 
where at  sea,  in  the  clouds,  adrift,  or  by 
whatever  word  utter  ignorance  and  in- 
capacity are  to  be  described.  In  soci- 
ety and  in  {he  work  of  life  he  finds 
himself  beaten  by  the  youth  wbcnn  at 
college  he  despised  as  frivolous  or  ab- 
horred as  profligate.  He  is  ordained, 
and  takes  charge  of  a  parish,  only  to  be 
laughed  at  by  the  farmers,  the  trades- 
people, and  even  the  old  women,  for  he 
can  hardly  talk  of  religion  without  be- 
traying a  want  of  common  sense.^ 

Have  we  not  here  delineated  Uie 
natural  outcome  of  a  method  of  instruc- 
tion which,  despising  utility  and  dis- 
paraging modem  knowledge,  would,  if 
strictly  carried  out,  multiply  incapa- 
bles  on  every  hand!  Classical  stud- 
ies are  theoretically  predominant  in 
most  of  our  higher  institutions  of  edu- 
cation. Could  they  be  **  successful,"  as 
it  is  maintained  they  may  be  and  ought 
to  be — ^that  is,  could  they  be  pursued 
with  the  thoroughness  necessary  to  gain 
the  advantages  claimed  for  them — what 
other  effect  would  follow  than  to  fill  the 
community  with  weaklingfs  imbeciles, 
and  good-for-nothings,  of  which  the 
**  Times  "  has  portrayed  for  us  a  typical 
example?     Such  a  ** success'*  of  the 
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classics  would  stop  the  progress  of 
faiowledge,  and  arrest  the  adranoe  of 
civilization.  The  faUore  of  dead-lan- 
guage studies  la  therefore  a  salntarj 
resnlt  in  the  oonrse  of  natore— a  ne- 
cessity, a  blessing,  and  an  occasion  of 
tfaankfnlness,  rather  than  of  regret  and 
lamentation. 


QVXKB  DEFBNSSa  OF  THE  CLAJSatCa. 

Thkt  pla  jed  it  rather  rough  on  Lord 
Coleridge  the  other  day  in  calling  him 
out  on  the  classical  qnestion  at  Tale 
College.     To  be  sore,  it  was  a  great 
temptation  to  exploit  so  illnstrioos  a 
man  in  behalf  of  a  declining  canse,  es- 
pecially Jost  now  when  it  is  understood 
that  they  are  somewhat  sore  at  that 
Tenerable  seat  of  learning  at  being  pil- 
loried as  fetich-worshipers,  on  account 
of  their  devotion  to  dead  languages.  It 
looked  a  little  like  a  put-up  job,  as 
President  Porter  called  up  the  subject 
in  his  pleasant  little  opening  speech, 
md  Lord  Coleridge  acknowledged  that 
be  had  been  posted  that  very  morning 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Adams*s  address 
attacking  tiie    curriculum  for    which 
Yale  is  especially  distinguished.    But 
it  was  a  little  cruel  not  to  have  al- 
lowed his  lordship  more  time,  so  that 
he  nught  at  least  hare  refrained  from 
giving  away  his  whole  case.     Lord 
Coleridge  was  reported  as  saying:  "I 
have  done  many  foolish  things  in  my 
life,  and  wasted  many  hour«Fof  precious 
time;  hot  one  thing  I  have  done  which 
I  would  do  over  again,  and  the  hours  I 
speut  at  it  are  the  hours  which  I  have 
spent  most  profitably,  and  the  knowl- 
edge thus  gadned  I  have  found  the  most 
iiseful,  and  practically  useful.    From 
the  thne  I  left  Oxford  I  have  made  it  a 
religion,  so  far  as  I  could,  never  to  let 
a  day  pass  without  reading  some  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  I  can  tell  you  that,  so 
fitt  as  my  course  may  be  deemed  a  suc- 
ceasfnl  one,  1  deliberately  assert,  main- 
tain, and  believe,  that  what  little  suc- 
oeaa  has  been  granted  to  me  in  life  has 


been  materially  aided  by  the  constant 
study  of  the  classics,  which  it  has  been 
my  delight  and  privilege  all  my  life  to 
persevere  in.  This  is  not  said  for  the 
sake  of  controversy ;  still  less  is  it  said 
to  an  audience  of  American  university 
young  men  for  the  purpose  of  appear- 
ing eccentric ;  but  it  is  said  because  I 
believe  it  to  be  true,  and  I  will  tell 
yon  why.  Statement,  thought,  arrange- 
ment,however  men  may  struggle  against 
them,  have  an  influence  upon  them,  and 
public  men,  however  they  may  dislike 
it,  are  forced  to  admit  that,  conditions 
being  equal,  the  man  who  can  state  any- 
thing best,  who  can  pursue  an  argument 
more  closely,  who  can  give  the  richest 
and  most  felicitous  illustrations,  and 
who  can  command  some  kind  of  beauty 
of  diction,  will  have  the  advantage  over 
his  contemporaries.  And  if  at  the  bar 
or  in  the  senate  anything  has  been  done 
which  has  been  conspicuously  better 
than  the  work  of  other  men,  it  has,  in 
almost  every  case,  be^n  the  result  of 
high  education.  I  say  high  education, 
not  nec^taarily  classical,  because  every 
man  can  not  have  it.  The  greatest 
orator  of  my  country  at  this  moment, 
as  he  himself  has  often  said,  has  *  only 
a  smack  of  it'" 

But  for  the  gravity  of  the  occasion, 
and  the  dignity  of  those  who  figured  in 
its  proceedings,  we  should  say  that  this 
was  a  little  fhnny,  and  might  query 
whether  the  noble  lord  had  not  been 
misreported  in  citing  the  greatest  orator 
of  England  in  connection  with  classical 
education.  But  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take, for  his  lordship  again  remarks, 
"The  man  who  has  infiuenced  his  con- 
temporaries the  most  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  man  of  highest  education" 
and  he  had  previously  said,  "  If  John 
Bright  comes  here,  you  will  know  what 
English  speaking  is— you  will  know 
what  English  oratory  is."  Since  the 
celebrated  case  of  Balaam,  who  was 
sent  for  to  prophesy  one  way,  and, 
when  it  came  to  the  pinch,  went  back 
on  his  employers,  and  prophesied  in  ez- 
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actlj  the  opposite  way,  there  has  been 
no  more  oonspioaoas  instance  of  incal- 
culable waywardness  in  mental  opera- 
tions than  was  here  famished  by  the 
Chief-Justice  of  England.  He  might  as 
well  have  broken  into  a  eulogy  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  before  the  Peace  So- 
ciety as  to  have  named  John  Bright  in 
Yale  College  in  connection  with  dead- 
language  studies.  He  was  expected  to 
applaud  the  ancient  classical  scholar- 
ship as  the  supreme  incomparable  means 
of  bringing  the  human  mind  up  to  its 
highest  power ;  and  he  did  this  by  quot- 
ing a  man  as  the  most  commanding 
orator  of  England  who  knew  nothing 
about  ancient  scholarship,  and  who  has 
achieved  his  distinction  entirely  by  the 
study  of  the  English  classics.  He  came 
to  eulogize  the  dead  languages,  and  gave 
super-eminence  to  a  man  who  knew 
nothing  of  either,  and  had  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  mastery  of  his 
vernacular  speech.  Lord  Coleridge  rep- 
resented the  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments that  give  the  highest  advantage  in 
the  bar  and  the  senate  as  fourfold.  The 
highest  education  is  exemplified  by  (1) 
^'  the  man  who  can  state  anything  best " ; 
(2),  ^*  who  can  pursue  an  argument  more 
closely  " ;  (3),  "  who  can  give  the  rich- 
est and  most  felicitous  illustrations*'; 
and  (4),  *^  who  can  command  some 
beauty  of  diction  " ;  and  he  then  pointed 
to  the  man  of  all  England  who  possesses 
the  traits  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
who  is  confessedly  only  a  smatterer  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  He  commended  clas- 
sical education,  but  he  referred  to  an- 
other education,  not  classical,  which 
yields  still  higher  results.  Certainly, 
if  the  Yale  boys  turn  this  memorable 
occasion  to  its  highest  uses,  they  will 
be  incited  to  tread  in  the  path  followed 
by  the  most  distinguished  orator  of  Eng- 
land, and,  wasting  little  time  upon  the 
dead  languages,  will  concentrate  their 
main  efforts  in  gaining  a  skillful  and 
powerful  control  of  the  living  lan- 
guage in  which  all  their  work  is  to  be 
done. 


The  case  of  John  Bright  turns  the 
tables  upon  the  classicists.  His  example, 
like  that  of  many  other  of  our  strongest 
men,  proves  the  advantage  of  not  squau- 
dering  mental  force  over  a  wide  field 
of  lingual  study.  If  the  native  speech, 
as  an  instrument  of  expression,  is  to  be 
perfected,  it  must  become  an  object 
of  systematic,  xmdivided  cultivation. 
This  is  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  and 
has  been  long  understood.  We  disa- 
pate  our  energies  upon  foreign  tcmgues, 
and  it  is  still  as  true  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Dryden,  that  **  the  properties 
and  delicacies  of  theEnglbh  are  known 
to  few."  The  medifevals  studied  Latin 
because  they  had  to  make  use  of  it 
All  learning  was  in  Latin,  and  the  lan- 
guage had  to  be  acquired  for  practical 
purposes.  Melanchthon,  in  1628,  made 
a  report  on  churches  and  schools  which 
became  the  basis  in  Saxony  of  a  re- 
formed education  independent  of  Rome, 
and  the  example  was  followed  in  other 
Cerman  states.  In  this  report  it  is 
recommended  that  'Hhe  children  be 
taught  Latin  only,  not  German,  Greek, 
or  Hebrew.  Plurality  of  tongue*  doa 
them  more  hcvrm  than  goodJ*^  In  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  our  craze  for 
foreign  languages,  living  and  dead,  must 
be  at  the  expense  of  a  perfected  Eng- 
lish. It  has  been  well  said  that  ^*  the 
idea  of  training  upon  a  foreign  language 
had  grown  up  in  modem  times.  The 
Greeks  did  not  train  upon  Persian  or 
Scythian ;  they  knew  no  language  bat 
their  own."  This  is  not  only  a  fact  ot 
profound  dguificance,  but  it  is  a  crush- 
ing answer  to  the  modem  polyglot  su- 
perstition. Everybody  is  recommended 
to  study  Greek  because  the  language  is 
so  beautiful  and  perfect  Obviously  the 
trae  lesson  is  that  the  Greeks  made  it 
so  because  they  were  shut  up  in  it,  and 
could  give  their  whole  power  to  its  im- 
provement Granting  the  unapproach- 
able perfection  of  Greek  literature,  and 
that  the  Greeks  surpassed  the  world  in 
philosophical  acuteness,  the  invincible 
fact  remains  that  they  expended  no  ef- 
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fort  in  the  stadj  of  foreign  langaages, 
and  oommon  sense  declares  that  it  was 
because  of  it.  In  his  defense  of  the 
wholesale  stodj  of  langoage,  in  the 
St.  Andrew's  address,  Mr.  Mill  en- 
coontered  this  perplexing  considera- 
tion, and  his  treatment  of  it  was  hard- 
ly more  adroit  than  Lord  Ooleridge's 
reference  to  Mr.  Bright  Haying  point- 
ed oat  the  namberless  advantages  of 
a  knowledge  of  manj  languages,  and 
then  having  to  explain  how  the  Greeks 
succeeded  so  remarkably  without  any 
such  knowledge,  he  is  driven  to  the 
shift  of  suggesting  that  these  Greeks 
were  a  very  wonderful  people.  He 
says,  "  I  hardly  know  any  greater  proof 
of  the  extraordinary  genius  of  the 
Greeks,  than  that  they  were  able  to 
make  such  brilliant  achievements  in  ab- 
stract thought,  knowing  as  they  did  no 
language  but  their  own."  From  which 
we  are  to  infer  that  if  these  clever 
Greeks  could  have  had  a  couple  of 
dead  languages  to  train  on,  and  three 
or  four  living  languages  to  expand  on, 
their  achievements  would  have  been 
simply  prodigious!  Another  illustra- 
tion of  tiie  power  of  fetich- worship  to 
pervert  the  logical  intellect. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  not  think  the 
Yale  devotees  have  made  much  by  try- 
ing to  play  off  the  Lord  Chief -Justice 
of  England  against  Mr.  Adams  on  the 
classical  question.  They  are  very  much 
in  agreement.  Mr.  Adams  said  that 
he  had  forgotten  his  Latin  and  Greek ; 
Lord  Coleridge  says  that  by  calling 
in  the  aid  of  religion  he  has  been  able 
to  hold  on  to  his  classical  acquisitions. 
But  Mr.  Adams  was  before  him,  as 
shown  by  the  title  of  his  address,  in 
recognizing  the  peculiar  function  of 
religion  in  the  case. 

We  owe  thanks  to  our  classical 
friends  for  keeping  the  question  in  a 
lively  condition.  They  have  had  much 
to  say  about  the  German  experience 
with  classical  and  scientific  studies ;  we 
will  see  how  much  they  make  by  that 
next  month. 
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What  Social  Classis  owi  to  Each  Otrib. 
Bj  WnxiAM  GsABAM  SuxHiK,  pTofesAor 
of  P^itiotl  and  Social  Science  in  Tale 
College.  New  York :  Harper  k  Brothers. 
Pp.  169.    Price,  60  cents. 

This  little  volume  has  exceptional  dahns 
upcm  the  attention  of  thinking  people.  It 
is  not  of  the  current  order  of  social  sdenoe 
literature,  but  is  rather  a  trenchant  protest 
against  iu  prevailing  spirit,  and  an  able 
attempt  to  substitute  the  scientific  for  the 
sentimental  mode  of  studying  the  relations 
of  men  in  society.  Professor  Sumner  finds 
a  very  loose  state  of  thinking  in  regard  to 
social  obligations,  their  grounds,  and  their 
extent,  what  people  owe  to  each  other,  and 
what  they  expect  from  each  other,  and  he 
shows  very  dMurly  that  from  erroneous  views 
upcm  these  subjects  spring  a  large  number 
of  the  worst  evils  of  the  social  state. 

The  general  object  of  beings  who  recog- 
nise ctU  as  something  to  be  avoided,  and 
good  as  something  to  be  sought,  and  who 
look  forward  to  ends  to  bo  secured  and 
work  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends, 
is  undoubtedly  to  make  things  better,  but 
how  to  do  this  It  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to 
determine.  The  most  conflicting  projects 
are  ofTered  for  the  attainment  of  the  end, 
and  the  discords  of  opinion  as  to  what 
things  are  socially  best  show  that  ignorance, 
prejudice  and  passion  have  still  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  subject.  In  any  treat- 
ment of  it,  therefore,  that  can  become  in- 
structive and  helpful,  the  first  thing  is  to 
get  at  the  facts  and  call  things  by  their  right 
name.  Professor  Sumner  has  this  unques- 
tionable merit,  that  he  refuses  to  be  misled 
by  words,  and  Insists  upon  stripphig  off  the 
illusions  in  which  the  subject  is  shrouded, 
and  getting  at  the  real  things  represented. 
This  is  not  an  agreeable  task.  It  requires 
some  courage  to  encounter  an  ignorant  pub- 
lic senthncnt  which  appropriates  to  itself 
the  whole  terminology  of  charity,  benevo- 
lence, and  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  weak, 
and  denounces  as  cold  and  hard-hearted  all 
who  do  not  share  its  sentimental  views  upon 
social  questions.  Professor  Sumner  comes  in 
for  a  liberal  amount  of  reprobation, the  "New 
Tork  Tribune,'*  for  example,  saying  that 
his  book  is  characterized  by  "an  insolent 
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dogmatism/*  and  its  critic  declares  that  he 
''can  not  resist  the  feeling  that  our  profess- 
or has  a  great  contempt  for  the  poor/' 

Professor  Sumner  is  charged  with  oon- 
traTening  alike  the  dictates  of  Christianity 
and  the  impulses  of  humanity  in  the  Tiews 
he  presents,  but  such  a  charge  is  clearly 
groundless.  For,  if  anything  is  established 
by  the  widest  experience,  it  is  that  Christian 
philanthropy  and  benoTolent  impulse  re- 
quire a  good  deal  better  guidance  than  they 
hare  hitherto  had.  Instinctive  sympathy  is 
not  enough,  and  it  is  simply  notorious  that 
indiscriminate  diarity  does  more  harm  than 
good.  The  more  the  subject  is  looked  into, 
the  greater  is  the  accumulation  of  proof 
that  benevolence  and  generosity,  if  not  ex- 
ercised with  intelligent  caution,  work  wide- 
spread mischievous  effects.  What  we  need, 
therefore,  is  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  the  subject ;  and  he  who  helps 
us  to  these  may  daim  to  be  the  most  truly 
Christian  and  humane,  because  he  shows  us 
how  to  secure  the  most  permanently  benefi- 
cent ends.  In  spite  of  the  literary  cant  about 
"Gradgrind,"  and  the  "dismal  science," 
what  we  want  most  urgently  are  facts  and 
their  rational  interpretations.  Professor 
Sumner  has  been  accused  of  an  unfeeling 
indifference  to  the  trials  of  the  helpless  and 
unfortunate,  and  of  recommending  the  hard 
and  selfish  policy  of  looking  out  for  one's 
self  and  neglecting  those  who  need  assist- 
ance. But  this  is  a  wholly  unjust  impu- 
tation. What  he  demands  it  simply  that 
aid  shall  be  given  with  a  good  deal  mc^ 
discrimination  than  is  customary,  and  only 
where  the  giver  is  certain  that  he  will  not 
make  matters  worse  by  his  charity.  He 
never  says  that  men  in  society  owe  nothing 
to  each  other,  but  he  is  very  dedded  in  the 
conviction  that  no  class  owes  to  another 
dass  that  which  will  injure  it.  What  they 
owe  to  each  other  are  mutual  guarantees  of 
the  opportunity  to  earn,  possess,  and  enjoy, 
and  do  the  best  for  themselves  without  in- 
terference or  impediment    He  says : 

*^  The  only  help  which  is  generally  expe- 
dient, even  within  the  limits  of  the  private 
and  personal  relations  of  two  persons  to 
each  other,  is  that  which  consists  in  help- 
ing a  man  to  help  himself.  This  always 
consists  in  opening  the  chances.  A  man  of 
assured  position  can,  by  an  effort  which  is 


of  no  appreciable  importance  to  him,  giTe 
aid  which  b  of  incalculable  value  to  a  man 
who  is  all  ready  to  make  bis  own  career,  if 
he  can  only  get  a  diance."  But  **  the  aid 
which  helps  a  man  to  help  himself  is  not 
in  the  least  akin  to  the  aid  which  is  ^ven  in 
charity." 

But  it  is  best  to  let  Professor  Sumner 
speak  more  fully  for  himself,  and  we  accord- 
ingly give  some  extracts  from  his  book  in  an- 
other part  of  the ''  Monthly."  We  have  to 
apologize  to  the  author  for  the  f ragmoitary 
representation  of  his  thoughts,  but  the  read- 
er can  repair  that  by  getting  the  book. 

FiBST  Annual  Report  or  the  Board  of 
Control  of  the  New  York  State  Ex- 
periment Station.    For  1882.   Pp.  156. 

The  grounds  of  the  station  are  sitoated 
near  Geneva,  and  embrace  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  acres.  The  object  of  the  institn- 
tion  is  understood  to  be  to  ascertain,  verify, 
and  group  facts  the  knowledge  of  which  slmll 
assist  the  farmer  in  carrying  on  his  busi- 
ness. Its  duties  also  comprise  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information;  and  for  tliis  pur- 
pose the  director  has  published  weekly  bul- 
letins of  the  progress  of  the  experiments 
which  were  sent  to  newspapers,  to  the  direct- 
ors of  other  stations,  and  to  men  identified 
with  agricultural  progress.  Special  effort 
has  been  made  to  instruct  visitors,  and  every 
intelligent  visitor  has  brought  infonnatioa 
of  value  to  the  station.  The  investigations 
have  had  a  practical  rather  than  a  theoret- 
ically-sdentific  bearing.  As  represented  in 
the  report,  they  have  had  a  wide  scope,  and 
involve  an  immense  number  of  details. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  or  the  State  Boaxd 
OF  Health  of  the  State  of  Connech- 
CUT.  Hartford:  Case,  Lodcwood  h 
Brainard  Company.    Pp.  128. 

The  report  is  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
November  80,  1882.  It  indudes  several 
valuable  papers  on  subjects  of  theoretieal 
and  practical  sanitation.  Among  the  moat 
interesting  topics  discussed  is  that  of  the 
progress  of  epidemic  and  intermittent  fever 
in  Connecticut  and  other  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, concerning  whidi  Dr.  G.  H.Wilson  oon^ 
tributes  a  very  suggestive  paper,  and  the 
secretary's  report  embodies  many  valuable 
facts. 
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AivuAL  Report  or  ths  Boabo  or  Rbohits 
or  THE  Smithsohiah  iMsmunoN,  roB 
THB  Tbab  1881.  Washington :  GoTem- 
ment  Phnting-Offioe.    Pp.  887. 

Thb  scale  and  magnitude  of  the  work 
accompliahed  by  the  Institution  have  been 
greatlj  increased  in  comparison  with  the 
work  of  previous  years,  while  the  expendi- 
tures liare  not  been  augmented.  The  build- 
mg  for  the  National  Museum  has  been  com^ 
pleted  and  occupied,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  its  material  has  been  provisionally  ar- 
ruiged  for  instructive  display.  SuiUble  ao- 
oommodations  have  been  provided  within 
it  for  the  chemical  laboratory.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  original  researches  have 
been  undertaken  under  the  direction  of  the 
InstitnUon,  among  the  most  important  of 
which  were,  perhaps,  those  in  Alaska.  The 
twenty-thiid  volume  of  the  *'  Ck>ntributions 
to  Knowledge  "  has  been  published,  and 
contains  six  treatises;  and  the  twentieth 
and  twenty-first  volumes  of  the  "Miscel- 
laneous Ckmtributions^*  contain  three  parts 
or  memoirs  each.  A  valuable  woriE  has  been 
done  by  the  Ethnological  Bureau,  under  the 
direction  of  Major  Powell,  particularly  in 
the  line  of  Mr.  Cushing's  investigations 
among  the  Zufiis,  and  Mr.  James  Steven- 
son^s  among  other  Pueblo  tribes.  Other  sd- 
enliflc  enterprises  with  which  the  Institu- 
tion is  allied  are  noticed ;  and  the  report- 
volume  itself  embodies  the  results  of  a 
oonsiderable  amount  of  research  in  meteor- 
ok>gy  and  allied  subjects,  astronomy,  phys- 
ics, diemistry,  botany,  sodlogy,  and  anthro- 
pology, with  numerous^spedal  papers  in  the 
lastonentioned  subject. 

God  kXD  Creation.  By  Robert  Reid  How- 
isoN.  Richmond,  Virginia :  West,  John- 
ston &  Co.    Pp.  678. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  of  Richmond,  Ylrgima,  who  here 
deals  with  scientific  as  well  as  theological 
questions,  bringing  to  aid  him  in  his  task 
the  results  of  the  thoughts  and  studies  of 
years.  Starting  with  the  principle  that  be- 
lief in  Eternal  Being  is  a  necessary  result 
of  human  experience  and  of  all  thought  on 
the  origin  of  things,  the  question  arises 
what  is  this  Eternal  Being  f  To  the  author 
it  is  not  solely  matter  or  solely  spirit  or 
mind,  but— and  this  is  what  it  is  the  avowed 

TOt.  EXIT.— 18 


purpose  of  the  book  to  maintain-^t  "  con- 
sists in  God,  the  Eternal  Spirit,  or  Mind,  hn- 
manent  in  and  working  upon  eternal  mat- 
ter, and  bringing  out  of  it,  in  time,  the  best 
results  that  perfect  wisdom,  benevolence, 
and  power  can  produce.*'  This  at  once 
brings  the  doctrines  of  materialism  into  the 
discussion.  **  But  as  materialism  necessarily 
denies  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  and  per- 
sonal God,  and  asserts  itself  as  a  rival  and 
conflicting  system  of  faith,  of  course  its  ad- 
vocates can  not  be  overthrown  by  appeal  to 
the  authority  of  Scripture.  ...  If  met  at 
all,  they  must  be  met  on  the  ground  of  un- 
revealed  knowledge."  A  summary  of  the 
history  of  materialism  and  the  materialists, 
from  Democritus  down,  is  given,  and  the 
conclusion  is  expressed  that  **  Darwin,  Hux- 
ley, Spencer,  and  Tyndall,  have  not  ad- 
vanced a  step  nearer  to  the  construction  of 
the  universe  without  the  aid  of  a  spiritual 
intelligence  than  Lucretius  did  in  his  poem.'* 
The  attempt  is  next  made  to  show  that  the 
doctrine  of  creation  out  of  nothing  is  not 
found  in  any  of  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Bible,  nor  in  any  authoritative  Christian 
creed  or  confession  of  faith  of  a  date  older 
than  ▲.  D.  16f)0 ;  and  the  idea  of  a  creation 
in  six  days  is  dismissed  as  untenable.  The 
atomic  theory  of  the  constitution  of  matter 
is  reviewed,  and  declared  not  competent  to 
account  for  the  phenomena,  and  a  counter- 
hypothesis  is  advanced,  which  is  called  the 
nomian  theory,  or  the  hypothesis  of  law, 
the  substance  of  which  is  that  "  God  is  the 
Eternal  Power,  Force,  and  Cause,  in  the 
universe."  The  rest  of  the  book  is  mainly 
theological,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached, 
agreeably  to  the  philosophies  of  Kant  and 
Hamilton,  that  **a  sdenoe  of  ontology  in 
its  full  meaning  is  impossible  to  man,"  or 
that,  though  we  know  that  spirit  it,  and 
that  matter  ii,  we  do  not  know,  and  proba- 
bly never  will  know,  what  is  the  essence 
either  of  spirit  or  of  matter." 

A  New  School  DicnoNiRT  or  the  Enolisb 
Lajcouaoe:  On  the  Basis  of  the  Latest 
Edition  of  the  Unabridged  Dictionary  of 
Joseph  E.  Worcester,  LL.  D.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  Pp.  890. 
Price,  90  cents. 

The  former  edition  of  Worcester's  '*  Ele- 
mentary Dictionary  "  was  published  in  1886, 
and  was  revised  and  enlarged  in  1860.    So 
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many  changes  have  been  made  of  late  in 
onr  language  that  it  has  been  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  supersede  the  old  worlc  by  this 
essentially  new  one.  Besides  the  vocabu- 
lary proper,  it  contains  tables  of  words  and 
phrases  from  foreign  languages;  of  pro- 
nunciation of  biographical,  mythological, 
and  geographical  names ;  of  abbreviations 
used  in  writing  and  printing ;  and  of  weights 
and  measures,  the  metric  system,  foreign 
coins,  eta 

Historical  Studies.  Edited  by  Titus  Muh- 
SON  GoAK.  New  Torlc :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    Pp.  205.    Price,  26  cents. 

This  is  the  fourth  number  of  Messrs. 
Putnam's  **  Topics  of  the  Tune  "  series,  and 
indndes  five  essays,  viz. :  '*  YUlage  Life  in 
Norfolk  Six  Hundred  Tears  ago,"  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Augustus  Jessopp;  "Siena,"  by 
Samuel  James  Cappar;  **A  Few  Words 
about  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  by  Fred- 
eric Harrison ;  "  France  and  England  in 
1798,"  by  Osear  Browning;  and  "General 
Chanzy,"  from  "  Temple  Bar." 

The  Factors  of  GrvaiZATiON,  Real  and  As- 
sumed ;  considered  In  their  Relation  to 
Vice,  Misery,  Happiness,  XJnhappiness, 
and  Progress.    Atlanta,  Georgia :  James 
P.  Harrison  &  Co.    VoLl,Pp.  847. 
The  second  volume  of  this  work,  in  whidi 
were  considered   the  unhappiness  arising 
from  poverty  and  that  arising  from  uncon- 
genial pursuits  and  labor,  was  published 
some  months  ago,  when  in  our  review  of  it 
(see  the  "Monthly"  for  March,  1888,  p. 
711)  we  indicated  the  general  character  and 
scope  of  the  work  as  a  whole.    In  the  pres- 
ent volume,  whi^h,  though  following  the  oth- 
er in  the  order  of  time,  is  intended  to  pre- 
cede it  in  logical  connection,  are  discussed 
the  unhappiness  due  to  erroneous  theologi- 
cal conceptions  and  doctrines ;  that  arising 
from  bad  forms  of  government ;  and  that 
arismg  from  ignorance.    Much  attention  is 
given  to  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Henry  George. 

A  History  or  the  New  York  State  Teach- 
ers' Association.  With  Sketches  of  its 
Presidents  and  Prominent  Members.  By 
Htland  C.  Kirk.  New  York :  E.L.  Kel- 
logg k  Co.    Pp.  176. 

This  book  aims  to  give  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  such  matters  in  the  history  of  the 
Association  as  seem  to  be  of  the  most  im- 


portance, and  of  such  as  would  present  the 
work  of  the  teachers  in  the  advancement  of 
education  in  the  State.  Summaries  are  given 
of  the  proceedings  of  each  of  the  thiitj 
seven  meetings  of  the  Association.  Many  of 
the  biographical  sketches  are  accompanied 
with  portraits  of  their  subjects,  which,  onless 
the  artist's  or  the  printer's  work  were  bet- 
ter done,  had  better  been  omitted. 

Verbal  Ptttalls.  A  Manual  of  1,500  Words 
commonly  misused.  By  C.  W.  Bardker. 
Syracuse,  New  York:  C.  W.  Bardeen. 
1^.228.    Price,  76  cents. 

This  woriE  is  intended  to  indude  all  the 
words  the  use  of  which  has  been  qnestioDed 
by  the  numerous  verbal  critics  whose  works 
are  current,  to  collate  the  verdicts  of  the  dif- 
ferent authorities,  and  estimate,  where  it  is 
practicable,  the  weight  to  be  attached  to 
their  views.  A  strictly  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment is  adopted;  and  the  indication  is  given, 
by  distinctions  in  type,  at  the  head  of  each 
article,  whether  the  word  in  question  is  in- 
defensible or  in  dispute,  or  whether  it  may 
be  regarded  as  legitimate. 

Astronomy.  By  Simon  Newcomb,  LL.D., 
and  Edward  S.  Holden,  M.  A.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  Pp.888.  I^ice, 

$1.40. 

The  present  treatise  is  a  condensed  edi- 
tion of  the  larger  "  Astronomy  "  of  the  same 
authors,  from  which  some  of  the  less  essen- 
tial details  of  practical  astronomy  and  most 
of  the  mathematical  formulas  have  been 
omitted*  Some  of  the  q[)ace  thus  gained 
lias  been  utilized  in  giving  a  fuller  disoos- 
sion  of  the  more  elementary  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  treating  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples from  various  points  of  view. 

Finland:  Its  Forests  and  Forest  Man- 
agement. CompUed  by  John  Croumbi^ 
Brown,  LL.  D.  Edinburgh :  Oliver  k 
Boyd ;  Montreal :  Dawson  Brothers.  Pp. 
290. 

Dr.  Brown  has  undertaken,  as  rapidly 
as  his  means  will  allow,  to  publish  a  kind  of 
library  of  forestry,  to  which  this  is  the  third 
contribution.  The  other  two  volumes,  re- 
lating to  forestry  in  England  and  in  France, 
have  already  been  noticed  in  our  pages. 
The  object  sought  in  the  publications  is  to 
produce  popular  technical  treatises  wiiicfa 
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msy  be  ofefnl  to  Btadenta  of  forest  sdenoe 
who  have  not  access  to  the  works  quoted,  by 
statiBg  Tiews  that  have  been  advanced  and 
hare  required  attrition,  and  by  citing  state- 
ments bearing  upon  them  in  such  form  as 
to  place  readers  in  a  position  to  work  out 
for  thanselTCS  the  solution  of  problems 
raised.  Much  of  the  information  was  col- 
lected by  the  author  during  a  journey  in 
flnland  and  Scandinavia. 

God  out  ▲hd  Mah  nr :  ob,  Repuis  to  Rob- 
KBT  G.  Inoebsoll.  By  W.  H.  Platt, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Rector  of  St  PauPs  Church, 
Rochester,  New  York.  Rochester:  Steel 
IcATory.    Pp.820. 

As  the  title  of  this  book  sufficiently  in- 
dicates, it  is  a  polemic  on  the  various  issues 
between  infidelity  and  Chdstianity,  and  is 
lively  and  interesting,  and  as  decisive  as  such 
works  usually  are.  It  is,  of  course,  not  a  sys- 
tematic treatise  in  defense  of  Christianity, 
bat  takes  up  many  objections  that  are  urged 
by  unbeliervers.  The  form  of  the  discussion 
favors  explidtness  of  treatment,  and  is  at- 
tractive to  the  reader.  Various  of  Mr.  In- 
gersoll*s  statements,  put  forth  in  his  books 
aod  in  his  published  lectures,  are  taken  up 
as  texts,  and  commented  upon  and  replied 
to  generally  briefly,  but  sometimes  with  am- 
plification. Dr.  Piatt  is  familiar  with  the 
recent  forms  of  controversy  which  have 
arisen  through  the  progress  of  sdenoe  and 
the  later  aspects  of  philosophy,  and  he 
makes  free  and  effective  use  of  the  argu- 
ments and  concessions  of  eminent  repre- 
sentatives of  what  is  called  the  agnostic  or 
materialistic  school  The  attention  which 
he  has  given  to  this  aspect  of  modem  reli- 
gious controversy  enables  him  to  handle  It 
with  unusual  ability,  and  imparts  to  his  vol- 
ume perhaps  its  strongest  daim  to  the  read- 
er's attention. 

▲  OOBBBOnON. 

In  out  notice  of  Spencer's  **  Cyclopaedia 
of  Descriptive  Sodology,''  which  appeared  in 
the  October  **  Monthly,'*  there  occurs  a  mis- 
leading statement  which  it  is  deskable  to 
rectify.  Part  III  of  that  work,  devoted  to 
**  Types  of  Lowest  Races,  Kegritto  Races, 
and  Malayo-Polynesian  Races,"  carelessly 
represents  that  the  Kegritto  races  and  the 
Halayo-Polynesian  races  were  spedfied  as 
races  meant  by  the  title  **  Types  of  Lowest 


Races."  This  is  incorrect  The  title  is 
meant  to  indicate  three  separate  groups,  of 
whidi  "  Types  of  the  Lowest  Races,"  indud- 
ing  Fuegians,  Yeddahs,  and  Damans,  consti- 
tute only  the  first  The  other  groups  do 
not  fall  within  this  category;  the  Malayo- 
Polynesians,  various  of  them,  being  quite 
high  races  both  in  type  and  dvillzation.  It 
is  desirable  to  avoid  error  and  confusion  in 
this  important  gradation. 
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POPULAR  MISCELLANY. 

Gladal  TkMries  at  tke  iBcrlcui  l88#- 

cUtlei.— Topics  connected  with  the  gkdal 
theory  reoeiTed  much  discuBiion  at  the  Min- 
neapolis meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion.   In  his  paper  on  "  The  Life  History 
of  the  Niagara  River,"  Mr.  Jnliua  Pohlman 
held  that  the  falls  had  no  part  in  excarat- 
ing  the  gorge  below  the  whirlpool ;  but  that, 
Lake  Ontario  subsiding  slowlj,  no  waterfall 
was  formed  at  its  entrance,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  gorge  was  worn  out  by  the  rirer 
as  a  rapid  in  an  old  shallow   TaUej,  till 
at  the  whirlpool  this  path  met  the  andent 
ri7er»Talley,  while  it  was  along  that  valley 
onl J  that  the  falls  receded  to  their  present 
site.    In  a  paper  on  **  Glacial  Gafions,*'  W. 
J.  McGee,  of  Salt  Lake  aty,  suggested  that 
the  formation  of  the  caBons  could  be  ac- 
counted for  by  presuming  that  typical  water- 
cut  cafions  were  temporarily  occupied  by 
glacial  ice,  which  would  convert  them  from 
a  y  into  a  U  shape,  and  that  their  features 
do  not  "  necessarily  imply  extensive  gladal 
excavation,  or  indicate  that  glaaiers  are  su- 
perlatively energetic  engines  of  erosion.^ 
In  his  paper  on  the  extent,  diaracter,  and 
teachings  of  the  ancient  gladation  of  North 
America,  Professor   Newberry  maintained 
that — 1.  Glaciers  covered  most  of  the  ele- 
vated portions  of  the  mountain-belts  in  the 
far  West  as  far  south  as  the  thirty-sixth  par- 
allel, and  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  conti- 
nent to  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude.    2. 
The  ancient  glaciers,  whidi  occupied  the 
area  above  described,  were  not  produced  bj 
local  causes,  but  were  evidences  of  a  general 
climatic  condition.    8.  They  could  not  hate 
been  the  effect  of  a  warm  climate  and  an 
abundant   precipitation    of  moisture,  but 
were  results  of  a  general  depression  of  tem- 
perature.   Having  stated  his  objections  to 
the  iceberg  theory.  Professor  Newberry  add- 
ed that  **  the  record  of  the  ioe  period  od 
our  continent  is  far  more  impressive  and 
extensive  than  it  has  been  represented.  The 
phenomena  wero  due  to  an  extraneous  and 
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ff*»niA^i  caii8e,iiot  to  tnything  local  or  even 
teUnric  The  question  here  passes  from 
the  geologist,  and  must  be  addressed  to  the 
astronomer.'*  In  another  paper,  on  **The 
Eroding  Power  of  Ice,**  Professor  Newberry 
reiterated  these  riews,  and  maintained,  be- 
sides, in  answer  to  objections,  that  *'  ice  has 
a  great,  though  unmeasured  and  perhaps 
immeasurable,  eroding  power;  and  that,  in 
regions  which  thej  have  occupied,  glaciers 
have  been  always  important  and  often  prc- 
poodcrating  agents  hi  effecting  geological 
changes."  He  supported  his  views  with 
citations  from  his  own  extended  studies  of 
glacial  action  in  the  Alps  and  in  many  dif- 
ferent r^ons  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  G.  F.  Wright,  of  Oberlm,  Ohio, 
pointed  out,  in  a  paper  on  the  **  Result  of 
Explorations  of  the  Glacial  Boundary  be- 
tween New  Jersey  and  Illinois,''  that  **  the 
ligns  of  gUdation  cease  where  there  is  no 
barrier  to  account  for  their  cessation,  and 
where  no  barrier  ever  could  have  existed, 
such  as  must  be  supposed  if  the  so-called 
glacial  phenomena  are  the  product  of  float- 
ing ice."  To  the  question.  Why  is  the  bound- 
ary of  the  glacial  area  so  crooked  f  the  au- 
thor replied,  assigning,  as  a  principal  cause, 
aside  ^m  differences  of  level,  the  proba- 
bQity  that  unequal  amounts  of  snow  fell 
OTcr  different  regions  of  the  north,  and  this 
snow  became  very  unevenly  extended  in 
its  subsequent  flow  over  the  surface.  A 
little  reflection,  he  added,  ''will  show  that 
the  glacial  theory  will  not  make  extravagant 
fuppositions  as  to  the  amount  of  ice  rc- 
qoired."  In  the  general  discussions  of  the 
subject.  Dr.  Dawson  objected  to  the  loose 
significance  with  whidi  the  term  *'  moraine  " 
has  been  used,  and  especially  to  the  defini- 
tion of  it  as  '*  detrital  matter  heaped  up  by 
the  forcible  mechanical  action  of  Ice" ;  and 
pointed  out  that  such  a  definition  would  oer- 
tafaily  include  work  which  was  not  per- 
formed  by  land-gladers.  Major  Powell 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  wholly  dif - 
fcrent  agencies,  eadi  acting  in  its  own  way, 
produced  a  class  of  geological  features  that 
went  under  the  general  name  of  *'  terraces." 
We  have  sea-beach  terraces,  lake-shore  ter- 
races, and  yet  another  dass  of  terraces  ex- 
ceedingly conmion  in  the  Rocky  and  Cascade 
Mountains,  due  to  a  different  cause  from 
the  others. 


Pmitil  Ughtf  ud  tke  Gcis  aM«ig 

tke  OMahas«~AUce  C.  Fletcher,  of  New 
York,  gave,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Association,  a  paper  on  the  laws 
and  privileges  of  the  genB^  among  the  Oma- 
ha Indians.  A  diild  who  has  lose  its  fa- 
ther or  mother  is  considered  an  orphan. 
Its  particular  place  is  gone,  and  it  passes 
into  the  gtns.  If  it  is  the  father  who  dies, 
the  mother  loses  all  maternal  rights.  Each 
child,  unless  of  very  tender  age,  will  be  sep- 
arated from  the  mother,  and  will  go  into 
the  family  of  some  one  of  the  fathei^s  rela- 
tives. It  may  thereafter  be  cUdmed  as  his 
own  child  by  the  male  head  of  the  family 
to  which  it  has  been  allotted.  This  separa- 
tion of  her  children  from  a  widow  is  per- 
manent She  usually  marries  again,  and  in 
that  event  is  not  burdened  with  her  off- 
spring by  previous  husbands;  but,  if  she 
remains  unmarried,  she  is  expected  to  work 
for  the  family  that  has  adopted  her  chil- 
dren,  rather  than  for  the  children  them- 
selves. The  women  are  not  wanting  in  af- 
fection for  the  children  of  whom  Uiey  are 
bereft ;  but  the  separation  is  looked  upon 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  none  of  the  in* 
terested  parties  regard  it  as  a  grievance,  or 
even  as  a  hardship. 

Tumtili^mtes  lid  Hkt  Damctig-CiTe. 

—The  tarantula,  that  gigantic  spider  of  sup- 
posed  very  poisonous  qualities,  is  native  in 
Italy,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tarento, 
whence  its  name  is  derived.  Its  bite  and 
sting  have  been  supposed  to  be  extremely 
painful,  and  to  produce  a  periodical  de- 
rangement, manifesting  itself  in  various 
ways.  The  affected  persons  were  fabled  to 
be  attadced  with  a  kind  of  compulsion  to 
dance,  which  was  called,  after  its  cause, 
iaraniitmm  ;  and  real  benefit,  in  the  shape 
of  a  dilution  of  the  poison,  and  a  weakem'ng 
of  its  effects,  was  supposed  to  accrue  from 
subjecting  the  bitten  person  to  a  violent 
exercise  of  dancing.  The  doctors  regarded 
the  tarantismus  as  a  kind  of  hypochondria, 
to  which  the  women  of  Southern  Italy  were 
peculiarly  subject,  and  some  had  prescrip- 
tions of  particular  kinds  of  music  and  spe- 
dal  dances  for  its  cure.  Some  hAd  that 
different  kinds  of  music  should  be  pre- 
scribed to  different  persons,  according  to 
their  character  and  temperament     Possi- 
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bly,  however,  a  play  upon  names  is  con- 
nected with  these  conditions ;  and  the  dance 
called  the  tarantdla^  which  b  in  great  favor 
in  Italj,  may  have  derived  its  name  in  the 
same  way  as  the  great  spider,  simply  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  indigenous  to  the  Taren- 
tine  province.  The  tarantula  insect  will 
bite,  like  any  spider,  when  It  is  trodden 
upon ;  but  that  its  bite  is  more  dangerous 
than  the  sting  of  the  hornet  has  not  been 
proved.  It  is  still  customary  in  Apulia  to 
make  one  dance  who  thinks  he  has  been 
bitten  by  a  tarantula.  Waldemar  EUulen 
relates  that  he  was  disturbed  once  by  the 
noise  of  music  and  dandng,  and  that  look- 
ing out  he  saw  a  youth,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  been  bitten  while  asleep  in  the 
field,  going  through  the  performance.  The 
poor  fellow  was  in  the  center  of  a  drcle  of 
persons  of  all  ages,  held  by  the  collar  and 
arms  by  a  strong  peasant,  and  compelled 
to  make  the  motions  whether  he  would  or 
not,  while  the  crowd  kept  him  exdted  with 
their  shouts  and  clapping.  The  great  point 
to  be  gained  was  to  make  him  sweat,  and, 
when  this  was  brought  about,  the  crowd 
rejoiced  and  gave  him  a  glass  of  wine.  The 
only  mark  on  the  youth  was  a  red  spot  on 
the  forehead  that  might  have  been  a  scratch. 
He  had  never  seen  a  tarantula,  and  felt  no 
pain  or  uneadness,  and  was  out  at  play  an 
hour  after  the  dance.  Herr  Eaden  inquired 
of  the  people  how  many  of  them  had  been 
tarantoloH,  Not  one  of  them  had  ever  seen 
a  tarantula,  but  they  had  all  danced ! — Lie 
Nalur. 

The  Britfsk  AsMdatleB,-— The  meeting 
of  the  BritiBh  Association  for  1888  was  held 
at  Southport,  beginning  September  19th. 
The  President  for  the  year  was  Professor 
Cayley,  whose  address  on  the  "  Obligations 
of  Mathematics  to  Philosophy,  and  to  Ques- 
tions of  Ck>mmon  Life,*'  though  it  may  have 
been  to  minds  trained  in  mathematical  modes 
of  thought  an  admirable  presentation  of  the 
subject,  was  far  too  abstruse  to  be  capable 
of  popular  adaptation.  Professor  Ray  Lan- 
kester  opened  the  Biological  Section  with 
an  address,  urging  greater  liberality  on  the 
part  of  the  state  in  encouraging  the  prose- 
cution of  biological  studies.  He  drew  a 
comparison  decidedly  unfavorable  to  Eng- 
land with  what  is  done  In  this  line  on  the 


Continent,  especially  in  Germany,  and, 
dwelling  on  the  practical  utility  of  audi 
studies,  declared  that  forty  new  biological 
institutes,  requiring  a  capital  sum  of  about 
two  millions  sterling,  were  needed  in  Eng- 
land. The  section  suggested  the  founda- 
tion of  a  marine  laboratory  at  some  point 
on  the  British  coast,  as  a  suitable  object  to 
which  the  surplus  of  funds  antidpated  from 
the  Fisheries  Exhibition  could  be  applied. 
Dr.  Gladstone's  address  in  the  Chemical  Sec- 
tion was  on  "The  Elements,^  and  covered 
the  history  of  the  theories  that  have  pre- 
vailed and  the  knowledge  that  has  been 
gained  on  the  subject ;  and  showed  thai 
we  have  much  yet  to  kam  upon  it.  Among 
the  more  important  papers  read  in  this  sec- 
tion was  that  of  Professor  A.  W.  William- 
son,  *'  On  the  Constitution  of  Matter.*'  Pro- 
f essor  W.  C.  Williamson,  as  Y ice-Presidoit, 
gave  in  the  Geological  Section  "  a  clear  and 
condse  exposition*'  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  carboniferous  flora.  By  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  there  must  have  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  Devonian  period,  when  the 
cryptogams  were  flourishing  in  wonderful 
grandeur,  and  distributed  all  over  the  earth, 
a  vast  succession  of  forms  of  vegetable  Hfe ; 
yet  hardly  a  vestige  of  this  pre-Devonian 
flora  has  been  unearthed ;  and  it  is  dear 
that  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  construct 
a  genealogical  tree  of  the  v^etable  kbig- 
dom.  Colonel  Godwin-Austen  addressed  the 
Geological  Section  on  the  orography  and 
geology  of  the  Himalaya  Mountain  system; 
and  Mr.  Trelawney  Saunders  explained  the 
scheme  for  connecting  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  Red  Sea  by  means  of  a  navigable 
canal  through  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  A 
communication  was  received  in  this  section 
from  Mr.  Stanley,  advising  the  establish- 
ment of  a  British  protectorate  over  the  Con- 
go. Mr.  Pengdly,  of  the  Anthropologkal 
Section,  having  the  discoveries  in  Kent's 
Cavern  as  his  subject,  adduced  new  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  belief  in  gladal  or 
even  pre-gladal  man.  Professor  Hcnrid, 
in  the  Mathematical  Section,  spoke  of  the 
position  of  the  study  of  geometry  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  Medianical  Section,  Mr.  Bran- 
lees,  engineer,  traced  the  growth  of  mechan- 
ical appliances  for  the  construction  and 
working  of  railways  and  dodcs.  In  his 
address  he  referred  to  the  assistance  Mrs. 
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Roebliog  had  giTen  her  husband  during  the 
oonstrucdon  of  the  Brookljn  Bridge,  which 
he  characterises  as  **  honorable  to  the  indi- 
vidual  woman,  to  the  energetic  nation  to 
which  she  belongs,  and  to  the  better  half 
of  the  human  race.**  In  the  Statistical  Sec- 
tion was  presented  the  final  report  of  the 
Anthropometric  Committee,  which  has  been 
for  sereral  years  engaged  in  collecting  evi. 
dence  as  to  the  stature  and  other  physical 
characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  The  CTening  lectures  were  on 
^  Becent  Besearches  on  the  Distance  of  the 
Son,"  by  Professor  R.  a  Ball;  «*  Galvani 
and  Animal  Electricity,**  by  Professor  He- 
Kendrick,  of  Glasgow ;  and  **  Telephones,*' 
by  Sir  P.  BramwelL  The  next  meeting  of 
the  Association  will  be  held  hi  Montreal, 
and  the  meeting  for  1886  in  Aberdeen. 

The  Stidj  ^  •»  SldeiMl  SyiteBr- 

In  his  address  before  the  American  Associ- 
ation, on  "  The  German  Surrey  of  the  North- 
em  HeaTens,**  Professor  William  A.  Rogers 
defined  the  present  condition  of  knowledge 
regarding  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars 
and  of  the  solar  system  in  space.  Strure 
ooiududed  sereral  years  ago  that  the  solar 
system  was  moTing  in  a  direction  toward 
a  point  in  the  constellation  Hercules,  and 
Midler  has  indicated  Alcyone  in  the  Pleia- 
dee  as  the  probable  center  of  the  greater  sys- 
tem of  which  it  forms  a  part;  but,  **Biot 
in  1812,  Bessel  in  1818,  and  Airy  in  1860, 
readied  the  conclusion  that  the  certahUy  of 
the  movement  of  the  solar  system  toward 
a  given  point  in  the  heavens  could  not  be 
affirmed.  ...  It  must  always  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  quantities  with  which  we 
must  deal  in  this  investigaUon  are  exoeed- 
va^j  minute,  and  that  the  accidental  errors 
of  observation  are  at  any  time  liable  to 
lead  to  illusory  results.  ...  It  can  not  be 
alBrmed  that  there  is  a  sidereal  system  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  tiie  solar 
system.  .  .  .  Admitting  that  the  solar  sys- 
tem is  moving  through  space,  can  we  at  the 
present  moment  even  determine  whether 
that  motion  is  rectilinear  or  curved,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  laws  whidi  govern  it  f  *'  The 
qoeetiona  connected  with  these  points,  if 
sdved  at  all,  must  be  solved  by  a  critical 
ttndf  of  observations  of  precision  accumu- 
lated  at  widely  separated  epochs  of  time. 


The  first  step  in  the  solution  has  been  taken 
in  the  systematic  survey  of  the  northern 
heavens  undertaken  by  the  [Aatronomiaehe] 
OeselUehafl,  and  in  the  survey  of  the  south- 
ern heavens  at  Ck>rdova  by  Dr.  Gould.  **  The 
year  1876  is  the  epoch  about  which  are 
grouped  the  data  which,  combined  with  simi- 
lar data  for  an  epoch  not  earlier  than  1960, 
will  go  far  toward  clearing  up  the  doubts 
which  now  rest  upon  the  question  of  the 
direction  and  the  amount  of  the  solar  mo- 
tion in  space;  and  it  can  not  be  doubted 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  con- 
nect the  sidereal  with  the  solar  system  will 
be  largely  increased  through  this  investiga- 
tion." 

Uets  abtit  FfSsUs.— Professor  August 
Quenstedt  gives  hi  his  "  Petrefacten  Kunde  ** 
a  review  of  the  hypotheses  that  have  been 
advanced  at  different  times  concerning  the 
nature  and  origin  of  fossils,  and  of  the  slow 
processes  by  which  the  true  theory  of  the 
subject  has  been  reached.  The  views  of 
the  ancients  were  crude  enough,  but  among 
them  were  some  more  intelligent  and  nearer 
to  the  truth  than  any  that  were  held  during 
the  middle  ages.  The  crude  speculations 
of  the  latter  period  survived  down  to  an 
age  of  greater  scientific  enlightenment ;  and 
the  time  is  not  extremely  remote  when  be- 
lemnites  were  regarded  as  thunderbolts,  and 
other  fossils  were  looked  upon  as  sports  of 
Nature,  or  as  efforts  of  Nature  to  prepare  in 
the  bosom  of  the  earth  the  material  forms 
of  bodies  preliminary  to  their  receiving  the 
breath  of  life.  At  a  later  period  the  belief 
arose  that  the  fossils  were  once  actually  liv- 
ing creatures,  and  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  flood ;  and,  as  recently  as  1828,  Buck- 
land  supported  such  a  view  in  his  "  Reli- 
qu8B  DiluviansB.**  This  author  was  one  of 
the  earliest  cave-hunters,  and  believed  that 
the  bones  found  In  the  caves  were  those 
which  had  been  washed  into  them  by  the 
Noadiian  deluge.  With  such  views  having 
held  a  footing  in  our  own  century,  we  have 
little  right  to  be  amused  at  those  who,  in 
the  age  of  Scheuchxer  and  Leibnitz,  thought 
the  bones  of  the  gigantic  salamander  {Sola- 
mandra  gigantea)  were  the  remains  of  an 
old  human  sinner  destroyed  in  the  flood. 
Even  Leibnitz  had  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
mans of  a  mammoth  which  were  found 
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ne&r  Quedlinburg  belonged  to  the  imicom 
of  the  Bible.  Because  the  Bible  assigned 
extremely  long  terms  of  life  to  the  antedilu- 
Yian  patriarchs,  popular  belief  ascribed  a 
gigantic  size  to  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
human  race ;  and  parts  of  huge  fossil  skele- 
tons were  occasionally  preserved  in  the 
churdies  as  relics.  Such  a  belief  was  al- 
ready so  extensive,  even  in  the  time  of 
Empedocles,  d.  o.  460,  that  a  mass  of  hip- 
popotamus-bones found  in  ^dly  was  de- 
clared by  the  learned  of  the  day  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  giants  who  fought  against 
the  gods.  The  Mohammedans  believed  that 
Adam  was  as  tall  as  a  palm-tree,  or  about 
sixty  feet,  and  found  a  mound  of  corre- 
sponding size  in  Syria  to  answer  for  his 
grave.  The  academician,  Henrien,  in  1718, 
described  Adam  as  thirty-eight  and  a  half 
metres  and  Eve  as  thirty-seven  metres  high, 
and  herein  did  not  greatly  disagree  with  St. 
Augustine.  The  former  worid  was  long  be- 
lieved to  have  been  oonstructed  on  a  much 
more  gigantic  scale  than  the  present ;  and 
the  opinion  that  the  old  order  of  things  and 
organisms  was  vastly  different  from  the  ex- 
isting one,  and  was  subverted  by  a  tremen- 
dous ilevolntion,  prevailed  quite  generally, 
till  Lamarck  and  Cuvier  pointed  out  the 
way  to  a  more  consistent  theory. 

DefeetlTC  nearlsg  In  SchMl-Cliildrci. — 

Dr.  Gell4,  a  French  physician,  has  recently 
published  an  important  paper  on  defects  of 
hearing  among  school-children.  Dr.  Weil, 
of  Stuttgart,  a  year  or  two  ago  expressed  the 
opinion  that  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren in  commercial  schools,  and  ten  per  cent 
of  well-to-do  school-children,  hear  but  im- 
perfectly. Dr.  Gell6,  from  the  examination 
of  fourteen  hundred  cases  of  deafness  in 
schools,  fixes  the  proportion  of  children  thus 
affected  at  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number.  The  deficiency 
Is  most  obvious  in  the  ease  of  the  consonant- 
sounds,  the  very  ones  most  essential  to  the 
understanding  of  what  is  said.  Dr.  Ocll6 
observes  that  the  range  of  hearing  for  a  giv- 
«n  sound  diminishes  outside  the  class-room, 
•or  even  in  a  covered  yard ;  that  mistakes 
'cease  or  diminish  as  the  distance  of  the 
^teacher  from  the  pupil  is  lessened ;  and  that 
deafness  increases  with  age.  To  make  the 
•conditions  convenient  for  the  hearing  of  the 


pupil,  the  teacher  should  take  pains  to  place 
himself  in  the  most  favorable  position  and 
to  articulate  distinctly,  and  the  size  of  the 
class-room  should  be  adjusted  aocordiiig 
to  the  laws  which  limit  the  range  of  the 
most  distinct  hearing  to  about  twenty-three 
or  twenty-seven  feet  The  scholars,  having 
been  previously  examined  with  reference  to 
their  hearing,  should  be  arranged  so  as  to 
place  those  most  deficient  in  this  respect 
nearest  to  the  teacher. 


SlgniletAM  tf  the  Abtrlgtia]  ] 

— ^In  the  discussions  of  the  Anthropologi- 
cal Section  of  the  American  Association,  re^ 
specting  the  mounds,  Dr.  S.  D.  Peet  divided 
those  structures  into  five  classes,  as  follows : 
1.  Emblematic  mounds,  built  by  hunters 
who  worshiped  animals.  2.  Burial-mounds, 
a  class  mostly  represented  in  Michigan,  lUi^ 
nois,  and  Minnesota.  8.  Mounds  which  are 
probably  the  remains  of  the  stockades  of 
an  agricultural  people.  4.  Village  moonds 
— the  remains  of  villages,  and  their  high 
places  for  worship.  6.  The  peculiar  mounds 
of  the  Pueblos  and  Aztecs.  The  cmblcnnatic 
mounds,  having  the  forms  of  animals  hunt- 
ed, served  a  useful  as  well  as  a  rdigioas 
purpose,  and  were  used  as  screens  from  be- 
hind which  to  shoot  the  animals  that  would 
pass  along  the  game-drives  between  them. 
Of  their  religious  significance,  Dr.  Peet'a 
theory  is,  that  the  animals  were  supposed 
to  be  scattered  about  to  guard  the  central 
sacrifice  or  altar  mound.  He  has  been  led 
to  this  belief  by  observing  that  the  altar- 
mounds  are  nearly  always  situated  on  high 
ground,  overlooking  a  river,  while  the  em- 
blematic mounds  are  so  disposed  around  the 
altar-mounds  as  to  suggest  the  notion  of 
guarding  the  latter. 

The  SlBglBg^StBds  of  M&ichestery  lat- 

sachuetts, — ^A.  A.  Julien  and  Dr.  H.  C. 
Bolton  presented  a  paper  to  the  American 
Association,  on  the  sands  of  the  singing- 
beach,  at  Manchester,  Massachusetts.  On 
the  beach,  feldspathlo  rocks  are  intersected 
by  numerous  dikes  of  igneous  rocks.  The 
sonorous  phenomenon  is  confined  to  par- 
ticular parM  of  the  sand,  and  is  exhibited 
in  areas  to  which  closely  contiguous  ones 
are  silent.  The  sound  is  produced  by  press, 
nre,  and  may  be  likened   to  a  subdued 
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crashing  of  low  intensity  and  pitch,  not 
metallic  or  crackling.  It  occurs  when  the 
■and  is  pressed  bj  ordinary  walking,  in- 
creases with  sudden  pressure  of  the  foot 
upon  the  sand,  and  is  perceptible  upon 
mere  stirring  by  the  hand,  or  even  plunging 
one  finger  and  removing  it  suddenly.  It 
can  be  intensified  by  dragging  wood  on  the 
beach.  Somewhat  similar  phenomena  haye 
been  observed  in  sands  at  various  other 
places.  The  authors  explain  the  phenomena 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  sand,  instead 
of  being,  as  ordinarily,  composed  of  round- 
ed particles,  is  made  up  of  grains  with  fiat 
and  angular  surfaces.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, the  plane  surface  of  feldspar  is  ap> 
parent  in  many  of  the  grains.  Probably  a 
cert^n  proportion  of  quartz  and  feldspar 
grains  is  adapted  to  give  the  sound,  while 
less  or  more  of  either  component  would 
fail  of  the  result  It  is  concluded  that  the 
sound  is  produced  either  by  the  intermix- 
ture of  grains  having  cleavage-planes,  or  of 
grains  with  minute  cavities. 

Use  a«d  Abue  tf  Check-Belns.— Bear- 

ing-reins,  or  dieck-reins,  in  the  harness  of 
horses,  are  useful  and  advantageous  in  their 
places  and  when  rightly  adjusted,  but  the 
instances  in  which  they  simply  torture  the 
animals  that  have  to  endure  them  are  more 
conspicuous.  In  crowded  streets,  with  high- 
mettled  horses  that  run  freely  up  to  their 
bits,  a  well-fitted  bearing-rein  gives  the 
driver  a  more  thorough  control  of  the  ani- 
mal that  is  valuable  in  avoiding  collisions. 
A  bolting  horse,  says  the  ^Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette,** endeavors  to  get  his  head  well  down, 
so  as  to  extend  his  neck,  and  thereby  obtain 
a  strcmger  purchase  against  the  restraint  of 
the  reins ;  and  if  he  is  restrained  by  a  bear- 
ing-rein, so  that  he  can  not  lower  his  head 
below  the  level  to  which  he  would  require 
to  carry  it  for  ordinary  equilibrium  in 
draught,  his  powers  of  bolting  are  greatly 
circumscribed,  and  if  he  is  not  excessively 
borne  up  he  is  not  conscious  that  the  rein 
is  restraining  him,  and  his  powers  of 
draught  are  not  cramped.  The  fashion  of 
ooadunen  is,  however,  to  pull  the  bearing- 
refai  up  so  tight  that  the  horse's  neck  is 
cramped,  and  the  animal  is  thrown  into  an 
unnatural  and  painful  position,  and  Is  de« 
prived  of  much  of  his  power  to  draw  the 


load  that  is  intrusted  to  him.  Ilis  feeling 
must  be  much  the  same  as  that  of  a  man 
would  be  whose  head  was  pulled  back  so 
that  he  would  have  to  stand  for  hours  look- 
ing up  at  the  sky  without  being  able  to 
turn  his  eyes  away,  and  had  while  in  such 
a  position  to  draw  a  baby-carriage.  The 
fact  that  the  adjustment  of  the  rein  is 
painful  can  be  recognized  from  the  unnatu- 
ral attitude  of  the  horse's  neck,  and  from 
his  fretfully  tossing  his  bead  every  few 
minutes  to  relieve  himself,  and  shake  off 
the  foam  from  his  jaws.  "  This  tossing  of 
the  head  and  fiecking  of  fianks,  brisket,  and 
harness  with  foam,  seem  to  the  coachman 
and  to  the  upracticed  observer  to  be  pict- 
uresque, and  characteristic  of  high  cour- 
age; to  the  experienced  eye  they  betray 
that  the  animal  is  not  only  inconvenienced 
but  is  also  pained  by  his  position."  Be- 
sides this  annoyance,  the  animal  thus  tight- 
ly checked,  being  unable  to  throw  the  head 
reasonably  forward  when  feeling  his  collar, 
can  not  utilize  his  natural  powers  of 
draught,  and,  in  default  of  them,  has  to 
draw  from  the  lateral  purchase  of  his  limbs 
instead  of  from  his  height,  and  thereby  un- 
duly to  tire  his  muscles  and  joints  and  strain 
them ;  and,  if  he  stumbles,  the  danger  of 
his  falling  is  increased.  The  instinct  of  a 
horse  in  stumbling  b  to  let  his  head  drop 
to  a  certain  point  where  it  helps  to  restore 
equilibrium.  A  rein  adjusted  to  catch  the 
head  at  that  point  would  be  helpful,  but 
the  common  tight  reins  prevent  its  drop- 
ping at  all,  and  thereby  augment  the  inse- 
curity of  the  horse. 

CiltlTatioft  of  the  Date-Pilm.— Bates 

are  cultivated  profitably  in  two  oases  of  the 
Algerian  Sahara.  At  the  oasis  of  Rir,  where 
the  conditions  are  most  favorable,  an  un- 
failing supply  of  water  is  obtained  by  arte- 
sian wells  from  a  depth  of  about  two  hun- 
dred feet.  The  use  of  these  wells  has  been 
known  to  the  natives  from  time  immemorial, 
but  has  been  fadlitated,  and  the  number  of 
them  has  consequently  increased  since  the 
introduction  of  improved  systems  of  boring 
by  the  French.  Sixty-four  of  the  wells  had 
been  bored  by  the  French  in  1878,  furnish- 
ing an  average  of  more  than  1,600  quarts 
of  water  each  a  minute.  They  vary  among 
themselves  greatly  in  capacity,  one  of  them 
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being  rated  at  4,800  and  another  at  20 
quarts  a  minute.  At  the  averaged  rate  of 
supply,  each  of  the  wells  should  furnish 
water  enough  to  sustain  16,000  palm-trees, 
representing  a  plantation  of  426  acres. 
Eadi  tree,  if  thriving,  well  manured,  and 
cared  for,  will  bear  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty -five  pounds  of 
dates ;  raised  by  the  quantity  and  without 
manure  or  particular  attention,  the  average 
crop  per  tree  is  thirty-five  or  forty  pounds, 
and  this  is  worth  about  sixty  cents.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  very  great  expense  to  start 
a  plantation  of  dates.  A  lot  of  five  or  six 
hundred  acres,  on  which  80,000  trees  may 
be  planted,  can  be  bought  for  about  five 
hundred  dollars;  the  wells  will  cost  eight 
himdred  dollars  apiece;  the  trees  cost 
about  thirty  cents  apiece ;  and  M.  Jus  esti- 
mates the  whole  expense  of  stocking  an  oasis 
with  10,000  trees  at  about  $4,000.  The  trees 
are  expected  to  bear  a  crop  in  the  fifth  year 
after  planting.  The  cost  might  be  greater  and 
the  time  of  waiting  longer  than  is  calculated, 
as  will  often  probably  turn  out  to  be  the 
case,  and  the  enterprise  still  be  a  profitable 
one,  especially  as  the  expense  of  the  outlay, 
it  is  thought,  may  be  nearly  covered  by  the 
barley  that  may  be  raised  with  the  aid  of 
the  winter  rains.  The  care  of  the  young 
trees  is  intrusted  to  tenant  farmers,  who 
take  half  the  barley  and  a  sixth  of  the 
dates.  When  the  plantation  has  come  into 
bearing,  it  will  return,  if  all  is  prosperous, 
870,000  pounds  of  dates,  worth  $6,000 
gross,  of  which  the  proprietor  receives 
$4,800,  or  a  few  hundred  dollars  more  than 
his  estimated  first  outlay.  The  prospect 
has  proved  flattering  enough  to  attract  the 
attention  of  a  few  capitalists  who  have 
started  several  plantations  near  Ourlana,  in 
the  center  of  the  oasis. 

The  PolsoAOU  Prlidple  tf  Bilb8«— 

Professor  Husemann  remarked  several  years 
ago  that  a  certain  class  of  poisons  was  gen- 
erally diffused  in  plants  of  the  families 
IMiaeea  and  Amarr/Uidea,  His  view  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  results  of  later  re- 
searches. Gerrard  has  extracted  from  the 
tulip  a  poison  called  tuiipin,  the  nitrate  of 
which,  according  to  Sydney  Ringer,  has  the 
power  of  stopping  the  contraction  of  the 
heart,  with  many  of  the  properties  of  vera- 


trin.  Professor  Warden,  of  Calcutta,  has 
extracted  from  a  lily  of  India  a  very  poi- 
sonous principle  (superbin),  which  appears 
to  be  identical  with  the  sdllitoxin  of  the 
squill,  and  a  very  small  dose  of  whidi  killed 
a  grown  cat.  The  presence  of  the  poison- 
ous principle  in  bulbs,  on  which  many  plants 
are  more  dependent  for  propagatkm  than, 
on  the  seed,  has  an  important  bearing  oa 
the  perpetuity  of  species  by  its  agency  in 
preserving  them  from  the  attacks  of  ani- 
mals which  would  be  likely  to  destroy  them 
by  eating  them.  While  the  poisons  are 
comparatively  harmless  to  men,  th^  are 
peculiarly  deadly  to  the  rodeniia  ;  and  it  is 
from  the  depredations  of  animals  of  this 
class  that  bulbs  would  be  most  likely  to 
suffer. 

S«fpe  ud  TaliA  tf  lithrspsltglcal 
Stmdies. — ^Professor  Otis  A.  Mason,  in  his 
address  before  the  Anthropological  Section 
of  the  American  Association,  on  the  **  Scope 
and  Value  of  Anthropological  Studies,**  an- 
swers the  inquiry  as  to  what  benefit  the  world 
has  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  that 
sdence :  First,  every  study  is  improved  by 
study,  and,  if  **  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man,'*  it  is  eminently  important  that  that 
should  be  improved  and  pursued  scientifi- 
cally. Secondly,  the  value  of  a  study  must 
be  estimated  by  its  effects  upon  human 
weal ;  and  are  not  the  questions  agitated  by 
anthropolo^sts  connected  with  human  wel- 
fare ?  '*  Do  they  not  relate  to  the  body,  mind, 
and  speech  of  man,  to  the  races  of  mankind, 
thdr  arts,  amusements,  social  needs,  politi- 
cal organizations,  reli^on,  and  dispersion 
over  the  earth  ?  For  instance,  the  Frendi 
in  Africa,  the  British  in  India,  and  our  own 
citizens  in  malarious  and  fever-laden  re- 
gions, have  they  not  learned  from  loss  of 
treasure,  ruined  health,  and  the  shadow  of 
death,  that  there  is  a  law  of  nature  which 
can  not  be  transgressed  with  impunity  ?  It 
is  the  same  with  sociology  and  religion. 
The  pages  of  history  glow  with  the  narra- 
tives of  crusades  against  alleged  wrongs, 
which  were  in  reality  campaigns  against  the 
sacred  laws  of  nature.  Social  systems,  which 
had  required  centuries  to  ciystalllze,  have 
been  shattered  in  some  effort  to  bend  them 
to  some  new  order  of  things.  Arts  and  in. 
dustries  planted  in  uncongenial  soil,  at  great 
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expense,  have  broo^t  mm  iip<m  their  pa- 
tronsy  who  had  not  studied  the  Intricate  lawi 
of  development  .  .  .  The  better  knowledge 
of  races  and  raoe  pecoliaritlea  has  reyolu- 
tionlsed  and  humanized  the  theories  of  abo- 
rigines. The  doctrine  of  extermination,  for- 
merlj  thoo^t  to  be  the  only  legitimate  re- 
sult of  colonizatiiA,  has  become  as  odious 
as  it  is  iUogicaL  The  indactiTe  studj  of 
mind  has  hardlj  begon ;  but  how  much  more 
auccesafuUy  and  rapidly  will  education  and 
the  derelopment  of  the  spedee  progress 
when  the  teacher  and  the  legislator  can  pro- 
ceed at  once  from  diagnosis  to  safe  pre- 
8cripti<m,  when  natural  selection  and  human 
legislation  shall  codperate  in  the  more  speedj 
surriTal  of  the  fittest " !  A  third  benefit 
of  the  study  is  the  ^^portunity  whidi  the 
science  affords  for  the  exercise  of  e^ery  tal- 
ent, eyen  the  highest  It  Is  possible  for 
ererj  craft  to  prosecute  its  researches  and 
make  its  oontributioDS  on  the  subject 

The  Big  Trees  tf  Tnrklstair— Accord- 
ing to  ancient  accounts,  the  mountains  of 
Turkistan  were  f onnerly  ooTered  with  large 
and  handsome  forests.  Now,  the  absence 
of  trees  and  the  sarage  nudity  of  the  moun- 
tain-slopes are  what  most  strike  the  traveler 
in  that  country.  The  denudation  would,  per- 
haps, haye  been  complete  by  this  time  if  the 
Russian  Oovemment  had  not  interposed  to 
prevent  further  waste ;  and  the  restoration 
of  the  forests  is  at  present  under  considera- 
tion by  a  commission.  The  growth  of  plants 
in  as  hot  a  climate  as  that  of  Turkistan  is 
yery  rapid.  Trees  at  Samarcand  and  Tash- 
kend  have  been  known  to  make  growths  by 
measure  in  a  single  year  of  from  fifteen  to 
nearly  twenty  feet,  and  a  corresponding  de- 
velopment in  thickness.  Kevertheless,  fine 
trees  are  very  rare,  though  a  few  exist  of  ex- 
traordinary sixe.  They  are  generally  found 
near  some  holy  place  or  oyershadowing  some 
mosque  or  hermit's  retreat,  where  they  owe 
their  preseryation  to  the  respect  in  which 
the  naUyes  bold  the  shrines  to  whidi  they 
appertahL  The  Sartes  of  Tashkend  tell  of 
an  arbor-yite,  in  the  inclosure  of  one  of  the 
mosques  of  thdr  town,  which  Is  nearly  six 
feet  and  a  half  in  diameter  and  five  thou- 
sand years  old.  A  French  traveler  has 
measured  mulberry-trees  at  Ourgout  and  at 
Salavad  that  were  more  than  sixteen  feet  in 


drcumf  erence  at  the  height  of  the  shoulder, 
but  they  did  not  seem  to  grow  proportion- 
ately in  height  These  trees  were  all  in 
religious  places,  and  were  accompanied  by 
plane4ree8  of  equal  size.  The  latter  tree  is 
occasionally  found  of  really  wonderful  di- 
mensions. Madame  0.  Fedtchenko  made  a 
drawing  of  one  which  was  six  feet  four 
inches  in  diameter,  the  interior  of  which 
had  been  oonverted  into  a  little  nudret^eh. 
It  was  growing  on  a  saint's  tomb,  not  far 
from  Samarcand.  A  plane-tree  in  the  Tajik 
village  of  SalrOb  is  twenty-seyen  feet  and  a 
half  hi  circumference  at  the  height  of  the 
shoulder.  It  has  been  protected  from  the 
wadi  of  rains  by  a  barrier  of  stones,  and 
its  hollow  trunk  has  been  formed  into  a 
square  room  and  fitted  up  as  the  village 
sdiool-house.  Near  it  is  another  twenty-six 
paces  in  circumference  at  the  base.  The 
people  say  that  these  trees  were  planted  by 
AIL  Of  a  group  of  old  plane-trees  at  Cho- 
jakend,  east  of  Tashkend,  the  largest  is  a 
rotten  and  hdlow  old  stump,  looking  like 
the  ruin  of  a  giant  wall,  from  which  six 
vigorous  lateral  trees  have  shot  up.  The 
whole  plant  is  forty-eight  paces  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  and  the  hollow  of  the 
principal  trunk  is  nine  metres,  or  more  than 
twenty-seven  feet,  in  diameter.  A  party  of 
a  dozen  tourists  from  Tashkend  onoe  had  a 
feast  hi  the  inside  of  this  stump,  and  were 
not  cramped  for  room. — La  Nahirt. 

AMthrtpelsgy  aid  PhllaiOi^py.— Pro- 
feasor  Otb  T.  Mason,  in  his  American  Asso- 
ciation address  on  the  ^  Scope  and  Value  of 
Anthropological  Studies,"  speaking  of  their 
value  to  philanthropy,  says:  "With  what 
admiration  do  we  read  of  the  devotion  of 
those  missionaries  who  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  all  things  in  their  propagandist  zeal ! 
Sdenoe  has  her  missionaries  as  well  as  re- 
ligion, and  the  sdentifio  study  of  peoples 
has  notably  modified  the  methods  of  the 
Christian  missionary.  The  conviction  that 
savage  races  are  in  possession  of  our  fam- 
ily records,  that  they  are  our  elder  kindred, 
wrinkled  and  weather-beaten,  mayhap,  but 
yet  worthy  of  our  highest  respect,  has  revolu- 
tionized men's  thoughts  and  feelings  respect- 
ing them.  The  Bureau  of  Ethnology  has  its 
mis8i<maries  among  many  of  the  tribes  In 
our  donutin,  no  longer  bent  on  their  destruo- 
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tion,  but  treating  them  with  the  greatest 
consideration,  in  order  to  win  their  confi- 
dence, to  get  down  to  their  lerel,  to  think 
their  thoughts,  to  charm  from  them  the 
sibylline  secrets.  It  sounds  something  like 
the  old  Jesuit  relations  to  hear  of  Mr.  Oush. 
ing  at  Zufii  eating  Tile  food,  wearing  savage 
costume,  worshiping  Nature-gods,  subject- 
ing himself  to  long  fastings  and  yigils,  com- 
mitting to  memory  dreary  rituals,  standing 
between  disarmed  Indians  and  their  white 
enemies  on  every  hand,  in  order  to  save 
their  contributions  to  the  early  histoiy  of 
mankind.  You  will  recall  the  fact  that  an 
honorable  senator  more  than  a  year  ago 
offered,  as  an  argument  against  sudden 
disruption  of  tribal  affinities,  an  elaborate 
scheme  of  the  Wyandotte  €k>nfederaoy.*' 

Ftrmiig  iB  Japai«p— Accordmg  to  the 
report  of  Consul  Van  Buren,  the  Japanese 
farmer  holds  in  public  opinion  and  estima- 
tion an  exalted  position.  He  is  owner  of 
the  soil  he  tills,  is  generally  represented  by 
members  of  his  class  as  officers  in  the  agri- 
cultural Tillages,  and  has  electoral  rights 
which  are  in  some  instances  exclusive.  His 
position  has  been  raised,  and  his  privileges 
have  been  increased,  during  the  last  two 
years.  A  considerable  percentage  of  the 
land-owners  are  able  to  employ  laborers,  and 
are  thus  not  themselves  tied  to  labor ;  but 
the  farm-work  allows  no  rest,  for  Id  the 
mild  climate  the  hardier  crops  may  be  raised 
in  the  winter  as  well  as  others  in  the  sum- 
mer. Almost  every  fanner  can  read,  write^ 
and  keep  his  farm  accounts.  He  sends  his 
sons  to  school,  and  his  daughters  are  taught 
needlework  and  music  at  home.  The  labor 
on  the  farm  is  all  mere  hand-work ;  a  plow 
is  seldom  seen,  but  a  kind  of  kmg-toothed 
harrow  is  sometimes  used  to  follow  the  mat- 
tock. The  laborers  are  treated  with  great 
kindness.  Those  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  tea,  silk,  and  sugar,  need  more  skill  than 
the  others,  and  are  paid  higher  wages.  They 
live  almost  entirely  on  v^etable  food,  re- 
fraining from  the  use  of  meat  by  virtue  of  re- 
ligion, custom,  popular  prejudice,  and  neces- 
sity. Their  clothing  is  extremely  light,  and 
does  not  cost  more  than  about  four  dollars  a 
year.  Several  holidays  are  allowed  each  year 
for  religious  festivals  and  family  celebra- 
tions, and  the  laborers  generally  have  small 


gardens  attached  to  their  cottages.  Women 
and  children  are  employed  in  tea-picking, 
and  in  the  lighter  and  in-door  operations  of 
silk-culture,  and  are  paid  for  skill.  The 
labor  employed  on  the  cotton  plantations  is 
not  skilled,  and  is  paid  for  at  low  rates.  A 
farming  population  of  15,600,000  is  engaged 
on  12,000,000  acres  of  land,  givmg  about 
three  quarters  of  an  acre  to  each  person. 
The  tillage  is  of  the  most  thorough  order. 
Two  crops  are  raised  each  year,  so  that  the 
producing  capacity  of  the  land  is  double 
what  it  appears  to  be. 

AilBal  PllgieSt— Mr.  George  Fleming, 
in  his  recent  work  on  "Animal  Plagues,'* 
remarks  that  no  description  of  disease,  suffi- 
ciently exact  to  be  klentified  with  the  type 
of  which  pleuropneumonia  is  an  example, 
is  found  till  about  two  hundred  years  aga 
Even  then,  the  earliest  record  suggesting 
that  disease  is  of  a  doubtful  character.  It 
dates  from  1618,  when  there  had  been  a 
course  of  years  marked  by  phenomenal  dis- 
turbances, mildew,  and  blight.  Oxen  and 
cows  died  in  great  numbers  from  a  puhnonaiy 
phthisis  that  appears  to  have  been  brought 
on  in  part  by  severe  cold  after  intense  heat 
Men  idso  were  attacked  with  dysentery  and 
malignant  fevers.  In  1 71 8,  again,  a  "  cattle- 
plague,'*  distmctly  so  described,  raged  over 
Europe,  and  wild  creatures  suffered  with  the 
tame.  In  1726  a  wet  and  chilly  year  of 
blight  was  followed  by  an  exceedingly  dry 
and  hot  one ;  honey-dew  and  rust  were  abun- 
dant on  the  crops  and  foliage ;  a  great  mor- 
tality prevailed  among  cattle ;  while  the  deer 
perished  in  numbers,  and  even  the  fish  suf- 
fered. In  1769,  after  a  rainy  year  and  a 
bad  harvest,  a  lung-disease,  called  tnurie  in 
Franche-Comt^,  raged  among  the  cattle  and 
horses  in  the  north  of  France ;  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  less  virulent  than  genuine  bo- 
vine contagious  pleuro-pnenmonia.  About 
1779  the  last-named  disease,  now  thoroughly 
ascertained  and  distinguished  from  other 
cattle-plagues,  appeared  in  Upper  Silesia 
and  Istria ;  then,  after  holding  its  ground 
there  for  many  years,  it  spread  to  Davaria. 
It  was  carried  into  France  during  the  wars 
of  the  French  Revolution,  into  Italy  in  1815, 
and  into  Holland  and  Belgium  in  1 827.  Hav- 
ing established  itself  upon  the  Continent,  it 
was  introduced  into  England  in  1841,  when 
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lirerpool  and  other  ports  at  whidi  diieaied 
>»>im^u  were  landed  became  oenten  of  oon- 
tagion.  The  history  of  this  disease  is  only 
one  example  out  of  many  in  the  list  of  mala- 
dies to  which  animals  are  liable.  The  study 
of  Mr.  Fleming's  histories  induces  the  oon- 
Ticti<m  that  hardly  a  creatore  in  any  way 
oomieeted  with  man,  or  coming  under  our 
obserration,  is  free  from  liability  to  hosts 
of  plagues,  or  has  not  its  full  share  of  spe- 
cial or  common  troubles.  Mr.  Fleming's 
work  is  published  in  England. 

WlB4-8tnii8  tk  the  Detert— The  tray- 
elers'  tales  of  sounds  like  tlie  ringing  of 
bells,  which  they  hare  heard  in  deserts  and 
lonely  places,  are  familiar.  Some  of  them 
are  too  w^  substantiated  to  admit  of  seri- 
oos  dispute.  Among  them  is  that  of  the 
noises  heard  at  the  Gebel  Nakus,  in  the 
Sinaitic  Peninsula,  whidi  the  Arabs  say  pro- 
ceed from  a  conyent  of  damned  monks; 
the  musical  cliffs  of  the  Orinoco,  told  of  by 
Humboldt ;  and  the  sounds  which  the  Frendi 
tavanU  Jollois  and  Deyilli^rs  declare  they 
heard  at  sunrise  at  Kamak,  Egypt,  and  de- 
scribed as  comparable  to  the  ancient  fable 
of  the  yocal  Memnon.  The  sounds  are  not 
always  or  exactly  Kke  the  ringing  of  a  bell ; 
sometimes  they  resemble  the  music  oi  a 
string,  and  may  be  generally  described  as  of 
an  intermediate  character  between  the  two 
classes.  A  characteristic  of  the  sounds  Is, 
that  no  one  can  discern  where  they  come 
from.  M.  £mile  Sorel,  JiU,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine  their  origin,  has  made  some  successful 
experiments  in  reproducing  them  artificially. 
Taking  his  gun  into  an  open  field,  he  placed 
it  at  an  angle  of  46*^  against  the  wind,  when 
it  gaye  forth  a  sound.  Then  moying  It 
around,  he  caused  it  to  utter  the  exact  tone 
he  sought.  The  sound  could  not  be  local- 
ised. Addressing  a  peasant,  he  asked  hhn, 
*^  Do  you  hear  my  gun?  **    ^Pardon,  moo- 

sieur,  it  is  the  bells  of  ."    A  similar 

answer  was  got  from  eyery  one  whose  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  noise.  It  was  be- 
lieyed  to  come  from  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  to  the  whidward.  M.  Sorel  belleyes 
this  experiment  authorizes  the  hypothesis 
that  the  ringing  is  the  result  of  the  blowing 
of  the  wind  oyer  a  slope  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  something  that  may  act  as  a  reso- 
nator.   What  is  done  on  a  small  scale  in  a 


gun  may  be  done  on  a  large  scale  hi  nature^ 
on  the  face  of  a  mountain  or  a  rode  which 
is  backed  by  a  yalley  or  a  rayine,  or  which 
is  itself  elastic  enough  to  giye  the  resonant 
effect.  The  sounds  are  apparently  not  as 
readily  giyen  when  the  yibrating  surfaces 
and  media  are  moist 

AHlidal  Drylig  tf  F«ddm.— A  prao- 
tical,  economical  apparatus  for  artificially 
drying  fodder-crops  might  be  the  means  of 
eJBwtlng  Immense  sayings  to  farmers  in  bad 
seasons  for  hay-making.  Mr.  William  A. 
Gibbs  has  described  before  the  British  So- 
ciety of  Arts  two  such  apparatuses  which, 
he  daims,  accomplish  the  object  at  a  cost 
that  makes  their  use  profitable.  Ilis  own 
i^paratus,  which  he  has  spent  many  years 
in  perfecting,  is  in  its  primitire  and  simplest 
form  a  stoye  or  furnace  for  burning  coke, 
to  which  is  attached  a  fan  for  blowing  the 
hot  air  resulting  from  the  combustion— -of 
a  temperature  that  may  rise  to  620'' — 
through  the  wet  grass.  An  exposure  of 
from  four  to  six  minutes  is  suffident  to  con- 
yert  each  lot  of  grass— the  proportion  of 
which  is  adapted  to  the  force  of  the  blast — 
into  hay.  This  has  been  deyeloped  into  a 
maohhie  of  eleyen  tons  weight  **  which,  when 
in  action,  eats  up  a  one-horse  load  of  coke, 
draws  off  ten  to  fifteen  tons  of  water,  and 
converts  twenty  great  cart4oads  of  wet  rub- 
bish into  good  stack-hay  in  a  single  day's 
work.''  The  perfected  machine  has  a  sys- 
tem of  giant  forks  and  flat  iron  plates,  kept 
in  rapid  action,  through  which  the  wet  grass 
is  shaken  down  hi  sucoessiye  stages  while  it 
Is  permeated  through  and  through  with  the 
hot  air.  Another  process,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Keilson,  is  for  cooling  hay  hi  the  stack, 
and  uses  the  heat  which  is  deyek>ped  in  the 
natural  process  of  **  heating,"  to  dry  the 
whole.  A  hole  six  inches  in  diameter  is 
bored  through  the  stadc  to  the  point  at 
which  the  greatest  heat  is  deyeloped,  and  a 
fan  fixed  at  the  outlet  of  the  hole  Is  made 
to  draw  off  the  heat  from  that  point  and 
promote  the  yentllation  and  drying  of  the 
whole  mass.  Mr.  Gibbs  belieyes  that  these 
processes  are  about  equal  hi  yalue,  and  that 
their  yalue  is  real  He  also  described  a 
^  sheaf-tube  "  for  diying  sheayes  of  wheat 
It  is  **  like  a  gun-barrel  open  at  both  ends, 
and  about  eighteen  inches  long;  such  tubes 
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as  these  are  stuck  into  sodcets  all  oyer  a 
plate-iron  floor,  at  just  such  a  distance 
apart  as  will  enable  a  wheat-sheaf  to  be 
comfortably  spiked  upon  each  tube.  The 
floor,  with  its  small  forest  of  tubes,  is  laid, 
air-tight,  upon  a  dwarf  foundation  wall  of 
about  two  bricks  high,  with  a  partition  down 
its  center.  The  hot-blast  is  then  blown  into 
the  closed  space  thus  formed  between  the 
ground  and  the  tube  floor,  and  rises  through 
the  tubes  into  the  sheaves  just  where  thej 
are  wettest,  viz.,  at  the  band.  A  simple 
shunting  yalve  directs  the  hot  air  first  under 
one  half  of  the  floor,  and  then  under  the 
other,  so  that,  while  the  sheayes  on  one  half 
are  drying,  the  others  may  be  lifted  off  and 
replaced  with  more  wet  sheaves.*' 

F^ggliess  of  Hilayglai  Ideas.— Mr.  D. 

D.  Daly,  who  has  been  engaged  in  surveys  of 
the  native  states  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  says 
that  the  natives  show  an  almost  total  lack 
of  notions  of  definite  points,  and  have  only 
the  vaguest  ideas  with  referenoe  to  the  de- 
termination of  boundaries.  '*  The  boundary 
of  our  state,"  said  one,  '*  extends  as  far  as 
the  meeting  of  the  fresh  water  with  the  salt 
water  of  the  river  " ;  or,  "  If  you  wash  your 
head  before  starting,  it  will  not  be  dry  be- 
fore you  reach  the  place  " ;  or, "  The  bound- 
aiy  may  be  determined  on  the  river,  as  far 
as  the  sound  of  a  gun  may  be  heard  from 
this  hilL"  The  shot  might  be  fired  from  a 
smooth-bore  or  from  a  twelve-pounder,  or 
a  gale  of  wind  might  carry  the  report  far- 
ther than  was  contemplated.  Such  ambigu- 
ous phrases  were  calculated  to  mislead,  but 
they  were  essentially  Malaysian  in  their 
generality. 

Heetriclty  frea  €t8«— A  German  pro- 
fessor. Dr.  Von  Marx,  has  shown  that  more 
light  can  be  obtained  from  a  given  quantity 
of  gas  by  burning  it  in  a  gas-motor  whidi 
drives  a  dynamo-machine,  than  by  burning 
it  in  the  ordinary  burner.  His  estimate  Is 
based  on  the  following  calculations :  A  gas- 
motor  will  consume  on  the  average  thirty- 
seven  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour  for  each 
horse-power.  An  argand  burner,  giving  a 
light  equal  to  eighteen  candles,  will  consume 
five  and  a  half  cubic  feet  per  hour,  so  that 
the  amount  of  light  obtained  by  burmng 
thirty-seven  cubic  feet  of  gas  in  an  aigand 


burner  will  equal  one  hundred  and  twenty 
candles.  In  the  Swan  system  of  electric 
lighting,  the  light  obtained  from  eadi  horse- 
power (or  by  burning  thirty-seven  cubic  feet 
of  gas)  is  stated  to  be  equal  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  candles.  The  light  obtained  by 
the  Edison  lamp  he  gives  as  between  one 
and  two  hundred  candles.  Mr.  Lungren,  in 
his  paper  in  the  September  number  of  **  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly,**  estimates  that 
dght  lamps  can  be  maintained  for  each 
actual  horse-power,  and  if  we  make  each 
lamp  equal  eighteen  candles,  we  have  a  total 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  candles  per 
horse-power,  a  gain  of  twenty  per  cent  over 
the  use  of  an  argand  burner.  When  the 
Jablochkoff  candle  is  used,  the  results  are 
much  higher,  each  horse-power  yielding  a 
light  equivalent  to  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  candles ;  while  other  arc  systems  run 
four  or  five  times  as  high.  In  showing  that 
more  light  is  obtuned  by  burning  thirty- 
seven  feet  of  gas  in  a  gas-motor  than  by 
burning  it  in  an  argand  burner.  Professor 
Von  Marx  does  not  prove  that  it  would  be 
economical  to  do  so,  for  the  margin,  taken 
as  twenty  per  cent,  is  not  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  converting  gas  into  electricity, 
so  to  speak.  That  the  latent  enei^  pent 
up  in  illuminating  gas  should  produce  more 
light  when  converted  into  electricity,  not- 
withstanding the  loss  at  each  stage  of  the 
operation,  than  when  burned  directly,  is  ex- 
pUdned  by  the  fact  that  the  larger  part  of 
the  energy  of  burning  gas  is  manifest  in  the 
form  of  heat,  the  lesser  part  in  the  form  of 
light  In  electricity  we  have  just  the  oppo- 
site conditions. 

Traiisiitreiit  Points  Ib  Leaves.  —  M. 

Theodore  Bokomy  has  published  a  prize 
essay  in  the  University  of  Munich  on  the 
**  Transparent  Points  in  Leaves.**  These 
points,  which  are  quite  common  in  some 
plants,  mark  the  places  where  a  group  of 
cells,  containing  resin  or  an  ethereal  oil,  his 
been  collected.  One  of  the  most  familiar  in- 
stances of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  St-John's- 
wort  (Hj/perieum  perforatum^  in  which  me- 
diaeval superstition  imagined  a  connection 
between  the  lucid  spots  and  the  wounds  of 
Christ,  and  assigned  a  healing  virtue  to  the 
plant  In  other  cases  the  points  in  ques- 
tion are  caused  by  cells  with  a  slimy  coat- 
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ing  wliich  prodnoe  lecretUms  of  tlime,  or  bj 
the  presence  of  cellfl  containing  crystala  of 
ozaUte  of  lime.  The  operation  of  these 
agencieB  is  associated  with  the  action  of  se- 
oretoty  organs,  or  glandular  processes,  oans- 
ing  a  tendency  of  particular  substances  to 
certain  points.  The  cells  forming  the  trans- 
parent points  probably  haye  some  particu- 
lar significance  in  connection  with  the  life 
of  the  leaf,  for  their  occurrence  is  so  uni- 
form in  particular  species  that  they  become 
distinguishing  marks  by  which  the  species 
is  known.  So,  also,  the  presence  of  raphides- 
cells  (cells  containing  needle-shaped  crystals 
of  oxalate  of  lime)  is  constant  in  some  fam- 
ilies, as  in  the  J>io9eorea»^  tmilaxm^  and  Toe- 
caeem^  although  the  transparent  points  are 
rarely  obserred  in  their  leases.  Cells  con- 
taining resin  or  ethereal  oil  are  constant  in 
at  least  three  species  of  pepper,  and  in  all 
of  the  MoninUaeece,  Interior  glands,  with 
brown  radiating  crystals  of  resinous  sub- 
stance, are  characteristic  of  the  Myrnniea^ 
and  are  wanting  in  only  a  few  species.  The 
anatomical  structure  which  leads  to  the  pro- 
duction of  these  points  eridently  has  some 
sjstematio  importance,  and  should  not  be 
OTerlooked  in  the  determination  of  the  char- 
acteriatics  of  the  different  groups. 


NOTES. 

Is  Dr.  Pybum's  artide  on  '^  A  Home-made 
Telescope,''  in  the  last  (Korember^  number 
of  the  **  Monthly,"  page  80,  seren  lines  from 
the  bottom,  the  diameter  of  the  thirty-inch 
roller  is  gi^en  as  ^  two  and  five  eighths 
inches  ** ;  it  should  read  ^  one  and  ftre  eighths 
faidL" 

Pbofusor  Baihd  announces  the  final 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  culture  of 
oysters  from  artificially  impregnated  eggs. 
The  GoTemment  station  at  Stockton,  Mary- 
land, had  in  September  last  many  millions 
of  young  oysters  three  quarters  of  an  Inch 
in  diameter,  which  had  been  hatched  from 
eggs  artificially  impregnated  forty-six  days 
before.  Oysters  had  already  been  artifi- 
cially impr^nated  by  Dr.  Brooks,  but  the 
practical  difficulty  existed  of  prerenting  the 
young  oysters,  which  could  pass  through  the 
meshes  of  the  most  closely  woyen  fabrics, 
from  escaping. 

Oira  Educational  Bureau  is  circulating 
an  excellent  paper  from  an  address  giren  to 
school-teachers  in  Switzerland  on  how  nat- 
ural science  should  be  tauffht  The  object, 
it  says,  should  be,  not  to  fill  the  mind  with 


facts,  bnt  to  bring  all  the  scfaolan,  includ- 
ing the  slowest  ones,  to  discorer  and  observe 
facts  for  themselves.  Books  should  be  lit- 
tle used,  and  nothing  about  an  object  should 
be  taught  without  the  object  being  before 
the  class.  The  next  lesttons  should  be  in 
describing  the  facu  obserred,  with  the  help 
of  drawing,  if  possible.  Plants  should  be 
chosen  first,  then  animals  of  different  class- 
es, then  minerals,  with  obsenrations  of  me- 
chanical and  afterward  of  chemical  effects 
up<m  them.  But  the  bare  making  of  collec- 
tions should  not  be  particularly  encouraged. 

Thi  "United  States  Hay  Ferer  Asso- 
ciation'' held  its  tenth  annual  meeting  at 
Bethlehem,  New  Hampshire,  during  the  last 
week  in  August.  The  speeches  made  and 
the  experiences  related  indicate  that  the 
cause  and  specific  cure  for  the  uncomfort- 
able disease  in  question  are  yet  to  be  found. 
A  particular  preparation  which  has  been 
much  recommended  was,  by  nearly  general 
consent,  pronounced  of  no  value  as  a  reme- 
dy. Mudi  information  regarding  the  n 
ady  had  been  gathered  by  Dr.  Oeddings. 

Ths  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  of 
water  by  increased  pressure  is  frequently 
illustrated  by  the  experiment  of  Bottomley, 
which  consists  in  throwing  across  a  cake  of 
ice  a  wire  weighted  heavily  at  both  ends. 
The  wire  slowly  sinks  through  the  cake,  the 
ice  melting  boieath  it  and  freezing  above 
it.  Professor  Outhrie,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Physical  Society  in  London,  has  stated  his 
belief  that  the  wiro  conducts  heat  to  the  ice 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  that  therefore 
the  experiment  does  not  illustrate  the  fact 
above  mentioned.  A  silk  cord  weighted  to 
the  same  amount  as  a  wiro  will  not  cut 
through  a  block  of  ice. 

Thi  death  is  recorded  of  Hermann  MiU- 
ler,  of  Lippstadt,  one  of  the  most  industri- 
ous and  distinffuisbed  scientific  investigators 
of  the  day.  His  specialty  was  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  fiowers  by  insects,  in  which  subject 
he  was  regarded  by  naturalists  as  the  high- 
est authority.  He  was  the  author  of  two 
books  on  the  subject,  "  Die  Bef ruchtung  der 
Blumen  durdi  Insecten  "  ('*  The  Fertilization 
of  Flowers  by  Insects  "),  recently  translated 
into  English,  and  ^  Alpenblumen,  ihro  Be- 
fruditung  durch Insecten"  (** Alpine  Flowers, 
their  Fertilization  by  Insects  ") ;  of  an  article 
in  Schenk's  "  Handbuch  der  BoUnie,"  and  of 
frequent  contributions  to  the  German  peri- 
odioal**Koemos." 

Eainvr  Ikoirsoll  observes,  in  the 
**  American  Naturalist,"  that  if  we  judge  by 
the  standard  of  their  possessing  a  conven- 
ient currency,  the  American  Indians  must  be 
ranked  high  among  barbarians  in  point  of 
advance  toward  civilization.  They  had  in 
their  wampum  a  regular  money  of  recog- 
nized value.    It  manced  an  advance  upon 
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the  African  cowry,  for,  while  the  latter  was 
simply  a  shell  with  a  hole  in  it,  wampum 
was  a  manufactured  article,  made  with  a 
degree  of  patient  labor  whidi  was  indoded 
in  estimating  the  yalue  given  to  it  That 
to  which  the  most  value  was  attached  was 
made  from  the  dark  part  of  clamshells. 
An  inferior  ''coinage"  was  made  from  the 
white  parts  of  the  shells,  and  from  peri- 
winkle-shells. The  value  of  wampum  was 
almost  as  well  defined  as  that  of  our  own 
money,  and  regular  tests  were  in  use  for 
judging  of  it.  Shell-money  was  also  used 
by  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  slope;  and 
Mr.  Incersoll  describes  three  kinds  of  it,  all 
somewhat  different  from  genuine  wampum. 

Mb.  Erhist  Habt,  Chairman  of  the  Lon- 
don Smoke  Abatement  Institute,  remarks 
that  at  the  recent  exhibition  by  that  society 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  open 
fire-places  were  shown  by  which  common 
bituminous  coal  can  be  coneumed  in  a  prac- 
tically smokeless  manner.  Simple  methods 
of  underfeeding  were  exhibited  which  proved 
to  be  productive  of  admirable  results  both 
in  respect  to  economy  of  fuel  and  reduction 
of  smoke  from  ordinary  coaL  Mr.  Hart 
recommends  as  an  elementary  measure  of 
economy  the  use  of  equal  quantities  of  coke 
and  coal  mixed.  He  has  great  expectations 
of  the  realization  of  Dr.  Siemens's  projects 
for  using  gas  as  a  heating  agent. 

Thi  French  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
had  a  discussion  about  busts.  It  was  in- 
vited to  witness  the  progress  of  the  bust 
of  Leverrier,  and  express  an  opinion  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  resemblance  and  the 
work.  M.  Bcrtrand  took  the  opportunity 
to  speak  of  the  scandalous  badness  of  some 
of  the  busts  in  the  hall  of  the  Academy, 
particularly  of  those  of  Delaunay  and  Claude 
Bernard,  which,  he  said,  were  mere  carica- 
tures, and  to  advii>e  that  they  be  turned  out 
at  once ;  and  M.  Dumas  remarked  that  sev- 
eral of  the  busts  were  in  reality  only  fit  to 
be  used  for  making  carbonic  acid. 

Mr.  Cromwill  Fleetwood  Varlet,  F. 
R.  S.,  an  English  engineer  distinguished  for 
his  work  in  connection  with  electric  tele- 
graphs, died  September  2d.  He  devised  a 
method  of  locating  distant  faults  in  land 
telegraphic  wires,  and  was  associated  with 
other  engineers  in  devising  the  first  really 
successful  Atlantic  cable. 

The  curious  question  has  been  raised  in 
England  whether  the  recent  decline  in  the 
death-rate  has  actually  added  to  the  average 
length  of  useful  life,  or  whether  its  bene- 
fits have  not  diiefly  been  spent  in  relatively 
unimportant  prolongations  of  the  lives  oi 
children  and  of  the  aged.  It  has  been  an- 
swered by  Mr.  Noel  A.  Humphreys,  after  a 
new  examination  of  the  returns  of  mor- 
tality, and  the  compilation  of  new  life-tables. 


He  finds  that  the  average  expectatkm  of 
life  of  males  at  birth  has  been  raised  from 
d9'tfl  years,  as  it  was  fixed  in  Dr.  Farr's 
tables,  to  41*92  years  by  the  new  tables,  or 
has  been  increased  by  two  years,  or  five  per 
cent ;  and  that  the  expectation  of  females 
has  been  raised  from  40*86  years  to  48*65 
years,  or  by  2*70  years,  or  nearly  7  per  cent. 

Charles  F.  Parkes,  Curator  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 
died  September  7th,  after  a  long  illness.  He 
had  considerable  distinction  as  one  of  the 
leadlns  botanists  of  America,  and  had  paid 
spedai  attention  to  the  botany  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Professor  C.  Y.  Rxlst,  in  a  paper  read 
at  the  American  Association  recommends 
emulsions  of  petroleum  to  be  applied  to 
plants  as  insecticides.  A  soap  emulsion  of 
twenty  parts  of  scraped  bar-soap,  ten  parts 
of  water,  thirty  parts  of  kerosene,  and  one 
part  of  fir-balsam,  is  stable  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes,  but  milk  emulsions  are 
better.  One  or  two  parts  of  refined  kero- 
sene to  one  part  of  sour  milk  is  quite  satis- 
factory. It  must  be  churned  till  a  butter 
is  formed,  which  is  thoroughly  stable,  and 
will  keep  indefinitely  in  closed  vessels,  and 
may  be  diluted  at  pleasure  with  water  when 
needed  for  use.  An  emulsion  of  gum  from 
the  root  of  Zamia  inie^ri/olia,  of  Florida, 
has  proved  useful.  The  diluted  emulsion, 
of  strength  varying  according  to  the  plants 
and  insects  to  which  it  is  applied,  should 
be  finely  sprayed  upon  the  insects  to  be 
kUled. 

SciBHCE  has  furnished  another  victim  to 
African  sickness  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Will- 
iam Alexander  Forbes,  Prosector  to  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London,  whose  death 
on  the  Niger  River  has  been  reported.  He 
made  an  excursion  to  the  forests  of  Pemam- 
buco,  Brazil,  in  1880,  afterward  passed  some 
time  in  the  United  States,  and  started  from 
England  for  Africa  and  the  eastern  tropics^ 
in  July,  1882.  His  published  works  consist 
chiefly  of  about  sixty  papers  in  the  "  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  ZoolcMrical  Society  "  and  the 
"Ibis?^ 

M.  Engelmah  has  been  studying  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  movements  of  the  lower 
organisms  are  influenced  by  light  He  finds 
that  light  may  act  in  three  ways :  1.  Direct- 
ly, by  a  modification  of  the  exchanges  of 
gases ;  2.  By  modifications  of  the  sensation 
of  respiratory  necessities,  and,  S.  By  means 
of  a  specific  special  process  corresponding 
probably  in  some  sort  to  our  luminous  per- 
cq>tion. 

Mr.  Thomas  Plaht,  a  life  long  student 
of  meteorology,  died  in  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, about  the  1st  of  September.  His  regu- 
lar records  of  the  weather  and  associated 
phenomena  are  complete  for  forty-six  years. 
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*^  His  hook  affords  a  great  amount  of  instniction,  and  can  not  fail  to  atimiilite  f\irther  in* 
%uiry  into  the  fascinating  themes  of  which  it  treats."— -&>«to»  TratelUr, 

''*•  The  book  is  of  universal  and  profound  interest  to  every  thoughtftil  human  being.  It 
is  the  beginning  of  a  new  study  of  an  old  subject,  which,  if  we  are  wise,  will  one  day  far  in 
the  future  make  the  human  race  a  race  of  ariatocrats."— -A^.  T,  World, 

Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis.   By  pkbcy  fabadat 

Frakkland,  Ph.D.,  B. So.,  F.  0. S.,  Demoostrator  of  Practical  and  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry  in  the  Normal  School  of  Science  and  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  South  Kensington  Museum.  Founded  upon  Leitfaden  f&r  die  Agri- 
cultur-Ohemische  Analyse.    12mo.    Cloth,  $2.00. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Vertebrate  Dissection.    By  h. 

Nkwell  Mabtin,  D.  So.,  M.  D.,  M.  A.,  Professor  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
yersity ;  and  William  A.  Moale,  M.  D. 
Pabt  I.  HOW  TO  DISSECT  A  CHELONIAN.    12mo.    Cloth,  60  cents. 
Part  II.  HOW  TO  DISSECT  A  BIRD.     12mo.    Cloth,  60  cents. 

From  the  Pr^aee. 
*^  The  following  pages,  which  contain  directions  for  the  practical  study  of  the  anatomr 
«f  a  Chelonian,  are  the  nrst  installment  of  a  t^eries  which  has  nad  its  orifdn  in  my  own  needs 
as  a  teacher,  and  which,  when  completed,  will  form  a  *  Hand-Book  of  Vertebrate  Disaeo- 
tion.' 


"  The  present  volume  will  shortly  be  followed  by  two  others,  containing  directions  for  the 
dissection  of  a  pigeon  and  a  rat,  both  of  which  are  well  on  the  way  toward  completion.  We 
intend  ultimately  to  include  in  the  scries  a  bonv  and  a  cartilaginous  fish,  a  lizard,  and  one  of 


the  large-tailed  amphibia,  which  form  such  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  American  Fauna.'* 
*^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  book  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  thousands  of 
men  who  are  now  eng^ed  in  this  country  in  the  earnest  and  thorough  study  of  soOlogy  and 
physiology."— iV:  K  limw. 

The  Elements  of  Embryology.    By  m.  fostbb,  m.  a, 

M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  and  the  late  Fbanois  M.  Balfoub,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., 
F.  R.  S.  Second  edition,  revised,  edited  by  Adam  Sedgwick,  M.  A.,  Fellow 
and  Assistant  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Walteb  Heapk, 
Demonstrator  in  the  Morphological  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.    12mo.     Cloth,  $2.60. 

Text-Book   of  Geology.    By  abohibald  gbikie,  ll.d^ 

F.  R.  S.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  etc.,  etc.     With  Illustrations.    8vo.    Cloth,  $7.50. 

*^  Will  be  welcome  to  readers  of  all  classes  who  care  to  know  anything  of  this  deeply  in- 
leresting  and  truly  fundamental  department  of  Natural  Hbtory.'*— /isi/^pm^Al. 
"  A  noble  and  masterly  work."— C?Am^»a»  AdrocaU, 

A  Text-Book  of  Physiology.  ByM.Fo8TEB,M.A.,M.D., 

F.  R.  S.,  Praelector  in  Physiology,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.     With  Illustrations.    Fourth  edition,  revised.    8vo.    Cloth,  $5.50. 

\*  Macmillam  &  Co.'s  Complete  Catalogue  of  Publications  will  be  sent  free  by 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  six  cents. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  112  Fourth  Ave^  New  York. 
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Charles  Scribner's  Sons'  Sew  Books. 

»  tf^ 

The  Middle  Kingdom,  a  survey  of  the  Geography,  Government, 
Literature,  Social  Life,  Arts,  and  History  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  its  Inhabit- 
ants, with  Illustrations  and  a  new  Map  of  the  Empire.  By  S.  Wells  Willliiis, 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Chinese  Language  and  Literature  at  Yale  College ;  author 
of  "  Tonic  and  Syllabic  Dictionaries  of  the  Chinese  Language."    2  vols.,  8vo,  $9.00. 

"  Dr.  Williams's  experience  and  research  will  help  to  guide  many  who  are  now  groping 
in  darkness  on  Chinese  matters  to  a  true  and  just  conclusion  on  the  questions  now  at 
issue  between  France  and  China.  We  can  not  conceive  the  point  on  which  these  volumes 
do  not  contain  some  information." — The  London  Times, 

Plato's   Best  Thoughts.    AsCompUcd  from  Professor  Jowett's  Transla- 
tion of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato.     By  Rev.  C.  H.  A^  Bulkley.     1  vol.,  crown  8vo. 
A  new  edition.    Price  reduced  to  $1.50. 
^  This  volume  makes  the  best  things  in  Plato  accessible  and  available,  and  its  mdex 

gives  it  the  character  of  a  dictionary." — The  Evangelist, 

The  Rise  of  the  Huguenots  of  France.    By  henry  m. 

Baird,  Professor  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.    2  vols.,  8vo,  with  a 
Map.     A  new  edition  at  a  reduced  price.     Price  reduced  to  $3.60. 
"  Professor  Baird's  History  is  fairly  entitled  to  take  its  place  among  the  standard 

histories.     It  is  certainly  surpassed  by  none  who  have  undertaken  to  treat  this  particular 

and  important  epoch." — Literary  World. 

The  Wisdom  of  Goethe.  By  Professor  John  Stuart  Blackib,  With 
a  list  of  citations,  prepared  expressly  for  this  edition,  with  references  to  the  text  of 
the  more  important  works.     1  vol.,  12mo,  $1.25. 

**  A  reader  who  has  made  this  book  his  own  will  be  disposed  to  enter  on  the  study  of 
•Goethe  in  that  spirit  of  trust  by  which  alone  the  secrets  of  a  master-mind  are  shown." — 
Loftdon  Academy. 

Dr.  McCosh's  Philosophic  Series.  By  james  mcCosh,  d.d., 

LL.  D.    Each  1  vol.,  12mo,  paper,  60  cents. 

No.  4.-CERTITUDE,  PROVIDENCE,  AND  PRAYER. 

"  It  is  not  unlikely  to  prove  true  in  the  end  that  the  most  useful  popular  service  that 
Dr.  McCosh  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  right  thinking  and  sound  philosophy  of  life  is 
his  philosophic  series." — New  York  Independent. 

EARLIER   numbers: 

No.  1. — Criteria  of  Diverse  Kindt  of  Truth.    As  opposed  to  Agnosticism.    Behig 

a  Treatise  on  Applied  Logia 
No.  2. — Energy,  Efficient  and  Final  Cause. 
No.  8. — Development;  What  it  Can  Do  and  What  it  Cannot  do. 

The  Theory  of  Morals.  ByPAUL  Janet,  Member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy, author  of  "Final  Causes,"  etc     1  vol.,  8vo,  $2.50. 

Professor  Janet  in  this  book  gives  us  not  only  a  clear  and  concise  examination  of  the 
whole  study  of  moral  science,  but  he  has  introduced  into  the  discussion  many  elements 
which  have  hitherto  been  too  much  neglected ;  he  elucidates  many  of  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  student,  and  suggests  important  new  subjects  for  investigation.  The  transla- 
tion has  been  made  under  the  supervision  of  President  Noah  Porter,  who  introduces  it  aa 
a  text-book  in  his  classes  at  Yale  College. 

%*  ^heae  hooJce  are  for  tale  by  all  booksellers^  or  will  be  sent  post-paid^  on  receipt  of 
priee^by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  Publishers, 

743  and  745  Broadway y  New  York, 
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OLMSTED^S   COLLEGE  PHILOSOPHY. 

THIRD   REVISION.     BY   KIMBALL. 

An  Introduction  to  Natural  Philosophy.  Designed  as  a  Text-Book  for  Stude^ 
in  College.  By  Denison  Olmsted,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philoso;i 
and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  and  E.  S.  Snell,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mat] 
matics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Amherst  College,  Third  Revised  Editi 
By  Rodney  G.  Kimball,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  in  Brook) 
Polytechnic  Institute.     8vo,  pp.  xiii,  495.    Extra  cloth.     Price,  $3.12. 

This  revision  of  Olmsted's  Natural  Philosophy  has  been  made  in  acco 
ance  with  the  plan  of  the  former  editions,  the  obiect  being  to  produce  a  text-bo 
in  Physics  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  college  course ;  it  is  believed  that 
now  presented  it  includes  all  that  is  necessary  in  this  department  of  a  liberal  d 
cation. 

The  work  has  been   revised  throughout,  and  contains  nearly  one  hundi 

Eages  of  new  matter  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  new  engravings.    Though  i 
00k  is  now  larger  by  nearly  sixty  pages,  the  price  remains  the  same.    Copies  1 
examination  mailed  to  Professors  and  Teachers  upon  receipt  of  $2.00  by 

COLLINS  &   BROTHER,   Publishers^ 

414  BROADWAY   New  York. 


EXTRACTS   FROM   NOTICES* 


From  Prof.  Marshall  Hanshaw,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Oct.  14,  i8{ 

I  have  looked  it  over  with  some  care,  noting  especially  the  additions  and  alt^ 
ations  made  by  the  reviser.  I  have  long  considered  the  book  as  the  best  text-bo 
in  Natural  Philosophy  in  existence  for  class  work  in  a  College,  and  I  am  glad  toj 
that  the  great  features  of  the  work  remain  unchanged  in  the  new  edition.  T 
changes  and  additions  made  by  Prof.  Kimball  seem  to  have  been  done  with  gd 
taste  and  judgment  and  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  book.  I  think  it  mi 
still  hold  Its  place  as  the  leading  text-book  for  recitations  in  its  department. 

From  G.  M.  Philips,  Principal,  State  Normal  School. 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  Oct  11,  18 

The  Philosophy  came  yesterday.    We  like  it  and  will  use  it 

From  Prof.  Charles  Fairman,  Shurtleflf  College. 

Upper  Alton,  111.,  Sept  15.  18 
I  am  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  I  shall  use  it  in  my  classes  in  the  future. 

From  Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear,  Tufls  College.  College  Hill,  Mass..  Aug.  15,  iS 

I  have  looked  through  it,  and  I  think  it  better  adapted  as  a  text-book  for  a  o 
lege  course  than  any  one  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  only  books  that  can  be  coi 
pared  to  it  are  so  bulkv  from  containing  very  much  irrelevant  matter,  such 
nistory,  fine  pictures,  ana  long  descriptions  of  apparatus  and  methods  of  resear 
that  are  of  no  importance  to  any  one  but  an  expert  and  investigator,  that  it  has  loi 
been  desirable  that  one  should  be  prepared  without  such  material  in  it  I  1 
therefore  glad  to  see  this  book,  and  propose  to  introduce  it  in  the  next  class. 
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KIMBALL'S  OLMSTED'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

Dm  Prof,  H.  W.  Harding,  Lehigh  University.  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Oct.  30,  1882. 
I  am  g^atly  pleased  with  it.  It  combines,  not  all  that  can  be  put  into  a  text- 
pk  but,  all  that  can  be  recited  by  a  class  in  the  ordinary  recitations.  One  needs 
neral  principles,  and  not  a  mass  of  details  which  are  good  for  reference  in  prac- 
^1  work,  but  do  no  good  to  the  student  in  his  class  work. 

tm  Prof.  J*  H.  Foster,  University  of  Alabama.    Tuskaloosa,  Ala.,  Oct.  26,  1882. 
Kimball's  Revision  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  old  text,  and  more  fully 
Jets  the  wants  of  my  classes  than  any  other  book  I  have  examined. 

Dm  Prof.  John  Le  Conte,  University  of  California. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  Nov.  16,  1882. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Kimball's  "Third  Revised  Edition"  is  the  best  com- 
pdium  of  a  course  in  "General  Physics"  which  has  ever  been  submitted  to 
(ierican  Colleges  and  Universities. 

om  Prof.  J.  E.  Wlllet,  Macon  University.  Macon,  Ga.»  Oct.  21,  1882. 

I  find  that  the  changes  in  arrangement  and  in  matter,  and  the  additions,  are 
iicious  and  valuable.  The  new  volume  embodies  the  new  discoveries,  so  as  to 
abreast  with  the  progress  of  science. 

om  Prof.  A.  A.  Bennett,  Iowa  Wesleyan  University. 

Mt  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Nov.  21,  1882. 
I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  work.     It  comes  nearer  to  my  ideal  text-book  for 
t  subject  than  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.    We  shall  use  it  next 
rm. 

Om  Prof.  J.  C.  Foye,  Lawrence  University.  Appleton,  Wis.,  Oct.  20,  1882. 

I  have  examined  the  work  and  regard  it  as  superior  to  any  other  of  like  extent 
iich  covers  the  same  ground,  and  consider  it  especially  excellent  in  that  it  so 
Jarly  presents  so  many  of  the  latest  results  of  scientific  research. 

ora  Prof,  Thos.  McFaddan,  Otterbein  University. 

Westerville,  O.,  Nov.  i,  1882. 

I  have  examined  the  new  edition,  and  think  it  an  improvement  on  the  older 

the  omissions  and  additions  which  have  been  made,  as  also  in  the  arrangement 

the  parts.    Had  it  been  received  a  few  days  sooner  it  would  have  been  adopted 

rthe  present  class.    I  know  of  no  better  text-book  for  College  use. 

om  Prof.  Thos.  R.  Baker,  State  Normal  School. 

Millersville,  Pa.,  Dec  16,  1882. 

I  find  the  text  greatly  improved  by  Prof.  Kimball's  careful  revision.     I  regard 

as  a  complete  text-book,  presenting  clearly  the  principles  of  the  science,  and 

ibracing  all  the  additions  of  importance  that  have  been  recently  made  to  it.    It 

undoubtedly  the  book  required  for  the  ordinary  College  course. 


^m  Prof.  J  no.  H.  Frick,  Central  Wesleyan  College. 

Warrenton,  Mo.,  Dec.  29,  1882. 
n^"^  ^eatly  pleased  with  its  fullness,  accuracy,  and  freshness.    It  contains  all 
"  '"    Philosophy  for  general  use  need  contain. 


I  am  gre 
CollegePh 
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NEW  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

OLMSTED'S   COLLEGE   ASTRONOMY. 

SHELL'S  SECOND  REVISION. 
An  Introduction  to  Astronomy.  Designed  as  a  Text-Book  for  the  Use  of  Stu 
dents  in  College.  By  Denison  Olmsted,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi 
losophy  and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College ;  and  E.  S.  Snell,  LL.  D.,  Professo 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Amherst  College.  Third  Stereo 
type  Edition,  carefully  revised,  with  Additions. 

This  edition  contains  the  latest  emendations  of  Professor  Snell ;  and  also  variou 
numerical  corrections,  in  accordance  with  the  best  authorities,  for  which  the  Publishei 
are  indebted  to  Professor  Selden  J.  Coffin,  Lafayette  College.  Professor  Coffin  has  als 
added  (to  Art.  264)  Appendix  M,  and  has  enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised  Tables  II 
IV,  and  V.     8vo,  pp.  vi,  234,  with  numerous  illustrations  and  diagrams ;  price,  $2.oa 

Copies  for  examination  mailed  to  Teachers  and  Professors  upon  receipt  of  $1.00. 

COFFIN'S   CONIC   SECTIONS. 

NEW  EDITION. 
Elements  of  Conic  Sections  and  Analytical  Geometry.  By  James  H.  Coffin 
LL.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics  in  Lafayette  College,  an< 
author  of  treatises  on  Solar  and  Lunar  Eclipses,  Astronomical  Tables,  Thi 
Winds  of  the  Globe,  etc.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  improved  by  Selden  J 
Coffin,  Ph.  D.,  Hollenback  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Lafayette  College. 

In  this  edition  are  included  a  number  of  original  Numerical  Exercises,  adapted  t< 
illustrate  the  meaning  of  Propositions,  and  to  show  the  utility  of  the  truths  taught 

The  student  of  Conic  Sections  will  welcome  the  explanation  of  geometrical  point 
by  the  introduction  of  numerous  references  to  the  treatises  of  Professors  Loomis  an< 
Wentworth,  which  are  given  in  addition  to  those  of  Legendre  and  Euclid  in  the  earlie 
editions. 

One  volume  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  167;  price,  $1.35.  Copies  for  examination  mailed  U 
Professors  and  Teachers  upon  receipt  of  $1.00,  by 

COLLINS   &   BROTHER,    Publishers. 

414  BROADWAY,  New  York. 

EXT^CTS  B^On^  5OTICES. 

From  Prof.  8.  N.  Shattuok,  Illinois  Industrial  University. 

Champaign,  111.,  May  4,  18S2 

I  am  pleased  with  the  book,  and  intend  to  use  it  in  one  of  my  classes  next  year. 
From  Prof.  8.  J.  Klrkwood,  University  of  Wooster.        Wooster,  O.,  Mar.  2$,  i88z 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  so  good  a  work.  TIm 
author  has  been  fortunate  in  the  clear,  concise,  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  ha 
presented  the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  he  has  shown  good  judgment  in  the  amouoi 
of  matter  he  has  included  in  the  work. 

From  Prof.  D.  Garber,  Muhlenberg  College.  Allentown,  Pa.,  Jan.  31,  i8Si 

It  pleases  me  very  much.  Its  merits  are  many ;  it  is  short  yet  complete;  the  defij 
nitions  are  clear  and  the  demonstrations  are  simple. 

From  Prof.  Albert  MoCallay  Parsons  College.  Fairiield,  Iowa,  Jan.  8,  1882^ 

It  is  an  admirable  work  in  matter,  manner,  and  mechanical  make-up,  and  I  note 
several  improvements  over  the  old  edition  at  even  a  hasty  survey.  Of  the  general 
excellence  of  the  work  before,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  and  it  is  better  now. 
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WIDE   AWAKE 

(Only  $2.60  a  Year.) 

Advance  Bulletin,  1884,  for  Boys,  Girls,  and  Everybody. 

ILLUSTRATED  SERIAL  STORIES  FOR  1884: 

I.  A  Braye  Gikl.     By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phdps,  author  of  "Gates  Ajar,"  "Doctor 

Zay,"  "The  Story  of  Avis,"  etc. 
II.  A  District  Messknoer  Boy.    By  JameM  Oti». 
in.  Pahst  Bilukob.    By  "^.  H:' 

IV.  Pamrla^s  Fortitrk.    By  Mn.  TAkcy  C.  Lillie,  author  of  "Prudence,"  etc. 
V.  Hm  Thro  Triala.    (A  story  for  boys.)    By  J/rt.  Kate  Oannet  Wdlt. 
TI.  Ak  Historical  Serul.    (To  be^n  in  December.) 
Yn.  Ik  No-MamVLakd.    (A  wonder-story  for  little  folks.)    By  EJbridge  8,  Brooks. 


Among  the  purely  pictorial  attractions  will  be  fine  Froiitibpieces  from  the  studio  of 
F.  H.  JAtngrtn,  whose  A-Maying  and  Winter  BircU^  in  Wide  Awake,  attracted  so  much 
attention  in  1882.  W,  Parker  Boff/Uh  will  contribute  a  picture-serial,  entitled  Througi 
Frahcb  in  Sabots.  Miss  Jeuie  McDermott  has  prepared  a  novel  set  of  twelve  full-page 
pictures  under  the  title  The  Procession  of  the  ZooiAa  Joseph  PtntuU  has  sent  from 
Italy  some  twenty  interesting  and  beautiful  drawings  of  Child-Life  nr  Venice  ;  Henry 
Sandham  has  contributed  another  series,  illustrative  of  A  Winter  Garnital  in  Canada  ;  . 
and  Oeorge  Foeter  Barnes  has  just  completed  an  alphabet  of  novel  and  artistic  decorative 
initials. 

Many  valuable  oontribntions,  very  pleasant  reading  for  the  curious,  ave  in  hand: 
among  them  two  articles  about  Famous  Dwarfs,  and  one  about  Famous  Giantb,  by  Isaba 
Smiihsony  illustrated  by  Edmund  If.  Oarrett,  from  authentic  sources ;  The  Troubadoi7Ri\ 
by  Oeorge  Foster  Barnes^  illustrated  by  the  author;  The  Gypsies,  by  Mrs.  Catherwood^ 
giving  mudi  novel  matter,  the  illustrations  including  drawings  from  lifo-sketches  made 
among  the  gypsy  caves  of  Granada  the  past  winter. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  will  make  an  interesting  contribution  to  historical  literature^ 
tiirough  Wide  Awake,  in  the  form  of  several  articles  entitled  The  Story  of  Bostor 
Common. 

Mrs.  Clara  Doty  Bates  has  put  in  verse  Twelvr  of  .£80P*8  Fables.  These  fables 
have  a  setting  decoratively  novel  and  richly  pictorial. 

Twelve  of  Oeorge  MaeDonald's  lyrics  are  being  set  to  music  by  popular  foreign  com- 
posers, among  them  Reineeke^  Jadamokn^  Rheinbergery  Lachner^  JwigmanHy  and  Cowtn. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  secured  a  brilliant  line  of  short  stories,  travels,  practical 
articles,  illustrated  poems,  etc. ;  and  when  the  attractions  of  the  C.  Y.  F.  R.  U.  Reading 
Course,  with  its  seven  series  of  pithy  articles,  are  taken  into  account,  our  readers,  jou^g 
and  old,  may  feel  assured  of  a  year  of  rich  entertainment 


BOYS  AND  GIRL8I    CHRISTMAS  18  COMING  I 

Do  you  wish  to  make  a  handsome  present  to  some  companion  ?  Tou  can  obtain  one 
without  cost  by  persuading  some  friend  to  subscribe  for  one  or  more  of  D.  Lothrot 
t  Co.*8  Pictorial  Magazines.  You  can  easily  do  this,  because  these  magazines  suii 
every  age.    Send  for  Premium  List 

1.  For  those  too  young  to  read  for  themselves,  there  is  JB€lhyUind^  with  its  wealth 
of  wonderful  pictures  and  stories  for  Babies  to  see  and  hear ;  only  50  cents  a  yean 

2.  For  young  readers  there  is  our  TAtUe  Men  and  Women,  with  the  dainties! 
of  reading  and  nicest  of  pictures  for  those  beginning  to  read ;  $1.00  a  year. 

8.  For  younji  people  who  are  too  old  for  €>ur  Little  Men  and  Wotnen^ 
tiiere  is  The  Pansy ^  with  its  choice  stories  and  illustrations — as  the  little  people  say, 
"nice  as  nice  can  be  ** ;  75  cents  a  year. 

For  particulars,  send  a  postal  to 

D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  32  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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TIE  BEST  BOOKS  EOE  HOIE  SEiBIM, 

ADAPTED  TO  ALL  AGES. 

Oift-Books,  Sttuidard  Books,  the  Ltttast  Works  ot  Best  Authors,  chMim- 

inglj  illustrated  mnd  elegantly  bound,  »t  the  lowest  prices, 

are  published  by  D.  Lothrop  A  Co. 


Elegant  and  Desirable  Gift-Books^ 

Illubtbatbd  bt  Famous  Abtutb. 
Ideal  Poems.    $8.0a 
History  of  Christianity.    $8.00. 
Oat  of  Darkness  into  Liffht.    $8.00. 
Tennyson's  Pastoral  Songs.    1^.50. 
The  Weddinff^Day  Book.    $8.00. 
Old  Time  Days  and  Ways.    $1.60. 
Throuffh  Spain  on  Donkey-Baok.    $1.S0. 
The  Kinffdom  of  Home.    (Home  Poems  for 

HomeLovere.)    $6.00. 
A  Family  Flight  through  Spain.    By  B. 

£.  and  MIbb  Susan  Halk.    $3.50. 
The  Poet  and  the  Ohildren.    $5.00. 


YOUNG  FOLKS*  ANNUALS. 

More  than  100,000  Copies  Sold  Annually. 

Wide  Awake,  1SS3.  The  new  yolnme,  P. 
Larsrer  and  ronre  finely  lllosr rated  than  any 
previons  yolnme.  Illaminated  board  coren, 
$1.75;  extra  doth,  gilt,  $9JK. 

The  Pansy.  Edited  by  Mrs.  G.  R.  Aldsn 
(pansy).  Obromo-Iithograph  cover,  $1JU; 
cloth,  extra,  $1.7S. 


Our  Idttle  Ken  and  Women.  IDimiliiated 
board  covers,  $1.00;  extra  cloth,  gUt,  $3.00. 

Babyland.    Chroroo  board  coven,  76  cents; 

cloth,  extra,  %\M. 

Baby's  own  library,  fUl  of  everytbloe  that 
will  keep  baby  sweet  and  winsome  and  happy. 
Lovely  illnstrations.  el(>gant  paper,  and  ex- 
qnieiie  cover  by  O.  F.  Barnes.  Bound  volomes 
for  1888.  

Choice  Gift  Books  for  Tonng  People. 

CHARMINGLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  Poet  and  the  Children.    $5.oa 
Child  Lore.    $4.00. 
Blossoms  by  the  Way.   $8.00. 
Christmas  Snowflakes.    $3.00. 
New  England  Story-Book.    $S.00l 
Antograph  Birthday-Book.   $1.00. 
Boys'  and  Oirls'  Annual.    $3  ca 

Chantanqna    Yonng    Folks'    AnTiiiaV 

$1.50. 

John  Angelo  at  the  Water^Oolor  Bx- 

hibition.    $1.00. 
A  LitUe  Maid.    $1.00. 
Little  Folks'  Every-Day  Book.    $1.00. 
All  around  a  Palette. 


Delightfbl  Holiday  Books  for  the  Little  Folks  and  Toang  Folks.    OaUdoffU^  fm  on  ojpfHioatkm. 

D.  LOTHBOP  &  00.,  32  Franklin  Street,  Boston, 


BODY  AND  WILL: 


AN  ESSAY  CONCERNING  WILL 


METAPHYSICAL,  PHYSIOLOGICAL,  AJTD  PATHOLOGICAL 

ASPECTS. 

By  HENRY  MAUDSLET,  M.D. 
18ino>  eloth. 


New  York :  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  1,  8,  &  6  Bond  Street 

[JVST  . 
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FORTIETH     YEAR. 

Eclectic  Magazine 

OF 

FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

TELE  Foreign  Magazines  embody  the  most  scholarly,  vigorous,  and  searching  thought 
otf  the  age.  Through  the  medium  of  these  periodicals  the  best  work  of  the  great 
authors  of  Europe  passes,  as  a  rule,  before  it  is  finally  put  into  book-form.  It  is  the  abn 
<of  the  EcLKCTXC  Maoaxine  to  select  and  reprint  all  the  representative  articles  thus  given 
to  the  world.  The  subscriber  has  then  at  his  command  in  a  compact  form  the  best- 
digested  work  of  the  master-minds  of  the  age.  The  plan  of  the  Eclectic  includes  SCI- 
ENCE, ESSAYS,  REVIEWS,  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 
HISTORICAL  PAPERS,  ART  CRITICISM,  TRAVELS,  and 
POETRY.  SHORT  STORIES  will  be  used  from  time  to  time,  but  only 
when  those  of  superlative  excellence  can  be  found.  The  magazine  will  strive  earnestly 
to  meet  the  tastes  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  intelligent  classes,  and  to  present  articles 
by  the  leading  thinkers  on  both  sides  of  the  questions  absorbing  the  attention  of  the 
religious,  literary,  scientific,  and  art  world.  The  field  of  selection  will  be  mainly  the 
English  magazines,  reviews,  and  weeklies,  to  which  indeed  most  of  the  great  CJontinental 
authors  are  contributors.  But  articles  will  also  be  translated  from  the  French  and  Ger- 
man periodicals  for  publication  in  the  Eclsctic,  whenever  it  is  deemed  desirable.  The 
subjoined  lists  exhibit  the  principal  sources  whence  the  material  is  drawn,  and  the  names 
of  some  of  the  leading  authors  whose  articles  may  be  expected  to  appear : 


PEBI0DICAL8. 

QUABTKBLT  RbVIBW, 

bbitish  quabtbblt  rsvow, 
Kdihbuboh  Rcvibw, 

WBSTiriNBTER  RBVISW, 

CoNTmpOBABf  Rivnw, 

FORTNIOHTLT  RBVIBW, 

Ths  Ninbtbbkth  Obmtubt, 

POPULAB  SCIBNOB  RBVIBW, 

Blackw30d*s  Maoazimb, 

OOBRHILL  MaQAZINB. 

Maoiiillan's  Magazinb, 
Lonomam's  Maoazinb, 
19bw  Quartbblt  MAOAznni, 
Templb  Bab, 
Bbiabavia, 
Good  Wobds, 

LOMDOX  SOCIBTT, 
SATinCDAT  BBVIBW, 

Tub  Bpbotatob, 
Tbb  Acabbut. 
Thb  Athbmauv, 
Naturb, 
Kmowlbdob, 
Dab  Rahdobau, 

RbVUB  DBS  0BUX  MONDBt,  BTa,  BTO. 


AUTH0S8. 

BioHT  Boh.  W.  B.  Qladstoxtb, 

Alfbbd  TBNNTeOIf, 
PBOrFSSOB  HUXLBT, 

Pbovbssor  Ttndall, 
Richabd  a.  Proctor,  B.  A., 

J.  NORMAK  LOOKIBR,   F.B.8., 

Dr.  W.  B.  Cabpbhtbr, 
B.  B.  Ttlor, 

PboVBBSOR  max  M0LLBB, 

pbofe980r  owbn, 
Hatthbw  Arnou), 
Edward  A.  Frbbxan.  D.C.L., 
Jambb  Anthony  Fboudb, 
Thomas  Udohbs, 

AliOBBNON  ChaBLBS  SwUIBOKBB, 

WiLLiAX  Black, 
Mrs.  Oliphant, 
Cardinal  Nbwxan, 
Cardinal  Manniho, 
Mise  Thackbbat, 
Thomas  Habdt. 
Bobbrt  Buchanan, 

W.  H.  MAliLOOK. 

Evils  Labouiatb. 
Hbnrt  Tainb,  bto.,  btc. 


TIu  aim  of  ths  Fklectic  ia  to  he  inttrucHve  and  not  iensationaly  and  it  commends 
^f  partietdarly  to  Teachers,  Lawyers,  Clerffymen,  and  all  inteliiffeni  readers  who  desire  to 
*«p  abreast  of  the  intdlectual  progress  of  the  age, 

STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 

The  Edectie  comprises  each  year  two  large  volumes  of  over  1,700  pages.  Each  of 
tbese  volumes  contains  a  fine  steel  engraving,  which  adds  much  to  the  attraction  of  the 


TERMS :  Single  copies,  45  cents ;  one  copy,  one  year,  ^15 ;  ^vt  copies, 
po.  Trial  snbscription  for  three  months,  $1.  The  ECLECTIC  and  any 
?4  magazine  to  one  address,  $8.     'Postiige  free  to  all  subscribers. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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To  Readers  of 

"The  Popular   Science 
Monthly." 

We  want  you  to  subscribe 
for  the  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal, and  to  show  you  what 
it  is  like  we  will  send  a  back 
number  as  a  sample,  free. 
We  will  also  send  a  com- 
plete list  of  Books  on  Phrenology,  Physiognomy,  Mesmer- 
ism, Health,  etc. 

Send  address  on  a  postal-card  to 


FOWLER  &  WELLS,  Publishers, 

753  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  Editions  resdy: 

How  to  Keep  a  Store.  Embodying  the 
oondnBioDB  of  more  thu)  Thirty  Yean*  Ezperi- 
enee  tn  MerchuidiBing.  Bj  Samckl  H.  Tkut. 
12ino,  406  pages,  extra  doth,  |1.M. 

Traits  of  RepreseiitatiTe  Men.    With 
Portralta.    By  Obo««b  W.  Bukoat.  avtbor  of 
I     TWrfiiga." 


"Oir-Hand 

•«C>eedB  of  the  BaUa,'' 
ISmo,  extra  doth,  $1.50. 


'Crayon     6k«tchc«,*' 
'Pen  Portralta,**  ete. 


Just  Published: 

Health  in  the  Household ;  or.  Hygi- 
enic Cookery.  By  Susuina  W.  Dodds, 
M.  D.  12mo,  600  paffes,  extra  doth  or  oU-doth 
binding,  $2.00. 

The  best  work  on  the  healthAil  and  palaUble  prep- 
aration of  food  pabllahed. 

A  Bachelor's  Talks  aboat  Married 

Idfe  And  Things   Adjacent.     Tij  Key. 

William  Aikm an,  D.  D.     12mo,  extra  doth, 

$1.60. 

A  rIdL,  chatty  book,  with  many  hits  and  sngges- 
tkma  that  will  be  enjoyed. 

Horses:  their  Feed  and  their  Feet. 

A  Maonal  of  Horse  Hygiene,  invaloable  to  the 
Yetaran  and  the  Novice.  Pointing  out  the 
eanses  of  disease  and  how  to  prevent  and  ooan- 
teraofc  them.  By  O.  B.  Paos,  M.D^  with  a 
Treatise  and  Notes  on  Sboeinfr,  by  Sir  Oao.  Cox 
and  Col.  M.  C.  Wbld.  Illoatraied.  Paper,  60 
cents;  doth,  76  eenta. 

The  Movement  Cnre.     Embracini?  the 
History  and  Phllosophv  of  this  8y.stem  of  Medi- 
cal Treatment,  with  Examples  of  Singrle  Move- 
ments, the  Prindplee  of  Masaasre,  and  Directions 
for  their  Use  in  various  Forms  of  Chronic  Dis- 
eases ;  forming  a  Complete  Manual  of  Kzerdses, 
together  with  a  Summary  of  the  Prlndples  of 
General  Hygiene.    New  and  enlarged  edition. 
By  Gbobok  H.  Tatlob,  A.  M.,  M.  D.    $l.ft0. 
This  booL,  which  has  been  out  of  print,  Is  now 
repablished  vrfth  much  additional  matter. 
Massage.     Giving  the  Principles  and  Di- 
rections for  its   Application  in  all  Forms  of 
Chronic  Diseases.    By  Gan.  H.  Taylor,  M.  D. 
12mo,  $1.60.    Ready  Ui  December. 
This  subject  Is  now  attractlnfr  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention among  the  profession  and  the  people. 

By  mail,  poet-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,    Catologuet  on  appUeation. 

ADDuss  FOWLER  &  WELLS,  Publishers,  No.  753  Broadway,  New  York. 


Forty  Yeftn  ia  Phreaolofrr.  Emhnc- 
Ing  Recollections  of  Hiatoir,  Anecdote,  nd  Ex- 
perience. By  NxuBov  DiSBB.  ISnio^  exti* 
doth,  $1.00. 

For  Girls.  A  Spboial  PBTsioLoaT;  or» 
Supplement  to  the  Study  of  General  PfayaiolocT. 
By  Mrs.  K.  R.  SHXPHSUt.  12mo,  oxtia  eML 
$1.00. 

The  Nataral  Care  of  ConsBOiptioB, 
Rhenmatlam,  Briglit'a  IMsmma,  Con- 
stipation. W«keftUiKess»  etc    By  C  B. 

Paor,  M.D.,  author  of  ""How  to  Feed  tiio 
Baby."*    ISmo,  doth,  $1.00. 

How  to  Feed  the  Baby  to  make  It 
Healthy  And  Happy.  With  Health  Hints. 
By  C.  E.  PA€it,  M.  I>.  Third  edition,  mieed 
and  enlarged.  Paper,  00  cents;  extra  doUi, 
75  cents. 

A  New  Theory  of  the  OHgin  of  Spe- 
cies.   By  Bknjamix  G.  Fxbbis.    12mo,  axtim 

cloth,  $10)0. 

This  work  contiJns  a  rerlew  of  the  theories  of 
Darwin  and  others,  and  will  be  fimod  of  much  in* 
terest  to  all  who  are  Interested  in  the  subject 
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RECENTLY   PUBLISHED: 

HICHTEB'SINOBOAlflCGHElIZKnnr.    A  Text-Book  for  Studento.    Profo8M>r 
▼OH  KioHTSB,  University  of  BresUu.      Translated  fh)m  tiiird  German  edition  br 
Edoak  F.  Sxtth^  M.  a.  .Ph.D.)  Member  of  the  Chemical  Sodeties  of  Berlin  ana 
Paris ;  formerly  m  the  Laboratories  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.     89- 
Woodcuts,  and  Colored  Lithograph  of  Spectra.    12mo.    424  pages.    Price,  $2.00. 
%^  In  this  work  the  theories  and  fltcts  of  the  idenoe  are  presented  toffetber,  and  their  intimate  rela- 
tloDB  dearly  nhown.    The  periodio  system  of  Mendel^JelT  and  Lotbar  Meyer  conttitate  an  important 
feature.    The  thermo-ehemfcal  phenomens  of  the  various  groups  of  elements  also  receive  proper  consid- 
eration.   Favorabl4  (emu /or  iniroUuctUm* 

A   BCAlVnAIi  OF    PHTSIOAI.    AMB  Of OBOAiaC  GHEBOSTBT.     By 
Hkkrt  Wattb,  B.  a.,  F.  B.  S.,  £ditor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Sodety ;  author 
of  "  The  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,"  etc    Colored  Plate  of  Spectra  and  160  Wood  En- 
gravings.   12mo.    600  pages.    Cloth,  $2.50. 
%*  This  arork,  fonnded  on  the  weH-known  *^  Manna]  of  Chemlstiy  "  of  the  late  Professor  Fownes,  is 
tBtended  to  offer  to  the  stadent  commendug  the  study  of  chemiBtry  an  oatHne  of  the  general  prindples 
of  that  soience.  and  a  histoiy  <^  the  more  important  among  the  vanons  nmueroos  bodies  which  chemical 
investigations  have  made  known  to  us. 

WTTHE.    THE  1CIOR0800PI8T.    A  Manual  of  Microscopy  and  Compendium  of 
the  Microscopic  Sdenoes,  Micro-Mineralogy,  Micro- Chemistnr,  Biology,  Histology^ 
and  Practical  Medidne.     By  Joseph  H.  Wythe,  A.  M..  M.  D.     Fourth  edition.. 
(New  style,  lower  price.)    252  lUustrationa.    8vo.    Price,  cloth,  $8.00 ;  leather,  $4.00. 
%^  An  Index  and  Qlosssry  have  been  combined  in  this  edition,  so  as  to  be  a  sonroe  of  valoable  Infor- 
mation.   Notices  of  recent  additions  to  the  mtcroeoope,  together  with  the  genera  of  microscopic  plants^ 
have  been  given  in  an  Appendix. 

GHEBflSTBT:  InorMnle  and  C^MJiic     With  Experiments. 


r:  Inormnle  and  Onpadc*    Wit! 
By  Chjlblbs  L.  Blozasc.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London,  and  in 
the  Department  for  Artillery  Studies,  Woolwich.    Fifth  edition.   With  nearly  800  £n*> 
gravings.    Cloth,  $8.75 ;  leather,  $4.76. 
%•  A  aiost  complete  Text-Book  for  Schoola  and  Colleges.   I^avorabU  Urmt/br  UUrodvttion, 

^^  For  sale  by  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  free  upon  recdpt  of  price.  Correspondence  invited  in 
rsfereaoe  to  introduction  of  books  in  schools  and  colleges.  Oatalogaes  of  works  on  Chemistry,  Medldns^ 
Dentist,  Phsrmacy,  etc,  sent  upon  application. 

p.  BLAKISTON,  SON  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS,  1012  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

THE  AMERICAN. 

JOUBHAL  OF  LiTERATUBE,  SCIENCE,  THE  ARTS,  AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS; 

Philadelphia  :   Weekly  Editions,  Saturdays. 
EUabliahed  October^  1880.  Fcmrth  year  br^un  October  Uth^  1888: 


The  American  has  established  for  itself  a  more  than  national  repute.  Its  contents 
oonsbt  of  original  matter,  written  expressly  for  its  colamns.  It  is  not  the  reprint  of  a. 
daily  newspaper. 

Among  the  regnlarly  maintained  Departments  arc : 


SeHewofthe  Week, 

Fdilarial  ArUclee.  Temperate  but  ear- 
nest discussion  of  important  publio  questions 
and  themes. 

Weekltj  SUee.    Minor  editorial  comment. 

Special  ArUelee,  On  a  wide  variety  of 
topios,  including  the  phases  of  Social  Life, 
Alt,  Sdenoe,  Literature,  etc.,  etc 

Special  Correepondence. 

Jieviewe  of  Booke. 

Science,  A  department  regularly  fur- 
nished under  the  editorial  charge  of  Professor 
Angelo  Heilprin,  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sdenoes. 


Art,  A  department  under  the  oversight 
of  a  competent  critic  and  trained  teacher  of 
art. 

Music. 

The  Drama, 

Avthors  and  PubUshers,  A  oOncise  sum- 
mary of  interesting  data  relating  to  books, 
periodicals,  announcements  of  publishers,  the- 
work  of  authors,  etc. 

Financial  and  Trade  Review,  A  sum> 
mary  report  of  definite  and  trustworthy  datiu 
In  finance  and  trade. 

Drift,  Scijntifio,  Areheeolojfical,  Per- 
sonal, and  other  timely  and  interebting  items.. 


THE  AMERICAN  kas  16  psffes,  handsomely  printed  on  toned  paper*. 
Snbacriptiony  $3*00  per  annnm;  ^1.50  per  six  months* 


All  eommunioationB  should  be  addressed  to 

THE  AMERICAN, 

Ofice,  1018  Ckestnnt  St.  Post-Office  Box  1«90,  Philadelphia,  Pa*^ 
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"^THE  BEST  THOUeHTS  OF  THE  BEST  THINKERS  OF  THE  AGL 

~^  THE  MOST  BMIHSKT  UTINO  AVTBOBS,  UwOk  M 


Prof.  Max  M ullbb, 

James  Avthomt  Fboudi,  William  Black, 

Prof.  HUXLBT,  MiM  Thackbrat, 

Richard  A.  Pboctob,  ICrs.  Mulock-Craik, 

Prof.  GoLDWiN  Smith,  Oborob  MacDonald, 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Oladstoke,  Mrs.  Oliphakt, 

Edward  A.  Fhbbmah,  Mrs.  Albxandbb, 

Prof.  Ttndall,  Jbam  Inoblow, 

Dr.  W.  B.  Carpbntbr,  Thomas  Hardt, 

FHANCES  POWXB  COBBB,  W.  H.  MaLLOCX, 


Thb  DuKB  or  Abotll,  Matthbw  Abrol,d, 

j.  nobmam  locktbb, 
Framcis  W.  Nbwmam, 
Alfrbd  Russbu.  Wauagi 
Francis  Oaltom, 
P.  O.  Haxibtos. 
W.  W.  8tobt» 
RirsKiN, 

TBNNTSOir, 

Bbowmimo, 


mod  nuuiy  others,  are  represented  In  the  pages  of 


LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 


In  1884  Thb  Living  Aob  enters  upon  the  forty-first  year  of  Ito  pubHcaUon.  It  has  constantly  reeefrl 
the  warm  commendation  and  support  of  the  best  men  and  Journals  of  the  country,  and  has  naet  with  si 
Interrupted  success.    A  Wbbklt  Maoazinb  of  sixty-four  pages,  It  gives  mors  than 

double-column  octavo  pages  of  reading-matter  yearly,  forming  four  large  volumes.  It  presents  In  an  Inezpei 
sive  form,  considering  iu  great  amount  of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing  to  its  weekly  issue,  and  with 


•ati^/aetory  compUtenett  attempted  by  no  other  publication,  the  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Critidams,  Tkle 

Bketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery,  Poetry,  Scientific,  Biographical,  Historical,  i     *  *^ 

from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 


.  and  Political  Infonnatlfll 


During  Uie  coming  year  Serial  and  Short  Stories  by  the  I/eading  Foreign  Authors  will  be  giva 
together  with  an  amount 

XTxxAppzroArOlxecl.  J^y  axxjt  otlxez*  Z*ox*lodlo«UL 

in  the  world,  of  the  most  valuable  TJterary  and  Scientific  matter  of  the  day,  from  the  pens  of  the  foreiso^ 
EssayUtB,  Scientists,  Critics,  Discoverers,  and  Editors,  above  named  and  many  others,  representiog  tmr\ 
•department  of  Knowledge  and  Progress. 

The  importance  of  Thb  Livino  Aob  to  everv  American  reader,  as  the  only  sat Isfaetorlljr fresh  aa^ 
complete  compilation  of  a  generally  inaccessible  but  indispensable  current  literature  ~  ifufiirp«3uoM 
because  It  embraces  the  productions  of 

in  all  branches  of  Literature*  Sd^ce,  Art  and  Politics —is  sufBcloutly  indicated  by  the  following  reeent 

^THB  Ltvnro  A  SB  flourishes  in  even  more  than  "TlMbeRtsndfrodiest  tboo^itsof  tbedayaresnred 
youthful  vigor,  it  is  the  most  valuable  treasury  of  a  place  in  Its  page*,  and  whatever  there  Is  of  interest  U 
foreign  periodical  literature  existing.    It  has  become    the  literary  and  scientific  world  is  spread  before  Is 


indispensable.  "—iVeis  Fbtrk  Obterter. 

**  From  the  first  It  has  siistamed  the  highest  character.  * 
Its  readers  are  ^applied  with  the  be«t  literature  of  the 
day.  .  There  Is  nothina  noteworthy  in  Mlence.  art. 
literatnre,  biograoby,  philosophy,  or  religion,  that  can- 
not be  fonndin  it.  .  It  alves in  accessibis  form  the  best 
thonght  of  the  age."  —  The  Churchman,  New  York. 

**  11  becomes  more  and  more  necessary,  as  well  as  vain- 
able,  as  the  field  of  periodical  literature  broadens.  .  It 
has  no  peer.** — Zion*$  Jleraid,  Boston, 

*'  It  standii  easily  at  the  liead  of  its  class,  and  deserves 
Its  prosperity."—  The  ConffregationaKst,  Boston. 

**  Among  all  miscellaneous  llteratnre  we  know  of  no 
•eqiuti  to  Thb  Livixo  Aoa  for  variety  of  lnfc«-matlon, 
depth  of  Interest. and  parity  of  tone.  .  It^  pases  are  suf- 
ficient to  keep  any  reader  abreast  with  the  bent  printed 
thonghts  of  the  best  of  our  contemporary  writer)*.  .  It  Is 
the  gre-U  eclectic  of  the  wotia."^£piseopai  Register, 
FMladelphia. 

**  It  stands  quite  at  the  head  of  its  cUira  of  maga* 
sines.  .  The  ablest  essays  nnd  reviews  of  the  day  aze  to 
be  fonnd  here."—  The  Presbyterian,  Philadefphia. 

'^  It  Is  one  of  the  best  investments  of  the  age.  .  It 
enables  its  reiders  to  keep  fnlly  abreast  of  tlie  best 
thought  nnd  literature  of  civilisaUon."—  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, Pittsbargh,  ,  ... 

**  So  other  iieriodlcal  gives  so  diversified  a  view  of 
«nrrent  literature,  iiut  by  abridt^nents.  but  by  publtsli- 
Ing  ontlrs  the  best  essays,  crlticiiims,  disousaJons.  short 
atorles,  and  serial  romances  of  the  day.  .  It  is  for 
readers  of  limited  leisure  or  purse  the  most  convenient 
and  available  means  of  po6Se8«ing  themselves  of  the  very 


readers."*— Awfoa  JoumdL 

"No  otlier  peilodtcal  can  compare  with  It  in  InfnesI 
and  value."— Am/os  TraveOtT. 

*•  Every  year  strengtliens  its  bold  upon  popular  fSvoc 
Every  one  of  its  fifty*two  nnmbecs  brings  sometliini 
a  hioh  one  must  read  to  know  what  Is  being  tlkongbt  ol 
and  talked  of.  .  It  is  indispensable  in  every  bonsdioM 
where  any  attempt  is  made  to  keep  up  with  the  correal 
thonght  of  theday."— ifer</'erd  Comrant. 

"  Foremost  of  the  ecleetlo  periodtcsls  "—jr.  r.  WerU. 

**  Mo  resder  who  makes  himself  familiar  with  Its  caa« 
tents  csn  Inek  the  means  of  a  sound  literary  caltore."-' 
New  York  7Vt6«Ne. 

"  It  U  edited  with  great  skill  snd  care,  and  Its  weekl] 
aT>pearance  Rives  it  certain  advantages  orer  iu  monlhili 
rivals."— ^/6aff|r  ^r«Bi. 

**  It  more  thnn  holds  its  own  In  tlie  fsce  of  an  rtrtii^ 
snd  tlMt  solelv  on  acoonnt  of  Its  IhCrinsle  merUs."-' 
Philadelphia  Times. 

■"ThroTTgh  its  pages  ahMie,  it  Is  poaslble  fo  be  as  well 
Informed  in  cnrrent  literature  ss  bv  the  perosal  of  a  lool 
llHof  monthUeS."-PMted^(pMa  hqmirer. 

'*  A  repository  of  choice  readimr-matter  presented  hi  i 
form  and  nt  a  cost  which  combine  to  make  it  one  of  tM 
most  popular  of  Amertein  publications.  .  The  tai^  tt 
a  wl<fe  one,  embracing  hiKtorv,  science,  flcdoo.  travel* 
and  every  department  of  literature."—  Trow  Tiwus. 

**It  furnishes  a  comoleie  oompilaUoa  of  an  Indispen^ 
sable  literature."—  Chteago  Evening  Jomrmal. 

**  As  much  in  the  forefront  of  eclectic  pnbUeatkios  si 
at  its  start  forty  5  ears  sgo."— Omc^iuMtff  Gasette. 

''  Remarkably  cheep  for  the  guallty  and 


best  resniu of  curren t  criticism,  pbiionqphy^ science,  and    ren ding  f umislied." — Montreal  Gazette. 
llt(*rature."^ Presbyterian  Banner,  PUttburgh.  "  It  altords  Uie  l>est.  the  cbeiipe#t,and  mosteonsfPHsl 

"  It  is  simoly  lavoluable,  bringing  to  us  as  It  does,  means  of  keering  abreast  with  the  profresaof  tboo^ 
week  tiy  week,  the  very  cream  of  all  the  current  litera-  in  all  Its  phases  '^— North  Amerieam,  Pkiladeipkia.  ^ 
ture  of  the  d  iv."  —  The  Uvina  Church,  Chicago.  '*  It  seem^  to  Increase  in  excellence  as  it  grows  older." 

"WorlscomTiendfitoryof  THBLtviKOAcBftrellkead-    ^Milwaukee  Republican- Sentinel. 
Jective4  ap'>li  m1  i  o  fine  gold."— C^rrVton  Leader,  Boston.       "  It  is  by  odds  the  best  periodical  in  the  WOtM.  .  It  bat 

"  It  is  ii  viMtor  that  Is  alwnvs  the  more  welcome  the  no  rival:  it  siands  alone  in  its  excellenoe."— Jforatsf 
longer  It  oomes."—  ChrUlian  at  Work,  New  York.  Star,  Wiimington,  N.  C. 

PiTBLiSHBD  Wbeklt  St  $8.00  a  year,  free  qf  postage, 

49-TO  NEW  8UBSCBIBEKS  for  the  year  1884,  rendtting  before  Jan.  I,  the  weekly  nnmben 
of  1333  issued  after  the  receipt  of  their  subscriptions,  will  be  sent  grcUis, 

CLUB  PRICES  FOR  THE  BEST  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

["  Possessed  of  'Littbll's  Livino  Aob,*  and  of  one  or  other  of  our  vlradoos  American  moothhss,! 
subscriber  will  find  himself  in  command  of  the  whole  sittiation.**—  Philadelphia  Evening  BnUetin.] 

For  $10.50.  Thb  Liviwo  Aob  and  any  one  of  thv  four-dollar  monthly  magar.ii>es  (or  Harnef^s  Weeklf\ 
or  Bnenr)  will  be  sent  for  a  year,  with  postaee  prepaid  on  both;  or,  for  $9.50,  The  Liviho  Aob  and  tlM 
Si,  IRcholas  or  LippincotVs  Monthly,  postpaid. 

AoDREbs  L.ITTELL  &  CO.,  31  Bedford  St.»  Boston. 


15 
JUST  PUBUSHEDt 


Electricity  in  Theory  and  Practice, 

Or  The  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering, 

A  clear  explanation  of  the  scientific  principles  and  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  Electricity* 

By  Lieutenant  BRADLEY  A.  FISKE,  U.  S.  N. 

8vo,  cloth.    180  Illustrations.    Prioe,  |2.50. 

D.  TAN  NOSTRAia>,  PnblUherp 

23  Murray  And  27  Warren  Streets,  NJEW  TQRK. 


Complete  Cstalogae  of  Electrical  Books  will  be  Bcot  to  anj  address  on  applicatioo. 


JOSEPH  fHLuynrs 

"^  STEEr'PENS. 

8old  by  all  Dealers  throughout  the  World  I 
Gold  Medal.  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 


for  Fine  Writing,  No.  I,  303,  ana  Zadks,  170.    For  Broad  Writing, 
294, 389,  ama  stub  point,  849.   For  General  Writing,  332,  404, 

390,  and  Falcon,  878,  908.     Oifur  styki  tatuUaU  hatuU. 

9*  Sample  Cards,  Price-lisUt  etc.,  fumMud  on  application. 

iOSEPfl  BILLOn  &  SONS,  91  JlM  SL,  M  Tort  flMT  BOE;  Solt  Aial 


MICROSCOPES! 


— The  most  fastidious  smokers  among 
all  nations  and  all  grades  of  men  agree  that 

the  tobacco  grown  on  the  Golden  Tobacco  j^  TCI  pCpnpCC  FIP|  11  fil  A^F^ 

Belt  of  North  Carolina  is  the  most  delicious        ^^  ItLWlUrW,  MtLU  ULAWW, 
and  refined  for  pipe  or  cigarette  use  in  the        MP     MAGIC  LANTERNSf 
world.    Lighter  than  Turkish,  more  fragrant  ^J^       BAROMETERS 
than  Havana,  freer  from  nitrates  and  nloo- ;  JHw         v  u  e  D  sa  /\ sa  CTe  D  a 
tme  than  any  other,  it  is  just  what  the  con-  |yy  _      TMEIimUmtTtlf  Of 
noisseur  praises  and  the  habitual  smoker    ^MSPFDRAWINQ   INSTRUMENTSf 

wd  appeara  ta  their  celebrated  Durham  |»''*"'"J2Sr5jSBE5napp'lffiai5?"*^'" 
brand  knows  the  world  over  as  Blackwell's  ^i  ipr  M  fii  ^f\  OPTICIANS, 
Dortwm  Long  Cot  |MUC.bN    Ob    UU  PHILADA. 
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NEW    BOOKS. 


The  Modern  Applications  of  Electricity. 

By  E.  HospiTALiBB.  NetJD  edition^  revised^  with  many  Additions.  Translated  by 
Jalius  Maier,  Ph.  D.  V.ol.  I.  ELEOTRIO  GENERATORS,  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT.  Vol.  II.  TELEPHONE:  Vabious  Appuoations,  Electrical 
Tbansmission  of  Enbbgt.  Two  vols.,  8yo.  With  namerous  lUostrations. 
$8.00. 

The  English  Grammar  of  William  Cobbett. 

Oarefolly  revised  and  annotated  by  Alfbbd  Atbbb.     ISmo.    Cloth  extra,  $1.00. 

Gobbett'8  Grammar  is  known  to  be  the  one  book  on  English  Grammar  that  b  amnstn^ 
and  readable,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  remarkable  for  the  clearness  with  which  it  dis- 
cusses the  questions  that  peiplex  all  students  of  English  composition.  The  present  edition 
is  enriched  with  valuable  notes  by  Mr.  Alfred  Ayres,  well  known  as  the  author  of  the 
popular  **  Verbalist"  and  "  Orthoepist." 

Fair  Words  about  Fair  Woman. 

GATHERED  FROM  THE  POETS  BY  O.  B.  BUNCE.  With  Nine  niastra- 
tions  from  Designs  by  Will  H.  Low.    Large  12mo.    Oloth,  extra  gilt,  $8.00. 

A  collection  of  poems  in  exaltation  of  woman,  gathered  from  English,  American^ 
Italian,  French,  German,  and  other  poets,  choicely  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound. 

The  Sonnets  of  John  Milton. 

Edited  by  Mask  Pattison.    With  Portrait  after  Vertne.     Parchment  Series. 

Antique,  gilt  top.    $1.25. 

"  A  charming  edition  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  series  of  poems  in  the  language 
by  the  person  most  qualified  of  all  men  living  to  be  its  editor.  Mr.  Pattison  does  all  that 
we  could  wish,  and  no  more.  ...  If  any  one  requires  either  more  or  less,  he  must  indeed 
be  difficult  to  satisfy."— Po/^  AfaU  Oaxetie, 

The  Parchment  Shakspere. 

Vols.  VIII,  IX,  X.  Parchment  antique,  gilt  top,  $1.26  each.  Volumes  eleven 
and  twelve  wUl  be  ready  shortly,  completing  the  work. 

Belinda. 

A  Novel.  By  Rhoda  Broughton,  author  of  "  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower,"  etc. 
12mo.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

Arius  the  Libyan : 

AN  IDYL  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH.     12mo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

A  remarkable  historic  romance  of  the  latter  part  of  the  third  and  beginning  of  tbe^ 
fourth  century,  written  with  great  power,  and  affording  stirring  pictures  of  the  times.  It 
is  the  first  book  of  the  author,  who  is  certain  to  be  hailed  as  a  new  light  in  our  literary 
firmament 


New  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  1,  8,  &  5  Bond  Street 
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NEW    BOOKS. 


Conflict  in  Nature  and  Life: 

A  STUDY  OF  ANTAGONISM  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THINGS. 
For  the  Elacidation  of  the  Problem  of  Good  and  Evil,  and  the  Beconoilia- 
tion  of  Optimism  and  Pessimism.     12mo,  cloth.    $2.00. 

**  This  anon3nD<m8  work  is  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  an  ethical  essay  upon 
human  life  in  connection  with  the  order  of  nature.  It  is  a  philosophical  inquiry  into  the 
constitution  of  natural  things,  as  it  bears  on  the  fundamental  problems  of  gOMod  and  evil.*' 
—Popular  Science  MwMy. 

The  Foundations  of  Religious  Belief. 

The  Methods  of  Natural  Theology  vindicated  against  Modern  Objections.  The 
Bishop  Paddock  Lectures,  1888.  By  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Wiuson,  D.  D.,  Pres- 
byter Diocese  of  Central  New  York,  and  Professor  in  Cornell  University. 
12mo,  cloth.    $1.50. 

Mediaeval  Civilization. 

By  Geobgb  Babton  Adams,  Professor  of  History  in  Dmry  College,  Mo.  New 
YoLUHK  IN  HisTOBT  PsDiBBs.    18mo,  cloth,  flexible.    45  cents. 

COJVTWiVr/^.— Introduction ;  General  C?haracter  of  the  Period ;  The  Holy  Roman 
Empire ;  The  Roman  Church  and  Christianity ;  The  Germans ;  Charlemagne ;  Attempts 
at  National  Organization ;  The  Feudal  System ;  The  Empire  and  the  Church ;  The  Cru- 
sades ;  The  Revival  of  Learning ;  The  Growth  of  Commerce  and  its  Results ;  The  Rise  of 
tbe  Nations ;  The  Church  and  the  Reformation ;  Conclusion. 

Christian  Literature  Primers,  Vol.  III. 

EdUed  hy  Profetwr  P.  FISHER,  D.  D. 

THE  POST-NICENE  GREEK  FATHERS,  a.  d.  325-750.  By  the  Rev. 
GsoBOE  A.  Jackson.     18mo,  cloth.     60  cents. 

YOLDMES  PREVIOrSLT  ISSUBn: 

Vol.  I.  THE  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS  AND  THE  APOLOGISTS  OF  THE  SECOND 

CENTURY,  A.  n.  95-180.     Cloth.     60  cents. 
Vol.  n.  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  THIRD  CENTURY,  a.  n.  180-826.    Cloth.    60 

cents. 

Tlie  Home  Library. 

Forming  the  eleventh  volume  of  "  Appletons'  Home  Books."  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    By  Abthub  Peitn,  editor  of  '*The  Rhymester." 

C0NTENT8.^k  Flea  for  the  Best  Books ;  On  the  Buying  and  Owning  of  Books ; 
On  Reading ;  On  Fiction  (with  a  LUi  of  a  Hundred  Beat  Novels) ;  On  the  Library  and  its 
Furniture;  On  Book-binding;  On  the  Making  of  Scrap-Books;  On  Diaries  and  Family 
Records ;  On  the  Lending  and  Marking  of  Books ;  Hints  Here  and  There ;  Appendix- 
List  of  Authors  whose  Works  should  be  found  in  the  Home  Library. 

l^mo,  cloth.    Illuminated  cover.     60  cents. 
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THE 


POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 

CONDUCTED  BY  E.  L  AND  W.  J.  YOUMANS. 


Thb  Populab  Scibnoe  Monthly  was  established  a  dozea  years  ago  to  bring 
before  the  general  public  the  results  of  sdentific  thought  on  manj  larg^  and 
important  questions  which  could  find  no  expression  in^the  current  periodicals. 
Scientific  inquiry  was  penetrating  many  new  fields,  extending  impoitant  knowl- 
edge, and  profoundly  affecting  opinion  upon  numberless  questions  of  speculative 
and  practical  interest.  It  was  the  policy  of  this  magazine  at  the  outset^  and 
has  been  constantly  adhered  to  since,  to  obtain  the  ablest  statements  from  the 
most  distinguished  scientific  men  of  all  countries  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
higher  problems  of  investigation.  Leaving  the  dry  and  technical  details  of  sci- 
ence, which  are  of  chief  concern  to  specialists,  to  the  journals  devoted  to  them, 
Thb  Populab  Soibnoe  Monthly  has  dealt  with  those  more  general  and  prac- 
tical subjects  which  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance  to  the  people  at 
large. 

That  which  was  at  first  a  dubious  experiment  has  now  become  an  assured 
and  permanent  success.  Our  Monthly  is  the  acknowledged  organ  of  progres^ve 
scientific  ideas  in  this  country.  Beceived  with  favor  at  the  outset,  it  has  gone 
on  increasing  in  circulation  and  in  infiuence,  until  its  power  is  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged in  the  highest  departments  of  intellectual  activity,  and  its  leadership  is 
recognized  in  the  great  work  of  liberalizing  and  educating  the  popular  mind. 

Making  neither  sensational  appeals  nor  fiaidng  announcements,  we  may  now 
refer  to  its  course  in  the  past  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  will  continue 
to  discuss  in  the  same  earnest  and  fearless^  but  always  respectful  manner,  the 
various  important  questions  falling  within  its  scope  that  are  entitled  to  the 
intelligent  consideration  of  thinking  people.  The  twenty-three  volumes  now 
published  constitute  the  best  library  of  advanced  scientific  knowledge  to  be 
found  in  any  country,  and  each  new  volume  is  certain  to  prove  of  increadng 
interest  and  value. 

Science  is  the  great  agency  of  improvement  in  this  age,  private  and  public, 
individual,  social,  professional,  and  industrial.  In  its  irresistible  progress  it 
touches  everywhere,  and  affects  everybody.  It  gives  law  to  the  material  inter- 
ests of  the  community,  and  modifies  its  ideas,  opinions,  and  beliefs,  so  that  all 
have  an  interest  in  being  informed  of  its  advancement.  Those,  therefore,  who 
desire  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  thought  in  these  stirring  times, 
when  new  knowledge  is  rapidly  extending,  and  old  errors  are  giving  way,  will 
find  that  they  can  keep  informed  only  by  subscribing  for  Thb  Populab  Sciekcb 
Monthly.  

Terms:  $5.00  per  Annum. 

Volume  XXIV  begins  with  the  November  number.  Subscriptions  may  begin 
at  any  time. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

1,  3,  «fr  5  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Culture  Demanded  by  Modern  Life : 

A  SEBDES  or  ADDBX8SX8  AND  ABOVMXHTS  OM 

THE    CLAIMS    OF   8GIENTIFIG    EDUCATION. 

Edited  by  Professor  £•  L.  YOUMANS. 

12ino,  doth. 


$2.00. 


CONTENTS: 


Mental  DiBcipliue  in  Education. 
By  Professor  £.  L.  Youmans. 

Importance  of  the  Stndy  of  Phjsios. 

By  JoHH  Tykdall,  LL.  D.,  F.  B.  8. 
Educational  Claims  of  Botanical  Sdenoe. 

3j  Abthub  Hxhfbxt,  F.  B.  S. 
Method  of  Studying  Zoology. 

By  Tboicas  H.  Huzlst,  LL.  D.,  F.  B.  8. 

Importance  of  the  Study  of  Physiology. 
By  Jamks  Paobt,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  8. 

Observations  on  the  Education  of  the  Judg- 
ment. 
By  Professor  Fabadat,  F.  B.  8. 

Influence  of  the  History  of  Science  upon  In- 
teUectual  Eduoatiou. 

By  William  Whbwell,  D.  D.,  F.  B.  S. 
Importance  of  the  Study  of  Economic  Science. 

By  W.  B.  HoDOfiON,  LL.  D. 
On  Political  Education. 

By  Herbbbt  Spehobr. 

Early  Mental  Training,  and  the  Studies  best 
Fitted  for  it 
By  F.  A,  P.  Babnabd,  LL.  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  College. 

Development  of  Ideas  in  Physical  Science. 
By  Justus  von  Libbio, 

Observations  on  the  Scientific  Study  of  Hu- 
man Nature. 
By  Professor  E.  L.  Youmans. 
[apfbndix  :] 
University  Studies. 

By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Ubbsciibl,  Bart,  F.  B.  S. 


General  Influence  of  Soientifio  Culture. 
By  Gbobob  E.  Paget,  M.  D. 

Order  of  Discovery  in  the  Progress  of  Knowl- 
edge. 

By  Ubbbbbt  Spbnobb. 
Deficiencies  of  Clerical  Education. 

By  John  W.  Dbapbb,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Physiological  Basis  of  Primary  Education. 

By  Edwabd  Sbouin,  M.  D. 
Modem  Collegiate  Studies. 

By  Fbancis  Wayland,  D.  D. 
Thoroughness  of  InteUectual  Attainment 

By  Professor  A.  Db  Moboan. 
Educational  Uses  of  Museums. 

By  Edwabd  Fobbbs,  F.  B.  8. 
Claims  of  Science  in  Education. 

By  H.  B.  H.  Prince  Albxbt. 
Culture  of  the  Senses. 

By  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  President  of  Har- 
vard University. 

Classical  and  Modem  Culture. 

By  Professor  Goldwin  Smtth. 
Hints  on  Early  Physiological  Study, 

By  Professor  H.  W.  Acland. 
Study  of  Classical  Languages. 
.    Bj  Lord  Maoaulat. 

Evidence,  given  before  the  English  Public 
Schools  Commission,  of 
Professor  William  B.  Cabpenteb, 
Sir  Chables  Ltell, 
Dr.  M.  Fabapay, 
Professor  Richard  Owen,  and 
Dr.  Joseph  Hookbb. 


"  The  importance  of  giving  a  larger  space  to  scientific  subjects  in  our  educational  courses 
is  being  every  year  more  and  more  felt  and  acknowledged.  In  place  of  the  excess  of  verbal 
acquisition  and  mechanical  recitation,  we  need  more  thinking  about  things ;  and,  in  place  of 
much  that  is  irrelevant,  antiquated,  and  unpractical  in  our  system  of  study,  there  is  needed 
a  larger  infu-ion  of  the  living  and  avulable  truth  which  belongs  to  the  present  time.  A 
conviction  of  the  extent  of  its  defects  and  needs  has  led  many  of  the  most  eminent  thinkers 
to  criticise  the  existing  educational  system,  and  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  various  sciences  to 
mcreasing  consideration.  These  opinions  have  generally  been  expressed  in  the  form  of  lec- 
tures and  incident^  arguments,  which  are  not  convenient  of  access ;  and  a  belief  that  it 
would  be  a  useful  service  at  this  time  to  collect  some  of  the  most  important  of  them  has  led 
to  the  present  compilation." — From  the  Pre/aee, 
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D.,  APPLETON    &   CO. 

HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED: 
I. 

Volume  HI  of  the  New  Revised  Edition  of 

Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 
States. 

8vo.     Cloth,  uncut,  gilt  top,  $2.50. 

In  this  edition  of  his  great  work  the  author  has  made  extensive  changes  in 
the  text,  condensing  in  places,  enlarging  in  others,  and  carefully  revising.  It 
is  practically  a  new  work,  embodying  the  results  of  the  latest  researches,  and 
enjoying  the  advantage  of  the  author^s  long  and  mature  experience.  The  origi- 
nal octavo  edition  was  published  in  twel/oe  volume.  The  present  edition  will  be 
completed  in  nx  volumes^  each  volume  containing  about  twice  as  much  matter. 

II. 

A  Praetieal  Treatise  on  Materia 
Mediea  and  Therapeutics. 

Fifth  Edition.  Revisbd,  enlarged,  and  adapted  to  "The 
New  Phabmacopceia."  By  Roberts  Bartholow,  A.  M.,  M.  D-, 
Professor  of  Materia  Mediea  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  etc.,  etc.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Cloth,  $5.00 ;  sheep» 
$6.00. 

FROM  PREFACE  TO  FIFTH  EDITION. 
**The  appearance  of  the  sixth  decennial  revision  of  the  'United  States 
Pharmacopoeia '  has  imposed  on  me  the  necessity  of  prepariug  a  new  edition  of 
this  treatise.  I  have  accordingly  adapted  the  work  to  the  official  standard,  and 
have  also  given  to  the  whole  of  it  a  careful  revision,  incorporating  the  more 
recent  improvements  in  tbe  science  and  art  of  therapeutics.  Many  additions 
have  been  made,  and  parts  have  been  rewritten.  These  additions  and  changes 
have  added  about  one  hundred  pages  to  the  body  of  the  work,  and  increased 
space  has  been  secured  in  some  places  by  the  omission  of  the  references.  In  tbe 
new  material,  as  in  the  old,  practical  utility  has  been  the  ruling  principle,  but 
the  scientific  aspects  of  therapeutics  have  not  been  subordinated  to  a  utilitarian 
empiricism.  In  the  new  matter,  as  in  the  old,  careful  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  physiological  action  of  remedies,  which  is  regarded  as  the  true  bads 
of  all  real  progress  in  therapeutical  science ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  not 
been  unmindful  of  tbe  contributions  made  by  properly  conducted  clinical  obser- 
vations." 
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%•  We  udU  send  THE  JTJSW  YORK  MEDICAL  JOURJ^AL 
free  from  October  1,  1883,  to  January  1,  1884,  to  aU  J^ew  Sub- 
scribers who  send  us  tJieir  names,  uuUh  the  amount  necessary  for 
subscription  for  the  year  1884- 


THE 


ITEW  YORK  lEDICAI  JOURirAI, 

A    WEEKLY  REVIEW  OF  MEDICINE. 


THK    FEATURKS    OF   THIS    JOURNAL    ARK: 

LECTURES.— The  frequent  publication  of  material  of  this  sort  is  a  prominent  feature, 
and  pains  are  taken  to  choose  such  as  will  prove  valuable  to  the  reader. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS.— In  accepting  articles  of  that  class,  regard  is  had 
nK>re  particularly  to  the  wants  of  the  general  practitioner,  and  all  the  special  branches 
of  medidne  are  duly  represented. 

BOOK  NOTICES.— Current  publioaUons  are  noticed  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and  witii  the 
sole  view  of  giving  information  to  the  reader. 

CLINICAL  REPORTS  are  also  a  regular  feature  of  the  Journal,  embracing  clinical 
records  from  the  various  hospiuls  and  clinics,  not  only  of  New  York,  but  of  various 
other  dties,  together  with  clinical  contributions  from  private  practice. 

EDITORIAL  ARTICLES  are  numerous  and  carefully  written,  and  we  are  able  to  give 
timely  consideration  to  passing  events. 

MINOR  PARAGRAPHS. — Under  this  heading  are  given  short  comments  and  notes  on 
passing  events. 

NEWS  ITEMS  contain  the  latest  news  of  interest  to  the  profession. 

OBITUARY  NOTES  announce  the  deaths  which  occur  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession, 
with  a  brief  history  of  each  individual  when  practicable. 

SOCIETY  PROCEEDINGS  are  given  promptly,  and  those  of  a  great  number  of  societies 
figure.  At  the  same  time  we  select  for  publication  only  such  as  we  think  profitable  to 
our  readers. 

REPORTS  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  MEDICINE  constitute  a  feature  of  the  Journal 
which  we  have  reason  to  think  is  highly  valued  by  our  readers. 

MISCELLANY  includes  matter  of  general  interest,  and  space  is  also  given  for 

NEW  INVENTIONS  and  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Journal  has  gained  rapidly  in  public  favor,  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  excellence  which  has  always 
characterized  it.  As  an  advertising  medium  it  stands  second  to  no 
journal,  as  is  evinced  by  the  quality  and  increasing  quantity  of  its  ad- 
vertisements. 


Prioe»  f  6.00  per  annnm ;  single  copyt  18  cents. 
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DYNAMIC    SOCIOLOGY, 


APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  AS  BASED  UPON  STATICAL 
SOCIOLOGY  AND  THE  LESS  COMPLEX  SCIENCES. 

By  LESTER  F.  WARD,  A.  M. 


T-wo  vols.,  12mo.       ------       Cloth,  $5.00. 


"  Mr.  Ward  belferes  tbat  before  tbe  science  of  societv  can  be  troly  founded  another  ftdTmnee 
mast  be  made,  and  the  actively  dynamic  stage  reached,  in  which  social  pbeDomena  shall  be  co>n> 
templated  as  capable  of  intelligent  control  by  society  itself  in  its  own  interest.  Some  of  the  tasks 
which  he  assiirns  to  dynamic  sociology  are  as  follows :  '  To  overcome  the  manifold  hindrances  to 
human  progress,  to  check  the  enormous  waste  of  resources,  to  calm  these  rhythmic  billows  of 
hyper-action  and  reaction,  to  secure  the  rational  adoption  of  means  to  remote  ends,  to  pieTent  the 
natural  forces  (Wnn  clashing  with  the  human  feelines,  to  make  the  current  of  ph3reical  phenomena 
flow  in  the  channel  of  humiin  advantage.^  The  author  claims  to  hare  demonstrated  the  psmmonot 
necessity  for  the  equnl  and  uniyersHl  distribution  of  the  extant  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  is 
the  crown  of  tbe  syi^tem  itself."— >V«{r  York  Evening  PotL 

"Mr.  Ward  has  made  an  original  and  able  contribution  to  the  larire  and  very  Important  eab}«ct 
of  social  science.  This  work  is  not  a  compilation  or  resume  of  previous  promulgations,  but  an 
elaboration  of  his  own  independent  views;  and  he  has  constructed  a  system  which.  fW>m  Its 
breadth,  its  scientific  basis,  and  its  elaborate  method,  lays  claim  to  the  character  of  a  philosophy.'* 
'^Popuiar  8cimo$  Monthly. 

"Mr.  Ward's  work  Is  in  a  true  sen«e  a  system  of  philosophv,  but  from  this  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  it  is  a  bundle  of  abstruse  speculations.  It  is  eminently  practical,  and  is  pervaded  by 
a  tone  of  serious  concern  for  the  fbture  improvement  of  the  race,  which  is  strongly  humanitarian. 
In  fact,  our  author  finds  very  much  to  be  Improved  in  society,  and  while  he  never  exhibits  acri- 
mony nor  deals  in  invective,  he  searches  out  and  breaks  with  an  authoritative  hand  the  idols  of 
the  cave,  the  tribe,  and  tbe  market-place.  He  not  only  exposes  the  great  popular  errors  of  the  time, 
but  finds  it  necessary  to  grapple  with  the  fallacies  ana  sophistries  that  so  largely  characteriae 
nearly  all  that  passes  for  the  most  advanced  thought  as  formulated  by  tbe  foremost  thinkers. 
Through  these,  with  the  sharp  blade  of  clear,  cold  reason,  he  cleaves  his  way,  fortifying  every 
position  gained  by  abundant  proofs  drawn  fk«sh  fh>m  jxtXnw:^—W(uhingion  {D.  C.)  Fo$C 

"  Mr.  Ward's  is  by  far  the  most  ambitions  effort  yet  made  by  an  American  student  of  soda]  sci* 
ence  to  make  a  large  constructive  work,  and  his  volumes  will  challenge  attention  as  nothing  lest 
than  the  most  important  American  contribution  to  philosophy.  It  is  American  in  other  respects, 
too,  than  by  reason  merely  of  American  authorship,  for  many  of  the  great  social  topics  disaissed 
are  purely  American,  and  they  are  discussed  from  an  American  point  of  view."— iVtKr  York  WtrU. 

"  Mr.  Ward's  book  is  fhll  of  acute  and  intelligent  remarks  on  the  condition  of  society.  There 
is  scarcely  a  subject  from  the  nebular  hypothesis  to  tbe  grammar  of  Indian  languages  which  the 
author  does  not  discuss.  He  has  the  omniscience  tbat  <^aracterises  the  modem  social  philoso- 
pher, and,  more  than  this,  he  has  the  charm  of  frankness.  We  are  all  so  accustomed  to  keep  half 
of  our  thinking  to  ourselves,  and  to  hear  men  say  rather  what  is  expected  of  them  than  what  they 
really  believe,  that  it  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  read  a  book  in  which  a  man  has  spoken  witliont  what 
we  call  reserve  when  we  aflrree  with  it,  and  hypocrisy  when  we  dii<like  it.  The  resder  should  no- 
tice especially  the  chapter  In  which  the  autHor  points  out  how  much  the  worid  is  animated  by 
KHsion,  and  how  little  by  reason,  as  well  as  those  on  religion  and  morality.  With  many  of  the 
ilts  that  he  finds  with  society  we  agree  heartily,  and  hisDook  will  not  flul.  we  tmst.  to  be  read 
veiy  carefully  by  thonghtfhl  persons.  It  will  show  the  inevitable  progress  of  the  scientific  spirit 
in  nnman  society,  and  even  those  who  are  most  opposed  to  it  may  have  the  consolation  of  know- 
ing that  if  they  can  reAite  it,  their  refutation  wfll  be  Kladly  welcomed.  Real  science  does  rot 
exist  for  the  sake  of  affirming  or  contradicting,  of  preserving  or  destroying,  but  simply  to  a 


tain  and  disseminate  the  trut^.  Mr  Ward's  book  is  animate  by  this  spirit,  and  is  coneeqnentlv 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  small  list  of  serious  books  written  In  this  country.  Even  if  he  were  afi 
wrong,  he  would  at  least  make  pei»ple  think  on  important  subjects."— JStMtofi  AdvertUer, 

"Mr.  Ward  argues  that  human  happiness  can  not  be  attained  by  direct  effort;  it  requires 
means.  The  desired  means  are  human  progress,  influenced  by  opinion  based  on  knowledge— in 
other  words,  by  enlizhtened  ednratlon.  His  views  tend  to  a  great  extension  of  coercive  avency 
and  Government  control  in  the  work  of  social  progress.  He  is  wholly  unwilling  to  drift  with 
events,  or  to  trust  the  world's  fhtnre  to  private  enterprise.  He  would  greatly  enlarge  the  State 
fhnction  in  the  direction  of  social  aflkirs.  Mr.  Ward  builds  his  proposed  system  on  a  carefhl  and 
extended  statement  of  the  principles  of  sociology,  in  the  definition  of  which  it  is  evident  he  sd- 
dom  disKcnts  from  Darwin  and  spencer.  He  asks,  in  conclusion,  that  the  social  system  be  re- 
garded as  a  proper  snblect  of  art,  treated  as  other  natural  prodncts  have  been  by  human  intelli- 
gence, and  mflde  as  much  superior  to  nature  as  other  artiflcial  productions  have  been."— C!Hi«ffiJMtt 
XkimmercicU-OixgeUe, 
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Topical  Readers  for  Higher  Grades. 


Gaining  Useful  Kno^vledge  ^vhile  Learning  to  Read, 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER,  1883. 

To  the  Teachers  of  Intermediate,  Grammar,  and  High  Sohools,  Acade- 
mies, and  Seminaries: 
We  are  now  prepared  to  offer  a  very  attractive  and  instructive  course  in 
Beading^  for  Intermediate  and  Higher  Grades^  and  respectfully  invite  your 
attention  to  the  following  new  hooJcs,  with  regard  to  their  special  adaptation 
to  use  in  your  classes.  Any  hook  desired  for  examination^  with  a  view  to  its 
adoption,  will  be  forwarded,  post-paid,  on  application  of  teacher,  subject  to 
return  if  not  adopted. 

A  Natural  History  Reader. 

OompUed  and  edited  by  Jam^p  Johormot,  aathor  of  ^  A  Qeographlcal  Reader/*  **  Principles  and 
Practioe  of  Teaobing,"*  etc. 


The  immediate  anoccM  of  the  "  Geo^n^phieal 
Header,^  by  the  same  aathor,  has  proved  that  books 
of  this  kind,  prepared  by  so  capable  and  dlncrimi- 
natinz  an  Instmctor  as  Profeeaor  Johoonot,  meet 
wlih  great  &vor  and  acoompHsh  the  beat  results. 
Stories  of  animals  hare  an  especial  charm  for  young 
p60pl««and  the  pupiPs  interest  will  never  fla?  when 
he  is  provided  with  reading-matter  of  this  kind. 
Uia  nund  it  stored  with  aselUl  and  instroctive  liscts, 


and  his  progress  in  acquiring  the  abill^  to  read 
well  is  accelerated  by  the  greater  stimolatlon  given 
to  his  irenta]  Acuities. 

The  Natural  Hlstonr  Reader  is  a  dassifled  col- 
lection or  anecdotes  and  interesting  descriptions  in 
the  fleW  of  natural  history  of  a  very  attractive  and 
entertainirg  character,  all  from  eminent  writers  and 
authors.  It  is  beautil^ly  illastrated  with  numer- 
ous Ane  engravings. 


A  Geographical  Reader. 


A  Collection  of  Oeographlcal  Descriptions  and  Explanations,  IVom  the  best  Writers  In  English  Lit- 
erature. Classified  and  arranged  to  meet  the  wants  of  Geographical  Students,  and  the  higher  grades 
of  reading  classes.    By  Jamcs  Joho»not,  author  of  "  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching.^ 


It  is  original  and  unique  in  ooDception  and  exe- 
cution. It  is  varied  in  slVle,  and  treats  of  every 
Tariety  of  geographical  topic,  it  supplements  the 
geographical  text-books,  and,  by  giving  additional 
mterest  to  the  study,  it  leads  the  pupU  to  more  ex- 
tenaive  geographhaU  reading  and  research.  It  la 
not  simply  a  collection  of  dry  statistics  and  outline 
descriptions,  but  vivid  narrations  of  great  literary 


merit,  that  convey  usefhl  information  and  promote 

freneral  culture.  It  conforms  to  the  philosophic 
dcaa  upon  which  the  new  education  is  based.  Its 
selections  are  from  the  best  standard  authorities. 
It  is  embellished  with  numerous  and  appropriate 
illustrations.  Ten  editions  were  sold  the  first  year 
after  publication. 


An  Historical  Reader. 


For  the  use  of  Classes  in  Academies,  Hl(^-Schools,  and  Orammar-Schools. 
BBBD,  M.  A.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Bsltlmore,  Maryland. 


By  Hkkbt  £.  Shxp- 


This  woric  consists  of  a  collection  of  extracts 
representing  the  purest  historical  literature  that  has 
been  produced  in  the  different  stages  of  our  literary 
development,  from  the  time  of  Clarendon  to  the  era 
of  Macaulay  and  Prescott,  its  design  being  to  pre- 
sent to  the  minds  of  young  pupils  typical  illustra- 
tions of  classic  historical  style,  gathered  maln\y  from 
EngUah  and  American  writers,  and  to  create  and 


develop  a  fondness  for  historical  study.  The  book 
is  totally  devoid  of  sectarian  or  partisan  tendendee, 
the  aim  b«  ing  simply  to  instill  a  love  for  historical 
reading,  and  not  to  suggest  opiDlocs  or  inculcate 
views  m  regard  to  any  of  those  great  civil  and  reli- 
gious revolutions  whose  effect  and  whose  influence 
must  remain  open  questions  till  the  last  act  in  the 
historical  drama  shall  be  completed. 


Either  of  the  above  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  $1.25. 

Hoping  to  have  the  pleasure  of  a  further  correspojidence  relative  to  the 
above,  or  any  others  in  our  extensive  list  of  standard  textbooks. 

Very  respectfully, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

If  3i  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York, 
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D.   APPLETON  &  CO.'S 

REGENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUGATIONS. 


A  GEOGRAPHICAL  READER*  A  Collection  of  Geographical  DescriptioiiB  and 
Narrations  from  the  Best  Writers  in  English  Literature.  For  Schools  and  Geno-al 
Readers.     Beautifully  Illustrated.    By  James  Johonnot.    Cloth,  $1.26. 

A  NATURAL  HISTORY  READER.     By  James  Johonnot.    $1.25. 

APPLETONS'  STANDARD  GEOGRAPHIES.     Based  on  the  Principles  of 
the  Science  of  Education,  and  giving  special  prominence  to  the  Industrial,  Commer- 
cial, and  Practical  Features. 
Elimsntart  Gboobapht.    Small  4to,  66  cts.    Higher  Geografbt.    Large  4to,  $1.60. 

APPLETONS*  STANDARD  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP.  Prepared  bj 
Ltman  D.  Smith.  Lead-Pencil  Course,  Three  Numbers,  per  dozen,  $1.08;  Short 
Course,  Tracing,  Two  Numbers,  per  dozen,  $1.08 ;  Short  Course,  Seyen  Numbers,  per 
dozen,  $1.08 ;  Grammar  Course,  Seven  Numbers,  per  dozen,  $1.44. 

NEW  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  By  F. 

Berger,  Consul-General,  etc.,  author  of  the  English  method  (M6thode  d^AngUusX 
adopted  by  the  city  of  Paris  for  its  public  schools.    $1.00. 

THE  NORMAL  MUSIC  COURSE.  By  John  W.  Tuns  and  H.  K  Holt.  Em- 
bodying the  plan  of  teaching  Music  so  successfully  pursued  in  the  Boston  Poblic 
Schools,    first  Reader,  40  cents ;  Second  Reader,  76  cents ;  Manual,  60  cents. 

A  COMPLETE  LATIN  COURSE  FOR  THE  FIRST  YEAR.  Comprising 
an  Outline  of  Latin  Grammar,  and  Progressive  Exercises  in  Reading  and  Writing 
Latin,  with  Frequent  Practice  in  Beading  at  Sight.    By  A.  Harkness,  LL.  D.     $1.40. 

PROGRESSIVE   EXERCISES  IN   READING  AND  WRITING  LATIN, 

with  Frequent  Practice  in  Reading  at  Sight,  intended  as  a  Companion-Book  to  the 
author^s  Latin  Grammar.    By  A.  Harenbss,  LL.  D.    $1.26. 

THE  COMPLETE  TEXT  OF  TERGIL,  with  Notes  and  the  Ycrgilian  Diction. 
ary.     By  Henrt  S.  Frieze.    $2.00. 

THE  BUCOLICS  AND  GEORGICS,  AND  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  AE- 
NEID,  with  Notes  and  Dictionary.     By  Henrt  S.  Frieze.    $1.60. 

THE  AENEID  OF  TERGIL,  with  Notes  and  Dictionary.  By  IIenrt  S.  Frieze, 
Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan.     $1.60. 

A  TERGILIAN  DICTIONARY.  Embracing  all  the  words  found  in  the  Eclogues, 
Georgics,  and  Aeneid  of  Vergil,  with  numerous  references  to  the  text  verifying  and 
illustrating  the  definitions.    By  Henrt  S.  Frieze.    $].00. 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS.    Prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  students  learning  to  read 
at  sight ;  with  Notes,  Vocabulary,  Index  of  Proper  Names,  and  Exercises  for  Trans- 
lation into  Latin.     Illustrated  by  numerous  cuts.    By  Thomas  B.  Lindsat,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Boston  University.     $1.60. 
The  Same,  without  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  for  Sight  Reading.     $1.25. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POEMS  OF  OVID.    With  Notes.    By  J.  L.  Lnc- 
coLN,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Brown  University.     $1.26. 
The  Same,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     $1.60. 

M.  TULLII  CICERONIS  LAELIUS  DE  AMICITIA.  Edited  with  English 
Notes.    By  John  K.  Lord,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  Dartmouth  College.    $1.00. 

THE   CUMULATIVE    METHOD    IN   GERMAN.     By  Adolph  Dreysprikg. 

$1.60. 

^^TONS'  WRITING-CHARTS.    By  Ltman  D.  Smith.    7  numbers.    Per 
MEDi.«:^A^   civilization.     By  George  Burton  Adams.    46  cents. 
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T»f>n*  !iaT(.  i*>ii«  hren  m: 

iiri!*.iti'l  r^i>lorrrLjriiT"n?TH  Ib'if 
>EEK'B  tOTa  ET^a  P^ODTTCTEIp. 
fijrtil^i  LhL>^*-  M^ofl.    Bfo.  l,3t  iTicliHjiieh^ 
W  a.  9,  W  inehrm.  Mgll,  *- 1  il,  H^f-T  DOL|.,  prt<^r^^ 
arf"  pmillv  [jcrfi'i-i  j*tuI  (vimi^b'ie.lMU  Lb<"  liryc 

i,  M  A  « A  A  <  If  I  ft  i^XT«  <»  EC  n  A  IV  f '  I »      - 


hr  t'T'lr'***  %M*t^^    Bia.  il&iS4  ladiai  bl^h,  lorrvr  liM4r  prli'^v.  Slt^ 

»**<*,  S4  Oft,   ffir- Theae  pHq«»  Infiiudo  Bo)iin«.    .Miibn** 


¥1* 
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0E6i]»S!TS?S)!Iv''J$49.75 

InoludtnftBenchtBoottand  Muiic. 

To  further  tTia  E>'0KM(JLU  »»*■<■  of  Bttaj't  aWnet 

Winter  tlio  f^hMflwlmp  hpocijhl  Otltt- 

notlev  mud  rfMnJt  It  pmmiitlj.  i<k 

P.O*  MonM  Oriler,  m-ifls'itnijd  loi- 
ter* by  CTiM-k  or  Bank  L^mft,  1  will 
bat,  *M  deli*t^r  on  bfta.rd  ^^  r-n  ^ure 
tlw  foUowlnff  d*wribfJ  i'AKLolt 
aiMAN,  WK6    BtiJicti.   Book  »iia 

fill  tiaMnirt  OitTUi  lalroduw-^I  with- 
otJ*  ft  momeni^B  dtiJ^T,  **3d  tijiKoM 
*IM>  will  o«ler  tliU  OruraJj  Ijnmch 
dta^l^Iy  »  fiirtli«-4*d[jcnon  of  r^oo 
wtj]  ki«  kUowM,  nuUdjw  tTit'  trvtru. 
EDCDt  OD«t  in  klL  only  ^T.tA. 
»tA  obiecC  ist-j  hftTC  tbeornn 
iDtroddHd,  thcreljy  JKHziirlnv 
Toar  ff'^fod  wlJl  In  yiiir  l.niTh4'- 
dl&le  rlclnUjf.  A.-*  fiirtiicr  mLh  h 
mre  wirei  to  follow  at  tbu  r>  ffii- 

Ba«r*tacliptho  fu  I  lowing 
Dottot  »ad  m&U  IL  to  EUQ  with 

„._tQ    DiK 

__,      p.     BSAmf. 
Waahlmrton,  No*; 
from  Ukf 
of  IbiJ 
MAaASINE 

wltHJatamrtivt 


Warranted 


'^yjVm   This  bMQtifal  PIANO   TPRICHT   Cabinet  or  Parlor  Ornan  conteimFNv 

OetaTeiL  Handsome  solid  Black  Walnut  Case,  Treble  Uprlirbt  Bellows,  Steel  Sprinflr^  Handles.  Rollers  for  moTlng; 
Mvsie  Pocket.  Two  Knee  Swells,  besides  Qrand  Organ  Knee.  SwelLB  Stops:  1  *  «b.Baasi  1  <let«Te  Covplcrt 
S  Clarabella;  4  Manual  Forte  8olo;  6  Bourdon:  6  Sazapkonci  7  Viol  di  Oamba:  S  Diapason;  9  Viola  Dolce;  10  Grand 
KnyrcMioDej  U  Freaek  Hwvf  IS  Harp  JEolian:  IS  Vox  Humana:  U  Echo:  lA  Duiciana:  16  Clarionet:  17  Volz  Celestes 
ItYioUiMjilf  Vox  JubUaate;  10  Ptoe*let  SI  Orchestral  Forte:  SS  Grand  tirnniSS  Automatlo  Valve  Stop.  Seren 
fgH  eats  Golden  Tongue  Beeds,  as  follows :  IsL  OkarnUnc  inzapkene;  So.  Famous  Freack  II  oral  Sd,  Beautiful 
PisssiM  Mh.  4nMlMit«Ytollna|  Mh,  Poroftl  Bak-Basai  6th,  Sweet  Velx  Celeste;  7th.  Soft  0«lU  Sevea 
JtvSi  8eui  Keeds  in  alL 

Order  now.   Nothing  sa^ed  bj  oorrespoiidenoeu   What  T  desire  is  to  sell  yon  an  orsran^the  Instrument  speaks  for 

"     It  sjDjn  its  own  praises.    Erery  organ  sold  sells  others  in  the  same  communl^.    IF  YOU  ARE  UNABU<:  TO 

_  r  tmk  GREAT  OFFER,  PL£ABE  WRITE  ME  YOUR  REASONS  WHY.    I  WAKT  T ~ — 


TO  HEAR  FROM  YOU 


|^WlMfn7on<mlerbeTer7partieQlartogiTeaame.post-oiBoe,coqntj,  State,  frelffht  station  and  on  what  rail 

roadT  I  desire  this  mafrniiloent  insti '-— — • — -•  — .-.— -^  -.-.—      ...  -..-  —^--  .... 

farther  dednctloa  oflkOO  la  giren. 


t  instrument  Introduced  without  delay.     All  who  order  immediately,  remember  a 


*t£fSStSSiX:r\     DANIEL  F.  BE  ATT  Y,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 
GUNS  Sri'SJ^.^St^'Sulr^cr^; ITHE BIGGEST THIH6 OUT "'SIS'I?,.^'' 

^^  %#  M^  ^»f  Pittobargfa,  Pa.  I  (new)  E.  NASON  &  CO.,  120  Fulton  St,  New  York. 
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THE  FAMOUS  SELTZEE  SFEING 

OF  GERMANY 


TARRANT'S  SELTZER  APERIENT 

la  based  upon  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  celebrated  Genuaxi. 

Spring  "Birhose  name  it  bears,  and  "Birhose  virtues  it  so 

eminently  contains. 

SaeM  Bottle  represemtlB^  fi^iH  TUrt  j  to  Fort  j  C^lasoos  •# 
Sparklliii^9  Foamini^  Seltser. 


SELTZER 


It  is  Worth  Remembering 

That  Tabraht^s  Skltzxb  Aperient  represents  in  each  bottle  thurty  to  forty  glasses  of 
Sparkling  Seltzer  Water,  containing  all  the  virtues  of  the  celebrated  German  Spring. 

It  is  always  Fresh  I   Always  Ready! 

One  of  the  advantages  that  Tarrant^s  Seltzer  Aperient — ^being  a  dry  white  powder 
— ^has  over  many  natural  mineral  waters,  is  the  fact  that  it  never  becomes  vapid  or  stale. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  most  admirable  preparation  not  only  for  travelers  on  land  and  sea, 
but  for  all  who  need  a  bright,  fresh,  sparkling  alterative  and  corrective,  and  it  is  always 
ready.  

Tarrant's  Seltzer  Aj^ebient  thus  stands  at  the  very  front  of  all,  and  is  admitted  to 
be  the  best  remedy  known  for  constipation,  biliousness,  and  all  disorders  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels. 

KANVrACTURED  ONLT  BT 


TARRANT    & 


COMPANY, 


aOLV  BY  ALL   DRUQOiaT». 
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THIRTT-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Office,  ITos.  346  ^  343  SrocuZway. 
JANUARY  (,  1883. 

UDOont  of  Net  Ca«h  AMete,  JuiaaiT  1»  1888 •45,180,006.86 

BKTKNUK  ACCOVHT. 

PwmlniM |9«604.7^S8 

>M  deferred  premiums  Juiaftry  1, 1883. 4&2,]  61.00—19,102,087.88 

Bterest  and  rents  (indadlng  resUxed  gains  on  real  estate  sold) 8,060,278.91 

Lees  lataraaC  aeoraed  January  1, 1888. 801,9&«.8(V-  8,798,018.41— $11. OC0.64a.7> 

DISBUBSEBUCMT  account.  •«7,080,M».M 

Loesea  bj  death,  indoding  BererslonarT  sdditloDS  to  same $1,9M,898.00 

Bsdowmonts  nsatored  and  disooonted,  Indodin^  Kererslonarv  additloos  to  same , . 

Innuttiea,  dividends,  and  retomed  premiams  on  cancelled  policies 

Total  paid  PbHcj-holders |<,81Q,809.71 

raxee  and  re-insnrsoces. . 


Commissions,  brokerages,  sgenoj  expenses,  snd  phTstc 
OiSoe  and  law  expenses,  salaries,  sdTertlslng,  prmtlng, 


etc. 


427,85a9& 
8,827,7d^76 

884,676.87 
1,882.088.88 
88ft,l  1 1 .18—  18,162,18754 


ASSETS.  •IS.SlS.ftlS.ll 

Ossb  In  baMk,oo  band,  and  in  transit  (since  reeeived) $1,976,086.67 

Inrcsted  In  United  Statea,  New  York  Otj,  and  other  stocks  (msrket  vataw,  |19,96e,966Jtt).  1 8,072,074.81 

B«al  Estate TvTT .T7.....7?. 4.188,066.18 

Bonis  and  mortffages,  flrat  Hen  on  real  estate  (bnildiofs  thereon  lusored  for  $17,900,000.00 

aodihepoHdessssifnedtotheCofflpanjassddilonal  coUaterslseowtty) 19306^940.16 

Temporary  loans  (secnred  by  stocks,  market  Tslue,  $5,191, 189.fi0) 4,818,000.00 

*  Loans  on  existing  pe^des  (the  reserre  held  by  the  Company  on  these  pottdes  amonnts 

to$;|,aBa,961) 


*  Qnarteriy  and  semi-annoal  premloms  on  existing  poUdes,  doe  snbaeqosBt  to  Jsn.  1, 1886 

*  Premiama  <»  existing  polidas  in  ooorse  of  transmissl<Mk  snd  collection 

Agents*  balan  sea 

Aocrood  i n terest  on  iorestmen ts  January  1, 1 888. 

Excess  of  market  vahie  of  secnritles  oTcr  cost •• 

M  detailed  9chednU  qf  th$f  Uenu  will  aecompan^  Vt$  m$uai  <mintat  report  JUid 
wUh  th$  Inturanot  DepartmtfU  of  Ou  Stai%  qf  New  York.  


494.06S.8S 
540.5A&91 
891896.19 
62,424.95 

886,000.06-$48,918,6t6.11 
1,881,881.71 


CASH  ASSETS,  January  1,  1883,  -  $50,800,396.82 


Appropriated  ••  follows . 

Adjusted  tosses,  doe  subsequent  to  Jaonsry  1,  1888 


Keported  kxMea,  swalttog  proof;  etc. 

Mstured  endowments,  due  snd  unpaid  (oUdms  not  presented). 
Annuities,  dne  snd  unpaid  (nnoaUed  for). 


1851,461.81 
188.970.88 

6H,860.48 
6,886.86 


Raserred  for  re-insursnoe  on  existing  poHdes  ;  partidpating  insurance  at  4  per  cent 

Csrfisle  net  premium ;  non-partidpattng  at  5  per  cent  Carlisle  net  premium 48,174,408.78 

Besenred  ffor  contingent  UsblHtiea  to  Tontine  Dividend  Fund,  Jsnnsry  1. 1 6t$8, 

over  and  above  a  4  per  cent  reserve  on  existing  poHdes  of  that  class. . . .  $8,054,944.08 

Addition  to  the  Fond  during  1888  Ibr  snrphis  and  matured  reserves 1,109,966.00 

DEDUCT-  is.lM.SlO.U 

Rfctnmed  to  Tontine  policy-bolderB  during  the  year  on  Matured  Tontines. . .  1,072,«87.87 

BdsnceofTontineFnndJanuaiy  1,1888 8,091.878.16 

Reserved  for  premiums  psid  in  advance. 86,782.86 

•46,851,655.08 

DinSIBIJB  SUBPLUS  mt  4  per  cent 4,048,841.79 

Surploa  by  New  York  Stskte  BtandArd  mt  4^  per  cent.,  estimated  at 10,000,000.00 

Fivm  the  undivided  surplus  of  $4,948,841  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  declared  a  Reversionary  dividend  to  partidpat- 
ing poUdes  in  proporti(»  to  their  contribution  to  surplus,  svsllsble  on  seCUement  of  next  annual  premium. 
IHuinir  the  year  19,178  polloiea  have  been  issued*  inaarinf  •41,385,520. 


Homber  of  PoUdei  ,         . 

Is  Force.  Amount  at  Ritlc. 

Jan.  1, 1879.  .46,006.  \  Jan.  1, 1879. .  .$126.««a,144. 
Jsn.  1, 18S0.. 46.706.  ■  Jsn.  1. 1880.. .  127.417.768. 
Jtn.  1, 1881.  .48,649.  ;  Jsn.  1, 1881 . . .  186.786.916. 
Jan.  1, 188^.. 68,927.  ;  Jan.  1, 1882...  161,760.824. 
Jsn.1,1888..60,160.' Jsn.  1,1888...  171,41^097. 


Death-clalmt  Paid. 

187fi $1,687,676. 

1^79  ....  1..%69,8M. 

1880 1,781.721. 

IH81   ....  2,018.208. 
1882 1,966,992. 


Income  from  later- 
est  I 

1878 $1,94^.666. 

1879 2,088,660. 

18M) 8.817,«*89. 

1881 2,482.664. 

1S82 8,798,018. 


Divisible  Surplus  at  4 

per  cent. 
Jan.  1,1879..  $2,811,486. 
Jsn.  1,18^0..  8,120.871. 
Jan.  1.  lf*81..  4.29ft,u96. 
Jsn.  1,1882..  4,827.086. 
Jan.  1,1888..  4,948,841. 


Moans  Fkajcxuk, 
Wm.  H.  Apputoiv, 
William  Bartoiv, 
WiLLLA.li  A.  Booth, 


H.  B.  Clatuf, 
JoflN  M.  FunnaH, 
Davto  Dows, 

HCTBT  BOWUBS, 


TRUSTEES: 

LooMTS  L.  Wni-rn. 

ROBUtT  B.  Ck>LLDIS, 
8.  S.  FiSBKB, 

Cbas.  Wbioht,  M.  D., 


William  H.  Bbkbs, 
Epwabd  Mabtim, 

JORH   MaIBS, 

HxuBT  Tuck,  M.  D., 


Albx.  Sttdwbll, 
K.  SrroAM  Ghaut, 
Abchibald  H.  Wklch. 


D.  ODELL,  Snperintendnit  Qf  AgendM.  MURnlo    rnANKLINf    President. 

»Y%JSS,%"l-.."-"'}-«^'«'K--»-  WILLIAM  H.  BEERS  Vlce-Pres.  and  Actuary. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED : 
A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition  of 

DASA'S  TEXT  BOOK  OF  GEOIOaY. 

FOURTH    EDITION. 

THE  publishers  take  pleasure  in  announoiDg  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  old 
and  standard  Text  Book  of  Geology. 

This  edition  bears  date  of  September  Ist,  1888,  and  is  in  every  respect  Ailly  up  with  the 
progress  of  geological  scienoe  at  the  present  day.  As  the  result  of  the  latest  reeearchee  <tf 
its  veteran  author,  it  is  believed  to  be  more  than  ever  worthy  to  rank  as  the  leading  geologi- 
cal text-book  for  American  schools. 

The  work  of  revision  has  been  thoroughly  done  and  covers  every  part  of  the  book ;  bat 
it  is  believed  that  this  edition  can  be  used  with  little  difficulty  in  the  same  daasea  with  the 
Third  Edition. 

Of  the  more  important  additions  to  the  Text  Book  the  author  says : 

^^  In  this  Fourth  Edition,  fifty  pages  have  been  added  to  the  size  of  the  work,  in  order  to 
render  the  explanations  simpler  and  more  complete,  and  to  give  also  a  ftdler  aooount  of  the 
kinds  of  life  which  contribute  to  rock-making,  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  marine 
species,  and  of  the  depths  of  the  seas.  Each  of  these  topics  is  illustrated  by  new  cuts,  and 
the  last  by  a  general  mi^  showing  the  depth  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacifio  Oceans  by  batiiy- 
metric  lines,  based  nudnly  on  that  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Moseley,  of  the  Challenger  expedition.*' 

*«*  Liberal  terma  tpiU  he  made  for  the  introduction  of  thi$  edition  in  place  qf  older 
edmone,  or  of  other  worhe  on  the  a^ect. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

753  and  755  Broadway,  New  York. 


Dangers  to  Health, 

A  Pictorial    Guide  to    DonnestiG 
Sanitary  Defects. 


By  T.  PRIDCIN  TEALE,  M.A., 

Sui^eon  to  the  General  Infirmary  at  Leeds. 


Foarth  edition,  with  Seventy  liithographic  Plates.    Sto,  clothe  $3«00» 


New  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  1,  8,  &  6  Bond  Street 
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WILLIAM  KNABE  &  CO.'S 


^^MtotiDed  BO  unpvrM&md  frv-^nlnmc^  wlikli  L^«uhHiihe#  them  a«  titx^nJili'^l  In  Toii«,  Touch,  WprkuiiUi- 
I      ^UpT  «a«i  I>n nihility.    KTery  PUno  Inllj  warmnlcd  for  fire  jeara.    Pricea  great! j  reduced.    tllniiriUd 

-      -  --'      Lluts  proroplly  funiUtti 


lANO    FACTORY, 


^llieae  taititiniMili  limv been befui^  the  uablk  for  nearly-  AfXy  years,  and  apoD  their  txco11<*Of^6  aVune  have 


Cuuloetiett  and  Prlce-Llntfl  promptly  fciniUhed  on  ii[>pll«ttloii, 

WILLIAM  .KNABF.    &    CO,, 
112  Fifth  ATeniie,  New  Ycik  1204  &  206  W,  Baltimore  8t,  Baltimore. 


Classical  Studies 


4S  INFORMATION  OR  AS  TRAIN- 
fN$. 

BY  A  SCOTCH  GRADUATE. 


WEBSTER'S 

VNABRIDOED 

In  Sheep,  RussU  and  Turkey  Bindings, 


fro.     Ltmp  cloth^ 


GO  ctitiin. 


'*CknitiiIfiinp  an  itttereaiing  discussion 
of  im  old  question  from  the  mo«t  rcoettt 
poiDt  of  Ttew.  rt  is  not  onty  fr^sh  and 
puDgent  in  ita  at&temctitd,  but  in  lib^'ml  in 
fta  spirit  &nd  pratrtical  In  h9  aim.  The  ar- 
gument  was  epokan  of  verj  highly  by  Pt^ 
fesflor  Bain,  of  the  Ccdveraity  of  Aberdeeti, 
and  cidt«il  so  much  attention  upon  ila  ap> 
pearuDce  in  England  as  to  warrant  it^  re- 
prodiietion  here.^* — Note  ii^  ikt  American 


Ntw  Yosk;  D.  APFLETON  &  00, 

l,^,  &  5  Sond  Street, 


THE  STANBARB. 

^P^  Webster— it  hiif^  1  lK,ono  Worda* 

aud  30QO  £ug^ra¥higtH* 

▼■JiT^^R'lai"^  lnthoGov*iPi-lnting  Office, 
I  OB    aSfOOO  copies  in  Public  BtiliwU 
Sido  30  to  1  of  atiy  Dth<*r  Paries. 

BEST  HOLIDAY  GIFT 

AlwajBatt:cipUblc!  t^i  Paator,  Purent* 
T«ii«lier,OiilldorFHend;  fnr  HQllday,  filiiti- 
dsijt  Wodd  Lni;,  or  any  tit  Iut  tKJcas  I  (>n , 

** A  UBRART  IN  ITSEUF," 

The  Iat«et  edition,  in  thu  qmihtity  of  matter  it 
(tontnJoA,  ia  b<^Lieved  Eo  U?  tho  larp«at  Tolume 
publiAh«^»  It  has  3000  nK^re  WtirdH  in  it^  to 
c^tjuLnry  thonan*  foimtl  In  a,ny  other  Am.  Dk't*y, 
nod  aoafly  3  times  ttio  number  of  EogriivlngB. 
a.  k  C.  VERfUAH  4  CO.,  Fub^i^BpftuffAeid,  Moia. 
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DECKER  BROTHERS 
PIANOS 

Have  shown  themselves  to  be  so  far  supe- 
rior to  all  others  in  Excellence  of  AYork- 
manship,  Elasticity  of  Touch,  Beauty 
of  Tone,  and  great  Durability,  that 
they  are  now  earnestly  sought 
for  by  all  persons  desiring 

THE  VERY  BEST  PIANO. 


9 


CAUTION. — All  genuine  Decker  Pianoa  have  the  following  name 
(precisely  as  here  ehown)  on  the  pianos  above  the  keys: 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  OATALOGTIE. 


No.  33  Union  Square, 

NImW    ITORKiigitized  by  Google 
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THE 


UL 


POPULAR  SCIENCE 


I 


MONTHLY. 


CONDUCTED  BY  K  L.  AND  W.  J.  YOUMANS. 

a  O  N  T  E  N  T  S .  ^^^, 

The  Clasaical  QiieBtion  in  Germany,     By  E.  J.  James,  Pb.  D, .  289 

IL  Early  Colon  late  of  the  S^riss  Lakeg.     By  F.  A.  Forkl.    {IHiifi.)  S06 

111.  The  Morality  of  Happiness.     By  TiroM\s  Foster , ,  311 

Female  Education  from  a  Medical  Paint  of  View.     II.     By 

T.  S.  Clduston,  M,  D , 319 

The  Control  of  Circumstances.     By  William  A.  Eddy  .......  S35 

Religious  Retros^pect  and  ProBpeet.     By  IIebbeet  Spencee,  . .  340 

Ylh  The  Iguauodon.     (Illustrated.) _  , ,  351 

vnj.  Defective  Eye  sight.     By  Samuel  Yobke  At  Lee.   .........  357 

^X  The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.     By  W.  Mattielt  Willi amr Mil 

i  X,  Catching  Cold.     By  C.  E.  Page,  M.  D ,  308 
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THE  CLASSICAL  QUESTION  IN  GERMANY. 

Br  EDMUND  J.  JAMES,  Ph.  D., 

PBOFE880B  OF  FINAKOB  AHD  ADMIinSTBATXOK  DT  THB  UnYSBSTrT  OF  PXNUSTLVAKIA. 

T£[E  struggle  between  the  adherents  of  the  old  classical  corriculum 
and  the  representatives  of  modem  culture  has  nowhere  been  car- 
ried on  with  more  bitterness  than  in  Germany.  In  no  other  land  have 
the  respective  antagonists  shown  more  narrowness  and  bigotry,  or  been 
less  inclined  to  allow  their  opponents  the  possession  of  common  sense 
or  pure  motives. 

The  representatives  of  the  classics,  intrenched  behind  a  strong  wall 
of  tradition  and  usage,  were  from  the  first  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
honors  and  privileges.  They  were  supported  by  the  mighty  power 
of  a  public  sentiment  which  had  been  begotten  at  a  time  when  the 
classics  and  mathematics  fdrmed  the  only  subjects  worthy  of  serious 
study,  and  had  been  nourished  by  a  long  line  of  illustrious  men  whose 
only  school-education  had  been  a  training  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  geom- 
etry. They  were  upheld  by  the  powerful  force  of  a  government 
which  made  the  acquisition  of  such  an  education  the  condition  of  all  its 
favors.  They  looked  down,  therefore,  naturally  enough,  with  a  certain 
contempt  and  loathing  upon  those  rude  materialists  who  insisted  that 
there  was  something  in  the  modem  world  worthy  of  serious  study. 
The  other  party,  on  the  contrary,  driven  to  extremes  by  the  bigotry 
and  obstinacy  of  their  opponents,  were  compelled  to  make  war  to  the 
death,  by  denying  all  virtue  of  any  sort  to  a  classical  training.  They 
insisted  on  purely  modem  subjects  as  opposed  to  classics,  on  a  multi- 
plicity of  branches  in  preference  to  a  few,  on  technical  education  for 
particular  callings  instead  of  a  liberal  training  for  good  living. 

But  in  the  course  of  events  we  find  both  parties  in  that  country 
receding  from  their  extreme  positions  and  gradually  approaching  each 
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other.  We  find  the  "  classicists  "  agreeing  that  the  study  of  modem 
languages  may  also  be  made  valuable  ;  that  modem  literature  is  adorned 
with  names  which  rival  in  luster  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  or  Roman. 
They  give  up  slowly  more  and  more  of  that  valuable  time  formerly 
spent  in  conning  Greek  and  Latin  grammars,  or  in  learning  to  write 
Greek  and  Latin  verses,  or  to  talk  a  jargon  which  they  dignify  by  the 
name  of  classical  Latin,  to  the  study  of  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Ger- 
man, and  English.  They  allow  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences, 
one  after  another,  to  creep  in,  and  even  grant  some  hours  a  week  to 
modem  history.  They  stUl  devote  the  most  of  their  attention,  how- 
.ever,  to  Latin  and  Greek,  and  justify  their  course  by  the  claim  that  the 
shortest  road  to  modem  literature  is  through  Athens  and  Rome  ;  that 
modem  languages  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  classics  that, 
after  mastering  the  latter,  the  acquisition  of  French,  English,  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  is  a  matter  for  leisure  hours,  a  mere  after-dinner  amuse- 
ment ;  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  modem  sciences  is  so  largely 
Greek  that  time  would  be  saved  in  learning  them  by  first  mastering 
Homer,  Xenophon,  and  Plato  ;  that  modem  history  is  only  the  second 
chapter  of  the  world's  history,  and  can  be  rightly  understood  only 
after  learning  what  goes  before. 

Their  most  thoughtful  opponents  have  also  given  up  many  of  the 
claims  advanced  by  their  prototypes.  They  allow  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  knowledge  and  power  ;  that  a  mass  of  undigested 
facts  in  the  memory  is  as  depressing  for  the  mind  as  a  mass  of  undi- 
gested food  in  the  stomach  is  for  the  brain.  They,  or  at  least  the 
most  advanced  among  them,  allow  that  the  old  humanists  followed 
sound  pedagogical  principles  in  selecting  but  few  subjects,  and  in 
lingering  over  them  long  enough  to  secure  that  mental  power  and 
grasp  which  come  from  the  detailed  and  long-continaed  study  of 
any  great  branch  of  human  knowledge.  They  grant  that  the  second- 
ary schools  should  give  a  liberal  education,  in  the  sense  of  an  education 
which  shall  prepare  the  students,  not  for  the  particular  calling  which 
they  may  afterward  take  up,  but  for  right  and  intelligent  living,  in 
any  sphere  to  which  circumstances  may  call  them.  They  maintain, 
however,  that  for  the  purposes  of  such  an  education  modem  subjects 
are  as  good  as  or  better  than  ancient ;  that  French  and  English,  if 
properly  taught,  can  afford,  so  far  as  is  desirable,  the  same  kind  of 
mental  discipline  as  that  obtained  from  Latin  and  Greek  ;  that  mod- 
em literature  embraces  classics  as  worthy  of  detailed  and  continuous 
study  as  ancient  literature  ;  that  the  proper  study  of  the  modem  sci- 
ences develops  certain  faculties  with  a  completeness  of  which  no  other 
instmment  is  capable ;  that  modem  history  offers  subjects  as  worthy 
of  labor,  as  fruitful  in  results,  as  anything  which  ancient  times  can 
afford. 

The  objective  points  of  the  contest  have  also  changed  in  the  course 
of  time.    The  old  philanthropinists  demanded  the  total  abolition  of  all 
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classical  study  as  a  waste  of  time.  The  classical  party  of  that  period 
resisted  the  introduction  of  any  studies  but  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics. The  ^'  modernists  "  of  to-day  demand  the  abolition  of  Greek 
as  a  required  study  in  a  liberal  course.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  would 
like  to  send  Latin  the  same  road.  The  modem  ''  classicists  "  are  on 
the  defensive,  and  constantly  grant  more  concessions,  or  see  them 
wrested  from  them. 

This  discussion,  which  in  one  form  or  another  has  appeared  in  every 
civilized  nation,  has  been  everywhere  marked  by  bitterness  and  pre- 
judice, and  has  resulted  in  a  slowly-growing  victory  for  modem  cul- 
ture. The  question  has  attracted  renewed  and  wide  attention  in  this 
country  of  late,  owing  to  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams's  attack  upon 
the  requisition  of  Greek  as  a  part  of  the  course  in  Harvard  College. 
The  old  weapons  on  both  sides  have  been  again  brought  out  and  bur- 
nished, and  made  to  do  valiant  service  in  the  good  cause.  The  result 
of  the  criticism  and  counter-criticism  has  been  to  demonstrate  pretty 
clearly  that,  however  we  may  feel  about  it,  the  fact  is,  that  the  cause  of 
the  "  modernists  "  is  gaining  ground.  President  Porter,  in  a  rejoinder 
to  Mr.  Adams,  in  the  "  Princeton  Review ''  for  September  last,  re- 
marks, in  substance,  that  the  proposition  to  drop  Greek  from  the  list 
of  required  studies  was  somewhat  "  hesitatingly  urged  many  years  ago 
by  the  adventurous  and  sanguine  President  of  Harvard  College."  If 
the  writer  is  not  greatly  mistaken.  President  Eliot  did  not  only  urge 
it  years  ago,  but  has  vigorously  and  persistently  urged  it  ever  since, 
and  it  is  probably  only  a  question  of  time  when  his  policy  will  be 
adopted,  whether  urged  by  him  or  by  some  one  else. 

The  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  classics  and  other 
subjects,  as  constituents  of  a  liberal  course  of  study,  has  always  been 
marked  by  a  great  deference  to  authority.  The  assertions  of  eminent 
men,  as  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  them  of  the  classical 
course  which  they  pursued  while  young,  always  play  a  prominent 
part.  The  testimony  of  eminent  educators,  as  to  their  observation  of 
the  effect  that  a  study  of  the  classics  seemed  to  have  on  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  their  pupils,  is  quoted  and  requoted.  The  tradition 
and  usages  of  hundreds  of  years  are  strongly  appealed  to  in  order  to 
show  the  superiority  of  the  one  system  over  die  other. 

The  present  discussion  in  our  American  press  has  been  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rale.  But,  in  addition  to  the  regular  authorities  which  are 
quoted  on  all  occasions,  a  new  witness  has  been  appealed  to  in  this 
controversy,  whose  testimony  on  the  question  is  regarded  by  many  as 
decisive  and  final  This  is  the  experience  of  the  Germans,  embodied 
in  what  is  known  as  the  ^'  Berlin  Report,"  and  which  has  been  widely 
urged  as  an  authoritative  answer  to  Mr.  Adams's  argument.  It  seems 
to  be  supposed  that  this  thorough-going  people  have  entered  into  the 
subject  experimentally  and  on  an  extensive  scale,  with  a  view  of  set- 
tling it  effectually.    They  have  made,  it  is  asserted,  a  fair  trial  of 
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these  two  Bystems  of  educatioiiy  and,  having  weighed  both  in  the  bal- 
ance, they  have  found  the  modem  system  wanting  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  have  concluded  to  discard  it  forever.  There  seems  to  be 
wide-spread  misconception  about  this  Oerman  experiment,  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  it  are  so  unwarrantable  that  a  review  of  the 
main  features  of  the  case  may  be  useful  in  correcting  erroneous  im- 
pressions. 

As  is  well  known,  there  are  two  classes  of  schools  in  Germany 
which  prepare  boys  for  the  university — ^the  Oymnasien  (gymnasia) 
and  the  BedUchukn  (real  schools).  The  former  are  the  classical 
schools,  whose  curriculum  consists  in  the  main  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics,  and  graduation  from  which  confers  the  right  to  enter 
any  department  of  the  university.  The  real  schools  are  institutions 
whose  course  of  study  embraces  less  Latin  than  the  former,  and  bo 
Greek,  the  place  of  the  latter  being  represented  partly  by  more  of 
the  modem  languages  and  partly  by  natural  science.  The  gymnasia 
are  old  schools,  being  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  schools  which 
dated  from  the  revival  of  letters.  The  real  schools  are  products  of 
the  modem  spirit,  and,  although  dating  from  about  1740,  they  did 
not  acquire  a  recognized  standing  until  late  in  this  century.  The 
earliest  of  these  schools  were  the  answer  to  the  demand  for  "  prac- 
tical" education  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  that  term.  It  was  not 
until  1859  that  the  Govemment  of  Pl*ussia  fully  recognized  them. 
In  that  year,  the  schools  passing  under  that  name  were  classified,  ac- 
cording to  length  of  course,  into  first,  second,  and  third  class.  The 
course  of  the  first  class  was  made  of  the  same  length  as  that  of  the 
gymnasium — ^that  of  the  other  classes  was  shorter.  From  that  year 
the  friends  of  the  real  schools  demanded  that  graduates  of  schools 
of  the  first  class  should  be  admitted  to  the  universities.  Their  claims 
excited  at  first  only  a  smile  of  derision,  but  so  vigorously  did  they 
push  matters  that  the  Govemment,  in  1869,  was  persuaded  to  take  the 
first  move  in  the  case  by  asking  the  faculties  of  the  various  P^ssian 
universities  for  their  opinions  on  the  subject.  This  called  out  a  series 
of  reports  which  were  very  strong  against  admission.  It  is  curious 
that  in  this  series  of  reports  language  was  used  from  which  we  might 
infer  that  the  universities  had  already  tried  the  experiment ;  as  when 
it  is  asserted  in  one  report  that  the  gymnasium  students  soon  overtake 
real-school  students  even  in  natural  science — that  at  a  time  when  real- 
school  graduates  were  not  admitted  to  the  universities.  The  Gk)v- 
emment  decided,  however,  to  admit  the  real-school  students  to  certain 
branches,  which  it  did  by  the  order  of  December  7,  1870. 

Until  1871,  then,  the  graduates  of  real  sdiools  were  not  admitted 
to  any  department  of  the  universities  in  Pmssia  as  candidates  for  a 
degree.  In  that  year  they  were  allowed  to  matriculate  in  the  univer- 
sity for  the  study  of  modem  languages,  mathematics,  and  natural  sci- 
ence.   After  an  experience  of  about  eight  years,  on  the  18th  of  De- 
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eember,  1879,  ProfesBor  Droysen,  of  the  Univenity  of  Berlin,  moved 
that  the  faculty  of  that  inBtitation  request  the  Gk>yemment  to  recon- 
sider its  policy  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  real-school  students  to 
the  philosophical  faculty.  After  some  discussion,  Professor  Habner, 
the  dean  of  the  faculty,  was  requested  to  ask  the  various  professors 
for  statements  of  their  experience  with  the  two  classes  of  students. 
These  statements  were  laid  before  the  faculty,  and  the  most  important 
being  incorporated  in  the  form  of  a  report,  were  sent  in,  March,  1880, 
to  the  €k)vemment,  with  the  petition  that  the  latter  would  reconsider 
the  whole  matter — the  real  object  of  the  report  being  to  move  the 
Government  to  rescind  the  order  of  December  7,  1870.  These  were 
not  the  first  statements  on  the  question,  for  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction had  already,  a  short  time  before,  made  inquiries  of  many 
leading  professors  in  the  various  universities  as  to  their  experience  in 
the  matter  since  1871.  The  most  of  them  held  views  similar  to  those 
of  the  Berlin  professors.  The  set  of  statements,  with  the  petition 
above  referred  to,  constitutes  the  "  Berlin  Report,*'  and,  on  account  of 
its  formal  and  authoritative  character,  has  excited  world-wide  atten- 
tion and  discussion. 

These  reports  are  now  quoted  by  many  as  a  final  settlement  of  the 
much-disputed  question  between  the  ^'  classicists  ^  and  the  ''  modern- 
ists," and  by  many  more  as  expressing  the  judgment  of  educated 
Germany,  at  least,  on  the  subject.  Thus,  I^^sident  Porter,  in  the 
article  above  mentioned  says  :  '*  The  question  of  the  superiority  of 
a  classical  to  a  modem  training  has  of  late  been  subjected  to  a  practi- 
cal trial  on  an  extensive  scale,  by  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the 
gynmasial  curriculum  and  that  of  the  Reahchule^  as  a  preparation 
for  a  university  cotlrse  and  indirectly  for  civil  administration.  In 
most  of  the  German  states — in  IVussia  pre-eminently — an  attendance 
upon  the  university  course,  with  a  certificate  of  fidelity  and  a  suc- 
cession of  satisf actoryv  examinations,  had  been  the  essential  prerequi- 
sites to  many  of  the  most  desirable  official  positions  in  civil  life.  To 
admission  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  university  an  attendance  upon 
the  gymnasium  with  the  classical  curriculum  was  an  essential  prerequi- 
site, carrying  with  it  the  consequence  that  to  all  the  higher  posts  of 
civil  life  a  course  of  classical  study,  including  Greek  and  Latin,  had  till 
recently  been  a  conditio  sine  qua  non.  The  RedkehiUeny  which  gave 
a  shorter  and  a  more  scientific  and  popular  course,  in  which  Greek  was 
not  included,  and  the  Latin  was  scanty,  furnish  an  example  of  a  mod- 
ernist education.  It  was  very  natural  that  this  condition  of  things 
should  be  felt  to  be  inequitable  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  these 
schools,  and  that  an  earnest  movement  should  be  made  to  set  it  aside. 
In  several  of  the  states  it  was  successful  In  Prussia,  against  strong 
conviction  to  the  contrary,  it  was  allowed  for  a  term  of  years  by  way 
of  experiment,  that  the  ^  modernists '  (the  AbUterienten  der  Realsc^iiden) 
should  enter  the  university  and  enjoy  all  its  privileges.     When  this 
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term  bad  expired,  elaborate  reports  were  called  for  from  tbe  leadmg 
instructors  in  all  tbe  universities,  of  tbeir  judgment  as  to  tbe  proved 
capacity  and  success  of  tbe  students  wbo  bad  attended  upon  tbeir 
classes,  from  eacb  of  tbe  two  preparatory  institutions  witb  tbeir  sepa- 
rate curricula.  Witb  but  few  exceptions  tbe  reports  were  decidedly 
in  favor  of  tbe  classical  curriculum  as  giving  a  better  training  even 
to  tbe  students  of  tbe  matbematical  and  pbysical  sciences." 

Wo  wisb  to  call  attention  bere  to  tbe  fact  tbat  President  Por- 
ter's first  sentence,  tbougb  evidently  witbout  any  intention  on  bis  part, 
is  misleading.  He  says  tbat  ^'tbe  question  of  tbe  superiority  of  a 
classical  to  a  modem  training  bas  of  late  been  subjected  to  a  prac- 
tical trial."  Not  at  all ;  but  simply  tbe  question  of  tbe  relative  supe- 
riority of  tbe  graduates  of  tbe  German  gymnasia  and  real  scbools, 
as  tbey  exist  to-day  in  Germany,  as  indeed  President  Porter  bimself 
states  in  tbe  next  to  tbe  last  sentence  quoted  above.  Tbis  last  is  a 
very  different  question,  indeed,  from  tbe  former.  Tbe  one  is,  so  to 
speak,  concrete  ;  tbe  otber,  abstract.  Tbe  professors  were  not  asked 
for  tbeir  opinions  as  to  wbetber  a  classical  is  better  tban  a  modem 
training,  but  is  tbe  gymnasiast,  as  you  know  bim  from  tbe  existing 
scbools,  better  fitted  for  your  work  tban  tbe  real  scbolar  wbo  during 
tbe  last  eigbt  years  bas  attended  tbe  university  ? 

If  it  sbould  appear  upon  examination  tbat  tbe  curricula  of  tbe 
real  scbools  are  not  wbat  is  demanded  by  tbe  most  tbongbtf  ul  '^  mod- 
ernists," tbat  tbe  teacbers  are  not,  as  a  class,  equal  to  tbose  in  tbe 
gymnasia,  tbat  tbe  pupils  are,  as  a  wbole,  inferior  in  natural  ability, 
tbat  tbe  real  scbools  are  not  fostered  by  tbe  Government  to  tbe  same 
extent  as  tbe  classical  scbools,  it  will  be  evident  to  every  one  tbat  tbe 
significance  of  tbe  Berlin  report  for  tbe  real  question  at  issue — ^viz., 
classics  at  tbeir  best  vb.  modem  subjects  at  tbeir  best  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing in  every  respect — ^becomes  very  sligbt. 

As  appears  from  wbat  we  bave  said  above.  President  Porter  is 
mistaken  wben  be  says  tbat  tbe  graduates  of  tbe  real  scbools  were  ad- 
mitted to  all  tbe  pri-dleges  of  tbe  university.  Tbey  were  only  admit- 
ted to  certain  brancbes  in  one  faculty,  viz.,  tbe  pbilosopbical  faculty. 
Tbey  were  not,  bowever,  admitted  for  a  definite  number  of  years,  as 
President  Porter  states,  but  for  an  indefinite  period.  Tbe  ministerial 
regulation  admitting  tbem  says  notbing  wbatever  of  any  number  of 
years  for  wbicb  it  is  valid.  It  bolds  good  until  supplanted  by  one 
probibiting  tbe  admission  of  real-scbool  students,  and  tbere  is  no  sign 
tbat  sucb  a  regulation  will  ever  be  made. 

To  begin  witb,  tben,  all  tbis  quoting  of  tbe  Berlin  and  similar 
reports  in  favor  of  retaining  Greek  as  a  required  study  in  our  liberal 
curricula  is  aside  from  tbe  point,  since  tbat  report  was  made  on  a  very 
different  subject.  Tbe  attempt  to  apply  conclusions  on  concrete  ques- 
tions in  one  country  to  concrete  questions  in  anotber  is  at  all  times  a 
misleading  and  often  a  dangerous  procedure. 
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Now  as  to  the  report  itself,  it  may  fairly  be  objected  by  the  real- 
school  men  that  the  real  schools  have  not  had  a  fair  trial,  that  the  pe- 
riod of  probation  has  been  so  brief  that  any  report  made  now,  whether 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  must  be  regarded  as  premature  and  at  best 
merely  provisional  The  real  schools  of  the  fbrst  class  are  not  yet 
twenty-five  years  old.  The  regulation  admitting  their  graduates  to 
partiid  university  privileges  bears  date,  as  said  above,  of  December  7, 
1870.  In  less  than  ten  years  they  were  expected  to  win  a  place  by  the 
side  of  their  rivals,  which  even  their  bitter  opponents  (for  the  profess- 
ors who  made  the  reports  were  all  graduates  of  the  gynmasia)  should 
acknowledge  to  be  an  equal  one,  and  if  they  should  not  succeed  in  do- 
mg  this  they  were  to  be  condemned  as  unable  to  fit  boys  properly  for 
the  university.  Further,  they  were  expected  to  do  this  with  almost 
no  aid  from  the  Government,  while  their  rivals  were  largely  supported 
by  contributions  from  the  state.  How  just  this  complaint  is  may  be 
seen  from  the  reports  of  government  aid  accorded  in  Prussia  to  these 
two  classes  of  schools.  In  the  year  1869  the  Government  contributed 
714,148  thalers  out  of  a  total  expenditure  of  2,851,253  thalers  for  gym- 
nasia ;  and  in  1874,  1,319,990  thalers  out  of  a  total  of  4,385,940  tha- 
lers for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  former  year  the  real  schools  of  the 
first  class  cost  666,368  thalers,  of  which  the  Government  contributed 
15,558  thalers.  In  the  latter  year  the  respective  sums  stood  1,251,921 
and  97,421  thalers.  It  thus  appears  that  the  Government  paid  in  1869 
nearly  forty-six  times  as  much  toward  supporting  gymnasia  as  it  did 
toward  supporting  real  schools,  and  in  1874  over  thirteen  times  as  much. 
In  1869  it  paid  over  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  expense  of  all 
gymnasia,  and  less  than  three  per  cent  of  that  of  the  real  schools ;  in  1874 
the  respective  rates  stood  over  thirty  per  cent  and  less  than  eight  per 
cent.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Government  has  proceeded  on  the 
plan  of  allowing  the  real  schools  to  pay  their  own  way.  The  wonder 
is,  that  they  have  such  good  results  to  show  for  their  work  under  such 
circumstances.  It  should  be  also  considered  in  this  connection  that 
the  proper  equipment  of  a  real  school,  with  first-class  apparatus,  etc., 
costs  much  more  than  that  of  a  gymnasium.  Another  fact  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  owing  to  this  lack  of  support  the  number  of  such 
schools  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  gymnasia,  and  they  have  con- 
sequently not  had  so  extensive  a  field  to  draw  from  as  the  latter.  An- 
other important  point  must  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  Up  to 
1871  the  graduates  of  the  real  school  passed  immediately  into  active 
life  instead  of  attending  a  higher  institution  of  learning.  The  matter 
and  methods  of  the  school  had,  therefore,  exclusive  reference  to  that 
fact,  and  under  the  new  system  they  must  have  time  to  modify  and 
adapt  themselves  to  the  altered  circumstances.  Any  practical  teacher 
will  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  consideration.  These  are  some 
of  the  objections  which  the  defenders  of  the  real  schools  have  to  urge 
against  any  unfavorable  report  made  at  this  stage  of  the  work.  Against 
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this  particular  series  of  reports,  made  in  the  mann^  in  whioh  they 
were,  they  have  still  more  serious  objeotionSy  which  we  shall  notice 
later. 

Turning  aside  now  to  another  phase  of  the  subject,  let  us  see 
whether  any  influences  have  been  at  work  which  tend  to  give  the  g^ym- 
uasia  a  better  class  of  material  to  work  with.  If  the  boys  who  enter 
the  gymnasia  are  decidedly  superior  in  ability  to  those  entering  the 
real  schools,  we  shall  have  a  partial  explanation  of  the  better  results 
achieved  by  the  former. 

The  first  point  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  is  that  the- tra- 
ditions of  Germany  are  classical  For  decades  and  decades  nearly 
every  prominent  man  in  law,  medicine,  theology,  teaching,  and  (so  far 
as  nobility  has  not  been  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  education)  in  the 
civil  and  military  service  of  the  country,  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a 
classical  education,  if  for  no  other  reasons,  simply  because  he  was  obliged 
to  ''enjoy"  them  as  a  condition  of  entering  these  careers.  We  all 
know  how  easily  we  associate  two  things  which  we  always  see  together, 
in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  And  so  this  eminence  and  culture 
which,  owing  largely  to  the  artificial  pressure  we  have  mentioned, 
have  for  years  and  years  in  Grermany  been  found  in  connection  with  a 
more  or  less  complete  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  have  come  to  be 
associated  with  the  latter  as  effect  from  a  cause.  The  sign  has  come 
to  be  largely  accepted  in  place  of  the  thing  signified.  It  can  not  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  any  refiective  person  who  has  ever  lived  in 
Germany,  that  there  is  a  very  wide  social  chasm  in  that  country 
between  the  so-called  liberally  educated  {die  Studirteti)  and  those  who 
have  not  pursued  such  courses.  There  is,  so  to  speak,  an  educational 
hierarchy,  and  the  only  path  to  it  lies  through  the  gymnasium.  As  in 
all  hierarchies,  so  in  this,  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  Pharisaism, 
a  touch-me-not  and  a  come-not-near-with-unholy-hands  kind  of  spirit 
which  looks  down  on  everything  not  of  its  type  as  something  infinitely 
lower.  The  Studirter  looks  down,  not  only  on  the  merchant  or  the 
artisan,  but  also  upon  the  VolksschttUehrer  (common-school  teacher) 
with  a  calm  sense  of  superiority  and  a  provoking  self-conceit — ^no 
matter  how  successful  the  career  of  the  latter  may  have  been.  A 
small  professor  in  a  small  tmiversity,  of  small  ability  and  still  less  suc- 
cess, commiserates  the  most  successful  common-school  teacher  because 
he  has  not  studied  Latin  and  Greek  ;  and  we  must  add  that  the  latter 
envies  the  former,  taking  the  sign  (Latin  and  Greek)  for  the  thing  sig- 
nified (culture).  No  Stvdirter  thinks  of  seriously  discussing  any  ques- 
tion with  a  Nonrstudirter^  but  disposes  of  all  difficult  objections  by 
the  crushing  answer  that  his  opponent  is  an  ungebiideter  Menach, 

The  artisan  or  merchant  sees  that  no  amount  of  culture  derived  from 
the  study  of  modem  subjects,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling,  or  from 
the  vigorous  contact  with  active  life,  can  secure  for  him  a  social  recog- 
nition or  equality  with  the  OeUhrter  ;  the  common-school  teacher  sees 
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that  no  career  of  public  seryice  in  his  sphere,  however  usef al  or  sue* 
cessfoly  can  secure  entrance  for  him  into  that  charmed  circle  of  the 
Gelehrtenthum^  and  silently  resolves  that  his  boy  must  have  a  different 
chance  from  that  which  he  has  had«  Of  the  force  which  this  tradi- 
tional influence  exerts  no  one  can  form  an  adequate  idea  who  has  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  associating  intimately  with  the  various  classes 
of  the  people  ;  for,  although  a  similar  spirit  may  be  met  in  America, 
it  is  of  such  small  influence  as  hardly  to  be  discernible. 

A  classical  education  has,  then,  come  to  be  the  proper  thing  in 
Germany  for  every  aspiring  man.  It  is  a  stamp  of  gentility,  an  ab- 
solute essential  to  high  social  position  and  influence.  Every  parent 
desires  to  give  it  to  his  boy,  if  for  no  other  reason,  simply  on  account 
of  this  different  social  position  which  it  confers  upon  hinu  To  give 
him  this  education  he  must  send  him  to  the  gymnasium. 

But  there  is  another  and  still  more  powerful  influence  at  work 
to  secure  the  attendance  at  the  classical  schools.  We  have  already 
corrected  President  Porter's  statement  that  the  graduates  of  the  real 
schools  are  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  university.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  law,  medical,  or  theological  facul- 
ties, and  their  privileges  in  the  philosophical  faculty  are  practically 
limited  to  the  study  of  natural  science,  mathematics,  and  modem 
languages.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  father  wishes  to  keep  open  to  his  son 
when  he  becomes  twenty  years  of  age  the  choice  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  any  of  the  higher  positions 
of  the  civil  service,  he  must  put  him  through  the  gymnasium  in  the 
first  place. 

Of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  all  professional  men  desire 
their  boys  to  follow  one  of  the  learned  professions,  and  send  them 
consequently  to  a  gymnasium.  During  an  extensive  tour  in  Glermany 
last  summer,  the  writer  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  a  large  num- 
ber of  university  and  other  professional  men.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  was  quite  regularly  asked,  "  What  school  do  your  boys  at- 
tend ?  ^  they  replied,  almost  without  exception  :  "  The  gymnasium,  of 
course ;  we  send  them  to  the  real  school  only  when  they  are  too 
stupid  or  too  lazy  to  keep  up  in  the  gymnasium.**  Thus  the  educated 
and  intelligent  classes  send  their  boys,  who,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
have  inherited  their  intelligence  and  ability,  to  the  gymnasium.  Those 
members  of  the  mercantile  or  artisan  class,  who  have  bright  boys 
from  whom  they  hope  much,  strain  every  nerve  to  support  them  at 
the  school  which  forms  the  sole  avenue  to  all  government  honors  and 
social  position. 

Do  we  not  find  here  the  explanation  we  are  seeking  ?  Is  not  this 
the  secret  why  the  boys  who  graduate  from  the  gymnasium  are  as 
a  class  superior  to  those  who  finish  a  real-school  course  ?  They  are 
the  brighter  boys  of  the  community ;  they  are,  as  a  rule,  of  educated 
blood,  from  homes  where  education  and  refinement  prevail^  and  life 
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within  which  is  of  itself  an  education,  where  they  find  wise  and  dis- 
criminating assistance  in  their  studies,  and  encouragement  and  incite- 
ment to  effort. 

But  the  case  is  not  by  any  means  fully  stated.  The  gymnasium 
not  only  gets  better  material  to  work  upon  than  its  rival,  but  it  has 
also  a  superior  corps  of  teachers.  The  writer  was  told  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  a  graduate  of  a  real  school,  and  who  had  been  a  teacher 
in  one  for  some  time,  but  had  afterward  made  up  the  Greek  and 
Latin  of  a  gymnasium  course  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  teaching 
in  a  gymnasium,  that  no  teacher  of  ability  and  enterprise  would  re- 
main in  a  real  school  any  longer  than  he  was  obliged  to  remain  there. 
"  There  is  no  career  in  that  line  of  work,"  said  he,  "  and  only  block- 
heads and  lazy  hides  {DumnUcdpfe  und  FaiUpelsse)  stay  in  it."  Of 
course,  that  was  a  great  exaggeration,  and  yet  it  contained  an  element 
of  truth,  viz.,  that  a  process  of  selection  is  going  on  between  these 
two  schools,  not  only  in  regard  to  pupils,  but  also  in  regard  to  teach- 
ers, and  the  gymnasium  has  its  pick  of  both. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  higher  so- 
cial position  which  tradition  assigns  to  the  office  of  gymnasial  teacher, 
and  the  better  career  which  the  Government  opens  to  it.  How  idle,  in 
the  face  of  all  these  facts,  is  the  assertion  that  the  Berlin  report 
has  settled  the  question  between  the  real  school  and  the  gymnasium, 
or  that  it  is  of  paramount  significance  in  the  deeper  question  of  clas- 
sical against  modem  training ! 

To  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  significance  of  this  report,  let  one  imagine 
the  state  of  things  which  would  exist  in  this  country  if  the  law  of  the 
land  had  for  generations  permitted  no  one  to  practice  law  or  medicine,  or 
enter  the  ministry  or  the  civil  service,  or  become  a  teacher  in  our  higher 
schools  and  colleges,  who  had  not  first  completed  the  classical  course 
in  an  average  college,  and  then  attended  a  professional  school  for  three 
years.  Suppose  that,  after  such  a  law  had  been  enforced  for  a  century, 
a  proposition  were  made  to  allow  such  scientific  schools  as  could  spring 
up  under  those  circumstances  to  present  their  students  for  certain  sub- 
ordinate places  in  the  civil  service  and  in  the  academic  career.  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  the  adherents  of  the  classical  culture  would 
point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  every  eminent  professional  man  for 
several  generations  had  been  the  graduates  of  classical  schools,  and 
would  make  that  a  reason,  as  they  do  now  in  Germany,  for  refusing 
to  admit  any  man  with  a  different  education  to  the  practice  of  those 
professions  ?  Would  they  not  dwell  on  the  great  danger  to  the  na- 
tional civilization  which  would  arise  from  the  fact  that  an  element  of 
discord  would  be  introduced  into  the  culture  of  the  people  by  educat- 
ing the  young  along  two  widely  different  lines  ?  * 

*  This  argument  plays  a  large  part  in  the  German  defense  of  a  single  school  and  a 
single  coarse  in  preparation  for  all  higher  professions.  "  Our  education,"  says  one,  "b 
homogeneous.    Let  the  real  school  carry  its  point,  and  a  hopeless  and  fatal  element  of 
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Would  not  our  professors  complain^  as  does  one  in  Berlin,  that 
they  coold  not  make  so  many  references  to  Greece  and  Rome  in  their 
lectures,  since  some  of  their  hearers  would  not  understand  them  ? 

Let  us  suppose  further  that  the  above  proposition  should  be  ac- 
cepted, and  that  after  eight  years  a  committee  of  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  should  be  called  upon  to  express  their  opinions  as  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  experiment.  Could  their  report  be  considered  as  settling 
anything  between  the  two  opposing  parties — the  defenders  and  oppo- 
nents of  classical  culture  ?  Could  the  statement  of  these  witnesses, 
that  the  students  who,  under  such  conditions,  came  from  the  scientific 
schools  were  not  fully  equal  to  those  coming  from  the  classicals  chools, 
be  regarded  as  forever  disposing  of  the  claims  of  modem  culture? 
The  answer  to  this  question  can  hardly  'be  doubtful  And  yet  those 
who  quote  the  Berlin  report,  as  settling  this  much-vexed  question, 
must  maintain  that  such  a  report  as  the  imaginary  one  above  de- 
scribed would  be  satisfactory  and  conclusive. 

We  have  thus  far  proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Berlin 
and  similar  reports  were  prepared  by  unprejudiced  men,  after  a  careful 
and  detailed  examination  of  the  records  made  by  the  graduates  of 
these  two  schools,  and  uninfluenced  by  extraneous  considerations.  We 
are  compelled  to  believe,  however,  after  a  somewhat  detailed  investi- 
gation, that  no  one  of  these  assumptions  is  true. 

The  men  who  were  asked  for  their  opinions  on  this  subject  were 
almost,  if  not  absolutely,  without  exception  graduates  of  the  gym- 
nasia. That  lay,  of  course,  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  Real-school 
graduates  could  not  enter  the  universities  imtil  the  spring  of  1871. 
Allowing  four  years  for  the  average  length  of  time  spent  in  the  tmi- 
versities,  the  first  real-school  men  were  graduated  in  1875,  and  in  1879 
the  first  of  these  reports  was  prepared.  As  the  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  university  faculty  must  study  one  year  more  before  enter- 
ing the  lowest  grade  of  academic  positions,  and  as  promotions  are  very 
slow  in  Pl*ussia,  it  would  be  a  very  rare  thing  for  a  graduate  of  1875 
to  have  reached  a  professorial  chair  by  1879.  Those  who  made  these 
reports  were  therefore  men  from  rival  schools,  men  imbued  with  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  the  preparatory  curriculum  which  they  themselves 
had  completed,  men  entirely  under  the  sway  of  the  traditional  feeling 
in  regard  to  the  classics,  and,  of  course,  inclined  to  look  with  disfavor 
upon  real-school  men  as  representing  a  movement  which  questions  the 
worth  of  classical  culture.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  is  usually 
a  strong  tendency  for  a  man  to  attribute  his  general  success  in  life  to 
the  particular  things  which  he  did,  or  left  undone,  and  that  it  is  an 
easy  thing  to  regard  an  incidental  as  an  essential.  The  worthy  Grer- 
man  professors  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Many  of  them  were  so 
strongly  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  classical  to  modern  training 

aatagonism  will  be  introdooed  into  our  national  life,  and  otu  higher  scholarship,  that 
f urest  flower  of  oar  civilization,  will  perish  from  the  earth ! " 
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that  they  went  out  of  their  way  to  declare  that  a  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  is  absolutely  essential  to  high  excellence  in  any  department  of 
intellectual  effort  I 

All  these  reports,  both  those  of  1869  and  those  of  later  years, 
so  far  as  they  were  made  by  the  faculties,  were  as  a  rule  drafted 
by  volunteers  in  the  faculty,  and  some  rabidly  classical  man  gener- 
ally offered  to  do  the  wort  When  his  report  was  laid  before  the 
faculty,  many  voted  for  it,  or  refrained  from  voting  against  it,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  did  not  have  time  to  offer  sutsh  modifi- 
cations as  they  would  like  to  have  seen  made  in  the  language  or 
matter  of  the  report.  Thus,  the  writer  was  told  by  one  professor 
in  a  university  which  sent  in  a  very  strong  report  in  favor  of  the 
gynmasiasts  as  against  the  real-school  graduates :  ^^  Professor  So- 
and-so  "  (mentioning  his  name— one  well  known  in  Germany)  "  drew 
up  our  report.  He  is  perfectly  crazy  on  the  subject,  but  there  was 
no  one  else  to  do  it,  and  after  he  submitted  it  we  did  not  want  to  do 
such  an  ungracious  thing  as  reject  a  service  which  nobody  else  would 
undertake.  I  voted  for  his  report,  though  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  a  much  more  moderate  and  judicial  report  than  the  one  we  sent 
in."  It  thus  appears  that  these  reports  were  prepared  by  men  who 
were  not  only  graduates  of  the  gymnasium,  but  who  were  also,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  regarded  by  their  own  friends  as  extremists.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  there  were  no  representatives  of  the  real  schools  in  the 
reporting  board  who  might  have  called  attention  to  exaggerations  or 
misstatements,  whether  intentional  or  unintentional,  and  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  these  reports  can  not  be  called  judicial,  either  in  their  form 
or  spirit,  but  partake  largely  of  the  character  of  advocates'  pleas. 

It  would  be  fair  to  suppose,  however,  that  these  men  would  at 
least  examine  the  facts  in  the  case  as  to  how  these  real-school  gradu- 
ates turned  out  in  after-life,  before  making  a  report  on  their  compara- 
tive ability.  But  even  this  supposition  turns  out  to  be  an  unfounded 
one.  As  is  well  known,  there  is  no  general  system  of  recitation  and 
record-keeping  in  German  universities,  such  as  we  have  in  our  Ameri- 
can colleges.  The  professor  has,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  no  means  of 
judging  of  a  student's  attainments.  There  are  no  examinations  except 
the  final  one  for  a  doctor's  degree.  The  only  institution  bearing  a 
resemblance  to  our  recitation  is  the  Seminar^  a  voluntary  organization 
which  many  students  never  enter,  and  which  varies  greatly  in  char- 
acter, according  to  the  temperament  of  the  professor  in  charge  or  to 
the  subject-matter  discussed.  Being  at  times  a  society  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  members  in  the  power  of  independent  investigation  and 
research,  it  becomes  often  a  mere  "  quiz,"  or  indeed  but  little  more 
than  a  two  hours'  lecture  on  the  part  of  the  leader.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  those  students  who  enter  the  Seminar,  the  professor  has  no 
means  of  judging  of  the  ability  or  training  of  the  university  students. 
The  only  test,  therefore,  is  the  record  of  such  students  in  the  final 
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nniversity  examinations  for  a  degree,  which  comparatiyely  few  stu- 
dents ever  attempt,  their  record  in  the  state  examinations  which  nearly 
all  try,  and  the  final  and  decisive  test  of  practical  life  and  its  demands. 

Now,  it  is  a  pretty  plain  fact  that  the  professors  who  made  these 
reports  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  results  of  these 
various  tests,  since  it  was  reserved  for  a  director  of  a  real  school  to 
collect  the  first  reliable  and  comprehensive  statbtics  on  the  subject, 
and  that  <rfUr  these  reports  were  prepared.  The  data  were  furnished 
by  the  reports  of  the  universities  as  to  the  number  of  degrees  granted 
to  real-school  graduates,  by  the  reports  of  government  examiners  as  to 
standing  attained  in  the  public  examinations  of  such  students,  and, 
finally,  by  the  reports  from  the  present  positions  and  sphere  of  labor 
of  all  realHSchool  graduates  who  had  taken  degrees  from  the  universi- 
ties, or  who  had  passed  into  the  ranks  of  teachers  without  trying  the 
university  examination.  We  have  not  room  to  introduce  the  statbtics 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  make  a  very  good  showing  for  real- 
school  graduates.  The  point  that  interests  us  most  in  thb  immediate 
connection  b,  that  these  facts  were  not  ascertained  or  considered  by 
the  university  professors  who  reported  on  thb  subject. 

The  same  gentleman  who  collected  these  statbtics  teUs  a  well- 
authenticated  story  of  Professor  Hanstein,  of  the  University  of  Bonn, 
which  very  well  illustrates  the  fairness,  deliberation,  and  investigation 
which  preceded  and  accompanied  these  reports.  Upon  receiving  the 
notice  asking  for  his  written  opinion,  he  remarked  to  his  assbtant : 
^So  we  have  to  commit  ourselves  in  writing  again,  do  we  ?  Of  course, 
the  gymnasia  students  are  superior."  "But,  Herr  Professor,"  ob- 
jected hb  assbtant,  "Mr.  X y  who  recently  took  hb  degree  in 

natural  science,  passed  summa  cum  laude^  and  he  b  a  real-school 

graduate."    "Yes  ;  well,  he's  an  exception."  "And  Herr  Dr. ^,the 

IHveUdocent  here  in  Bonn,  b  also  from  a  real  school"  "  He's  an  ex- 
ception too,"  answered  Hanstein.  "  And  a  few  weeks  ago,"  continued 
hb  assistant,  "  one  of  our  real-school  students  passed  his  teacher's  ex- 
amination in  chembtry  and  natural  history  No.  1."  "  Exceptions — 
all  exceptions  1 "  replied  the  professor.  "  Yes,  but,  Herr  Professor, 
there  are  only  seven  or  eight  of  us  real-school  men  altogether  here  in 
Bonn."  "We?  Are  you  a  real-school  graduate?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Well, 
you  are  the  biggest  exception  of  all."  And,  with  that,  he  turned  and 
left  the  room.    The  story,  which  b  vouched  for,  needs  no  comment. 

There  b  still  another  point  to  be  considered.  The  practical  object 
of  these  reports,  as  some  professors  conceived  it,  was  to  ascertain 
whether  the  faculties  were  in  favor  of  excluding  real-school  students 
from  the  universities,  and  indeed  the  language  of  the  request  justified 
that  view.  Some  voted  for  the  reports,  therefore,  because  they 
thought  that  the  attendance  at  the  universities  b  too  large,  and  that 
the  exclusion  of  real-school  graduates  offers  a  convenient  means  of 
getting  rid  of  the  surplus  students.    The  writer  vbited  twelve  out  of 
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the  twenty-one  German  universities,  daring  tbe  last  semester,  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  is  doing  in  the  various  departments  in  which  he 
takes  special  interest.  Everywhere  the  question  was  asked  of  univer- 
fiity  professors,  "Do  you  think  that  too  many  are  studying  at  the 
universities  ?  "  Almost  uniformly  the  answer  was  returned,  "  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it."  A  few  figures  will  make  clear  how  rapidly  of 
late  years  the  number  of  students  has  increased.  During  the  five 
years  ending  1861,  for  every  100,000  inhabitants  in  Germany  there 
were,  on  an  average,  thirty-two  students  in  the  universities.  During 
the  year  1881-'82  there  were  fifty-one  students  for  the  same  number 
of  inhabitants.  Of  these  in  the  former  period  eight  were  enrolled  in 
the  philosophical  faculty  (the  only  faculty  to  which  real-school  stu- 
dents are  admitted)  ;  in  the  latter  period  20*7.  That  is,  in  a  little 
more  than  twenty  years  the  number  of  students  in  the  philosophical 
faculty  per  100,000  inhabitants  has  more  than  doubled.  The  average 
for  the  five  years  ending  1881  was  eighteen,  and  the  proportion  is  still 
increasing.  This  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  students  excites 
the  gravest  apprehension,  and  is  characterized  by  thinking  men  as  a 
sad  state  of  affairs. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  ludicrous  to  us  to  hear  of  an  over-produc- 
tion of  educated  men.  A  German  professor  gave  the  key  to  the  rid- 
dle, in  a  remark  to  the  writer,  that  Crermany  is  fostering  the  growth 
of  an  intellectual  proletary — i.  e.,  a  class  of  professionally  educated 
men  for  whom  there  is  no  room  in  the  professions,  and  who  are  too 
proud  to  go  into  business  of  any  sort.  This  state  of  affairs  can  not  be 
fully  appreciated  without  going  further  into  detail  than  the  limits  of 
this  article  allow.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  German  universities  are 
essentially  professional  schools.  A  man  who  enters  such  an  instita- 
tion  intends  to  be  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a  minister,  teacher,  professor, 
or  member  of  the  civil  service  of  the  country,  and  he  receives  there 
his  professional  training.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  can  be  an  over- 
production in  each  and  all  of  these  fields.  In  this  country  such  a  stat^ 
of  things  is  easily  remedied.  If  a  man  finds  he  has  no  chance  to  suc- 
ceed as  a  lawyer,  a  year  or  two  will  turn  him  out  a  physician.  If  he 
fails  in  that,  he  can  try  theology,  or  he  may  go  into  business  of  some 
sort,  or  anybody  can  go  into  politics.  In  Germany  the  case  is  widely 
different.  The  Government  demands  such  a  long  preliminary  train- 
ing and  such  intense  and  laborious  effort  in  preparation,  that,  by  the 
time  a  man  finds  there  is  no  place  for  him  in  the  profession  he  has 
chosen,  his  elasticity  has  gone,  and  there  is  no  desire  or  ability  to  try 
anything  else.  To  take  up  another  profession  he  has  become  too  old, 
and  to  go  into  mercantile  or  industrial  life  he  is  forbidden  by  his 
ideas  of  social  position  and  scholarly  dignity.  To  such  a  man  two 
courses  are  open — to  drag  out  a  bare  existence,  with  many  wants 
which  his  education  has  developed,  but  which  he  has  no  means  of 
gratifying,  or — ^to  commit  suicide.    Many  take  the  latter  alternative, 
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and  the  enormous  increase  in  suicides  during  the  last  few  years  is  one 
of  the  saddest  and  most  striking  phenomena  of  German  society,  high 
and  low. 

That  there  is  an  over-production  in  the  professional  fields  nearly 
all  German  thinkers  agree.  How  can  it  be  helped  ?  The  Government 
has  lately  called  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers  to  the  fact  that 
the  higher  administrative  positions  in  the  civil  service  are  all  provided 
for,  and  that  all  vacancies  for  years  to  come  can  be  filled  from  the 
present  candidates.  The  opponents  of  the  real  schools  now  come  for- 
ward and  say  :  "  We  can  help  the  matter  very  easily.  Shut  out  real- 
school  graduates  from  the  philosophical  faculty  and  there  will  be  room 
enough  for  the  surplus  students  of  law  and  medicine  to  find  careers." 
Some  professors  voted  for  exclusion  because  they  thought  that  the 
shutting  out  of  real-school  students  would  meet  this  rapidly-growing 
evil  of  over-production  in  professional  spheres. 

We  think  enough  has  been  advanced  to  prove — 1.  That  the  Berlin 
report  has  little  bearing  on  the  question  we  are  discussing  in  this 
country  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  classical  and  modern  training, 
for  the  simple  fact  that  it  was  on  an  altogether  different  point.  2. 
That  as  to  the  particular  subject,  in  regard  to  which  it  was  prepared, 
it  can  lay  no  claim  to  be  considered  final,  because  it  was  made  prema- 
turely, at  a  time  when  the  institution  judged  could,  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  have  had  no  fair  trial,  and  because  it  was  made  by  preju- 
diced parties  without  sufficient  investigation,  and  influenced  by  con- 
siderations which  should  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  decision. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  opinion  seems  to  be  quite  general  in  Ger- 
many that  the  real  schools  are  bound  to  go  forward  to  new  struggles 
and  to  new  conquests.  They  have  lost  none  of  the  ground  which 
they  have  ever  won  ;  they  are  gaining  new  ground  every  day.  It  is  a 
mere  question  of  time  when  the  medical  schools  will  be  opened  to 
them,  and  some  even  dare  hope  that  the  law  schools  must  yield  also. 
They  may  suffer  temporary  reverses,  but  they  are  sure  to  win  in  the 
long  run.  One  significant  fact  may  be  noted,  which  is  beginning  to 
tell  in  their  favor.  The  men  in  Germany  who  have  made  the  deepest 
and  longest  studies  in  the  science  of  education  are  assuming  a  more 
favorable  attitude  toward  the  real  schools. 

The  writer  recently  visited  Professor  Masius,  who  holds  a  chair 
of  Pedagogics  in  the  University  of  Leipsic.  He  -;vas  for  years  the 
director  of  a  gymnasium,  then  of  a  real  school  of  the  first  rank,  and 
then  for  years  a  member  of  the  Ministry  for  Public  Instruction  in 
Saxony.  On  being  asked  what  his  position  on  the  question  of  real 
school  V8.  the  gymnasium  is,  he  replied  :  '^  If  you  mean  to  ask  me, 
'whether  the  realnschool  graduates  I  get  in  my  work  are  the  equals  of 
the  gymnasium  graduates,  I  should  say,  no  !  If  you  mean  whetjier 
our  real  schools,  as  they  are,  afford  as  good  a  liberal  training  as  the 
gymnasia,  I  should  say,  no  1   If  you  mean  whether  a  real-school,  as  fully 
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equipped  in  regard  to  teachers  and  apparatus  as  an  ordinary  gymna- 
sium, and  with  a  simplified  course  of  study,  could  give  a  liberal  train- 
ing equal  to  that  afforded  by  the  gymnasium,  I  should  reply,  I  do  not 
know,  as  the  experiment  has  never  been  tried ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  could." 

The  most  advanced  thinkers  on  pedagogics  are  coming  to  agree 
that  the  subject  taught  has  much  less  to  do  with  its  value  as  a  dis- 
ciplinary and  liberalizing  study  than  the  method  of  teaching  it.  Arith- 
metic may  be  so  taught  as  to  afford  a  much  better  training  in  lan- 
guage than  half  of  our  Latin  and  Greek  teaching  affords.  There  is  a 
certain  convertibility  in  the  possible  subjects  in  a  curriculum  with 
regard  to  liberalizing  effects  which  is  often  lost  sight  of,  but  which 
our  best  thinkers  on  the  science  of  education  are  more  and  more  in- 
clined to  emphasize. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  it  is  a  dangerous  procedure  to 
apply  concrete  conclusions  in  one  cotmtry  to  concrete  conditions  in 
another.  The  quoting  of  German  authority  in  favor  of  a  gymnasium 
course  in  order  to  bolster  up  the  classical  course  of  an  average  American 
college  is  a  good  instance  in  point.  The  German  gymnasium  gives  nine 
hours  a  week  for  five  years,  and  eight  hours  a  week  for  four  years  more, 
to  the  study  of  Latin — ^L  e.,  seventy-seven  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 
It  devotes  to  Greek  seven  hours  a  week  for  four  years,  and  six  hours  a 
week  for  two  years  more — ^L  e.,  forty  hours  a  week  for  one  year,  or  to 
both  languages  the  equivalent  of  one  htmdred  and  seventeen  hours  a 
week  for  one  year.  It  will  be  stating  it  beyond  the  truth  to  put  the 
time  devoted  to  Latin  in  our  average  American  college  up  to  the  close 
of  the  sophomore  year  at  ^ve  hours  a  week  for  six  years — ^L  e.,  thirty 
hours  a  week  for  one  year,  and  to  the  Greek  at  five  hours  a  week  for 
^TQ  years — L  e.,  twenty-five  hours  a  week  for  one  year,  or  to  both 
together  the  equivalent  of  fifty-five  hours  a  week  for  one  year.  The 
German  gymnasium  thus  gives  more  than  twice  as  many  hours  to 
Latin  and  Greek  as  the  average  American  college  course.  Now,  the 
leading  German  authorities  who  favor  a  gymnasium  course  have  re- 
peatedly opposed  lessening  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  these  two 
subjects,  and  have  expressed  their  opinion  to  the  effect  that  any  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  number  of  hours  would  be  equivalent  to 
depriving  the  course  of  all  its  value — ^i.  e.,  so  far  from  approving  our 
classical  curriculum,  they  unite  in  asserting  that  it  is  worth  nothing 
whatever ! 

A  part  of  President  Porter's  argument  in  the  article  already  re- 
ferred to  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  average  college  boy 
acquires  enough  Latin  and  Greek  to  be  able  to  read  it  easily.  What- 
ever may  have  been  true  in  President  Porter's  college-days,  the  fact 
must  appear  evident  to  any  one  who  has  ever  visited  the  sophomore 
classes  in  Greek  in  our  American  colleges,  that  the  average  boy  does 
not  acquire  ability  to  translate  even  such  an  easy  author  as  Xenophon 
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or  Homer  without  difficulty — ^ot  even  in  Tale  College  ;  and  the  boy 
who  takes  up  a  Greek  author  and  reads  him  for  the  pleasure  that 
he  derives  from  the  thought  is  an  avU  vara  indeed.  It  is  the  writer's 
opinion,  based  upon  considerable  investigation  and  comparison  of  notes 
with  Greek  teachers,  both  in  America  and  Germany,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  average  boy  who  spends  the  average  amount  of  time  on  his 
Greek  up  to  the  close  of  his  sophomore  year  to  acquire  the  power  of 
reading  it  easily.  It  is  a  universally  admitted  fact  in  Germany  that 
the  gymnasiasty  who  spends  so  much  more  time  and  labor  than  the 
American  college  boy,  never  acquires  thb  power;  and  it  is  as  true  of 
the  former  as  it  is  of  the  latter  that  the  last  day  of  his  school-life  is 
the  last  day  of  his  Greek  reading,  with  the  exception  of  those  follow- 
ing a  profession  which  calls  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  such  as  the 
philologists,  philosophers,  and  clergymen. 

One  other  point  is  worthy  of  notice.  President  Porter  attempts 
to  show  that  the  main  reason  for  unsatisfactory  results  in  Greek  study 
is  the  bad  teaching  of  Greek  which  prevailed  long  ago,  and  which  he 
hints  has  almost  disappeared.  That  the  teaching  of  Greek  is  now 
snperior  to  what  it  was  a  generation  ago  we  are  very  ready  to  believe, 
bat  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  any  greater  agreement  among 
teachers  as  to  the  proper  object  of  Greek  study  and  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  it.  A  visit  to  several  of  our  leading  colleges  last 
winter,  and  conversation  with  the  professors  and  instructors  in  Greek, 
revealed  to  the  writer  the  very  greatest  differences  of  opinion,  not  only 
among  the  various  colleges,  but  even  among  the  representatives  of  that 
study  within  the  same  college.  It  is  evident  that  the  teachers  who 
believe  that  the  most  important  object  to  be  attained  is  the  ability  to 
read  Greek  at  sight,  and  to  understand  it  without  having  to  tran^te 
it,  will  pursue  a  very  different  method  from  those  who  see  in  the  ^^  in- 
cidental training  ^  in  grammar,  logic,  philology,  etc.,  the  chief  benefit 
from  Greek  study.  And  yet  the  writer  recently  found  these  two 
opposite  views  held  by  two  men  in  the  same  department  of  one  of  our 
leading  colleges,  the  one  of  whom  had  one  division  of  the  sophomore 
class  and  the  other  the  second  division.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that,  however  much  the  second  may  have  benefited  his  class,  the  first 
did  not  get  his  division  to  read  Greek  at  sight. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood*  He  is  making  no 
attack  on  the  study  of  Greek.  He  remembers  well  the  keen  pleasure 
and,  as  he  thinks,  profit  with  which  he  pursued  the  study  of  Greek 
under  an  exceptionally  able  series  of  teachers,  and  h%%  viris  iUustrissi' 
mis  summcu  graticu  agitj  semperque  hahehit.  But  he  realizes  well  the 
great  importance  of  these  educational  questions,  and  that  many  of 
them  can  never  be  settled  except  by  actual  experiment.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  all  things  should  be  fairly  tried,  and  that 
held  fast  which  is  good.  It  is  demanded  in  the  interests  of  society 
that  modern  education  have  a  fair  chance  by  the  side  of  classical  edu- 
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cation.  That  chance  it  has,  as  yet,  nowhere  had.  Our  colleges^  so 
far  as  they  have  admitted  scientific  students,  have  allowed  them  to 
come  in  with  a  very  inferior  preparation.  The  French  and  GrermaD, 
and  for  that  matter  the  English,  too,  in  most  of  our  colleges,  are  mere 
child's  play,  where  they  are  not  broad  and  ridiculous  farces,  the  butt 
of  students  and  professors  alike.  Let  some  of  our  colleges  inaugurate 
the  reform  :  lay  out  a  "  modem  "  course  for  admission  and  for  college 
on  the  same  general  principle  as  the  classical  course — few  subjects, 
but  long-continued  and  detailed  study  in  each  of  them — and  insbt  on 
as  thorough  and  vigorous  work  as  they  do  in  their  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  then,  after  a  fair  trial,  compare  results.  The  friends  pi  ^^  mod- 
em "  education  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  outcome.  Li  the  mean 
time  it  will  be  wise  for  the  classicists  to  avoid  quoting  reports  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  and  appealing  to  authority 
which,  upon  investigation,  turns  out  to  be  squarely  on  the  other  side 
of  the  point  in  dispute. 


EAELT  COLONISTS  OF  THE  SWISS  LAKES. 

By  F.  a.  FOEEL. 

THE  depression  of  the  waters  of  the  Lakes  of  Neuf  ch&tel,  Morat, 
and  Bienne,  which  the  Swiss  Confederation  has  been  having  exe- 
cuted during  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  a  most  fortunate  event  for 
archaeologists  ;  and  with  pick  in  hand,  and  on  a  relatively  new  ground, 
they  have  been  able  to  recover  hosts  of  treasures  from  the  buried 
ruins  of  the  lake-villages.  The  few  scattered  relics  which  they  had 
succeeded  in  fishing  up  out  of  the  water  with  tongs  and  drags  have 
been  multiplied  into  immense  proportions  since  the  hunters  have  been 
able  to  work  upon  the  solid  land  that  has  been  reclaimed  from  the 
edges  of  the  favored  lakes.  By  thousands  and  thousands  the  relics 
of  human  industry  have  been  heaped  up  in  the  archaeological  collect 
tions,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  curious  civilization  of  the  early  in- 
habitants of  Switzerland  has  made,  by  the  aid  of  these  facts,  very 
interesting  progress.  We  need  only  cite,  in  proof  of  this,  the  voy 
important  memoir  which  Professor  Th6ophile  Studer  has  recently 
published  in  the  "  Bulletin  "  of  the  Society  of  Naturalists  of  Bern. 
Taking  up,  after  M.  L.  Rtltimeyer,  of  Basel,  the  study  of  the  bones 
found  in  the  archaeological  deposit  of  the  palq/Utes  (a  term  designat- 
ing a  wooden  construction  built  on  piles),  and  making  use  of  the  im- 
mense material  collected  from  the  stations  of  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  be 
has  drawn  from  them  most  interesting  details  respecting  the  variations 
of  the  animal  population  during  the  different  periods  of  these  prehis- 
torical  ages,  and  respecting  the  progress  of  the  domestication  of  the 
races  useful  to  man. 
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A  comprehensiTe  account  of  the  present  condition  of  oar  knowl- 
edge of  human  industry  in  the  lake  epoch  is  furnished  in  the  book  just 
published  by  Dr.  Victor  Gross  on  "  The  Proto-Helvetians,  or  the  Ear- 
lier Colonists  of  the  Borders  of  the  Lakes  of  Bienne  and  Keufch&tel " 


("  Zes  ProtohdviteSy  ou  lea  premiers  colons  dee  bords  des  lacs  de  Bienne 
etde  Ifeuchatel^^).  The  author,  a  practicing  physician  at  La  Neuve- 
yille,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
become  possessed  of  products  of  all  the  special  excavations  made  upon 
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that  lake,  and  of  a  good  part  of  the  finds  of  the  Lake  of  Kenfchatel, 
BO  that  he  has  been  able  to  form  a  collection  tineqaaled  in  its  richness, 
in  the  number  of  the  specimens,  and  in  the  rarity  of  the  pieces,  fre- 
quently tmique,  that  he  has  accumulated. 

Wishing  to  give  the  scientific  world  a  share  in  the  enjoyment  of 
these  treasures,  he  has  published  in  a  beautiful  quarto  volume  descrip- 
tions of  the  principal  results  of  his  researches,  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphic plates,  in  thirty-three  of  which  are  represented  more  than  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  more  important  pieces.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
style  Dr.  Gross's  the  finest  known  collection  in  prehistoric  archaeology, 
for  while  the  series  in  some  large  museums  may  be  more  numerous 
than  those  of  Dr.  Gross,  the  latter  have  the  superiority  over  all  the 
others  of  relating  to  a  single  civilization,  in  different  ages  of  its  de- 
velopment, and  to  the  same  people  in  all  the  details  of  its  intimate  life 
with  an  incomparable  luxury  of  illustration.  The  ruins  of  each  one 
of  our  lake-villages  may  be  compared  to  a  Pompeii  on  a  small  scale. 
Let  us  suppose  fifty  Pompeiis,  the  destruction  of  which  took  place,  one 
after  another,  during  the  ages  from  the  primitive  times  of  Homan 
history  to  the  end  of  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and  we  may  be  able 
to  calculate  what  treasures  of  documents  we  might  find  in  them  where- 
with to  restore  the  history  of  industry,  of  art,  and  of  civilization  in 
ancient  Italy. 

The  study  of  the  larger  collections  of  Swiss  antiquities  gives  us 
a  very  clear  impression  of  the  wealth  of  the  lacustrine  populations, 
especially  of  the  period  known  as  the  fine  bronze  age.  We  see  in  them 
universally  evidences  of  abundant  resources,  and  in  no  case  of  pov- 
erty. The  inhabitants  of  the  pak^fittes  had  at  their  disposal  mechani- 
cal means,  probably  simple,  but  sufficient  to  fix  in  the  ground  the  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  piles  on  which  they  built  their  villages. 
Having  an  agriculture,  and  raising  cattle,  they  were  only  exceptionally 
obliged  to  have  recourse  for  food-supplies  to  the  more  primitive  art  of 
the  chase.  An  extensive  commerce  brought  them  metals,  amber,  glass 
beads,  and  worked  objects  of  foreign  origin.  A  pure  taste  raised  their 
artisans  to  the  dignity  of  real  artists.  The  reader  who  observesln  Dr. 
Gross's  plates  the  remarkable  elegance  of  the  designs  of  arms,  of  tools 
and  ornaments  of  bronze,  and  of  potter's  work,  like  those  represented 
in  Fig.  2  (Nos.  1,  3,  4,  and  10),  can  not  deny  that  the  civilization  of 
the  Swiss  lake-dwellers  was  rich  and  flourishing. 

The  mass  of  met^  they  possessed  was  considerable ;  and,  having 
regard  to  the  innumerable  pices  of  bronze  found  at  some  of  the  sta- 
tions, I  believe  it  will  not  be  wrong  to  assert  that  in  proportion  to  the 
population  they  had  a  weight  of  bronze  at  their  disposal  nearly  eqnal 
tp  the  weight  of  iron,  aside  from  the  heavy  castings  of  the  large  agri- 
cultural machines,  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  most  prosperous  existing 
villages  of  the  country.  A  figure  will  give  an  idea  of  this  abundance 
and  richness.    M.  Gross  has  made  an  account  of  the  bronze  pieces 
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Fio.  S.— Aotiolsi  raox  ths  Prbhistobxo  Collsctiox  of  Db.  Viotob  Gbom. 

1.  Bronze  •word -handle  (itatlon  of  MOrlgen). 

2.  Ornamented  ear-dropt  (AuTemier). 

&  Cap  in  hammered  bronxe  (Corcelettei). 
4.  Clay  Tate,  with  incm»tatlona  from  lameDc  of  tin. 
ft.  Comb  of  yew-wood  (Fenll). 
9.  Bronse  ear-dropf  (Au vernier). 

f.  Mold  in  randitone,  forming  one  of  the  shells  of  a  mold  for  two  knivea  and  twenty-aerHi 
lings  (MOrlgen). 

8.  Hair-pin  (EetaTayer). 
9, 10.  Bronze  knives  (Anvemier). 
11,  IS.  Bar^rops  of  deer-horn. 
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taken  from  the  Lakes  of  Bienne  and  Nenf ch^tel,  and  makes  the  nnipber 
19,600,  more  than  5,000  of  which  are  in  his  own  collection. 

The  wealth  of  the  Proto-Helvetians,  as  Dr.  Gross  happily  calls  them, 
so  manifest  in  the  bronze  age,  was  also  as  real,  though  less  evident, 
in  the  stone  age.  I  come  to  this  conclusion  from  the  presence  in 
the  ruins  of  that  period  of  some  classes  of  objects  that  could  have 
reached  the  country  only  by  means  of  a  very  extensive  commerce. 
Amber  was  brought  to  them  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and 
rare  stones  of  verj  precious  qualities,  from  which  they  made  their  cut- 
ting-tools, came  to  them  from*still  farther  ;  nephrite,  a  handsome  stone, 
clear,  green,  and  semi-transparent,  was  brought  to  them  from  Turki£- 
tan,  or  Southern  Siberia ;  gray  jade-stone  came  from  Burmah ;  and 
ehloromilanitey  a  black  stone  with  yellow  streaks,  also  probably  came 
from  Asia,  but  from  beds  that  are  still  unknown.  The  lake  period 
was  of  long  duration,  and  included  the  whole  time  in  which  man  rose 
by  successive  steps  from  the  primitive  stages  of  civilization  in  which  he 
was  not  yet  acquainted  with  metals  to  the  higher  stages,  when  he 
became  acquainted  with  bronze  and  then  with  iron.  Whatever  a  cer- 
tain German  school  may  say  about  it,  the  existence  of  a  bronze  age 
intermediate  between  the  stone  age  and  the  iron  age  is  demonstrated. 
That  such  a  progressive  and  continuous  development  took  place  is 
proved  with  strong  evidence  from  the  archseological  study  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  human  industry,  and  appears  definitely  in  the  study  of  the 
bones  of  animals  gathered  in  the  ruins  of  the  lake-stations.  In  this 
respect,  the  conclusions  of  M.  Studer  are  as  affirmative  and  demonstra- 
tive as  were  twenty  years  ago  those  of  M.  Butimeyer. 

Dr.  Gross  distinguishes  three  successive  periods  in  the  stone  age : 
A  primitive,  earlier  period,  making  a  poor  showing  of  coarse  potteries 
and  imperfectly  worked  stones,  with  no  nephrite  or  other  stones  of 
foreign  origin.  The  station  of  Chavannes,  near  La  Neuveville,  is  re- 
garded by  him  as  the  type  of  that  remote  age.  A  second  period  ex- 
hibits the  civilization  of  the  stone  age  in  all  its  glory.  The  stone 
instruments  are  finely  cut,  exotic  stones  are  abundant,  and  the  potter's 
art  has  reached  an  advanced  degree  of  perfection.  Locras  and  Latri- 
gen  represent  this  age  on  the  Lake  of  Bienne.  A  *third  period  bears 
evidence  of  the  introduction  of  metals.  The  general  character  of  the 
civilization  remains  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  age,  with  the  same 
styles  of  pottery  and  the  same  abundance  of  stone  implements.  Bat 
the  first  tools  of  metal  have  been  imported.  At  Finels,  on  the  Lake  of 
Bienne,  we  find  copper  worked  in  a  manner  still  quite  primitive  ;  and 
at  Morigen,  in  the  station  of  Les  Boseaux,  we  have  bronze  in  the  form 
of  very  simple  hatchets.  After  this  came  the  fine  age  of  bronze,  with 
its  magnificent  development  of  civilization  ;  then,  later,  iron  appeared. 
Bronze,  the  metal  chiefly  in  use  in  the  finest  age  of  the  lake  civili- 
zation, is  not  indigenous.  Neither  copper  nor  tin,  the  metals  which 
alloyed  with  each  other  in  proper  proportions  constitute  this  metal,  is 
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fonpd  iQ  the  Swiss  plain  nor  in  the  Jura.  It  is  trae  tliat  copper  inin- 
erals  exist  in  some  of  the  yalleys  of  the  Alps,  but  it  is  yery  probable 
that  the  ancient  lake-dwellers  reoeived  the  metal  from  more  distant 
countries  where  the  mines  were  more  easily  worked.  With  respect 
to  tin,  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  the  nearest  beds  are  in  Saxony,  in 
Cornwall,  and  in  Spain.  It  has  long  been  debated  whether  these 
metals,  tin,  copper,  and  bronze,  were  brought  to  Switzerland  already 
worked,  or  were  cast  on  the  spot ;  whether  there  was  a  local,  natiye 
industry,  or  the  arms,  instruments,  and  ornaments  were  brought,  hay- 
ing been  already  wrought  out  in  foreign  lands.  It  is  now  possible  to 
answer  the  question.  Some  of  the  articles  were  imported  already 
manufactured,  for  they  evidently  exhibit  types  of  foreign  industry. 
A  snperb  yase  of  cast  bronze  and  a  fibula  from  Corcelettes,  on  the 
Lake  of  Neufchdtel,  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Lausanne,  the 
form  and  ornamentation  of  which  are  manifestly  Scandiuayian.  Other 
pieces,  more  numerous,  recall  forms  of  the  south  of  France  or  of  Italy. 
On  the  other  hand,  ingots  or  pigs  of  nnworked  metal  are  very  rare  in 
our  finds.  There  was,  however,  also  a  local  industry ;  and  the  lake- 
dwellers  knew  how  to  cast  and  hammer  bronze  in  their  own  villages. 
We  have  proof  of  this  in  a  relatively  considerable  number  of  molds 
deposited  in  the  Swiss  museums,  among  others  at  Lausanne,  at  Gre- 
neya,  and  in  Dr.  Grosses  collection.  In  the  plates  illustrating  the  last 
collection  are  figured  no  less  than  three  bronze  molds,  two  of  which 
are  double,  eight  clay  valves  or  fragments  of  molds,  and  seventeen 
molds  or  fragments  in  molasse  (Fig«  2,  No.  7).  Sometimes  one  of 
the  stone  molds  served  for  the  casting  of  several  objects  ;  and  the 
seyenteen  molds  of  Dr.  Gross  contain  the  matrices  for  seventy-two 
different  pieces.  Besides  these  molds,  castings  of  bronze  hammers, 
anvils,  shears,  and  punches,  complete  the  outfit  of  the  founder,  and 
demonstrate  that  his  industry  was  indeed  practiced  on  the  spot. 
Whether  the  founder  was  a  native,  and  established  where  he  worked, 
or  whether,  like  the  tinkers  of  our  own  days,  he  was  a  foreigner  and  a 
wanderer,  is  a  question  to  which  a  definite  answer  can  not  be  returned. 
— TVixnslated/or  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  from  La  Nature. 
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THE  MORALITY  OF  HAPPINESS. 

Bt  THOMAS  FOSTEB. 
m. — ^THE   EyOLUTION   OP  CONDUCT. 

AS  Structures  are  evolved,  so  are  the  functions  which  structures 
subserve.  And  as  the  functions  of  the  body  are  evolved,  so 
are  those  combinations  of  bodily  actions  evolved  which  we  include 
under  the  general  term  conduct. 
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We  are  considering  the  functions  of  the  body  when  we  are  in- 
quiring into  such  actions  of  the  yarious  structures  internal  and  exter- 
nal as  involve  internal  processes,  simple  or  complex.  But,  when  we 
begin  to  consider  combinations  of  actions  externally  manifested,  we 
are  dealing  with  conduct — except  only  in  the  case  of  such  actions  as 
are  independent  of  control. 

But  at  the  outset  of  the  evolution  of  conduct  even  this  distinction 
is  scarcely  to  be  recognized.  Every  external  combination  of  actions 
is  in  the  lower  types  of  animal  life  a  part  of  conduct — at  least  of  such 
conduct  as  is  possible  in  the  lowest  orders  of  creatures.  Evolution  of 
conduct  begins  with  the  gradual  development  of  purpose  where  at  first 
actions  were  random  and  aimless.  The  Amoeba  wanders  from  place 
to  place,  not  by  the  action  of  limbs,  but  by  a  process  which  may  be 
called  diffluence.  In  so  doing  it  may  come  into  the  neighborhood  of 
objects  fit  to  form  its  food  ;  these  it  inwraps,  and  absorbing  what  is 
digestible  rejects  the  rest.  Or  its  wanderings  may  lead  it  into  the 
way  of  some  creature  by  which  it  is  itself  absorbed  and  digested. 
There  may  be  some  higher  law  than  chance  guiding  the  movements 
of  such  creatures ;  but  so  far  as  can  be  judged  this  is  not  the  case. 
In  other  words  there  is  but  the  suspicion  of  something  like  condtid  in 
the  actions  of  the  Amoeba.  Among  other  creatures  belonging  to  the 
same  kingdom,  but  higher  in  type,  we  find  actions  so  much  better 
adjusted,  that,  though  even  yet  we  can  not  recognize  such  evidence  of 
purpose  as  enables  us  to  describe  their  actions  as  conduct,  we  yet  see 
in  their  adjustment  to  certain  ends  the  development  of  something  akin 
to  conduct.  The  actions  seem  guided  by  what  mimics  purpose  if  it  is 
not  purpose  itself. 

Now,  we  note  that  with  the  improved  adjustment  of  actions  comes 
an  increase  in  the  average  duration  of  life,  or  rather  in  the  proportion 
of  this  average  to  the  length  of  life  possible  among  these  several 
creatures. 

So  when  we  pass  to  higher  and  higher  orders  of  animals,  we  find 
in  every  case  among  the  lower  types  irregular  and  seemingly  purpose- 
less actions,  while  among  the  higher  we  find  actions  better  adjusted 
to  the  surroundings.  And,  again,  we  note  that,  where  the  combination 
of  actions,  or  what  we  may  now  call  the  conduct,  is  not  adjusted  to 
the  environment,  the  creatures'  chances  of  life  are  small,  great  num- 
bers dying  for  each  whose  life  approaches  the  average  duration.  An 
improved  adjustment  of  conduct  to  environment  increases  the  chances 
of  survival,  many  attaining  and  some  passing  the  average  of  longevity 
in  their  particular  type  or  order. 

Now,  structural  development  is  guided  by  the  fitness  or  unfitness 
of  particular  proportions  in  such  and  such  structures  for  the  great  life- 
struggle  in  which  all  animal  life  is  constantly  engaged  ;  and  f unctionml 
development  is  guided  by  the  corresponding  fitness  or  unfitness  of  such 
and  such  functional  activities.    Just  as  certainly  the  development  of 
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conduct  in  all  orders  of  liying  creatures  is  guided  by  the  fitness  or 
unfitness  of  such  and  such  combinations  of  external  actions  for  the 
constant  life-contest. 

We  might  find  illustrations  of  this  in  every  kingdom,  sub-king- 
dom, order,  and  type,  of  animal  life.  Let  us,  however,  content  our- 
selves by  noting  it  in  man. 

In  the  lower  races  of  man  as  at  present  existing,  and  in  still  greater 
degree  among  the  lower  races  when  the  human  race  as  a  whole  was 
lower,  we  see  that  the  adjustments  of  external  actions  to  obtain  food, 
to  provide  shelter  against  animate  and  inanimate  enemies,  and  other- 
wise to  supi)ort  or  to  defend  life,  are  imperfect  and  irregular.  The 
savage  of  the  lowest  type  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  risk  of  losing 
his  life  either  through  hunger  or  cold,  or  through  storm,  or  from  at- 
tacks against  which  he  has  not  made  adequate  provision.  He  neither 
foresees  nor  remembers,  and  his  conduct  is  correspondingly  aimless 
and  irregular.  The  least  provident,  or  rather  the  most  improvident, 
perish  in  greatest  numbers.  Hence  there  is  an  evolution  of  conduct 
from  irregularity  and  aimlessness  by  slow  degrees  toward  the  regular^ 
ity  and  adaptation  of  aims  to  ends,  seen  in  advancing  civilization. 
The  ill-adjusted  conduct  which  diminishes  the  chances  of  life  dies  out 
in  the  struggle  for  life,  to  make  way  for  the  better-adjusted  conduct 
by  which  the  chances  of  life  are  increased.  The  process  is  as  certain 
in  its  action  as  the  process  of  structural  evolution.  In  either  process 
we  see  multitudinous  individual  exceptions.  Luck  plays  its  part  in 
individual  cases ;  but  inexorable  law  claims  its  customary  rule  over 
averages.  In  the  long  run  conduct  best  adapted  and  adjusted  to 
environment  is  developed  at  the  expense  of  conduct  less  suitable  to  the 
surroundings. 

With  man,  as  with  all  orders  of  animals,  conduct  which  tends  to 
increase  the  duration  of  life  prevails  over  conduct  having  an  opposite 
tendency.  Wherefore,  remembering  the  ever-varying  conditions  un- 
der which  life  is  passed,  the  evolution  of  conduct  means  not  only  the 
development  of  well-adjusted  actions,  but  the  elaboration  of  conduct 
to  correspond  with  those  diverse  and  multitudinous  conditions. 

To  these  considerations  we  may  add  that  the  evolution  of  conduct 
not  only  tends  necessarily  to  increased  length  of  life  (necessarily,  be- 
cause shortening  of  life  means  the  diminution  of  such  condact  as 
tends  to  shorten  life),  but  it  results  in  increased  breadth  of  life,  and 
(in  the  highest  animal)  in  increased  depth  of  life  also.  It  is  manifest 
that,  in  the  elaboration  of  activities  by  which  length  of  life  is  increased, 
breadth  of  life  is  increased  jt>arfji>aMti.  For  these  activities  maybe 
said  to  constitute  breadth  of  life.  Passing  over  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions which  might  be  drawn  from  the  lower  orders  of  animnl  life,  we 
recognise  in  man  a  vast  increase  in  the  breadth  of  life  as  we  pass 
from  the  limited  orders  of  activity  constituting  the  life  of  the  savage 
to  the  multiplied  and  complex  activities  involved  in  civilized  life.    In- 
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creased  depth  of  life  we  recognize  only  (but  we  recognize  it  clearl  v) 
in  the  most  advanced  races  of  that  animal  which  not  only  thinks  and 
reasons  but  reflects. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  evolution  of  conduct  b  not  only  accom- 
panied by  increased  fullness  of  life,  but  is  to  be  estimated  by  such  in-  * 
crease.  We  do  not  say  that  that  conduct  is  good  in  relation  to  the 
individual  which  increases  and  that  conduct  bad  which  diminishes  the 
fullness  of  individual  life  in  the  individual.  We  assert,  for  the  present, 
only  what  observation  shows — that  conduct  of  the  former  kind  is 
favored  (other  things  equal),  and  therefore  developed,  in  the  life- 
struggle,  while  conduct  of  the  latter  sort  tends  to  disappear  as  evola» 
tion  proceeds. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  considered  conduct  in  relation  to  individoal 
life.  We  have  still  to  consider  the  evolution  of  conduct  as  related  to 
the  life  of  the  species. 

In  considering  the  evolution  of  structures  and  functions  we  have 
not  only  to  consider  the  influence  of  the  struggle  for  inidvidual  exist- 
ence, but  also  the  effects  of  the  contest  in  which  each  race  as  a  whole 
is  engaged — and  to  do  this  we  have  to  consider,  first,  those  circum- 
stances which  affect  the  propagation  of  the  race  ;  secondly,  the  relation 
of  the  individuals  of  the  race  to  their  fellows  ;  thirdly,  the  relations  of 
the  race  as  a  whole  to  other  races.  Something  akin  to  this  must  be 
done  in  considering  the  evolution  of  conduct.  We  have  seen  how 
modes  of  conduct  which  favor  the  continued  existence  of  the  individu- 
al are  developed  at  the  expense  of  modes  of  conduct  having  an  oppo- 
site tendency.  These  last  die  out,  because  the  individuals  of  the  race 
who  act  in  these  ways  die  out.  But  it  is  obvious  that  conduct  will  be 
equally  apt  to  die  out  which  tends  to  prevent  or  limit  the  adequate 
renewal  of  the  race  from  generation  to  generation.  It  is  equally  ob- 
vious that  whatever  conduct  causes  contests  (whether  for  life  or  sub- 
sistence) within  the  race  or  species,  tends  to  the  elimination  of  mem- 
bers of  the  race,  and  so  diminishes  the  chances  of  the  race  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  with  other  races.  Lastly,  the  relations  of  a  race 
to  surrounding  races  are  manifestly  of  importance  in  the  evolution  of 
conduct,  seeing  that  conduct  will  equally  tend  to  be  diminished 
whether  it  is  unfavorable  to  the  existence  of  the  race  in  which  it  is 
prevalent,  or  simply  unfavorable  to  the  separate  existence  of  an  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  race. 

Now,  with  regard  to  conduct  affecting  the  propagation  of  a  race, 
we  find  that,  like  conduct  affecting  individual  life,  it  has  been  devel- 
oped fsom  what  can  hardly  be  called  conduct  at  all  in  the  lowest 
grades  of  life  to  fully  developed  conduct,  with  elaborate  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends  in  the  highest.  In  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  propagation 
proceeds  by  mere  division  and  subdivision,  not  depending  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  on  any  power  of  controlling  the  process,  which  such  creat- 
ures may  possess.    In  fact,  the  Protozoa  multiply  by  dividing.    We 
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have  to  pass  over  many  grades  of  life  before  we  reach  such  imperfect 
care  fc^  propagation  of  the  race  as  we  find  among  those  orders  of  fish 
in  which  the  male  keeps  watch  and  ward  over  the  eggs.  Still  higher 
roust  we  pass  before  we  find  any  trace  of  affection  for  the  young,  and 
higher  yet  before  we  see  care  given  to  feed  and  protect  and  keep  the 
young  till  they  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves. 

This  brings  us  in  fact  very  near  to  the  human  race,  which,  in  its 
lowest  races,  is  distinguished  from  other  animals  chiefly  by  the  length 
of  time  during  which  it  feeds,  protects,  and  trains  its  young.  In  the 
higher  human  races  all  these  processes  are  conducted  with  greater  care 
and  elaboration  ;  more  varied  wants  are  considered  and  attended  to, 
more  elaborately  varied  means  are  used  for  the  purpose.  It  is  easily 
seen  how  such  conduct  by  aiding  the  development  of  the  race  aids  the 
development  of  the  conduct  itself  by  which  that  result  is  favored. 
Among  those  members  of  a  race  in  whom  the  proper  race-propagating 
conduct  is  not  adequately  shown,  propagation  proceeds  less  effectively 
— which  is  the  same  as  saying  that,  relatively,  such  conduct  itself  must 
be  diminishing. 

This  conclusion  is  not  inconsistent,  as  at  first  fdght  it  might  appear, 
with  the  fact  that  mere  numerical  increase  of  propagation,  though  it 
means  increase  in  quantity  of  life,  is  not  always  or  even  generally  a 
proof  of  the  growth  of  the  race  in  what  may  be  called  race-vitality. 
Here  as  elsewhere  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  has  to  be  considered, 
and  that  kind  of  conduct  by  which  such  adaptation  is  secured  has  the 
best  chances  of  development  in  the  long  run.  Let  us,  for  instance, 
take  an  illustration  from  civilized  life  :  An  early  marriage  between  two 
persons,  careless  alike  of  present  duties  and  future  difficulties,  seems  at 
first  to  tend  directly  to  the  increase  of  carelessness  and  thoughtless- 
ness ;  for  from  such  a  union  there  will  probably  come  into  existence 
more  than  the  average  number  of  offspring,  repeating  in  greater  or 
less  degree  the  weak  characters  of  their  parents  :  the  totality  of  life 
characterized  by  undesirable  qualities  and  conduct  will  thus  be  in- 
creased, and  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  totality  of  prudent, 
steady,  and  thoughtful  life,  Ly  a  well-considered  union  and  well-judged 
conduct  thereafter.  Yet  in  the  long  run  the  result  proves  usually 
otherwise.  (We  consider  only  average  results.)  The  larger  number  of 
offspring  of  inferior  qualities  receive  less  care  and  inferior  training  ;  so 
that  for  them  there  is  greater  probability  either  of  early  death  or  of  de- 
fective adult  life.  The  parents  suffer  also  in  the  struggle  thus  brought 
on  them,  for  which  they  are  ill-fitted.  A  diminished  amount  of  life  is 
likely  to  result,  and  (taking  the  average  of  many  cases)  probably  does 
result ;  while  certainly  there  is  diminished  life-quality.  Hence  results 
a  correspondingly  diminished  amount  and  influence  of  the  inferior 
kind  of  conduct  shown  by  thoughtlessness  or  carelessness  about  life's 
duties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  well-judged  and  not  too  hasty  union 
of  two  care-taking  persons,  though  it  may  add  a  smaller  number  of 
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individual  lives  to  the  life  of  the  race,  adds  better  and  more  enduring 
life,  life  more  likely  to  maintain  and  sustain  the  qualities  of  the  par- 
ents, giving  therefore  to  these  qualities  in  the  race  at  once  more  sta- 
bility and  wider  influence.  In  other  words,  the  qualities  best  suited 
for  the  propagation  of  the  race,  and  best  suited  for  the  race,  will  on 
the  average  be  developed,  while  qualities  having  opposite  tendencies 
will  either  be  eliminated,  or  though  they  may  remain  will  occupy  a 
lower  place  and  have  diminished  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  race 
— a  circumstance  tending  of  itself  still  further  to  their  eventual  elimi- 
nation. 

But,  within  a  race  and  in  the  relations  of  the  race  to  other  races, 
there  are  causes  which  influence  the  evolution  of  conduct.  Members 
of  a  race  fight  out  the  contest  for  existence  not  alone  but  more  or 
less  in  the  presence  of  their  fellows  and  in  the  presence  of  members  of 
other  races.  Each  individual  in  providing  for  his  own  wants  or  for 
his  own  defense  affects  more  or  less  others,  either  of  his  own  race  or 
of  other  races,  in  their  efforts  to  defend  or  sustain  tfieir  lives.  Very 
often,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  quaintly  puts  it,  '^  a  successful  adjust- 
ment by  one  creature  involves  an  unsuccessful  adjustment  made  by 
another  creature,  either  of  the  same  kind  or  of  a  different  kind."  The 
lion  and  the  lamb,  for  instance,  already  anticipate  the  millennium  ; 
but  the  lion  adjusts  matters  so  much  more  successfully  than  the  lamb 
as  to  take  the  outside  place  ;  the  lamb  lies  down  with  the  lion,  but — 
inside.  Among  all  races,  herbivorous  as  well  as  carnivorous,  similar 
relations  exist.  The  more  vigorous  get  the  better  food,  food  which 
the  weaker  contend  for  in  vain  or  have  to  resign,  when  obtained,  to 
superior  strength.  Within  one  and  the  same  race  there  is  still  the  same 
law.  The  stronger  monopolize,  if  they  can,  the  feeding-grounds  of 
the  race.  The  weaker,  whether  originally  so,  or  become  so  through 
age  or  disease,  succumb  in  greater  numbers  than  the  stronger  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Only,  while  the  death  of  those  weak  through 
age  does  not  affect  the  evolution  of  the  race,  the  greater  mortality 
among  those  origiually  weaker  than  the  rest  modifies  the  race-quali- 
ties. 

In  these  contests  conduct  plays  an  important  part.  Unnecessary 
contests  involve  unnecessary  risks.  That  conduct  must  prevail  best 
in  the  long  run,  and  therefore  that  conduct  must  eventually  be  evolved 
and  developed,  by  which  adjustments  for  the  advantage  of  one  creat- 
ure do  not  needlessly  interfere  with  adjustments  for  the  advantage  of 
other  creatures.  If  we  imagine  a  carnivorous  animal  carefully  limit- 
ing his  search  for  animal  food  to  his  requirements,  not  killing  where 
there  was  no  occasion,  and  keeping  carefully  all  food  he  had  once 
obtained,  we  see  that  his  chances  in  the  life-struggle  would  be  better 
than  those  of  a  carnivore  of  the  same  race  who  killed  whenever  he 
got  the  chance.  It  would  be  more  the  interest  of  other  creatures  (as 
for  instance  those  who  wanted  the  same  sort  of  food)  to  eliminate 
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the  carniTore  of  the  latter  sort,  than  to  remove  the  more  prudent 
member  of  the  race.  In  the  long  ran  this  would  tell  even  among  the 
lower  animals.  But,  as  we  approach  the  relations  of  men  to  men  and 
men  to  animals,  we  see  more  obviously  how  conduct  in  which  the  in- 
terests or  the  wants  of  others  are  considered  is  safer  in  the  long  run, 
more  conducive  (in  hundreds  of  ways  more  or  less  complex)  to  pro- 
longed existence,  than  conduct  in  which  those  interests  and  wants  are 
neglected.  Hence  there  will  be  a  tendency,  acting  slowly  but  surely, 
to  the  evolution  of  conduct  of  the  former  kind.  More  of  those  whose 
oonduct  is  of  that  character,  or  approaches  that  character,  will  sur- 
vive in  each  generation,  than  of  those  whose  conduct  is  of  an  opposite 
character.  The  difference  may  be  slight,  and  therefore  the  effect  in 
a  single  generation,  or  even  in  several,  may  also  be  slight ;  but  in  the 
long  run  the  law  must  telL  Conduct  of  the  sort  least  advantageous 
will  tend  to  die  out,  because  those  showing  it  will  have  relatively  infe- 
rior life-chances. 

Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  me  to  leave  his  argument  a  little  incomplete 
just  here.  For,  though  he  shows  that  conduct  avoiding  harm  to 
others,  in  all  races,  must  tend  to  make  the  totality  of  life  larger,  this 
in  reality  is  insufScient.  He  is  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  conduct. 
KoWy  to  take  a  concrete  example,  those  of  the  hawk  tribe  who  left 
little  birds  alone,  except  when  they  had  no  other  way  to  keep  them- 
selves alive  but  by  capturing  and  killing  them,  would  help  to  increase 
the  totality  of  life,  by  leaving  more  birds  to  propagate  their  kind  than 
would  be  left  if  a  more  wholesale  slaughter  were  carried  out.  But 
this  of  itself  would  not  tend  to  develop  that  moderation  of  hawk 
character  which  we  have  imagined.  The  creatures  helped  in  the  life- 
struggle  would  not  be  the  hawks  (so  far  as  this  particular  increase  in 
the  totality  of  life  was  concerned),  but  the  small  birds  ;  and  the  only 
kind  of  moderation  or  considerateness  encouraged  would  be  shown  in 
a  lessening  of  that  extreme  diffidence,  that  desire  to  withdraw  them- 
selves wholly  from  hawk  society,  which  we  recognize  among  small 
birds.  But  if  it  be  shown  that  the  more  wildly  rapacious  hawks  stand 
a  greater  chance  of  being  destroyed  than  those  of  a  more  moderate 
character,  then  we  see  that  such  moderation  and  steadiness  of  charac- 
ter are  likely  to  be  developed  and  finally  establbhed  as  a  character- 
istic of  the  more  enduring  races  of  hawks.  And  similarly  in  other 
such  cases. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  development  of  conduct  in  the  higher  races 
only,  that  this  comparatively  elaborate  law  of  evolution  is  clearly  rec- 
ognized. Among  savage  races  we  still  see  apparent  exceptions  to 
the  operation  of  the  rule.  Individuals  and  classes  and  races  distin- 
guished by  ferocity  and  utter  disregard  of  the  *'  adjustments  "  of 
others,  whether  of  their  own  race  or  of  different  races,  seem  to  thrive 
well  enough,  better  even  than  the  more  moderate  and  considerate. 
Forces  really  are  at  work  tending  to  eliminate  the  more  violent  and 
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greedy  ;  but  they  are  not  obvious.  As  society  advances,  however, 
even  this  seeming  success  of  the  rapacious  is  found  to  diminish,  though 
as  yet  there  has  been  no  race  or  society  from  which  it  has  been  actu- 
ally eliminated.  Conduct  which  is  imperfect,  conduct  characterized 
by  antagonisms  between  groups  and  antagonisms  between  members 
of  the  same  group,  tends  to  be  more  and  more  reduced  in  amount,  by 
the  failure  or  by  the  elimination  of  those  who  exhibit  such  conduct. 
What  is  regarded  as  gallant  daring  in  one  generation  is  scorned  as 
ferocity  in  a  later  one,  resisted  as  rapacious  wrong-doing  yet  later, 
and  later  still  is  eliminated  either  by  death  or  nearly  as  effectually 
(when  indirect  as  well  as  direct  consequences  are  considered)  by  im- 
prisonment.* 

As  violence  dies  out,  and  as  war  diminishes — which  usually  is  but 
violence  manifested  on  a  larger  scale — ^the  kind  of  conduct  toward 
which  processes  of  evolution  appear  to  tend,  *'  that  perfect  adjustment 
of  acts  to  ends  in  maintaining  individual  life  and  rearing  new  indi- 
viduals, which  is  effected  by  each  without  hindering  others  from  effect- 
ing like  perfect  adjustments,*^  will  be  approached.  How  nearly  it  will 
ever  be  attained  by  any  human  race— ^ten  Bohe  f 

One  further  consideration,  and  we  have  done  with  the  evolution 
of  conduct,  the  right  understanding  of  which  is  essential  to  the  scien- 
tific study  of  conduct.  The  members  of  a  society,  while  attending  to 
adjustments  necessary  for  their  wants  or  interests,  may  not  merely 
leave  others  free  to  make  their  adjustments  also,  but  may  help  them 
in  so  doing.  It  is  very  obvious  that  conduct  thus  directed  must  tend 
to  be  developed.  As  Mr.  Spencer  says,  such  conduct  facilitates  the 
making  of  adjustments  by  each,  and  so  increases  the  totality  of  the 
adjustments  made,  and  serves  to  render  the  lives  of  all  more  complete. 
But  besides  this  (as  he  should  also  have  shown,  since  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  evolution  argument),  it  tends  to  its  own  increase  :  for, 
being  essentially  mutual,  conduct  of  this  kind  is  a  favorable  factor  in 
the  life-struggle. 

We  have  next  to  consider  what,  seeing  thus  the  laws  according  to 
which  conduct  is  evolved,  we  are  to  regard  as  good  conduct  and  bad 
conduct. 

^  Many  overlook  the  bearing  of  imprisonment  on  the  evolution  of  condnct— its  in- 
flnenoe  (when  long  terms  are  considered)  in  diminishing  the  numerical  incresse  of 
particular  types  of  character,  and  therefore  in  diminishing  the  quantity  of  particular 
forms  of  conduct 
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FEMALE  EDUCATION  FROM  A  MEDICAL  POINT  OF 

VIEW* 

By  T.  S.  CLOUSTON,  M.  D. 

AS  the  result  of  my  inquiries  among  pupils  and  teachers  in  the 
advanced  schools  for  young  ladies^  I  find  that  about  five  or  six 
hours  of  actual  school- work,  and  from  two  to  four  hours  of  preparation 
St  home,  may  be  taken  as  the  time  that  is  each  day  occupied  in  educa- 
tion. Many  of  the  ambitious,  clever  girls,  in  order  to  take  high  places 
and  prizes,  work  far  longer  than  the  time  I  have  mentioned  in  prepar- 
ing at  home,  especially  if  the  musical  practicing  is  taken  into  account. 
At  certain  times  of  the  year,  before  examination,  some  of  these  girls  will 
work  twelve  and  fourteen  hours  a  day,  and  take  no  exercise  to  speak 
of,  and  but  little  fresh  air.  For  those  who  attend  the  day-schools  a 
somewhat  solemn  walk  to  and  from  school  is  the  chief  means  the  body 
has  of  keeping  healthy  at  all.  To  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
brain,  and  the  blood,  and  the  muscles,  and  the  digestion,  and  the  nu- 
trition, and  the  general  growth,  we  have  a  girl  getting  up  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  dark  winter  morning,  dressing,  eating  a  hasty  breakfast 
(as  if  that  was  a  secondary  matter  that  was  too  unimportant  to  waste 
much  time  over),  having  a  revise  of  some  special  subject  learned  the 
night  before,  walking  to  school  in  perhaps  thin-soled  boots,  and  doing 
the  most  physiologically  profitable  thing  of  the  day  in  the  chat  and 
gossip  on  the  way.  School  and  lessons  from  nine  o'clock  till  two  or 
three,  or  four  often,  in  questionably  aired,  overheated,  and  dull  class- 
rooms, with  not  a  bright  bit  of  paint  or  color  in  them  to  counteract  the 
sunless  gloom  of  our  Scotch  winter  weather.  Who  ever  saw  a  class- 
room in  a  school  where  taste  had  been  exercised  in  the  decoration  and 
painting  ?  In  my  opinion  our  school-rooms  should  be  made  at  least 
as  nice  as  our  drawing-rooms.  Then  the  walk  home,  a  hurried  dinner, 
a  little  rest,  and  to  work  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night  in  gas-light. 
That  is  the  sort  of  life,  and  these  are  the  conditions,  under  which  we 
expect  not  only  prodigies  of  learning  in  all  the  sciences,  but  sweet 
tempers  and  sweetly  healthful  bodies  to  be  developed.  That  is  the 
actual  treatment  to  which  thousands  of  our  girls  are  subjected  during 
the  most  momentous  period  of  their  lives,  physiologically ;  when  the 
growth  of  the  body  is  being  completed,  its  symmetry  and  perfection 
are  being  reached,  when  the  latent  energies  for  a  life's  work  are  being 
or  should  be  accumulating,  and  when  a  certain  amount  of  joy  and  fun 
and  play  is  Nature's  best  aid  to  health  of  body  and  mind. 

There  is  another  class  of  young  women  who  have  even  a  harder  lot 
in  many  cases,  and  these  are  the  pupil-teachers  in  the  board-schools. 

*  The  second  of  two  lectures  deliyered  at  the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh, 
KoTember,  18S2. 
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Their  work  is,  in  some  cases,  simply  continuous  all  day,  and  part  of  it 
is  irksome,  uninteresting  drudgery  ;  their  homes  are  often  far  from 
being  cheerful,  and  their  food  far  from  being  very  abundant.  I  know 
as  a  fact  that  the  liyes  of  some  of  our  female  pupil-teachers  are  such 
that  as  melancholy  a  '^  Song  of  the  School "  could  be  sung  of  them  as 
Hood's  "Song  of  the  Shirt." 

In  both  these  cases — ^the  scholars  in  the  higher  class  of  girls^  schools 
and  the  female  pupil-teachers — the  range  of  subjects  to  be  learned  at 
the  same  time  is  often  enormous.  Six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  eyea 
ten  different  subjects,  all  being  learned  at  once,  is  no  uncommon  thing ! 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  is  being  corrected  in  the  best  schools,  and 
only  four  or  five  subjects  are  allowed  to  be  taught  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  surely  enough. 

If  I  had  a  school  to  construct  on  ideal  principles,  I  should  have  it 
placed  on  the  north  side  of  a  large  space  of  ground.  I  should  have  it 
one  story  only,  and  every  class-room  lofty,  and  with  roof -lights  to  let 
in  as  much  as  possible  of  our  scanty  Scotch  sunlight.  I  should  have 
the  walls  of  the  class-room  painted  in  light,  cheerful,  tasteful  colors,  to 
produce  a  cheering  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  I  should  have 
big,  open  fireplaces  to  cheer  and  to  ventilate  the  rooms.  I  should 
have,  as  an  essential  adjunct,  a  great  room,  where  gymnastics,  romp- 
ing, dancing,  and  play  should  all  have  full  scope,  when  the  weather 
did  not  admit  of  the  girls  going  out.  I  should  not  restrain  romping 
and  play,  even  in  girls  of  eighteen,  between  classes.  Girls  between 
thirteen  and  twenty  will  romp  well,  if  they  are  in  health,  and  there  is 
no  pressure  put  on  them  that  it  is  not  the  thing  for  them  to  do.  I 
should  not  have  more  than  four  hours  of  good  hard  work  at  school, 
and  two  of  preparation  at  home.  The  fact  is,  that  our  scholars  lose 
the  ben^t  for  their  health  of  the  best  part  of  our  Scotch  winter  days, 
the  forenoon,  when  we  sometimes  have  both  sunshine  and  dryness  in 
the  air.    By  the  time  school  is  over,  the  day  is  done. 

One  of  the  practices  most  energetically  relied  on  in  the  higher  class 
of  girls'  schools  is  that  of  the  competition  of  one  scholar  with  another. 
In  some  of  them  this  competition  is  terrific.  It  extends  to  every  sub- 
ject ;  it  becomes  so  keen  as  to  put  each  girl  who  is  in  the  foremost 
rank  in  a  fever-heat  of  emulation  before  the  examinations.  In  some 
cases  it  overmasters  every  other  feeling  for  the  time  being.  No  doubt, 
from  the  schoolmaster's  point  of  view,  it  is  the  very  thing  he  wants. 
In  his  professional  enthusiasm  he  aims  at  the  highest  mental  result 
He  is  not  professionally  interested  in  the  health  or  the  special  nervous 
constitution  of  his  girls  ;  he  does  not  regurd  them  as  each  one  a  medico* 
psychological  entity  and  problem.  I  don't  say  this  by  way  of  re- 
proach. All  good  men  try  to  attain  the  highest  result  in  their  special 
departments.  The  educator  has  no  means  of  knowing  the  constitution 
and  hereditary  weakness  of  his  girls — ^that  the  mother  of  one  died  of 
consumption,  that  the  father  of  another  was  insane,  that  neuralgia  is 
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hereditary  in  the  family  of  a  third,  that  one  baa  been  neryonSy  another 
had  convolBiona  when  a  baby,  another  has  been  threatened  with  water 
in  the  head,  ete.  His  own  education  and  training  have  not  taught 
him  to  notice  or  know  the  meaning  of  narrow  chests,  or  great  tbin^ 
nesa,  or  stooping  shoulders,  or  very  big  heads,  or  quick,  jerky  moye- 
ments,  or  dilated  pupils,  or  want  of  appetite,  or  headaches,  or  irrita- 
bility, or  back-aches^  or  disinclination  to  bodily  exertion.  But  all  these 
things  exist  in  abundance  in  every  big  school,  and  the  girls  handi- 
capped in  that  way  are  set  into  competition  with  tbose  who  are  strong 
and  free  from  risks.  It  is  the  most  nervous,  excitable,  and  highly 
strung  girls  who  throw  themselves  into  the  school  competition  most 
keenly.  And  they,  of  course,  are  just  the  most  liable  to  be  injured  by 
it*  All  good  observers  say  the  intensity  of  feeling  displayed  in  girls' 
competitions  is  greater  than  among  lads,  and  that  there  is  far  more 
apt  to  arise  a  personal  animus.  Girls  don't  take  a  beating  so  quietly 
as  boys.  Their  moral  constitution,  while  in  some  ways  stronger  than 
that  of  boys,  especially  at  that  age,  suffers  more  from  any  disturbing 
cause.  The  whole  thing  takes  greater  hold  of  tbem — ^is  more  reaL  It 
is  more  boys'  nature  to  fight  and  forget,  and  take  defeat  calmly. 
Girls,  I  believe,  suffer,  when  the  competition  in  schools  is  too  keen,  in 
their  tenderness  of  feeling  and  in  their  charity.  They  tend  to  attrib- 
ute unfaimess  of  motive  to  their  teachers  far  more  than  boys,  just 
because  their  affective  nature  is  and  should  be  stronger  than  their  rea- 
soning power.  A  man's  idea  of  the  perfection  of  feminine  nature  is, 
that  it  always  has  some  self-denial  and  much  generosity  in  it.  Now, 
these  keen  school  competitions  admit  in  theory  of  no  such  notions  of 
self-denial  or  generosity,  though  both  are  conmion  enough  in  individ- 
ual cases.  An  ideal  woman  should  rejoice  as  much  in  sympathy  with 
the  winner  of  the  first  place  as  if  she  had  won  it  herself.  Men  cer- 
tainly don't,  in  their  hearts,  like  to  see  girls  competing  keenly  with 
each  other  for  anything. 

Young  women  at  adolescence  are  apt  to  have  in  large  degree  the 
feminine  power  of  taking  it  out  of  themselves  for  a  time,  more  than 
they  are  able  to  bear  for  long.  It  is  this  power  which  enables  a  mother 
to  watch  a  sick  child  for  weeks  without  almost  any  sleep,  and  without 
feeling  much  sense  of  fatigue  at  the  time.  Now,  when  this  power  is 
called  up  for  months  for  such  a  purpose  as  school  competition — ^the 
feelings  being  stimulated  by  rivalry  with  others,  and  by  the  enthusi- 
asm of  that  age,  during  a  period  of  life  when  the  body  is  undeveloped, 
and  should  be  rapidly  growing,  and  all  these  functions  and  faculties 
maturing — it  is  perverted  from  the  real  use  that  Nature  meant  it  for, 
and  the  results  can  not  fail  to  be  bad.  At  that  age  girls  are  not  only 
enthusiastic  in  perception  and  reception,  but  tbey  are  often  very  con- 
scientious, and  apply  their  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  to  things  that 
have  no  ethical  relationship.  They  are,  in  fact,  hyper-conscientious, 
and  make  themselves  unhappy  about  school  deficiencies,  for  which 
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they  are  not  in  the  least  responsible.  I  have  known  girls  cry  bitteriy 
because  an  accident  or  headache  prevented  them  preparing  their  les- 
sons for  the  morrow^  and  blame  themselves  severely  about  it.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  our  Scotch  girls,  at  least,  to  think  it  is  some  derelic- 
tion of  duty  and  sin  on  their  part  that  prevents  them  from  attaining  a 
high  place  at  school.  The  whole  process  of  education,  as  it  exists  in 
some  schools,  with  its  competition,  long  hours  of  work,  short  hours  of 
recreation,  enthusiasm  for  work,  and  conscientiousness  in  the  doing  of 
it,  takes  up  all  the  available  energy  of  the  girl.  There  is  little  left  for 
joyous  feeling  and  enjoyment  of  life  for  its  own  sake.  The  sources  of 
vital  energy  in  the  brain  are  not  sufficiently  replenished  by  fresh  air 
and  the  frolic  natural  to  the  age.  Blood  is  not  formed  in  sufficient 
amount,  and  pale  cheeks  and  flabby  muscles  are  the  result.  Nature 
can  not  get  material  and  force  to  build  up  the  form  toward  the  fair 
woman's  ideal,  and,  therefore,  personal  beauty  and  grace  of  movement 
are  not  attained  to  the  extent  they  should  be.  As  for  a  store  of  en- 
ergy being  laid  up,  as  it  should  be  at  that  age,  for  the  future,  for 
woman's  work  of  the  future,  for  motherhood,  for  the  race  of  the 
future,  how  can  it  be,  when  every  available  energy  is  taken  up  in  this 
educative  process  ? 

The  methods  of  education  are  nowadays  made  far  more  pleasant 
for  a  pupil  than  they  were  formerly.  Every  art  and  device  is  now 
adopted  to  make  it  attractive  and  interesting.  That,  no  doubt,  is  in 
the  right  direction,  and  it  has  resulted  from  a  closer  study  of  the  men- 
tal nature  of  pupils.  But  it  is  attended  with  this  danger,  that,  being 
more  attractive,  it  can  be  pushed  further  and  more  hurtfully  to  the 
constitution,  by  the  aid  of  the  pupils,  as  it  were.  Its  very  seductive- 
ness and  interest,  like  the  tempting  courses  of  a  feast,  tend  toward 
dangerous  surfeiting. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  many  respects,  the  female  organism 
is  far  more  delicate  than  that  of  men.  This  is  especiaUy  so  at  adoles- 
cence. The  machine  is  less  tough,  and  breaks  down  at  slighter  causes. 
It  has  more  calls  on  it.  It  needs  more  careful  management.  It  is  not 
steady  in  its  action,  but  irregular.  It  is  not  fitted  for  the  regular 
grind  that  the  man  can  keep  up.  Having  beauty  and  harmony  as  two 
of  its  great  ideal  aims,  its  strength  is  not  so  great.  Having  to  lay  up 
more  for  the  future,  it  can't  expend  so  much  in  the  present.  Sensi- 
tiveness always  implies  delicacy,  and  in  many  cases  instability  in 
nature.  Even  suppose  it  is  granted  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  a 
woman  that  her  brain  should  contain  all  the  book-knowledge  that 
many  modem  educationalists  demand,  this  good  thing  might  be  al- 
together counterbalanced  if  the  labor  of  acquiring  it  stopped  one  inch 
of  growth,  or  diminished  the  joy  and  organic  satisfaction  of  life  one 
iota.  If  the  men  of  the  future  were  to  suffer  and  be  degenerate 
through  it  in  the  faintest  degree,  then  it  would  be  radically  bad. 

There  is  one  most  unaccountable  want  in  very  many  girls'  schools 
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in  our  cities.  If  boys  need  play,  fresh  air,  games,  muscular  develop- 
ment, I  have  no  .hesitation  in  saying  that  girls  need  them  all  to  the 
extent  applicable  to  their  constitution  and  strength  still  more.  For 
boys  will  have  them  to  some  extent.  If  you  don't  give  a  boy  a  play- 
ground he  will  play  on  the  street,  which  is  better  than  no  play.  Now, 
the  exigency  of  public  opinion  will  not  allow  our  young  ladies  to 
amuse  themselves  on  the  streets  ;  and,  if  not,  how  are  they  to  get  the 
fresh  air  and  muscular  exercise  that  are  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
health  and  proper  development  ?  Tou  can  not  starve  a  girl's  life  of 
these  things  without  doing  her  harm,  any  more  than  you  can  with  im- 
punity keep  her  on  a  short  allowance  of  food.  A  girls'  school  without 
a  play-ground,  a  gymnasium,  or  public  park  near,  I  look  on  as  a  garden 
without  sunshine,  or  a  boat  with  one  oar.  It  is  deficient  and  one- 
sided ;  it  is  a  machine  for  production  without  sufficient  provision  for 
the  renovation  of  wear  and  tear.  Mind  can't  grow  except  by  growth 
of  brain ;  brain  can't  grow  but  through  good  food,  fresh  air,  work, 
and  rest,  in  proper  proportion.  The  blood  will  not  renew  itself  prop- 
erly in  youth  but  by  brisk  circulation,  and  this  can  only  be  got  by 
exercise  in  the  fresh  air.  The  muscles  won't  grow  and  harden  but  by 
having  plenty  of  good  blood  and  exercise.  The  fat,  that  most  essen- 
tial concomitant  of  female  adolescence,  won't  form  in  the  proper  way, 
except  the  blood  is  rich.  Fat  is  to  the  body  what  fun  is  to  the  mind, 
an  indication  of  spare  power  that  is  boiling  over  and  available  for 
future  use.  I  don't  mean  an  excessive  amount  of  fat ;  I  mean  that 
amount  that  gives  roundness,  plumpness,  and  beauty.  This  little  esti- 
mated substance  is,  with  form,  the  great  source  of  female  beauty. 
Without  it,  form  can  not  make  a  perfect  woman  ;  without  it,  a  young 
woman  can  not  be  said  to  be  really  in  health ;  without  it,  the  body 
generally  has,  in  most  instances,  too  little  spare  energy  to  resist  and 
to  recover  from  disease.  Therefore,  a  proper  amount  of  fat  should, 
in  its  way,  be  as  much  looked  to  in  a  young  woman  as  intellectual 
power  or  keen  feeling.  The  right  sort  of  fat,  firm  and  smooth,  gives 
the  lines  of  beauty  and  the  idea  of  softness  and  health  to  woman.  But 
to  the  physiologist  its  great  value  and  importance  are  as  an  index  of 
good  nutrition  and  a  reserve  of  spare  material,  not  needed  for  work 
just  now,  but  called  up  in  any  illness.  When  anything  is  both  a 
beauty  and  a  strength,  it  should  not  be  decried  or  spoken  disrespect- 
fully of.  I  knew  a  man — not  a  lunatic — who  always  said  it  was  his 
highest  ambition  to  be  fat.  Certainly  there  are  many  more  foolish 
wishes  for  our  growing  adolescent  girls  than  that  they  should  all  be 
fat.  It  is  just  because  this  seems  to  be  incompatible  with  the  work  in 
some  of  our  modem  city  high-class  schools,  that  I  think  that  work 
must  be  conducted  to  some  extent  on  wrong  principles. 

I  am  no  educationalist,  and  may  be  accused  of  speaking  about 
what  I  am  ignorant  of,  if  I  suggest  that  too  many  things  are  taught 
at  the  same  time,  and  too  little  time  is  taken  for  the  whole  process. 
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Think  of  an  undeveloped  brain  getting  np  book-knowledge  on  t^ 
different  subjectB  all  the  same  day,  and  this  going  on  day  after  day 
for  years !  It  is  altogether  contrary  to  the  priiiciples  of  a  sonnd 
psychology  to  imagine  that  any  sort  of  mental  process,  worthy  of  the 
name  of  thinking,  can  take  place  in  that  brain  while  that  is  going  on. 
The  natural  tendency  of  a  good  brain  at  that  age  to  be  inqniaitiye 
and  receptive  is  glutted  to  more  than  satiety.  The  natural  process  of 
building  up  a  fabric  of  mental  completeness  by  having  each  new  fact 
and  observation  looked  at  in  different  ways,  and  having  it  suggest 
other  facts  and  ideas,  and  then  settle  down  as  a  part  of  the  regular  fur- 
niture of  the  mind,  can  not  possibly  go  on  where  new  facts  are  shov- 
eled in  by  the  hundred  day  by  day.  The  effect  of  this  is  bad  on 
boys,  but  is  worse  on  girls,  because  it  is  more  alien  to  their  mental 
constitution.  The  effect  on  them  of  this  unnatural  process  is  to  ex- 
haust the  nervous  power  at  the  time,  and  to  leave  the  brain  afterward 
filled  with  useless  things  that  are  soon  forgotten  and  pass  away ;  as 
Goethe  said  about  professional  men  :  they  labor  under  a  great  disad- 
vantage in  not  being  allowed  to  be  ignorant  of  what  is  to  them  use- 
less. The  vital  energies  and  nervous  power  that  had  thus  been  thrown 
away  should  have  gone  toward  a  feminine  equipment  of  a  healthy, 
well-developed  body,  a  mind  built  up  and  stored  with  knowledge  that 
had  a  relation  to  its  own  nature  and  to  the  wants  of  its  future  life, 
affections  not  attenuated  by  scholastic  routine,  and  a  cheerfulness  that 
is  only  compatible  with  good  health.  The  cramming  up  of  the  dry 
facts  of  those  many  subjects  is  in  most  cases  a  weariness  and  p^, 
while  the  intelligent  study  of  one  third  of  them,  selected  on  account 
of  their  fitness  to  the  mental  constitution  of  the  learner,  or  her  prob- 
able requirements  in  future  life,  might  be  a  pleasure  and  a  lasting 
profit.  I  would  strongly  advise  parents  occasionally  to  take  their 
daughters'  night  tasks  and  do  them  themselves.  It  is  far  more  im- 
portant to  extend  female  education  till  after  twenty  years  of  age  than 
male  education. 

While  education  is  going  on,  a  regular  periodic  testing  of  the 
bodily  growth  and  condition  should  also  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of 
every  girl.  Her  rate  of  growth  should  be  marked  by  a  notch  on  a  stick 
every  quarter.  As  regularly  as  the  school  fees  are  paid  her  weight 
should  be  taken,  the  color  of  her  cheeks  and  lips  should  be  looked  at 
and  noted,  her  appetite  and  digestion  should  be  looked  to,  her  habits 
of  activity  or  otherwise  should  be  observed,  her  power  of  sleeping 
should  be  noticed,  the  mode  of  growth  should  be  observed— e.  g., 
whether  her  chest  is  expanding,  whether  her  shoulders  are  sloping  or 
stooping,  whether  she  is  soft  or  firm  in  the  flesh,  etc.  Her  general 
mental  condition,  whether  she  is  frolicsome  or  irritable,  enthusiastic 
or  sluggish,  selfish  and  grudging,  or  not,  is  of  great  moment  as  an  in- 
dex of  the  general  brain-condition.  Of  course,  anything  like  disorder 
of  health,  or  pain,  or  sleeplessness,  or  want  of  appetite,  or  pallor,  or 
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thinness,  should  be  at  once  attended  to  before  it  goes  too  far.  The 
great  thing  is  to  stop  the  beginnings  of  eviL  If  a  girl  has  grown  a 
couple  of  inches  a  year,  then  depend  upon  it  she  should  not  study 
hard.  Nature  has  enough  to  do  in  such  a  case  to  firm  up  the  body  in 
proportion  to  its  bulk.  Tou  want  not  only  growth,  but  activity,  grace 
of  movement,  alertness,  strength.  Tou  won't  have  these  if  the  girl 
goes  on  studying  hard  while  she  is  growing  fast.*  If  growth  and  in- 
crease in  weight  stop  too  soon,  a  wise  parent  will  send  off  her  daughter 
to  the  country  to  run  to  grass  for  a  time,  to  see  if  mental  inactivity 
will  restore  the  body-growth.  If  she  is  getting  thin,  let  her  live  out 
in  the  open  air,  instead  of  in  a  school,  till  her  appetite  becomes  raven- 
ous, and  she  puts  on  flesh. 

There  are  three  considerations  that  ought  certainly  to  determine 
the  mode,  kind,  and  amount  of  the  education  given  to  any  youth  or 
maiden.  These  are — 1.  The  hereditary  constitution  of  the  brain,  in- 
cluding both  its  strong  and  weak  points ;  2.  The  actual  ascertainable 
mental  and  bodily  qualities  and  capacities  and  special  tendencies  of 
the  child  ;  and,  8.  The  purposes  in  life  that  he  or  she  is  destined*  to 
accomplish.  It  is  owing  to  our  backward  physiological  knowledge 
alone  that  the  two  former  have  not  hitherto  been  taken  into  account, 
as  they  ought  to  have  been,  by  doctors,  parents,  and  teachers.  In  re- 
gard to  heredity,  when  we  know  its  laws  more  fully  in  human  beings, 
we  shall  be  able,  by  influences  brought  to  bear  on  development  and  by 
appropriate  conditions  of  life,  greatly  to  counteract  weak  points,  and 
to  make  strong  ones  available  for  the  purposes  of  life.  We  are  now 
able  to  do  so  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Man 
has  for  his  own  purposes  developed  breeds  of  carrier-pigeons,  race- 
horses, pointer-dogs,  etc.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  control  the  heredity 
of  human  beings  as  we  can  that  of  the  lower  animals,  but  we  can  apply 
conditions  of  life  in  a  scientific  manner  for  our  aims.  And,  even  in 
regard  to  the  mode  in  which  marriages  are  arranged,  a  medico-psy- 
chologist can  not  for  a  moment  admit  that  young  persons  of  either 
sex  fall  in  love  and  assort  themselves  on  no  scientific  principles.  The 
sympathies  and  affinities  of  sex  are  just  as  much  subject  to  law  as  an^^ 
other  part  of  nature.  We  doctors  have  much  occasion  to  know  that 
persons  of  a  nervous  heredity  and  disposition  are  extremely  apt  to  fall 
in  love  with  and  marry  each  other.  The  way  in  which  nervousness  of 
all  sorts  is  thus  increased  is  extraordinary.  The  educators  do  their 
best  to  foster  this  tendency  in  the  maidens  by  brain-forcing.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  results  at  the  time  are  certainly  very  tempting. 

♦  On  October  Ist  I  weighed  and  measured  three  children  of  one  family,  two  boys  and  a 
girl,  on  their  return  to  school  after  the  holidays,  and  on  Noyember  80th  I  again  did  so. 
The  boys  had  each  gained  four  pounds  in  weight  and  grown  half  an  inch,  the  girl  had 
ndther  gained  nor  grown.  The  boys  had  had  lots  of  play  in  the  open  air  between  les- 
ions, the  girl  had  been  fire  hours  each  day  continuously  in  school.  The  boys'  class- 
rooms had  been  built  for  a  sdiool,  the  girl's  class-rooms  were  in  a  small  private  house. 
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It  may  be  that  it  will  be  for  the  advantage  of  tbe  world  deliber- 
ately to  develop  different  kinds  of  men  and  women  in  tbe  fatore. 
We  may  get  better  general  results  by  having  brain  specialties  fostered. 
We  may  thus  have  some  families  of  special  ssthetic  power,  some  of 
mechanical  genius,  and  some  of  enduring  muscular  work,  just  as  we 
have  pointers,  greyhounds,  and  sheep-dogs.  But  even  then  it  would 
be  more  than  ever  necessary  to  see  that  the  special  strong  point  did 
not  override  and  interfere  with  the  general  nutritive  power  and  vital 
energy.  In  training  a  greyhound,  however  anxious  the  trainer  is  to 
get  speed,  he  takes  care  that  the  dog  is  very  well  nourished  while  he 
grows,  and  he  never  develops  his  speed  tUl  the  growth  is  nearly  done, 
and  the  bones  are  set.  He  doesn't  all  the  time  he  is  growing  run  the 
animal  every  day.  He  knows  that  would  spoil  the  general  strength, 
and  shorten  the  period  of  greatest  activity. 

The  development  of  special  strong  points  during  the  process  of  the 
education  of  children  I  believe  to  be  of  vast  importance  to  the  race, 
but  it  must  be  done  in  accordance  with  Nature's  general  laws  that  gov- 
ern the  development  of  the  organism  as  a  whole.  The  special  educa- 
tion must  be  accompanied  by  the  general  development.  It  must  not 
be  pushed  to  the  extent  that  it  absorbs  energy  needed  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  can  imagine  no  more  interesting  or  important  problem  in 
education  than  the  successful  cultivation  of  specialties.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  as  yet  it  has  not  been  solved  or  even  studied  to  any  ex- 
tent. If  you  hear  of  a  young  lady  now  who  is  very  musical,  you 
usually  find  she  has  so  much  music  added  to  the  grammar  and  tbe 
French  and  Glerman.  It  is  as  important  in  education  to  know  what 
things  to  omit  as  to  know  what  things.to  press.  It  is  enough  to  make 
one  despair  of  the  inherent  reasonableness  of  human  nature  to  think 
of  the  amount  of  time  and  toil  that  are  given  in  Edinburgh  to  the 
learning  of  things  for  which  there  is  no  inherent  capacity  in  the  learn- 
ers ;  things  that  go  against  the  intellectual  grain,  that  are  learned 
poorly  and  with  much  difficulty,  against  Nature  ;  and  are  forgotten  at 
once,  in  accordance  with  Nature's  laws.  Think  of  the  girls  who  toil 
^t  music,  who  have  no  inherent  musical  capacity  ;  of  the  time  that  is 
taken  in  committing  to  memory  rules  of  grammar,  and  doing  parsing, 
the  real  meaning  of  which  the  girls'  brains  could  not  comprehend,  if 
they  lived  till  they  were  ninety  ;  of  the  labor  and  sorrow  given  to  ac- 
quire languages,  by  girls  whom  Nature  meant  only  to  speak  their 
mother-tongue  ;  of  the  futile  attempts  to  take  those  past  the  rule  of 
three,  whom  Nature  intended  to  stop  at  simple  division.  The  sad  thing 
is  that  we  all  know  each  of  those  girls  could  do  something  or  other 
very  well  and  to  some  purpose  in  after-life,  if  we  could  only  hit  on 
what  it  is. 

I  don't  want  to  frighten  any  one  unduly  by  the  list  of  bodily  and 
mental  diseases  and  defects  that  are  in  some  cases  attributable  to  wrong 
methods  of  education  that  I  am  about  to  refer  to.    I  would  beg  every 
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one  who  hears  me  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  worst  of  such  things  are 
the  exception.  No  process  of  attempted  educational  stimulation  will 
do  much  harm  to  very  many  brains,  fortunately  as  I  think.  Their  in- 
herent stability — ^which,  by-the-way,  parents  and  teachers  will  igno- 
rantly  call  stupidity  or  want  of  application — sometimes  preserves  them 
from  being  forced  into  work  inconsistent  with  their  bent  and  capacity. 
Who  does  not  know  dozens  of  fine  girls-— capable,  practical,  intelligent, 
affectionate,  lively — ^who  never  could  be  made  scholars  of,  and  yet  who 
know  more  that  will  be  useful  to  them  than  some  of  the  first  prize- 
women  ?  They  never  ran  any  risk  of  suffering  from  over-education, 
their  only  risk  was  badly  ventilated  school-rooms  and  want  of  scope 
for  play.  It  is  very  difficult,  I  know,  to  treat  of  the  professional  as- 
pect of  a  question  popularly  without  producing  misconceptions.  If  a 
case  of  consumption  from  ill-ventilated  school-rooms  is  referred  to, 
many  people  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  all  girls  are  in  danger  of  con- 
sumption. Nothing  could  be  more  absurd.  The  fact  is  that,  if  we 
and  our  families  were  thoroughly  healthy  in  original  constitution,  the 
educationalists  and  their  present  over-enthusiastic  methods  would  not 
hurt  our  daughters  so  very  much,  perhaps,  at  least  permanently.  Na- 
ture would  call  a  halt  with  sufficient  distinctness  before  much  harm 
was  done,  and  then  the  wondrous  recuperative  power  of  that  time  of 
life  would  soon  put  matters  right  again.  It  is  because  few  persons 
nowadays  have  faultless  constitutions,  and  few  families  are  altogether 
free  from  tendencies  to  some  disease  or  other,  that  one  needs  to  be 
now  more  careful  of  the  constitutions  of  the  mothers  of  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

The  first  bodily  defect  to  which  I  shall  refer,  as  the  result  of  over- 
stimulation of  brain,  is  what  we  doctors  call  anmnia^  or  in  other  words 
bloodlessness.  The  girls  look  pale  about  the  lips,  and  have  no  rosy 
cheeks.  This  is  manifestly  most  common  in  school-girls.  Any  one 
can  see  it. 

The  next  faulty  bodily  condition  that  may  be  caused  by  wrong 
methods  of  education  is  that  of  stunted  growth.  I  have  seen  girls,  the 
daughters  of  well-grown  parents,  who  simply  stopped  growing  too 
soon.  They  are  more  or  less  dwarfish  specimens  of  their  kind,  this  be- 
ing caused,  as  I  believe,  by  the  vital  and  nervous  force  being  appro- 
priated by  the  mental  part  of  the  brain  in  learning  its  tasks,  and  by  the 
conditions  of  life  in  the  school-rooms  not  being  good,  the  air  bad,  in- 
sufficient play-hours,  no  play-ground,  no  play-room,  no  walking  in  the 
fresh  air  and  sunshine.  I  have  seen  other  girls  who  grew  tall  enough, 
but  wouldn't  fatten.  They  remained  thin  and  scrawny.  Now,  this  is 
not  what  a  woman  should  be  at  any  age  if  it  can  be  helped. 

The  next  condition  sometimes  produced  is  best  described  by  the 
word  nervoutneaa.  That  is  a  condition  of  mind  and  body  in  which 
there  is  want  of  stability  and  fixity,  undue  excitability,  bodily  restless- 
ness, want  of  solidity  and  calmness  of  constitution,  ungrounded  fears, 
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deficient  power  of  self-control,  over-sensitiveness  in  all  directions,  and 
a  very  great  many  other  unpleasant  things,  far  too  nnmeroas  to  men- 
tion here.  This  nervoasness  is  commonly  hereditary,  but  may  be 
greatly  aggravated  or  coonteracted  by  the  conditions  of  life,  especially 
in  youth.  Such  a  constitution  is  a  great  curse  to  a  woman,  and  ren- 
ders her  liable  to  many  diseases.  It  means  a  brain  wanting  in  reserve 
or  surplus  energy.  Such  a  brain  is  like  a  galvanic  battery  that  does 
not  work  steadily,  but  gives  out  too  much  power  at  one  time,  then  sud- 
denly is  exhausted,  and  is  always  needing  replenishing.  There  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  our  modem  life  is  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nervous  type  of  constitution,  or  diathesis.  American 
physicians  and  socialists  are  unanimous  that  this  constitution  is  very 
common  in  their  country.  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  we 
wish  our  descendants  to  multiply  and  cover  the  earth,  we  should  try  by 
all  means  and  counteract  this  tendency  to  the  nervous  constitution  in  a 
morbid  degree.  It  is  most  hereditary  in  all  its  forms.  There  are  few 
families  among  the  educated  classes  nowadays  free  from  some  taint 
of  it,  and  it  is  easily  increased.  In  the  families  that  are  now  free  there 
is  much  risk  of  its  being  developed  in  the  period  of  adolescence  in  the 
girls,  through  the  present  system  of  education.  AU  our  modem  ways 
of  looking  at  life  help  to  develop  nerves  in  a  bad  sense.  The  ideal  of 
man  and  woman  has  changed  from  strength  to  culture,  from  body  to 
brain.  The  great  brawny-muscled  man,  who  knows  nothing  of  sick- 
ness, but  has  few  ideas,  is  looked  down  on  ;  the  rosy  mother  of  a  dozen 
healthy  children,  who  has  no  taste  for  books,  is  little  thought  of.  It 
may  be  that  the  time  will  come  when  such  people  will  be  more  highly 
appreciated.  Out  of  the  nervous  diathesis  may  arise  all  the  forms  of 
nervous  disease,  when  their  exciting  causes  are  put  in  operation. 

Strongly  connected  with  nervousness  is  the  tendency  to  suffer 
from  pain  without  any  actual  disease  being  present  to  account  for 
it ;  that  is,  to  be  the  subject  of  headaches  and  neuralgias.  Head- 
ache is  the  most  common  thing  suffered  by  school-girls,  and  originated 
by  the  conditions  of  school-life.  Dr.  Truchler  found  that  in  Darm- 
stadt, Paris,  and  Nuremburg,  one  third  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools 
suffered  more  or  less  from  headaches.  I  think  we  should  find  this 
proportion  in  our  advanced  girls'  schools  in  Edinburgh.  He  concludes 
that  it  is  caused  by  the  intellectual  exertion,  combined  with  bad  air, 
with  the  annoyances  and  excitements  and  worries,  the  wasting  and 
rasping  anxieties  of  school-life.  Nothing  is  so  terrible  as  severe  neu- 
ralgia, and  beyond  a  doubt  girls  acquire  it  often  enough  by  the  condi- 
tions of  school-life.  Headaches  in  a  school-girl  usually  mean  exhausted 
nerve-power  through  overwork,  over-excitement,  over-anxiety,  or  bad 
air.  Rest,  a  good  laugh,  or  a  country  walk,  will  usually  cure  it  readily 
enough  to  begin  with.  But  to  become  subject  to  headaches  is  a  very 
serious  matter,  and  all  such  nervous  diseases  have  a  nasty  tendency  to 
recur,  to  become  periodic,  to  be  set  up  by  the  same  causes,  to  become 
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an  organic  habit  of  the  body.  For  any  woman  to  become  liable  to 
severe  neuralgia  is  a  most  terrible  thing.  It  means  that  while  it  lasts 
life  is  not  worth  having.  It  paralyzes  the  power  to  work,  it  deprives 
her  of  the  power  to  enjoy  anything,  it  tends  toward  irritability  of 
temper,  it  tempts  to  the  use  of  narcotics  and  stimulants. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  a  tendency  to  take  stimulants  to  ex- 
cess, a  morbid  craving  for  alcohol,  or  drugs  that  have  something  like 
the  same  effect,  goes  with  the  nervousness  engendered  by  school-life. 
A  healthy  brain  in  a  healthy  body  should  have  no  inordinate  craving 
for  stimulants.  Some  of  the  worst  examples  I  have  seen  of  a  craving 
for  stimulants  or  opium,  having  become  uncontrollable  and  a  real  dis- 
ease, have  been  in  our  highly  -  educated  ladies.  Tea  sometimes  is 
craved  for,  and  taken  to  excess  in  such  cases. 

The  most  important  effect  of  all  I  can  not  very  well  enter  on  in 
detail,  for  it  relates  to  woman's  highest  function,  that  of  motherhood. 
But  that  this  is  affected,  and  most  seriously,  by  over-education  in  bad 
methods  and  under  bad  conditions,  no  physician  will  deny.  If  the 
end  of  mind-culture  is  to  be  that  its  victim  is  to  suffer  in  a  more  ter- 
rible way  from  mother  Eve's  primal  curse,  and  is  to  have  fewer  off- 
spring, and  those  she  has  are  to  be  of  a  puny  kind,  the  risk  will  be 
recognized  by  all  thoughtful  persons  as  too  severe  to  be  deliberately 
run  for  our  daughters.  Perfect  health  is  a  priceless  blessing  to  all, 
but  it  means  even  more  to  women  than  to  men.  The  cheerfulness  and 
vivacity  that  ^re  their  special  characteristic,  seem  to  exist  not  for 
themselves  alone,  but  for  their  families  as  well,  and  those  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  wanting  if  the  health  is  bad.  Woman  is  gifted  with 
the  power  not  only  of  bearing  her  own  share  of  ills,  but  of  helping  to 
bear  those  of  others.  She  can't  do  so  in  the  same  degree  if  she  is  not 
in  health.  She  is  a  plant  more  difficult  to  rear  than  man  in  our  state 
of  society.  More  care  has  to  be  taken  of  her  to  mature  and  consoli- 
date all  her  organs  and  functions.  Once  fully  formed  as  a  woman, 
she  can  then  stand  much,  but  she  is  specially  liable  to  the  effects  of 
adverse  conditions  during  her  development.  The  full  bloom  of  her 
perfection  as  the  tender  mother,  the  never-tiring  nurse  of  a  large  fam- 
ily of  children,  can  not  be  attained  if  she  has  been  stunted  in  her  full 
development  in  any  way.  Whether  she  is  an  actual  mother  or  not, 
she  is  infinitely  the  better  for  having  the  full  capacity  of  motherhood. 
Be  she  teacher,  scholar,  or  lady  of  fortune,  she  will  be  happier  and  do 
her  work  far  better,  if  she  has  all  the  qualities  of  motherhood.  They 
influence  body  and  mind  ;  any  process  of  education  that  lessens  them 
deprives  the  world  of  means  of  happiness.  It  stunts  the  woman  and 
robs  the  world.  No  intellectual  results,  no  culture,  no  mental  eleva- 
tion, can  make  up  to  the  world  for  the  loss  of  any  perceptible  degree 
of  motherhood  ;  and,  as  an  actual  fact,  physicians  find  that  over-edu- 
cation by  bad  methods  and  under  bad  conditions  has  this  effect. 

The  first  iq>pearance  of  the  conditions  called  hysteria  is  usually 
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coinoident  with  adolescence,  and  is  undoubtedly  caused  in  many  in- 
stances by  subtile  disturbances  of  the  healthy  due  to  prolonged  school- 
hours.  This  is  a  most  troublesome  disease,  and  most  varied  in  its 
manifestations.  In  nothing  is  the  connection  between  mind  and 
body,  between  function  and  feeling,  better  seen  than  in  certain  hys- 
terical conditions.  You  have  a  splendidly  educated  girl  according 
to  the  modem  standard,  with  a  physique  that  seems  very  fairly  de- 
veloped, just  showing  by  certain  subtile  indications  that  the  mental 
portion  of  the  brain  has  been  made  too  dominant.  You  have  this 
girl  prostrated  in  what  seems  the  most  mysterious  way  by  hysteria, 
in  one  of  its  hundred  forms.  You  can't  actually  say  what  is  wrong, 
but  you  know  that,  if  she  had  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  with 
moderate  schooling,  and  four  or  five  hours  a  day  in  the  open  air,  there 
would  not  have  occurred  anything  of  the  kind.  It  may  result  from 
idleness  just  as  it  does  from  over-brain-work,  the  one  being  as  much 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  as  the  other.  It  is  an  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  you  may  have  effects  produced  by  wrong  methods  of 
education  that  are  not  to  be  detected  till  they  break  out  in  actual 
disease.  If  the  seeds  of  disease  or  the  conditions  that  tend  to  it  are 
laid  by  any  system  of  training,  it  is  nearly  as  bad  as  actual  visible 
disease.  Sometimes  it  is  said  about  the  girls  in  a  school,  ^^  Just  look 
at  them,  are  they  not  fairly  healthy  for  town  girls  who  are  working 
hard  ?  "  But  one  of  the  dangers  is  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  see 
the  beginnings  of  evil,  and  only  by  sad  experience  afterward  find  that 
they  were  there. 

The  last  kinds  of  disease  to  which  I  shall  refer  as  being  a  direct  or 
indirect  result,  in  some  cases,  of  over-study  under  bad  conditions,  are 
inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  and  insanity — the  for- 
mer of  which  all  physicians  have  often  enough  seen  to  be  the  direct 
result  of  over-study  ;  while  the  latter  may  be  regarded,  in  its  essential 
nature,  as  the  acme  of  all  nervous  diseases.  In  it,  that  highest  portion 
of  the  brain  that  ministers  directly  to  mind  is  disordered,  that  very 
portion  that  in  over-education  has  been  forced  and  crammed  with 
book-knowledge.  Mental  disease  is  not  common  till  toward  the  end 
of  the  period  of  adolescence,  but  the  conditions  that  lead  up  to  it  are 
conmion  enough  before  then.  The  mere  acquiring  knowledge  seldom 
causes  insanity.  Its  causes  in  youth  are  all  the  conditions  of  life  that 
accompany  over-education,  as  well  as  the  brain -forcing  itself,  the 
want  of  fresh  air,  the  poor  bodily  development,  the  poverty  of  blood, 
the  deranged  undeveloped  bodily  functions.  Insanity  in  early  youth 
always  arises  out  of  some  nervous  weakness  in  ancestry.  It  may  not 
be  mental  disease  itself — for  a  tendency  to  neuralgia  or  drunkenness, 
or  mere  nervousness  in  ancestors,  may  become  insanity  in  the  off- 
spring, if  wrong  conditions  of  life  are  in  operation.  But  it  is  often 
just  the  children  of  highly  nervous  parents — perhaps  subject  to  ^^  nerv- 
ous depression" — who  are  quick,  precocious,  and  educable  in  book- 
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knowledge  to  a  very  high  degree.  They  get  pushed  to  their  bent, 
and  with  all  this  they  have  little  craving  for  fresh  air  and  romping. 
They  are  often  over-conscientious  and  most  receptive.  In  fact,  they 
are  the  very  young  women  that  delight  the  heart  of  the  teacher,  and 
sometimes  carry  off  all  the  prizes  at  the  end  of  a  school  session.  The 
treatment  of  the  teacher  and  the  physician  would  be  exactly  opposite 
for  such  cases.  The  physician  would  take  such  brains  to  put  them  to 
grass  for  two  or  three  generations — would  scarcely  educate  them  at 
all  in  the  ordinary  sense— would  send  them  to  grow  up  almost  unin- 
structed  in  the  country,  cultivating  blood,  bone,  muscle,  and  doing 
mechanical  work  alone.  That  would  be  the  only  salvation  for  such 
brains.  But  then  we  should  perhaps  miss  having  a  genius  once  in  a 
century.  We  should  have  our  Chattertons  working  as  joiners  in  the 
country,  instead  of  writing  poetry  and  committing  suicide  in  town 
garrets.  I  could  adduce  many  lamentable  examples,  from  my  own 
experience,  of  most  brilliant  school  careers  ending  in  insanity.  If  I 
had  written  down  the  fierce  apostrophe  of  a  young  lady  of  twenty  on 
her  entry  into  the  asylum  at  Momingside,  at  the  end  of  a  school  career 
of  unexampled  success,  the  reading  of  it  would  do  more  to  frighten 
the  ambitious  parents  of  such  children  from  hastening  their  daughters 
forward  at  school  too  fast  than  all  the  scientific  protests  we  doctors 
can  make.  She  was  well  aware  of  the  cause  of  her  illness,  and  with 
passionate  eloquence  enumerated  the  consequences  of  her  losing  her 
reason. 

It  b  not  very  long  since  a  pupil-teacher,  who  had  been  working  all 
winter  about  ten  hours  a  day  in  teaching  and  preparation,  and  had 
taken  no  exercise  or  fresh  air  at  all,  after  suffering  for  a  while  from 
headaches  and  confusion  of  mind,  threw  herself  into  a  pond.  She 
told  me  afterward  that  the  harder  she  worked  the  more  confused  she 
got,  then  she  got  depressed,  and  then  lost  her  self-control. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  too  hard  school-work  in  young  women 
during  the  adolescent  period  tends  to  bring  out  hereditary,  nervous, 
and  other  weaknesses.  The  great  natural  protection  against  these  is 
sound  health  and  general  bodily  vigor  in  a  frame  that  has  been  brought^ 
carefully  to  full  maturity,  harmonious  and  healthy  in  all  its  functions. 
This  law  is  found  to  prevail  in  regard  to  nervous  hereditary  weak- 
nesses, that  the  stronger  and  more  direct  the  tendency,  the  earlier  in 
life  such  weakness  is  apt  to  show  itself.  If  we  can  postpone  it,  we 
can  frequently  avert  it  altogether. 

Of  the  chief  purely  mental  results  of  a  brain-education  higher  than 
the  whole  organization  can  bear,  one  is  unquestionably  a  certain  change 
in  the  natural  mental  type  of  woman.  I  shall  be  asked,  of  course,  What 
is  the  natural  female  psychical  type  ?  Is  it  to  be  found  in  the  unedu- 
cated women  of  the  East,  or  among  the  uncultivated  classes  of  the  West  ? 
Without  going  into  argument,  I  may  say  that  I  should  be  willing  to 
take  the  general  character  of  womanliness  pervading  all  the  various 
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types  of  young  women  created  for  us  by  the  writers  of  genius,  to  whom 
I  referred  in  my  first  lecture.  That  type  is  physiologically,  as  well  as 
psychologically,  true  to  nature.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  as  a  com- 
plement to  the  masculine  type  of  mind.  Both  are  incomplete  by  them- 
selves. The  world  can  not  do  without  them  both  ;  they  correspond 
to  the  bodily  organization  of  each  sex.  Now,  if  the  education  process 
for  the  female  is  to  be  just  on  the  lines  of  that  for  the  male,  if  the 
mold  into  which  the  brain  of  each  is  to  fit  is  to  be  the  same  type — and 
there  is  no  question  of  emasculating  the  male  type— then,  undoubt- 
edly, in  the  result,  we  must  expect  to  find  a  change  in  the  female  type 
of  mind.  Very  many  competent  observers  say  that  this  is  actually 
very  apparent  in  some  of  the  school-girls  of  the  present  day.  The  un- 
ceasing grind  at  book-knowledge,  from  thirteen  to  twenty,  has  actually 
warped  the  woman's  nature,  and  stunted  some  of  her  most  character- 
istic qualities.  She  is,  no  doubt,  cultured,  but  then  she  is  unsympa- 
thetic ;  learned,  but  not  self-denying.  The  nameless  graces  and 
charms  of  manner  have  not  been  evoked  as  much  as  they  might  have 
been.  Softness  is  deficient.  It  takes  much  to  alter  the  female  type 
of  mind,  but  a  few  generations  of  masculine  education  will  go  far  to 
make  some  change.  If  the  main  aims  and  ambitions  of  many  women 
are  other  than  to  be  loved,  admired,  helped,  and  helpful,  to  be  good 
wives  and  mothers  with  quiverfuls  of  children,  to  be  self-sacrificing, 
and  to  be  the  centers  of  home-life,  then  those  women  will  have  under- 
gone a  change  from  the  present  feminine  type  of  mind.  But  we  must 
comfort  ourselves  with  Lord  Bacon's  reflection,  that  "  Nature  is  often 
hidden,  sometimes  overcome,  seldom  extinguished." 

American  experience  in  the  education  of  young  women  has  been 
very  instructive.  The  natural  intelligence,  the  form  of  government, 
and  the  stimulating  climate,  have  all  united  in  making  the  standard  of 
education  very  high  for  women  as  well  as  for  young  men.  The  na- 
tional hurry  has  tended  to  make  them  do  much  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible  too.  In  the  Eastern  States — especially  Massachusetts — ^the 
schools  for  girls  have  for  many  years  been  most  highly  elaborated. 
At  first  the  effects  were  not  much  noticed,  or  they  were  attributed  to 
the  climate,  or  to  the  hurry  of  life,  or  to  the  national  fondness  for 
pastry ;  but  soon  the  American  physicians  sounded  the  alarm  about 
the  way  the  New  England  girls  were  being  educated.  They  pointed 
out  that  during  education  a  high  pressure  was  kept  up  in  girls  that  no 
constitutions  could  stand  without  risk.  They  pointed  to  the  thinness 
and  the  nervousness  of  American  young  women.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  directed  attention  to  the  '^American  female  constitution, 
which  collapses  just  in  the  middle  third  of  life,  and  comes  out  vulcan- 
ized India-rubber,  if  it  happens  to  live  through  the  period  when  health 
and  strength  are  most  wanted."  It  was  shown  how  small  the  fami- 
lies of  educated  American  native-bom  women  were,  as  compared  with 
those  of  their  German  and  English  sisters,  and  with  the  Irish  living 
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among  themBelves.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  most  instructive  book,  ^  Sex  in 
Education  ;  or,  a  Fair  Chance  for  Girls,"  pointed  out  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  risks  of  forcing  young  women's  brains,  and  the  actual 
consequences  that  American  physicians  found  to  have  resulted  from 
that  process.  After  pointing  out  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  girls  in 
American  schools  work  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day,  he  says :  '*  Ex- 
perience teaches  that  a  healthy  and  growing  boy  may  spend  six  hours 
of  force  daily  on  his  studies,  and  leave  sufficient  margin  for  physical 
growth*  A  girl  can  not  spend  more  than  four,  or,  in  occasional  in- 
stances, five  hours  of  force  daily  upon  her  studies,  and  leave  sufficient 
margin  for  the  general  physical  growth  that  she  must  make  in  common 
with  a  boy,  and  also  for  her  own  development."  In  Dr.  Beard's  book 
on  ^^  American  Nervousness  :  its  Causes  and  Consequences,"  he  says 
that,  as  the  result  of  a  large  number  of  circulars  sent  to  schools,  the 
replies  were  sufficient  to  clearly  show  that  "  nearly  everjrthing  about 
the  conduct  of  the  schools  was  wrong,  unphysiological  and  unpsycho- 
logical,  and  that  they  were  conducted  so  as  to  make  very  sad  and  sor- 
rowing the  lives  of  those  who  were  forced  to  attend  them.  It  was 
clear  that  the  teachers  and  managers  of  these  schools  knew  nothing  of 
and  cared  nothing  for  those  matters  relating  to  education  that  are  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  that  the  routine  of  the  schools  was  such 
as  would  have  been  devised  by  some  evil  one  who  wished  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  race  and  the  nation.  .  .  .  Everything  pushed  in  an  un- 
scientific and  distressing  manner,  nature  violated  at  every  step,  endless 
reciting  and  lecturing  and  striving  to  be  first — such  are  the  female 
schools  of  America  at  this  hour.  The  first  signs  of  ascension  as  of 
declension  in  nations  are  seen  in  women.  As  the  foliage  of  delicate 
plants  first  shows  the  early  warmth  of  spring  and  the  earliest  frosts  of 
autumn,  so  the  impressible,  susceptive  organization  of  woman  appreci- 
ates and  exhibits  far  sooner  than  that  of  man  the  manifestation  of 
national  progress  or  decay." 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  my  facts  and  arguments  only 
apply  to  the  young  woman  of  average  type  and  of  average  strength. 
There  are  plenty  of  individual  examples,  where  there  is  naturally  so 
much  brain  and  strength  that  a  very  high  kind  of  general  masculine 
education  can  be  given  from  thirteen  to  twenty  without  impairing 
the  development.  In  such  brains  there  is  room  for  much  learning 
and  much  affection  and  many  charms.  The  reasoning  power,  the 
muscles,  the  fat,  and  the  affections  may  be  all  equally  developed  in 
them. 

It  may  be  too,  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  it,  that  an  education  may 
be  good  for  the  individual  in  many  cases,  opening  up  sources  of  intel- 
lectual happiness,  that  is  bad  for  the  race.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  some  truth  in  Beard's  aphorism,  that  'ignorance  is  power  as  well  as 
]oy  "  to  many  men  and  women. 

From  a  scientific  point  of  view,  I  am  well  aware  that  the  weak 
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point  of  my  argument  is,  that  it  is  not  founded  on  any  basis  of  collated 
statistical  facts.  I  have  said  to  you,  '^  I  and  many  other  physicians 
and  physiologists  have  seen  many  undoubted  instances  of  girls  being 
hurt  by  over-education  under  bad  conditions,''  but  we  can  not  say  that 
out  of  every  hundred  girls  such  a  percentage  do  suffer.  We  have  not 
the  facts  to  enable  us  to  do  so.  I  hope  such  facts  will  be  recorded  in 
the  future,  and  may  be  all  the  more  likely  to  be  observed  and  recorded 
through  attention  being  directed  to  the  matter.  I  am  well  aware,  too, 
that  teachers  are  not  most  to  Uame  for  any  bad  results  that  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  present  system  of  over-educating  girls.  Parents 
and  the  spirit  of  the  time  are  more  culpable  than  teachers.  The  lat- 
ter are  the  public's  servants,  and  must  do  the  public's  bidding.  They 
are  expected  to  work  "  The  Code  "  energetically,  to  earn  large  grants, 
to  make  bricks  without  much  straw  in  many  cases,  to  turn  out  omnis- 
cient governesses  and  teachers  in  a  few  short  sessions.  Parents  cry 
out  to  them  about  their  children,  "  They  are  idle,"  if  the  whole  evening 
is  not  taken  up  with  lesson-learning,  or  if  the  animal  spirits  are  too 
high  or  the  holidays-  too  long.  I  could  tell  some  sad  tales  of  brain 
break-down  in  overworked  teachers,  male  and  female,  if  that  were  not 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  lecture. 

I  went  last  July  to  see  the  examination  and  distribution  of  prizes  in 
a  very  large  city  school  for  young  ladies.  While  the  young  girls  there 
were  very  many  of  them  fresh  in  complexion  and  plump,  I  must  say 
that  the  majority  of  the  girls  above  thirteen  seemed  to  me  jaded,  and 
pale,  and  unduly  thin.  I  did  not  see  a  dozen  pairs  of  rosy  cheeks  in  a 
hundred  of  them.  To  my  eye,  many  of  them  bore  very  evident  signs 
of  over-brain-work  and  deficient  physical  energy.  They  didn't  look 
joyous  and  full  of  animal  glee,  as  girls  at  that  age  should  look.  like 
Dr.  John  Brown's  terrier,  "  life  was  too  full  of  seriousness  "  to  them. 
Two  Sundays  after,  I  was  in  a  country  kirk  in  the  far  north,  where 
modem  educational  systems  are  as  yet  unknown,  and  I  contrasted  the 
appearance  of  the  farmers'  daughters  there  with  that  of  the  prize-win- 
ners in  the  city  school.  The  difference  was  absolutely  astounding.  I 
only  wish  I  could  convey  the  impression  I  received  in  both  cases  from 
a  critical  doctor's  survey  of  both  sets  of  girls.  If  the  one  set  exem- 
plified health,  robustness,  organic  happiness,  strength,  resistive  power 
against  disease,  and  potential  motherhood,  then,  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
other  set  did  not  fully  do  so.  The  question  of  the  future  is.  How  can 
we  get,  or  how  much  can  we  get  of,  the  intelligence  and  book-culture 
of  the  latter,  combined  with  the  health  of  the  former  ?  The  health 
we  must  have,  for  it  is  requisite  for  the  life  of  the  race ;  the  culture 
we  must  have  in  such  degree  as  is  consistent  with  the  health* 
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r'  a  previous  article,  we  noticed  that  even  circumstances  which 
seem  to  result  in  accumulations  involving  vast  lapses  of  time  are 
seen  to  be  temporary  when  considered  with  relation  to  very  great 
and  to  us  inconceivable  periods.  The  stability  is  apparent  only,  and 
is  due  to  our  limited  grasp  of  duration.  The  study  of  averages  is 
valuable  as  shovring  the  proportion  of  control  attainable  through 
knowledge  of  the  limit  of  variation  in  certain  kinds  of  events.  It 
would  require  something  like  omnipresent  intelligence  to  cope  with 
the  enormous  variability  in  all  events,  so  that  were  it  not  for  the  per- 
ception of  identity,  repetition,  the  law  of  probability,  we  would  be  as 
completely  helpless  in  regard  to  circumstances  as  many  claim  we  are. 
In  extending  this  question  of  averages,  demonstrating  the  illusion  of 
chance,  we  see  that  the  appliances  of  science  and  intelligence  must 
lessen  helplessness  and  misery  with  every  coming  century,  although, 
owing  to  limitation  of  the  individual,  the  control  can  never  be  any- 
thing like  complete.  It  is  important  that  we  form  right  ideas  of  the 
control  possible,  so  that  we  be  neither  like  Don  Quixote,  who  thought 
his  power  almost  without  limit,  nor  like  a  fatalist  who  resigns  himself 
to  the  current  of  events.  In  the  history  of  progress,  we  see  that  dur- 
ing centuries  some  suffering  might  have  been  escaped  by  a  more  com- 
plete knowledge  of  causes,  as  well  as  by  better  intellectual  training 
resulting  in  more  foresight.  The  delayed  relief  was  and  is  due  to 
crude  methods  of  scientific  thought  and  experiment,  lack  of  that  in- 
sight or  flash  of  analogy  by  which  all  great  truths  are  discovered. 
The  power  to  group  and  combine  complex  results,  shown  by  the  most 
advanced  minds  when  working  under  favorable  conditions,  is  hardly 
sufficient  for  even  a  vague  understanding  of  the  development  of  dis- 
eased conditions.  The  mind  is  led  step  by  step  toward  the  truth,  by 
means  of  scientific  experiments.  At  last,  Pasteur  and  others  disclose 
the  laws  which  account  for  some  kinds  of  progressive  destruction  in 
the  movements  of  organic  or  inorganic  particles. 

As  we  begin  to  comprehend  vaguely  the  laws  of  events,  and  the 
importance  of  action  as  an  element  of  modifying  power — as  we  stand 
back  and  include  a  great  number  of  incidents  in  our  generalization — 
we  see  more  relation  between  action  and  result.  The  direct  impor- 
tance of  objective  action,  its  immediate  interest  for  us,  is  in  consider- 
ing the  proportion  of  control  which  we  can  exert.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  complicated  problems,  because  special  thwartings  conceal  the 
control  when  we  look  from  the  "  near  point  of  view  of  daily  life." 
Several  years  of  experience  are  required  to  demonstrate  the  propor- 
tion of  truth  in  the  well-known  business  maxim  that  it  is  better  to 
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avoid  joining  fortunes  with  an  unlucky  man.  Much  of  the  misfortune 
is  in  the  man's  quality ;  for  we  say  of  the  successful  man  that,  if  a 
given  project  fails,  he  still  has  something  in  reserve.  He  has  fore- 
seen and  provided  for  failure,  and  has  great  power  of  readjusting  his 
vocation  in  an  emergency.  Besides  an  accumulation  of  money,  which 
he  has  thrown  up  as  an  embankment  between  himself  and  disaster,  he 
has  an  even  stronger  reserve  force  in  his  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
his  address,  and  his  strength  of  character.  In  this  sense  the  average 
indicates  that  prolonged  effort  results  in  control.  He  reaches  a  point 
in  after-years  when  the  special  event  conforms  to  his  effort  easily. 

But  we  must  not  overlook  the  conditions  that  limit  success.  There 
is  a  margin  of  uncertainty  in  the  fact  that  the  successful  man  is  seen 
to  suffer  from  temporary  calamities,  which  clearly  are  not  due  to  his 
action  or  inaction.  We  find  an  outward  influence  completely  beyond 
his  control.  The  fact  that  it  can  be  conquered  by  perseverance  and 
knowledge  does  not  lessen  its  irresistible  force  in  the  present.  The 
outer  forces,  largely  social  but  not  less  powerful  than  those  of  organi- 
zation and  physical  law,  do  not  respond  to  his  efforts — seem  arrayed 
against  him,  or  turn  unexpectedly  in  his  favor.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  question  of  control  might  easily  result  in  endless  debate,  because 
each  side — ^the  triumph  of  circumstances  or  of  human  wUl  and  perse- 
verance— ^includes  part  of  the  truth.  While  admitting  that  the  tend- 
ency is  persistently  in  favor  of  effort,  we  yet  find  a  positive  conclu- 
sion impossible  to  hold.  The  control,  even  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, is  incomplete.  It  is  true  we  can  not  express  this  with  even 
relative  accuracy,  yet  a  rough  idea  of  the  truth  may  be  given  by  a 
statement  of  arithmetical  proportion  as  applied  to  a  large  number  of 
men  having  successful  qualities — such  as  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  perseverance.  The  proportion  of  control  will  seem  much  greater 
if  we  consider  the  effect  upon  a  given  calling  or  condition  toward 
which  the  effort  tends.  When  a  person  starts  in  life  with  one  object 
— say,  that  of  making  money — and  uses  every  available  means  to  ac- 
complish his  purpose,  saving  and  constantly  watching  the  public  wants 
with  the  intention  of  supplying  them,  working  night  and  day  at  a 
sacrifice  of  social  recreation,  the  average,  we  may  say,  is  as  high  as 
ninety  per  cent  that  he  will  succeed.  Many  will  put  the  possibility 
of  f aUure  at  much  less  than  ten  per  cent ;  but  if  the  question  bo  care- 
fully considered,  it  will  be  admitted  that  sickness  and  other  causes 
may  make  inroads  upon  prosperity,  so  that  of  a  hundred  persons  with 
such  qualities,  ten  might  fail  after  a  given  lapse  of  time,  owing  to  con- 
ditions beyond  their  control. 

While  noticing  the  proportion  of  failure  which  may  result  in  spite 
of  prolonged  effort,  we  must  not  omit  the  immense  differences  due 
to  the  qualities  with  which  men  are  bom.  This  is  the  most  important 
of  all  the  conditions  considered.  After  deducting  a  large  number  of 
exceptions,  we  would  doubtless  still  find  the  balance  heavily  in  favor 
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of  the  children  of  efficient  parents.  It  therefore  follows  that,  although 
we  can  not  trace  the  control  absolutely  to  effort  in  the  individual,  we 
can  still  find  a  part  of  the  difference  accounted  for  in  the  efforts  of  a 
line  of  ancestors,  or  in  parents  whose  special  aptitudes,  perhaps  at- 
tained directly  by  work,  are  united  with  magnifying  effect  in  one  of 
their  children.*  If  we  go  back  of  the  effective  qualities  of  men,  we 
encounter  the  tmf athomable  fact  of  the  persistence  of  force  ;  for  the 
most  important  characteristic  of  these  effective  qualities  is  a  certain 
mechanical  motive  power.  It  may  be  possible  to  definitely  separate 
the  force  in  men  into  the  presence  or  absence  of  different  kinds  of  it 
in  a  line  of  ancestors,  but  ultimately  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  the 
first  impulse  took  place  for  the  same  reason  that  the  earth  persists  in 
its  course  round  the  sun,  or  for  the  same  reason  that  motion  appears 
to  be  an  inevitable  attribute  of  matter.  Of  course  this  is  not  account- 
ing for  it.  It  is  simply  reducing  the  question  to  a  point  of  fact  be- 
yond which  further  investigation  is  apparently  useless.  In  estimating 
our  power  of  control,  the  right  method  is  to  start  with  the  qualities 
existing,  or  latent,  and  then  proceed  to  their  effects.  We  may  say, 
with  Herbert  Spencer,  that  special  forms  of  thought-force  were  built  up 
through  processes  of  action  and  adjustment,  but,  as  involved  or  noticed 
in  his  conclusions,  this  only  dissolves  the  existing  special  manifestations 
of  force  into  a  general  but  at  the  same  time  unaccountable  force. 

While  the  enormous  magnitudes  and  forces  in  nature  remind  us 
of  our  helplessness,  it  is  yet  clear  that  the  tendency  to  master  distant 
facts  is  constantly  stimulated  by  natural  phenomena.  We  ought  not 
to  be  discouraged  by  the  fact  that  exceptional  events  are  not  always 
classified  or  reduced  to  order  by  us — their  connection  is  often  lost, 
owing  to  our  limited  grasp  of  duration — ^nor  by  the  truth  that  as  nat- 
ural phenomena  recede  from  us  we  are  more  conscious  of  problems 
beyond  the  circumstances  or  surroundings  which  we  partly  control. 
Many  apparent  disconnections  gradually  lead  us  away  from  the  series 
close  at  hand.  The  heavenly  bodies,  for  example,  manifest  so  much 
variation  in  movement  and  brightness,  that  men  are  led  to  undertake 
increasingly  difficult  or  more  delicate  tasks  of  calculation,  as  in  esti- 
mating the  distances  of  a  Centauri,  Sirius,  Vega,  and  other  stars. 
Another  result  is,  that  attempts  are  made  to  form  at  least  a  theoretical 
idea  of  the  physical  conditions  of  suns  and  planets  through  knowledge 
attained  by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  The  conclusions  thus  reached 
are  necessarily  imperfect  because  based  upon  fragmentary  data,  but 
the  mental  tendency  to  inquire  is  with  scientific  minds  inevitable,  be- 
cause there  are  always  appearing,  with  every  increase  of  telescopic 
power,  other  stars  beyond  those  ]ast  discovered. 

It  thus  appears  that  while  the  high  aims  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  find 

*  A  certain  artist  seems  to  have  inherited  his  father's  habit  of  keen  obserration  and 
his  mother's  mechanical  uigeniiitj.  Very  often,  howerer,  these  characteristics  can  not 
be  definitelj  traced  back. 

▼OL.  TUT. — 22  ^^  , 
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justification  in  the  idea  that  effort  is  taught  by  nature,  even  when  a 
definite  result  is  invisible,  yet  the  teachings  of  physical  causation  show 
that  it  is  vain  to  expect  an  escape  from  some  material  trammels.  We 
see  the  vibration  of  two  apparently  opposing  social  forces,  in  which 
the  high  and  more  intelligent  force  is  slowly  gaining  the  ascendency 
by  a  process  of  adaptation,  so  that  the  physical  force  is  becoming  a 
source  of  power  to  men  instead  of  fear.  Emerson's  conclusion,  like 
that  of  Eant,  is  two-sided — ^that  the  principle  of  mind  is  manifested  to 
us  through  material  action.  This  holds  true  aside  from  Kant's  **  Forms 
of  Thought "  on  one  hand,  or  Herbert  Spencer's  relations  between  par- 
ticles on  the  other.  We  can  not  have  the  unalloyed  mind-power  or 
control  usually  wished  for,  because  our  demands  are  unreasonable  in 
the  sense  that  we  would  dispense  with  the  necessary  and  lower  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  higher  depend,  and  thus  thrust  out  causation, 
which  is  the  principle  of  combination  or  order  by  which  error  and 
absurdity  could  be  escaped  if  the  relations  between  events  were  com- 
pletely mastered.  This  mastery  of  physical  power  represents  an  ideal 
condition  in  which  the  mind  is  no  longer  enslaved  by  forces  that  seem 
material  or  mechanicaL 

In  closing  with  a  general  view  of  this  subject,  we  encounter  the  fol- 
lowing contradiction  :  During  a  long  period  we  see  that  fortunes  and 
reputations  grow  by  means  of  industry,  and  that  a  high  percentage  of 
the  men  having  these  industrious  qualities  accomplish  their  purpose. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  many  of  the  physiological  phe- 
nomena of  the  human  body,  the  varying  limitation  of  thought  in 
individuals,  and  especialy  the  universe  of  matter,  are  not  appreciably 
influenced  by  our  actions  or  ideas.  The  idea  of  possible  control  nar- 
rows from  a  solar  system  to  a  planet,  to  a  particular  part  of  planetary 
surface,  to  a  specisd  series,  of  effects,  and  to  special  kinds  of  callings. 
The  arguer  can  truthfully  claim  that  we  have  no  control,  and  hold  his 
position  by  referring  to  the  material  universe  and  the  development  of 
mankind  ;  but  particular  kinds  of  effort  when  so  considered  undermine 
his  argument  as  applied  to  immediate  results  of  actions.  In  arguing 
on  the  other  side,  he  can  maintain  as  truthfully,  to  put  the  same  idea 
in  different  form,  that  the  control  is  almost  complete,  but  he  must 
apply  his  argument  to  special  and  restricted  conditions. 

It  has  been  denied  that  we  can  trace  with  certainty  any  manifesta- 
tion of  law  in  circumstances  ;  that  there  is  a  fatal  error  in  conclusions 
regarding  the  inevitableness  of  causation  or  law  ;  that  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible law,  because  everything  shows  a  margin  of  variation  which 
may  reach  inconceivable  results  in  the  course  of  ages.  Law,  as  under- 
stood by  a  member  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  means  the  exact  repe- 
tition of  previous  conditions,  owing  to  vast  averages  and  inconceivably 
great  lapses  of  time.*    The  argument  as  to  whether  phenomena  are 

*  This  definition  of  law  was  advanced  by  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  society. 
It  may  not  fairly  represent  the  views  of  all  the  members. 
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exactly  repeated  is  apparently  of  no  consequence,  as  long  as  average 
results  are  known.  The  notion  of  infinite  yariation,  as  thus  implied, 
is  defective  because  the  identity  underlying  the  variation  is  omitted. 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  identity  will  keep  pace  with  variation,  and  that 
the  margin  of  variation  must  always  involve  continuity,  or  a  further 
illustration  of  the  order  or  law  manifested  by  the  phenomena  con- 
sidered. The  history  of  science  shows  that  the  new  relations  do  not 
render  absurd  the  verified  conclusions  of  reason,  though  much  is  added 
that  has  to  be  classified  and  as  far  as  possible  reduced  to  a  reasonable 
basis.  In  fact,  the  variations  are  seen  to  verify  the  known  sequences 
instead  of  lessening  their  certainty.  We  may  therefore  assume  that 
vast,  far-reaching  forces,  or  forms  of  force  now  unknown,  will  never 
even  seem  to  interfere  with  the  obvious  and  seemingly  necessary  laws 
manifested  by  known  phenomena.  Such  interference  of  unknown  laws 
would  be,  as  far  as  we  could  perceive,  a  break  in  continuity,  or  causa- 
tion, and  the  inflow  of  obvious  absurdity.  From  this  point  starts  the 
root  of  superstition  ;  for  persons  without  perception  of  the  causation 
underlying  all  action  endow  the  unknown  forces  with  power  to  pro- 
duce effects  at  variance  with  the  simplest  forms  of  sequence,  the  dis- 
turbance of  which  would  at  once  render  void  the  human  intellect.  Are 
we  to  believe  that  gloves  were  sent  from  Bombay  to  London  in  an  in- 
stant, thus  setting  aside  one  of  the  first  laws  of  matter  learned  in 
childhood  ?  If  such  monstrous  phenomena  occur,  then  it  is  useless  to 
think  that  we  can  trace  method  in  circumstances. 

All  the  evidence  so  far  collected  indicates  that  actions  and  results 
are  related,  and  we  are  thus  encouraged  by  the  thought  that  no  work 
is  wasted — ^that  it  must  stand  to  the  credit  of  the  worker.  When  the 
effect  upop  others  is  not  discernible,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  advantage 
still  exists  as  latent  force  of  character.  The  value  of  work  remains 
good  in  spite  of  vicissitudes.  This  may  seem  trite,  but  we  must  re- 
member that  the  relation  between  work  and  effect  is  constantly  ob- 
served in  a  partial  light,  so  that  people  are  likely  to  be  either  fatalists 
like  Micawber,  or  to  look  upon  a  special  failure  as  inexcusable  and  as 
a  certain  indication  of  quality.  It  has  been  the  object  of  this  outline 
of  so  complicated  a  question  to  modify  these  opposing  views,  to  en- 
courage effort,  to  emphasize  the  rational  perception  of  the  continuity 
or  order  pervading  events,  and  to  put  aside  as  far  as  possible  the  fear- 
ful possibilities  with  which  some  endow  the  mysterious  power  every- 
where manifested  in  nature.  As  long  as  we  feel  conscious  that  the 
unknowable  reality  can  never  involve  anything  irrational,  ill-fitting  the 
harmony  and  grandeur  of  the  sidereal  universe,  we  feel  that  ideas  may 
lessen  the  burdens  of  men,  widen  their  thought,  and  teach  them  that 
these  persistent  effects  following  causes  may  be  depended  upon  with 
entire  trust.  Meantime  the  progress  of  men  in  intelligence,  toward  a 
certwi  degree  of  happiness,  continues.  One  of  the  principal  factors  of 
this  advancement  is  that  all  should  sincerely  express  personal  convio- 
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tion.  The  decline  of  intelligence  and  of  our  power  to  control  circom- 
stances  may  be  conceived  as  beginning  when  old  ideas  are  advocated 
merely  because  the  first  impression  is  that  they  are  plausible,  and  par- 
ticularly when  certain  books,  purely  intellectual,  are  avoided  merely 
because  the  reader  fears  to  find  something  unanswerable  and  convinc- 
ing. By  all  means  let  us  have  free  trade  in  ideas,  from  the  theory  of 
materialization  advanced  by  Robert  Dale  Owen  at  one  extreme  to  the 
scientific  exactness  of  Herbert  Spencer  at  the  other.  Let  there  be  no 
protection  of  ideas,  and  let  each  one  maintain  its  hold  by  virtue  of  its 
truth  and  power.  Owing  to  the  varying  tendencies  and  views  of  men, 
the  truth  overlooked  by  one  may  be  seen  by  another,  so  that  if  we  en- 
courage the  expression  of  peculiar  combinations  or  combining  powers 
in  minds,  much  suffering  arising  from  our  lack  of  knowledge  may  be 
escaped.  Those  who  do  not  realize  the  value  of  ideas  ought  to  reflect 
that,  largely  owing  to  our  want  of  ingenuity  and  perception,  we  are 
still  in  the  main  at  the  mercy  of  particles  in  ways  which  could  be 
spared  us  if  we  knew  or  had  discovered  more,  or  had  more  control  of 
the  onward  march  of  the  closely  knit  network  of  events  and  influences 
that  make  up  our  short  lives.  Lack  of  observation  in  a  trifling  mat- 
ter, or  short-sighted  heed  to  the  convenience  of  the  present  hour,  may 
restrict  the  possible  development  of  the  finest  powers,  and  so  the  de- 
velopment of  intelligence,  by  widening  these  limits,  indirectly  as  well 
as  directly,  may  add  to  the  power  of  men  in  a  steadily  increasing  pro- 
portion. Those  who  do  not  see  the  helping. power  of  science,  or  at 
least  the  promise  of  it,  ought  to  remember  that  every  omission  to  use 
the  best  intelligence  in  themselves,  or  to  encourage  it  in  others,  results 
in  a  continuance  of  the  amount  of  pain  and  disappointment  now  exist- 
ing, which  can  only  be  lessened  by  the  general  development  of  intel- 
ligence, and  by  the  use  of  the  increasingly  difScult  and  more  subtile 
researches  of  men  of  science. 


EELIGIOUS  RETKOSPECT  AND  PROSPECT.* 

Bt  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

I   T  NLIBIE  the  ordinary  consciousness,  the  religious  consciousness  is 

vJ    concerned  with  that  which  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  sense.    A 

brute  thinks  only  of  things  which  can  be  touched,  seen,  heard,  tasted, 

etc. ;  and  the  like  is  true  of  the  untaught  child,  the  deaf-mute,  and 

the  lowest  savage.    But  the  developing  man  has  thoughts  about  ex- 

*  This  article  will  erentuallj  form  the  dosing  chapter  of  **  Ecclesiastical  Institutions  ^ 
— ^Part  VI  of  "  The  Principles  of  Sociology.''  The  statements  concerning  matters  of  fact 
in  the  first  part  of  it  are  based  on  the  contents  of  preceding  chapters.  Eridenoe  for  nea^ 
\j  all  of  them,  however,  may  also  be  found  in  Part  I  of  "  The  Prindples  of  Sodology," 
already  published. 
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istences  which  he  regards  as  osnally  inaudible,  intangible,  invisible ; 
and  yet  which  he  regards  as  operative  upon  him.  What  suggests  this 
notion  of  agencies  transcending  perception  ?  How  do  these  ideas  con- 
cerning the  supernatural  evolve  out  of  ideas  concerning  the  natural  ? 
The  transition  can  not  be  sudden ;  and  an  account  of  the  genesis  of 
religion  must  begin  by  describing  the  steps  through  which  the  transi- 
tion takes  place. 

The  ghost-theory  exhibits  these  steps  quite  clearly.  We  are  shown 
that  the  mental  differentiation  of  invisible  and  intangible  beings  from 
visible  and  tangible  beings  progresses  slowly  and  unobtrusively.  In 
the  fact  that  the  other-self,  supposed  to  wander  in  dreams,  is  believed 
to  have  actually  done  and  seen  whatever  was  dreamed,  in  the  fact  that 
the  other-self  when  going  away  at  death,  but  expected  presently  to  re- 
tunt,  is  conceived  as  a  double  equally  material  with  the  original,  we 
see  that  the  supernatural  agent  in  its  primitive  form  diverges  very  little 
from  the  natural  agent — \&  simply  the  original  man  with  some  add- 
ed powers  of  going  about  secretly  and  doing  good  or  evil.  And  the 
fact  that,  when  the  double  of  the  dead  man  ceases  to  be  dreamed  about 
by  those  who  knew  him,  his  non-appearance  in  dreams  is  held  to  im- 
ply that  he  is  finally  dead,  shows  that  these  earliest  supernatural  agents 
have  but  a  temporary  existence  :  the  first  tendencies  to  a  permanent 
consciousness  of  the  supernatural  prove  abortive. 

In  many  cases  no  higher  degree  of  differentiation  is  reached.  The 
ghost-popuJation,  recruited  by  deaths  on  the  one  side,  but  on  the  other 
side  losing  its  members  as  they  cease  to  be  recollected  and  dreamed 
about,  does  not  increase  ;  and  no  individuals  included  in  it  come  to  be 
recognized  through  successive  generations  as  established  supernatural 
powers.  Thus  the  IJnknlunkulu,  or  old-old  one,  of  the  Zooloos,  the 
father  of  the  race,  is  regarded  as  finally  or  completely  dead,  and 
there  is  propitiation  only  of  ghosts  of  more  recent  date.  But  where 
circumstances  favor  the  continuance  of  sacrifices  at  graves,  witnessed 
by  members  of  each  new  generation  who  are  told  about  the  dead  and 
transmit  the  tradition,  there  eventually  arises  the  conception  of  a  per- 
manently-existing ghost  or  spirit.  A  more  marked  contrast  in  thought 
between  supernatural  beings  and  natural  beings  is  thus  established. 
There  simultaneously  results  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  these 
supposed  supernatural  beings,  since  the  aggregate  of  them  is  now 
continually  added  to  ;  and  there  is  a  strengthening  tendency  to  think 
of  them  as  everywhere  around,  and  as  causing  all  unusual  occur- 
rences. 

Differences  among  the  ascribed  powers  of  ghosts  soon  arise.  They 
naturally  follow  from  the  observed  differences  among  the  powers  of 
the  living  individuals.  Hence  it  results  that  while  the  propitiations 
of  ordinary  ghosts  are  made  only  by  their  descendants,  it  comes  occa- 
sionally to  be  thought  prudent  to  propitiate  also  the  ghosts  of  the 
more  dreaded  individuals,  even  though  they  have  no  claims  of  blood. 
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Qnite  early  there  thns  begin  tbose  grades  of  supemataral  beings  which 
eventually  become  so  strongly  markecL 

Habitual  wars,  which  more  than  all  other  causes  initiate  these  first 
differentiations,  go  on  to  initiate  further  and  more  decided  ones.  For, 
with  those  oompoundings  of  small  social  aggregates  into  greater  ones, 
and  recompounding  of  these  into  still  greater,  which  war  effects,  there, 
of  course,  with  the  multiplying  gradations  of  power  among  living 
men,  arises  the  conception  of  multiplying  gradations  of  power  among 
their  ghosts.  Thus  in  course  of  time  are  formed  the  conceptions  of 
the  great  ghosts  or  gods,  the  more  numerous  secondary  ghosts,  or 
demi-gods,  and  so  on  downward — a  pantheon  :  there  being  still,  how- 
ever, no  essential  distinction  of  kind  ;  as  we  see  in  the  calling  of  or- 
dinary ghosts  mane«-gods  by  the  Romans  and  elohim  by  the  Hebrews. 
Moreover,  repeating  as  the  other  life  in  the  other  world  does,  the  life 
in  this  world,  in  its  needs,  occupations,  and  social  organization,  there 
arises  not  only  a  differentiation  of  grades  among  supernatural  beings 
in  respect  of  their  powers,  but  also  in  respect  of  their  characters  and 
kinds  of  activity.  There  come  to  be  local  gods,  and  gods  reigning 
over  this  or  that  order  of  phenomena ;  there  come  to  be  good  and 
evil  spirits  of  various  qualities  ;  and  where  there  has  been  by  con- 
quest a  superposing  of  societies  one  upon  another,  each  having  its 
own  system  of  ghost-derived  beliefs,  there  results  an  involved  com- 
bination of  such  beliefs,  constituting  a  mythology. 

Of  course,  ghosts  primarily  being  doubles  like  the  originals  in  all 
things,  and  gods  (when  not  the  living  members  of  a  conquering  race) 
being  doubles  of  the  more  powerful  men,  it  results  that  they,  too, 
are  originally  no  less  human  than  ordinary  ghosts  in  their  physical 
characters,  their  passions,  and  their  intelligences.  Like  the  doubles 
of  the  ordinary  dead,  they  are  supposed  to  consume  the  fiesh,  blood, 
bread,  wine,  given  to  them :  at  first  literally,  and  later  in  a  more 
spiritual  way  by  consuming  the  essences  of  them.  They  not  only  ap- 
pear as  visible  and  tangible  persons,  but  they  enter  into  conflicts  with 
men,  are  wounded,  suffer  pain :  the  sole  distinction  being  that  they 
have  miraculous  powers  of  healing  and  consequent  immortality. 
Here,  indeed,  there  needs  a  qualification  ;  for  not  only  do  various  peo- 
ples hold  that  the  gods  die  a  first  death  (as  naturally  happens  where 
they  are  the  members  of  a  conquering  race,  called  gods  because  of 
their  superiority),  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Pan,  it  is  supposed,  even 
among  the  cultured,  that  there  is  a  second  and  final  death  of  a  god, 
like  that  second  and  final  death  of  a  ghost  supposed  among  existing 
savages.  With  advancing  civilization  the  divergence  of  the  supernat- 
ural being  from  the  natural  being  becomes  more  decided.  There  is 
nothing  to  check  the  gradual  dematerialization  of  the  ghost  and  of 
the  god  ;  and  this  dematerialization  is  insensibly  furthered  in  the  ef- 
fort to  reach  consistent  ideas  of  supernatural  action  :  the  god  ceases 
to  be  tangible,  and  later  he  ceases  to  be  visible  or  audible.    Along 
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with  this  differentiation  of  physical  attributes  from  those  of  humanity 
there  goes  on  more  slowly  the  differentiation  of  mental  attributes. 
The  god  of  the  savage,  represented  as  haying  intelligence  scarcely  if 
at  all  greater  than  that  of  the  living  man,  is  deluded  with  ease. 
Even  the  gods  of  the  semi-civilized  are  deceived,  make  mistakes,  re- 
pent of  their  plans  ;  and  only  in  coarse  of  time  does  there  arise  the 
conception  of  unlimited  vision  and  universal  knowledge.  The  emo- 
tional nature  simultaneously  undergoes  a  parallel  transformation. 
The  grosser  passions,  originally  conspicuous  and  carefully  ministered 
to  by  devotees,  gradnaUy  fade,  leaving  only  the  passions  less  related 
to  corporal  satisfactions  ;  and  eventually  these,  too,  become  partially 
dehumanized. 

These  ascribed  characters  of  deities  are  continually  adapted  and  re- 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  social  state.  During  the  militant  phase  of 
activity,  the  chief  god  is  conceived  as  holding  insubordination  the 
greatest  crime,  as  implacable  in  anger,  as  merciless  in  punishment ; 
and  any  alleged  attributes  of  a  milder  kind  occupy  but  small  space  in 
the  social  consciousness.  But,  where  militancy  declines  and  the  harsh 
despotic  form  of  government  appropriate  to  it  is  gradually  qualified 
by  the  form  appropriate  to  industrialism,  the  foreground  of  the  reli- 
gious consciousness  is  increasingly  filled  with  those  ascribed  traits  of 
the  divine  nature  which  are  congruous  with  the  ethics  of  peace  :  di- 
vine love,  divine  forgiveness,  divine  mercy,  are  now  the  characteristics 
enlarged  upon. 

To  perceive  clearly  the  effects  of  mental  progress  and  changing 
social  life,  thus  stated  in  the  abstract,  we  must  glance  at  them  in  the 
concrete.  If,  without  foregone  conclusions,  we  contemplate  the  tra- 
ditions, records,  and  monuments,  of  the  Egyptians,  we  see  that  out  of 
their  primitive  ideas  of  gods,  brute  or  human,  there  were  evolved 
spiritualized  ideas  of  gods,  and  finally  of  a  god  ;  until  the  priesthoods 
of  later  times,  repudiating  the  earlier  ideas,  described  them  as  corrup- 
tions :  being  swayed  by  the  universal  tendency  to  regard  the  first  state 
as  the  highest — a  tendency  traceable  down  to  the  theories  of  existing 
theologians  and  mythologists.  Again,  if,  putting  aside  speculations, 
and  not  asking  what  historical  value  the  '^  Iliad  "  may  have,  we  take 
it  simply  as  indicating  the  early  Greek  notion  of  Zeus,  and  compare 
this  with  the  notion  contained  in  the  Platonic  dialogues,  we  see  that 
Greek  civilization  had  greatly  modified  (in  the  better  minds,  at  least) 
the  purely  anthropomorphic  conception  of  him  :  the  lower  human  at- 
tributes being  dropped  and  the  higher  ones  transfigured.  Similarly, 
if  we  contrast  the  Hebrew  God  described  in  primitive  traditions,  man»> 
like  in  appearance,  appetites,  and  emotions,  with  the  Hebrew  God'  as 
characterized  by  the  prophets,  there  is  shown  a  widening  range  of 
power  along  with  a  nature  increasingly  remote  from  that  of  man. 
And,  on  passing  to  the  conceptions  of  him  which  are  now  entertained, 
we  are  made  aware  of  an  extreme  transfiguration.    By  a  convenient 
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obliviousness,  a  deity  who  in  early  times  is  represented  as  hardening 
men's  hearts  so  that  they  may  commit  punishable  acts,  and  as  employ- 
ing a  lying  spirit  to  deceive  them,  comes  to  be  mostly  thought  of  as 
an  embodiment  of  virtues  transcending  the  highest  we  can  imagine. 

Thus,  recognizing  the  fact  that  in  the  primitive  human  mind  there 
exists  neither  religious  idea  nor  religious  sentiment,  we  find  that,  in 
the  course  of  social  evolution  and  the  evolution  of  intelligence  accom- 
panying it,  there  are  generated  both  the  ideas  and  sentiments  which 
we  distinguish  as  religious,  and  that,  through  a  process  of  cansaticHi 
clearly  traceable,  they  traverse  those  stages  which  have  brought  them, 
among  civilized  races,  to  their  present  forms. 

And  now  what  may  we  infer  will  be  the  evolution  of  religious 
ideas  and  sentiments  throughout  the  future?  On  the  one  hand,  it 
is  irrational  to  suppose  that  the  changes  which  have  brought  the 
religious  consciousness  to  its  present  form  will  suddenly  cease.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  irrational  to  suppose  that  the  religious  conscious- 
ness, naturally  generated  as  we  have  seen,  will  disappear  and  leave  an 
unfilled  gap.  Manifestly  it  must  undergo  further  changes  ;  and,  how- 
ever much  changed,  it  must  continue  to  exist.  What,  then,  are  the 
transformations  to  be  expected  ?  If  we  reduce  the  process  above  de- 
lineated to  its  lowest  terms,  we  shall  see  our  way  to  an  answer. 

As  pointed  out  in  "  First  Principles,**  §  96,  Evolution  is  throughout 
its  course  habitually  modified  by  that  Dissolution  which  eventually 
undoes  it :  the  changes  which  become  manifest  being  usually  but  the 
differential  results  of  opposing  tendencies  toward  integration  and  dis- 
integration. Rightly  to  understand  the  genesis  and  decay  of  religious 
systems,  and  the  probable  future  of  those  now  existing,  we  must  take 
this  truth  into  account.  During  those  earlier  changes  by  which  there 
is  created  a  hierarchy  of  gods,  demi-gods,  manes-gods,  and  spirits  of 
various  kinds  and  ranks.  Evolution  goes  on  with  but  little  qualification. 
The  consolidated  mythology  produced,  while  growing  in  the  mass  of 
supernatural  beings  composing  it,  assumes  increased  definiteness  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  parts  and  the  attributes  of  its  members.  But  the 
antagonist  Dissolution  eventually  gains  predominance.  The  spreading 
recognition  of  natural  causation  conflicts  with  this  mythological  evo- 
lution, and  insensibly  weakens  those  of  its  beliefs  which  are  most  at 
variance  with  advancing  knowledge.  Demons  and  the  secondary  di- 
vinities presiding  over  divisions  of  Nature  become  less  thought  of  as 
the  phenomena  ascribed  to  them  are  more  conmionly  observed  to  follow 
a  constant  order,  and  hence  these  minor  components  of  the  mythology 
slowly  dissolve  away.  At  the  same  time,  with  growing  supremacy 
of  the  great  god  heading  the  hierarchy,  there  goes  increasing  ascrip- 
tion to  him  of  actions  which  were  before  distributed  among  numerous 
supernatural  beings  :  there  is  integration  of  power.  While  in  propor- 
tion as  there  arises  the  consequent  conception  of  an  omnipotent  and 
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omnipresent  deity,  there  is  a  gradual  fading  of  his  alleged  human  at- 
tributes :  dissolution  begins  to  affect  the  supreme  personality  in  re- 
spect of  ascribed  form  and  nature. 

Already,  as  we  have  seen,  this  process  has  in  the  more  advanced 
societies,  and  especially  among  their  higher  members,  gone  to  the  ex- 
tent of  merging  all  minor  supernatural  powers  in  one  supernatural 
power ;  and  already  this  one  supernatural  power  has,  by  what  Mr. 
Fiske  aptly  calls  deanthropomorphization,  lost  the  grosser  attributes 
of  humanity.  If  things  hereafter  are  to  follow  the  same  general  course 
as  heretofore,  we  must  infer  that  this  dropping  of  human  attributes 
will  continue.  Let  us  ask  what  positiye  changes  are  hence  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

Two  factors  must  unite  in  producing  them.  There  is  the  develop- 
ment of  those  higher  sentiments  which  no  longer  tolerate  the  ascrip- 
tion of  inferior  sentiments  to  a  divinity  ;  and  there  is  the  intellectual 
development  which  causes  dissatisfaction  with  the  crude  interpreta- 
tions previously  accepted.  Of  course,  in  pointing  out  the  effects  of 
these  factors,  I  must  name  some  which  are  familiar ;  but  it  is  needful 
to  glance  at  these  along  with  others. 

The  cruelty  of  a  Feejeean  god,  who,  represented  as  devouring  the 
souls  of  the  dead,  may  be  supposed  to  inflict  torture  during  the  pro- 
cess, is  small  compared  with  the  cruelty  of  a  god  who  condemns  men 
to  tortures  which  are  eternal ;  and  the  ascription  of  this  cruelty,  though 
habitual  in  ecclesiastical  formulas,  occasionally  occurring  in  sermons, 
and  still  sometimes  pictorially  illustrated,  is  becoming  so  intolerable 
to  the  better-natured  that,  while  some  theologians  distinctly  deny  it, 
others  quietly  drop  it  out  of  their  teachings.  Clearly,  this  change 
can  not  cease  until  the  beliefs  in  hell  and  damnation  disappear.  Dis- 
appearance of  them  will  be  aided  by  an  increasing  repugnance  to  in- 
justice. The  visiting  on  Adam's  descendants,  through  hundreds  of 
generations,  dreadful  penalties  for  a  small  transgression  which  they 
did  not  commit ;  the  damning  of  all  men  who  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  an  alleged  mode  of  obtaining  f  prgiveness,  which  most  men  have 
never  heard  of  ;  and  the  effecting  a  reconciliation  by  sacrifice  of  one 
who  was  perfectly  innocent — are  modes  of  action  which,  ascribed  to  a 
human  ruler,  would  call  forth  expressions  of  abhorrence ;  and  the 
ascription  of  them  to  the  Ultimate  Cause  of  things,  even  now  felt  to 
be  full  of  difficulties,  must  become  impossible.  So,  too,  must  die  out 
the  belief  that  a  Power  present  in  innumerable  worlds  throughout  in- 
finite space,  and  who  during  millions  of  years  of  the  earth's  earlier 
existence  needed  no  honoring  by  its  inhabitants,  should  be  seized  with 
a  craving  for  praise,  and,  having  created  mankind,  should  be  angry 
with  them  if  they  do  not  perpetually  tell  him  how  great  he  is.  Men 
will  by-and-by  refuse  to  imply  a  trait  of  character  which  is  the  reverse 
of  worshipf  uL 
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Similarly  with  the  logioal  incongruities  more  and  more  oonspicaons 
to  growing  intelligence.  Passing  over  the  familiar  difficulties  that 
sundry  of  the  implied  divine  traits  are  in  contradiction  with  the  divine 
attributes  otherwise  ascribed — that  a  god  who  repents  of  what  he  has 
done  must  be  lacking  either  in  power  or  in  foresight ;  that  his  anger 
presupposes  an  occurrence  which  has  been  contrary  to  intention,  and 
so  indicates  defect  of  means — we  come  to  the  deeper  difficulty  that 
such  emotions,  in  common  with  all  emotions,  can  exist  only  in  a  con- 
sciousness which  is  limited.  Every  emotion  has  its  antecedent  ideas, 
and  antecedent  ideas  are  habitually  supposed  to  occur  in  God  :  he  is 
represented  as  seeing  and  hearing  this  or  the  other,  and  as  being  emo- 
tionally affected  thereby.  That  is  to  say,  the  conception  of  a  divinity 
possessing  these  traits  of  character  necessarily  continues  anthropo- 
morphic ;  not  only  in  the  sense  that  the  emotions  ascribed  are  like 
those  of  human  beings,  but  also  in  the  sense  that  they  form  parts  of  a 
consciousness  which,  like  the  human  consciousness,  is  formed  of  suc- 
cessive states.  And  such  a  conception  of  the  divine  consciousness  is 
irreconcilable  both  with  the  unchangeableness  otherwise  aUeged  and 
with  the  omniscience  otherwise  alleged.  For  a  consciousness  consti- 
tuted of  ideas  and  feelings  caused  by  objects  and  occurrences  can 
not  be  simultaneously  occupied  with  all  objects  and  all  occurrences 
throughout  the  universe.  To  believe  in  a  divine  consciousness,  men 
must  refrain  from  thinking  what  is  meant  by  consciousness — must 
stop  short  with  verba]  propositions  ;  and  propositions  which  they  are 
debarred  from  rendering  into  thoughts  will  more  and  more  fail  to  sat- 
isfy them.  Of  course,  like  difficulties  present  themselves  when  the  will 
of  €k>d  is  spoken  of.  So  long  as  we  refrain  from  giving  a  definite 
meaning  to  the  word  will,  we  may  say  that  it  is  possessed  by  the  Cause 
of  All  Things,  as  readily  as  we  may  say  that  love  of  approbation 
is  possessed  by  a  circle  ;  but,  when  from  the  words  we  pass  to  the 
thoughts  they  stand  for,  we  find  that  we  can  no  more  unite  in  con- 
sciousness the  terms  of  the  one  proposition  than  we  can  those  of  the 
other.  Whoever  conceives  any  other  will  than  his  own  must  do  so  in 
terms  of  his  own  will,  which  is  the  sole  will  directly  known  to  him — 
all  other  wills  being  only  inferred.  But  will,  as  each  is  conscious  of  it, 
presupposes  a  motive — a  prompting  desire  of  some  kind  :  absolute  in- 
difference excludes  the  conception  of  will.  Moreover,  will,  as  imply- 
ing a  prompting  desire,  connotes  some  end  contemplated  as  one  to  be 
achieved,  and  ceases  with  the  achievement  of  it :  some  other  will,  re- 
ferring so  some  other  end,  taking  its  place.  That  i?  to  say,  will,  like 
emotion,  necessarily  supposes  a  series  of  states  of  consciousness.  The 
conception  of  a  divine  will,  derived  from  that  of  the  human  will,  in- 
volves, like  it,  localization  in  space  and  time  :  the  willing  of  each  end, 
excluding  from  consciousness  for  an  interval  the  willing  of  other 
ends,  and  therefore  being  inconsistent  with  that  omnipresent  activity 
which  simultaneously  works  out  an  infinity  of  ends.    It  is  the  same 
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with  the  ascription  of  intelligence.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  seriality  and 
limitation  implied  as  bef ore,  we  may  note  that  intelligence,  as  alone 
conceivable  by  us,  presupposes  existences  independent  of  it  and  object- 
ive to  it.  It  is  carried  on  in  terms  of  changes  primarily  wrought  by 
alien  activities — the  impressions  generated  by  things  beyond  conscious- 
ness, and  the  ideas  derived  from  such  impressions.  To  speak  of  an 
intelligence  which  exists  in  the  absence  of  all  such  alien  activities  is 
to  use  a  meaningless  word.  If,  to  the  corollary  that  the  First  Cause, 
considered  as  intelligent,  must  be  continually  affected  by  independent 
objective  activities,  it  is  replied  that  these  have  become  such  by  act 
of  creation,  and  were  previously  included  in  the  First  Cause,  then  the 
reply  is  that  in  such  case  the  First  Cause  could,  before  this  creation, 
have  had  nothing  to  generate  in  it  such  changes  as  those  constituting 
what  we  call  intelligence,  and  must  therefore  have  been  unmtelligent 
at  the  time  when  intelligence  was  most  called  for.  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  the  intelligence  ascribed  answers  in  no  respect  to  that  which  we 
know  by  the  name.  It  is  intelligence  out  of  which  all  the  characters 
constituting  it  have  vanished. 

These  and  other  difficulties,  some  of  which  are  often  discussed  but 
never  disposed  of,  must  force  men  hereafter  to  drop  the  higher  an- 
thropomorphic characters  given  to  the  First  Cause,  as  they  have  long 
since  dropped  the  lower.  The  conception  which  has  been  enlarging 
from  the  beginning  must  go  on  enlarging,  until,  by  disappearance  of 
its  limits,  it  becomes  a  consciousness  which  transcends  the  forms  of 
distinct  thought,  though  it  forever  remains  a  consciousness. 

^^  But  how  can  such  a  final  consciousness  of  the  Unknowable,  thus 
tacitly  alleged  to  be  true,  be  reached  by  successive  modifications  of  a 
conception  which  was  utterly  untrue  ?  The  ghost-theory  of  the  savage 
is  baseless.  The  material  double  of  a  dead  man  in  which  he  believes 
never  had  any  existence.  And  if  by  gradual  dematerialization  of 
this  double  was  produced  the  conception  of  the  supernatural  agent 
in  general — ^if  the  conception  of  a  deity,  formed  by  the  dropping  of 
some  human  attributes  and  transfiguration  of  others,  resulted  from  con- 
tinuance of  this  process — is  not  the  developed  and  purified  conception 
reached  by  pushing  the  process  to  its  limit  a  fiction  also?  Surely, 
if  the  primitive  belief  was  absolutely  false,  all  derived  beliefs  must  be 
absolutely  false.** 

This  objection  looks  fatal ;  and  it  would  be  fatal  were  its  premise 
valid.  Unexpected  as  it  will  be  to  most  readers,  the  answer  here  to 
be  made  is  that  at  the  outset  a  germ  of  truth  was  contained  in  the 
primitive  conception — the  truth,  namely,  that  the  power  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  consciousness  is  but  a  differently-conditioned  form  of  the 
power  which  manifests  itself  beyond  consciousness. 

Every  voluntary  act  yields  to  the  primitive  man  proof  of  a  souree 
of  energy  within  him.    Not  that  he  thinks  about  his  internal  expe- 
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nonces  ;  but  in  these  experiences  this  notion  lies  latent.  When  pro- 
ducing motion  in  his  limbSy  and  through  them  motion  in  other  things, 
he  is  aware  of  the  accompanying  feeling  of  effort.  And  this  sense 
of  effort  which  is  the  antecedent  of  changes  directly  produced  by 
him  becomes  the  conceived  antecedent  of  changes  not  produced  by 
him — ^f  umishes  him  with  a  term  of  thought  by  which  to  represent  the 
genesis  of  these  objective  changes.  At  first  this  idea  of  muscular 
force  as  anteceding  unusual  events  around  him  carries  with  it  the 
whole  assemblage  of  associated  ideas.  He  thinks  of  the  implied  effort 
as  an  effort  exercised  by  a  being  wholly  like  himself.  In  course  of 
time  these  doubles  of  the  dead,  supposed  to  be  workers  of  all  but  the 
most  familiar  changes,  are  modified  in  conception.  Besides  becoming 
less  grossly  material,  some  of  them  are  developed  into  larger  person- 
alities presiding  over  classes  of  phenomena  which,  being  comparatively 
regular  in  their  order,  foster  the  idea  of  beings  who,  while  far  more 
powerful  than  men,  are  less  variable  in  their  modes  of  action.  So 
that  the  idea  of  force  as  exercised  by  such  beings  comes  to  be  less 
associated  with  the  idea  of  a  human  ghost.  Further  advances,  by 
which  minor  supernatural  agents  become  merged  in  one  general  agent, 
and  by  which  the  personality  of  this  general  agent  is  rendered  vague 
while  becoming  widely  extended,  tend  still  further  to  dissociate  the 
notion  of  objective  force  from  the  force  known  as  such  in  conscious- 
ness ;  and  the  dissociation  reaches  its  extreme  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
man  of  science,  who  interprets  in  terms  of  force  not  only  the  visible 
changes  of  sensible  bodies,  but  all  physical  changes  whatever,  even  up 
to  the  undulations  of  the  ethereal  medium.  Nevertheless,  this  force 
(be  it  force  under  that  statical  form  by  which  matter  resists,  or  under 
that  dynamical  form  distinguished  as  energy)  is  to  the  last  thought 
of  in  terms  of  that  internal  energy  which  he  is  conscious  of  as  muscu- 
lar effort.  He  is  compelled  to  symbolize  objective  force  in  terms  of 
subjective  force,  from  lack  of  any  other  symbol. 

See  now  the  implications.  That  internal  energy  which  in  the  ex- 
periences of  the  primitive  man  was  always  the  immediate  antecedent 
of  changes  wrought  by  him — ^that  energy  which,  when  interpreting 
external  changes,  he  thought  of  along  with  those  attributes  of  a  human 
personality  connected  with  it  in  himself — ^is  the  same  energy  which, 
freed  from  anthropomorphic  accompaniments,  is  now  figured  as  the 
cause  of  all  external  phenomena.  The  last  stage  reached  is  recognition 
of  the  truth  that  force  as  it  exists  beyond  consciousness  can  not  be 
like  what  we  know  as  force  within  consciousness ;  and  that  yet,  as 
either  is  capable  of  generating  the  other,  they  must  be  different  modes 
of  the  same.  Consequently,  the  final  outcome  of  that  speculation  com- 
menced by  the  primitive  man  is,  that  the  Power  manifested  through- 
out the  universe  distinguished  as  material  is  the  same  Power  which 
in  ourselves  wells  up  under  the  form  of  consciousness. 

It  is  untrue,  then,  that  the  foregoing  argument  proposes  to  evolve 
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a  true  belief  from  a  belief  which  was  wholly  false.  Contrariwise,  the 
ultimate  form  of  the  religions  consoioosness  is  the  final  development 
of  a  consciousness  which  at  the  ontset  contained  a  germ  of  truth  ob- 
scured by  multitudinous  errors. 

Those  who  think  that  science  is  dissipating  religious  beliefs  and 
sentiments  seem  unaware  that  whatever  of  mystery  is  taken  from  the 
old  interpretation  is  added  to  the  new.  Or,  rather,  we  may  say  that 
transference  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  accompanied  by  increase ; 
since,  for  an  explanation  which  has  a  seeming  feasibility,  it  substitutes 
an  explanation  which,  carrying  us  back  only  a  certain  distance,  there 
leaves  us  in  presence  of  the  avowedly  inexplicable. 

Under  one  of  its  aspects  scientific  progress  is  a  gradual  transfigura- 
tion of  Nature.  Where  ordinary  perception  saw  perfect  simplicity  it 
reveals  great  complexity ;  where  there  seemed  absolute  inertness  it 
discloses  intense  activity  ;  and  in  what  appears  mere  vacancy  it  finds 
a  marvelous  play  of  forces.  Each  generation  of  physicists  discovers, 
in  so-called  "  brute  matter,"  powers  which,  but  a  few  years  before,  the 
most  instructed  physicists  would  have  thought  incredible  ;  as  instance 
the  ability  of  a  mere  iron  plate  to  take  up  the  complicated  atrial  vibra- 
tions produced  by  articulate  speech,  which,  all  translated  into  multitu- 
dinous and  varied  electric  pulses,  are  retranslated  a  thousand  miles 
off  by  another  iron  plate  and  again  heard  as  articulate  speech.  When 
the  explorer  of  Nature  sees  that,  quiescent  as  they  appear,  surrounding 
solid  bodies  are  thus  sensitive  to  forces  which  are  infinitesimal  in  their 
amounts — when  the  spectroscope  proves  to  him  that  molecules  on  the 
earth  pulsate  in  harmony  with  molecules  in  the  stars — when  there  is 
forced  on  him  the  inference  that  every  point  in  space  thrills  with  an 
infinity  of  vibrations  passing  through  it  in  all  directions — the  concep- 
tion to  which  he  tends  is  much  less  that  of  a  universe  of  dead  matter 
than  that  of  a  universe  everywhere  alive  :  alive,  if  not  in  the  restricted 
sense,  still  in  a  general  sense. 

This  transfiguration,  which  the  inquiries  of  physicists  continually 
increase,  is  aided  by  that  oth^  transfiguration  resulting  from  meta- 
physical inquiries.  Subjective  analysis  compels  us  to  admit  that  our 
scientific  interpretations  of  the  phenomena  which  objects  present  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  our  own  variously-combined  sensations  and  ideas 
— are  expressed,  that  is,  in  elements  belonging  to  consciousness,  which 
are  but  symbols  of  the  something  beyond  consciousness.  Though 
analysis  afterward  reinstates  our  primitive  beliefs,  to  the  extent  of 
showing  that  behind  every  group  of  phenomenal  manifestations  there 
is  always  a  nexusj  which  is  the  reality  that  remains  fixed  amid  appear- 
ances which  are  variable,  yet  we  are  shown  that  this  nexus  of  reality 
is  forever  inaccessible  to  consciousness.  And  when,  once  more,  we 
remember  that  the  activities  constituting  consciousness,  being  rigorous- 
ly bounded,  can  not  bring  in  among  themselves  the  activities  beyond 
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the  bounds,  which  therefore  seem  unconscioos,  though  prodaction  of 
either  by  the  other  seems  to  imply  that  they  are  of  the  same  essential 
nature,  this  necessity  we  are  under  to  think  of  the  external  energy  in 
terms  of  the  internal  energy  gives  rather  a  spiritualistic  than  a  ma- 
terialistic aspect  to  the  universe  ;  further  thought,  however,  obliging 
us  to  recognize  the  truth  that  a  conception  given  in  phenomenal  mani- 
festations of  this  ultimate  energy  can  in  no  wise  show  us  what  it  is. 

While  the  beliefs  to  which  analytic  science  thus  leads  are  such  as 
do  not  destroy  the  object-matter  of  religion,  but  simply  transfigure  it, 
science  under  its  concrete  forms  enlarges  the  sphere  for  religious  senti- 
ment. From  the  very  beginning  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  increasing  capacity  for  wonder.  Among  savages, 
the  lowest  are  the  least  surprised  when  shown  remarkable  products  of 
civilized  art,  astonishing  the  traveler  by  their  indifference.  And  so 
little  of  the  marvelous  do  they  perceive  in  the  grandest  phenomena 
of  Nature  that  any  inquiries  concerning  them  they  regard  as  childish 
trifling.  This  contrast  in  mental  attitude  between  the  lowest  human 
beings  and  the  higher  human  beings  around  us  is  paralleled  by  the 
contrasts  among  the  grades  of  these  higher  human  beings  themselves. 
It  is  not  the  rustic,  nor  the  artisan,  nor  the  trader,  who  sees  something 
more  than  a  mere  matter  of  course  in  the  hatching  of  a  chick  ;  but  it 
is  the  biologist,  who,  pushing  to  the  uttermost  his  analysis  of  vital  phe- 
nomena, reaches  his  greatest  perplexity  when  a  speck  of  protoplasm 
under  the  microscope  shows  him  life  in  its  simplest  form,  and  makes 
him  feel  that  however  he  formulates  its  processes  the  actual  play  of 
forces  remains  unimaginable.  Neither  in  the  ordinary  tourist  nor  in 
the  deer-stalker  climbing  the  mountains  above  him  does  a  Highland 
glen  rouse  ideas  beyond  those  of  sport  or  of  the  picturesque  ;  but  it 
may,  and  often  does,  in  the  geologist.  He,  observing  that  the  glacis- 
rounded  rock  he  sits  on  has  lost  by  weathering  but  half  an  inch  of  its 
surface  since  a  time  far  more  remote  than  the  beginnings  of  human 
civilization,  and  then  trying  to  conceive  the  slow  denudation  which 
has  cut  out  the  whole  valley,  has  thoughts  of  time  and  of  power  to 
which  they  are  strangers — thoughts  which,  already  utterly  inadequate 
to  their  objects,  he  feels  to  be  still  more  futile  on  noting  Uie  contorted 
beds  of  gneiss  around,  which  tell  him  of  a  time,  immeasurably  more 
remote,  when  far  beneath  the  earth's  surface  they  were  in  a  half- 
melted  state,  and  again  tell  him  of  a  time,  immensely  exceeding  this 
in  remoteness,  when  their  components  were  sand  and  mud  on  the  shores 
of  an  ancient  sea.  Nor  is  it  in  the  primitive  peoples  who  supposed  that 
the  heavens  rested  on  the  mountain-tops,  any  more  than  in  the  modem 
inheritors  of  their  cosmogony  who  repeat  that  "the  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,"  that  we  find  the  largest  conceptions  of  the  universe 
or  the  greatest  amount  of  wonder  excited  by  contemplation  of  it 
Rather,  it  is  in  the  astronomer,  who  sees  in  the  sun  a  mass  so  vast 
that  even  into  one  of  his  spots  our  earth  might  be  plunged  without 
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toaohing  its  edges  ;  and  who  by  every  finer  telescope  is  shown  an  in- 
creased multitude  of  such  suns,  many  of  them  far  larger. 

Hereafter  as  heretofore,  higher  faculty  and  deeper  insight  will  raise 
rather  than  lower  this  sentiment.  At  present  the  most  powerful  and 
most,  instructed  intellect  has  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  capacity 
required  for  symbolizing  in  thought  the  totality  of  things.  Occupied 
with  one  or  other  division  of  Nature,  the  man  of  science  usually  does 
not  know  enough  of  the  other  divisions  even  to  rudely  conceive  the 
extent  and  complexity  of  their  phenomena ;  and,  supposing  him  to 
have  adequate  knowledge  of  each,  yet  he  is  unable  to  think  of  them 
as  a  whole.  Wider  and  more  complex  intellect  may  hereafter  help 
him  to  form  a  vague  consciousness  of  them  in  their  totality.  We  may 
say  that  just  as  an  undeveloped  musical  faculty,  able  only  to  appreciate 
a  simple  melody,  can  not  grasp  the  variously-entangled  passages  and 
harmonies  of  a  symphony,  which  in  the  minds  of  composer  and  con- 
ductor are  unified  into  involved  musical  effects  awakening  far  greater 
feeling  than  is  possible  to  the  musically  uncultured,  so,  by  future 
more  evolved  intelligences,  the  course  of  things  now  apprehensible 
only  in  parts  may  be  apprehensible  all  together,  with  an  accompanying 
feeling  as  much  beyond  that  of  the  present  cultured  man  as  his  feel- 
ing is  beyond  that  of  the  savage. 

And  this  feeling  is  not  likely  to  be  decreased  but  increased  by  that 
analysis  of  knowledge  which,  while  forcing  him  to  agnosticism,  yet  con- 
tinually prompts  him  to  imagine  some  solution  of  the  Great  Enigma 
which  he  knows  can  not  be  solved.  Especially  must  this  be  so  when 
he  remembers  that  the  very  notions,  beginning  and  end,  cause  and 
purpose,  are  relative  notions  belonging  to  human  thought,  which  are 
probably  inapplicable  to  the  ultimate  reality  transcending  human 
thought,  and  when,  though  suspecting  that  explanation  is  a  word 
without  meaning  when  applied  to  this  ultimate  reality,  he  yet  feels 
compelled  to  think  there  must  be  an  explanation. 

But,  amid  the  mysteries  which  become  the  more  mysterious  the 
more  they  are  thought  about,  there  will  remain  the  one  absolute  cer- 
tainty, that  he  is  ever  in  presence  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy, 
from  which  all  things  proceed. 


THE  IGUANODON. 

THE  iguanodon  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell,  in  the  Wealden  of 
England,  in  1822,  and  has  since  figured  in  geological  books  as 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  animals  whose  former 
existence  is  revealed  in  the  fossil  beds  of  past  ages.  It  is  described 
in  the  second  edition  of  Dana's  "  Geology  "  as  "  an  herbivorous  dino- 
saur of  the  Wealden.    It  was  thirty  feet  long,  and  of  great  bulk,  and 
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had  the  habit  of  a  hippopotamns.  The  femur,  or  thigh-bone,  in  a 
large  individual,  was  about  thirty-three  inches  long,  and  the  humerus 
nineteen  inches.  The  teeth  were  flat,  and  had  a  serrated  cutting  edge 
like  the  teeth  of  the  iguana  ;  and  hence  the  name,  signifying  iguana- 
like  teeth  ;  many  of  them,  from  old  animals,  are  worn  off  short."  Le 
Conte's  '^  Geology  "  also  says  that  '^  the  animal  takes  its  name  from  the 
form  of  its  teeth,  which  are  much  like  those  of  the  iguana,  a  living 
herbivorous  reptile,  although  in  other  respects  there  is  little  affinity .'' 
Figs.  1  and  2  show  respectively  the  tooth  of  an  iguanodon,  and  a  sec- 
tion of  the  jaw  of  the  iguana,  for  comparison. 


FiA.  1.— Tooth  or  an  loDAKODoir. 


Fio.  1— Sionoir  ov  Jaw  ov  ih  louAXiu   (After  BnckUod.) 

Le  Conte  adds  :  "  But  the  difference  in  size  between  the  living  and 
the  extinct  reptile  is  enormous.  The  iguana  is  from  four  to  six  feet 
long  ;  the  iguanodon  was  certainly  thirty  feet,  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  long,  and  of  bulk  several  times  greater  than  that  of  an  elephant 
A  thigh-bone  has  been  found  fifty-six  inches  long,  twenty-two  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  shaft,  and  forty-two  inches  at  the  condyle. 
Its  habits  are  supposed  to  have  been  something  like  those  of  a  hippo- 
potamus. Like  this  animal,  it  wallowed  in  the  mud,  and  fed  on  the 
rank  herbage  of  marshy  grounds."  The  article  "  Iguanodon,"  in  the 
"  American  CyclopcBdia,"  in  the  course  of  its  technical  description  of 
the  bones  of  the  animal  that  had  been  identified,  suggests  that  the 
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tbigbs  ''  must  have  supported  the  heayy  body  in  a  manner  like  that 
of  the  large  pachyderms,"  and  states  that  the  animal  stood  higher  on 
its  legs  than  any  existing  saurian^  and  was  terrestrial  in  its  habits. 
Dr.  Mantell  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  igoanodon  had  a  nasal  integn- 
mental  bom.  We  reproduce  in  Fig.  8  a  picture  of  the  reptile  restored, 
according  to  the  ideas  prevailing  among  geologists  ten  years  ago,  in 
contrast  with  a  view  of  the  actual  skeleton  set  up  in  the  museum  at 
Brussels,  as  an  illustration  of  the  danger  of  making  too  hasty  general- 
izations from  too  few  or  too  imperfectly  understood  data. 


Fi«.  S.— laUAVODOv. 

A  new  and  very  considerable  deposit  of  remains  of  iguanodons, 
from  one  of  the  nearly  complete  skeletons  of  which  the  present  re- 
construction of  the  animal  has  been  made,  was  discovered  in  1878  at 
the  coal-mines  of  Bemissart,  between  Mons  and  Toumay,  in  Belgium, 
close  to  the  French  frontier.  They  occur  there,  like  the  English  fos- 
sils, in  the  Wealden  or  lower  cretaceous  strata,  or  morU^erraini  (dead 
layers),  as  the  workmen  call  them,  that  overlie  the  coal-beds,  and  which 
have  to  be  penetrated  for  about  twelve  hundred  feet  before  the  coal 
is  reached.  The'  discovery  was  made  by  M.  Fag^,  director-general 
of  the  Bemissart  Mining  Company,  and  specimens  of  the  bones  were 
sent  to  Professor  P.  J.  Van  Beneden,  who  identified  them  as  belong- 
ing to  the  iguanodon.  The  task  of  removing  the  fossils  was  attended 
with  much  difficulty,  for  they  were  charged  with  iron  pyrites,  the  de- 
composition of  which  caused  them  to  crumble  as  soon  as  they  were 
exposed  to  the  air.  It  was  undertaken  and  accomplished  saccessfuUy 
by  M.  Depauw,  superintendent  of  the  workshops  of  the  museum  at 
Brussels.  He  adopted  the  habits  of  the  miners,  and  spent  three 
years  in  the  excavations,  personally  superintending  the  removal  of 
every  specimen.  By  subjecting  them  to  a  gelatine-bath  and  envelop- 
ing every  piece,  previous  to  removal,  with  a  casing  of  plaster,  he  got 
them  all  out  whole.    The  remains  were  then  again  examined  by  Pro- 
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lessor  Daponty  director  of  the  museam,  and  again  shown  to  be  those 
of  the  igoanodon. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  bones  have  been  under  the  steady  in- 
yestigation  of  M.  L.  DoUo,  a  former  pupil  of  Professor  Giard,  of 
Lille,  who  has  pablished  four  papers  giving  accounts  of  his  obs^rar 
tions,  and  is  expected,  when  he  gets  through  with  his  work,  to  publish 
an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject.  He  thinks  he  has  the  skeletons^ 
or  parts  of  them,  of  twenty-three  individuals,  two  of  which  belong  to 
Mantell's  species  {Iguanodon  ManieUi)y  and  twenty-one  to  the  species 
Iguanodon  Serniasartensis.  One  of  the  specimens  has  been  restored 
and  mounted  by  M.  Depauw,  and  set  up  in  a  glass  chamber  in  the 
court  of  the  museum.  It  is  nearly  complete,  only  a  few  phalanges 
and  other  minor  details  being  wanting,  while,  on  account  of  the  im- 
possibility of  detaching  the  bones,  most  of  them  have  been  mounted 
still  joined  to  one  another,  and  fastened  to  the  matrix  as  they  were 
taken  from  the  mine.  The  figure  has,  of  course,  for  this  reason  a 
little  stiffness,  but  not  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  merely 
casual  observer,  and  stands,  in  the  natural  attitude  of  progression  of 
the  animal  on  land,  erect  on  its  hind-limbs,  with  the  top  of  its  snout 
fourteen  feet  two  inches  from  the  ground,  and  covering,  from  the  tip 
of  the  tail  to  a  point  inmiediately  under  the  tip  of  the  snout,  a  length 
of  twenty-three  feet  nine  inches. 

The  iguanodon  belongs  to  the  sub-class  of  dinosaurians  and  the 
order  Omithopoday  or  bird-footed.  Among  the  special  characteristics 
of  the  family  of  the  iguanodons  are  a  single  row  of  teeth,  three  func- 
tional digits  on  the  foot,  and  two  symmetrical  sternal  plates.  The 
last,  which  Professor  Marsh,  from  his  studies  of  specimens  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  regarded  as  clavicles,  and  traced  in  them  a  point  of  struct- 
ural resemblance  with  birds,  are  declared  by  M.  DoUo,  from  sped- 
mens  at  Bemissart,  in  which  they  are  preserved  in  their  natural  rela- 
tions, to  be  sternal,  while  no  clavicles  are  found.  There  are,  how- 
ever, says  Mr.  H.  N.  Moseley,  in  ^'Nature,"  abundance  of  other  points 
in  the  skeleton  of  the  iguanodon  ^'in  which  the  remarkable  resem- 
blances between  the  Omithopoda  and  birds  indicated  by  Professor 
Huxley,  more  than  twelve  years  ago,  are  borne  out  in  a  most  remark- 
able manner.  •  .  •  First  of  all,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  possible 
that  the  iguanodons  walked,  as  he  pointed  out,  on  their  hind-limbs 
erect,  like  birds,  in  somewhat  the  attitude  of  the  accompanying  figure 
(see  Fig.  4).  Several  different  lines  of  coincidence,  as  M.  DoUo  points 
out,  tend  to  prove  this.  Firstly,  the  remarkable  resemblances  be- 
tween the  structure  of  the  pelvis  and  the  posterior  limbs  of  birds,  and 
the  corresponding  parts  in  the  iguanodons.  The  points  of  resem- 
blance of  tibe  ilium  and  ischium,  pointed  out  by  Professor  Huxley,  are 
fully  confirmed  by  the  Bemissart  specimens.  .  .  .  The  actual  pubis 
is  very  large  in  the  iguanodon,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  figure,  and  pro- 
jects forward  and  outward,  forming  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  post- 
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pubis.  .  .  •  The  post-pubis  is  long  and  Blender,  and  directed  backward 
alongside  the  ischianiy  as  in  birds,  for  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
the  ischial  tnberosity.  .  .  .  M.  Dollo  is  inclined  to  follow  Professor 
Harsh  in  identifying  the  dinosaorian  pubis  with  the  pectineal  process 
of  birds,  a  conclusion  which  receives  most  interesting  support  in  the 
valuable  memoir  recently  published  by  Miss  Alice  Johnson,  of  Cam- 
bridge, on  "  The  Development  of  the  Pelvic  Oirdle  in  the  Chick,"  in 
which  it  is  shown  that  in  the  embryo  fowl  the  cartilaginous  represent- 
ative of  the  pectineal  process  is  at  first  much  larger  and  more  promi- 
nent in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis  than  subseqaently, 
and  becomes  gradually  reduced  as  development  proceeds.  The  pecul- 
iar form  of  the  pelvis  is,  no  doubt,  directly  connected  with  the  mus- 
cular arrangements  concerned  in  the  erect  posture,  originated  probably 
in  the  dinosaurians  and  transmitted  to  birds,  in  which  it  has  been 
improved  upon  by  the  elimination,  almost  complete,  of  the  original 
pubis  through  disuse." 

The  fore-limbs  are  considerably  shorter  than  the  hinder  ones,  and 
are  massive  and  strong ;  and  this  difference  in  structure  is  cited  as 
further  though  not  conclusive  evidence  of  the  animaPs  having  main- 
tained an  erect  position.  As  further  evidence  in  the  same  direction,  ' 
and  of  the  approach  of  the  type  of  structure  to  that  of  birds,  are 
mentioned  the  reduction  of  the  volume  of  the  head  and  thorax  as 
compared  with  that  of  reptUes  and  the  position  of  a  large  mass  of  the 
viscera  behind  the  hip-joint,  as  in  birds,  whereby,  with  the  aid  of  the 
long  tail,  the  balancing  of  the  head  and  fore-part  of  the  body  was  more 
easily  secured.  The  dorsal  spines  of  the  vertebrsB  are  connected  with 
a  set  of  ossified  ligaments  binding  the  whole  dorso-lumbar  region  into 
a  rigid  mass — another  peculiarity  in  which  the  structure  is  strikingly 
like  that  of  birds.  The  fore-limbs  of  the  animal  have  five  and  the 
hind-limbs  four  claws,  or  toes,  leaving  a  three-toed  track.  Here,  again, 
is  another  and  probably  the  most  decisive  proof  that  the  iguanodon 
walked  on  its  hind-limbs  only.  The  feet  have  been  compared  by  M. 
Dollo  with  the  tridactyl  Wealden  foot-prints — ^which  the  iguanodon 
only  among  known  Wealden  dinosaurians  could  have  made — and  have 
been  found  to  fit  accurately.  *^  If  the  animal  had  walked  on  all-fours," 
Mr.  Moseley  remarks,  ^Mt  is  impossible  but  that  pentadactyl  im- 
pressions should  have  occurred  with  the  tridactyl,  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  Long  series  of  the  tridactyl  prints  are  found  without  a  trace  of 
pentadactyl  marks.  The  arrangement  of  the  tridactyl  tracks  shows 
that  the  iguanodon  walked  on  its  hind-feet,  and  did  not  spring, 
like  a  kangaroo,  with  the  aid  of  its  taiL  This  merely  dragged  lightly 
behind,  and  has  left  no  impression  in  connection  with  the  foot-tracks." 
The  first  finger,  or  thumb,  constitutes  a  large  homy  spur,  the  remains 
of  which  when  first  found  were  supposed  to  be  the  nose-horns  of 
MantelFs  ideal.  According  to  M.  Dollo's  description,  the  head  is  rela- 
tively small,  and  very  much  compressed  from  side  to  side.    The  nos- 
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trils  are  spacious,  and  chambered  in  their  anterior  region  ;  the  orbits 
are  of  moderate  size  and  elongated  along  the  vertical.  The  temporal 
fossa  is  limited  above  and  below  by  a  bony  arch,  a  disposition  which 
is  otherwise  found  among  living  lizards  only  in  the  HaUeria.    The 


Fio.  4.— Iguanodon  Bsbnisbabtsnbib.— <At  the  BrasselB  Hoyal  Mnseain  of  Katond  History, 
stored  and  mounted  by  M.  L.  F.  Depaaw.) 

Head  :  a,  left  nofitril ;  b.  left  orbit ;  c.  left  temporal  fossa.  Vertebral  colmnn :  tf ,  cerrical  region ; 
0,  dorso>himbar  resion  ; /,  sacral  region;  ^,  caudal  region;  A,  left  scapula:  i,  left  coraooid; 
k.  leftbameros;  /,  leftoma;  m,  left  radins:  n,  sterna  m  ;  o,  left  ilium  ;  p,  left  pabis;  9%^ 
post-pabis ;  r,  left  iAchlnm ;  «,  left  femur ;  t,  left  tibia ;  v,  left  flbnla ;  v,  third  trochanter.  I,  ITj 
m,  TV,  V,  digits;  X,  diagrammatic  transTerse  section  of  the  body  between  the  fon:  and  hind 


Umbs. 
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distal  extremities  of  both  jaws  are  without  teeth ;  while  there  are 
ninety-two  teeth  in  the  hinder  parts  of  the  jaws,  and  these,  as  with 
other  reptiles,  were  replaced  by  new  ones  as  fast  as  they  wore  out. 
The  skin  was  smooth,  or  covered  only  with  epidermic  scales.  Some 
observers  believe  they  have  found  in  the  foot-prints  evidences  that  a 
slight  web  existed  between  the  toes.  M.  DoUo  has  drawn  a  conjectural 
outline  of  the  body  of  the  iguanodon,  which  is  represented  in  our  large 
cut.  Leaving  out  the  long  tail,  its  general  shape  is  that  of  a  duck. 
The  sectional  view,  represented  by  X  in  the  cut,  indicates  that  the 
animal  was  relatively  very  narrow  and  sharp-keeled,  like  a  clipper-ship. 
The  tail,  shaped  like  that  of  a  crocodile,  was  probably  a  powerful 
swimming  organ,  like  that  of  the  duck.  The  neck  was  comparatively 
slender  and  capable  of  very  free  movements.  The  animal  was  an  in- 
habitant of  marshes — so  far  as  is  known,  of  fresh- water  marshes  only 
— and  probably  fed  largely  on  ferns,  abundance  of  which  were  found 
with  the  Bemissart  specimens. 

A  multitude  of  other  treasures  besides  the  iguanodons  were  found 
at  Bemissart,  and  are  awaiting  careful  examination.  Among  them 
are  crocodiles,  in  which  two  new  genera  have  been  defined ;  turtles, 
which  have  given  one  new  genus ;  and  ^'  a  vast  quantity  of  fishes." 


DEFECTIVE   EYE-SIGHT. 

By  SAMUEL  YORKE  AT  LEE. 

DETERIORATION  of  the  eye  has  been,  for  many  years,  a  topic 
of  complaint — ^not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Europe.  In 
Germany,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  pupils  in  a  public  school, 
a  surgeon  has  reported  that  the  proportion  of  normal-sighted  children 
is  gradually  less  as  the  ages  of  the  subjects  advance :  being  thirty- 
six  per  cent  in  the  primary  classes  to  ninety  per  cent  in  the  highest 
clasps.  Another  German  investigator  reports  that,  from  an  examina- 
tion embracing  ten  thousand  children,  it  was  found  that  the  number 
of  short-sighted  in  the  elementary  classes  was  from  five  to  eleven  per 
cent ;  in  the  higher  school  for  girls,  the  proportion  was  from  ten  to 
twenty-four  per  cent ;  in  the  Healschulen,  it  was  between  twenty  and 
forty  per  cent ;  in  the  gymnasia,  between  thirty  and  fifty  per  cent ; 
and  in  the  highest  classes  of  all,  between  thirty-five  and  eighty-eight 
per  cent.  In  an  examination  of  six  hundred  students  of  theology 
at  Tubingen,  it  was  found  that  seventy-nine  per  cent  suffered  from 
myopia. 

Similar  examinations  made  in  the  schools  of  France  and  of  Eng- 
land exhibit  sunilar  results,  showing  that  the  organ  of  sight  grows 
weaker  as  the  term  of  study  grows  longer.    In  the  United  States, 
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examiDation  proves  the  Bame  facts.  In  Philadelphia^  a  committee  of 
physicians  of  the  Medical  Society  examined,  with  the  ophthalmoscope, 
the  eyes  of  four  thoosand  children  in  the  pablic  schools,  and  tiieir 
report  exhibits  similar  conclusions.  In  San  Francisco,  the  Depart- 
ment Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  asserts  that,  of  the  pupils 
who  enter  the  public  schools  at  the  eighth  grade,  and  work  their  way 
up  to  the  high-school,  fuUy  forty  per  cent  are  afflicted  with  one  or 
another  form  of  myopia.  Dr.  Agnew  shows,  in  a  recent  report  on  the 
progress  of  near-sightedness  in  this  country,  that  ^'our  school-rooms 
are  the  factors  most  directly  influential  in  the  gradual  and  increasing 
development  of  a  race  of  spectacle-using  people.**  Dr.  Derby,  Dr. 
Seguin,  and  many  other  scientific  philanthropic  gentlemen,  have  ut- 
tered similar  opinions.  Professor  Calhoun,  of  the  Atlanta  Medical 
College,  says,  on  this  subject,  that  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  there  is 
an  elastic  muscle,  called  the  ciliary  muscle  (circumscribing  that  iqier- 
ture  through  which  light  is  conveyed  to  the  retina),  by  which  the 
sight  is  graduated  to  different  distances.  In  a  normal  eye,  the  con- 
tractions and  expansions  of  this  muscle  are  not  noticed  by  us  ;  but  in 
a  near-sighted  or  over-sighted  eye  these  changes  are  violent  and  some- 
times painful ;  and,  eventually,  the  action  of  this  muscle  is  spasmodic 
and  so  weakened  that  the  sight  is  permanently  injured.  Near-sighted- 
ness, he  remarks,  seldom  begins  until  the  sixth  year,  when  children 
commence  using  the  eye  on  school-books.  There  are  records  of  the 
examinations  of  the  eyes  of  forty-five  thousand  school-children,  of  all 
ages  and  grades,  white  and  colored,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  near- 
sightedness increases,  from  class  to  class,  until,  in  the  highest  grades, 
it  has  actually  been  developed  in  as  many  as  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent 
of  all  the  scholars.  I  saw,  lately,  in  the  ^'  Baltimore  Sun,"  that  a  stu- 
dious little  girl  in  a  public  school  in  that  city  was  struck  with  blind- 
ness at  her  desk,  just  after  finishing  her  reading-lesson. 

The  causes  to  which  this  deterioration  of  eye-sight  has  been  attrib- 
uted are  alleged  to  be  cross-lights  from  opposite  windows,  light  shin- 
ing directly  on  the  face,  insufficient  light,  small  types,  and  to  die 
position  of  the  desk,  forcing  the  scholar  to  bend  over  and  bring  the 
eyes  too  close  to  the  book  or  writing-paper,  etc. 

But,  were  all  these  defects  remedied,  the  integrity  of  the  eye  would 
not  be  restored  nor  its  deterioration  prevented.  The  chief  causes  of 
the  evil  would  still  remain.  These  are  the  colors  of  the  paper  and  ink. 
White  paper  and  black  ink  are  ruining  the  eye-sight  of  all  reading 
nations.  The  "rays  of  the  sun,'*  says  Lord  Bacon,  "are  reflected  by  a 
white  body,  and  are  absorbed  by  a  black  one.'*  No  one  dissents  from 
this  opinion  ;  but,  despite  these  indications  of  nature  and  of  philoso- 
phy, we  print  our  books  and  write  our  letters  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  suggestions  of  optical  science. 

When  we  read  a  book  printed  in  the  existing  mode,  we  do  not  see 
the  letters,  which,  being  black,  are  non-reflective.    The  shapes  reach 
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the  retina,  but  they  are  not  reoeiyed  by  a  spontaneous,  direct  action  of 
that  organ.  The  white  surface  of  the  paper  is  reflected,  bat  the  Iet« 
ters  are  detected  only  by  a  discriminative  effort  of  the  optic  nerves. 
This  effort  annoys  the  nerves,  and,  when  long  continued,  exhausts  their 
susceptibility.  The  hnman  eye  can  not  long  snstain  the  broad  glare  of 
a  white  surface  without  injury.  The  author  of  '^Spanish  Vistas,"  in 
^^  Harper's  Magazine,"  says  of  Cartagena  that  '^  blind  people  seem  to  be 
numerous  there,  a  fact  which  may  be  owing  to  the  excessive  dazzle  of 
the  sunlight  and  the  absence  of  verdure."  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  tour 
around  the  world,  observed  that  ^^  in  Egypt  ophthalmia  is  universal," 
attributing  it  to  the  same  ^^  excessive  dazzle  "  of  the  wide  areas  of 
white  sand ;  and  the  British  soldiers,  in  the  late  campaign  in  that 
country,  exhibited  symptoms  of  the  same  disease.  In  the  Smithsonian 
Report  for  1877 it  is  stated,  in. a  paper  on  ^^ Color-Blindness,"  that 
^M.  Chevreul  has  produced  14,420  distinguishable  tints  of  the  ele- 
mentary colors,  from  which  the  paper-manufacturers  could  select  col- 
ors more  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  the  dazzling  white,  so  weakening 
and  lacerating  to  the  nerves  of  that  delicate  organ."  We  know,  too, 
that  the  Esquimaux,  wandering  over  their  snowy  plains,  and  the  Arabs, 
roving  over  their  sandy  deserts,  are  afflicted  with  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  which  often  results  in  blindness.  I  once  rode  for  hours  over  a 
Western  snow-covered  prairie,  and  experienced  the  wearisome  and  irri- 
tating glare  ;  and,  had  my  ride  been  continued  longer,  I  might  have 
found  myself  in  the  condition  of  the  gentleman  described  in  the 
"  Cheyenne  (Wyoming  Territory)  Leader,"  of  April  17th  ult.,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Ex-Grovemor  John  W.  Hoyt  was  brought  home  in  yesterday's 
coach  from  the  north  suffering  from  snow-blindness.  He  left  Cheyenne 
on  Thursday,  and  on  Friday  traveled  all  day  over  the  snow  while  the 
sun  shone  brightly  upon  it.  The  Grovemor  suffered  greatly  from  pain 
in  the  eyes  in  the  evening,  and  at  length  became  totally  blind.  He 
has  not  been  able  to  use  his  eye-sight  since.  His  physician.  Dr.  Gray, 
expresses  the  belief  that  the  Governor  will  recover  his  sight,  but 
must  be  kept  in  a  dark  room  for  a  week."  Lieutenant  Danenhower, 
who  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his  eyes  from  the  reflection  of  light  from 
ice  and  snow  in  the  Arctic  Expedition  of  1881,  is  a  notable  illustration 
of  this  subject. 

From  all  these  authorities  and  instances  it  does  not  seem  unrea- 
sonable to  substitute  some  other  than  the  universal  color  of  our  paper. 
What  color  shall  it  be  ?  Nature  and  science  declare  that  it  should  be 
green.  Green  grass  covers  the  ground,  and  green  leaves  are  our  cano- 
py, and  no  color  is  so  grateful  to  the  eye.  Plutarch  said,  in  Demosthe- 
nes, "it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  we  are  not  to  abandon  the 
unhappy  to  their  sorrows,  but  to  endeavor  to  console  them  by  rational 
discourses,  or  by  turning  their  attention  to  more  agreeable  objects — ^in 
the  same  manner  as  we  desire  those  who  have  weak  eyes  to  turn  them 
from  bright  or  dazzling  colors  to  green  or  to  others  of  a  softer  kind." 
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And,  in  his  life  of  Pericles,  he  says  that  *^  green  is  best  suited  to  the 
eye  by  its  beauty  and  agreeableness,  and  at  the  same  time  it  refreshes 
and  strengthens  the  sight."  From  an  old  anonymous  volume  entitled 
^'  The  Gentleman  and  Lady  instructed/'  published  in  London  in  1759^ 
I  extract  the  following  :  "  Some  authors  argue  for  a  providence,  frooi 
the  earth  being  covered  with  green  rather  than  with  any  other  color, 
as  being  such  a  right  mixture  of  light  and  shade  that  it  comforts  and 
strengthens  instead  of  weakening  or  grieving  the  eye,  and  they  ex- 
plain it  in  this  manner  :  All  colors  that  are  more  luminous  than  green 
overpower  and  dissipate  the  animal  spirits  which  are  employed  in  the 
sight ;  whereas  those  that  are  more  obscure  do  not  sufficiently  exer^ 
cise  the  animal  spirits ;  but  the  rays  which  produce  in  us  the  idea  of 
green  fall  upon  the  eye  in  such  a  due  proportion  that  they  give  the 
animal  spirits  their  proper  play,  and,  by  keeping  up  the  struggle  in  a 
just  balance,  excite  a  very  pleasing  and  agreeable  sensation.  But," 
says  the  author,  ^^  be  the  cause  what  it  will,  we  know  that  its  effect  is 
certain."  Richerand,  the  celebrated  French  physiologist,  says,  in  his 
chapter  on  ^^  Sensations  "  :  ^^  Green  is  the  softest  of  colors,  the  most  per- 
manently grateful ;  that  which  least  fatigues  the  eyes,  and  on  which 
they  wiU  the  longest  and  most  willingly  repose.  Accordingly,  Nature 
has  been  profuse  of  green  in  the  coloring  of  all  plants,  and  she  has,  in 
some  sort,  dyed  of  this  color  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe."  Dr.  Thomas  Dick,  in  his  work  '^  On  the  Lnprovement  of  So- 
ciety by  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,"  remarks,  page  206,  section  6: 
'^  As  the  eye  is  constructed  of  the  most  delicate  substances,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  admirable  pieces  of  mechanism  connected  with  our  frame, 
so  the  Creator  has  arranged  the  world  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  it 
the  most  varied  and  delightful  gratification.  By  means  of  the  solar 
light,  which  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  structure  of  this  organ,  thou- 
sands of  objects  of  diversified  beauty  and  sublimity  are  presented  to 
the  view.  It  opens  before  us  the  mountains,  the  vales,  the  woods,  the 
lawns,  the  brooks  and  rivers,  the  fertile  plains  and  flowery  fields, 
adorned  with  every  hue,  the  expanse  of  ocean,  and  the  glories  of  the 
firmament ;  and,  as  the  eye  would  be  dazzled  were  a  deep  red  color 
or  a  brilliant  white  to  be  spread  over  the  face  of  Nature,  the  Divine 
Gk>odness  has  clothed  the  heavens  with  Uue^  and  the  earth  with  ^een 
— ^the  two  colors  which  are  the  least  fatiguing  and  the  most  pleasing 
to  the  organs  of  sight ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  these  colors  is 
diversified  by  a  thousand  delicate  shades,  which  produce  a  delightful 
'Qariety^  on  the  landscape  of  the  world." 

Dr.  Phene,  in  a  paper  read  recently  by  him  before  a  scientific  so- 
ciety in  Edinburgh,  advised  the  planting  of  trees  in  cities  ;  among  the 
beneficial  results  of  which  he  mentions  '^  the  relief  to  the  optic  nerve 
through  the  eye  resting  on  objects  of  a  green  color,  and  that,  as  the 
power  of  sight  is  strengthened  and  sustained  by  green  glasses,  a  similar 
advantage  would  be  gained  by  the  presence  of  the  green  foliage  in  the 
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streets."  And,  finally,  that  profound  philosopher,  Swedenborg,  says 
in  his  ''  Tme  Christian  Religion  ":  '^  What  would  color  be  if  only  white 
were  given  and  no  black?  The  quality  of  the  intermediate  colors, 
from  any  oth^  source,  is  but  imperfect.  What  is  sense  without  rela- 
tion ?  and  what  is  relation  but  things  opposite  ?  Is  not  the  sight  of 
the  eye  darkened  by  white  alone,  and  enlivened  by  green,  a  color  in- 
wardly deriving  something  from  black  ?  " 

These  authorities  and  facts  are  entitled  to  serious  consideration. 
They  are  all  demonstrative  of  the  positive  injury,  laceration,  and  de- 
struction of  the  sight  by  the  reflective  dazzle  of  white  ;  and  to  what 
else  can  we  attribute  the  steadily  increasing  myopia  of  the  children 
in  our  schools  ?  Why  not  reform  it  altogether  ?  Let  our  books  be 
printed  on  green  paper,  and  let  our  printers  use  red,  yellow,  or  white 
ink  for  the  noxious  black.  The  reform  would  be  revolutionary,  and 
the  interests  of  the  trade  would  be  at  first  hostile  to  the  change.  For 
thousands  of  years,  from  papyrus  to  superfine  glittering  note-paper, 
our  eyes  have  been  exposed  to  the  deleterious  influences  of  black  and 
white.  The  change  to  green,  yellow,  and  red,  or  to  some  other  agree- 
able reflective  tints,  is  eventudly  certain  to  take  place.  Science  and 
common  sense  will  compel  it.  The  substitution  can  not,  probably,  be 
sudden  nor  immediate,  for  the  stationery  world  must  be  turned  up- 
side down  in  the  process  :  old  school-books,  blank-books,  and  writing- 
books  and  inks,  must  be  displaced  ;  and  publishers  and  paper-manufac- 
turers will  have  to  adapt  their  measures  to  the  new  dbpensation.  But, 
when  it  is  consummated,  everybody  will  rejoice,  except  the  spectacle- 
makers.  The  eyes  of  the  scholar  and  of  the  student  will  no  longer  be 
weaned  with  the  myopian  contrast  of  black  and  white,  but  strength- 
ened and  refreshed  by  congenial  colors  ;  and  to  pore  over  the  pages  of 
a  book  would  be  no  more  fatiguing  to  the  eyes  than  gazing  on  a  ver- 
dant prairie  decorated  with  variously  tinted  flowers. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COOKERY. 

Bt  W.  MATTIEU  WILLIAMS. 
XX. 

IK  my  last  I  described  generally  the  diffusion  of  liquids,  and  the  ac- 
tions to  which  the  names  of  endoemosts  and  exosmosis  have  been 
given.  It  is  easily  seen  that  in  extracting  the  juices  of  meat  by  im- 
mersion in  water  the  work  is  done  by  these  two  agencies.  This  is  the 
case,  whether  the  extraction  is  effected  by  maceration  (immersion  in 
cold  water)  or  by  stewing. 

Some  of  these  juices,  as  already  explained,  exist  between  the  fibers 
of  the  meat,  others  are  within  those  fibers  or  cells,  enveloped  in  the 
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sheath  or  cell-membrane.  It  is  eTident  that  the  loose  or  free  jtdoes 
will  be  extracted  by  simple  diffusion ;  those  enyeloped  in  membranes 
by  exosmosis  through  the  membrane.  The  result  must  be  the  same  in 
both  cases :  the  meat  will  be  permeated  by  the  water,  and  the  sur- 
rounding water  will  be  permeated  by  the  juices  that  originally  existed 
within  the  meat.  As  the  rate  of  diffusion — other  conditions  being 
equal — is  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  surfaces  of  the  diverse 
liquids  that  are  exposed  to  each  other,  and,  as  the  rate  of  osmosis  is 
similarly  proportioned  to  the  exposure  of  membrane,  it  is  evident  that 
the  cutting-up  of  the  meat  will  assist  the  extraction  of  its  juices  by  tiie 
creation  of  fresh  surfaces  ;  hence  the  well-known  advantage  of  minc- 
ing in  the  making  of  beef -tea. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  condition  of  lean  meat  that  has  dius 
been  minced  and  exposed  for  a  few  hours  to  these  actions  by  immer- 
sion in  cold  water.  On  removing  and  straining  such  minced  meat  it 
will  be  found  to  have  lost  its  color,  and  if  it  is  now  cooked  it  is  insipid, 
and  even  nauseous  if  eaten  in  any  quantity.  It  has  been  given  to  dogs 
and  cats  and  pigs ;  these,  after  eating  a  little,  refuse  to  take  more, 
and,  when  supplied  with  this  juiceless  meat  alone,  they  languish,  be- 
come emaciated,  and  die  of  starvation  if  the  experiment  is  continued. 
Experiments  of  this  kind  contributed  to  the  fallacious  conclusions  de- 
scribed in  No.  6  of  this  series.  Although  the  meat  from  which  the 
juices  are  thus  completely  extracted  is  quite  worthless  dloney  and  meat 
from  which  they  are  partially  extracted  is  nearly  worthless  aionej 
either  of  them  becomes  valuable  when  eaten  with  the  juices.  The 
stewed  beef  of  the  Frenchman  would  deserve  the  contempt  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  prejudiced  Englishman  if  it  were  eaten  as  the  English- 
man eats  his  roast  beef  ;  but  when  preceded  by  a  potage  containing 
the  juices  of  the  beef  it  is  quite  as  nutritious  as  if  roasted,  and  more 
easily  digested. 

Graham  found  that  increase  of  temperature  increased  the  rate  of 
diffusion  of  liquids,  and  in  accordance  with  this  the  extraction  of  the 
juices  of  meat  is  effected  more  rapidly  by  warm  than  by  cold  water, 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  this  advantage,  as  will  be  easily  tmderstood  by 
referring  back  to  No.  3,  in  which  are  described  the  conditions  of  coagu- 
lation of  one  of  these  juices — viz.,  the  albumen,  which  at  the  tem- 
perature of  134°  Fahr.  begins  to  show  signs  of  losing  its  fluidity  ;  at 
160°  becomes  a  semi-opaque  jelly  ;  and  at  the  boiling-point  of  water 
is  a  rather  tough  solid,  which,  if  kept  at  this  temperature,  shrinks,  and 
becomes  harder  and  harder,  tougher  and  tougher,  till  it  attains  a  con- 
sistence comparable  to  that  of  horn  tempered  with  gutta-percha. 

I  have  spoken  of  beef -tea,  or  JSIxtractum  Camis  (Liebig's  Extract 
of  Meat),  as  an  extreme  case  of  extracting  the  juices  of  meat,  and 
must  now  explain  the  difference  between  this  and  the  juices  of  an  <»^ 
dinary  stew.  Supposing  the  juices  of  the  meat  to  be  extracted  by 
maceration  in  cold  water,  and  the  broth  thus  obtained  to  be  heated  in 
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order  to  alter  its  raw  flavor,  a  scum  will  be  seen  to  rise  upon  the  sur^ 
face  ;  this  is  carefully  removed  in  the  manufacture  of  Liebig's  extract 
or  the  preparation  of  beef -tea  for  an  invalid,  but  in  thus  skimming  we 
remove  a  highly-nutritious  constituent — viz.,  the  albumen  which  has 
coagulated  during  the  heating.  The  pure  beef -tea,  or  Extractum  Car- 
nisy  contains  only  the  creatine,  creatinine,  the  soluble  phosphates,  the 
lactic  acid,  and  other  non-coagulable  saline  constituents,  that  are 
rather  stimulating  than  nutritious,  and  which,  properly  speaking,  are 
not  digested  at  all — L  e.,  they  are  not  converted  into  chyme  in  the 
stomach,  do  not  pass  through  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum,  etc.,  but, 
instead  of  this,  their  dilute  solution  passes,  like  the  water  we  drink, 
directly  into  the  blood  by  endosmosis  through  the  delicate  membrane 
of  that  marvelous  network  of  microscopic  blood-vessels  which  is  spread 
over  the  surface  of  every  one  of  the  myriads  of  little  upstanding  fila- 
ments which,  by  their  aggregation,  constitute  the  villous  or  velvet  coat 
of  the  stomach.  In  some  states  of  prostration,  where  the  blood  is  in- 
sufficiently supplied  with  these  juices,  this  endosmosis  is  like  pouring 
new  life  into  the  body,  but  it  is  not  what  is  required  for  the  normal 
sustenance  of  the  healthy  body. 

For  ordinary  food,  all  the  nutritious  constituents  should  be  re- 
tained, either  in  the  meat  itself,  or  in  its  liquid  surrounding.  Regard- 
ing it  theoretically,  I  should  demand  the  retention  of  the  albumen  in 
the  meat,  and  insist  upon  its  remaining  there  in  the  condition  of  tender 
semi-solidity,  corresponding  to  the  white  of  an  egg  when  perfectly 
cooked,  as  described  in  No.  4.  Also  that  the  gelatine  and  fibrine  be 
softened  by  sufficient  digestion  in  hot  water,  and  that  the  saline  juices 
(those  constituting  beef -tea)  be  partially  extracted.  I  say  "  partial- 
ly," because  their  complete  extraction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  macerated 
mince-meat,  would  too  completely  rob  the  meat  of  its  sapidity.  How, 
then,  may  these  theoretical  desiderata  be  attained  ? 

It  is  evident  from  the  principles  already  expounded  that  cold  ex- 
traction takes  out  the  albumen,  therefore  this  must  be  avoided  ;  also 
that  boiling  water  will  harden  the  albumen  to  leathery  consistence. 
This  may  be  shown  experimentally  by  subjecting  an  ordinary  beef- 
steak to  the  action  of  boiling  water  for  about  half  an  hour.  It  will 
come  out  in  the  abominable  condition  too  often  obtained  by  English 
cooks  when  they  make  an  attempt  at  stewing — an  unknown  art  to  the 
majority  of  them.  Such  an  ill-used  morsel  defies  the  efforts  of  or- 
dinary human  jaws,  and  is  curiously  curled  and  distorted.  This  tough- 
ening and  curling  is  a  result  of  the  coagulation,  hardening,  and  shrink- 
age of  the  albumen,  as  described  in  No.  3. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  stewing,  neither  cold  water  nor 
boiling  water  should  be  used,  but  water  at  the  temperature  at  which 
albumen  just  begins  to  coagulate— L  e.,  about  134°,  or  between  this 
and  160°  as  the  extreme.  But  here  we  encounter  a  serious  difficulty. 
How  is  the  unscientific  cook  to  determine  and  maintain  tiiis  tempera* 
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tore  ?  If  yoa  tell  her  that  the  water  must  not  boil,  she  shifts  her  stew- 
pan  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  where  it  shall  only  simmer,  and  she  firmly 
believes  that  sach  simmering  water  has  a  lower  temperature  than 
water  that  is  boiling  violently  over  the  fire.  "It  stands  to  reascMi'* 
that  it  must  be  so,  and,  if  the  experimental  philosopher  appeals  to  fact 
and  the  evidence  of  the  thermometer,  he  is  a  ^Hheorist." 

The  French  cook  escapes  this  simmering  delusion  by  her  conim<Hi 
use  of  the  bain-marie  or  "  water-bath,'*  as  we  call  it  in  the  labora- 
tory, where  it  is  also  largely  used  for  "  digesting  "  at  temperatures  be- 
low 212°.  This  is  simply  a  vessel  immersed  in  an  outer  vessel  of  water. 
The  water  in  the  outer  vessel  may  boil,  but  that  in  the  inner  vessd  can 
not,  as  its  evaporation  keeps  it  below  the  temperature  of  the  water 
from  which  its  heat  is  derived.  A  carpenter's  glue-pot  is  a  very  good 
and  compact  form  of  water-bath,  and  I  recommend  the  introduction 
of  this  apparatus  into  kitchens  where  a  better  apparatus  is  not  obtaina- 
ble. Some  iron-mongers  keep  in  stock  a  form  of  water-bath  which  they 
call  a  "milk-scalder.''  This  resembles  the  glue-pot,  but  has  an  inner 
vessel  of  earthenware,  which  is,  of  course,  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  carpenter's  device,  as  it  may  be  so  easily  cleaned. 

One  of  the  incidental  advantages  of  the  bain-marie  is  that  the 
stewing  may  be  performed  in  earthenware  or  even  glass  vessels,  seeing 
that  they  are  not  directly  exposed  to  the  fire.  Other  forms  of  such 
double  vessels  are  obtainable  at  the  best  iron-mongers'.  I  have  lately 
seen  a  very  neat  apparatus  of  this  kind,  called  "  Dolby's  Extractor.** 
This  consists  of  an  earthenware  vessel  that  rests  on  a  ledge,  and  thus 
hangs  in  an  outer  tin-plate  vessel ;  but,  instead  of  water,  there  is  an 
air-space  surrounding  the  earthenware  pot.  A  top  screws  over  this, 
and  the  whole  stands  in  an  ordinary  saucepan  of  water.  The  heat  is 
thus  very  slowly  and  steadily  communicated  through  an  air-bath,  and 
it  makes  excellent  beef -tea  ;  but,  being  closed,  the  evaporation  does 
not  keep  down  the  temperature  sufficiently  to  fulfill  the  above-named 
conditions  for  perfect  stewing.  At  temperatures  bekno  the  boiHng- 
point  evaporation  proceeds  superficially,  and  the  rate  of  evaporation  at 
a  given  temperature  is  proportionate  to  the  surface  exposed,  irrespect- 
ive of  the  total  quantity  of  water  ;  therefore,  the  shallower  the  inn^ 
vessel  of  the  bain-marie^  and  the  greater  its  upper  outspread,  the 
lower  will  be  the  temperature  of  its  liquid  contents  when  its  sides  and 
bottom  are  heated  by  boiling  water.  The  water  in  a  basin-shaped  in- 
ner vessel  will  have  a  lower  temperature  than  that  in  a  vessel  of  simi- 
lar depth,  with  upright  sides,  and  exposing  an  equal  water-surface.  A 
good  water-bath  for  stewing  maybe  extemporized  by  using  a  common 
pudding-basin  (I  mean  one  with  projecting  rim,  as  used  for  tying 
down  the  pudding-cloth),  and  selecting  a  saucepan  just  big  enough 
for  this  to  drop  into,  and  rest  upon  its  rim.  Put  the  meat,  etc.,  to  be 
stewed  into  the  basin,  pour  hot  water  over  them,  and  hot  water  into 
the  saucepan,  so  that  the  basin  shall  be  in  a  water-bath  ;  then  let  this 
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outer  water  gimmer — ^veiy  gently,  so  as  not  to  jump  the  basin  with  its 
steanu  Stew  thas  for  about  double  the  time  usually  prescribed  in 
English  cookery-books,  and  compare  the  result  with  shnilar  materials 
stewed  in  boiling  or  *'  simmering  "  water. 

TYT 

In  my  last  I  explained  the  hardening  effect  of  boiling  water  on 
meaty  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  keeping  down  the  temperature 
considerably  below  the  boiling-point  in  order  to  obtain  a  tender  and 
full-flayored  stew.  Some  further  explanation  is  necessary,  as  it  is 
quite  possible  to  obtain  what  commonly  passes  for  tenderness  by  a 
very  flagrant  violation  of  the  principles  there  expounded.  This  is 
done  on  a  large  scale  and  in  extreme  degree  in  the  preparation  of 
ordinary  Australian  tinned  meat.  A  number  of  tins  are  filled  with 
the  meat,  and  soldered  down  close,  all  but  a  small  pin-hole.  They  are 
then  placed  in  a  bath  charged  with  a  saline  substance,  such  as  chloride 
of  zinOy  which  has  a  higher  boiling-point  than  water.  This  is  heated 
up  to  its  boiling-point,  and  consequently  the  water  which  is  in  the  tins 
with  the  meat  boils  vigorously,  and  a  jet  of  steam  mixed  with  air 
blows  from  the  pin-hole.  When  all  the  air  is  expelled  and  the  jet  is 
of  pure  steam  only  (a  difference  detected  at  once  by  the  trained  ex- 
pert), the  tin  is  removed,  and  a  little  melted  solder  skillfully  dropped 
on  the  hole  to  seal  the  tin  hermetically.  An  examination  of  one  of 
these  tins  will  show  this  final  soldering  with — in  some — a  flap  below 
to  prevent  any  solder  from  falling  in  among  the  meat.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  exclude  all  air,  for,  if  only  a  very  small  quantity  remains, 
oxidation  and  putrefaction  speedily  ensue,  as  shown  by  a  bulging  of 
the  tins  instead  of  the  partial  collapse  that  should  occur  when  the 
steam  condenses,  the  display  of  which  collapse  is  an  indication  of  good 
quality  of  the  contents. 

By  "  good  quality  **  I  mean  good  of  its  kind  ;  but,  as  everybody 
knows  who  has  tried  beef  and  mutton  thus  prepared,  it  is  not  satis* 
factory.  The  preservation  from  putrefactive  decomposition  is  per* 
fectly  successful,  and  all  the  original  constituents  of  the  meat  are 
there.  It  is  apparenUy  tender,  but  praeticaUj/  tough — ^L  e.,  it  falls  to 
pieces  at  a  mere  touch  of  the  knife,  but  these  fragments  offer  to  the 
teeth  a  peculiar  resistance  to  proper  masticatory  comminution.  I  may 
describe  their  condition  as  one  of  pertinacious  fibrosity.  The  fibers 
separate,  but  there  they  are  as  stubborn  fibers  stilL 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter,  for,  were  it  otherwise,  the  great  prob- 
lem of  supplying  our  dense  population  with  an  abundance  of  cheap 
animal  food  would  have  been  solved  about  twenty  years  ago.  As  it 
is,  the  plain  tinned-meat  enterprise  has  not  developed  to  any  important 
extent  beyond  affording  a  variation  with  salt  junk  on  board  ship. 

What  is  the  rationale  of  this  defect  ?  Beyond  the  general  state- 
ment that  the  meat  is  **  overdone,"  I  have  met  with  no  attempt  at 
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explanation ;  bat  am  not,  therefore,  disposed  to  give  op  the  riddle 
withoat  attempting  a  solution. 

Reverting  to  what  I  have  already  said  concerning  the  action  of 
heat  on  the  constituents  of  flesh,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  first  place  the 
long  exposure  to  the  boiling-point  must  harden  the  albumen.  Synionin^ 
or  mtcscle-Jibriney  the  material  of  the  ultimate  contractile  fibers  of  the 
muscle,  is  coagulated  by  boiling  water,  and  further  hardened  b j  con- 
tinuous boiling,  in  the  same  manner  as  albumen.  Thus,  the  musde- 
fibers  themselves  and  the  lubricating  liquor*  in  which  they  are  im- 
bedded must  be  simultaneously  toughened  by  the  method  above 
described,  and  this  explains  the  pertinacious  fibrosity  of  the  result. 

But  how  is  the  apparent  tenderness,  the  facile  separation  of  the 
fibers  of  the  same  meat,  produced  ?  A  little  further  examination  of 
the  anatomy  and  chemistry  of  muscle  will,  I  think,  explain  this  quite 
satisfactorily.  The  ultimate  fibers  of  the  muscles  are  enveloped  in  a 
very  delicate  membrane ;  a  bundle  of  these  is  again  enveloped  in  a 
somewhat  stronger  membrane  {areolar  tisstte)  ;  and  a  number  of  these 
bundles  or  fasciculi  are  further  enveloped  in  a  proportionally  stronger 
sheath  of  similar  membrane.  All  these  binding  membranes  are  mainly 
composed  of  gelatine,  or  the  substance  which  (as  explained  in  No.  5) 
produces  gelatine  when  boiled.  The  boiling  that  is  necessary  to  drive 
out  all  the  air  from  the  tins  is  sufiScient  to  dissolve  this,  and  effect  that 
easy  separability  of  the  muscular  fibers,  or  fasciculi  of  fibers,  that  gives 
to  such  overcooked  meat  its  fictitious  tenderness. 

I  have  entered  into  these  anatomical  and  chemical  details  becauBe 
it  is  only  by  understanding  them  that  the  difference  between  true  t^i- 
demess  and  spurious  tenderness  of  stewed  meat  can  be  soundly  under- 
stood, especially  in  this  country,  where  stewed  meats  are  despised  be- 
cause scientific  stewing  is  practically  and  generally  an  unknown  art. 
Ask  an  English  cook  the  difference  between  boiled  beef  or  mutton  and 
stewed  beef  or  mutton,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  her 
reply  will  be  to  the  effect  that  stewed  meat  is  that  which  has  been 
boiled  or  simmered  for  a  longer  time  than  the  boiled  meat. 

She  proceeds,  in  accordance  with  this  definition,  when  makings  an 
Irish  stew  or  similar  dish,  by  "  simmering  '*  at  212**  until,  by  the  coag- 
ulation and  hardening  of  the  albumen  and  syntonin,  a  leathery  mass  is 
obtained  ;  then  she  continues  the  simmering  until  the  gelatine  of  the 
areolar  tissue  is  dissolved,  and  the  toughened  fibers  separate  or  become 
readily  separable.  Having  achieved  this  disintegration,  she  supposes 
the  meat  to  be  tender,  the  fact  being  that  the  fibers  individually  are 
tougher  than  they  were  at  the  leathery  stage.  The  mischief  is  not 
limited  to  the  destruction  of  the  fiavor  of  the  meat,  but  includes  the 

*  I  have  yentured  to  ascribe  this  lubricating  function  to  the  albumen  which  enrelops 
the  fibers,  though  doubtful  whether  it  is  quite  orthodox  to  do  so.  Its  identity  in  compo- 
sition with  the  synovial  liquor  of  the  joints  and  the  necesdty  for  such  lubricant  justify 
tUs  supposition.    It  may  act  as  a  nutrient  fluid  at  the  same  time. 
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destruction  of  the  nntritiye  value  of  its  solid  portion  by  rendering  it 
all  indigestible,  with  the  exception  of  the  gelatine  which  is  dissolved 
in  the  gravy.  This  exception  should  be  duly  noted,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  one  redeeming  feature  of  such  proceeding  that  renders  it  fairly 
well  adapted  for  the  cookery  of  such  meat  as  cow-heels,  sheep's  trot- 
ters, calves'-heads,  shins  of  beef,  knuckles  of  veal,  and  other  viands 
which  consist  mainly  of  membranous,  tendinous,  or  integumentary 
matter  composed  of  gelatine.  To  treat  the  prime  parts  of  good  beef 
or  mutton  in  this  manner  is  to  perpetrate  a  domestic  atrocity. 

I  am  not  yet  able  to  record  the  result  of  stewing  a  sirloin  of  beef 
in  accordance  with  the  scientific  prindides  expounded  in  my  last. 
£bve  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  do  so  until  I  can  spare  time  to  stand 
by  the  kitchen  fire  with  thermometer  in  hand  from  beginning  to  end 
of  the  process,  or  have  constructed  a  stewing-pot,  big  enough  for  the 
purpose,  so  arranged  that  its  contents  can  not  possibly  by  any  effort 
of  ingenious  perversity  be  raised  above  180°.  The  domestic  super- 
stition concerning  simmering  is  so  wide-spread  and  inveterate  that 
every  normally-constituted  cook  stubbornly  believes  that  simmering 
water  is  of  much  lower  temperature  than  boiling  water,  and  there- 
fore any  amount  of  instruction  or  injunctions  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  heat  below  boiling  will  be  stubbornly  translated  into  an  order  for 
^^  gentle  simmering,"  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  which  would  spoil  the 
sirloin. 

I  may,  however,  mention  an  experiment  that  I  have  made  lately. 
I  killed  a  superannuated  hen — ^more  than  six  years  old,  but  otherwise 
in  very  good  condition.  Cooked  in  the  ordinary  way  she  would  have 
been  uneatably  tough.  Instead  of  being  thus  cooked,  she  was  gently 
stewed  about  four  hours.  I  can  not  guarantee  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  theoretical  temperature,  having  suspicion  of  some  simmering. 
After  this  she  was  left  in  the  water  until  it  cooled,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  was  roasted  in  the  usual  manner,  i.  e.,  in  a  roasting-oven.  The 
result  was  excellent ;  as  tender  as  a  full-grown  chicken  roasted  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  of  quite  equal  flavor,  in  spite  of  the  very  good  broth 
obtained  by  the  preliminary  stewing.  This  surprised  me.  I  antici- 
pated the  softening  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments,  but  supposed  that 
the  extraction  of  the  juices  would  have  spoiled  the  flavor.  It  must 
have  diluted  it,  and  that  so  much  remained  was  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  an  old  fowl  is  more  fully  flavored  than  a  young  chicken. 
The  usual  farmhouse  method  of  cooking  old  hens  is  to  stew  them 
simply ;  the  rule  in  the  midlands  being  one  hour  in  the  pot  for  every 
year  of  age.  The  feature  of  the  above  experiment  was  the  supple- 
mentary roasting.  As  the  laying  season  is  now  coming  to  an  end,  old 
hens  will  soon  be  a  drug  in  the  market,  and  those  among  my  readers 
who  have  not  a  hen-roost  of  their  own  will  oblige  their  poulterers  by 
ordering  a  hen  that  is  warranted  to  be  four  years  old  or  upward.  If 
he  deals  fairly  he  will  supply  a  specimen  upon  which  they  may  repeat 
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my  experiment,  very  cheaply.  It  offers  the  doable  economy  of  utiliz- 
ing a  nearly  waste  prodact  and  obtaining  chicken-broth  and  roast  fowl 
simoltaneoosly. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  stewing  is  that  it  affords  a  means 
of  obtaining  a  savory  and  very  wholesome  dish  at  a  minimum  of  cost 
A  small  piece  of  meat  may  be  stewed  with  a  large  quantity  of  vege- 
tableSy  the  juice  of  the  meat  savoring  the  whole.  Besides  this,  it  costs 
far  less  fuel  than  roasting. 

The  wife  of  the  French  or  Swiss  landed  proprietor,  i.  e.,  the  peasant, 
cooks  the  family  dinner  with  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  expenditure  of 
fuel  used  in  England  for  the  preparation  of  an  inferior  meaL  A  little 
charcoal  under  her  bain-marie  does  it  alL  The  economy  of  time  cor- 
responds to  the  economy  of  fuel,  for  the  mixture  of  viands  required 
for  the  stew  once  put  into  the  pot  is  left  to  itself  until  dinner-time,  or 
at  most  an  occasional  stirring  of  fresh  charcoal  into  the  embers  is  all 
that  is  demanded. — Knowledge. 


CATCHING   COLD. 
bt  c.  e.  page,  m.  d. 

"  She  caught  her  death  o'  cold,  taking  gruel  out  of  a  damp  basin." — Old  Slory, 

THERE  has  always  been  more  or  less  of  mystery  connected  with  the 
disorder  popularly  called  '*  a  cold."    A  close  observer,  in  study- 
ing this  question,  will  find : 

1.  That,  while  persons  of  all  ages,  sexes,  occupations,  social  posi- 
tions, and  in  all  conditions  of  general  health — ^from  the  delicate  infant 
and  the  frail  consumptive  to  the  most  robust  man — ^have  colds,  say 
to-day,  from  the  slightest  causes,  often  enough,  indeed,  when  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  attack  ;  next  month,  or  next  week,  perhaps, 
the  same  individuals — ^the  frail  and  delicate  ones,  even — may  pass 
through  severe  exposures  to  wet  and  cold,  even  to  the  point  of  being 
chilled  through  and  through,  without  producing  a  symptom  of  this 
disorder. 

2.  Every  day  throughout  the  year  we  see  evidences  of  the  disease ; 
to  the  last  individual  in  any  community  none  escape  altogether,  a  large 
proportion  are  affected  several  times,  and  individuals  there  are  who 
rarely  pass  an  entire  month  without  some  of  the  symptoms  ;  while 
others,  notably  children  and  infants  who  are  fed  every  hour  or  two^ 
are  almost  constant  sufferers  from  nasal  catarrh,  difficult  breathing 
("  snuffles  "),  and  general  malaise^  and  are  peculiarly  subject  to  acute 
attacks. 

3.  Whenever  it  happens  that  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the 
people  are  attacked  at  about  the  same  time,  the  disease  is  populariy 
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attributed  to  the  inflaence  of  an  ^'  inflticnza-waye  "  ;  bat  this  theory 
seems  to  me  utterij  untenable,  else  a  still  larger  proportion  would  be 
thus  affected,  and  the  disease  would,  in  general,  be  confined  to  such 
periods  ;  whereas  very  many  escape  at  such  times,  only,  alas !  to  fall 
victims  to  the  disorder  during  the  finest  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
weather  is  the  mildest  and  most  charming  and  the  temperature  most 
uniform.  Indeed,  some  of  the  severest  ^'attacks''  are  observed  at 
such  times,  and  the  disease  is  far  more  prevalent  during  a  season  of 
steady  hot  weather  in  summer  than  during  a  period  of  steady  cold 
weather  in  winter  1  But  it  is  during  a  vsarm  spell  in  midwinter,  after 
the  world  has  for  quite  a  period  of  intense  cold  been  confined  fffithin- 
doors,  that  "  everybody  has  a  cold  **  1 

4.  While  the  disease  under  consideration  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
but  is  as  universal  as  the  dietetic  habits  of  the  people  are  uniform, 
there  is  one  class,  viz.,  vegetarians,  who  are  very  much  less  subject  to 
it,  often  passing  the  entire  year  without  an  attack,  or,  if  attacked,  are 
less  seriously  affected,  and  recover  more  speedily  than  others  about 
thenu  Individuals,  indeed,  there  are,  living  still  more  abstemiously, 
and  paying  proper  regard  to  the  ventilation  of  their  dwellings,  who 
never  have  a  cold,  though  half  the  town  may  be  sick  with  the  disease : 
the  "  wave  ^  never  touches  even  the  hem  of  their  garments. 

6.  Members  of  this  class,  however,  upon  resuming  their  former 
practices  as  to  diet,  returning  to  the  '^  mixed  "  diet  and  three  meals  a 
day,  also  resume  the  habit  of  '^  catching  cold  ^  ;  indeed,  a  visit  of  a  few 
weeks,  in  a  family  of  "  good  livers,"  especially  if  the  latter  are  "  air- 
haters  ^  ako,  will  often  produce  an  attack. 

Personally,  though  a  life-long  sufferer  from  the  disease  in  various 
forms,  from  the  "snuflies**  of  infancy  to  the  "hay-fever**  of  adult 
age,  together  with  occasional  attacks  of  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  throat 
and  lung  affections,  etc.,  I  now  find  it  impossible  to  excite  any  of  the 
"  well-known  symptoms,**  or,  in  fact,  any  form  of  disease,  though  sub- 
jecting myself  to  what  many  would  consider  the  most  suicidal  prac- 
tices in  the  matter  of  exposure  to  the  elements,  so  long  as  I  live  upon 
a  frugal  diet,  chiefly  cereals  and  fruit,  served  plainly — ^nominally  two 
meals  a  day  ;  holding  myself  ready,  however,  to  "  skip  **  a  meal  when 
necessary,  i.  e.,  whenever  any  of  the  symptoms  of  indigestion,  as  acid 
stomach,  flatulence,  pressure  in  the  region  of  the  lungs  or  stomach,  etc., 
warn  me  of  having  carried  the  pleasures  of  the  table  a  trifle  beyond 
the  needs  of  the  organism. 

I  have,  in  my  efforts  to  "  catch  **  cold,  submitted  myself  to  ex- 
posures that  to  the  minds  of  most  "people  would  appear  of  a  suicidal 
character,  wearing  low  shoes  and  walking  in  snow  and  slop  until  both 
socks  and  shoes  were  saturated,  sitting  an  hour  in  that  condition  and 
going  to  bed  without  warming  my  feet ;  removing  flannel  under-gar- 
ments  in  midwinter  on  the  approach  of  colder  toeather,  and  attending 
to  out-door  affairs  without  the  overcoat  habitually  worn  ;  steeping  with 
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a  current  of  air  blowing  directly  on  my  head  and  shonlders  ;  sitting 
entirely  naked  in  a  draught,  on  a  Tery  cold,  damp  night  in  the  f all,  for 
fifteen  minutes  before  getting  into  bed  ;  wearing  cotton  night-shirt 
and  sleeping  under  light  bed-covers  on  the  night  following  the  use  of 
flannel  gown  and  heavy-weight  bedclothes  ;  rising  from  bed  on  a  cold, 
rainy  morning,  and  sitting  naked  for  an  hour,  writing,  and  then  put- 
ting on  shirt  and  trousers  only,  the  shirt  almost  saturated  with  rain 
and  the  trousers  quite  damp,  from  hanging  by  the  window — ^these  and 
similar  experiments  I  have  tried  repeatedly,  but  without  catching  cold : 
I  become  cold,  and  become  warm  again,  that  is  alL* 

On  the  other  hand,  changing  the  nature  of  my  experiments,  go- 
ing back  to  my  old  habits  as  to  diet — ^the  indulgence  of  what  we  call 
a  "  generous  *'  diet — the  universal  mixed  diet  of  the  people,  viz.,  fish, 
flesh,  fowl,  with  the  hot,  stimulating,  and  greasy  condiments  almost 
invariably  associated  with  this  class  of  food,  together  with  pastry,  pud- 
dings, and  sauces,  coffee,  etc. — I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  accumulat- 
ing a  ^'  cold,"  and  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time— the  time  de- 
pending upon  the  degree  of  my  over-indulgence  as  to  frequency  and 
amount — ^although,  now,  a  part  of  the  programme  consisted  in  taking 
the  most  extreme  care  to  avoid  everything  in  the  way  of  '*  exposures,'' 
as  this  term  is  commonly  applied — keeping  the  feet  dry  and  warm, 
paying  the  utmost  attention  to  wraps,  etc.,  etc.  Indeed,  my  own  ex- 
perience and  observation  satisfy  me  of  the  truth,  and  furnish  ample 
explanation  for  it,  of  the  oft-expressed  opinion  that  those  people  who 
wrap  the  most  and  take  the  most  care  in  such  respects  are  the  greatest 
sufferers  from  ^'  colds  "  ;  and,  theoretically,  this  would  be  the  logical 
deduction  from  a  consideration  of  the  simple  facts  taught  even  in  the 
primary  text-books  on  physiology :  certainly,  the  less  clothing  one 
wears  and  the  more  he  is  exposed  to  cold,  the  nearer  he  is  carried, 
metaphorically  speaking,  to  the  polar  regions,  where  furfeU-fever  is 
unknown  !  Said  an  observing  friend  to  me,  ^^  I  am  apt  to  catch  cold 
when  I  put  on  my  winter  flannels — why  is  it  ?  **  My  explanation  was 
satisfactory  to  him,  for  he  was  a  bright  man ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  difficult 
for  people  to  comprehend  the  fact  or  the  principle  involved  therein.f 

*  Aoddents  often  cause  worse  exposares  than  any  I  have  enumerated  abore,  without 
exdting  this  disorder:  for  example,  upob  the  occasion  of  a  shipwreck  on  a  bleak,  Northern 
coast,  in  winter,  not  one  of  the  stranded  mariners  or  passengers  would  hare  "  a  cold  "  In 
consequence.  Indeed,  a  sufBdent  degree  of  exposure  to  hunger  and  cold  would  tend  to 
'*  cure  "  every  case  of  this  disorder  that  previously  existed  on  shipboard ;  and  if  the  ex- 
posure should  not  extend  beyond  measure— beyond  the  power  of  endurance  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  the  entire  group*-no  sickness  of  any  sort  would  result 

f  For  the  past  two  winters  the  writer  has  worn  no  under-flannels.  He  removed  Uiem 
in  midwinter  (1881-*82)  as  a  part  of  the  treatment  for  *'  a  cold  1 "  The  balance  of  the 
curative  regimen  consisted  in  a  quick  sponge-bath,  succeeded  by  an  air-bath  with  friction 
for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  cool  room,  abstaining  from  food  for  the  entire  day,  though  the 
appetite  was  craving,  engaging  in  active  exercise  in  the  open  air.  By  night  the  feverish 
symptoms  had  disappeared,  the  oppressed  lungs  were  relieved,  hoarseness  scarcely  notice- 
able— in  a  word,  convalescence  established. 
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In  the  coarse  of  my  experiments,  whenever  I  have  fed  my  cold 
as  far  as  I  wished  or  dared  to  go,  I  have,  in  every  instance,  ban- 
ished the  disease  by  entirely  abstaining  from  food  for  a  time  ;  I  have 
never  known  this  remedy  (if  applied  at  the  very  onset)  to  fail  of 
^^ breaking  up"  a  common  cold  in  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours, 
whatever  the  age,  sex,  or  occupation  of  the  patient  However  we 
may  differ  as  to  the  origin  of  the  disorder,  whenever  I  can  prevail 
upon  a  sufferer  to  try  this  remedy,  we  come  to  be  of  one  opinion  as  to 
what  will  most  surely  and  speedily  "  cure  "  it. 

Of  course  the  size  of  the  '*  dose  "  must  bear  some  relation  to  the 
severity  of  the  case  :  *  On  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease — ^the 
symptoms  of  a  slight  cold,  so  familiar  to  all — skipping  a  single  meal,  in 
the  case  of  a  person  who  takes  but  two  meals  a  day  habitually,  or  two 
meals,  in  the  case  of  a  three-mealer,  will  sometimes  suffice,  if  the  suc- 
ceeding meals  be  very  moderate  ones.  I  have  usually,  in  my  experimen- 
tation, been  satisfied  to  "  turn  "  at  the  "  one-meal  buoy,"  not  often  being 
obliged  to  abstain  longer  than  twenty-four  hours.  When,  however,  I 
have  chosen  to  prolong  the  experiment  by  continuing  to  eat  heartily, 
as  is  the  custom  with  people  in  general  at  such  times,  I  have  found 
my  experience  identical  with  theirs  :  the  symptoms  would  increase  in 
severity,  and  to  nasal  catarrh,  headache,  slight  feverishness,  and  lan- 
gnor,  would  be  added  sore-thioat,  perhaps,  with  pressure  at  the  lungs, 
hoarseness,  increased  fever,  and  entire  indisposition  for  exertion.  In 
this  case,  two,  perhaps  three  days'  fasting  would  be  required,  with  a 
little  extra  sponging  of  the  skin,  to  completely  restore  the  balance. 
Out-door  air  is  desirable,  and — ^when  not  demanding  too  great  effort — 
exercise.  Air-IxxthSy  when  there  is  much  feverishness  of  the  skin,  are 
comforting  and  curative.  The  practice  of  holding  dovm  the  bed- 
clothes, in  case  of  fever  and  delirium,  lest  the  burning  body  *'  catch 
cold,"  and  of  stinting  the  supply  of  fresh  air  for  the  same  reason,  is 
no  less  irrational  than  to  withhold  water  or  to  offer  food. 

Years  of  study  and  observation  have  forced  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  disease  which  manifests  the  symptoms  popularly  supposed  to 
indicate  that  a  cold  has  been  caught  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 

*  In  tW  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry,"  February,  1882, 1  reported  a  case  of  oon- 
sumption  (tlie  patient,  seventy  years  old,  bad  been  declining  for  tbree  years,  and  was 
helpless  in  bed)  cored  by  a  forty-three  days'  fast  He  had  been  a  great  sofPerer ;  but  his 
oougfa  and  pains  gradually  disappeared  daring  the  first  two  weeks.  Within  four  months 
thereafter,  on  a  fmit-and-bread  diet,  he  had  reguned  his  normal  weight  and  strength. 

A  bad  case  of  malarial  fever,  the  past  summer,  yielded  to  a  twelve  days'  fast,  and 
nathmg  ^Ue,  Another  patient  suffering  from  rheumatism,  with  night-sweats,  fasted  thir- 
teen days,  obtaining  great  relief.    His  night-sweats  ceased  the  fourth  day. 

Dr.  Wood,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Bishop's  College,  Montreal,  reports  for  the 
Canada  **  Medical  Reccml "  forty-seven  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  cured  by  fast- 
ing—time required,  from  four  to  eight  days-^and  a  recent  letter  assures  me  that  this 
remedy  is  stiU  successful  with  him.  He  oonsequentiy  has  oome  to  regard  rheumatism  as 
"  a  phase  of  indigestion." 
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JUtTh^iaecuCj  arises  largely  from  indigestion^  and  forms  the  basis,  so  to 
say,  or  is  in  fact  the  Jlrst  stage  of  all  the  so-called  filth-diseases. 
Whatever  interferes  with  digestion  or  depuration,  or  deprayes  the 
vital  organism  in  any  manner,  produces  an  impure  condition  of  the 
body — a  condition  of  disease  ;  and  a  continuance  of  disease-producing 
habits  must  inevitably  result  in  periodical  or  occasional  "  eruptions,'^ 
the  severity  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  one's  transgression. 
Among  the  causes  of  thb  impure  bodily  condition  are  (1)  impure 
food,*  (2)  excess  in  diet,  and  (3)  impure  air.  Our  homes,  offices, 
shops,  halls,  court-houses,  churches,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  all  liv- 
ing-rooms, private  or  public,  are  insufficiently  or  not  at  all  ventilated ; 
and,  except  while  in  the  open  air,  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
people,  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  habitually  breathe  an  atmosphere  viti- 
ated by  being  breathed  over  and  over  again ;  they  are  starving  for 
want  of  oxygen,  and  are  being  poisoned  by  carbonic  add.  In  default 
of  sufficient  oxygen  the  best  of  food  can  not  be  transformed  into  pure 
blood — there  will  always  be  a  corresponding  indigestion  ;  nor  can  the 
carbonic  acid  be  eliminated  freely  in  an  impure  atmosphere.  We 
have,  then,  serious  ^^interference  with  digestion  and  depuration," 
whenever  we  remain  even  for  a  single  hour  of  the  twenty-four  in  an 
"  in-door  "  atmosphere,  i.  e.,  an  atmosphere  that  is  not  in  tolerably  free 
communication  with  the  great  body  of  air  without.  The  only  ofbet 
for  restriction  in  oxygen  is  restriction  in  diet  and  exercise  ;  but  a  com- 
bination of  this  character  would  produce  enfeeblement  of  the  system, 
though  if  a  proper  balance  were  maintained  there  would  arise  no 
febrile  symptoms  such  as  we  are  considering.  We  have  plenty  of 
people  living  in  unventilated  rooms  who,  so  far  as  exercise  is  concerned^ 
live  a  well-balanced  life ;  but  seldom  do  these,  any  more  than  the 
robust  and  active,  practice  any  sort  of  voluntary  restriction  as  to 
quality  or  quantity  of  food — nausea  and  lack  of  appetite  being  the 
only  safeguards.  Persons  of  this  class  are  great  sufferers  from  colds. 
Impure  air,  although  a  prevailing  source  of  disease,  is  not  abso- 
lutely essential  in  provoking  this  disorder ;  an  unwholesome  diet  alone 
being  sufficient.  In  none  of  my  own  experiments  have  I  suffered  any 
restriction  in  the  matter  of  pure  air.  But  for  this  depraved  condition 
— this  chronic  state  of  impurity — that  I  have  undertaken  to  describe 

*  Under  this  head  I  am  led  to  class  all  foods  eaten  nnnaturallj,  as  (1)  farinaceoof 
dishes  (the  mushes,  soft  bread,  etc.),  that  on  aocomit  of  their  mode  of  preparation  and 
dressing  can  not  be  insaUvated ;  and  (2)  flesh-food  that  is  "well  masticated "  or  taken 
in  the  form  of  hash.  It  has  been  demonstrated  (bj  experiments  on  dogs)  that  camiro. 
rous  animals  fed  on  hashed  meat  suffer  from  indigestion,  while,  if  thej  are  allowed  to 
swallow  their  meat  as  they  like,  in  chunks,  it  is  all  digested.  In  repeated  experiments 
upon  myself,  I  find  that  a  moderate  ration  of  meat,  swallowed  in  pieces  of  cooTement 
siae,  occasions  no  disturbance,  while  the  same  quantity  diewed  fine,  or  taken  in  the  form 
of  hash,  b  not  well  borne.  The  point  is,  that  while  minced  meat  passes  out  of  the  stom- 
ach before  being  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice,  large  pieces  remain  to  be  gradually 
dissolved.    There  is  no  demand  for  the  chemical  action  of  saliva  on  this  class  of  fooda. 
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and  acoomit  for,  sncb  sicknesses  as  croup,  diphtheria,  pneumonia, 
measles,  scarlet,  typhus,  typhoid,*  rheumatic,  *' malarial,"  and  other 
fevers. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  condition  of  disease  produced  by 
an  unhygienic  mode  of  living,  relating  chiefly  to  food  and  air,  and 
whose  occasional  ebullitions  are  observed  in  the  "  well-known  symp- 
toms of  cold,"  forms  the  basis  of  most  sicknesses  by  whatever  name 
they  are  known.  ^'  I  catched  cpld  in  the  first  place,  and  kept  adding 
to  it,  some  way,  I  couldn't  tell  how,  and  finally  it  settled  on  my  kid- 
neys "  (or  lungs,  throat,  face,  limbs,  or  whatever  organ  or  locality 
seems  especially  affected).  As  the  nearest  to  a  panacea  for  all  the 
physical  ills  of  life,  I  would  offer  this  :  Take  care  of  the  colds  and  the 
fevers  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of 
disease,  or  whatever  may  give  rise  to  its  manifestations,  whenever 
these  manifestations  or  symptoms  are  said  to  indicate  a  cold,  the  con- 
dition, as  every  intelligent  physician  well  knows,  is  that  of  fever:  the 
thermometer  placed  under  the  tongue  shows  at  once  that  the  tempera- 
ture is  above  the  normal.  The  patient  may,  usually  does,  have  periods 
of  chilliness  ;  his  first  noticeable  symptom  is,  very  likely,  a  chill ;  and 
if  at  such  a  moment  he  happens  to  feel  a  puff  of  fresh  air  on  his  cheek 
he  thinks  that  was  the  moment  when  he  caught  his  cold  !  Possibly 
be  might  have  been  feeling  a  little  too  warm,  and  that  '*  draught "  f 
did  the  business  for  him !  Chills  and  fever,  speaking  in  popular 
phrase  (in  reality  it  is  aU  fever),  indicate  blood-poison,  always.  In  its 
earliest  stage,  the  patient,  being  perhaps  wholly  unaware  of  his  condi- 
tion, feels  '^  too  warm,"  and  throws  off  coat  or  shawl ;  pretty  soon  he 
feels  the  reaction — ^the  chill — and,  thinking  he  has  done  a  careless 
thing  in  removing  the  garment,  replaces  it ;  too  late,  alas  I  he  has 
already  caught  cold  I 

"It  is  noteworthy  as  a  curious  yet  easily  explicable  fact,"  says  the 
"Lancet,"  "that  few  persons  take  cold  who  are  not  either  self-con- 
sciously careful  or  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  exposure."  J    It  is 

*  It  is  held  bj  some  that  typhoid  fev^r  and  some  other  diseases  depend  upon  the  in- 
trodaction  of  germs  of  the  disease  from  without  the  organism.  **  Ko  seed,  no  crop," 
remarics  a  friend,  and  adds :  ^  These  germs  do  not  always  lodge,  or,  if  they  do,  may  not 
grow ;  but  they  may.  Not  all  the  thistlo-seeds  take  root  and  grow.**  To  which  I  reply, 
that  neither  thistles  nor  any  other  undesirable  weeds  erer  '*  get  the  start "  of  a  good  gar- 
dener;  and  that,  of  all  antagonists  to  obnoxious  or  undesirable  *'  weeds,"  the  vital  organ- 
ism, under  the  influence  of  rational  personal  hygiene,  is  the  most  alert  and  efficient 
— ^none  of  these,  or  at  least  but  seldom,  could  get  a  foothold. 

t  Whenever  a  patient  comes  to  me  with  ^  a  cold,"  complaining  of  a  draught,  I  usually 
ask, ''  A  '  draught '  of  what — pure  air  or  impure  food  ?  "  The  answer,  in  the  absence  of 
certain  physiological  Imowledge,  is  sure  to  be  a  blank  stare  of  helpless  ignorance  as  to 
my  meaning. 

X  Former  patients  comfort  me  with  such  remarks  as  these :  '*  Tour  colds4heory  has 
given  me  a  new  lease  of  life ; "  '*  How  thankful  I  am  for  being  rid  of  my  old  fear  of  cold 
air  I "  "I  date  my  first  real  improvement  from  the  hour  when  you  induced  me  to  throw 
off  my  dread  of  oold,"  etc    "  Now  that  I  know  what  it  is,"  writes  a  bright  Southern  lady. 
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not,  however,  that  these  oyer-careful  people  catch  cold  from  f ear,  but 
rather  that  their  cowardice  keeps  them  in-doors  too  much,  or  incites 
them  to  '^  muffling  ^  themselves  when  they  do  go  out — ^thej  quake  from 
fear  of  ^^ night-air,^  ^'draughts,'' and  so  cheat  themselves  of  health- 
producing  influences.  Lacking  active  exercise  and  fresh  air,  or  swel- 
tering with  an  excess  of  clothing,  they  must  suffer  from  indigestion* 
That  is,  though  they  may  eat  as  much,  or  more,  they  can  not  digest  as 
much  as  the  fearless  person  who  dresses  light,  pays  no  heed  to  the 
weather,  spends  considerable  time  out-doors  every  day,  and,  because 
of  this,  can  not  and  will  not  remain  in  '^  stuffy  "  rooms. 

The  *'  fresh-air  idiot  ^  seldom  takes  cold.  ^^That  may  be,''  says  the 
timid,  blood-poisoned,  chilly  man,  "  but  he  causes  every  one  else  to, 
with  the  open  doors  and  windows."  There  is  a  grain  of  truth,  if  not 
of  sense,  in  this  assertion  ;  for  the  pure  air  in  contact  with  the  skin,  and 
in  the  lungs,  of  those  who  are  most  in  need  of  it — who  are  filled  up,  so 
to  say,  with  the  impurities  of  indigestion  and  deficient  depuration — the 
constipated  air-haters — gives  the  needed  stimulus,  or,  rather,  so  aug- 
ments the  vital  powers  that  ^'  the  reconstructive  process  is  initiated, 
and  thus  apparently  the  disease  itself,  but  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  a  proximate  and  an  original  cause.  A  man  may  be  too  tired 
to  sleep  and  too  vseaJc  to  be  sick.  Bleeding,  for  the  time  being,  may 
^  break  up '  an  inflammatory  disease — the  system  has  to  regain  some 
little  strength  before  it  can  resume  the  work  of  reconstruction.  The 
vital  energy  of  a  person  breathing  the  stagnant  air  of  an  unventilated 
stove-room  is  often  inadequate  to  the  task  of  undertaking  a  restorative 
process — ^though  the  respiratory  organs,  clogged  with  phlegm  and  aQ 
kinds  of  impurities,  may  be  sadly  in  need  of  relief.  But,  during  a 
sleigh-ride,  or  a  few  hours'  sleep  before  a  window  left  open  by  acci- 
dent, the  bracing  influence  of  the  fresh  air  revives  the  drooping  vital- 
ity, and  Nature  avails  herself  of  the  chance  to  begin  repairs — ^the 
lungs  reveal  their  diseased  condition,  i.  e.,  they  proceed  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  accumulated  impurities. 

"For,"  continues  Oswald,*  "rightly  interpreted,  the  external  symp- 
toms of  disease  constitute  a  restorative  process  that  can  not  be  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  issue  till  the  cause  of  the  evil  is  removed.  So  thaty 
in  fact,  the  air-hater  confounds  the  cause  of  his  recovery  with  the 
cause  of  his  disease.  Benjamin  Franklin,  "  whose  wisdom  was  of  that 
rare  kind  which  does  not  grow  old,"  expressed  his  conviction  of  the 
fact  that  "the  causes  of  'colds'  are  totally  iQdependent  of  wet  and 
even  of  cold."  f  Dr.  Herring  remarks  of  a  family  of  friends,  "  They 
all  invariably  had  '  colds  in  the  head '  the  next  day  after  dining  on 
roast  goose ! " 

"  I  seldom  catch  cold,  and,  when  I  do,  it  gets  awaj  again  right  soon !  **  I  am  compelled 
to  admit  that  all  this  is  more  profiublo  for  patients  than  for  the  practitioner. 

*  **  Physical  Education,"  by  F.  L.  Oswald,  M.  D. ;  New  Tork,  D.  Appleton  k  Go. 

t"  Essays,"  p.  216. 
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<<  The  immediate  effects  of  a  displacement  of  blood  from  the  sur- 
face, and  its  determination  to  the  internal  organs,  are  not,"  says  the 
*'  liancet,"  "  as  was  once  supposed,  sufficient  to  produce  the  sort  of  con- 
gestion that  issues  in  inflammations.  If  it  were  so,  an  inflammatorj  con- 
dition would  be  the  common  characteristic  of  our  bodily  state.  When 
the  vascular  system  is  healthy,  and  that  part  of  the  nervous  apparatus  by 
which  the  caliber  of  the  vessels  Lb  controlled  performs  its  proper  func- 
tions normally,  any  disturbance  of  equilibrium  in  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem which  may  have  been  produced  by  external  cold  will  be  quickly 
adjusted.  Most  of  the  sensations  of  cold  or  heat,"  continues  the  "  Lan- 
cet,'' ^'  which  are  experienced  by  the  hypersensitive  have  no  external 
cause."  They  have,  however,  an  internal  cause  which  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  point  out  and  account  for,  as  well  as  indicate  the  natural 
remedy.  A  ^*  chilly  "  person  is  a  sick  person,  and  Ib  in  a  state  predis- 
posing him  to  an  ^'  attack  " — a  natural  kill-or-cure  sickness — whenever 
external  conditions  are  favorable.  But  no  amount  of  transient  cold, 
or  wet,  or  draughts,  can  cUone  originate  the  symptoms  of  **  a  cold  "  ; 
the  predisposing  cause  must  of  necessity  exist,  or  Uie  effects  will  be  of 
a  wholly  different  character :  temporary  discomfort — suffering,  per- 
haps— and,  at  the  worst  (if  the  exposure  be  of  a  severe  nature,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  feeble  person),  a  lowering  of  the  general  health.  Short 
of  the  point  of  freezing  to  death,  or  of  exposure  so  severe  as  to  render 
reaction  impossible,  the  person  will  get  cold  and — ^get  warm  again,  that 
Ib  alL 

There  is  a  maxim  worthy  of  all  acceptation  :  *'  If  you  stuff  a  cold 
you  will  have  to  starve  a  fever."  Unfortunately  abbreviated  to  "stuff 
a  cold  and  starve  a  fever,"  and  utterly  misinterpreted,  a  deal  of  mis- 
chief has  been  done,  for  which  the  only  compensation  evident  to  my 
laind  is  this :  those  who  have  accepted  the  first  division  of  the  command 
have  gorged  themselves  eonscierUioudy  I  They  have  taken  allopathic 
doses  of  a  homoeopathic  remedy — similia  similibiu  curarUur — ^with  a 
vengeance !  But  when  the  incipient  fever  became  well  established  did 
these  superobedient  children  of  Nature  obey  the  second  injunction  ? 
No,  and  with  good  reason,  apparently — the  first  prescription  proving  a 
failure  (?),  they  did  not  dare  to  try  the  second  I  Now  and  then,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  tried,  either  because  of  the  courage  or  exceptional 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  patient  or  his  physician,  and  with  uni- 
form good  results.  Where  the  "  fasting-cure  "  is  applied  in  exUnso^ 
with  appropriate  water  and  air  baths,  sunshine,  and  perfect  ventilation, 
the  worst  forms  of  fever  rarely  have  a  "  run  "  of  ten  days — three  or 
four  days  will  often  suffice  to  insure  convalescence ;  whereas,  under  the 
milk-and-brandy,  beef -tea,  and  tonic  treatment,  and  "  eating  little  and 
often,"  the  flames  are  fed  until  the  patients  are  burned  to  tkdetona^  and 
a  large  percentage  fatally. 

I  think  I  should  be  justified,  in  the  estimation  of  most  people,  in 
saying  that  mankind  are  by  nature,  or  at  least  from  custom,  if  not 
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goarmandfl,  certainly  prone  to  oyer-indnlgence  in  diet.    I  find,  in  con- 
versing with  rational  people — ^and  most  people  are  rational  to  this  de- 
gree—that they  are  quite  willing  to  Bubscribe  to  this  much  :  <^  With- 
out doubt  we  eat  too  much,  and  indulge  in  many  dishes  of  an  ud- 
wholesome  nature."    There  are,  to  be  sure,  many  persons  who  call 
themselves  small  eaters,  and  who  do,  in  fact,  eat  very  little  food ; 
such  would  be  inclined  to  take  issue,  and  upon  apparently  good  grounds, 
with  the  assertion  that  their  colds  could  spring  from  overeating.    But 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  *' excess  in  diet"  is  a  relative  phrase  ;  the 
quantity  of  food,  if  we  regard  a  physiological  diet,  must  be  propor- 
tioned to — 1.  The  amount  of  labor  performed,  or  exercise  taken  ;  2. 
The  degree  of  cold  endured ;  3.  The  amount  of  oxygen  taken  into 
the  blood  ;  L  e.,  the  purity  of  the  air  habitually  breathed,  since  all 
these  circumstances  affect  the  needs  of  the  organism  for  nutriment^ 
and  therefore  the  amount  of  the  digestive  fluids  that  can  possibly  be 
secreted  from  the  blood  by  the  appropriate  glands  of  the.  stomach, 
liver,  pancreas,  and  intestines.    Moreover,  it  must  relate  to  the  pres- 
ent physical  condition  of  the  individual :  for  example,  the  man  who 
has  recently  been  purified  by  a  "cold,"  may  carry  off,  without  ex- 
periencing serious  indisposition,  a  dinner  of  a  dozen  courses  {curBes^ 
as  Dr.  Abemethy  used  to  call  them),  either  one  of  which  would  alone 
suffice  to  produce  a  violent  "  attack  "  of  indigestion  in  the  case  of  his 
neighbor  who  might  be  approaching,  or  already  standing  on,  the  "  dead- 
line "  ;  but  a  succession  of  such  indulgences,  or  continuance  of  the 
prevailing  mode  of  living,  will  ere  long  again  bring  him  to  the  end  of 
his  tether,  so  to  say — ^to  the  brink  of  the  surfeit-precipice  upon  which 
so  many  habitually  live — ^to  that  condition  of  the  system  wherein  a 
single  dish  of  the  most  wholesome  food  constitutes  an  excess.    In  such 
a  case  the  form  of  the  disorder  will  depend  upon  various  circumstances, 
as  the  constitution,  temperament,  or  "  diathesis  "  of  the  individual,  the 
kind  of  food  eaten,  amount,  etc. — ^headache,  nausea,  colic  "  cramps,"  or 
cholera-morbus  (in  the  South,  during  the  heated  term,  genuine  cholera 
or  yellow  fever)  ;  or  it  may  excite  the  symptoms  of  that  initial  fever 
popularly  called  a  cold.    Many  people  eat  little,  simply  because  it  is 
physically  impossible  for  them  to  eat  much.    Nausea  or  lack  of  appetite 
prevents  them,  not  from  overeating,  but  from  eating  a  large  amount. 
Such  people  habitually  overeat.    Even  the  small  quantity  swallowed,  in 
face  of  Nature's  protest,  lack  of  relish,  is  relatively  a  greater  excess 
than  the  huge  dinner  eaten  by  a  "  good  feeder "  when  in  condition. 
Hence,  their  frequent  efforts  to  eat  (every  five  or  six  hours,  or  of tener), 
especially  in  view  of  the  kind  of  food  necessary  to  "tempt  the  appe- 
tite," prevent  a  ready  return  to  a  normal  condition — ^prohibit  a  natural 
appetite,  i.  e.,  a  relish  for  plain  food.    For  all  such  patients  I  would 
direct,  first,  a  rest  for  the  stomach  (and  thus  a  respite  for  all  the  vis- 
cera concerned  in  digestion,  and  relief  for  the  excretories  as  well),  and 
then  attention  to  the  due  nutrition  of  the  body,  not  the  tickling  of  the 
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palate  merely  or  mainly.  '^  Fasting,  fresh  air,  and  exercise,  is  Na- 
ture's panacea,''  says  Dr.  Oswald  ;  and  so,  in  practice,  I  have  found  it 
for  a  wide  range  of  *'  diseases "  that  nothing  else  can  reach.  If  we 
agree  that  disease  results,  mainly,  from  the  breathing  of  impure  air, 
the  use  of  unnatural  food  or  excess,  and  often  deficient  exercise,  then 
it  would  seem  to  follow  that  ease  must  depend  upon  a  reform  in  these 
particulars.  In  all  my  experience  with  sick  people  I  have  never  known 
of  the  restoration  of  a  single  patient  to  fairly  robust  health  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  reform.  I  have  rarely  known  a  person  to  become  sick 
except  as  the  direct  result  of  some  degree  of  fear  of  pure  air,  and  fear- 
lessness regarding  the  influence  of  impure  food.  Whatever  else  may 
have  contributed  to  the  production  of  his  disease,  it  is  seldom,  indeed, 
that  these  may  not  be  truly  regarded  as  the  principal  causes.  Nature's 
preventive  and  curative  agents  may  be  summed  up  thus :  Pure  air, 
appropriate  food,  exercise  (active  or  passive  as  the  case  may  require), 
skin-cleanliness,  with  proper  ventilation  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
L  e.,  through  the  use  of  non-sweltering  garments,  supplemented  by 
rational  exposure  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  to  the  air,  by  means 
of  air-baths,  sunshine  in  the  home  and  ^'  sunshine  in  the  heart " — with 
these,  and  only  these,  all  curable  cases  will  go  on  to  certain  recovery. 
Without  them  no  medication  will  avaiL 
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Br  J.  M.  STILLMAN,  Ph.  B. 

"VTEW  and  valuable  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions  are  not  slow 
-lN  at  the  present  time  in  making  their  way  from  the  closets  and 
laboratories  of  the  investigators  or  discoverers  to  popular  recognition. 
It  is  somewhat  otherwise  with  the  gradual  development  of  knowledge 
on  subjects  once  thought  to  have  been  tolerably  clearly  understood  and 
of  no  immediate  practical  value.  The  gradual  modifications  which  take 
place  in  generally  accepted  theories  by  the  slowly  accumulating  results 
of  the  labor  of  many  investigators  are,  to  be  sure,  appreciated  by  the 
special  student  in  the  particular  department  of  knowledge  concerned, 
but  are  slower  in  meeting  with  public  recognition.  It  thus  happens 
that  teachers  and  books,  not  deiJing  as  a  specialty  with  the  subject 
involved,  often  adopt  and  repeat  as  authoritative  views  and  theories 
which,  by  the  specialists  in  those  branches,  have  either  been  aban- 
doned or  brought  seriously  into  question.  Nor  is  it  to  be  otherwise 
expected.  Chroniclers  are  quick  to  seize  upon  and  distribute  the  news 
of  brilliant  or  startling  discoveries  or  inventions,  but  those  are  fewer 
who  will  track  patiently  the  slowly  accumulating  evidence  of  many 
workers,  appreciate  the  bearing  of  their  work,  and  produce  it  in  a 
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form  in  which  it  can  be  appreciated  by  those  non-specialists  most  in- 
terested in  the  subject  involved. 

It  is  thus;  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  subject  of  the  source  of 
muscular  power  in  the  animal  organism.  It  is  needless  to  specify  in 
this  particular.  Text-books  and  popular  articles  touching  on  the  sub- 
ject are  continually  asserting,  as  apparently  unquestioned,  theories 
which  at  the  present  time  are  either  exploded  or  very  much  in  doubt. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  not  without  value  to  attempt,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable in  a  popular  or  semi-popular  article,  a  general  statement  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  theories  on  the  source  of  muscular  power, 
and  of  the  main  points  of  the  evidence  which  tends  to  support  these 
theories. 

The  general  acceptance  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  and  corre- 
lation of  physical  forces  had  at  once  an  important  influence  in  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  source  of  muscular  force.  The  idea  was  readily 
taken  up  that  this  form  of  force  is  at  the  expense  of  heat,  which  is 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  body,  the 
necessary  oxygen  being  conveyed  by  the  arterial  blood  to  the  mus- 
cular tissue.  In  other  words,  the  somewhat  trite  comparison  of  the 
human  body  and  the  muscular  system  to  an  engine,  which  consumes 
just  so  much  fuel  to  produce  so  much  force,  has  pretty  clearly  formu- 
lated the  idea  as  generally  accepted.  And  so  far  as  it  goes  the  com- 
parison is  not  bad. 

When,  however,  we  pass  beyond  this  somewhat  vague  simile  to 
an  examination  of  the  more  intimate  nature  of  these  various  processes, 
we  find  the  questions  raised  are  not  so  generally  understood.  Accept- 
ing that  the  muscular  force  is  produced  by  the  ultimate  oxidation  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  to  carbonic-acid  gas  and  water  respectively,  the 
next  questions  that  suggest  themselves  are  :  ^'  What  is  the  immediate 
source  of  this  carbon  aud  hydrogen — the  fuel  material  for  muscular 
force?'*  and  "What  is  the  real  nature  of  these  processes  which  we 
call  briefly  oxidation?"  The  endeavors  to  answer  these  questions 
have  given  rise  to  many  discussions  and  disputes,  which  are,  even  tX 
the  present  day,  by  no  means  concluded. 

Before  taking  up  the  discussion  of  the  theories  advanced  to  answer 
these  questions,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  review  very  briefly  the 
composition  of  the  muscles  and  their  general  relations  to  the  circula- 
tion— only  in  so  far,  however,  as  is  necessary  for  a  clear  comprehension 
of  the  evidence  and  arguments  involved  in  the  discussion. 

A  muscle  is  essentially  a  collection  of  lengthened  cells  held  together 
by  a  connective  tissue.  Each  cell  consists  of  a  delicate  cell-wall  or 
membrane  contaiuing  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  mass  of  living  (protoplasmic) 
matter.  This  gelatinous  substance  possesses  the  power  of  contrac- 
tion under  the  stimulus  of  excitations  of  various  kinds — nervous  im- 
pulse, electricity,  heat — and  the  cell  becomes  thereby  shortened.  This 
process,  taking  place  simultaneously  in  all  the  cells  of  a  given  muscle 
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under  the  influence  of  the  same  exciting  cause,  is  what  exerts  the 
power  of  the  contracting  muscle.  The  intensity  of  this  shortening  or 
contracting  power  has  been  approximately  measured— e.  g.,  by  ascer- 
taining experimentally  the  weight  necessary  to  prevent  a  muscle  from 
contracting  under  excitation,*  The  muscles  are  supplied  with  blood 
by  the  fine  ramifications  of  the  arteries,  and  the  blood  is  conducted 
away  again  by  the  ramifications  of  the  veins,  the  arterial  blood  los- 
ing oxygen  and  taking  up  carbonic  acid  during  it9  passage,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  other  tissues  also. 

Regarding  the  composition  of  the  muscular  tissue,  it  may  be  simply 
noted  that  the  tissue  itself  is  composed  mainly  of  albuminoid  material 
(cell-contents)  and  of,  the  substance  of  the  connective  tissue,  which  is, 
like  the  albuminoids,  composed  mainly  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen,  and  in  much  the  same  proportions.  Besides  this,  the 
blood  and  lymph  permeate  the  muscular  tissue  throughout,  and  cer- 
tain non-nitrogenous  substances,  mainly  glycogen,  a  substance  resem- 
bling starch  or  dextrine  in  composition  and  properties,  are  stored  up 
in  the  muscular  tissue,  and  always  found  to  be  present.  Certain  other 
simple  compounds  containing  nitrogen  are  also  present,  and  are  con- 
sidered to  be  decomposition  products  of  the  more  complex  albuminoids. 
When  the  muscular  contraction  takes  place,  mechanical  force  may  be 
exerted  which  is  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  force  stored  up  as 
potential  chemical  energy  in  the  materials  which  serve  as  the  fuel  ma- 
terial This  potential  energy  is  set  free  or  rendered  active  by  the 
chemical  processes  which  there  take  place,  and  appears  as  work,  as 
sensible  heat,  or  as  electrical  disturbances. 

Before  we  inquire  as  to  the  nature  of  these  chemical  processes,  it 
will  be  of  advantage  to  glance  briefly  at  the  results  of  important  in- 
vestigations which  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  as  these  form  the 
only  safe  data  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the  tenability  of  any  theory. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt  a  full  reference  to  the  mass 
of  investigations  and  experiments  which  have  been  published,  and 
which  bear  on  the  topic  under  discussion.f  We  shall  therefore  simply 
notice  the  principal  facts  which  have  been  established  as  the  results 
of  those  investigations,  and  which  are  most  pertinent  to  the  matter  in 
hand. 

The  experimental  researches  on  this  subject  may  be  classified  under 
four  heads :   1.  The  examination  of  the  muscular  tissue  itself  before 

*  This  Table  baa  been  found  hi  man  at  abont  6,000  to  8,000  grammes  per  square  cen- 
timetre of  cross-section  of  muscle  (85  to  1 14  pounds  per  square  incb)  for  tbe  maximum 
for  Yoluntary  oontraction.  It  is  of  course  erident  tbat  the  intensitjr  of  the  force  exerted 
yaries  with  the  kind  and  degree  of  excitation,  so  tbat  too  much  dependence  must  not  be 
plaoed  on  anjr  particular  values  thus  obtained.  Thejr  simplj  give  an  approximate  raiue 
for  ordinary  muscular  activitj. 

f  Quite  full  references  maj  be  found  in  tbe  excellent  and  quite  recent  text-books  of 
F.  Hoppe43ejler,  ^  Pbjsiologische  Obemie,"  and  of  A.  Gamgee,  '*  Physiological  Chemistry 
of  the  Animal  Body.** 
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and  after  mnsoular  aotion.  2.  The  examination  and  comparison  of  the 
blood  coming  to  the  muscle,  and  that  leaving  it,  daring  rest  and  exer- 
tion. 8.  The  examination  of  the  gases  given  off  or  absorbed  by  the 
active  mnscle  after  excision  from  the  animal,  and  under  the  influence 
of  artificial  irritation.  4.  The  influence  of  continuous  muscular  exer- 
tion on  the  respired  gases  and  on  the  waste  products  of  excretion. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  changes  in  the  muscular  tissue,  it  has  been 
noticed  that  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  muscles  is  increased  or  the 
proportion  of  solids  diminished  by  work,  the  amount  of  substances 
soluble  in  water  is  diminished  and  the  amount  soluble  in  alcohol  in* 
creased ;  and  particularly  that  glycogen  disappears  and  sugar  is  in- 
creased (the  latter  probably  as  a  product  of  fermentation  at  the  expense 
of  the  glycogen). 

2.  Changes  produced  in  the  blood  are  for  the  most  part  difficult  to 
trace  with  certainty  ;  but,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  blood  coming 
from  the  active  muscle  contains  more  carbonic  acid  and  less  oxygen 
than  that  coming  from  the  resting  muscle  ;  and,  further,  that  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  increased  in  greaW  proportion  than  the  oxygen  is  dimin- 
ished.   We  shall  recur  to  this  later. 

8.  Investigations  into  the  changes  which  occur  in  gaseous  atmos- 
pheres surrounding  an  excised  muscle  made  to  contract  under  the  infla- 
ence  of  electricity  are  interesting  and  instructive.  O.  Liebig  found  that 
the  excised  muscle  gave  off  carbonic  acid  and  took  up  oxygen,  but 
that  muscular  contraction  took  place  also  when  the  surrounding  atmos 
phere  contained  no  oxygen,  carbonic  acid  being  given  off,  however, 
in  this  latter  case  also.  Later  observers  confirmed  these  observations, 
and  Matteucci  considered,  from  bis  experiments  in  the  same  direction, 
that  the  carbonic  acid  was  not  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  but  from  oxygen  held  in  some  form 
of  combination  in  the  muscular  tissue  itself.  Herrmann  found  that  a 
portion  even  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  from  the  air  was  absorbed  in 
consequence  of  incipient  putrefactions. 

4.  Investigations  under  the  fourth  head,  as  to  the  effect  of  mus- 
cular exertion  on  the  general  relations  of  respiration  and  excretion, 
have  been  very  elaborate  and  very  numerous.  Pettenkofer  and  Yoit, 
Ludwig  and  Sczelkow,  and  others,  have  investigated  the  relations  of 
carbonic  acid  and  water  given  off  to  food  and  oxygen  consumed  as  in- 
fluenced by  muscular  exertion.  Their  investigations  have  shown  that 
the  oxygen  consumed  and  carbonic  acid  and  water  given  off  are  largely 
increased  by  muscular  exertion.  This  had  been  noticed  as  a  genend 
fact  by  Lavoisier  a  half -century  or  so  earlier,  but  the  experiments  of 
the  above-named  investigators  were  carried  on  with  a  care  and  thor- 
oughness which  left  little  to  be  wished  for  in  that  direction. 

Whether  the  subject  of  the  experiment  be  kept  on  a  constant  diet 
during  both  work  and  repose,  or  whether  it  be  allowed  to  eat  and  drink 
according  to  desire,  or  even  if  no  food  be  permitted  during  the  experi- 
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ment^  the  general  fact  remains  the  same,  that  the  quantitieiB  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water  eliminated  during  work  are  much  greater  than  during 
rest,  in  many  cases  the  ratio  being  as  high  as  two  to  one.  It  is  also 
found  that  the  oxygen  taken  up,  though  increased  during  muscular 
exercise,  Is  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  carbonic  acid  eliminated. 
The  result  is,  that  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  oxygen  consumed  to  the 
Tolume  of  carbonic  acid  eliminated,  which  is  normally  somewhat  less 
than  unity,  tends  to  approach  unity  during  muscular  work.  It  should 
be  here  remarked  that  investigations  dealing  with  total  respired  gases, 
although  doubtless  in  the  main  reliable,  are  not  without  certain  de- 
fects. If  we  could  be  certain  that  muscular  exercise  left  all  other 
organic  functions  unaffected,  we  could  safely  attribute  the  observed 
changes  to  the  muscular  contraction  alone.  But  such  is  probably  not 
the  case.  The  functions  of  organs  are  influenced  by  the  activity  of 
others,  and  hence  the  changes  noticed  in  products  of  elimination  or  in 
the  consumption  of  oxygen  can  not  with  safety  be  attributed  solely  to 
the  muscular  work  performed,  as  these  substances  are  consumed  or 
produced  by  the  combined  activity  of  all  the  living  tissues  of  the  or- 
ganism. Hence  the  value  of  the  corroborative  testimony  of  the  other 
methods  of  investigation  noticed  above. 

The  influence  of  muscular  exertion  on  the  elimination  of  nitrogen 
has  also  received  much  attention,  inasmuch  as  the  nitrogen  eliminated 
(mainly  in  the  form  of  urea  by  the  kidneys)  may  be  taken  as  a  measure 
of  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  food  or  tissue  decomposed  in  the  organ- 
ism. The  influence,  then,  of  muscular  exertion  on  the  excretion  of 
nitrogen  is  of  importance  as  showing  also  its  influence  on  the  decom- 
position of  albuminoids  (foods  or  tissues).  The  results  of  the  numer- 
ous investigations  on  this  subject  have  been  somewhat  at  variance. 
Many  have  found  no  material  increase  in  the  elimination  of  nitrogen 
daring  muscular  exertion ;  others  find  a  slight  increase,  but  not  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  any  immediate  relation  of  the  nitrogen  eliminated  to 
the  work  performed.  Passing  over  the  work  of  earlier  investigators, 
we  will  consider  briefly  the  results  of  some  of  the  later  investigators. 
Voit  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  careful  and  exact  experiments  ex- 
tending over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  he  determined  that 
the  increase  in  elimination  of  nitrogen  during  muscular  exertion  is 
very  slight ;  thai  it  bears  no  constant  relation  to  the  work  done^  and  is 
more  influenced  by  diet  than  by  work.  Fick  and  Wislicenus  made  an 
ascent  of  the  Faulhom  in  the  Alps,  with  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  albuminoids  being  the  fuel-material 
for  muscular  power.  They  estimated  the  mechanical  work  necessary 
to  raise  their  own  bodies  through  the  vertical  distance  to  which  they 
ascended.  They  then  calculated  the  amount  of  albuminoids  necessary 
to  produce  so  much  force  by  its  combustion.  They  determined  experi- 
mentally the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  their  excreta  during  the  period  of 
the  ascent,  and,  having  taken  no  nitrogenous  food  during  that  period. 
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they  were  enabled  to  estimate  what  relation  the  albuminoid  deoompo- 
sition  bore  to  the  amount  necessary  to  supply  the  power  for  the  ascent. 
By  this  method  they  demonstrated  that  the  whole  amount  of  albumi- 
noid material  decomposed  during  the  ascent,  even  if  completely  oxid- 
ized to  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  nitrogen  (instead  of  yielding  its  nitro- 
gen in  the  form  of  urea,  as  is  actually  the  case),  would  produce  less  than 
half  the  force  necessary  to  raise  their  bodies  through  the  yertical  height 
to  wUch  they  ascended.  Thus  it  is  shown  that  the  amount  of  ian» 
represented  by  the  actual  decomposition  of  albuminoids  during  work 
is  by  no  means  adequate  to  account  for  the  work  done,  even  supposmg 
that  all  the  nitrogenous  material  decomposed  in  the  body  went  for  that 
purpose,  and  that  no  other  muscular  work  were  performed  during  the 
ascent  than  the  mere  lifting  of  such  a  weight  to  the  giyen  height. 
Both  these  suppositions  are  evidently  incorrect,  as  the  nitrogen  is  elimi- 
nated in  almost  equal  quantities  when  no  voluntary  muscular  action  is 
exerted,  and  the  muscular  work,  voluntary  and  involuntary  (lungs, 
heart,  etc.),  on  such  a  trip,  would  evidently  far  exceed  that  necessary 
for  the  simple  elevation  of  a  dead  weight  to  a  specified  height. 

Experiments  conducted  by  Dr.  Parkes  on  two  soldiers  proved  that 
a  small  increase  of  nitrogen  elimination  was  produced,  and  also,  that 
this  increased  elimination  of  nitrogen  may  extend  for  many  days  after 
the  exercise  has  ceased. 

Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  in  an  elaborate  and  thorough  investigation  on 
the  pedestrian  Weston,  found  a  decided  increase  in  the  nitrogen  elimi- 
nated during  work  ;  also,  a  decided  increase  in  the  ratio  of  nitrc^en 
eliminated  to  that  taken  in  with  the  food.  The  value  of  his  results  is 
somewhat  impaired  for  our  present  purpose,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  influence  of  muscular  exertion  simply,  because  the  condition  of  the 
subject  during  the  working  period  was  not  such  as  was  favorable  ioft 
a  fair  test.  His  appetite  fell  off  ;  he  slept  poorly  ;  was  extremely  nerv- 
ous and  irritable  much  of  the  time  ;  became  at  times  much  exhausted 
and  prostrated  even  to  nausea.  When  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
state  and  of  an  exhausted  condition  on  the  functions  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, it  will  be  evident  that  deductions  as  to  the  effect  of  muscular 
exertion  alone  would  in  this  instance  be  open  to  doubt.  Dr.  Pavys 
experiments  on  the  same  pedestrian  indicated  also  an  increase  in  die 
nitrogen  elimination,  but  only  a  slight  increase  as  compared  with 
Dr.  Flint's  results. 

What,  then,  seems  tolerably  certain  is,  that  muscular  exertion  in- 
creases the  nitrogen  elimination  but  slightly,  and  perhaps  only  very 
slightly,  so  long  as  the  muscular  system  is  moderately  exercised  and  not 
overtCKced,  And,  indeed,  the  pertinent  question  here  would  seem  to  be, 
*'  Is  the  normal  muscular  action  accompanied  with  any  elimination  of 
nitrogen  showing  a  decided  relation  of  the  work  done  to  the  nitrogen 
eliminated  ?  "  and  not  "  Is  the  excessive  and  exhaustive  exertion  of  the 
muscles  accompanied  with  any  increase  of  nitrogen  elimination  ?** 
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Haying  thus  glanced  at  some  of  the  more  important  experimental 
results  bearing  on  this  subject,  let  us  return  to  the  consideration  of 
the  two  questions  preyiously  enunciated.  First,  then,  ''  What  is  the 
fuel-material  for  muscular  force  ?  is  it  albuminoid  and  nitrogenous,  or 
is  it  non-nitrogenous  ? ''  That  it  is  not  essentially  nitrogenous  will  ap- 
pear from  the  experiments  last  described,  for  if  such  were  the  case  we 
should  find  nitrogen  eliminated  in  much  greater  quantities  during  mus- 
cular work  than  during  rest,  which  is  not  the  case.  The  material  which 
supplies  the  force  by  its  decomposition  must,  then,  be  mainly  non-nitro* 
genous.  Here,  again,  are  various  possibilities.  Fats,  sugars,  glycogen, 
are  all  non-nitrogenous,  and  we  have  next  to  inquire  whether  the  fuel- 
material  be  fats,  sugars,  or  glycogen.  The  facts  above  stated  of  the 
constant  occurrence  of  glycogen  in  the  muscular  tissues,  and  its  dis- 
appearance in  part  during  muscular  exercise,  suggest  at  once  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  substance  being  a  f uel-materiaL  We  shall  obtain  light 
on  this  question  from  the  facts  regarding  the  influence  of  muscular 
exertion  on  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  expired  to  that  of 
the  oxygen  taken  up.  The  three  principal  classes  of  foods  consumed 
in  the  animal  body  are  the  fats,  carbohydrates  (starch,  sugars,  glyco- 
gen, etc.),  and  nitrogenous  substances.  For  the  present  purpose  it 
may  be  considered  that  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  are  ultimately  con- 
verted into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  that  the  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances are  ultimately  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  urea. 
The  nitrogenous  foods  are  usually  subdivided  into  albuminoids  proper, 
and  substances  not  albuminoids.  All  these  nitrogenous  substances  are 
composed  mainly  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  and 
usually  also  sulphur,  in  proportions  which  vary  with  different  sub- 
stances, but  within  very  narrow  limits.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
therefore,  it  will  be  permissible  to  take  a  certain  average  composition 
to  represent  the  entire  class,  and  the  deductions  will  apply  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  to  the  nitrogenous  foods  as  a  body.  For  the  sake  of 
easy  comparison  we  may  also  represent  this  average  composition  by  a 
formula  which  may  be  considered  as  representative  of  the  class  ;  e.  g., 
C,^,H,,,N„0^,S.  If  we  now  consider  this  to  be  oxidized  to  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  urea  (and  the  sulphur  to  be  oxidized  to  SO,,  as  would 
be  the  case  in  the  formation  of  a  sulphate),  we  might  represent  the  pro- 
cess by  the  following  equation  : 

C,«H„,N„0,,S  -^  2990  =  124CO,  +  75H,0  +  19CON,H,  -h  SO,. 

AlbnmftwMa,  •to,  Una. 

This  would  give  248  volumes  CO,  produced  for  299  volumes  of 
oxygen  taken  up,  or  a  ratio  of  \W  =  0*83. 

If  we  consider  the  fats,  and  take  stearine  as  a  fair  example  of  this 
class,  we  should  have  for  such  an  equation — 

C,,H„,0.  +  1630  =  57CO,  -h  55H,0. 

StflwiM. 

or  the  ratio  of  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  would  be  \^ 
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=  0*70.  Other  natural  fats  would  give  results  differing  little  from 
this  ratio. 

The  carbohydrates,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  relatiyely  more  oxy- 
gen than  the  other  classes  of  foods,  and  contain  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
in  just  such  proportions  as  exist  in  water.  Hence  by  their  oxidation 
just  enough  oxygen  must  be  consumed  to  convert  the  carbon  to  car- 
bonic-acid gas,  e.  g. : 

C,H„0,  -f.  120  =  6C0,  -f-  6H.0. 

Olyoogten. 

C.H.,0,  +  120  =  6C.0  +  5H.0. 

Or»p*>iiigar. 

The  ratio  is  hence  1  for  all  this  class,  since  the  carbonic  acid  formed 
is  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  additional  oxygen  consumed.  It  follows, 
then,  that  the  oxidation  in  the  organism  of  carbohydrates  would  tend 

CO 

to  cause  the  ratio  — sr—  to  approach  unity.  The  extensive  investiga- 
tions of  Regnault  and  Reiset  on  small  animals  have  shown  that  with 
carbohydrate  food  the  ratio  does  approach  unity,  sometimes  almost 
attaining  it,  though  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  entirely  the 
decomposition  of  fats  and  albuminoids  in  the  organism,  and  hence  the 
ratio  is  kept  below  that  figure. 

So,  also,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  tendency  of  muscular  exertion 
is  to  increase  this  ratio  and  cause  it  to  approach  unity.  The  evidence, 
then,  seems  to  point  with  tolerable  conclusiveness  to  the  fact  that  the 
imtnediate  fuel-material  is  mainly  non-nitrogenous  and  carbohydrate 
in  its  character.*  To  what  extent  this  supply  of  carbohydrates  is  de- 
rived from  the  glycogen  of  the  muscles,  to  what  extent  from  sugars 
absorbed  from  digestion,  or  produced  from  the  glycogen  of  the  liver, 
is  not  yet  established  with  sufficient  accuracy,  though  the  participa- 
tion of  the  muscle-glycogen  is  hard  to  doubt. 

We  have  said  the  immediate  fuel-material  is  apparently  carbohy- 
drates, for  the  possibility  still  remains  that  this  carbohydrate  material 
may  itself  be  in  part  derived  from  albuminoids.  It  is  certiun  that  the 
liver-glycogen  is  in  great  part,  possibly  entirely,  derived  from  albu- 
minoids. Parke's  experiments,  above  mentioned,  showing  a  continu- 
ous elimination  of  increased  quantities  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  urea 

*  It  will,  I  think,  be  evident  that  tbe  widely  entertained  thcoiy  of  Herrmann,  r^ard- 
ing  the  chemical  processes  taking  place  daring  muscular  action,  is  not  contradicted  hj  the 
considerations  here  advanced.  According  to  this  theory,  a  complex  nitrogenous  substance 
of  the  muscular  tissue  is  decomposed  during  muscular  activity  with  evolution  of  carfoonic 
acid,  and  other  non-nitrogenous  residues,  together  with  a  simpler  nitrogenous  substance 
which  is  supposed  again  to  unite  with  other  (non-nitrogenous)  matter  to  form  tbe  origi- 
nal compound,  which  may  be  again  decomposed  during  contraction.  This  still  leaves  tiie 
non-nitrogenous  matter  the  fuel-material,  but  assumes  it  to  be  stored  up  in  tbe  form  of  a 
combination  with  a  complex  nitrogenous  substance  which  then  yields  it  again  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  This  theory  lies  too  far  in  the  field  of  speculation  for  its 
discussion  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article. 
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iat  days  after  continued  mnsonlar  exertion,  would  be  in  harmony  with 
such  an  origin,  as  they  might  indicate  a  gradual  replacement  of  glyco- 
gen consumed,  at  the  expense  of  albuminoid  material  with  elimination 
of  urea  as  a  a  waste  product.  Sugars  (grape-sugar  and  maltose)  ab- 
sorbed from  digestion  or  formed  from  liyer-glycogen,  are  doubtless 
consumed  in  the  tissues  and  organs  and  assist  in  producing  animal 
heat.  Whether  muscular  tissue  consumes  these  sugars  in  greater  quan- 
tity than  other  tissues  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  certainty. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  question  as  to  the  nature  of  this  de- 
composition to  which  we  hare  alluded  as  oxidation.  This  question  is 
still  contested.  The  older  theory  is  that  the  oxygen,  taken  up  by  the 
blood,  is  giyen  up  in  the  form  of  active  oxygen,  or  ozone,  and  by  its 
energetic  oxidizing  power  bums  up  or  oxidizes  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen of  the  fuel-material,  with  formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

The  newer  theory  is  that  the  decomposition  processes  are  essen- 
tially f ermentatiye  in  their  character ;  that  under  the  influence  of 
appropriate  ferments  the  substances  combine  with  water,  splitting  up 
into  simpler  and  simpler  products  with  evolution  of  heat  or  force,  as 
is  the  case  with  all  fermentative  changes.  The  oxygen  present  in  the 
arterial  blood  gives  these  processes  the  character  of  fermentative 
changes  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  ;  secondary  oxidation  takes  place, 
as  in  putrefaction  in  presence  of  air,  the  final  products  being  mainly* 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  as  also  is  the  case  in  putrefactive  processes. 

Some  of  the  objections  raised  to  the  older  theory  are  that  we  know 
of  no  similar  changes  produced  by  ozone  in  watery  solutions,  such  as 
exist  in  the  animal  organism ;  that  the  oxygen  obtained  from  the  arte- 
rial blood  under  the  air-pump  contains  no  ozone.  Also  certain  com- 
pounds are  found  in  the  blood  and  tissues  which  are  essentially  deox- 
idized products,  which  could  not  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  presence 
of  ozone,  but  the  presence  of  which  accords  with  the  supposed  fermen- 
tative character/of  the  processes  (Hoppe-Seyler).  The  fact  that  the 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  contracting  muscle  is  in  great  part 
independent  of  the  presence  of  oxygen  at  the  time  would  harmonize 
also  with  such  a  fermentative  character  of  the  changes,  as  carbonic 
acid  is  the  product  of  many  fermentative  changes  out  of  the  presence 
of  oxygen,  as,  for  example,  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar. 
Matteucci's  supposed  storing  up  of  oxygen  in  some  form  of  combina- 
tion in  the  tissues  would  then  be  interpreted  rather  as  the  storing  up 
of  fermentable  substances  (like  glycogen)  rich  in  oxygen.  The  com- 
bustion theory,  on  the  other  hand,  would  seem  to  demand  that  the  evo- 
lution of  carbonic  acid  and  consumption  of  oxygen  should  be  simul- 
taneous, which  is  apparently  contradicted  by  the  experiments  of  G. 
Liebig,  Matteucci,  and  others  above  mentioned.  It  would  exceed  our 
.limits  to  enter  more  fully  into  a  discussion  of  these  two  opposing 
theories.  The  conflict  between  them  is  still  in  progress,  and  new  evi- 
dence is  constantly  accumulating.  Both  theories  agree  in  this,  that 
TOL.  xxnr. — 26  ^  , 
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the  material  which  by  its  decomposition  produces  the  force  for  mus- 
cular  work  is  finally  decomposed,  with  evolution  mainly  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  They  differ  in  their  views  of  the  nature  of  the  process 
and  the  steps  by  which  these  ultimate  products  are  obtained. 

We  have  here  endeavored  to  show  briefly  what  has  been  gained  in 
comparatively  recent  times  by  the  growth  of  knowledge  in  regard  to 
the  source  of  muscular  power.  Let  us  attempt  a  brief  summary  of  the 
main  points  brought  forward  in  the  preceding  discussion  :  1.  The 
source  of  muscular  energy  is  in  the  chemical  decomposition  of  certain 
substances,  which  is  accompanied  with  a  release  of  energy.  2.  The 
muscular  contraction  produces  a  greatly  increased  production  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  and  an  increased  consumption  of  oxygen,  in  the 
general  respiration.  To  what  extent  this  is  due  to  the  mere  muscular 
contraction,  to  what  extent  to  the  influence  of  muscular  exercise  on 
other  functions,  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  certainty.  8.  The  ex- 
cised muscle,  when  caused  to  contract,  gives  off  carbonic  acid,  and  this 
action  is  in  great  part  independent  of  a  simultaneous  absorption  of 
oxygen.  4.  The  blood  coming  from  the  contracting .  muscle  con- 
tains more  carbonic  acid  and  less  oxygen  than  that  coming  from  the 
resting  muscle,  and  less  oxygen  than  that  coming  to  the  contracting 
muscle.  5.  The  ratio  of  carbonic  acid  given  off  to  oxygen  taken 
up  is  increased  by  muscular  exertion.  6.  The  nitrogen  elimination 
is  but  slightly  increased  during  muscular  exertion.  No  considerable 
amount  of  nitrogenous  muscular  tissue  is  consumed.  7.  The  imme- 
diate fuel-material  is  mainly  non-nitrogenous  and  carbohydrate  in  its 
character,  probably  in  part  at  least  derived  from  the  muscle-glyoo- 
gen,  and  perhaps  from  some  other  substances  stored  in  some  manner 
in  the  muscular  tissue,  possibly  also  to  some  extent  from  sugars  con- 
veyed to  the  tissues  by  the  blood.  8.  It  is  not  certain  to  what 
extent  this  glycogen  or  other  non-nitrogenous  fuel-material  is  derived 
from  nitrogenous  or  albuminoid  material  during  rest  or  repose  of  the 
muscles,  but  such  an  origin,  for  a  portion  at  least  of  the  fuel-material, 
has  some  evidence  in  its  favor.  9.  The  nature  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  this  fuel-material  is  as  yet  an  unsettled  matter.  The  older 
theory  of  direct  oxidation  has  been  to  a  great  extent  replaced  by  the 
more  modem  theory  of  fermentative  decomposition,  i.  e.,  splitting  up 
by  combination  with  water  into  simpler  products  with  an  accompany- 
ing release  of  energy,  and  this  process  followed  by  secondary  oxida- 
tions exerted  by  the  oxygen  of  the  blood.  Satisfactory  experimental 
evidence  for  deciding  with  respect  to  these  theories  as  yet  f wis  us. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  well,  however,  to  recollect  that  at  best  the  ques- 
tions touched  upon  are  but  secondary  to  the  more  fundamental  question 
tipon  which  no  investigation  has  as  yet  thrown  even  the  most  dim  and 
feeble  light,  viz.,  "  What  is  muscular  force  ?  **  It  seems  impossible 
to  conceive  how  a  collection  of  cells  with  thin,  elastic  walls,  and  filled 
witii  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  mass,  can  contract  in  such  a  way  as  to  mani- 
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feat  the  power  familiar  to  us  as  muscular  force.  We  are  here  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  same  difficulties  that  meet  us  whenever  we  at- 
tempt to  explore  the  mysterious  physics  and  chemistry  of  liying  mat- 
ter. The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  account  for  the  peculiar 
selective  power  of  the  living  cells  of  the  rootlets  of  plants,  to  explain 
the  selective  action  of  the  gland-cells  of  the  kidneys  which  act  partly 
according  to  laws  of  transudation  and  diffusion,  and  partly  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  laws,  have  given  us  no  satisfaction  on  those  points.  And 
it  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  essential  functions  of  other  living 
tissues — all  are  carried  on  under  the  influence  of  the  peculiar  and  un- 
comprehended  properties  of  living  matter. 

We  have  gained,  and  are  constantly  gaining,  valuable  knowledge 
as  to  very  many  of  the  processes  taking  place  in  the  living  body,  but 
as  to  the  processes  which  take  place  in  the  truly  living  cells  of  gland, 
muscle,  brain,  or  nerve,  we  are  in  almost  complete  darkness.  At  the 
doors  of  these  most  refined  and  mysterious  of  Nature's  laboratories,  we 
must  lay  down  our  rude  tools  and  methods,  and  confess  to  ourselves 
that  "  thus  far  and  no  farther  "  may  we  hope  to  press  our  eager  search 
for  truth* 


IDIOSYNCRASY. 

By  Pbofessob  GRANT  ALLEN 

EYEBY  man  is,  in  the  true  Greek  sense  of  the  term,  an  idiosyn- 
crasy. He  is  a  syncrasis^  because  he  derives  all  his  attributes, 
physical  or  mental,  from  two  parents,  or  four  grandparents,  or  eight 
great-grandparents,  and  so  forth.  But  at  the  same  time  he  is  an  idio- 
9yncras%8j  because  that  particular  mixture  is  eminently  unlikely  ever 
to  have  occurred  before,  or  ever  to  occur  again,  even  in  his  own  broth- 
ers or  sisters.  That  he  is  and  can  be  at  birth  nothing  more  than  such 
a  cr<zsisy  that  he  can  not  conceivably  contain  anything  more,  on  the 
mental  side  at  least,  than  was  contained  in  his  antecedents,  is  the 
thesis  which  this  paper  sets  out  to  maintain. 

Take  a  thousand  red  beans  and  a  thousand  white  beans  ;  shake 
them  all  up  in  a  bag  together  for  five  minutes,  and  then  pour  them 
oat  in  a  square  space  on  a  billiard-table  just  big  enough  to  contain 
them  in  a  layer  one  deep.  Each  time  you  do  so,  your  product  will  be 
the  same  in  general  outline  and  appearance :  it  will  be  a  quadrangular 
figure  composed  of  beans,  having  throughout  the  same  approximate 
thickness.  But  it  will  be  a  mixture  of  red  beans  and  white  in  a  cer- 
tain order ;  and  the  chances  against  the  same  order  occurring  twice 
will  be  very  great  indeed.  Make  the  beans  ten  thousand  of  each  so 
as  to  cover  the  table  ten  deep,  and  the  chance  of  getting  the  same 
order  twice  decreases  proportionately.    Make  them  a  hundred  thou- 
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Band  each,  and  it  becomes  infinitesimal.  Ton  haye  practically  each 
time  not  only  a  syncraaU  but  an  idiost/neraHs  as  well. 

Now,  a  human  being  is  the  prodact  of  innumerable  elements^ 
derived  directly  from  two  parents,  and  indirectly  from  an  infinity  oi 
earlier  ancestors  ;  elements  not  of  two  orders  only,  but  of  infinite  oi^ 
ders  ;  combined  together,  apparently,  not  on  the  principle  of  both  con- 
tributing equally  to  each  part,  but  of  a  sort  of  struggle  between  the 
two  for  the  mastery  in  each  part.  Here,  elements  deriyed  from  the 
father's  side  seem  to  carry  the  day ;  there,  again,  elements  deriyed 
from  the  mother's  side  gain  the  yictory ;  and  yonder,  once  more,  a 
compromise  has  been  arriyed  at  between  the  two,  so  that  the  offspring 
in  that  particular  part  is  a  mean  of  his  paternal  and  maternal  antece- 
dents. Under  such  circumstances,  absolute  equality  of  result  in  any 
two  cases  is  almost  inconceiyable.  It  would  imply  absolute  equality 
of  conditions  between  myriads  of  jarring  and  adyerse  elements,  sndi 
as  we  neyer  actually  find  in  nature,  and  such  as  we  can  hardly  belieye 
possible  under  any  actual  concrete  circumstances. 

The  case  of  twins  comes  nearer  to  such  exact  equality  of  condi- 
tions than  any  other  T^th  which  we  are  acquainted.  Here,  the  yary- 
ing  health  and  yigor  of  the  two  parents,  or  the  difference  between  their 
respectiye  functional  actiyities  at  two  giyen  times,  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum  ;  and  we  get  in  many  instances  a  yery  close  similarity  in- 
deed. Yet  eyen  among  twins,  the  offspring  of  the  same  father  and 
mother,  produced  at  the  same  moment  of  time,  there  are  always  at 
least  some  differences,  mental  and  physical ;  while  the  differences  are 
occasionally  yery  great.  A  competent  obseryer,  who  knew  the  Siamese 
twins,  informed  me  that  differences  of  disposition  were  quite  marked 
in  their  case,  where  training  and  after-circumstances  could  have  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  them,  inasmuch  as  both  must  haye  been 
subjected  to  all  but  absolutely  identical  conditions  of  life  throughout 
One  was  described  as  taciturn  and  morose,  the  other  as  liyely  and 
good-humored.  Whether  anything  of  the  same  sort  has  been  noticed 
in  the  pair  of  negro  girls  called  the  Two-headed  Nightingale,  I  do 
not  know,  but,  to  judge  from  their  photographs,  there  would  seem  to 
be  some  distinct  physical  diyersities  in  height  and  feature.  We  can 
only  account  for  these  diyersities  in  twins  generally  by  supposing  that 
in  that  intimate  intermixture  of  elements  deriyed  from  one  or  other 
parent,  which  we  haye  learned  from  Darwin,  Spencer,  and  Gralton,  takes 
place  in  eyery  impregnation  of  an  oyum,  slightly  different  results  haye 
occurred  in  one  case  and  in  the  other.  To  use  Darwin's  phraseology, 
some  gemmules  of  the  paternal  side  haye  here  ousted  some  gemmnles 
of  the  maternal  side,  or  vice  versa ;  to  use  Mr.  Spencer's  (which  to 
my  judgment  seems  preferable),  the  polarities  of  one  physiolo^cal 
unit  haye  here  carried  the  day  oyer  those  of  another. 

But  why  under  such  nearly  identical  conditions  should  there  be 
such  diyersity  of  result?    Let  us  answer  the  question  by  another : 
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Why,  with  a  thousand  red  and  a  thousand  white  balls,  shaken  togeth- 
er with  an  equal  energy  by  a  machine  (if  you  will),  and  poured  out 
on  our  billiard-table,  should  there  be  a  similar  diversity  ?  The  fact 
is,  you  can  not  get  absolute  identity  of  conditions  in  any  two  cases. 
Imagine  yourself  mixing  two  fluids  together  with  a  spoon,  as  regularly 
as  you  choose ;  can  you  possibly  make  the  currents  in  the  two  exactly 
alike  twice  running  ?  And  here  in  the  case  of  humanity  you  have  not 
to  deal  with  simple  red  beans  or  with  simple  fluids,  but  with  very  com- 
plex gemmules  or  very  complex  physiological  units. 

If  even  in  twins  we  can  not  expect  perfect  similarity,  still  less  can 
we  expect  it  in  mere  ordinary  brothers  and  sisters.  Here,  innumerable 
minor  physiological  conditions  of  either  parent  may  affect  the  result 
in  infinite  ways.  Not,  indeed,  that  there  is  any  sufficient  reason  for 
supposing  passing  states  of  health  and  so  forth  directly  to  impress 
themselves  iqK>n  the  heredity  of  the  offspring ;  but  one  can  readily 
understand  that,  in  a  process  which  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  ele- 
ments, small  varieties  of  external  circumstances  may  vastly  alter  the 
nature  of  the  result.  Shake  the  bag  of  beans  once,  and  you  get  one 
arrangement ;  shake  it  once  more,  and  you  get  another  and  very  dif- 
ferent one.  To  this  extent,  and  to  this  extent  only,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
chance  in  the  true  sense  enters  into  the  composition  of  an  individual- 
ity. The  possible  elements  which  may  go  to  make  up  the  mental  con- 
stitution of  any  person  are  (as  I  shall  try  to  show)  strictly  limited  to 
all  those  elements,  actual  or  latent,  which  exist  in  the  two  persons  of 
his  parents  ;  but  the  particular  mixture  of  those  elements  which  will 
come  out  in  him — the  number  to  be  selected  and  the  number  to  be 
rejected  out  of  all  the  possible  combinations — will  depend  upon  that 
minute  interaction  of  small  physical  causes,  working  unseen,  which  we 
properly  designate  by  the  convenient  name  of  chance.  In  this  sense, 
it  is  not  a  chance  that  William  Jones,  the  son  of  two  English  parents, 
is  bom  an  Englishman  in  physique  and  mental  peculiarities,  rather 
than  a  Chinese  or  a  negro  ;  nor  is  it  a  chance  that  he  is  bom  essentially 
a  compound  of  his  ancestors  on  the  Jones  side  and  on  the  Brown  side, 
but  it  is  a  chance  that  he  is  born  a  boy  rather  than  a  girl ;  and  it  is 
a  chance  that  he  is  bom  himself  rather  than  his  brother  John  or  his 
brother  Thomas.  If  we  knew  all,  we  could  point  out  exactly  why  this 
result  and  not  any  other  result  occurred  just  there  and  then  ;  but,  as 
we  do  not  know  all,  we  fairly  say  that  the  result  is  in  so  far  a  chance 
one.  And,  even  if  we  knew  all,  we  should  still  be  justified  in  using 
the  same  language,  for  it  marks  a  real  difference  in  causation.  Will- 
iam Jones  is  an  Englishman  and  a  Jones-Brown  strictly  in  virtue  of 
his  being  the  son  of  Henry  Jones  and  Mary  Brown  ;  but  so  are  all  his 
brothers  and  {mutatis  tmUandis)  his  sisters  too.  He  is  himself,  and 
not  one  of  his  brothers  or  his  sisters,  in  virtue  of  certain  minute  mo- 
lecular arrangements,  occurring  between  certain  elements  for  the  most 
part  essentially  identical  with  the  elements  which  went  to  make  up 
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the  other  members  of  bis  family.  To  be  metaphorical  once  more,  one 
may  say  that  a  Robinson  differs  from  a  Jones  because  he  is  a  mixture 
of  brown  peas  and  white  peas  ;  whereas  one  Jones  differs  from  another 
in  being  a  particular  mixture  of  red  beans  and  black  beans,  differently 
arranged  in  each  case. 

Next  after  the  similarity  between  brothers  and  sisters  or  other 
blood-relationSy  we  may  expect  to  find  the  similarity  between  the  off- 
spring of  the  same  class  in  the  same  community,  similarly  situated : 
and  this  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  the  average  identity  of  their 
several  lives.  For  example,  one  would  naturally  expect  that  our  own 
agricultural  laborers,  all  engaged  in  much  the  same  sort  of  work  and 
surrounded  by  much  the  same  sort  of  objects,  would  produce  by  in- 
termarriage very  similar  children.  Still  more  would  this  be  the  case 
among  very  homogeneous  savages,  such  as  the  Esquimaux  or  the  South 
American  Indians.  And  where  the  identity  of  pursuits  is  very  great 
on  both  sides,  and  in  all  individuals,  as  among  the  Fuegians,  the  Yed- 
dahs,  the  Andamanese,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  great  likeness  of 
physique  and  character  between  all  the  offspring. 

Conversely,  where  marriages  take  place  between  persons  of  differ- 
ent races,  or  very  differently  situated,  we  may  look  for  great  differ- 
ences between  the  offspring,  especially  when  compared  with  those  of 
marriages  between  relatively  homogeneous  persons.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  children  tend  more  or  less,  though  very  irregularly, 
to  present  a  mean  between  the  two  parents.  Thus,  to  take  the  most 
obvious  instance,  the  average  mulatto  is  half-way  as  a  rule  between 
the  negro  and  the  European,  physically  at  least,  though,  for  various 
reasons  to  be  considered  hereafter,  it  often  happens  that  he  is  more 
than  the  equal  in  intelligence  of  the  average  white.  But  even  in  the 
same  family  of  mulattoes  great  differences  exist  between  the  children. 
Some  will  be  darker,  others  lighter  ;  some  will  be  curlier-headed,  others 
straighter-haired  ;  some  will  have  prognathous  faces  and  depressed 
noses,  others  will  have  more  regular  features  and  more  prominent 
noses.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  too,  it  does  not  always  happen 
that  the  most  European  physical  type  has  the  most  European  mind: 
on  the  contrary,  high  intelligence  often  accompanies  a  very  AMcan 
physique,  while  English  features  may  be  concomitant  with  a  truly 
negro  incapacity  for  logical  reasoning,  generalization,  or  elementary 
mathematical  ideas.  It  seems  as  though  in  each  part  there  wsms  a 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  two  types :  and  the  one  type  may 
apparently  carry  the  day  in  certain  external  peculiarities,  while  the 
other  type  carries  the  day  in  the  more  intimate  arrangements  of  the 
nervous  system.  At  the  same  time,  I  can  not  myself  doubt  that  there 
must  be  a  very  intimate  connection  between  every  one  of  the  sense- 
organs  and  the  brain  ;  and  I  can  hardly  believe  that  prognathism  and 
other  like  physical  peculiarities  do  not  imply  various  correlated  nerv- 
ous facts  of  great  psychological  importance.  Though,  in  the  result- 
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ing  compromise  between  the  two  diyerse  hereditieB,  the  one  seems, 
largely  to  preyail  over  the  other  in  certain  parts,  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  there  is  not  a  minute  interrelation  between  all  the  parts  : 
and  perhaps  the  significant  fact  that  every  mulatto,  though  darker  or 
lighter,  is  at  least  brown,  not  purely  black  or  purely  white,  giyes  us 
the  best  key  to  the  true  nature  of 'the  situation. 

So  far,  I  haye  been  tacitly  but  intentionally  taking  for  granted  the 
yery  principle  which  I  set  out  to  proye,  in  order  fully  to  put  the  reader 
in  possession  of  the  required  point  of  yiew.  The  question  now  arises, 
Where  in  this  series  of  eyents  is  there  room  for  any  fresh  element  to 
come  in  ?  Can  any  man  eyer  be  anything  other  than  what  some  of 
hb  ancestors  have  been  before  him  ?  And,  if  not,  how  is  progress  or 
mental  improvement  possible?  That  men  have  as  a  matter  of  fact 
risen  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  intellectual  position  is  patent.  That 
some  races  have  outstripped  other  races  is  equally  clear.  And  that 
some  individual  men  have  surpassed  their  fellows  of  the  same  race  and 
time  is  also  obvious.  How  are  we  to  account  for  these  facts  without 
admitting  that  new  elements  do  at  sundry  times  creep  in  by  chance,  in 
the  false  and  unphilosophical  sense  of  the  word  ?  How  can  we  get  ad- 
yance  unless  we  admit  that  exceptional  children  may  be  bom  from 
time  to  time  with  brains  of  exceptional  functional  value,  wholly  un- 
caused by  antecedents  in  any  way  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  really  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  whole  history  of  mankind.  For  on  the  solution  of  the  apparent 
paradox  thus  propounded  depend  two  or  three  most  fundamental  ques- 
tions. It  is  by  this  means  alone  that  we  can  account,  first,  for  the  exist- 
ence of  great  races  like  the  Greeks  or  the  Jews.  It  is  by  this  means 
alone  that  we  can  account,  secondly,  for  genius  in  individuals.  And 
it  is  by  this  means  alone  that  we  can  account,  thirdly,  for  the  possi- 
bility of  general  progress  in  the  race.  It  is  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  question  has  so  little  engaged  the  attention  of  evolutionary  psy- 
chologists at  the  present  day. 

There  are  only  two  conceivable  ways  in  which  any  increment  of 
brain-power  can  ever  have  arisen  in  any  individual  The  one  is  the 
Darwinian  way,  by  '^spontaneous  variation ** — that  is  to  say,  by  varia- 
tions due  to  minute  physical  circumstances  affecting  the  individual  in 
the  germ.  The  other  is  the  Spencerian  way,  by  functional  increment 
— that  is  to  say,  by  the  effect  of  increased  use  and  constant  exposure 
to  varying  circumstances  during  conscious  life.  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  first  way,  if  we  look  it  clearly  in  the  face,  will  be  seen  to  be 
practically  unthinkable :  and  that  we  have  therefore  no  alternative  but 
to  accept  the  second.  Deeply  as  I  feel  the  general  importance  of  Dar- 
win's theory  of  '^ spontaneous  variation*'  (using  the  words  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  always  used  them),  it  seems  to  me  that  that  theory  can 
not  properly  be  applied  to  the  genesis  of  a  nervous  system,  or  of  any 
part  of  a  nervous  system,  and  that  in  this  case  we  must  rather  come 
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back  to  the  genesis  worked  oat  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  the  part  of 
his  "Principles  of  Psychology"  entitled  "Physical  Synthesia.** 

For  let  OS  for  a  moment  try  to  imagine  a  nervous  system  being 
producedy  or  increased  in  valacy  by  natural  selection  of  spontaneous 
variations  alone,  without  the  aid  of  functional  variations  at  alL  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  an  animal  or  a  plant  may  vary  indefinitdy  here  or 
there  in  color,  or  in  hardness  of  skin,  or  in  woodiness  of  tissues,  and 
so  forth  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  among  these  truly  "accidental'* 
variations  *  some  may  be  better  adapted  to  their  particular  environ- 
ment than  others.  But  can  we  imagine,  say,  an  eye  to  be  produced  by 
a  series  of  such  individual  accidents  ?  I  do  not  say  a  human  eye,  but 
a  simple  pigment  cell,  with  a  nerve  given  off  from  it  to  a  ganglion  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Amphioxus  f  And  if  we  can  imagine  this  (which  I 
can  not),  can  we  imagine  a  child  being  bom  into  the  world,  gifted,  I 
do  not  say  with  innumerable  faculties  never  possessed  by  his  ancestcvs, 
but  with  a  single  nerve-cell  or  nerve-fiber  more  than  they  possessed  ? 
Just  let  us  look  at  what  a  palpable  absurdity  this  notion  implies. 

Here  is  William  Jones's  head,  containing  an  average  human  brain, 
developed  on  the  same  pattern  as  his  father's  brain  (or  as  his  father's 
in  part  and  his  mother's  in  part)  :  and  here  in  a  particular  spot  in  a 
particular  convolution  of  it,  by  a  combination  of  mere  physical  cir- 
cumstances, has  arisen  a  totally  new  and  hitherto  non-existent  nerve- 
celL  Clearly,  this  is  an  acquisition  to  the  race,  by  way  of  spontaneous 
variation.  But  what  is  the  functional  use  of  this  new  nerve-cell? 
What  physical  circumstance  decides  whether  it  is  to  answer  to  a  new 
movement  in  the  left  little  finger,  or  to  a  single  creative  element  in  the 
composition  of  a  future  fugue  ?  Let  us  grant  a  little  more  :  let  us 
suppose  the  surrounding  cells  are  all  concerned  in  the  appreciation  of 
color,  or  in  the  manipulation  of  numbers.  Will  the  new  cell  in  the 
first  case  answer  to  a  new  and  hitherto  undiscovered  color  or  to  a  fur- 
ther aesthetic  pleasure  in  an  existent  color,  or  to  a  higher  synthesis  into 
which  colors  enter  as  elements  ;  or  what  in  the  second  case  will  be  its 
mathematical  value  ?  Again,  what  good  will  it  be  without  a  whole 
network  of  connecting  fibers  which  will  link  it  to  percipient  structures 
in  the  eye  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  all  the  various  higher  layers  in  the 
stratified  hierarchy  of  color-thought  elements  or  number-dealing  ele- 
ments on  the  other  hand  ?  Granted  that  one  man  in  a  hundred  was 
bom  with  one  such  new  cell  in  his  brain,  and  (setting  aside  the  ques- 
tion how  the  cell  comes  to  have  any  function  at  all)  what  are  the 

*  It  is  a  great  pity  that  to  this  day  one  ifl  always  obliged  to  employ  this  useful  tern 
with  a  caution  in  the  way  of  quotation-marks,  in  order  to  ayoid  a  supposed  philoaophkal 
scholar's-mate  from  sixth-form  critics.  ^  Accidental "  in  biology  means,  of  course,  '*  pro- 
duced by  causes  lying  outside  the  previous  vital  history  of  the  race  " ;  in  a  word,  ^  indi- 
vidual.*' Among  such  accidental  variations  survival  of  the  fittest  preserves  a  few.  But 
it  is  annoying  that  one  can  never  use  so  transparent  a  phrase  without  being  informed 
magisterially  by  a  lofty  reviewer  that  the  word  accidental  is  unphilosophical,  and  that 
nothing  ever  happens  in  nature  without  a  cause. 
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cbanoeB  tbat  that  cell  would  be  bo  connected  with  other  cells  elsewhere 
as  to  make  any  part  of  an  organized  brain  ?  Can  we  imagine  a  new 
cell  so  imported,  connected  in  rational  manners  with  hundreds  of  other 
cellfl,  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  miracle  ?  Which  is  only  a  different 
form  of  saying,  can  we  imagine  it  at  all  ? 

Bat  here,  again,  is  something  more  than  William  Jones's  head ; 
here  is,  let  us  9ay,  a  great  poet's,  or  a  great  philosopher's,  or  a  great 
mathematician's  head  ;  and  here  are  the  upholders  of  spontaneous  ya- 
riation  asking  us  to  believe,  not  that  one  cell  within  it  thus  spontane- 
ously yaried  in  the  right  direction,  but  that  a  yast  number  of  cells  and 
fibers  all  yaried  simultaneously  and  symmetrically,  so  as  to  produce  a 
harmonious  and  working  whole,  capable  of  giving  us  Othello,  or  the 
Eyokition  Theory,  or  the  Differential  Calculus.  Why,  the  thing  is 
clearly  impossible — ^impossible,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  result  of  ^^acci- 
dental "  physical  causes.  We  might  just  conceivably  imagine  one  or 
two  fibers  made  to  connect  one  or  two  hitherto  unconnected  nerve- 
cells,  though  even  here  the  probability  that  the  nerve-cells  so  connected 
were  of  heterogeneous  orders  would  be  far  greater  than  the  probability 
that  they  were  of  homogeneous  orders  ;  we  could  much  more  readily 
imagine  such  connections  resulting  in  a  potentiality  for  believing  that 
a  lobster's  tail  was  a  blue  hope  of  raspberry  watches  than  in  a  poten- 
tiality for  believing  that  water  was  composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen, or  that  propositicms  in  A  were  not  convertible.  But  we  certainly 
can  not  imagine  a  whole  network  of  such  fibers  to  spring  up  by  spon- 
taneous variation  in  a  human  brain,  and  yet  to  produce  an  organized 
result.  If  spontaneous  variation  ever  works  in  this  way,  its  product 
most  surely  be  either  an  idiot  or  a  raving  madman.  To  believe  the 
opposite  is  too  much  like  believing  in  Mr.  Crosse's  electrical  Acari^ 
wMch  were  developed  de  navoy  out  of  inorganic  material,  in  a  dirty 
galvanic  battery,  and  yet  possessed  all  the  limbs  and  organs  of  degen- 
erate spiders.  It  is  asking  us  once  more  to  accept  a  still  greater  mir- 
acle than  the  first. 

But  such  miracles,  it  is  urged,  do  take  place  elsewhere  in  nature. 
For  example,  an  almond-tree,  let  us  say,  once  produced  a  peach-bear- 
ing branch  by  bud-variation.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
peach  is  a  spontaneous  variation  on  the  central  almond  theme.  Tet 
peaehes  are  in  color,  fleshiness,  sweetness,  and  perfume,  true  fruits, 
adapted  to  the  fruity  method  of  dispenuon,  by  means  of  attracting 
birds  ;  whereas  the  almond  is  a  nut,  with  the  usual  nutty  peculiarities 
of  green  and  brown  color,  dryness,  absence  of  sweet  juice,  and  so 
forth.  In  this  case,  then,  it  would  seem  that  bud-variation  imme- 
diately produced  a  variety  adapted  to  a  different  environment  in  ever 
so  many  distinct  ways.  Well,  I  have  introduced  this  case,  just  be- 
cause  it  illustrates  the  very  impossibility  of  such  a  supposition.  For 
it  seems  pretty  clear  that  if  peaches  have  grown  at  one  act  from  al- 
monds, then  this  must  really  be  a  case  of  reversion  ;  the  almond  must 
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itself  be  a  dried-np  form  of  a  still  earlier  peach ;  and  this  will  be 
equally  true  even  if  all  the  existing  peaches  can  be  shown  to  be  de- 
scended from  nut-like  almonds.  For  the  almond  is  a  plum  by  family ; 
and  all  the  other  plums  have  juicy  fruits  ;  while  one  of  them,  tiie  apri- 
cot, closely  approaches  the  almond-peach  group  in  most  of  its  char- 
acters. Seeing,  then,  that  the  almond  must  almost  certainly  be  de- 
scended from  juicy  fruit-bearing  ancestors,  nothing  is  more  natural 
than  that  under  altered  circumstances  it  should  revert, />er  ealium,  to  a 
juicy  peach.  But  to  suppose  that  the  peach  type  was  originally  de- 
veloped  per  saUum  from  an  almond  is  to  suppose  that  it  varied  at  once 
in  several  separate  ways,  all  equally  and  correlatively  adapted  to  a 
particular  mode  of  dispersion.  It  is  to  suppose  that  accident  could  do 
in  a  minute  what  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  can  only  be  done 
by  infinitesimal  variations  and  infinite  selection. 

But  if  the  naturalist  can  not  imagine  the  production  of  a  peach  de 
novo  out  of  an  almond  at  a  single  jump,  how  can  he  imagine  the  pro- 
duction of  a  new  thinking  element  in  a  human  brain  ?  How  can  he 
suppose  that  the  accidental  introduction  of  one  more  little  bit  of  mat- 
ter into  that  vast  organized  labyrinth — a  mighty  maze,  but  not  without 
a  very  definite  and  regular  plan-— can  have  any  kind  of  intelligible 
relation  to  the  complicated  system  of  cross-connections  and  saperim- 
posed  directive  departments  which  make  it  up  ?  And  if  it  be  objected 
that  the  view  taken  above  of  the  constitution  of  the  brain  is  wooden 
and  mechanical,  I  would  answer  that  it  is  certainly  absurdly  diagram- 
matic and  inadequate,  but  that  it  is  so  far  right  in  that  it  insists  upon 
making  believers  in  spontaneous  variation  try  to  realize  their  own  un- 
thinkable attitude.  As  to  materialism,  surely  it  is  more  profoundly 
materialistic  to  suppose  that  mere  physical  causes,  operating  on  the 
germ,  can  determine  minute  physical  and  material  changes  in  the 
brain,  which  will  in  turn  make  the  individuality  what  it  is  to  be,  than 
to  suppose  that  all  brains  are  what  they  are  in  virtue  of  antecedent 
function.  The  one  creed  makes  the  man  depend  mainly  upon  the 
accidents  of  molecular  physics  in  a  colliding  germ-cell  and  sperm- 
cell  ;  the  other  creed  makes  him  depend  mainly  upon  the  doings  and 
gains  of  his  ancestors,  as  modified  and  altered  by  himself. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  this  second  creed,  in  order  to  see  how  far 
it  surpasses  its  rival  in  comprehensibility,  concinnity,  and  power  of 
explaining  all  the  phenomena.  If  it  be  true  that  all  nerve-increment 
and  especially  all  brain-increment  is  functionally  produced,  we  can 
easily  understand  why  each  new  cell  or  fiber  should  stand  in  its  true 
and  due  relation  to  all  the  rest.  It  will  have  been  evolved  in  the 
course  of  doing  its  own  work,  and  it  will  be  necessarily  adapted  to  it 
because  the  act  of  working  has  brought  it  into  being.  There  will  be  no 
doubt  whether  the  new  cell  governs  the  peculiar  action  of  the  left  little 
finger  in  performing  that  amusing  conjuring  trick,  or  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, connected  with  the  perception  of  orange-red,  because  the  cell 
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was  actaally  differentiated  (say  out  of  pre-existing  neoroglia^  though 
that  is  a  hypothetical  matter  of  detail)  in  the  very  act  of  performing 
the  trick  in  question.  There  will  be  no  doubt  whether  the  new  fibers 
are  related  to  the  arithmetical  faculty  or  to  the  Sanskrit  verbs,  because 
they  were  actually  rendered  possible  as  nervous  tracks  in  the  act  of 
learning  decimal  fractions.  It  is  true,  we  may  admit  to  the  utmost 
the  intense  complexity  of  the  existing  brain,  and  the  vast  number  of 
its  elements  involved  in  even  the  simplest  muscular  adjustment  or  the 
simplest  visual  perception.  Nobody  feels  the  necessity  for  admitting 
such  complexity  more  fully  than  myself.  One  may  allow  with  M. 
Ribot  that  every  act  of  thought  must  be  conceived  rather  as  a  vast 
dynamical  tremor,  affecting  a  wide  plexus  of  very  diverse  nerve-ele- 
ments, than  as  a  single  function  in  a  single  cell  or  fiber.  One  may 
acknowledge  that  what  one  ought  really  to  picture  to  one's  self  (at  the 
present  stage  of  human  evolution)  is  not  so  much  the  genesis  of  a  new 
cell  for  governing  the  little  finger,  or  of  a  new  fiber  for  understand- 
ing a  fact  in  decimal  fractions,  as  the  habituating  an  immense  series  of 
cells  and  fibers,  perhaps  in  various  parts  of  the  brain,  to  thrill  together 
in  unison  on  the  occurrence  of  a  single  cue.  But  let  us  thus  purify 
and  dematerialize  our  conception  as  far  as  we  like,  we  must  neverthe- 
less come  back  at  last  to  the  fact  that  every  gain  implies  a  modifica- 
tion in  structure,  and  that  this  modification  in  structure,  if  it  is  to 
have  any  functional  meaning  and  value  whatsoever,  must  be  function- 
ally brought  about. 

That  such  functional  modifications  are  forever  taking  place  in  all 
of  us  is  a  matter  of  common  observation,  as  evidenced  by  psychological 
facts.  We  are  always  seeing  something  which  adds  to  our  total  stock 
of  memories  ;  we  are  always  learning  and  doing  something  new.  The 
vast  majority  of  these  experiences  are  similar  in  kind  to  those  already 
passed  through  by  our  ancestors  ;  they  add  nothing  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  race.  To  use  a  familiar  phrase  in  a  slightly  new  and  narrower 
sense,  they  do  not  help  to  build  up  ''  forms  of  thought "  ;  though  they 
leave  physical  traces  on  the  individual,  they  do  not  so  far  affect  the 
underlying  organization  of  the  brain  as  to  make  the  development  of 
after-brains  somewhat  different  from  previous  ones.  But  there  are 
certain  functional  activities  which  do  tend  so  to  alter  the  development 
of  after-brains  ;  certain  novel  or  sustained  activities  which  apparently 
result  in  the  production  of  new  correlated  brain-elements  or  brain- 
connections,  hereditarily  transmissible  as  increased  potentialities  of 
similar  activity  in  the  offspring.  If  this  is  not  so,  then  there  is  no 
meaning  at  all  in  the  facts  collected  by  Mr.  Gtalton,  or,  indeed,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  in  the  common  facts  of  human  experience  as  to  heredi- 
tary transmission  of  faculties  for  acquired  pursuits  of  any  sort.  If 
the  children  of  acrobats  make  the  best  tumblers,  if  the  descendants 
of  musical  families  make  the  best  singers  and  composers,  if  a  great 
thinker  or  a  great  painter  is  usually  produced  by  the  convergence  of 
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two  lines  of  thinkers  or  artists,  then  the  general  truth  of  this  principk 
b  abundantly  clear. 

Supposing  such  small  functionally  -  produced  modifications  to  be 
always  taking  place,  it  will  be  obyious  that  they  must  take  place 
most  in  the  most  differentiated  societies,  and  least  in  the  least  diffa<- 
entiated.  A  race  of  hunting  savages  will  perform  a  certain  number 
of  routine  acts,  which  will  be  for  the  most  part  the  same  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  and  will  remain  pretty  much  the  same  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  In  the  particular  direction  of  hunting  and  fishing, 
the  cleverness  at  last  attained  will  be  very  remarkable  ;  but  in  most 
other  directions  there  will  be  little  excellence  and  still  less  variety. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  tribe  which  is  also  made  a  trading  and  navi- 
gating one  by  the  accident  of  a  maritime  position,  a  new  set  of  activi- 
ties will  be  specially  cultivated,  and  will  give  rise  to  new  functional 
modifications  in  a  different  direction.  Suppose  some  of  the  tribe,  in 
this  latter  case,  to  be  mainly  inland  cultivators  and  hunters,  while 
others  of  the  tribe  are  mainly  seaboard  traders  or  pirates,  then  eadi 
of  these  sections  will  tend  to  develop  certain  special  hereditary  brain- 
modifications  of  its  own.  But  if  a  man  of  the  inland  section  marries 
a  woman  of  the  maritime  section,  or  ^ice  versoy  then  the  offspring  will 
tend  to  reproduce  more  or  less  the  structural  peculiarities  of  both 
parents.  And  here  comes  in  an  important  corollary.  For  though, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  children  may  none  of  them  fully  repro- 
duce all  the  brain-gains  of  their  father's  line,  nor  all  ihe  brain-gams 
of  their  mother's  line,  they  will  yet  on  the  average  reproduce  a  fair 
share  of  the  former  and  a  fair  share  of  the  latter.  Accordingly,  they 
will  usually  turn  out,  on  the  whole,  persons  of  higher  general  brain- 
power than  either  ancestral  series  ;  they  will  partially  unite  the  strong 
points  of  both. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  principle  is  one  of  very  great  importance. 
From  it  we  can  deduce  the  conclusion  that  in  any  complex  society 
many  children  represent  directly  a  convergence  of  two  unlike  lines  of 
descent,  and  indirectly  a  convergence  of  innumerable  unlike  lines,  with 
corresponding  gain  to  the  species.  Two  parents,  possessing  distinct 
points  of  advantage  of  their  own,  produce  children,  some  of  whom 
resemble  rather  the  one,  and  some  the  other ;  but  many  of  whom  will 
at  least  tend  to  resemble  both  in  their  stronger  points.  Of  course,  one 
must  allow  much  for  the  idiosf/ncrcms  as  well  as  for  the  erasis.  This 
child  may  fall  below  both  its  parents  in  most  things  ;  that  child  may 
reproduce  the  weakest  elements  of  both  ;  yonder  other  child  may  at- 
tain the  average  or  may  surpass  them  in  everything.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  principle  of  convei^ence  seems  to  imply  that  in  a  fairly 
complex  society  there  will  always  be  an  average  of  mental  improve- 
ment from  generation  to  generation,  due  to  the  constant  intercrossing 
of  brains  specially  improved  in  particular  directions.  This  improve- 
ment will,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  be  increased  and  favored  by  natural 
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selection ;  but  it  will  itself  form  the  basis  of  favorable  variations 
without  which  natural  selection  can  do  nothing.  It  seems  to  me  easy 
to  anderstand  how  surviyal  of  the  fittest  may  result  in  progress,  start- 
ing from  snch  ftmctionally- produced  gains  :  but  impossible  to  un- 
derstand how  it  could  result  in  progress  if  it  had  to  start  from 
mere  accidental  structural  increments  due  to  spontaneous  variation 
alone. 

Thus  it  becomes  clear  why  certain  countries  have  by  mere  geo- 
graphical position  necessarily  produced  certain  high  types  of  human 
intelligence,  while  in  certain  other  countries  the  race  has  never  pro- 
gressed beyond  a  very  low  level  There  are  places  like  Central 
Africa,  where  the  physical  conditions  do  not  tend  to  produce  any 
great  diversity  of  occupation  ;  and  here  the  general  average  of  intelli- 
gence does  not  tend  to  rise  high.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  places, 
like  Greece,  Italy,  the  West  European  peninsulas  and  islands,  where 
the  physical  conditions  tend  to  differentiate  the  population  into  many 
groups,  agricultural,  mercantile,  sea-faring,  military,  naval,  and  profes- 
sional ;  and  here  the  general  average  of  intelligence  tends  to  rise  very 
high  indeed.  Of  course,  one  must  allow  much  influence  to  the  time- 
element  ;  for  every  such  increase  in  differentiation  involves  yet  further 
increases  in  the  sequel,  and  brings  the  social  organism,  or  parts  of  it, 
into  contact  with  new  environments.  The  ^g«ean  is  not  now  of  Ae 
same  importance  in  this  respect  as  during  the  days  when  coasting 
voyages  from  island  to  island  were  the  utmost  possible  stretch  of 
navigation :  the  science  acquired  there  has  widened  the  sphere  of 
navigation  itself,  first  to  the  entire  Mediterranean,  then  to  the  open 
Atlantic,  finally  to  all  the  oceans  of  the  whole  earth.  But  in  principle 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  (as  against  the  really  accidental  view 
advocated  by  Mr.  Bagehot)  that  the  "philosophy  of  history,"  the 
general  stream  of  human  development,  could  be  traced  throughout  to 
perfectly  definite  physical  causes  of  this  sort.  Mr.  Bagehot,  basing 
himself  on  the  pure  Darwinian  theory  of  spontaneous  variations,  be- 
lieved that  the  differences  between  races  of  men  were  due  to  mere 
minute  physical  sports  in  their  nervous  constitution  :  it  appears  to  me 
rather  that  they  are  due  to  the  action  of  a  definite  environment,  thus 
effecting  a  differentiation  of  circumstances,  and  in  many  cases  calling 
into  constant  functional  activity  the  highest  existing  faculties  of  the 
various  social  units  in  the  most  diverse  ways.  We  may  not  thus 
(though  vide  post)  be  able  to  account  for  the  particular  character  and 
genius  of  a  Pericles,  an  Aristotle,  a  Hannibal,  a  Csesar,  a  Newton,  or 
a  Goethe  ;  but  we  can  thus  at  least  account  for  the  general  average  of 
intelligence  which  made  Greece,  or  Carthage,  or  Rome,  or  England, 
or  Germany,  capable  of  producing  such  an  individual,  as  a  slight  vari- 
ation on  the  common  type,  due  to  the  convergence  of  separately  rich 
and  varied  lines  of  descent.  The  real  illuminating  point  is  this — that 
such  men  do  arise  from  time  to  time  among  the  most  intelligent  na- 
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tions,  and  that  they  do  not  arise  among  the  Australian  black-f  ellowB, 
the  Digger  Indians,  or  tiie  Andaman-Ishinders. 

And  now,  how  far  can  we  account  on  these  principles  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  individual  genius  ?  Well,  here  we  must  begin  by  desr- 
ing  the  ground  of  a  great  initial  fallacy.  Glenius,  as  a  rule,  has  made 
quite  too  much  of  itself.  Having  had  the  field  all  to  it«elf ,  it  hai 
never  been  tired  of  drawing  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  itself  and 
mere  talent.  Nevertheless,  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  noth- 
ing is  plainer  than  the  fact  that  genius  differs  from  mere  talent  only 
by  the  very  slightest  excess  of  natural  gifts  in  a  special  direction. 
TVue,  that  small  amount  of  superiority  makes  all  the  difference  in  oor 
judgment  of  the  finished  work  :  we  say,  this  is  a  great  poem,  while 
that  is  a  pretty  trifle  ;  this  is  a  grand  scientific  generalixation,  while 
that  is  a  painstaking  piece  of  laboratory  analysis  ;  this  is  a  magnifi- 
cent work  of  art,  while  that  is  a  very  creditable  little  bit  of  landscape- 
painting.  But,  in  the  brain  and  hands  of  the  performer,  what  infi- 
nitely minute  structural  modifications  must  underlie  these  seemingly 
vast  differences  of  effect  1  And  even  in  ourselves,  the  critics,  how 
minute  are  the  shades  of  feeling  which  make  us  give  the  palm  to  the 
one  work  and  withhold  it  from  the  other !  How  many  people  are 
really  competent  to  judge  in  any  way  of  the  differences  between  this 
poem  and  that,  between  this  oratorio  and  that,  between  this  picture 
and  that  ?  And  what  is  this  but  to  say  that  the  differences  are  in 
themselves  extremely  small  and  almost  elusive  ? 

Now,  in  a  country  like  Italy,  say,  where  for  many  ages  many  men 
have  continually  painted  pictures  of  the  nymphs  and  the  satyrs,  or  of 
the  Madonna  and  of  St.  Sebastian  ;  where  little  chapels  have  studded 
the  land,  from  age  to  age,  with  votive  tablets  to  Venus  Genitrix  or  to 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sea  ;  where  countless  generations  of  workmen  have 
decorated  the  walls  of  Pompeii  or  covered  the  vulgarest  ceilings  of 
Florence  and  Genoa  with  hasty  frescoes — in  such  a  country  there  is 
developed  among  all  the  people  a  general  high  average  of  artistic  exe- 
cution, utterly  impossible  in  a  country  like  Scotland,  where  there  has 
hardly  ever  been  any  indigenous  spontaneous  art  at  all  to  speak  of. 
And  when  an  Italian  man  of  an  artistic  family,  having  inherited  from 
his  ancestors  certain  relatively  high  artistic  endowments,  marries  an 
Italian  woman  of  another  artistic  family,  similarly  but  perhaps  some- 
what differently  endowed,  there  is  at  leiMSt  a  possibility,  not  to  say  a 
probability,  that  their  children,  or  some  or  one  of  them,  will  develop 
great  artistic  power.  True,  we  can  not  follow  the  minute  working  of 
the  crasiB  :  we  can  not  say  why  Paolo  is  an  artist  of  the  highest  type, 
while  Luigi  is  merely  a  fair  colorist,  and  Gianbattista  is  a  respectable 
copyist  of  the  old  masters.  But  at  least  we  can  say  that  all  three 
are  painters  after  a  fashion,  in  virtue  of  their  common  artistic  descent ; 
and  that  Paolo  is  a  great  painter  because  he  unites  in  himself,  more 
than  either  of  the  others,  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  ancesti^ 
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lines.  After  all,  we  common  mortals,  if  we  practiced  all  our  lifetime, 
coold  not  torn  out  as  good  a  sketch  as  Gianbattista's  first  water-color. 

In  the  same  way,  in  a  Greece  where  every  god  had  his  temple, 
every  temple  its  statue,  every  hoose  its  shrine,  and  every  shrine  its 
little  deities — in  a  Greece  where  marble  was  what  brick  is  in  London, 
and  where  artistic  stone-cutters  were  as  common  as  carpenters  here — 
we  can  understand  why  a  Phidias  was  a  possible  product,  and  why  a 
Phidias-admiring  public  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  So,  too,  we  can 
understand  why  among  ourselves  so  many  artists  should  come  from 
the  only  real  native  schools  of  decorative  handicraft — the  workshops 
of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  London.  We  can  see  why  musical 
talent  should  arise  most  in  (Germany  and  Italy,  or  among  the  Jews, 
or  in  our  own  case  among  the  Welsh  and  in  the  cathedral  towns.  We 
can  see  why  a  Watt  is  not  bom  in  the  Tyrol ;  why  a  Stephenson  does 
not  come  from  Dolgelly ;  why  America  produces  more  fidisons,  and 
Bells,  and  Morses,  and  Fultons  than  she  produces  Schillers,  or  Mozarts, 
or  Michael  Angelos.  The  convergences  which  go  to  produce  a  great 
mechanician  are  more  frequent  in  countries  where  mechauics  are  much 
practiced  than  they  are  in  the  Western  Hebrides  or  in  the  British  West 
Indies.  The  Quakers  do  not  turn  out  many  great  generals,  and  the 
kings  of  Dahomey  are  not  likely  to  beget  distinguished  philanthropists. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  hard  cases  to  understand — hard  for  the 
most  part,  I  believe,  because  we  do  not  know  enough  about  the  vari- 
ous convergent  lines  which  have  gone  to  produce  the  particular  phe- 
nomenon. Here  and  there,  a  great  man  seems  to  spring  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  from  the  dead  level  of  absolute  mediocrity.  But  then, 
we  do  not  know  how  much  mediocrity  in  different  lines  may  have 
gone  to  make  up  his  complex  individuality  ;  and  we  do  not  know  how 
much  of  what  seems  mediocrity  may  really  have  been  fairly  high  tal- 
ent. So  many  men  are  never  discovered.  Let  me  take  a  few  slight 
examples  from  our  own  time,  which  may  help  to  illustrate  the  slight- 
ness  of  the  chances  that  make  all  the  difference  in  our  superficial  judg- 
ments ;  aud,  if  I  take  them  from  very  recent  cases,  I  think  the  readers 
of  "  Mind  "  will  not  mistmderstand  my  object ;  for  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  recover  the  facts  from  remoter  periods. 

Carlyle,  in  spite  of  his  spleen,  was  no  bad  judge  of  intelligence ; 
and  Carlyle  thought  Erasmus  Darwin,  the  younger,  an  abler  man  than 
his  brother  Charles,  the  author  of  "  The  Origin  of  Species."  Probably 
nobody  else  would  agree  with  Carlyle  ;  people  seldom  do  ;  but  at  any 
rate  it  is  clear  that  Erasmus  Darwin  must  have  been  a  man  very  high 
above  the  average  in  intellect,  doubtless  inheriting  the  same  general 
tendencies  which  are  inherent  in  the  whole  of  that  distinguished  fam- 
ily. Yet,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  brother,  probably  the  world  at 
large  would  never  have  heard  of  him.  Again,  supposing  he  had  had 
no  brother,  but  had  married  and  had  children,  all  of  whom  achieved 
celebrity,  we  might  have  inquired  in  vain  whence  these  children  came 
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by  their  ability.  Once  more,  take  Charles  Darwin  himself.  He  was 
nearly  if  not  quite  fifty  before  he  published  ''The  Origin  of  Spedes." 
It  was  a  mere  chance  that  with  his  feeble  health  he  lived  on  to  com- 
plete that  great  work.  Suppose  he  had  died  at  forty,  how  would  he 
have  been  remembered  ?  Chiefly  as  tiie  author  of  a  clever  book  of 
scientific  travels,  and  of  a  monograph  on  the  fossil  acom-bamacles.  In 
a  world  of  such  mere  accidents  as  these,  who  shall  say  that  an  appar- 
ently negative  instance  proves  anything  ? 

Take  another  and  somewhat  different  case — ^the  Tennyson  family. 
Here  we  have  three  brothers,  all  with  more  or  less  poetical  tempera- 
ment, and  all  marked  by  much  the  same  minute  peculiarities  in  cast  of 
thought  and  turn  of  expression.    Only  two,  however,  I  believe,  have 
published  or  at  least  have  acknowledged  their  verses ;  and  of  these 
two  alone — Alfred  Tennyson  and  Charles  Tennyson  Turner — has  cme 
a  right  to  speak  publicly.    When  the  "  Poems  by  Two  Brothers  **  iq>- 
peared,  who  could  have  said  which  of  tiie  two  was  destined  to  tura 
out  a  great  poet  ?    And  in  the  after-event,  who  can  say  what  li^le 
difference  of  circumstances  may  have  made  the  one  into  a  clergyman 
and  the  other  into  a  professional  versifier  ?    If  Charles  Turner  had 
cultivated  his  muse  as  assiduously  as  the  laureate,  would  he  have  pro- 
duced equal  results  ?    What  little  twist  set  the  one,  with  Tennysonian 
love  of  form  carried  to  the  length  of  a  passion,  upon  the  writing  of 
exquisite  sonnets  alone,  while  it  set  the  other  upon   ''In  Memori- 
am,"  and  "  Maud,"  and  "The  Princess,"  and  the  "Morte  d'Arthur"? 
What  little  extra  encouragement  on  the  part  of  a  reviewer  may  have 
impelled  the  more  successful  poet  to  fresh  efforts  ;  what  professional 
distractions  or  religious  scruples  may  have  held  back  the  less  illustri- 
ous parson  ?    And  yet,  who  can  read  Charles  Tennyson  Turner's  son- 
nets without  feeling  that  though  tiie  idioayncrcuis  is  not  exactly  the 
same,  the  crcuis  itself  is  at  bottom  identical  ?    Compare  the  sonnets 
with  the  work  of  any  one  among  the  imitators — ^the  men  who  "all 
can  raise  the  flower  now,  for  all  have  got  the  seed,"  and  what  a  dif- 
ference 1    The  imitator  is  all  servile  copyism  in  form,  with  no  real 
underlying  identity  of  matter ;  the  brother  is  only  half  a  Tennyson 
in  mere  externals,  but  is  still  own  brother  in  the  most  intimate  tumi 
of  thought  and  feeling. 

After  such  cases  as  these,  do  we  need  any  explanation  of  the  sud- 
den apparition  of  a  Carlyle,  a  Bums,  a  Shakespeare,  a  Dickens,  from 
out  the  ranks  of  the  people  themselves  ?  To  me  it  seems  not.  Are 
there  not  pithiness  and  sternness  and  ability  enough  in  the  Lowland 
peasantry  to  account  for  the  occasional  production,  out  of  thousands 
of  casts  at  the  dice,  of  such  a  convergence  as  that  which  gave  us  the 
old  man  at  Ecclefechan  who  "had  sic  names  for  things  and  bodies," 
and  his  two  able  sons,  of  whom  the  more  strangely  compounded  was 
Thomas  Carlyle?  Is  there  not  in  another  type  of  Scotch  peasant 
enough  of  pathos  and  literary  power  and  bonhomie  to  account  for  an 
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occasional  convergence  which  will  give  as  either  the  old  popular-song- 
writers, or  Boms  himself,  or  on  a  slightly  lower  level  such  a  woman 
as  Janet  Hamilton  ?  Again,  the  case  of  Dickens  looks  at  first  sight 
somewhat  more  difficult ;  but  then  one  may  remember  that,  as  far  as 
general  mental  power  went,  Dickens  was  nowhere.  He  was  a  pure 
artist  in  a  special  and  very  restricted  line ;  he  possessed  a  peculiar 
faculty  for  describing  queer  and  original  people  in  a  queer  and  origi- 
nal way.  Doubtless  this  faculty  was  in  him  so  fully  developed  that 
it  rose  to  the  rank  of  genius  in  its  own  line  ;  but  the  line  was  by  no 
means  an  exalted  one.  In  such  a  case,  who  can  say  what  quaint  little 
combinations  of  ordinary  elements  went  to  make  up  the  power  that 
amused  and  delighted  us  so  much  f  Are  there  not  thousands  of 
people  in  our  midst  who  possess  just  the  same  faculty  in  a  less  de- 
gree — ^people  who,  without  depth  or  brilliancy  in  other  respects,  can 
raise  a  laugh,  by  their  clever  caricatures  of  the  habits  and  conversa- 
tion of  their  friends  ?  Throw  in  the  merest  side-twist  of  comical  ex- 
aggeration and  a  grain  of  plot-forming  capacity  into  such  a  raconteur^ 
and  you  get  the  framework  for  the  genius  of  Dickens.  Of  genius  of 
that  sort,  indeed,  more  than  of  any  other,  one  may  fairly  say  that  it 
differs  only  by  a  hair's  breadth  from  humorous  mediocrity.  It  is 
otherwise,  I  believe,  with  really  deep  philosophical  or  scientific  power. 
Orasp,  insight,  luminousness,  breadth  ;  the  capacity  for  dealing  with 
the  abstract  ideas  of  mathematics,  of  logic,  of  metaphysics  ;  the  power 
of  seeing  or  formulating  great  generalizations — these  things,  if  I  read 
the  lives  of  thinkers  aright,  come  only  from  a  convergence  of  able  and 
powerful  stocks.  It  takes  three  generations,  they  say,  to  make  a  gen- 
tleman ;  surely  it  takes  many  generations  of  trained  intelligence  on 
both  sides  to  make  a  philosopher. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  convergence  even 
of  two  mediocre  strains  may  produce  comparatively  high  results,  pro- 
vided the  endowments  of  the  two  strains  be  complementary  or  supple- 
mentary to  one  another.  To  this  cause  may  perhaps  be  attributed  the 
general  high  level  of  intelligence  displayed  by  half-breeds — even  half- 
breeds  with  a  lower  race.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  intellectual 
saperiority  of  mulattoes,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  appear  to  me 
(and  to  some  other  observers)  considerably  above  the  average  of  either 
Europeans  or  negroes.  And  this  is  not  surprising  when  we  recollect 
that  the  negro  brain,  though  relatively  inferior,  must  almost  neces- 
sarily be  highly  cultivated  in  some  particular  directions,  where  the 
European  brain  is  comparatively  deficient.  If,  then,  a  mulatto  child 
inherits  in  fair  degrees  the  quick  perceptive  faculties  and  intuitions  of 
his  mother,  and  the  higher  reasoning  faculties  and  forethought  of  his- 
father,  he  is  likely  on  the  average  to  be  better  equipped  in  inherited 
potentialities  than  either.*    Similarly,  one  may  take  it  for  granted 

*  Darwin  has  somewhero  noted  that  half-breeds  with  lower  races  appear  to  be  on  the 
whole  often  morally  inferior  to  either  parent  race ;  and  he  has  suggested  that  this  inferiority 
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that  each  great  European  nationality  has  some  strong  points  not 
equally  shared  by  the  others  ;  and  it  is  a  trite  observation  that  inters 
marriages  between  members  of  such  nationalities  tend  to  prodace  an 
nnnsaaUy  high  level  of  general  intelligence.  In  Ireland,  the  mixed 
French  families,  sprang  from  intermarriages  with  refugees,  have  long 
been  noticed  in  this  respect ;  at  Norwich  and  thronghonl  the  eastern 
counties,  the  mixed  descendants  qf  the  Huguenots  (such  as  the  Mar- 
tineaus  and  others)  have  been  equally  distinguished.  Perhaps  one 
might  even  point  out  an  exceptional  amount  of  intellectual  power  in 
the  more  mixed  Celtic  and  Teutonic  regions  of  Britain — ^the  border- 
lands of  the  two  races — notably  at  Aberdeen  and  in  Devonshire.  But 
the  most  remarkable  and  least  dubious  instance  is  that  of  the  mixed 
offspriug  of  Jews  and  Christians.  Here  we  start  with  a  pure  race  of 
unusual  intellectual  vigor  and  power,  the  Jews  long  thrown  by  circum- 
stances into  an  environment  which  has  brought  out  many  of  thdr 
faculties  in  a  very  high  degree.  They  are  the  oldest  civilized  race 
now  remaining  on  the  earth  ;  they  are  artistic,  musical,  literary,  ex- 
ceptionally philosophic,  and  hereditarily  cultivated.  Even  by  marriage 
among  themselves  they  naturally  produce  a  very  large  prop<Htion  of 
remarkable  men.  But  when  they  marry  out  with  Christian  women — 
in  other  words,  with  women  of  the  European  race — ^the  special  Aryan 
traits  seem  to  blend  with  the  Semitic  in  a  very  notable  and  powerful 
mixture.  I  have  not  space  to  give  illustrations,  but  the  list  that  can 
be  compiled  of  distinguished  persons  of  Jialf- Jewish  blood  is  something 
simply  extraordinary,  especially  when  one  remembers  the  compara- 
tively small  sum-total  of  such  intermarriages.  Indeed,  the  difficulty 
would  probably  be  to  find  a  single  person  of  mixed  Jewish  race  w1k> 
was  not  at  least  above  the  average  in  intellect  and  in  plasticity  of 
thought. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  unless  we  accept  the  view  here  o(hi- 
tended  for,  that  all  increments  of  brain-power  are  functionaUy  pro- 
duced, the  whole  history  of  human  development  ought  to  pres^it  tiie 
appearance  of  a  continuous  chaos.  Granted  this  principle,  we  can 
understand  why  a  Phidias  appeared  in  Greece,  a  Raffaelle  in  Italy,  a 
Watt  in  Britain ;  without  it,  we  can  not  understand  why  they  should 
not  all  have  appeared  in  Iceland  or  in  New  Guinea  just  as  well.  If 
mere  physical  circumstances  affecting  germs  and  sperm-cells  can  pro- 
may  be  due  to  reversion  to  an  earlier  and  still  more  savage  type  of  humanity.  Without 
expressing  any  opinion  on  the  question  of  fact  (a  delicate  one  to  decide),  I  fancy  another 
explanation  fits  more  simply :  namely,  that  as  morals  are  a  comparatively  recent  and 
unstable  acquisition  even  in  the  best  and  highest,  they  do  not  crop  up  in  the  half-broed ; 
and  the  union  of  relatively  high  European  intelligence  with  relatively  low  savage  ethics 
may  easily  produce  what  seems  at  least  to  be  a  very  brutal  and  diabolical  nature.  Surely 
there  can  he  nothing  worse  in  any  savage  than  such  abnormal  products  of  our  own  civil- 
ization as  Peace  the  murderer,  or  as  the  man  Thomasson  who  attempted  to  blow  up  an 
Atlantic  steamer  by  a  piece  of  dynamite  clock-work  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  inior- 
ance. 
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dnce  miraculolis  and  really  uncaused  new  developments  of  structore 
and  function — can  make  a  genius  spring  from  nobodies,  and  a  philoAO- 
pher  grow  at  one  leap  out  of  two  common  strains,  of  the  earth,  earthy 
— ^then  we  can  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  great  families, 
great  epochs,  great  outbursts  in  any  one  place  as  well  as  another. 
But  if  all  increments  are  functionally  acquired,  then  we  can  understand 
why  this  environment  produces  races  of  sculptors,  that  environment 
races  of  poets,  yonder  environment  races  of  traders,  or  thinkers,  or 
goldiers,  or  mechanicians.  The  first  hypothesis  is  one  that  throws  no 
light  at  all  upon  any  of  the  facts  ;  the  second  hypothesis  is  one  that 
explains  them  all  with  transparent  lucidity. — Mind. 


4»» 


Etienne  geoffkot  saint-hilaire. 

THE  name  of  ifiriEinrB  Qboffboy  Saint-Hilaibe  is  most  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  the  organic  plan  of  the  animal  kingdom.  This  great  natu- 
ralist was  bom  at  !£tampes,  France,  April  15,  1772,  and  died  in  Paris, 
June  9,  1844.  He  came  of  an  honorable  family,  of  only  a  moderate 
fortune,  another  branch  of  which  had  given  three  members  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  His  father,  Jean  Gerard  Geoffrey,  an  attorney 
and  magistrate,  designed  him  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  So» 
after  having  taken  his  primary  studies  at  home,  he  obtained  a  bursar- 
ship  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  and,  about  1788,  a  canonry  and  a  bene- 
fice at  ]£tampes.  Everything  thus  promised  well  for  his  ecclesiastical 
advancement ;  but  he  felt  drawn  toward  the  natural  sciences  by  an 
irresistible  taste,  which  the  experimental  lessons  in  physics  of  Brisson 
had  contributed  to  develop.  On  leaving  the  college,  he  asked  per- 
mission of  his  father  to  remain  in  Paris,  to  attend  the  courses  of  the 
CoUiffe  de  France  and  the  Jwrdin  des  JPlantes.  The  father  consented, 
and  toward  the  end  of  1790  the  young  man  became  a  bachelor-in-law. 
He  went  no  further  in  this  profession,  but  sought  in  medicine  a  calling 
more  congenial  to  his  tastes,  without  remaining  faithful  to  that.  He 
entered  the  coUege  of  Cardinal-Lemoine  as  a  penHonnaire^  where  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  Lhomond  and  Hady,  who  were  teaching  there. 
Daubenton,  whose  lectures  in  the  Jardin  des  JPlantes  he  was  attending, 
remarked  him  among  his  pupils,  invited  him  to  his  house,  charged  him 
with  commissions  relative  to  the  lectures,  and  intrusted  to  him  the 
determination  of  some  of  the  objects  in  the  collections  of  the  Jardin. 
The  French  Revolution  was  now  (1792)  raging  furiously,  and  all 
the  professors  in  the  college  were  arrested  on  the  18th  of  August  for 
the  crime  of  being  priests.  Hatly  was  released  on  the  next  day, 
through  the  most  active  exertions  of  Geoffrey,  and  Lhomond  was 
delivered  by  one  of  his  former  pupils.  The  other  priests  were  detained 
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in  the  prison  of  Saint-Firmin,  near  Geoffroy's  residence ;  and  he,  on 
the  2d  of  September,  getting  access  to  the  prison  nnder  a  dis^uifie, 
signified  to  them  that  he  intended  to  help  them  escape.     ^^  No,"  said 
the  Abb6  de  Eeranran,  ^'we  will  not  leave  our  brethren,  for  that 
wonld  only  make  their  destruction  more  certain."    Oeoffroy,  hoiv-eTer, 
got  a  ladder,  and  took  it  after  nightfall  to  the  comer  of  the  prifion- 
wall  which  he  had  designated,  and  waited  for  eight  hours  before  the 
first  priest  appeared.     One  of  the  prisoners  hurt  his  foot  in  jumping, 
and  our  hero  carried  him  in  his  arms  to  a  neighboring  yard.    Twelve 
of  the  priests  had  been  rescued,  when  one  of  the  guards  fired  a  ^rao, 
the  shot  from  which  went  through  Geoffrey's  clothes,  and  aroused  him 
to  the  fact,  which  he  had  not  noticed,  that  the  sun  had  risen.     He 
then  returned  home  ;  but,  though  he  had  arranged  to  meet  the  priests 
afterward,  he  was  not  destined  to  see  them  again ;  and,  when  he  went 
to  the  appointed  rendezvous,  he  found  himself  alone.    Exhausted  by  bis 
efforts,  Geoffrey  hurried  home  to  !£tampes,  where  he  fell  dangerously 
ill,  but  was  brought  back  to  health  under  the  salubrious  influence  of  the 
fresh  country  air.    Hatly's  letters  to  him  at  this  time  attest  the  affec- 
tion which  existed  between  the  master  and  his  pupiL    In  one  of  them 
the  great  mineralogist  wrote  (October  6, 1792)  :  "  Tour  letter  reached 
me  just  as  I  was  going  out  to  dinner ;  it  was  like  a  delicate  desert, 
of  which  I  immediately  gave  a  part  to  M.  Lhomond ;  we  were  never 
so  happy  at  the  table  except  when  you  were  really  with  us  " — ^and 
then  he  advises  Geoffrey  to  suspend  for  a  while,  for  the  sake  of  the 
restoration  of  his  health,  the  hard  study  of  crystallography,  and  attach 
himself  to  plants,  ^^  which  present  themselves  under  a  more  graceful 
mien  and  speak  a  more  intelligible  language.    A  course  in  botany  is 
all  pure  hygiene."    Geoffrey  resumed  his  studies  in  Paris  in  Novem- 
ber, and  in  March  following,  at  the  request  of  Daubenton  and  on  the 
nomination  of  Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  he  was  appointed  sub-keeper 
and  assistant  demonstrator  in  the  Natural  History  cabinet  of  the  Jar* 
din  des  Plantes.     On  the  reorganization  of  the  Jardin  des  PianUs  as 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  June,  1793,  he  was  named  to  the 
chair  of  Zoology  of  Yertebrated  Animals.     He  hesitated  to  accept 
the  position  because  his  studies  had  been  in  mineralogy,  but  Daubenton 
persuaded  him  to  do  so.     Immediately  after  his  installation,  he  began 
the  foundation  of  the  menagerie  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  beginning 
with  three  itinerant  collections  of  animals  that  had  been  confiscated 
by  the  police  and  taken  to  the  museum.     Of  what  he  accomplished  in 
this  department  he  has  written  :  ''  When  I  began  to  direct  my  studies 
to  the  natural  history  of  animals,  that  science  had  not  been  encouraged 
at  Paris.     It  had  never  been  made  a  branch  of  instruction,  and  I  did 
not  expect  that  I  should  shortly  be  made  the  first  one  to  treat  it  in  a 
public  course.    Established  in  the  year  H  (1793-94)  as  Professor  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Mammalia  and  Birds,  I  became  also  an  administrator 
in  the  museums  of  the  collections  of  these  classes.    There  were  then 
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only  a  few  qaadmpeds  in  the  national  oolleotion.  My  duty  was  to  try 
to  increase  the  number.  I  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  prin- 
cipal natiuralistfly  I  was  powerfully  seconded  by  their  zeal,  and  the  col- 
lection of  viviparous  quadrupeds  or  mammals  is  now  the  richest  of 
that  class  in  existence.  I  have  likewise  greatly  enriched  the  collection 
of  birds.  Finally,  I  have  made  the  collections  useful  to  young  natu- 
ralists by  making  rigorous  determinations  of  the  animals  intrusted  to 
my  administration.'' 

The  course  was  opened  in  May,  1794,  and  in  the  following  Decem- 
ber G^ffroy  read  to  the  Society  of  Natural  History  an  essay  on  the 
aye-aye,  in  the  introduction  to  which,  criticising  the  views  of  Bonnet 
on  the  scale  of  beings,  he  attacked  a  theory  that  was  but  slightly  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  which  he  himself  afterward  adopted. 

In  1795  the  Abb£  Tessier  had  found  in  Normandy  a  youth  who 
was  strongly  interested  in  natural  history,  and  gave  an  account  of  him 
to  Geofi&oy,  to  which  the  young  man  added  a  communication  describ- 
ing some  of  his  researches.  6eoffroy  wrote  back  to  the  youth :  ^^  Come 
to  Paris  without  delay  ;  come,  assume  the  place  of  another  LinnsBus, 
and  become  another  founder  of  natural  history."  The  youth  came, 
and  thus  was  opened  the  career  of  the  illustrious  G^i^es  Cuvier.  He 
and  G^fbroy  became  fast  friends,  and  together  composed  five  mem- 
oirs, of  which  one,  on  the  classification  of  mammalia,  contained  the 
theory  of  the  subordination  of  characters,  fundamental  to  Cuvier's 
system.  In  a  memoir  on  the  Makis,  or  Madagascar  monkeys,  pub- 
lished a  year  afterward  by  C^eoflfroy  alone,  appears  the  principle  of 
unity  of  composition,  to  which  the  author  afterward  related  all  com- 
parative anatomy.  The  minds  of  the  two  friends  had  already  begun 
to  diverge  toward  opposite  systems. 

In  1798  Cuvier  and  Qeoffiroy  Saint-Hilaire  were  invited  to  accompa- 
ny Bonaparte  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt.  Cuvier  declined,  G^eoflfroy 
went.  There  he  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  scientific  commission 
that  explored  the  Delta,  and  of  the  Commission  of  Seven  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Institute  of  Egypt,  which  distinguished  itself  by  its 
archsBological  labors.  He  made  in  succession  journeys  through  the 
Delta,  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  to  the  Bed  Sea.  After  his  return  from 
the  Cataracts,  at  the  end  of  1799,  he  established  himself  at  Suez,  and 
began  a  collection  of  the  fishes  of  the  Red  Sea. 

On  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  the  scientific  party 
were  confined  to  Alexandria,  where,  amid  all  the  perils  of  the  siege, 
Geoffroy  continued  his  scientific  investigations  and  his  examinations  of 
the  electrical  fishes  of  the  Nile.  When  the  city  was  given  up,  no  res- 
ervation was  made  of  the  collections,  but  Gkoffroy  managed  to  save 
them.  Qeneral  Hutchinson  demanded  a  strict  execution  of  the  terms 
of  surrender,  and  sent  Hamilton  to  enforce  them  upon  Geoffrey's 
treasures.  "  No,"  said  Gteoffroy,  "we  shall  not  obey  the  orders  ;  your 
army  can  not  get  inhere  for  two  days  :  we  will  take  that  time  to  bum 
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our  cabinets,  and  then  you  can  do  with  our  persons  as  yon  please. 
YeSy"  he  added,  to  the  astonished  officer,  ''we  shall  do  it.  Yon  are 
seeking  for  fame.  Depend  upon  it,  history  will  give  it  to  you,  for 
you  also  will  have  burned  an  Alexandrian  library.''  These  bold  words 
were  reported  to  Hutchinson,  and  he  rescinded  the  order  for  seizing 
the  collections. 

Returning  to  France  in  1802  with  the  magnificent  zo5logical  and 
zodtomical  collections  thus  literally  saved  from  the  fire,  G^eoffroy  pro- 
ceeded to  classify  them  and  prepare  the  description  of  them  for  the 
grand  work  on  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  began  the  series  of  mono- 
graphs that  served  as  the  point  of  departure  and  as  supports  for  hie 
system  of  natural  philosophy.  He  was  already  outlining  his  theory 
of  unity  of  composition,  in  memoirs  which,  aside  from  novelty  and 
elevation  of  ideas,  contained,  according  to  Cuvier, ''  facts  very  curious 
and  generally  new,  and  added  much  to  the  knowledge  of  naturalists 
and  anatomists  on  the  interior  organization  of  fishes."  These  memoirs 
secured  the  author's  admission  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Septem- 
ber, 1807. 

In  1808  6eoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  was  charged  with  a  scientific  mission 
to  Portugal,  then  occupied  by  a  French  army  under  Junot  He  was 
exposed  to  many  perils  in  passing  through  Spain,  where  the  people 
were  restive  against  the  French  invasion,  and  was  held  a  prisoner  for 
several  months  at  Merida.  He  used  his  influence  with  Junot,  an  old 
comrade  of  his  in  Egypt,  to  make  the  condition  of  the  Portuguese 
more  easy  under  military  rule,  and  took  away  from  the  country  many 
cases  of  minendogical  specimens,  plants,  and  animals,  including  Bra- 
zilian ones,  but  in  turn  enriched  the  museum  at  Lisbon  with  a  valu- 
able cabinet  of  minerals  from  Paris,  and  set  in  order  the  coUections 
there,  which  had  hitherto  been  only  the  object  of  an  unintelligent  ca- 
riosity ;  and,  by  his  tact  and  reputation  for  a  general  benevolent  dis- 
position, he  managed  to  keep  what  he  had  acquired  from  Portugal 
when  the  French  were  obliged  to  give  up  everything  else  they  had 
taken  from  foreign  nations. 

In  1809  Gteoffroy  was  appointed  Professor  of  Zo5logy  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year  he  began  a 
course  of  instruction  which  was  destined  to  have  a  great  influence 
upon  his  hearers  and  on  himself.  *^  From  this  moment,"  says  M.  Du- 
mas, '^  lus  thought,  sustained  by  the  respectful  attention  of  distin- 
guished pupils,  and  particularly  by  their  philosophical  studies,  sprang 
more  freely  into  the  fields  of  abstraction,  and  succeeded  in  fixing  those 
laws  of  organization  to  which  his  name  will  continue  to  be  always  at- 
tached, and  which  he  had  long  perceived.  Till  then  anatomical  phi- 
losophy, as  he  conceived  it,  had  no  existence  ;  it  was  with  us  and  for 
us  that  he  founded  that  doctrine,  endeavoring  every  year  to  overcome 
new  difficulties,  fortifying  his  convictions  with  new  proofs,  and  con- 
firming himself  in  his  views  by  their  success,  even  while  they  were  yet 
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new.''  Sickness  in  1812,  and  the  disasters  of  the  country  in  1813-'14) 
interrapted  his  scientific  work.  In  1815  he  was  chosen  a  representative 
bj  the  electors  of  £tampes,  and  performed  the  functions  of  his  office 
with  credit,  till  the  Restoration  put  an  end  to  them.  Restored  to  sci- 
ence, he  expounded  his  S3rstem  in  a  work  entitled  '^  Philosophie  Ana- 
tomique  "  ("  Anatomical  Philosophy  "),  the  first  volume  of  which,  treat- 
ing of  the  respiratory  organs  and  skeletons  of  vertebrates,  appeared  in 
1818.  The  second  volame,  devoted  to  researches  on  human  monstrosi- 
ties, was  published  in  1622.  The  dominant  feature  of  these  two  vol- 
umes was  the  principle  of  unity  of  composition.  This  principle  was 
not  entirely  new  to  science.  It  had  been  glanced  at  by  Aristotle, 
Pierre  Belon,  Newton,  Buffon,  and  Vicq-d'Azyr  ;  but  it  remained  for 
Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  to  create  a  theory  embodying  the  views  which 
they  had  only  mentioned  sporadically. 

Previous  to  him,  naturalists,  giving  more  particular  attention  to 
human  anatomy,  recognizing  only  forms,  and  regarding  each  new  form 
as  a  new  organ,  had  multiplied  details  infinitely  without  discovering 
any  general  law.  ''  The  first  step  toward  rising  to  the  ideal  type  of 
a  vertebrate  animal,"  says  M.  Flourens,  in  his  eulogy  before  the  Acad- 
emy, "  was  to  get  free  from  every  preconception  in  favor  of  human 
anatomy,  as  the  only  means  of  being  able  to  regard  the  organs  under 
their  more  general  conditions,  aside  from  the  merely  relative  consider- 
ations of  form,  volume,  and  use."  Geoffrey  was  convinced  that  iden- 
tities can  bear  only  upon  relations,  and  had  in  this  rule,  which  he 
called  the  principle  of  eonnectiona^  an  infallible  guide  through  all 
metamorphoses,  capable  of  unmasking  the  most  strangely  disguised 
affinities.  Thus,  whenever  two  parts  agreed  in  having  similar  relations 
and  dependencies,  they  were  analogous.  With  this  precept,  Gleoffroy 
was  able  to  declare  that  the  materials  found  in  one  family  exist  in  all 
the  others,  and  to  proclaim  his  law  of  unity  as  a  law  of  nature.  In  his 
second  volume  he  extended  the  application  of  his  principle  to  the  for- 
mations called  monstrosities,  which  he  declared  were  not  original 
anomalies,  but  simply  cases  of  abnormal  or  of  incomplete  development 
of  some  particular  part. 

As  long  as  the  principle  of  unity  was  applied  simply  to  vertebrates 
it  was  incontestable,  and  excited  no  contradiction  ;  but  when  Geoffrey 
Saint-Hilaire  began  to  extend  it  to  invertebrates  he  encountered  a  vig- 
orous adversary  in  Cuvier,  whose  work  it  had  been  to  emphasize  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  groups  which  his  former  patron  was  trying  to  re- 
duce to  unity.  When  Gteoffroy,  in  1820,  brought  the  articulates  under 
his  general  type,  Cuvier  uttered  words  of  impatience  and  disapproval ; 
but,  when  in  1830  he  proposed  to  include  the  moUusks,  the  long  latent 
contention  broke  out.  "  Never,"  says  M.  Flourens,  "  did  a  more  vital 
controversy  divide  adversaries  more  resolute,  more  firm,  or  who  had 
by  long  preparation  provided  themselves  with  more  resources  for  the 
combat,  and  (if  I  may  say  it)  more  learnedly  prepared  not  to  agree." 
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The  division  spread  and  extended  to  all  countries  where  any  thon^t 
was  given  to  the  snbjeots  under  debate.  Greoffroy  was  highly  ap- 
plauded by  Goethe,  who  declared  the  discussion  a  very  important  one 
for  science,  and  made  it  the  subject  of  the  last  lines  he  ever  wrote. 
The  controversy  was  resumed  in  1882,  and  terminated  only  with  the 
death  of  Cuvier.  6eofi&oy  sometimes  appeared  overcome  by  the 
ability  and  brilliancy  of  his  antagonist,  but  he  never  gave  up,  and 
time  has  rendered  its  verdict  that,  on  the  essential  points,  he  was  not 
in  the  wrong. 

The  Revolution  of  July  occurred  in  the  midst  of  the  discussions  in 
the  Academy,  and  Geoffrey,  who  sympathized  with  the  popular  move- 
ment, again  distinguished  himself,  as  he  had  done  in  the  previous 
Revolution,  by  an  act  of  hospitality  to  the  clergy,  in  giving  shelter  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  was  in  danger  of  violence. 

When  Cuvier  died,  every  one  hastened  to  sound  the  praises  of 
the  genius  of  the  great  anatomist.  Geoffrey  ventured  upon  a  criticism 
of  his  views  on  fossil  remains  and  regarding  the  revolutions  of  the 
globe,  and  was  accused  of  attacking  the  fame  of  his  late  antagonist 
Deeply  wounded  at  so  unjust  an  imputation,  he  gave  up  the  work  that 
had  provoked  it,  saying  :  '^  It  would  perhaps  be  best  to  have  courage 
or  wisdom  enough  to  pay  no  attention  to  such  objections.  But  the 
question  now  concerns  one  of  the  glories  of  France,  the  first  zodlogist 
of  our  age.  It  is  for  posterity,  if  it  deigns  to  concern  itself  with  the 
strifes  of  this  period,  to  do  justice  to  my  adversaries  and  myself.** 
He  was  stricken  with  blindness  in  July,  1840,  and  with  paralysis  a  few 
months  afterward.  He  endured  the  infirmities  of  old  age  with  great 
resignation,  and  preserved  to  the  last  the  serenity  of  a  good  man  and 
a  great  mind — or,  as  Edgar  Quinet  remarks  of  him,  ^^  he  approached 
unveiled  truth  with  a  cheerful  face,  and  descended  without  fear  into 
eternal  knowledge.** 

The  list  of  the  works  of  Creoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  would  be  a  yery 
full  one  if  all  were  included.  Besides  the  larger  works  which  he  oom- 
posed,  or  in  the  composition  of  which  he  was  associated,  the  catalogue 
of  the  principal  only  of  the  papers  he  presented  to  learned  societies 
occupies  a  full  page  in  the  "Biographic  G6n*rale.'*  His  most  im- 
portant publications  are  the  "Philosophic  Anatomique **  (2  vols.,  1818- 
1820),  which  contains  the  exposition  of  his  theory  ;  "  Principles  de  la 
Philosophic  Zo5logique*'  ("Principles  of  Zoological  Philosophy,** 
1830),  which  gives  a  synopsis  of  his  discussions  with  Cuvier  ;  "  Etudes 
Progressives  d'un  NaturaUst  **  ("  Progressive  Studies  of  a  Naturalist,** 
1835) ;  "Notions  de  Philosophie  Naturelle"  ("Ideas  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy,** 1835) ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Fr6d6ric  Cuvier,  "  Histoire 
Naturel  des  Mammif^res,**  ("Natural  History  of  Mammals,*'  8  vols., 
1820-1842).  Among  the  best  works  about  him  are  the  "  Life,*'  by  his 
son  Isidore  ;  the  "  Eulogy,**  by  M.  Flourens  ;  and  a  sketch  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  De  Quatref ages's  "  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist.** 
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BGIXNOS  IN  CLA^aiCAL  BCHOOLS. 
Jtoirw.  EdMof: 

PROFESSOR  COOKE,  in  his  remarka  on 
"  The  Greek  Question,"  does  injustioe  to 
the  best  classical  sdiools  in  express  terms, 
and  his  statements  ooght  not  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged. Classical  culture  as  preparatory  for 
anj  of  the  ^  learned  *'  professions,  literary  or 
scientific,  needs  no  defense.  But  Professor 
Cooke,  if  he  knew  the  facts,  should  not 
bare  held  up  foreign  universities  as  wholly 
successful  in  the  diange  he  proposes.  He 
should  not  have  said  that  "among  others 
the  Unirersity  of  Berlin,  which  stands  in 
the  Tery  front  rank,  has  already  conceded, 
to  what  we  may  call  the  new  culture,  all 
that  can  reasonably  be  asked.**  Is  it  not 
true  that  these  concessions  were  made 
against  the  unanimous  protest  of  all  the 
faculties ;  that,  after  earnest  comparison  of 
the  progress  of  scholars  from  the  Real- 
sdiulen  and  the  Onnnasia,  the  scientific 
professors  are  unanimous  in  their  deoiand 
that  dassical  training  shall  be  restored  CTcn 
for  those  intending  to  enter  sdentific  pro- 
fessions ? 

Professor  Cooke,  mentioning  by  name 
certain  well-known  classical  sdiools,  tells 
us  that  '*  the  attempt  to  introduce  some  sci- 
ence requisitions  into  the  admission  exami- 
nations has  been  an  utter  failure**;  that 
'*  the  science  requisitions  have  been  simply 
crammed,  and  the  result  has  been  worse 
than  useless  ** ;  that  ^  it  has,  in  most  cases, 
given  a  distaste  for  the  whole  subject**; 
that  "true  science-teaching  is  utterly  for- 
eign to  all  their  methods  ** ;  that  ^  the  small 
amount  of  study  of  natural  science  which 
we  have  forced  upon  them  has  proved  to 
be  a  wretched  failure,  and  the  sooner  this 
hindrance  is  got  out  of  their  way  the  bet- 
ter**; that  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  any 
change  in  the  classical  schools.  These  are 
heavy  charges,  if  true ;  but  do  they  repre- 
w&kX  the  facts  ? 

Harvard  College  was  among  the  first  to 
shake  off  old  methods,  and  to  introduce  a 
system  of  examinations  which  should  dis- 
tinguish between  those  applicants  who  had 
be«i  crammed  and  those  who  had  been 
taught.  Her  professors  have  ^owed  them- 
selves able  to  set  papers  in  all  branches, 
whidi  proved  those  admitted  worthy  to  join 
her  classes.  Professor  Cooke  would  prob- 
ably not  admit  that  his  colleagues  in  the 
sdentific  departments  have  been  behind 
their  classical  associates  in  this  respect 
What,  then,  has  been  the  record  of  the 
Boxbury  LaUn  School  in  the  six  years  that 


boys  have  been  presented  in  Physics? 
Thou^  every  boy  has  been  allowed  to  try 
the  examinations  in  Physics,  even  if  we 
Judged  him  deficient,  only  two  have  been 
rej^ted  out  of  above  eighty  presented.  In 
one  year,  out  of  fifteen  boys  presented,  six- 
teen honors  were  taken  in  subjects  purely 
scientific,  viz.,  seven  in  Prescribed  Mathe- 
matics, two  in  Prescribed  Physics,  one  in 
Prescribed  and  Elective  Physics,  and  six  in 
French. 

It  is  certain  that  many  of  those  eighty 
boys  have  not  been  crammed,  and  that  few 
of  them  have  gained  **a  distaste  for  the 
whole  subject.*'  For,  though  the  time  for 
the  subject  has  been  limited,  and  the  appa- 
ratus meager,  I  have  seen  them  eagerly 
making  apparatus  to  illustrate  their  lessons, 
and  discussing,  at  every  opportunity,  dis- 
puted points.  In  one  instance  three  boys 
worked  for  weeks  on  a  machine  to  prove 
their  teacher  in  the  wronc,  while  nearly  the 
whole  dass  enthusiasticaUy  supported  their 
mates  with  sincere  but  mistaken  conviction. 

Perhaps  one  ought  to  speak  modestly 
about  true  sdence-teaching  being  foreign 
to  all  his  methods,  but  I  will  say  that  t£e 
trustees,  takhig  advantage  of  a  slight  change 
made  necessary  by  the  rejection  of  Amott 
as  a  standard  of  preparation,  and  of  a  fine 
addition  to  our  building,  have  fitted  up  a 
working  laboratory  for  our  physics,  and 
have  furnished  suitable  apparatus.  Then 
every  boy  of  my  present  cUss,  aided  only 
by  a  paper  giving  directions  for  manipula- 
tion, is  performing  every  experiment  for 
himself,  is  putting  nis  questions  to  Nature, 
recording  and  interpreting  the  phenomena 
observed. 

We  do  not  regard  the  study  of  science 
as  forced  upon  us.  For  years  before  any 
science  was  required  a  good  portion  of  two 
years  was  given,  and  still  is  given,  to  the 
study  of  botany,  though  our  boys  are  not 
presented  in  that  subject  And  the  authori- 
ties of  this  school  are  so  thoroughly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  advancement  of  sdence 
that,  whether  physics  shall  be  required  by 
Harvard  or  not,  more  and  not  less  time  is 
likely  to  be  given  to  its  study  in  the  future. 

With  centuries  of  testimony  for  the 
"  old  classical  culture,**  testimony  unshaken 
by  repeated  assaults,  of  course  the  social 
prestige  of  our  dassical  schools  and  univer- 
sities holds  its  own.  Of  course,  parents 
wish  thdr  sons  fitted  for  and  trained  by 
dasdcal  colleges.  Of  course,  *^nine,  at 
least,  out  of  every  ten,  offer  maximums  in 
dassics,*'  and  continue  as  they  have  begun. 
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But,  when  Harrard  is  ready  to  remore 
Greek  from  the  list  of  prescribed  subjects, 
I  belicTe  that  many  classical  schools  will  be 
found  liberal  enough  to  gire  pupils  every 
opportunity  to  replace  iu  study  with  Ger- 
man, mathematics,  and  science,  taught  by 
men  both  competent  and  sincere. 

Gboboi  F.  FoRsn, 
Master  in  Roxbury  Latin  SchooL 
BoxBtTBT,  Mass.,  Hovtmbtr  14, 1888. 


THE  HOME-MADE  TELESCOPE. 

While  reading  the  very  useful  article  in 
the  NoTcmber  issue  of  the  **  Monthly,"  by 
Dr.  George  Pybum,  on  "A  Home-made 
Telescope,"  it  ocourrod  to  me  that  my  own 
experience  in  that  direction,  not  covered  by 
Dr.  Pybum's  article,  might  prove  acceptable 
to  some  of  your  readers.  In  constructing 
my  telescope  I  made  the  tube  of  paper  and 
paste  substantially  as  described  by  Dr.  Py- 
bum, finishing  with  shellao-vamish  as  a 
protection  against  moisture.  The  three-inch 
object-glass  cost  about  twenty-five  dollars, 
which  is  nearly  the  total  outlay  for  the  in- 
strument, as  I  use  for  eye-pieces  those  be- 
longing to  my  microscope.  As  these  range 
from  a  two-inch  to  a  four-inch,  I  get  a  fair 
astronomical  telescope  with  powers  from 
twenty-five  to  two  hundred  diameters,  af- 
fording satisfactory  views  o^  the  more  in- 
teresting celestial  objects.  For  viewing  the 
sun,  a  light  box  open  on  one  side  is  at- 
tached to  the  tube,  containing  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  on  which  the  image  of  the  sun 
is  received  at  a  distance  of  nine  or  ten  inches 
from  the  eye- piece.  The  stand  is  unskill- 
f  ully  constructed  of  wood,  but,  as  the  instru- 
ment is  supported  at  two  points,  it  is  steady. 
It  is  of  convenient  height  for  an  observer  in 
a  sitting  posture,  the  object-end  of  the  tele- 
scope being  made  to  swing.  When  in  use 
the  telescope  is  strapped  m  a  kind  of  long 
trough  made  by  nailing  two  strips  of  boards 
together.  This  support  is  bolted  at  the  end 
next  the  observer  to  an  axle  having  a  ver- 
tical motion.  It  has  a  horizontal  motion  on 
the  bolt  The  end  of  the  support  toward 
the  object  is  given  a  vertical  motion  from 
horizontal  to  perpendicular  by  a  lever  run- 
ning through  a  mortice  in  the  stand,  and 
woridng  on  a  pin  in  the  mortice.  A  rod 
jointed  on  the  lower  end  of  the  lever  is  al- 
ways in  reach  of  the  observer  with  which  to 
manipulate  it.  The  top  of  the  lever  is  fitted 
with  a  long  horizontal  roller,  on  which  a 
roller  placed  under  the  telescope  -  support 
rests  at  right  angles.  The  rollers  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  smooth  and 
steady  motion  is  had  both  vertically  and 
horizontally.  Such  a  stand  may  be  made  in 
a  day.  George  W.  Morehouse. 

"Watluib,  New  Yobk,  Octobtr  29, 1888. 


IN8EGTB  AS  CABEIEB8  OF  DISEASE. 
Mtmrt.  Editon: 

Although  not  prepared  to  accept  en- 
tirely the  theory  so  ably  presented  by  Dr. 
Eling,  in  the  September  number  of  your 
ma^Lzine,  as  to  the  moequital  oriffin  of  ma- 
laria, I  believe  in  the  power  of  insects  to 
transmit  and  disseminate  infections  diseases. 
The  active  agency  of  mosquitoes  and  other 
insects  in  the  spread  of  yellow  ferer  has 
never  been  fully  appredsted,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  attention  of  the  boards  of 
health  in  the  localities  liable  to  this  terrible 
scourge  will  be  directed  to  this  souroeof 
danger,  and  that  they  will  establish  cordons 
of  fires  as  well  as  men  around  infected  dis- 
tricts. However,  my  object  in  writing  this 
is  merely  to  add  further  testimony  as  to  the 
fact  of  insects  carrying  disease. 

The  interior  counties  of  the  Southern 
States  are  infested  by  a  minute  fly,  a  fit- 
tie  larger  than  the  sand-fly  of  the  coast, 
but  without  the  sting  of  the  latter.  Th^ 
are  called  gnats  or  black  gnats,  and  are 
exceedingly  troublesome,  from  their  habit 
of  flying  into  the  cars  and  eyes  of  both 
men  and  animals.  They  also  gather  npon 
any  running  sore  or  abrasion  of  the  skin, 
and,  though  they  do  not  bite  or  sting,  they 
are  very  irritating.  When  they  set  into 
the  eye  they  cause  a  very  sharp  pam,  and, 
though  immediately  killed  by  the  secre* 
tions,  the  eye  feels  the  effects  for  some 
hours  after.  It  has  been  observed  that 
during  the  seasons  when  these  gnats  are 
most  plentiful  the  disease  known  as  sore- 
eyes  is  most  common  and  severe. 

Kot  being  a  physician,  I  do  not  know 
the  name  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  very  eoo- 
tagious,  and  usually  affects  an  entire  family 
when  once  introduced  into  it  The  fids  ol 
the  eye  become  irritated  and  swollen,  and  the 
entire  ball  is  red  and  inflamed.  Some  per- 
sons have  lost  the  sight  of  one  or  both  eyes 
from  it,  and  its  effects  are  felt  for  months 
after  recovery.  The  intimate  relation  ex- 
isting between  this  disease  and  Uie  gnats  is 
so  well  recognized  that  the  negroes  say  it  is 
caused  by  the  gnats  laying  thdr  eggs  in  the 
eye.  This,  of  course,  is  improbable,  but 
points  dearly  to  them  as  the  real  cause  in 
some  way.  I  do  not  think  the  irritation 
arising  from  their  getting  into  the  eye  is 
the  origin  of  the  trouble,  because  the  dis- 
ease does  not  always  or  even  generally  fol- 
low as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  I  do  think 
that  the  germs  are  carried  upon  the  legs  or 
wings  of  the  gnats,  and  that,  when  one  so 
charged  touches  or  gets  into  the  eye,  the 
germ  or  bacteria  is  deposited,  and  fnnn  that 
the  disease  is  developed. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  ways  of  trans- 
mitting the  disease,  but  the  most  active 
agent  is  undoubtedly  the  gnat,  since  after 
it  disappears  the  disease  ceases  to  spread, 
and  gradually  loses  its  character  as  an  q>i- 
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demic.  If  through  your  publishod  articles 
intelligent  obserration  is  directed  toward 
the  dangers  inherent  in  our  insect  pests, 
and  means  are  disooTered  to  sTert  them, 
jon  will  deserre  the  undying  gratitude  of 
suifering  humanity. 

Respectfully,    A.  0.  Boabdiun. 
Maooh,  Gmmia,  atpUmbw  2S,  1888. 

TIDAL  ANOMALIES. 
Meun,  Editon : 

Pbofkssob  R.  W.  MoFjlblahd  (**  Popular 
Science  Monthly,**  rolume  xii,  {mge  106), 
after  demonstrating,  as  a  result  of  Professor 
Schneider's  theory,  a  great  inequality  in  the 
daily  range  of  the  tides,  confidently  asks, 
^  Do  your  New  Tork  tides  play  such  tricks  7  " 

However  it  may  be  with  the  New  York 
tides  I  will  not  undertake  to  say,  but  there 
are  numerous  localities  upon  the  globe  where 
the  tides  do  play  such  or  at  least  similar 
^  tricks,**  seemingly  at  Tarianoe  with  estab- 
lished theories,  and  in  some  places  these 
^tricks**  appear  to  be  oontrarr  to  all  our 
preconceived  notions  of  hydrodynamics. 
Thus,  at  the  entrances  of  the  Tarious  United 
States  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  tides 
either  exhibit  a  great  inequality  in  their 
daily  range,  or  but  one  flood  and  ebb  tide 
occurs  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-fire  hours 
usually  occupied  by  the  two  tides.  The  one- 
tide  phenomenon  is  again  met  with  among 
the  Philippine  Islands;  while  tides  exhilK 
iting  considerable  daily  inequality  in  their 
range  are  met  with  in  numerous  other  places. 

That  part  of  the  St  George's  Channel 
called  the  Irish  Sea  included  between  the 
fif ty-third  and  fifty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude 
contains  a  body  of  water  covering  an  area  of 
about  ten  thousand  square  miles,  inclosed 
on  all  sides,  except  at  the  two  entrances, 
north  and  south  of  Ireland.  Throughout 
this  entire  body  of  water  the  time  of  high 
water  is  nearly  simultaneous,  the  difference 
nowhere  exceeding  an  hour.  Here  the  aver- 
age mean  range  of  the  tides  is  not  less,  prob- 
ably, than  twenty  feet.  The  water  to  sup- 
ply and  exhaust  this  broad  area  of  unusually 
large  range  of  tides  has  to  pass  in  and  out 
at  the  two  entrances  simtutaneously  with 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  in  the  Irish  Sea. 

Now,  the  puizling  thing  about  these  tides 
is,  owing  to  the  time  of  high  water  at  the 
two  entrances  being  about  five  hours  earlier 
than  in  the  Irish  Sea,  at  least  two  thirds  of 
all  this  water  passing  in  and  out  of  the  St 
George's  Channel  has  the  appearance  of 
running  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  leveL 
Here  the  tides  exhibit  another  curious  freak 
in  the  distribution  of  their  ra^.  On  the 
east  coast  of  Ireland,  between  Wexford  and 
Wicklow  Head,  for  some  distance  there  arc 
no  rise  and  fall  to  the  tides ;  while  directly 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel,  on  the 
coast  of  Wales,  the  mean  range  is  not  less 
than  fifteen  feet 


But  this  anomaly  of  the  water  appar- 
ently running  up-hill,  as  exhibited  by  the 
tides,  will  be  found  more  clearly  marked  at 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  where  the  motion  of 
the  tidal  wave  Is  easterly,  and  the  easterly 
tidal  stream  begins  at  high  water,  and  the 
westerly  tidal  stream  b^ins  at  low  water. 
The  same  phenomenon  Jb  mot  with  again 
at  the  Strait  of  San  Bemardmo,  Philippine 
Islands,  and  also  on  our  own  coast,  in  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  Sound,  where  the  motion  of 
the  tidal  wave  is  westerly,  and  the  westerly 
tidal  stream  begins  at  high  water.  At  Cook's 
Strait,  New  Zealand,  the  motion  of  the  tidal 
wave  is  westerly,  and  the  westerly  stream 
begins  at  half  flood. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  nK>re  clearly 
marked  of  the  many  anomalies  that  have 
come  under  my  observation  while  endeav- 
oring, as  a  navigator,  to  make  myself  ac- 
quainted with  the  concrete  phenomena  of 
Uie  tides. 

In  the  absence  of  a  better  explanation 
of  these  anomalies,  I  offer  the  following  hy- 
pothesis :  That  the  ettablithed  theory  of  the 
tidea  U  mbttaniiaUy  correct ;  Indy  that  the 
primary  tidal  vaoeie  in  the  liquid  portion  of 
the  earth  beneath  the  eolidijthoitghtoaareater 
or  leu  extent  Jtexible^  cr%ut ;  and  t/uU  the 
tidal  phenomenon  ae  it  reveals  itself  toueie 
a  secondary  tiddly  undulaiory  motion^  dertc- 
ing  its  impulse  from^  and  is  complicated  by, 
the  variable  Jlexibility  of  the  solid  crust  be- 
tween the  two  liquid  portions  of  the  earth. 

Gkobok  W.  Gbim  (Bark  Coryphene). 
Yokohama,  Japan. 

ELEPHANTS'  TE10K8. 
Meaers.  EdUors: 

Thb  following  extract  from  an  old  edi- 
tion of  the  "Arabian  Nights**  (Edinburgh, 
1772),  may  be  of  interest,  showing  as  it 
does  that  at  an  early  date  elephants  were 
trained  to  perform  tricks  which  excite  the 
curiosity  if  not  the  wonder  of  the  spectators 
in  the  modem  shows.  It  is  from  the  story  of 
"  Prince  Ahmed  and  the  Fairy  Pari-Banou  *' : 

"  But  what  the  Prince  Houssain  most  of 
all  admired  was  the  ingenious  address  and 
invention  of  some  Indians,  to  make  a  large 
elephant  stand  with  his  four  feet  on  a  post 
which  was  fixed  into  the  earth,  and  stood 
out  of  it  above  two  feet,  and  beat  time  with 
his  trunk  to  the  musia  Beside  this  there 
was  another  elephant  as  big  as  this  and  no 
less  surprising;  which  be&g  set  upon  a 
board  whidi  was  laid  across  a  strong  rail 
about  ten  feet  high,  with  a  great  weight  at 
the  other  end  which  balanced  him,  kept  time 
by  the  motions  of  his  body  and  trunk  as 
well  as  the  other  elephant,  and  both  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  his  whole  court.** 

When  this  story  was  written  I  do  not 
know,  as  this  edition  gives  no  notes  as  to 
the  original  sources  of  the  stories. 

Respectfully,      Davis  L.  Jamib. 
OnoDniATi,  Oetoher  8, 18S8. 
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*^CEUBCB'Am>-^TATE'^  FVyOTIOK  OF 
DEAD  LANQUAQSa. 

THE  partisans  of  classical  studies 
had  a  Godsend  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  in  the  shape  of  a  report  emanat- 
ing from  the  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  and  corroborated  bj  the 
action  of  other  universities,  which  it 
was  claimed  ended  the  controversy  on 
the  question  of  modem  agdnst  classical 
studies.  It  was  represented  that  the 
Germans  had  tried  out  the  issue  in  the 
fairest  way,  and  on  an  extensive  scale. 
They  had  two  systems  of  schools  which 
prepared  young  men  for  the  universities 
— one  the  gymnasiums,  devoted  mainly 
to  classical  studies ;  and  the  other  the 
real  schools,  modern  in  origin,  and  de- 
voted chiefly  to  modem  and  scientific 
studies :  and  it  was  said  that,  after  an 
ample  trial  of  the  two  modes  of  mental 
preparation,  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
the  faculty,  including  the  scientific  pro- 
fessors, was  in  favor  of  the  classical 
preparation  as  superior  to  the  scientific 
preparation  of  the  young  men.  The 
statement  as  it  appeared  was  very  tell- 
ing. The  New  York  "  Evening  Post " 
gave  an  account  of  the  report  soon  aft- 
er its  appearance,  and  said :  "  It  will 
hardly  fail  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
powerful  plea  ever  made  in  behalf  of 
classical  studies,"  and  Mr.  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams,  Jr.,  has  been  reproached 
from  all  the  classical  quarters  for  ven- 
turing to  open  his  mouth  in  criticism 
of  our  dead-language  studies  after  the 
German  universities  had  given  to  the 
world  their  conclusive  judgment  upon 
the  question. 

We  confess  to  having  had  no  little 
distmst  of  the  case  as  it  was  thus  pre- 
sented. It  was  sufficiently  obvious  at 
the  time  that  we  were  not  in  possession 
of  all  the  facts  necessary  to  form  an 
intelligent  opinion  on  its  merits.  We 
know  enough  of  the  spirit  and  tactics 


of  the  classical  party,  in  this  conntry 
and  in  England,  to  justify  some  sinspi- 
cion  of  the  impartiality  of  their  proceed- 
ings in  Germany,  and  we  accordingly 
deferred  any  discussion  of  the  Berlin 
report  until  more  information  should 
become  available  for  the  purpose.  Many 
questions  arose  of  decisive  significance 
to  which  answers  could  not  be  obtained, 
and  it  seemed  futile  to  debate  a  ques- 
tion while  in  the  dark  regarding  its 
most  important  conditions. 

But  the  information  wanted  is  now 
forthcoming,  and  it  well  pays  for  wait- 
ing. An  American  gentleman,  both  in- 
terested in  the  subject  and  very  com- 
petent to  investigate  it,  himself  a  culti- 
vated classical  scholar  and  educated  in 
Germany,  has  made  the  sulject  a  mat- 
ter of  special  and  careful  inquiry,  and 
gives  the  result  in  the  opening  article 
of  the  present  **  Monthly.'*  He  has  been 
in  Germany  during  the  past  year,  ex- 
pressly to  study  certain  aspects  of  its 
university  system,  and  has  visited  a  large 
number  of  its  great  educational  institn- 
tions,  and  conversed  with  many  of  the 
professors  in  relation  to  the  nature  and 
actual  significance  of  the  real-school 
controversy,  and  the  action  that  has 
been  taken  upon  the  subject.  The  Ber- 
lin report  is  also  itself  published  in 
English  by  Ginn  &  Heath,  of  Boston, 
so  that  both  sides  of  the  case  are  now 
open  to  all  who  care  about  the  ques- 
tion. Those  who  read  the  paper  of  Pro- 
fessor James — and  none  can  afford  to 
pass  it  by — will  find  that  the  uses  to 
which  that  report  has  been  put  in  this 
country  are  entirely  unjustifiable.  It 
turns  out,  as  we  suspected,  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  more  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  than  has  been  represent- 
ed, and  that  the  German  document  ii  i 
thoroughly  one-sided  affair. 

We  have  to  remember,  in  the  first 
place,  that  partisanship  on  this  question 
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nms  yeiy  high  in  Germany,  and  that 
the  reports  against  the  real  sohools  were 
all  written  by  prejudiced  clasfflcal  ex- 
tremists. It  tarns  oat,  moreover,  that 
the  whole  question  wi^  decided  upon  in 
adyanoe,  and  with  the  greatest  empha- 
sis, before  the  experiment  had  been  tried 
to  test  the  preparation  of  the  real- 
school  graduates,  and  that  from  the  out- 
set the  problem  was  not  that  of  the 
progressive  principles  of  higher  educa- 
tion, as  we  understand  it  in  this  coun- 
try, but  a  question  of  national  politics 
in  relation  to  the  policy  of  the  univer- 
sities. The  historic  ascendency  of  dead 
languages,  as  against  the  rising  claims 
of  science,  is  to  be  maintained  in  Ger- 
many for  state  reasons.  This  is  no 
mere  inference,  but  the  bluntly  de- 
clared position.  When  the  matter  was 
first  broached,  in  1869,  of  admitting 
the  real -school  graduates  to  the  uni- 
versities, the  Philosophical  Faculty  of 
the  Berlin  University  protested  ve- 
hemently against  the  contemplated  ac- 
tion on  the  grounds  here  stated.  They 
said:  ^* While  the  university  has  no 
reason  to  withhold  its  advantages,  it 
must  not,  in  its  desire  to  make  the 
higher  education  accessible  to  the  great- 
est possible  number,  forget  its  peculiar 
purpose  and  its  historical  task.  Its  du- 
ty is  to  fit  the  youth  for  the  service  of 
state  and  church.''  Again :  **  The  fac- 
ulty are  compelled ...  to  utter  a  warn- 
ing against  the  surrender  of  that  which 
has  been  till  now  the  common  basis  of 
training  of  all  the  higher  public  func- 
tionaries, and  which,  if  it  be  once  given 
up,  can  never  be  regained."  And  still 
further:  ^^The  Philosophical  Faculty  can 
not  give  their  consent  to  such  a  move- 
ment. They  are  convinced  that  no  suf- 
ficient compensation  is  given  in  the  real- 
schule  for  the  lack  of  classical  educa- 
tion. They  fear  that  so  decided  a  low- 
ering of  standards  would  be  accompanied 
by  weighty  consequences,  especially  in 
such  a  state  as  Prussia."  And  finally, 
"The  faculty,  therefore,  believe  they 
owe  it  to  the  university  and  to  the 
state  to  declare  themselves  in  the  most 


positive  manner  against  a  more  exten- 
sive admission  of  Realschtder." 

These  statements  give  us  the  key  of 
the  celebrated  "  Berlin  Report"  A  des- 
potic paternal  government  has  church- 
and-state  reasons  for  maintaining  a 
dead-language  culture  as  a  national  pol- 
icy. The  whole  vast  machinery  of  edu- 
cation in  that  empire  is  run  in  subor- 
dination to  the  ideal  of  government — 
a  military  despotism,  and,  to  discipline 
a  community  into  thorough  subjection 
to  this  ideal,  centuries  of  history  prove 
that  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  dead 
languages  and  classical  studies.  Hence 
the  traditions  must  be  maintained  in 
their  full  rigor,  the  existing  faculties 
must  not  be  divided,  science  must  not 
be  suffered  to  take  a  coequal  place  with 
the  other  faculties,  or  to  become  an  in- 
dependent power  in  the  universities; 
in  short,  no  rival  system  of  organized 
higher  education,  based  upon  modem 
ideas,  must  be  tolerated. 

The  whole  question  was  thus  pre- 
judged and  predetermined,  and  no  ex- 
periment that  could  possibly  be  made 
under  the  Bismarckian  rSffims  would  be 
allowed  to  disturb  the  foregone  church- 
and-state  conclusion  of  the  Berlin  Philo- 
sophical Faculty.  The  real-school  grad- 
uates were,  however,  admitted  to  the 
university,  and  after  ten  years  it  was, 
of  course,  reported  by  the  same  faculty 
that  the  policy  pronounced  bad  at  the 
outset  was  bad  at  the  end.  The  real- 
school  graduates  were  declared  failures, 
as  they  must  have  been  failures  by  the 
church -and -state  standards  assumed, 
whatever  their  proficiency.  That  the 
teaching  in  the  real  schools  was  inferior 
to  that  in  the  gymnasiums  was  allowed 
no  weight ;  that  the  gymnasiums  were 
pets  of  the  Government  and  the  real 
schools  neglected  was  of  no  importance, 
that  the  brightest  youths  and  the  best 
stock  of  Germany  crowded  into  the 
gymnadnms,  leaving  the  lower  grades 
to  the  real  schools,  amounted  to  noth- 
ing; and  that  the  system  of  study  in 
the  real  schools  had  not  been  shaped  as  a 
preparation  for  higher  university  work. 
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as  was  the  fact  with  the  gjmiiariamfl, 
counted  for  naught.  It  was  only  said 
that  the  graduates  of  the  gymnasiums 
heat  the  graduates  of  the  real  schools, 
when  tested  side  hy  side  in  the  uniFendty. 
We  venture  to  think  that  "  the  most 
powerfid  plea  ever  made  in  hehalf  of 
classical  studies,'*  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  Professor  James's  exposition, 
will  he  seen  to  disdose  the  customary 
weakness  of  all  the  defenses  of  the 
classical  superstition,  hesides  heing  for 
imperative  considerations  wholly  inap- 
plicahle  in  this  country. 


LSAENUTG  ONE  LASOVAQB  BY  STUDY- 
JNG  OTHERS. 

That  fine  dassical  scholar,  and  ac- 
complished master  of  hoth  prose  and 
poetic  English,  Walter  Savage  Lander, 
in  his  *'  Letters  to  an  Author,"  observed, 
"  If  we  wish  to  write  well,  we  must  keep 
our  Greek  and  Latin  out  of  sight"  We 
shall  not  undertake  to  say  what  or  how 
much  Landor  meant  by  this  remark, 
but  he  could  not  have  signified  less  than 
that  the  influence  of  those  dead  lan-» 
guages  may  be  bad  upon  an  author  who 
strives  to  attain  a  high  standard  in  his 
native  tongue.  The  implication  is  that 
the  vernacular  must  be  itself  and  inde- 
pendently cultivated  without  interfer- 
ence from  foreign  influences.  Obvious- 
ly skill  and  perfection  in  any  art  can 
only  come  from  careful  study  and  pa- 
tient practice  of  that  art,  and  not  by 
studying  any  other  art.  The  acquire- 
ment of  a  language  for  its  highest  pur- 
poses, to  become  apowerfhl  and  perfect 
instrument  for  the  expression  of  thought 
in  any  of  the  nobler  forms  of  literature, 
is  the  most  transcendent  of  the  arts,  and 
the  utmost  excellence  in  it  is  not  to  be 
achieved  through  the  study  of  anoth- 
er language.  Genios,  perseverance,  and 
an  everlasting  apprenticeship  are  re- 
quired to  develop  even  partially  the  re- 
sources of  any  vernacular  tongue,  and, 
by  the  laws  of  all  human  effort  and  hu- 
man snccess,  there  must  be  undivided 
concentration  upon  the  instrument  to 
be  mastered.    The  Greeks,  as  we  have 


before  had  oocanon  to  state,  were  fliiiit 
up  to  this  condition,  and,  by  not  scatter- 
ing their  efforts  upon  other  languages, 
carried  their  own  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  But  in  these  times,  when 
there  is  such  a  passion  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  many  languages,  there  is  a 
corresponding  neglect  of  the  vernacular, 
and  no  end  of  crude,  incompetent  writ- 
ing is  the  result  We  are  told  perpet- 
ually that  perfection  in  English  is  to  be 
achieved  through  familiarity  with  the 
ancient  classical  models;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  get  the  oompletest  command 
of  our  own  speech,  it  is  necessary  first 
to  know  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
This  stereotyped  dictum  is  equaUy  a 
violation  of  common  sense,  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  open  facts,  and  in  the 
teeth  of  weighty  authority.  It  is  sim- 
ply notorious  that  a  great  number  of 
the  finest  masters  of  English  in  difRn^ 
ent  departments  of  literature  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  ac- 
quired their  proficiency  in  English  by 
the  durect  cultivation  of  it  And  that 
competent  classical  scholars  may  be, 
and  often  are,  incompetent  in  English, 
is  strongly  affirmed  by  many  who  have 
the  best  opportunities  of  knowing.  An 
able  English  scholar,  Mr.  Dasent,  who 
had  large  experience  as  an  examiner  of 
dasdcal  students,  says :  **  I  have  known 
young  men  who  write  very  good  Latin 
prose  indeed,  and  very  good  Latin  verse. 
I  know  what  good  Latin  prose  and  Lat- 
in verse  is,  and  I  have  known  the  same 
young  men  utterly  incapable  of  ¥mting 
a  letter  or  a  decent  essay  in  their  own 
language."  And,  again :  *^  I  think  I 
know  good  writing  when  I  see  it,  and 
I  must  say  that  some  who  had  great 
classical  reputation  have  been  the  worst 
English  writers  I  have  known.  I  have 
observed  this  over  and  over  again.  I 
have  known  men  recommended  solely 
in  consequence  of  their  university  repu- 
tation, and  I  have  found  that  they  have 
been  signal  failures  in  Englidi  vrriUng — 
splendid  scholars,  but  utterly  incapable 
of  expressing  themselves  in  their  own 
tongue.    They  have  no  choice  of  words, 
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and  very  often  have  a  heavy,  oombroas 
way  of  expressing  themselves." 

Bat  the  most  striking  exemplifica- 
tion of  this  principle  on  a  grand  scale 
is  probably  now  to  be  found  in  Ger- 
many. From  the  article  of  Professor 
James  we  gather  that  the  dead-langaage 
superstition  holds  on  in  that  country 
with  the  greatest  inveteracy.  Dead 
languages  are  the  center  and  pivot  of 
the  national  system  of  education,  main- 
tained with  unrelenting  tenacity  in  all 
the  favorite  government  institutions  of 
culture,  the  trade-mark  of  social  posi- 
tion, and  the  gateways  to  all  honor  and 
emolument  In  the  official  preparatory 
schools,  the  gymnasia,  twice  as  much 
time  and  labor  are  given  to  Latm  and 
Greek  as  in  our  own  colleges.  Cer- 
tainly here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  ob- 
serve the  general  reflex  advantages  upon 
the  vernacular  speech  of  life-long  in- 
tercourse of  the  cultivated  German  mind 
with  the  classical  masterpieces.  If  the 
study  of  dead  languages  can  perfect  a 
living  language,  then  surely  the  Ger- 
man labg^age  should  have  become  the 
world's  model  in  every  desirable  attri- 
bute, and  German  books  should  be 
taken  as  the  world's  standards  of  the 
finest  lingual  achievement  If  the  vir- 
tues of  grinding  in  Latin  and  Greek  are 
00  great  as  they  are  alleged  to  be,  (Ger- 
man writing  should  be  the  type  of  lu- 
cidity, elegance,  conciseness,  and  force 
of  expression.  But  such  are  not  the 
characters  for  which  the  German  writ- 
ers are  usually  distinguished.  They  are 
the  worst  expositors  in  the  world,  and 
the  national  habit  is  so  careless  and 
slovenly  that  it  is  recognized  even  by 
some  German  writers  themselves  as  a 
national  reproach.  Professor  Helra- 
holtz  translated  a  series  of  works  into 
German,  among  other  reasons  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  doing  something  to 
raise  the  standard  of  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity in  the  use  of  the  German  lan- 
guage. These  works,  offered  as  exem- 
plars, were  not  A*om  the  treasures  of 
Lathi  and  Greek,  but  were  iVom  a  liv- 
ing language,  the  English,  and  by  a 


writer,  Professor  Tyndall,  who  had  at- 
tained his  remarkable  mastery  of  the 
native  tongue  by  the  critical  study  of 
it,  and  not  by  the  study  of  dead  lan- 
guages. The  following  extract  from  an 
editorial  in  "  Science  "  of  October  5th 
sufficientiy  illustrates  the  literary  hab- 
its and  general  state  of  mind  of  a  people 
trained  beyond  any  other  people  in  the 
old  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome : 

In  Qennan  sdentifio  writings  the  exoellenoe 
of  the  matter  usually  oontraste  vividly  with 
the  defective  style  and  presentation.  Indeed, 
the  Qermans,  despite  the  superiority  of  their 
modem  literature,  are  awkward  writers,  and 
too  often  slovenly  in  literary  composition. 
Condseness  and  clearness  are  good  qualities, 
which  may  assuredly  be  attained  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  thought  and  pains;  but  these 
the  German  investigator  seems  unwilling,  in 
many  cases,  to  bestow  upon  his  pen-work, 
but  follows  the  easier  plan  of  great  diffuse- 
ness.  Besides  this,  another  defect  is  not  un- 
common— the  ill-considered  arrangement  of 
the  matter.  Thb  occurs  in  all  degrees,  from. 
a  well-nigh  increctible  conf\]sion  (to  be  some- 
times found  even  In  elaborate  and  Important 
essays)  to  a  slightly  illogical  order.  In  this 
regard,  a  curious  and  not  influent  variety 
of  this  fault  deserves  mention.  According 
to  the  headings  of  the  chapters  or  sections, 
the  dirision  of  topics  Is  perfect ;  but  under 
each  head  the  matters  are  tumbled  together 
as  if  a  dcrk  was  contented  to  stuff  bis  papers 
in  anyhow,  if  only  he  crammed  them  into 
the  right  pigeon-hole.  Speaking  broadly, 
the  German  mind  lacks  conspicuously  the 
habits  of  deamess  and  order.  There  have 
been  celebrated  exceptions,  but  they  were  in- 
dividual. The  nation  regards  itself  as  having 
a  decidedly  philosophical  bent,  meaning  a 
facility  at  taking  broad  and  profound  riews 
of  the  known.  We  venture  to  contradict  this 
opinion,  doing  it  adrisedly.  Their  profimdi- 
ty  is  mysticism,  their  breadth  vagueness,  yet 
a  good  philosopher  must  think  clearly.  It  is 
a  remarkable  but  little-heeded  fact,  that  Ger- 
many has  not  contributed  her  share  to  the 
genenlixations  of  science ;  she  has  produced 
no  Linn^,  Darwin,  Lyell,  Lavoisier,  or  Des- 
cartes, each  of  whom  bequeathed  to  posterity 
a  new  realm  of  knowledge,  although  she  has 
given  to  the  world  grand  results  by  the  ac- 
cumulated achievements  of  her  investigators. 
The  German's  imperfect  sense  of  humor  is 
another  obstade  which  besets  him  on  every 
path.  He  is  cut  off  fVtwn  the  percepdon  of 
some  absurdity,  like  that  of  Kant's  neume- 
non,  fbr  instance.  One  can  not  explain  this 
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to  bim ;  it  were  easier  to  explain  a  shadow  to 
the  Btin,  who  always  sees  the  lighted  side. 
To  state  the  whole  epigrammatically,  Geiman 
Bcienoe  is  the  professional  investigation  of 
detail,  slowly  attaining  generalization. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Thc  Law  of  Hxreditt.  A  Study  of  the 
Cause  of  Variation,  and  the  Origin  of 
Living  Organisms.  By  W.  E.  Brooks, 
Associate  in  Biology,  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Baltimore  :  John  Murphy 
&  Co.    Pp.  886. 

This  work  combines  in  a  very  unusual 
degree  the  two  traits  that  are  so  rarely 
found  to  coexist  in  sdentifio  books :  it  is 
both  original  and  independent  in  its  views, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  a  most  ludd  and 
popular  presentation  of  its  subject.  While 
the  work  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being 
a  compilation,  and  will  be  sure  to  take  its 
place  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  philo- 
sophic biology,  the  author  has,  nevertheless, 
given  us  such  a  survey  of  the  general  sub- 
ject as  will  prove  interesting  and  instructive 
to  all  readers.  We  needed  a  good  expo- 
sition of  the  nature  and  present  condition 
of  the  fundamental  problems  of  heredity, 
and  we  here  have  it  by  one  who  has  labored 
systematically  and  eifectively  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  solution ;  and  what  is  perhaps 
still  more  to  the  purpose,  we  have  it  hi  the 
light  of  a  new  and  advanced  theory  of  the 
subject  of  extreme  interest,  and  which  will 
probably  prove  a  permanent  and  valuable 
contribution  to  the  inquiry. 

Dr.  Brooks  devotes  his  first  chapter  to 
the  question,  "What  is  heredity  ?  "—and 
he  gives  his  readers  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
marvels  which  it  involves.  Of  course,  peo- 
ple who  have  no  real  or  accurate  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject  of  life  are  but  ill  pre- 
pared to  appreciate  its  subtilties,  and  our 
author  observes  that  such  people  are  apt 
to  "  regard  an  adult  animal  with  feel- 
ings similar  to  those  with  which  an  in- 
telligent savage  might  regard  a  telephone 
or  a  steamboat  ...  A  dog  with  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  which  enable  him  to  fill 
his  place  as  man^s  companion  is  a  wonder 
almost  beyond  our  powers  of  expression; 
but  we  find  in  his  body  the  machinery  of 
muscles  and  brains,  digestive,  respiratory, 
and  circulatory  organs,  eyes,  ears,  etc,  which 
adapts  him  to  his  place ;  and  study  has 


taught  us  enough  about  the  action  <rf  tiib 
machinery  to  assure  us  that  greater  knovi- 
edge  would  show  us  in  the  stmctore  of  the 
dog  an  explanation  of  all  that  fits  the  dog 
for  this  life— an  explanation  as  satisf actoiy 
as  that  which  a  savage  might  readi  in  the 
case  of  the  steamboat  by  studying  its  anat- 
omy. .  .  .  Let  our  savage  find,  however, 
while  studying  an  iron  steamboat,  that 
small  masses  of  iron  without  stmcture,  so 
far  as  the  means  at  his  command  allow  him 
to  examine  and  dedde,  aro  from  time  to 
time  broken  off  and  thrown  overboard,  and 
that  each  of  tiiese  contains  in  itself  the 
power  to  build  up  all  the  madiinery  and 
appliances  of  a  perfect  steamboat  The 
wonderful  thing  now  is,  not  the  adaptation 
of  wonderful  machinery  to  produce  wonder* 
f ul  results,  but  tiie  production  of  wonderfd 
results  without  any  discoverable  medianiam ; 
and  tills  is,  in  outline,  tiie  problem  which  is 
brought  before  the  mind  of  the  naturalist 
by  the  word  heredity.  ...  In  tiie  nund  of 
the  naturalist  the  word  calls  up  thc  greatest 
of  all  the  wonders  of  the  material  universe : 
the  existence  in  a  simple,  unorganized  eg(^ 
of  a  power  to  produce  a  definite  adult  ani- 
mal with  all  its  characteristics,  ev^  down 
to  the  slightest  acddental  peculiarity  of  its 
parents«-a  power  to  reproduce  in  it  all  thdr 
habits  and  instincts,  and  even  the  slightest 
trick  of  speech  or  action." 

Dr.  Brooks  then  proceeds  to  state  va- 
rious other  striking  and  subtile  pheDomena 
involved  in  heredity,  and  tiien  intimatwi 
that,  notwithstanding  thdr  refinement  and 
obscurity,  they  are  unquestionaUy  capable 
of  being  cleared  up  so  as  to  be  as  folly  un- 
derstood as  otiier  sdentific  laws.  He  says : 
"  We  may  not  be  able  as  yet  to  poietrate 
its  secrets  to  their  utmost  depths,  but  I 
hope  to  show  that  observation  and  refieo- 
tion  do  enable  us  to  discover  some  of  the 
laws  upon  which  heredity  depends,  and  do 
furnish  us  with  at  least  a  partial  solution 
of  the  problem ;  that  we  have  every  reason 
to  hope  that  in  time  its  hidden  causes  will 
all  be  made  clear,  and  tiiat  its  only  mjsteiy 
is  that  which  it  shares  with  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe." 

Chapter  11,  on  the  "  History  of  the  The- 
ory of  Heredity,"  is  of  extreme  interest 
He  traces  the  most  notable  speculations 
upon  the  subject  that  have  been  made  m 
past  times,  and  points  out  their  inadequacy 
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both  from  def ectire  knowledge  and  from 
erroneous  Tiews  of  the  nature  of  life,  and 
shows  that  no  explanations  of  the  phe- 
nomena could  be  at  all  satisfactory  until 
biology  had  fully  accepted  and  broadly 
pUntiMl  itself  upon  the  CTolution  hypothe- 
sis. Dr.  Brooks's  summary  in  this  chapter 
of  the  fundamental  facts  that  have  been 
established  in  this  field  of  inquiry,  and 
which  he  presents  as  requisites  of  a  theory 
of  heredity,  is  very  discriminating  and  help- 
ful in  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry.  In 
Chapter  III  the  same  line  of  historic  analy- 
sis 18  pursued  more  closely,  and  the  author 
is  here  brought  to  the  consideration  of  Dar- 
win's theory  of  pangenesis,  one  of  the  latest 
forms  of  the  explanation  of  hereditary  phe- 
nomena. Dr.  Brooks  finds  the  hypothe- 
sis of  Darwin  to  be  unsatisfactory,  in  that 
it  does  not  recognize  such  a  difference  in 
the  functions  of  the  reproductive  elements 
of  the  opposite  sexes  as  the  facts  require 
and  now  seem  to  warrant.  And,  after  his 
reriew  of  the  Tarious  theories  that  have 
been  thus  far  oifered,  our  author  then  pro- 
ceeds to  the  main  thesis  of  his  work,  which 
is  the  establishment  of  a  new  theory  of 
heredity  based  upon  the  different  powers 
and  functions  of  the  respective  reproductive 
elements. 

It  will  not  be  possible  here  to  give  any 
full  or  satisfactory  account  of  Dr.  Brooks's 
theory  as  elaborated  and  iUustrated  in  the 
volume  before  us,  nor  will  it  be  so  necessary 
to  the  readers  of  the  "Monthly,"  as  Vol. 
XV  of  this  magazine  contains  two  articles 
upon  the  subject  by  the  author  representing 
his  views,  and  exemplifying  some  of  their 
higher  applications.  It  may  be  stated,  how- 
ever,  that  while  Darwin  holds  that  male  and 
female  give  equal  elements  in  their  com- 
bined  offspring.  Dr.  Brooks  main^ins  that 
they  are  not  only  different,  but  that  the 
difference  rises  to  the  import  of  a  general 
law.  While  the  function  of  the  female  is 
ccmservative,  or  to  preserve  and  hand  on 
all  the  parts  that  belong  to  the  race — all 
that  has  been  acquired,  with  little  or  no 
tendency  to  vary  from  the  race  type— on  the 
other  hand,  the  male,  leading  a  more  varied 
and  adventurous  life,  stamps  the  tendency 
to  variation,  the  impulses  to  higher  de- 
velopment, upon  the  common  product  of 
organization.    There  is  more  than  plausi- 
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bility,  more  even  than  probability,  in  this 
idea,  and  those  who  look  critically  into  the 
evidence  adduced  by  the  author  can  hardly 
fail  to  recognize  that  he  has  seized  upon  an 
important  principle  In  this  field  of  investi- 
gation. 

Tmi  Emolish  Oraiocab  of  William  €k>B. 

BETT.    Carefully  revised  and  annotated 

by  Altrxd  Atecs.    New  York :  D.  Ap- 

pleton  &  Co.    Pp.  254. 

**  ^  CoBBiTT*8  Orammas,'  ^  BtLjB  the  edi- 
tor of  this  edition,  **  is  probably  the  most 
readable  gmibmar  ever  written.  For  the 
purposes  of  self-education  it  is  unrivaled." 
This  is  probably  because  it  is  not  strictly  a 
grammar  according  to  the  common  ideas  of 
a  grammatical  text-book,  but  is  rather  a 
series  of  familiar,  practical  letters  on  the 
use  of  the  English  language.  Technicalities 
are  absent,  and  paradigms  are  rare,  and 
given  only  in  illustration  of  the  discussions 
of  the  text.  The  editor's  work  has  been 
chiefly  to  call  attention  to  the  points  in 
which  Cobbett^s  teachings  differ  from  what 
is  now  considered  the  best  usage,  a  matter 
in  which  changes  may  have  occurred  or 
more  strict  distinctions  have  been  estab- 
lished since  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Gram- 
mar" was  published  In  1818;  to  note  the 
few  errors  of  diction  to  be  found  in  the  let- 
ters ;  and  to  emphasize  a  more  discriminat- 
ing use  of  the  relative  pronouns  than  is 
customary  in  English  literature.  The  last  is 
a  point  on  which  the  editor  appears  to  set 
much  store.  The  rule  he  announces  on  the 
subject  is  that  **  who  and  which  are  prop- 
erly the  co-ordinating  relative  pronouns,  and 
THAT  is  properly  the  restrictive  relative  pro- 
noun. Whenever  a  clause  restricts,  limits, 
defines,  qualifies  the  antecedent — i.  e.,  when- 
ever it  is  adjectival— explanatory  in  its 
functions— it  should  be  introduced  with  the 
relative  pronoun  that,  and  not  with  which, 
nor  with  who  or  whom.  .  .  .  Who  and 
which  are  the  proper  co-ordinating  relatives 
to  use  when  the  antecedent  is  completely 
expressed  without  the  help  of  the  clause  in- 
troduced by  the  relative."  The  rule  seems 
to  be  a  useful  one,  other  things  being  equal ; 
but  as  we  read  the  thats  which  the  editor 
has  inserted  in  brackets  after  Cobbett*s 
WH0*8  and  which's  wherever  he  judges  the 
change  should  be  made  in  accordance  with 
his  rule,  and  as  we  observe  in  other  places. 
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we  find  it  will  not  do  to  establish  the  maxim 
as  obligatory,  but  that  it  must  be  made  very 
often  to  yield  in  f aTor  of  euphony  or  oonsid- 
erations  of  grace  in  style.  One  of  the  most 
oommendable  features  in  the  present  edition 
b  its  complete  and  excellently  arranged 
index. 

Das  Studium  der  SrAJLTSWissENSCRAnKN  nr 
Amkrika  (The  Study  of  the  Political  Sci- 
ences in  America).  By  Dr.  £.  J.  James. 
Jena:  GustaT  Fischer.    Pp.  26. 

The  substance  of  this  publication  was 
originally  contributed  by  the  author,  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Unirorsity  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
the  '*Jahrbucher  f  iir  Nationalolconomie  und 
Statistik.**  It  comprises  a  clear  review  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  teaching  of  po- 
litical economy  and  other  brandies  relating 
to  public  polity  and  administration  in  the 
colleges  of  the  United  States,  with  specific 
notices  of  the  courses  in  those  institutions 
in  which  more  particular  attention  is  given 
to  it. 

Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
States  Geological  and  Geographical 
suryst  of  the  territories.  by  f.  v. 
Hatden.,  Washington :  Government 
Printhig^ffice.  Part  I.  Pp.  809,  with 
154  Plates.  Part  H.  Pp.  508,  with 
80  Plates  and  17  Maps. 

These  volumes  and  the  accompanying 
portfolio  constitute  the  final  report  of  the 
Hayden  Survey,  and  cover  the  work  done  in 
1878  and  until  the  close  of  the  existence  of 
the  survey,  June  80,  1879.  The  first  part 
includes  the  reports  of  Dr.  C.  A.  White  on 
Geology  and  Paleontology,  and  of  Professor 
A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  and  R.  W.  Schuf eldt  on 
Zodlogy.  The  second  part  relates  to  the 
Yellowstone  National  Parle,  and  comprises 
the  "Geology"  of  that  region,  by  W.  H. 
Hohnes;  "The  Thermal  Springs,"  by  Dr. 
A.  C.  Peale;  and  the  "Topography,"  by 
Henry  Gannett,  E.  M. 

Sea-Sickness  :  Its  Cause,  Nature,  and  Pre* 
vention  without  Medicine  or  Change  in 
Diet  By  William  H.  Hudson.  Bos- 
ton: S.  E.  Casshio.  Pp.  147.  Price, 
fl.26. 

Sea-siokness  is  regarded  in  this  treatise 
as  the  result  of  offenses  against  gravity, 
aggravated  by  attempts  to  resist  them.  The 
irregular  motions  of  the  ship  are  constantly 


displacing  the  center  and  the  directioii  of 
gravity  of  the  body  and  its  parts,  while  Ibe 
muscular  efforts  made  to  counteract  thoee 
efforts  produce  other  shocks.  Consequeirt- 
ly,  the  system  becomes  thoroughly  disorgan- 
ised. The  reskedy  recommended  is  to  sub- 
mit to  the  conditions.  Secure  a  oomplete 
relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  there  will  be, 
it  is  asserted,  no  trouble. 

CUMULATITB    METHOD    FOR    LRARKIHO    GVB- 

MAN.    By  Adolphb   DRETSPRnro.    Kew 

York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.     P|>.  253. 

$1.50. 

The  theory  on  which  Mr.  Drey^ring  has 
worked  is  that  of  repetition.  His  aim  is  to 
teach  the  student  German  by  the  same  kind 
of  process  as  that  by  Which  a  native  leams 
it,  and  so  to  drill  him  that  he  shall  know 
when  a  phrase  is  formed  aright,  not  by  hav- 
ing to  go  throu^  the  painful  process  of  a 
grammatical  analysis,  but  simply  because  it 
"  sounds  right"  The  method  is  then  gen- 
erally oral  and  conversationaL  The  first 
stumbling-block  the  student  in  German  has 
to  meet  is  the  "  chaos,"  as  the  author  well 
styles  it,  of  genders.  Mr.  Dreyspring  meets 
it  by  drilling  the  pupil  in  series  of  exercises 
on  single  words  in  connection  with  the  arti- 
cles and  pronouns  and  some  adjectives.  By 
the  thne  he  has  pronounced  the  word  in  a 
dozen  or  twenty  recurrences  with  the  adjec- 
tival terminations,  «r,  «,  or  es,  that  may  be 
appropriate  to  the  so^^ed  gender  of  the 
word  marking  as  many  adjectives,  he  wHl  be 
very  apt  to  have  gained  the  power  of  detect- 
ing a  wrong  use  at  once  by  its  sounding 
wrong.  Drills  governed  by  this  idea  are 
supplemented  by  exercises  and  reading-ks- 
sons,  with  a  stock  of  words  that  is  con- 
sidered ample  for  the  practical  wants  of 
eveiy-day  life  and  conversation ;  and  when, 
the  author  believes,  "  by  constant  and  ever- 
varying  repetitions,  these  words  are  fully 
mastered,  the  student  will  possess  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  practical  framework  of  the 
language." 

QuEST^ES  Htgiskicas  (Hygienic  Questions). 

By  Dr.  Jolo  Pires  Farinha.     Rio  de 

Janeiro:    Typographia  NadonaL     Pp. 

54. 

Dr.  Farikha  is  physician  to  the  houses 
of  detention  and  correction  in  Rio  de  Ja- 
neira    The  pamphlet  before  us  is  a  coUee- 
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tion  of  artidefi  which  he  has  contributed  to 
the  **Umao  Medica"  and  the  **Jomal  do 
Commercio  *'  of  that  dty,  on  such  subjects 
as  '* Animal  Emanations,**  "The  Sewers  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  their  Influence  upon  the 
Public  Health,"  and  '*  Popular  Counsels  on 
Hatters  of  Hygiene.** 

Dahokbs  to  Health  :  A  Pictorial  Gnide  to 
Domestfe  Sanitary  Defects.  By  T.  Pan). 
Gin  TiALE,  M.  A.,  Surgeon  to  the  Qen- 
eral  Infirmary  at  Leeds.  Fourth  edition. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  k  Co.  Pp.  168. 
Price,  $8. 

A  MOST  Tivid  presentation  of  the  ills 
which  follow  in  the  track  of  the  botching 
plumber  and  dram-builder  is  this  by  Dr. 
Teale.  Convinced  that  pictures  are  more 
effective  than  words,  the  author  depicts  In 
seventy  plates  various  faults  of  sewerage, 
most  of  them  actual  cases,  and  accompanies 
each  with  a  few  paragraphs  of  explanation 
or  history.  The  course  of  sewer-gas  is  indi- 
cated by  blue  arrows,  and  the  flow,  the  leak- 
age, and  infiltration  of  sewage  are  also  repre- 
sented in  blue.  Among  the  faults  described 
are  untrapped  waste  and  overfiow  pipes 
passing  directly  into  a  soil-pipe,  traps  emp- 
tied by  evaporation  or  by  the  flow  of  water 
past  their  outlets,  drain-pipes  of  poor  quali- 
ty or  badly  jomed,  and  drains  running  up- 
hilL  A  particularly  striking  group  of  pict- 
ures, entitled  *'  How  People  drink  Sewage,** 
shows  the  danger  to  be  expected  from  drains 
passing  near  or  over  wells.  Among  the  in- 
teresting histories  is  the  following :  "  Enteric 
(typhoid)  fever  broke  out  in  a  gentleman*8 
house,  from  which  it  spread  into  the  village. 
On  examination  I  found  that  the  water- 
closet  was  in  the  center  of  the  house,  and 
that  the  soil-pipe  discharged  into  a  common 
Btone  drain  running  under  a  tiled  entrance- 
hall.  This  drain  was  almost  without  fall, 
so  much  so  that  it  had  become  blocked,  and 
the  sewage  had  found  its  way  under  the 
flooring  of  the  passage  and  rooms.  It  goes 
to  a  man*s  heart  to  take  up  a  tQed  hall  in 
order  to  inspect  a  drain.  Mar€d — the  dram 
ought  never  to  have  been  placed  under  the 
hall.*'  Some  twenty  additional  defects  are 
noted  without  plates,  and  methods  for  de- 
tecting the  escape  of  sewer-gas  are  given. 
The  book  contains  also  some  hints  on  venti- 
lating houses  and  carriages. 


HlSTOBT  AND  UsiS  OF  LiMESTONIS  AND  Ma&- 

BLE8.  By  S.  M.  BuRMHAM.  Boston  *. 
S.  £.  Cassino  k  Co.  Pp.  892,  with  Forty- 
eight  Chromo-lithographs. 

The  modest  aim  of  the  author  of  this 
book  has  been.  In  the  absence  of  any  work 
exclusively  devoted  to  limestones  and  mar- 
bles known  to  him,  to  present  the  facts  and 
speculations  of  orighial  writers  **  so  selected 
and  arranged  as  to  illustrate  the  value  of 
limestones  in  some  departments  of  geol<^, 
but  more  especially  their  use  in  the  me- 
chanic and  flne  arts,  and  their  history  in 
civilization.**  These  stones  are  so  abun- 
dant and  so  diversified,  their  uses  are  so  mul- 
tifarious, and  they  play  so  important  a  part 
pi  every  field,  that  there  is  certainly  room 
and  use  for  a  book  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Bum- 
ham  does  not  daim  that  he  has  entirely 
filled  the  vacant  place.  That  would  be 
more  than  it  were  possible  for  one  compiler 
to  do  at  a  first  effort.  But  he  has  made  a 
creditable  attempt,  and  has  produced  a  book 
embodying  a  large  amount  of  authentic  in- 
formation  concerning  limestones  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  their  uses  In  all  periods  of 
history.  The  first  chapters  are  devoted  to 
a  scientific  consideration  of  limestones,  de- 
scribing the  different  classes,  the  fossils  so 
abundant  in  them,  and  of  which  many  of 
them  are  so  largely  composed,  and  the  gen- 
eral divisions  of  geological  time.  The 
more  particular  account  of  the  several 
classes  of  limestones  and  marbles  follows, 
beginning  with  those  of  the  Unlt^  States, 
which  are  grouped  by  "  regions  ** — ^Atlantic, 
Mississippi,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
Pacific  coast.  Other  limestones  are  classi- 
fied and  described  as  those  of  British  Ameri- 
ca, the  West  India  Islands,  Mexico,  and  South 
America.  European  stones  are  similarly 
described,  by  countries,  as  weU  as  those  of 
Asia,  Australia,  and  Africa.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  Grecian  marbles  is  accompanied 
with  a  few  remarks  on  their  application  in 
Greek  art;  and  in  the  later  chapters  are 
given  accounts  of  the  ^  Antique  Marbles,** 
*'  Antique  Alabasters,  Serpentines,  Basalts, 
Granites,  and  Porphyries,**  "  Antique  Stones 
and  Works  of  Art  in  Modem  Rome,**  and 
**  Antique  Stones  used  to  decorate  Roman 
Churches.**  The  appendix  gives  tabular 
views  of  the  **  Age  and  Locality  of  the  Prin- 
cipal limestones,**  '*  French  Marbles,'*  and 
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**  Marbles  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Germany,  etc*'  The  chromo-IitbographB 
giTe  dear  and  brilliant  representations  of 
the  oolor  and  grain  of  some  of  the  finer 
European,  African,  antique,  and  American 
stones. 

MCBTKR  ALTITALISIflSCHIB   LlINXNSTICKKBSI 

(Patterns  of  Old  Italian  Linen-Embroid- 
ery). Collected  by  Frieda  Lifpe&bkidi. 
First  Part.  Pp.  82,  with  80  Plates. 
Second  Part.  Pp.  86,  with  80  Plates. 
Berlin :  Frans  Lippertieide.  Price,  six 
marks  each  part. 

Thi  custom  of  embroidering  articles  of 
household  linen  with  designs  in  colored  silk 
or  wool  went  nearly  out  of  vogue  in  the  last 
century,  but  still  sunrives  in  parts  of  Italy, 
and  traces  of  it  may  be  found  ,elsewhiere. 
An-  attempt  is  now  made  to  revive  it  and 
commend  it.  The  publication  in  the  Berlin 
"  Modenwelt,"  and  afterward  in  books,  of  a 
collection  of  patterns  of  old  German  em- 
broideries revealed  a  richness  in  beautiful 
specimens  of  art  of  this  kind  that  the  world 
was  not  aware  it  possessed.  The  publisher 
might  have  supplemented  his  collection  with 
another,  as  large,  of  additional  patterns, 
in  the  same  style,  but  he  has  preferred  to 
vary  it  by  presenting  a  second  one  in  a  dis- 
tinct style,  the  old  Italian.  In  the  German 
embroideries,  the  figure  is  brought  out  in 
stitch-work,  while  the  ground  is  left  in  plain 
linen.  In  the  older  Italian  work  the  oppo- 
site motive  generally  prevtuls,  and  it  is  the 
figure  that  is  left  plain,  and  is  embroidered 
around ;  yet  there  are  variations,  and  both 
styles  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the  same 
piece.  The  Italian  patterns  are  gracefully 
drawn,  evenly  parceled  off,  and  always  con- 
ventionalized  and  wholly  ornamental.  Some 
of  them  may  be  ultimately  of  Grecian  ori- 
gin, but  they  all  come  to  the  collectors 
from  Italy.  They  seem  to  have  enjoyed  an 
extensive  diffusion,  for  works  in  Italian 
stitch  may  be  found  among  nearly  all  na- 
tionalities ;  and  we  are  given  in  these  vol- 
umes, besides  the  Italian  and  Grecian  de- 
signs proper,  Moroccan,  Persian,  and  Span- 
bh-Moorish  groups,  all  congenial  in  nK>tive, 
but  having  each  traits  and  beauties  peculiar 
to  themselves.  The  designs  reproduced  by 
Frau  Lipperheide  are  taken  from  authen- 
ticated specimens  of  from  the  sixteenth  to 
the  eighteenth  centuries,  or  from  Italian 


pattern-books  of  the  sixteenth  oentoiy.  The 
letterpress  preceding  the  plates  furnishes 
full,  cleariy  illustrated  instructions  for  exe- 
cuting the  work  in  the  various  stitches. 

THE  BEBUK  REPORT. 

The  Question  of  ▲  DrvisioH  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Faculty.  Inaugural  Address 
on  assuming  the  Rectorship  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  Delivered  in  the  Aula 
of  the  University,  on  October  16,  1880, 
by  Dr.  August  Wilhelm  Hofmann,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry.  Second  edition, 
with  an  Appendix  containing  Two  Opin- 
ions on  the  Admission  to  the  Univernty 
of  Graduates  of  Realschulen,  presented 
to  his  Excellency  the  Royal  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  by  the  Philosophical 
Faculty  of  the  Royal  Frederick  William 
University,  in  the  Tears  1869  and  1880. 
Boston:  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.  1888.  Pp. 
77. 

This  is  the  somewhat  formidable  title 
under  which  the  celebrated  "  Berlin  Report  ** 
on  classical  and  scientific  education  appears 
in  English.  The  first  part  of  it,  embradng 
thirty-five  pages,  consists  of  the  elaborate 
inaugural  address  of  Dr.  Ho&nann,  delivered 
October  16,  1880,  devoted  to  a  g^ieral  dis- 
cussion of  the  policy  of  dividing  the  Philo- 
sophical Faculty  of  the  German  universities 
so  as  to  create  a  new  faculty  of  the  natural 
sciences.  Dr.  Hofmann  opposes  this  on  va- 
rious grounds,  and  then  passes  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  admission  for  graduates  of  the 
real  schools  to  the  university,  which  he  re- 
sists, and  which  is  also  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral question  of  the  unity  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal Faculty.  Following  the  address  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  of  the 
Berlin  University,  given  in  1869,  against  tiie 
proposed  admission  of  the  real-school  grad- 
uates, and  then  comes  the  adverse  report 
of  the  same  faculty,  made  in  1880,  after 
the  real-school  students  had  been  admitted. 
The  remainder  of  the  appendix  consists  of 
notes  and  extracts  from  various  authorities 
confirmatory  of  the  views  taken  in  the  re- 
ports. The  pamphlet  contains  a  preface  by 
John  Williams  White,  of  Harvard  College, 
^ving  various  interesting  explanations.  As 
the  subject  is  one  of  considerable  promi- 
nence just  now,  the  appearance  of  this  doc- 
ument in  an  English  form  will  be  helpful 
in  the  discussion,  and  will  be  welcomed  by 
many  readers. 
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BDLLenif  OF  THE  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission. Vol  I,  for  1881,  pp.  466; 
Vol.  II,  for  1882,  pp.  467.  Washington : 
GoTemment  Printing-OfSoe. 

The  ** Bulletin"  is  now  published  by 
the  autiiority  of  an  act  of  Congress,  in  two 
forms,  a  part  of  the  edition  being  distrib- 
uted signature  by  signature  as  the  matter  is 
collected  and  put  in  type,  while. the  other 
part  is  bound  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  In 
an  annual  volume.  Two  classes  of  readers 
are  thus  acoommodated — ^those  who  wish  to 
get  the  matter  as  fast  as  it  appears,  as  news, 
and  those  who  prefer  to  have  it  in  permanent 
form,  in  bound  volumes.  The  two  volumes 
now  before  us,  being  the  first  published 
under  the  new  system,  contain  numerous 
articles  on  a  variety  of  subjects  relating 
to  the  description,  propagation,  catching, 
habits,  and  care  of  fish,  the  value  of  which 
is  both  scientific  and  practical ;  of  American 
and  of  foreign  origin ;  and  original,  relating 
to  the  home  observations  of  the  agents  or 
direct  correspondents  of  the  oommissioxi,  or 
selected  from  an  extensive  range  of  living 
ichthyological  literature,  and  the  reports  of 
other  countries.  We  regret  the  absence  of 
an  adequate  classified  index  to  the  volumes. 
A  copious  general  alphabetical  index  is 
given,  and  an  Index  by  authors,  and  they 
should  not  be  dispensed  with ;  but,  in  a 
work  marked  by  the  fullness  of  matter  that 
characterizes  these  volumes,  another  index 
seems  to  be  needed,  giving  the  titles  of  ar- 
ticles. 

Akimal  Life:  Beino  the  Natural  His- 
tory OF  Animals.  By  £.  Perceval 
Wright,  M.  D.  London,  Paris,  and  New 
Tork :  Cassel,  Petter,  Galpin  k  Co.  Pp. 
618.    $2.60. 

The  author  of  this  attractive  work  is 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  He  has  prepared  his  book  espe- 
dally  in  view  of  **  that  dass  of  readers  who, 
while  they  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  study  of  natural  history,  have  but  little 
taste  for  the  technical  details  which  would 
naturally  form  the  bulk  of  a  scientific  man- 
ual on  the  subject.  With  this  view,  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  contents  have  been  devoted 
to  the  mammals  and  birds.  Nevertheless,  the 
other  classes  have  not  been  neglected,  but 
a  fair  degree  of  consideration  is  given  to 
the  reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  moUusks,  and 


the  lower  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  book  has  grown  to  its  present  form  out 
of  the  series  of  lectures  on  zoology  which 
Dr.  Wright  delivered  several  years  ago  to 
the  natural  history  classes  of  his  univer- 
sity, and  the  matter  of  it,  enridied  with 
copious  citations  from  travelers  distin- 
guished for  their  researches  in  natural  his- 
tory, has  been  systematized  and  reduced  to 
its  present  comprehensive  and  connected 
form,  under  advantages  which  only  long- 
maturing  thought  can  confer,  and  which  a 
book  prepared  to  meet  a  present  demand 
can  not  so  well  enjoy.  The  systematic 
method  is  faithfully  followed,  and  the  ani- 
mals are  described  by  classes,  orders,  fami- 
lies, and  the  other  related  groups,  in  regular 
order,  with  the  scientific  distinctions  care- 
fully noted,  so  that  a  clear  view  is  given  of 
all  that  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  work. 
The  adaptation  of  the  style  to  the  mind  not 
familiar  with  technical  language,  the  beauty 
of  the  broad  pages  with  their  clean  paper, 
sharp  type,  and  the  profusion  of  appropri- 
ate and  excellently  executed  illustrations, 

!  make  the  work  eminently  pleasant  and  suit- 

<  able  to  the  family  and  to  general  readers, 
and  one  which  should  attract  all  the  young, 

I  who  have  any  taste  in  that  direction,  to  the 

I  study  of  natural  history. 

Mineral  RssorROES  of  the  United  States. 
By  Albert  Williams,  Jr.  Washing- 
ton: Government  Printing-Office.  Pp. 
818. 

This  volume  represents  one  of  the  di- 
visions of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  J.  W. 
Powell.  It  is  intended  to  furnish  an  ac- 
count of  eveiy  mineral,  whether  a  metallic 
ore,  a  useful  salt,  a  building  material,  or  a 
fertilizer,  that  is  economically  mined  in  the 
United  States,  with  notes  of  the  localities 
where  they  are  found,  and  estimates  of  the 
production  and  trade  value  of  the  stuff. 

Ueber  das  oaltanische  Yerhalteh  der 

Amaloame  des  Zinkes  und  des  Cad- 

MiXTMS  (On  the  Galvanic  Behavior  of  the 

Amalgams  of  Zinc  and  of  Cadmium). 

By  William  L.  Robe,  A.  B.     Berlin : 

Gustav  Schade.    Pp.  80. 

Tms  is  the  inaugural  dissertation  by  the 

author,  an  American  student,  on  receiving 

at  the  University  of  Berlin,  in  August  last, 

the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
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The  PHTSioiiJi'B  Yisimro  List  vor  1884. 

PhiladelphU:  P.  BUkiston  &  Co.  Price, 

$1. 

This,  as  the  title  impliee,  is  a  sort  of 
annual  hand-book  or  note-book  for  doctors, 
which  povr  reappears  in  the  thirty-third  year 
of  its  publication.  It  is  in  a  compact  and 
convenient  form,  and  is  arranged  for  twenty- 
five  patients  weekly.  Its  dose -table  has 
been  revised  to  accord  with  the  late  changes 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  has  a  list  ap- 
pended with  suggestions  for  their  exhibiticm. 
There  are  several  other  tables  for  ready 
reference,  and  aids  for  calculation,  and  the 
leaves  for  addresses,  memoranda,  etc.,  are 
arranged  upon  a  plan  at  once  simple  and 
comprehensive.  There  are  more  advertise* 
ments  included  than  it  seems  necessary  for 
a  physician  to  carry  round  in  his  pocket. 

Thi  Hakdt  Book  of  Objict  -  Lissoirs. 
From  a  Teacher's  Note-Book.  By  J. 
Walker.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
oott  &  Co.    Pp.  129.    $1.25. 

This  work  is  intended  as  an  aid  to 
teachers,  in  furnishing  them  with  material 
for  their  lessons,  and  suggestions  as  to  the 
way  it  may  be  used.  The  matter  is  ruled 
into  two  columns— one,  headed  **  Matter,'' 
containing  the  information  to  be  imparted, 
while  the  other,  headed  **  Method,"  is  in- 
tended, not  to  be  dogmatically  adhered  to, 
but  to  furnish  what  may  serve  as  specimens 
of  the  various  expedients  to  which  teachers 
may  resort  Two  series  of  lessons  are  fur- 
nished. In  the  first  series  are  given  lessons 
on  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king- 
doms, and,  in  the  second  series,  lessons  on 
physiology,  physical  geography,  and  manu- 
factures; besides  which,  each  series  con- 
tains a  department  of  ''Miscellaneous  "  les- 
sons. 

Euro's  Hand-Book  op  Boston.  Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Moses  King.    Pp.  86a    $1. 

This  work  is  designed  to  describe  every 
noteworthy  feature  and  institution  of  Bos- 
ton. The  subjects  are  systematically  ar- 
ranged, beginning  with  a  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  city,  after  which  are  described 
the  "Arteries,"  the  "Arms"  (railroads, 
steamers,  etc),  the  "Hotels  and  Restan- 
rants,"  the  "Public  Buildings,"  and  so  on, 
through  the  list  The  matter  is  periodically 
revised,  so  as  to  bring  the  successive  edi- 


tions of  the  book  up  to  the  time  of  their 
issue.  The  whole  furnishes  a  oomprdieD- 
sive  and  useful  account  of  a  yery  interest- 
ing city,  presented  in  the  best  typogr^thlcal 
style,  with  illustrations  worthy  of  their  sub- 
ject 

PIJBLIOATIONS  fiECEIYED. 

Johns  Hopldns  Unlveraltj.  8tiidlM  from  the 
Blologioal  \j&onXorj,  ProfeMort  H.  NeweQ  Mar- 
tin  and  W.  K.  Brooki,  editors.  YoL  II,  Ko.  8. 
Baltimore :  N.  Mnrny.    Pp.  ML 

Hie  OeologT  and  TopogTaphj  of  Iowa  In  a  Sani- 
tsry  Point  of  View.  ^  P.  J.  Firaswortb.  IL  D. 
Pp.  19.  Tvpboki  Fever  of  Amecioa :  lu  Katore, 
Causes,  and  Prevention.  Bj  B.  J.  Farqahareon, 
M.  D.  Pa  la.  Hospitals  ftir  Contaffioas  Diseases, 
and  their  Proper  Loostlon.  Bj  B.  S.  Faronhsnoo, 
M.D.  Pp.12.  Yendlation.  By  Jastln  M.  HnB, 
M.D.  Pp.48.  Allpa1>lisbedstl>esMoiDea,Iowa, 
by  the  Iowa  8tate  Board  of  Heslth. 

The  Oyster  Epicure.  New  York:  Wblte, 
Stokea  A  Alien.    Pp.61.    80  cents. 

English  as  She  is  Spoke.  "^Her  Seconds  Psrt  "* 
New  York:  Q.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Pp.  ML  SN> 
cents. 

The  Antipyretk  Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever. 
Bv  G.  C.  Smythe,  M.  D.,  Indianapoltt,  Ind.    Pp. 

Annual  Beport  ofthe  KaasssCity  Pnblie  Scboek. 
18S2-'88.  Ksnsss  City,  Mo. :  Bams«)y,  MiDett  U 
Hudson.    Pp.  167. 

The  Despotism  of  Words  in  BdatSoB  to  Sci- 
ence. By  Orpheus  Everts,  M.  D.,  College  Wh, 
Ohio.    Pp.8. 

An  Examination  of  Some  OontroTcrted  Points  on 
the  Physiology  of  the  Yoice.  By  T.  Wesley  Mills, 
London.    Pp.  98. 

Description  of  a  BevohringAstlgmatle  Disk.  By 
Charles  A.  Oliver. M. P.,  Philadelphia.    Pp.7. 

Ocean  Grove  Csmp-Meeting  Association.  Four- 
teenth Annual  Eeport  Ocesn  Grove,  N.  J.  Pp. 
7S. 

Experimental  and  Indoctlve  Chemistiy.  Pro- 
spectus and  Proot-sheets.  hy  Chsries  B.  Dreyer, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.    Pp.89. 

Chicsgo  Astronomical  Society  and  Deart>oni  Ob- 
servatory Reports,  18b8.  Chicsgo :  Knight  A  Leon- 
ard.   Pp.15. 

University  of  Georgia,  Medical  College,  Cloalag 
Exercises.    Pp.  4. 

The  Treatment  of  Wonnds.  as  based  on  Evoio- 
tlonaryLsws.  By  C.  Pitfield  Mitcbel.  New  York: 
J.  H.YsUACo.    Pp.99.    OOcMits. 

'' Scandinavia :  A  Monthhr  JownaL^  99  N.  Cbik 
Street,  Chicsgo.    Pp.  24.    20  cento;  $8  a  year. 

Dicdonarlo  Tecnol6ffico :  Ingl6s-£spaftoI  y  E»- 
psfk>l-Iiigl6a.  (Technologicsl  DtoUooarr :  Ei«ttsb- 
Bpsnish  and  Spanish-English.)  By  Nestor  Ponce 
deLeon.  In  Twelve  Parts.  New  York:  N.  Ponce 
deLeon.    Pp.  48  esch  part    OOcenueadL 

Historlcsl  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Bookbinding.  By 
H.  P.  DoBois.  New  York:  Brsdstreet  Pmss. 
Ppw49. 

Hie  Evolationsry  Siflilflcanee  of  Homsn  Char- 
acter.   By  Professor  E.  D.  Cope.    Pp.  19. 

Stste  Asylum  for  Insane  Cirtmlnals.  Twenty- 
third  Annual  Beport  Aabum,  N.  Y. :  W.  J. 
Moses.    Pp.40. 

Cslendsr  of  Americsn  History,  1884.  By  DeBs 
W.  Lyman.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
865  Leaflets  and  Index.    $1. 

Directonr  to  the  Chsrltable  and  Beneficent  8o> 
cleties  and  Institntlons  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Pp.  169. 
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reUdtM.  A  Bomanoe.  By  Felix  Dahn.  New 
York:  WilUam  8.  QatUbei«er.    Pp.  208. 

Szploslre  Muterials.  By  M.  P.  E.  B«rthoIet 
New  York:  D.  Tan  Noetrand.    Pp.  ISO.   60  oenti. 

Wooden  of  Plant-Llito  under  the  Mtoroscupe. 
Bt  Sophie  Bledsoe  Herriok.  New  York :  O.  i\ 
Patoam'8 Sons.    Pp.248.    $liH). 
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POPULAR  MISCELLANY. 

OrlglB  •f  the  Etsteni  Eid  ef  Uke  Erie. 

— ^Mr.  Julias  Pohlman,  starting  with  the 
hypothesis  that  the  beds  of  the  Great  Lakes 
were  excavated  by  water  in  pre-glacial  times, 
has  sought  for  the  river  which  washed  out 
the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie.  The  discov- 
ery of  the  many  large  pre-glacial  rivers,  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  running  into  the 
lake-basin,  explains  well  enough  how  the 
erosion  in  general  has  taken  place.  "But  the 
most  easterly  of  these  andent  water-courses 
yet  discoverod,  the  Alleghany,  which  ran 
northerly  past  Dunkirk,  does  not  account  for 
the  forty  miles  of  lake-valley  between  that 
place  and  Buffalo,  and  another  pre-gladal 


river  emptying  into  the  lake-basin  near 
Buffalo  was  neoessaiy  to  complete  the  river 
system  which  occupied  and  excavated  the 
valley  of  Lake  Erie."  The  maps  of  the 
lake  survey  show  that  there  are  no  indica- 
tions of  rocks  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  be- 
tween the  southern  limit  of  the  dty  of  Buf- 
falo and  the  Horseshoe  Reef  of  the  Niagara 
River,  and  that  the  land  is  low  and  level  for 
some  distance  back.  The  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  dty  and  the  bed  of 
Buffalo  Creek  are  underlain  by  a  reef  of 
comiferous  limestone,  whidi  gradually  as- 
cends toward  the  north.  Testings  that  have 
been  made  during  the  course  of  excavations 
for  canals,  of  the  depth  of  this  rockless  land, 
show  that  no  rock  can  be  found  at  a  less 
depth  than  eighty  feet  below  the  surface. 
This  probable  fact  points  to  the  bed,  and 
indicates  the  depth  of  the  andent  river  which 
we  are  seeking  for.  That  river  could  not 
go  north  or  east,  on  account  of  the  out- 
cropping comiferous  limestone,  but "  it  must 
have  taken  a  westerly  course  through  the 
soft  shales  of  the  Devonian  epoch ;  and  if 
we  trace  an  imaginary  line  along  the  deep- 
est portion  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake 
from  this  andent  valley,  in  a  direction  a 
little  southerly  of  west,  we  can  connect  our 
pre-gladal  river  with  the  andent  outlet  of 
the  river  system  of  the  Erie  Valley  opposite 
Dunkirk,  and  have  a  fair  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie." 

The  New  Stoadards  ef  ttne.— On  the 
'/th  of  October  a  number  of  the  railroads 
of  the  New  England  States,  and  on  the 
18th  of  November  nearly  all  the  impor- 
tant raUroads  of  the  Atlantic  slope  and 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  adopted  a  new  sys- 
tem of  time-standards  for  the  movement  of 
their  trams.  The  object  of  the  change 
was  to  secure  a  more  simple  and  harmoni- 
ous way  of  calculating  the  time  at  the  dif- 
ferent stations  on  East  and  West  Ifaies. 
Under  the  time-system  previously  prevailing, 
the  managers  of  each  railroad  endeavored 
to  conform  to  the  local  time  of  the  most 
important  stations  on  its  line.  The  result 
of  this  method  of  accommodation  was  that 
seventy-five  different  standards  of  time, 
varying  apparently  at  hap-hazard  from  each 
other,  were  used  in  operating  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States ;  and  it  was  only  with 
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extreme  difBcolty  that  the  traveler  between 
the  East  and  the  West  conld  keep  an  ac- 
count of  the  hour.  The  new  system  which 
has  been  adopted  contemplates  the  estab- 
lishment, for  the  whole  United  States,  of 
four  principal  meridians,  distant  from  each 
other  exactly  one  hour  of  solar  time,  to  the 
nearest  one  of  which  the  local  time  of  every 
point  in  the  country  shall  be  referred.  These 
meridians  are  selected  so  as  to  bear  an  ex^ 
act  relation,  in  even  hours,  with  the  me- 
ridian of  Greenwich,  whence  most  of  the 
world  computes  its  longitude.  "Eastern 
time,''  to  which  the  hour  from  Maine  to 
Florida  and  in  the  region  of  the  lower  lakes 
is  adjusted,  conforms  to  the  time  of  the  sev- 
enty-fifth meridian,  which  is  five  hours 
slower  than  Greenwich  time.  Its  region 
begins  at  67i^  longitude,  or  as  near  there 
as  is  convenient,  and  ends  at  or  about  82^^. 
West  of  this  is  the  region  of  Central  time, 
which  is  governed  by  the  time  at  the  nine- 
tieth meridian,  and  extends  to  longitude 
97i**,  including  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Valleys,  the  upper  lakes  and  Texas.  The 
next  division  will  conform  to  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifth  meridian,  and  will  include 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region ;  and  the  next, 
for  the  Padfio  coast,  to  the  one  hundred 
and  twentieth  meridian.  To  the  east  of  the 
'*  Eastern  time  "  region  of  the  United  States 
the  marithne  British  provinces  are  expected 
to  set  their  clocks  by  the  time  of  the  six- 
tieth meridian,  one  hour  ahead  of  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  As  the  clocks  in  the 
United  States  have  for  many  years  been 
practically  regulated  by  the  railroads,  it  will 
probably  not  be  long  before  the  whole 
country,  and  every  interest  in  it,  will  be  com- 
puting its  hours  so  as  to  conform  with  the 
new  standards.  The  movement  of  which 
this  is  the  first  and  a  very  important  prac- 
tical step  was  begun  in  1876  by  the  Ameri- 
can Metrological  Society,  and  is  designed 
to  embrace  the  whole  world.  It  has  been 
approved,  in  principle  at  least,  by  numerous 
learned  societies  and  international  associa- 
tions. The  complete  scheme  involves  the 
division  of  the  whole  earth  into  time-sec- 
tions of  16**  of  longitude,  or  one  hour  each, 
with  standards  of  time  determined  at  every 
fifteenth  meridian ;  the  establishment  of  a 
point  where  for  the  purposes  of  the  month- 
ly calendar  the  day  shall  end  and  the  next 


day  begin,  at  the  one  hundred  and  eigtitieth 
meridian  from  Greenwich ;  and  a  nmiiber- 
ing,  for  scientific  purposes  at  least,  of  the 
hours  of  the  day  from  one  to  twentj-fcor 
without  interruption. 

Greek  Im  the  CeOeges.— The  *"  Boston 
Globe  "  says  that  *'  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ad- 
dress of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  !i 
bearing  fruit  sooner  and  more  plentifaUy 
than  even  he  oould  have  expected.  The 
meeting  of  ooUege  presidents  from  nearly 
all  the  New  England  colleges,  held  in  Boa- 
ton  the  other  evening  for  the  .purpose  of 
discussing  the  question,  indicated  a  Ttsj 
general  agreement  with  the  less  sweeping 
of  his  propositions.  A  number  of  the  gen- 
tlemen were  ready  to  make  a  beginning  of 
reform.  Mr.  Adams  touched  a  fuse  that 
was  all  ready  to  go  off.**  This  presents  the 
case  about  as  it  is.  The  colleges  were  all 
represented  at  the  meeting  by  the  modem- 
language  men,  who  naturally  argued  the 
claims  of  their  department  with  earnest- 
ness. President  Porter,  of  Tale,  was  absent, 
but  President  Robinson,  of  Brown,  who  was 
present,  believes  in  the  ancient  languages 
for  a  foundation ;  and  Presidents  Bartlett,  of 
Dartmouth,  Carter,  of  Williams,  and  proba- 
bly Scelye,  of  Amherst,  are  rather  conserva- 
tive in  this  matter.  President  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard, on  the  other  hand,  means  to  give  an 
A.  M.  ultimately  without  regard  to  Greek. 
He  hopes  neither  to  require  it  in  eollege 
nor  in  preparation,  but  to  make  modem 
languages  an  equivalent  Tale,  too,  pro- 
poses to  require  either  French  or  German 
for  examination,  and  will  probably  lessen 
its  requirements  of  the  ancient  languages 
in  order  to  make  the  preliminary  work  no 
more  severe  than  now.  The  fact  is,  that 
Mr.  Adams  drew  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try to  a  subject  which  had  been  receiving 
much  consideration  in  the  colleges,  and  his 
address  will  do  much  to  hast^i  acUon  in  re- 
gard to  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages. 
President  Eliot  plans  a  revolution  in  this 
matter,  while  the  other  colleges  will  all  give 
more  attention  to  modem  languages.  At 
Williams,  President  Carter  means  in  time 
to  make  German  a  required  study  running 
through  sophomore  year,  leaving  it  <^>tional 
the  rest  of  the  course. — Sprinfffidd  RepiJh 
Uean, 
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Th«  Mtrch  of  Ferer  and  Agie.— Dr.  G. 
H.  Wilson,  of  Meriden,  Connecticut,  review- 
ing the  history  of  epidemic  intermittent 
fever  in  Connecticut  and  other  parts  of  New 
England,  traces  in  it  the  evidence  of  a  r^u- 
l&r  progress  in  a  particular  direction,  and  by 
BuccessiTe  advances  from  year  to  year.  The 
advance  appears  to  be  "  independent  of  any 
known  or  recognized  influence,  whether  at- 
mospheric, telluric,  magnetic,  or  climatic, 
and  through  the  most  diverse  conditions  of 
surface,  soil,  humidity,  and  temperature, 
general  and  local."  The  direction  of  the 
movement  appears  to  be  toward  the  north- 
east; and  in  its  invasion  of  Connecticut 
"  the  ague  crossed,  diagonally  but  decided- 
ly, eveiy  one  of  our  main  rivers.  Starting 
on  the  coast,  west  of  the  Housatonic,  it 
crossed  its  valley  the  next  year,  but  did 
not  ascend  it  more  than  about  fifteen  miles 
in  as  many  years.  It  next  crojssed  the  Nau- 
gatuck,  within  five  miles,  of  its  mouth. 
The  Quinepiac  it  first  reached  and  crossed 
in  South  Meriden,  sixteen  miles  from  East 
Haven;  the  Connecticut  at  Middletown, 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  Sound ;  and  the 
tributaries  of  the  Thames  in  Coventry,  forty 
miles  from  the  sea."  In  Rhode  Island,  also, 
it  entered  at  Westerly  and  passed  through 
the  State  to  the  northeast,  leaving  the  south- 
east  and  northwest  parts  unaffected.  The 
northeast  course  was  pursued  during  fifteen 
years,  or  till  1875,  when  the  malarial  influ- 
ence had  reached  Windsor,  on  the  Connect- 
icut. After  that  time,  the  radiation,  or 
lateral  spread  of  the  disease,  became  more 
decided,  and  it  finally  covered  every  town 
in  the  State,  passing  the  line  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Agawam  in  1878.  In  the  next  four 
years  it  had  attacked  all  the  towns  in  West-, 
em  Massachusetts,  and  a  few  scattered  over 
the  eastern  part  of  that  State,  and  had  in- 
vaded Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  as 
well  as  Rhode  Island.  "  It  is  not  too  much 
to  suppose  that  it  came  over  from  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey,  and  possibly  far- 
ther south,  as  well  as  from  the  same  region 
over  Westchester  County;  that  its  front 
extends  from  the  Hudson  on  the  west  to 
Buzzard's  Bay  on  the  east;  that  it  has 
moved  a  hundred  miles  north  and  east,  and 
still  reaches  out  its  favors  to  those  belated 
north-men  and  down-Easters  who  have  hith- 
erto mocked  us." 


flygtoae  Im  Sebtols. — ^An  article  on  this 
subject  m  **  The  Sanitary  Record,"  by  John 
W.  Tripe,  M.  D.,  contains  the  following : 
**  Children  are  now  taught,  in  public,  ele- 
mentary, and  other  sdiools,  a  number  of  facts 
concerning  the  rivers,  mountains,  coasts, 
etc.,  of  foreign  countries,  and  many  other 
things  which  do  not  immediately  concern 
them,  while  the  merest  outlines  of  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  blood  and  the 
various  organs  of  the  body,  and  of  the 
changes  occurring  therein,  rarely  form  any 
part  of  their  education.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  tell  children  about  the  size  of  the  liver, 
the  average  weight  and  muscular  power  of 
the  heart,  the  diameter  and  length  of  the 
great  vessels  of  the  body,  the  structure  of 
the  eye,  or  any  other  similar  facts;  but 
surely  it  would  be  better  for  children,  at 
any  rate  in  the  advanced  classes,  to  be  taught 
as  to  the  action  of  fermented  liquors  on  the 
system,  and  on  the  oigans  by  which  they 
are  excreted  from  the  body,  the  injurious- 
ness  of  excesses  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 
such  like  facts,  than  commit  to  memory  a 
mass  of  information  which  they  forget  al- 
most as  soon  as  learned.  They  would  also 
be  the  better  for  being  instructed  in  the 
relations  that  exist  between  health  and  the 
social  habits  and  customs  of  those  among 
whom  they  will  pass  their  lives.  They  might 
also  be  told  the  reasons  why  high-heeled 
boots,  constricted  waists,  unwashed  skins, 
accumulations  of  refuse,  and  many  other 
things,  are  injurious  to  health  as  well  as 
opposed  to  comfort" 

How  Buzardfl  find  thetr  Prey.— On 
the  debated  question  as  to  the  particular 
sense  by  which  turkey-vultures  are  directed 
to  their  prey  from  great  distances,  Mr.  Sam- 
uel N.  Rhoads  brings  strong  evidence  in  the 
"American  Naturalist"  in  favor  of  the 
sense  of  smell.  In  digging  some  sweet-po- 
tatoes, he  partly  uncovered  a  spot  where  a 
horse  and  cow  had  been  buried  some  years 
before.  In  a  few  hours  afterward  the  spot 
became  the  center  over  which  buzzards  hov- 
ered by  scores,  during  the  whole  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  less  numerously  for  several 
days  afterward.  It  was  a  strangely  inter- 
esting spectacle,  he  says,  "  to  behold  them 
swoop  within  a  few  feet  of  the  horse-hades, 
and  rise  again  with  slow,  reluctant  flaps, 
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indicative  of  disappointment,  then  return  to 
deliberately '  beat '  and  *  quarter '  the  ground 
aerially  speaking,  with  all  the  taot  and  per- 
severing sagacity  of  their  canine  compeers." 
Gosse  relates  an  instance  that  occurred  in 
Jamaica,  where  vultures  circled  around  a 
house  in  which  some  meat  had  been  allowed 
to  spoil,  though  they  could  detect  nothing 
by  sight  The  smelling  power  which  ena- 
bles them  thus  to  detect  their  prey  must 
be  very  delicate ;  for  Mr.  Rhoads  oould  not 
detect  any  taint  in  the  atmosphere  while  he 
was  working  over  the  burial-place.  Doubt- 
less the  birds  also  use  their  eyes,  but  these 
instances  prove  that  the  olfactory  sense 
alone  is  sufficient  to  guide  them. 

Pond-Mid  as  a  Dtarrhoa-Breeder.— 

A  fact  is  related  in  the  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  of  Connecticut  that  illus- 
trates the  effect  upon  health  of  exposing 
the  bottom  of  a  pond.  A  small  Tillage  in 
the  town  of  Union  was  situated  dose  upon 
the  borders  of  a  pond  that  was  drawn  down 
entirely  during  the  summer  and  fall,  for 
several  years  in  succession,  in  order  to  get 
the  water  from  another  pond  lying  above  it 
and  communicating  with  it.  When  the  pond 
was  first  drawn  down,  while  the  decaying 
materials  at  its  bottom,  which  probably  ex- 
tended over  twenty  or  thirty  acres  at  least, 
were  drying,  offensive  odors  were  complained 
of,  and  it  was  stated  that  they  caused  nausea 
and  vomiting;  and diarrhoeal  and  dysenteric 
troubles  were  stated  to  be  unusually  fre- 
quent. But  no  cases  of  malaria  were  re- 
ported as  having  ori^nated  in  any  part  of 
the  town.  Several  large  ponds  between 
Palmer,  Massachusetts,  and  Union,  have  been 
completely  drawn  down  and  had  their  beds 
exposed,  without  any  cases  of  malaria  being 
known  to  have  originated  in  the  r^on. 

PlgsasWlBe-Bibbenu— Mr.  W.  Mattieu 
Williams  says  that  he  once  witnessed  a  dis- 
play of  drunkenness  among  three  hundred 
pigs,  which  had  been  ^ven  a  barrel  of 
spoiled  elderberry-wine  all  at  once  with 
their  swill.  "  Their  behavior  was  intensely 
human,  exhibiting  all  the  usual  manifesta- 
tions of  jolly  good-fellowship,  including  that 
advanced  stage  where  a  group  were  rolling 
over  each  other  and  grunting  affectionately 
in  tones  that  were  distinctly  expressive  of 


swearing  good-f eUowsh^  all  around.  Their 
reeling  and  staggering,  and  the  expression 
of  their  features,  all  indicated  that  alcohol 
had  the  same  effect  on  pigs  as  on  men; 
that  under  its  influence  both  stood  precisely 
on  the  same  zoological  level."  He  quotes 
also  MM.  Dujardin-Beaumetz  and  Audig^'s 
account  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sdenoes 
of  their  experiments  during  three  jean  on 
the  effects  of  alcoholic  diet  on  pigs.  ^  Eigfat- 
een  of  these  animals  were  treated  sompto- 
ously,  according  to  old-fashioned  notioos  of 
hospitality,  by  mixing  various  alooholfl  with 
their  food,  in  proportions  about  oofrespood- 
ing  to  a  modest  half-pint  of  wine  at  dinner. 
The  alcohols  that  we  drink  in  wine,  malt- 
liquors,  whisky,  hollands,  brandy,  etc^  in- 
variably produced  sleep,  prostration,  and 
general  lassitude,  while  absinthe  (induded 
as  another  variety  of  alcohol)  produced  an 
exdtation  resembling  epilepsy.  Some  of 
the  animals  died  from  the  effects  of  alco- 
holic poison.  The  survivors  were  killed, 
and  subjected  to  po^^morUm  examinatioiL 
All  were  found  to  be  injured,  but  the  mis- 
chief was  greatest  when  crude  spirit  was 
used,  less  when  it  was  carefully  redisttHed 
and  purified. 

Feod-Flshes  of  Lake  Erie.— In  a  paper 
read  before  the  Buffalo  Naturalists'  Fleid 
aub  it  is  stated  that  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Niagara  River  furnish  thirty-seven  market- 
able varieties  of  fish.  But  their  numbers 
are  becoming  rapidly  reduced  in  those  wa- 
ters, owing  in  great  measure  to  so  many 
fish  being  taken  when  they  are  full  of  roe. 
Some  fish  spawn  late  in  the  fall ;  the  east- 
ern salmon,  salmon-trout,  whitefish,  brook- 
trout,  and  lake-herring,  belong  to  this  class, 
but  the  majority  spawn  in  April,  May,  or 
early  June.  Black  bass  choose  a  place  for 
their  spawn-beds  where  the  water  is  shal- 
low and  the  bottom  is  a  sandy  graveL  They 
leave  their  winter  quarters  in  deep  water  a 
month  or  six  weelu  previous  to  spawning. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  from  one  to  two  wedn, 
according  to  the  temperature.  Bass  are 
very  prolific,  yielding  fully  one  fourth  their 
weight  of  spawn.  The  bass  and  the  mus- 
kallonge  {Eiox  nobiUor)  are  the  recognized 
game-fish  of  the  lakes.  Whitefish  do  not 
take  the  bait  readily,  but  are  caught  in  giS- 
nets,  and  can  be  taken  in  great  numbers 
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jnst  at  the  time  they  are  ready  to  spawn. 
They  average  three  and  a  half  pounds  hi 
wdght,  though  some  are  taken  weighing  ten 
to  eighteen  pounds.  Sturgedn  average  fifty 
pounds,  but  occasionally  one  is  caught  that 
weighs  a  hundred  pounds  or  over,  ilsh 
differ  greatly  in  rapidity  of  growth.  Some 
grow  in  one,  two,  or  three  years  to  a  definite 
size,  and  then  growth  seems  to  be  arrested. 
Such  fish  are  short-lived.  Other  kinds, 
which  slowly  and  steadily  increase  in  size, 
attun  a  great  age.  Pike  have  been  known 
to  be  over  a  hundred  years  old.  There  is 
some  confusion  as  to  the  names  pike  and 
pickereL  In  England,  where  there  is  but 
one  species  of  lUtox^  a  young  pike  is  called  a 
pid^erel.  The  pike  of  our  Chreat  Lakes  is 
the  true  pike  (^.  htciui).  The  pickerel  {E, 
reHculatua)  is  more  common  in  small  lakes 
and  ponds.  An  easy  way  to  distinguish  them 
is  to  look  at  the  gill-oovers.  If  they  are  en- 
tirely covered  with  scales,  it  is  a  pickerel ; 
but,  if  the  lower  half  of  the  opercula  is  bare 
of  scales,  it  is  a  pike. 

Karen  Fueral-Weddligs.— Among  the 

Shan  Karens  of  Farther  India,  funerals  are 
made  the  occasions  of  grand  wedding  fes- 
tivals, in  which  all  the  marriageable  young 
men  and  women  of  the  village  are  prvileged 
to  participate.  As  it  is  not  always  conven- 
ient to  hold  these  interesting  ceremonies 
at  the  exact  time  when  a  villager  may  die, 
it  is  customary  to  deposit  the  oorpse  of  the 
deceased  in  some  temporary  resthig-plaoe, 
or  to  bum  it  and  preserve  the  ashes  till 
the  times  and  the  marriage-market  are  more 
favorable  to  giving  it  obsequies  worthy  of 
its  former  estate.  Consequently,  six  months, 
or  a  year,  or  more,  may  frequently  pass  be- 
fore the  memory  of  the  dead  Karen  re- 
ceives the  honor  which  is  its  due.  When 
a  good  time  for  weddings  comes,  the  re- 
mains are  taken  from  their  temporary  rest- 
ing-place and  set  upon  a  platform  or  mat 
which  has  been  prepared  for  them,  and  the 
eUgible  bachelors  and  marriageable  young 
women  of  the  neighborhood  having  been 
invited  to  come  and  compete  in  a  marrying- 
match,  arrange  themselves,  dressed  in  their 
gayest,  in  two  choirs  on  opposite  sides  of 
them.  The  **  funeral  service  "  is  then  be- 
gun with  a  chorus  of  the  men  celebrating 
the  beauties  of  the  Karen  maidens  in  gen- 


eiaL  The  girls  respond  in  their  drawling 
falsetto,  **cahnly  accepting  the  eulogy  of 
their  graces."  These  overtures  are  usually 
set  pieces,  handed  down  from  antiquity,  or 
taken  and  translated  from  some  popular 
Burmese  play.  Next,  the  bachelors,  each 
in  his  turn,  beginning  usually,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  with  the  most  muscular  one,  "  de- 
liver themselves  of  love-stricken  solos,''  di- 
rected by  name  to  the  several  damsels  whom 
they  have  chosen ;  if  one  of  them  is  rejected, 
he  wuts  till  his  turn  comes  again,  and  ad- 
dresses, if  he  sees  fit,  some  other  girl  The 
girls  receive  the  proposals  in  perfect  self- 
possession,  and  respond  to  them  in  phrases 
like  those  with  which  they  have  been  ad- 
dressed, the  models  of  which  have  come 
down  from  the  old  times.  All  the  praise 
the  maiden  has  received,  she  appropriates 
as  only  her  just  due,  and  continuing,  she 
declares  that  it  is  a  shameful  thing  not  to 
be  married,  but  that  it  is  worse  to  be  di- 
vorced afterward,  **  to  be  like  a  dress  that 
has  been  washed,"  but  that  she  will  do  what 
she  is  bid.  If  the  girl  rejects  the  address, 
she  may  do  so  in  a  tone  indicating  that  she 
does  not  consider  she  has  been  praised 
enough,  or  with  some  such  indirect  phrase 
as  "  Gome  to  me  when  the  full  moon  ap- 
pears on  the  first  day  of  the  month ;  come 
dressed  in  clothes  that  have  never  been 
stitched.  Dress  and  come  before  you  wake. 
Eat  your  rice  before  it  is  cooked,  and  come 
before  daylight."  Rejections,  however,  sel- 
dom occur,  except  when  some  young  man 
makes  a  mistake  and  applies  to  a  girl  who 
is  known  to  be  reserving  herself  for  another. 
The  "  funeral  service  "  goes  on  in  this  way 
till  it  is  plain  that  no  more  alliances  can  be 
made,  when  it  is  dosed,  all  the  crockery 
that  belonged  to  the  deceased  is  broken, 
and  the  body  is  permanently  buried.  The 
matches  thus  made  are  binding,  and  no 
other  way  of  making  them  is  in  favor ;  and, 
if  any  preliminary  private  courting  takes 
place,  it  is  subsidiary  to  the  funereal  occa- 
sion. 

Steel-Iron.— Professor  M.  Keil  has  pro- 
duced a  composite  material  of  iron  and 
steel  in  which  the  valuable  qualities  of  the 
two  substances  are  combined,  and  the  com- 
bination is  made  available  for  a  variety  of 
uses.    The  principle  of  his  process  is  ex- 
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emplified  in  a  cast-iron  mold  divided  cen- 
trally by  a  thin  sheet  of  iron,  on  one  side 
of  which  sheet  fluid  iron  is  poured,  and  on 
the  other  side  fluid  steeL  The  dividing 
plate  should  be  thick  enough  to  prevent  the 
glowing  masses  on  either  side  from  burning 
through  it,  and  yet  s6  thin  that  those  masses 
and  it  shall  become  thoroughly  welded  to- 
gether. The  combination  has  been  pro- 
duced in  five  shapes :  steel  by  the  side  of 
iron ;  steel  between  two  layers  of  iron ;  iron 
between  two  layers  of  steel ;  a  core  of  steel 
with  the  surrounding  shell  of  iron ;  and  a 
core  of  iron  with  the  surrounding  shell  of 
SteeL  This  steel-iron  may  be  used  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes  in  which  the  hard 
qualities  of  steel,  enabling  it  to  resist  wear 
and  tear,  or  adapting  it  to  cutting  pur- 
poses, need  to  be  backed  by  a  tougher  ma- 
terial competent  to  resist  strains  and  great 
vibration. 

Hedgehogs  tnd  tbeir  History.— Prof ess- 

or  Grant  Allen,  writing  in  an  English  paper 
of  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  hedge- 
hog, observes  that  the  curious  spines  the 
animal  wears  on  his  back  are  a  feature  very 
apt  to  recur  among  animals  of  different 
classes  the  world  over,  which  are  much  ex- 
posed  to  carnivorous  enemies.  The  porcu- 
pine, a  rodent  in  no  way  related  to  the 
hedgehog,  and  the  Australian  echidna,  al- 
lied to  the  omithorhynchus,  have  precisely 
similar  spines.  **The  fact  is,  almost  all 
surviving  members  of  very  low  and  early 
groups  are  extremely  likely  to  have  sudi 
peculiar  spiny  or  armor-plated  bodies,  be- 
cause only  those  which  happened  to  be  so 
protected  have  managed  to  escape  the  per- 
sistent attention  of  a  million  generations  of 
vermin-eating  carnivores.  Hence  they  are 
apt  to  be  either  prickly,  as  in  these  in- 
stances, or  else  protected  by  a  regular  cov- 
ering of  bone-like  hardness,  as  in  the  ar- 
madillo, the  poyou,  the  pangolin,  and  the 
scaly  ant-eaters.  The  spines  of  the  hedge- 
hog are  in  reality  very  hard,  bristly  hairs, 
specially  developed  for  purposes  of  defense. 
Of  course,  however,  he  did  not  get  these 
most  effective  ehevaux-de-frise  all  at  a  sin- 
gle blow.  They  are  the  result  of  slow  and 
constant  modification  in  a  long  line  of  an- 
cestors, and  not  a  few  intermediate  forms 
are  still  in  existence  to  show  us,  either  di- 


rectly or  by  analogy,  the  fashion  in  which 
the  defensive  prickles  were  originally 
evolved.  The  bulau,  of  Sumatra,  has  a  few 
stout  bristly  hairs  scattered  among  tlie  for 
of  its  back,  and  gives  the  first  indication  of 
a  tendency  toward  the  production  of  spines. 
It  can  not,  however,  roll  itself  up  into  a 
ball,  like  the  hedgehog.  The  tanrec,  of 
Madagascar,  is  covered  with  a  mixtare  of 
hairs,  bristles,  and  true  spines;  while  an- 
other animal  of  the  same  island  still  more 
closely  approaches  the  hedgehog  in  the 
greater  spininess  of  its  body  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  power  of  rolling  itself  op. 
"  Finally,  we  get  in  Europe  and  Asia  ser- 
eral  kinds  of  genuine,  fully  developed  hedge- 
hogs, of  which  our  own  English  specimen 
here  in  the  ditdi  is  a  typical  example.  It 
is  not  often  that  all  the  intermediate  stages 
between  two  distinct  animal  types  have  been 
so  well  preserved  for  us  by  nature  as  in  this 
interesting  instance." 

Seteaee  Im  BrtzlU— M.  de  Quatrefagtt 
recently  improved  the  occasion  of  presenting 
to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  a  num- 
ber of  documents  from  the  Brazilian  muse- 
um at  Rio  Janeiro,  to  speak  in  praise  of  tlie 
scientific  progress  that  has  been  made  in  that 
country  under  the  wise  encouragement  of 
the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  II.  The  goven- 
ment,  societies,  municipalitiee,  and  a  host  of 
individuals,  are  rivaling  one  another  in  their 
zeal  for  the  multiplication  of  educational 
establishments  and  for  endowing  them  as 
richly  as  possible.  Nearly  one  sixth  of  the 
revenue  of  the  country  is  applied  to  pur- 
poses of  public  instruction.  The  first  four 
volumes  of  the  archives  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum are  mariied  by  many  valuable  essays, 
among  which  were  spoken  of,  as  particulariy 
deserving  attention,  the  studies  of  Dr.  Pizzar- 
ro  on  a  curious  batradiian,  and  of  M.  Fred- 
erick MuUer  on  insects ;  of  M.  Laoerda  on 
the  poison  of  different  snakes  and  of  a  toad ; 
the  anthropological  labors  of  MM.  Lacerta 
and  Peixoto  on  the  tribe  of  the  Botocudos, 
and  on  some  skulls  found  in  ancient  funeral 
urns ;  and  a  memoir  by  M.  Ladislau  Netto 
regarding  American  origins  and  migratiims. 
The  last  study  is  based  upon  the  strange 
custom,  which  is  observed  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  tribes  from  the  extreme  northwestern 
part  of  the  continent  to  Brazil,  of  boring  the 
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lower  lip  and  hanging  from  it  ornaments  of 
different  forms  and  natures.  A  paper  also 
appears  in  this  volume  by  M .  Fireira  Penna 
on  the  eeras/MM  of  Para,  low  tumuli,  which 
are  wholly  composed  of  urns  or  other  ves- 
sels of  terra -cotta,  laid  together  and  ar- 
ranged in  beds.  The  recent  Brazilian  An- 
thropological Exhibition,  which  was  very 
successful,  is  to  be  followed  by  another,  in 
which  it  is  b(^)ed  the  whole  American  Con- 
tinent will  be  represented. 

HagnetiSBi  of  a  Great  Oty.^Mr.  Rich- 
ard Jeffries,  in  his  essays  on  '*  Nature  near 
London,*'  remarks  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  magnetism  of  London  is  a  force  in  its 
remotest  suburbs,  and  the  influence  of  the 
mighty  city  is  felt  in  its  most  rural  environ- 
ments. **In  the  shadiest  lane,"  he  says, 
"  in  the  still  pine-woods,  on  the  hills  of 
purple  heath,  after  brief  contemplation 
there  arose  a  restlessness,  a  feeling  that  it 
was  essential  to  be  moving.  In  no  grassy 
mead  was  there  a  nook  where  I  could  stretch 
myself  in  slumberous  ease  and  watch  the 
swallows  ever  wheeling,  wheeling  in  the  sky. 
The  something  wanting  in  the  fields  was  the 
absolute  quiet,  peace,  and  rest  which  dwell 
in  the  meadows,  and  under  the  trees,  and 
on  the  hill-tops  in  the  country."  The  inev- 
itable end  of  eveiy  foot-path  round  about 
London  is  London;  the  proximity  of  the 
immense  city  induces  a  mental,  a  nerve 
restlessness ;  and,  as  you  sit  and  dream,  you 
can  not  dream  for  long,  for  something  plucks 
at  the  mind  with  constant  reminder  **that 
the  inland  hills,  and  meads,  and  valleys,  are 
like  Sindbad's  ocean,  but  that  London  is  like 
the  magnetic  mountain  which  draws  all  ships 
to  it" 

Bacteria  aad  Clielen.— Dr.  Koch,  of 
the  German  Cholera  Commission,  has 
made  a  report  of  the  commission's  exami- 
nations of  cholera  cases  in  Egypt.  The  dis- 
ease was  on  the  decline  when  the  commis- 
sion began  its  work,  and  this  may  partly 
account  for  the  unsatisfactory  character  of 
the  results.  Twelve  unquestionable  cholera 
patients  were  examined,  and  autopsies  were 
held  on  the  bodies  of  ten  persons  who  had 
died  of  cholera.  No  micro-organisms  were 
found  in  the  blood  of  the  patients,  and 
bat  few  in  the  matters  vomited  up,  but  a 


considerable  number  were  found  in  the 
dejections.  In  the  autopsies,  no  infectious 
organic  matter,  except  a  few  probably  ac- 
cidental bacteria  in  the  lungs,  was  noticed 
in  the  lungs,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  or  the 
liver.  A  well-determined  species  of  bac- 
teria was,  however,  found  in  the  walls  of 
the  intestines,  and  in  some  cases  had  pene- 
trated to  the  tubular  glands  of  the  mucous 
coat,  and  provoked  an  irritation  there,  and 
had  even  reached  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
mucous  coat,  and  sometimes  the  muscular 
coat.  It  seemed  evident  that  they  had  a 
connection  with  cholera,  but  whether  as 
cause  or  merely  as  an  accompaniment  or 
result  was  still  uncertain.  To  test  this 
question,  inoculations  were  made  upon  mice 
and  monkeys,  and  a  few  dogs  and  chickens, 
and  the  bacterial  poison  was  administered 
to  some  of  the  animals,  but  without  effect 
in  producing  symptoms  of  cholera;  although 
in  a  few  of  the  cases  septic  affections  fol- 
lowed. The  results  actually  obtained,  how- 
ever, seem  to  Dr.  Koch  to  afford  a  good 
reason  why  the  experiments  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

Sipentltlons  ahent  Infants*— Dr.  H. 
Ploss  remarks,  in  his  book  (in  (Sermon)  on 
**  The  Child  in  the  Customs  and  Usages  of 
Peoples,"  that  the  birth  of  a  child  impresses 
its  relatives  with  the  feeling  that  they  are 
brought  into  the  immediate  presence  of  one 
of  the  mysterious  powers  of  Nature,  whose 
kindness  in  conferring  the  gift  is  acknowl- 
edged, and  whose  favor  is  invoked  with  ob- 
servances in  which  feasts  and  offerings  near- 
ly always  have  a  place;  and  the  ceremonies 
observed  on  such  occasions,  and  the  toys 
that  are  given  the  child,  have  frequently 
an  ingenious,  sometimes  an  educational 
significance.  The  natural  process  of  birth 
is  brought,  in  the  imagination  of  the  people, 
into  relation  with  hidden  or  supernatural 
causes :  by  many  tribes  it  is  supposed  to  bo 
superintended  by  particular  divinities ;  and 
the  dangers  and  diseases  to  which  the  child 
is  subject  are  ascribed  to  similar  mysterious 
agencies.  The  accidents  of  pregnancy,  the 
cries  and  calls,  the  influence  of  the  evil-eye, 
the  substitution  of  a  changeling  for  the 
child,  the  ill-omened  significance  attached  to 
certain  acts,  form  a  stock  of  superstitions 
deeply  impressed  in  the  popular  imagina- 
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lion.  From  the  search  for  sapematural 
means  of  driving  away  the  evil  spirits  sup- 
posed to  be  working  harm  to  the  child  have 
arisen  very  carious  and  wide-spread*  doc- 
trines which  are  of  great  value  in  the  history 
of  customs.  The  little  being  who  has  oome 
into  the  world  b  not  always  believed  to  be 
pure,  and  to  have  a  clear  right  to  existence. 
Many  peoples  regard  it  as  **  unclean  *'  and 
not  to  be  touched  for  a  certain  time.  Others 
require  it  to  be  expressly  recognized  by  the 
father ;  and  some  give  the  parents  a  right 
to  expose  or  kill  it  immediately.  Among 
most  people  it  is  considered  essential  to  per- 
form some  kind  of  ceremony  for  formally 
adopting  the  child  into  the  family  and  so- 
ciety. Such  ceremonies  are  generally  dietetic, 
or  relate  to  washing  and  bathing,  anoint- 
ing the  skin,  giving  the  first  food,  circum- 
cision, putting  on  clothing,  or  catting  the 
hair,  and  are  observed  as  important  mys- 
teries favorable  to  bodily  endurance  and 
mental  vigor.  Here  we  approach  the  tran- 
sition from  the  instinctive  hygiene  of  popu- 
lar customs  to  religious  ceremonies.  Sur- 
vivals of  the  notions  here  pointed  to  are 
traced  by  Herr  Floss  among  popular  cus- 
toms that  have  not  yet  died  out  in  the  more 
retired  districts  of  Europe. 

Use  of  Salt.— Among  other  follies  of  the 
day,  some  indiscreet  persons  are  objecting 
to  the  use  of  salt,  and  propose  to  do  without 
it.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd.  Com- 
mon salt  is  the  most  widely-distributed  sub- 
stance in  the  body ;  it  exists  in  every  fluid 
and  in  every  solid ;  and  not  only  is  it  every- 
where present,  but  in  almost  every  part  it 
constitutes  the  largest  portion  of  the  ash 
when  any  tissue  is  burned.  In  particular,  it 
is  a  constant  constituent  of  the  blood,  and 
it  maintains  in  it  a  proportion  that  is  almost 
wholly  independent  of  the  quantity  that  is 
consumed  with  the  food.  The  blood  will 
take  up  so  much  and  no  more,  however 
much  we  may  take  with  our  food ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  none  be  given,  the  blood 
parts  with  its  natural  quantity  slowly  and  un- 
willingly. Under  ordinary  circumstances,  a 
healthy  man  loses  daily  about  twelve  grains 
by  one  channel  or  the  other,  and,  if  he  is  to 
maintain  his  health,  that  quantity  must  be 
introduced.  Ck)mmon  salt  is  of  immense 
importance  in  the  processes  ministering  to 


the  nutrition  of  the  body,  for  not  on! j  is  it 
the  chief  salt  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  essen- 
tial for  the  f onnation  of  bile,  and  maj  bence 
be  reasonably  regarded  as  of  high  Tafaie  in 
digestion,  but  it  is  an  important  agent  in 
promoting  the  processes  of  diifosion,  and 
therefore  of  absorption.    Direct  experimoit 
has  shown  that  it  promotes  the  deoompoai- 
tion  of  albumen  in  the  body,  acting,  prob«> 
bly,  by  increasing  the  activity  of  the  inns- 
mission  of  fluids  from  cell  to  celL    Nothing 
can  demonstrate  its  value  better  than  the 
fact  that,  if  albumen  without  salt  is  intro- 
duced into  the  intestine  of  an  «ii"i*i,  no 
portion  of  it  is  absorbed,  while  it  all  qukkly 
disappears  if  salt  be  added.    If  any  farther 
evidence  were  required,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  powerful  instinct  which  impelB  ani- 
mals to  obtain  salt.    Buffaloes  will  travel 
for  miles  to  reach  a  "salt-lick'* ;  and  the 
value  of  salt  in  improving  the  nutrition  and 
the  aspect  of  horses  aud  cattle  is  well  known 
to  every  farmer.    The  popular  notion  that 
the  use  of  salt  prevents  the  development  of 
worms  in  the  intestine  has  a  f  oundadon  in 
fact,  for  salt  is  fatal  to  the  small  thread- 
worms, and  prevents  their  reproducdon  by 
I  improving  the  general  tone  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  obvious  that 
salt,  being  wholesome,  and  indeed  necessary, 
should  be  taken  in  moderate  quandties,  and 
that  abstention  from  it  is  likely  to  be  inju- 
rious.— Lancet, 

iBtclllgeBM  of  a  Tinet^Sptderr— The 

nest  of  the  Tarmtuia  armieola,  or  Ameri- 
can turret-spider,  is  a  verdcal  tube,  extend- 
ing twelve  or  more  inches  into  the  ground, 
and  projecting  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  abofe 
the  surface.  The  projecting  pordon,  or  tur- 
ret, is  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon,  more  or 
less  regular,  and  is  buOt  up  of  bits  of  grass 
and  straw,  small  twigs,  etc,  cem^ited  with 
mud,  like  a  miniature  old-fashioned  chim- 
ney. The  upper  part  of  the  tube  baa  a  thin 
lining  of  web-silk.  A  nest  was  exhibited 
by  Vice-President  H.  C.  McCook,  D.  D.,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sdences, 
of  Philadelphia,  which,  during  its  journey 
from  Yineland,  New  Jersey,  where  it  was 
found,  had  been  plugged  at  top  and  bottom 
with  cotton.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  nest 
in  Philadelphia,  the  plug  guarding  tl)e  en- 
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trance  had  been  remoTed,  but  the  other  had 
been  forgotten.  The  spider,  which  still  hi- 
habited  the  tube,  immediately  began  remor- 
ing  the  cotton  from  the  lower  end,  and  cast 
some  of  it  out.  But  guided,  apparently  by 
its  sense  of  touch,  to  the  knowledge  that 
the  soft  fibers  would  be  an  excellent  mate- 
rial with  which  to  line  its  tube,  it  speedily 
put  in  a  cotton  padding  for  about  four  inches 
downward  from  the  opening.  Dr.  McGook 
pointed  out  the  rery  manifest  inference  that 
the  spider  must,  for  the  first  time,  have  come 
in  contact  with  such  a  material  as  cotton,  and 
had  immediately  utilized  its  new  experience 
by  adding  the  soft  fiber  to  the  ordinary  silken 
lining. 


NOTES. 

Thk  Franklin  Institute  will  open  an  In- 
ternational Exhibition  of  Electricity  and 
Electrical  Appliances  in  Philadelphia,  on 
the  2d  day  of  September  next.  By  a  spe- 
cial act  of  Congress,  all  articles  "  imported 
solely  for  exhibition**  on  this  occasion  will 
be  admitted  free  of  duty ;  but,  if  they  are 
sold  or  withdrawn  for  consumption,  the  reg- 
ular duties  must  be  paid  upon  them. 

YioroR-^BXANDBi  Puisiux,  a  French 
astronomer,  died  in  September  last  He 
was  the  author  of  numerous  memoirs  on 
astronomical  subjects  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  had  been  occupied  rery  indus- 
triously with  calculations  based  upon  the 
transits  of  Venus  of  1874  and 


Db.  J.  B.  SuTTOir,  of  Middlesex  Hospital, 
in  a  communication  to  the  "Lancet,"  dis- 
proves the  current  opinion  that  monkeys 
die  chiefly  from  tuberde.  Having  been  per- 
mitted to  attend  the  potUmorlem  examina- 
tions of  anunals  dying  in  the  Zodlogical 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  he  personally  in- 
spected the  remains  of  ninety-three  monk- 
eys. Of  this  number,  three  were  found 
to  have  died  of  tubercle,  twenty-two  of 
bronchitis,  three  of  lobar  pneumonia,  seven 
of  lobular  pneumonia,  one  of  septic  pneu- 
monia, twenty-three  of  other  diseases,  in- 
cluding three  of  scrofula  and  four  of  typhoid 
fever,  while  m  thirty-four  cases  no  lesion 
was  met  with  sufficient  to  explahi  the  deaths 
of  the  creatures. 

Db.  Conrad  Bursian,  a  distinguished 
Gorman  philologist,  died  on  the  2l8t  of  Sep- 
tember,  having  just  a  few  days  before  fin- 
ished his  great  work  on  the  "  History  of  Phi- 
lology." He  had  been  a  professor  succes- 
sively in  the  Universities  of  Leipsic,  Tiibin- 
gen,  Zurich,  and  Munich,  and  was  a  member 
of  several  learned  societies. 


M.  Chbvreul,  the  "  dean  "  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  reached  his  ninety- 
eigh^  year  on  the  last  day  of  August,  and 
was  still  physically  vigorous  and  fresh  of 
heart  The  President  of  the  Academy,  in 
taking  notice  of  the  fact,  remarked :  "  M. 
Chevreul  has  belonged  to  the  Academy 
which  he  has  so  much  honored  by  his  labors 
for  fifty-seven  years ;  and  he  would,  in  fact, 
have  counted  it  sixty-seven  years,  if  by  an 
extremely  rare  sentiment  of  generosity, he 
bad  not  allowed  himself  to  be  passed  over 
in  1816,  to  give  place  to  a  chemist  (M. 
Proust)  whom  he  called  his  master." 

Statisticians  have  pronounced  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  be  not  only  potentially  but 
actually  richer  than  the  United  Kingdom. 
Counting  the  houses,  furniture,  manufac- 
tures, railways,  shipping,  bullion,  lands,  cat- 
tle, crops,  investments,  and  roads,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  is  a  grand  total  in  the 
United  States  of  $49,770,000,000.  Great 
Britain  is  credited  with  something  less  than 
140,000,000,000,  or  nearly  $10,000,000,000 
less  than  the  United  States.  The  wealth  per 
inhabitant  in  Great  Britain  is  estimated  at 
$1,160,  and  in  the  United  States  at  $996. 
With  regard  to  the  remuneration  of  labor, 
assuming  the  produce  of  labor  to  be  100,  in 
Great  Britain  66  parts  go  to  the  laborer,  21 
to  capital,  and  28  to  government.  In  France 
41  parts  go  to  labor,  86  to  capital,  and  28 
to  government.  In  the  United  States  72 
parts  go  to  labor,  28  to  capital,  and  five  to 
government— Zoncfon  Times. 

M.  Joseph -Antoinb- Ferdinand  Pla- 
teau, ah  eminent  physicist  and  emeritus 
professor  at  the  University  of  Ghent,  died 
September  15th,  in  his  eighty-second  year. 

M.  A.  Milne-Edwards  reports  that  he 
met  with  great  success  near  Teneriffe  on 
Ms  deep-sea  expedition  in  the  steamer  Talis- 
man. The  dredging  apparatus  is  strong 
enouffh  to  bring  up  rocks  weighing  a  hun- 
dred kilogrammes  from  the  depth  of  a  thou- 
sand metres.  The  collections  promise  to  be 
immense,  greater  than  it  will  be  possible  to 
bring  home.  Among  the  species  gathered 
are  crustaceans  of  forms  resembling  those 
of  the  Antilles,  curious  fishes  with  luminous 
oigans,  crinoids,  asterias,  strange  holuthu- 
rians,  numerous  sponges,  and  mollusks,  ex- 
hibiting a  novel  mingling  of  African  with 
Mediterranean  and  Polar  forms.  On  the 
Island  of  Branco,  which  had  never  been 
scientifically  visited  before,  the  expedition 
found  large  lizards,  such  as  are  not  known  to 
occur  anywhere  else,  and  which  appear  to 
have  a  good  living  of  herbaceous  food,  al- 
though the  bland  is  nearly  destitute  of 
v^etation. 

Db,  J.  Lawbbnce  Smith,  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  died  on  the  12th  of  October  last, 
hi  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  dis- 
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tingulshed  himself  by  many  valuable  chemi- 
cal researches  and  publicationB  respecting 
them,  particularly  by  his  investigations  into 
the  composition  and  nature  of  meteoric 
stones.  A  portrait  and  sketch  of  Dr.  Smith 
were  given  in  "  The  Populfur  Science  Month- 
ly" for  December,  1874. 

Mr.  Morgan  J.  Roberts  tells  in  "Na- 
ture "  of  a  collie-dog  owned  by  him  which 
was  accustomed  to  go  with  him  fishing,  and 
took  great  interest  in  the  business.  She 
learned  that  there  existed  a  close  connec- 
tion between  the  bobbing  and  final  disap- 
pearance of  the  float  and  the  pulling  up  of 
a  fish,  and  would  become  very  much  excited 
whenever  she  saw  the  float  in  agitation.  On 
one  occasion  when  her  master  was  away 
from  the  rods,  observing  a  float  disappear- 
ing,  she  uttered  one  or  two  sharp  yelps,  and, 
her  master  failing  to  come,  herself  seized 
the  rod,  and,  "backing"  with  it,  attempted 
to  pull  the  line  from  the  water.  The  hook 
held  "  a  goodly  eeL" 

Professor  Oswald  Heer,  the  distin- 
guished Swiss  paleontologist  and  botanist, 
died  at  Lausanne,  September  27th.  He  was 
director  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Zurich, 
and  editor  of  the  Swiss  "  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture and  Horticulture" ;  and  was  the  au- 
thor  of  the  "  Urwelt  der  Schweitz  "  ("  Primi- 
tive World  of  Switzerland  "),  which  has  been 
translated  into  many  foreign  langua^s ;  of 
a  work  on  Swiss  Coleopiera ;  and,  m  con- 
nection with  Hegetschweiler,  of  the  **  Flora 
of  Switzerland." 

MiLLEiCAiNE  is  the  name  of  a  new  cereal 
which  has  been  introduced  into  South  Caro- 
lina, from  Colombia,  South  America.  It  is 
allied  to  sorghum  and  Guinea  com,  and  has 
the  merit  of  an  almost  unlimited  capacity  to 
endure  drought.  Cakes  made  from  the 
meal  have  been  described  as  better  than 
com -cakes,  and  the  grain  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  chemist  of  the  Savannah 
Guano  Company  superior  in  food  qualities 
to  wheat. 

M.  Alfred  Niaudet,  who  died  in  Octo- 
ber last,  is  pronounced  by  "  La  Nature  "  to 
have  been  the  person  who,  more  than  any 
other  one,  contributed  to  the  development 
in  France  of  the  industries  dependent  on 
electricity.  He  did  valuable  service  to  the 
country  in  his  special  )ine  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  and,  besides  numerous  papers 
on  dynamo-electric  machines,  telephony,  and 
telegraphy,  was  the  author  of  two  works 
that  are  authorities  on  electric  piles  and 
dynamo-electric  motors. 

The  death  is  reported  of  M.  F.  S.  Cloez, 
an  Industrious  French  chemist,  who  assisted 
M.  Chevreul  some  thirty-six  years  ago,  and 
was  afterward  Professor  of  Physics  in  the 
School  of  the  Fine  Arts.  He  was  author  of 
several  memoirs  of  considerable  value. 


According  to  Dr.  Bach,  of  Buenos 
Ayrea,  there  is  no  danger  of  an  exhavstloQ 
of  the  quinine-supply.  The  experimental 
plantations  in  Java  and  the  Island  of  B^ 
union  have  been  very  successful ;  and,  be- 
sides these  nurseries,  the  trees  have  been 
cultivated  in  Bolivia  by  the  million  for  ten 
years.  At  three  places  in  the  last-named 
country,  taken  as  they  come,  the  number  of 
trees  growing  is  given,  severally,  at  70,000, 
200,000,  and  3,600,000. 

Dr.  Charles  William  Siemeks,  the  dis- 
tiiigui£^ed  en^eer  and  electridan,  died  in 
London,  November  20th,  of  ropture  of  the 
heart.  He  was  bom  in  Lenthe,  Hanover, 
in  1828,  and  has  given  the  world  the  re- 
generative gas-fumace,  with  an  improved 
process  for  making  steel ;  has  been  greatly 
instrumental  in  the  extension  of  tel^rapfak 
cables,  and  has  produced  a  series  of  valua- 
ble improvements  in  the  saving  and  utiliEa- 
tion  of  heat  and  in  applications  of  eko- 
tricity. 

M.  JxTLES  Carret  has  found,  by  com- 
paring the  statistics  of  conscripts  furnished 
from  a  certain  region  of  France  during  ten 
years  of  the  first  empire  with  those  for 
1872-*79,  that  in  every  commune  an  in- 
crease is  apparent  in  the  average  height  of 
the  inhabitants.  If  this  is  established,  the 
fact  will  tend  to  contradict  Broca's  view 
that  stature  is  almost  wholly  a  matter  of 
ethnic  heredity,  and  to  show  that  Improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  of  life  has  something 
to  do  with  it. 

With  the  death  of  M.  Louis  Breniet, 
which  took  place  suddenly  on  the  27ui  of 
October,  is  ^*  effaced  for  the  moment,"  says 
M.  Blanchard,  President  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  "  a  name  celebrated 
in  the  mechanic  arts  from  the  dghteenth 
century."  He  was  the  grandson  and  busi- 
ness successor  of  Abraham  Breguei,  who 
founded  the  watch-making  house  of  that 
name  in  1780,  and  was  the  father  of  the  late 
Antoine  Breguet,  of  the  "Revue  Sdenti- 
fiquc."  He  was  himself  distinguished  for 
services  in  the  applications  of  electricity 
and  In  the  advancement  of  telegraphy,  and 
was  a  member  of  several  leam^  societies. 
He  was  sixty-nine  years  old. 

A  WAT  has  been  found  for  ntilunng  the 
bodies  of  animals  that  have  died  of  anthrax. 
They  are  treated  with  sulphuric  add,  and 
then  converted  into  superphosphates.  The 
germs  are  destroyed  during  the  process. 

Dr.  John  L.  Le  Conte,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  American  entomologists,  died  at 
his  home  in  Philadelphia,  November  15th. 
He  presided  at  the  Hartford  meeting  of  tlw 
American  Association  in  1874.  A  portrait 
and  sketch  of  him  were  given  in  "  The  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly"  for  September,  1874 
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THE  SANITARY  ENGINEER,  though  a  journal  devoted  to  the  special  aubjects  of 
Public  Health,  Drainage,  Water-Supply,  Ventilation,  Heating,  and  Lighting,  embraces 
among  its  regular  subscribers  quite  a  varied  constituency. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  its  subscription  listtf,  about  fifty  per  cent  of  its  sub- 
scribers are  professional  men,  forty  per  cent  persons  engaged  in  the  businesa  of  plumb- 
ing, heating  by  steam,  hot  water  and  hot  air,  contractors  and  manufacturers  of  food 
products,  gas,  water,  and  electric-light  companies,  and  ten  per  cent  clubs^  libraries,  and 
persons  apparently  not  professionally  or  commercially  interested  in  the  subjects  treated, 
though  possessed  of  ample  means  and  presumably  interested  in  the  progress  of  sanitary 
sdence,  building  reform,  or  investors  in  gas  and  electric-light  securities,  who  expect  in 
its  pages  to  be  kept  reliably  intbrmed  as  to  the  real  condition  and  actual  progress  of 
these  industries.  The  fifty  per  cent  of  its  circulation  among  professional  men  includes 
architects,  civil  and  mechanical  engineers,  physicians,  chemists,  professors,  and  instruct- 
ors in  our  coUe«;es,  and  officers  of  the  army. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  obvious  that  its  readers  either  have  the  means  to  pur- 
chase, or,  by  their  profeasionil  position,  are  required  to  select  or  recommend  a  g^reat 
variety  of  articles.  Its  readers  are  too  intelligent  and  discriminating  to  make  its  columns 
an  advantageous  medium  for  advertising  quack  medicines  or  catch-penny  devices  likely 
to  attract  the  ignorant  and  gullible.  On  the  other  hand,  articles  of  merit,  if  properly 
presented  in  its  advertising  columns,  are  certain  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  the  intelligence  to  appreciate  and  the  money  to  purchase. 

Its  character  and  established  position  were  reco^iized  when  propositions  looking  to 
its  weekly  publication  in  London  were  made  to  its  proprietor  last  summer,  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  weekly  English  edition  on  October  18th,  the  date  of  issue  in 
London  being  two  weeks  later  than  the  date  in  New  York.  The  American  issue  complete, 
advertising  pages  as  well  as  reading  matter,  will  be  sent  over  each  week  in  sheets.  These 
are  folded  and  bound  in  London,  with  an  attractive  colored  cover,  on  which  appear 
advertisements  intended  for  the  British  and  Continental  readers  of  the  paper.  The  pub- 
lishers guarantee  for  the  next  year  a  larger  En^clish  circulation,  among  the  same  classes 
as  read  it  in  the  United  States,  than  is  now  enjoyed  by  any  English  publication  of  a  simi- 
lar character. 
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The  following,  among  others,  are  contributors  to  the  current  volume : 

WRITERS.  I  ARTISTS. 


Grant  Aixen. 

BSBNARD  H.  BECKBB. 

WiLLiAJf  Black. 
J.  COMTRS  Carr. 

austih  dobson. 
Arch.  Gkikib,  F.  R.  S. 
A.  J.  HiPKuis. 
Prof.  HuxLKT,  P.  R.  S. 

RiOUABD  JKTFBDBS. 


F.  W.  Mattland. 
Frbdbrick  Pollock. 
J.  H.  Shortuouse, 
R.  L.  Stbvbnbon. 
A.  C.  Swinburne. 
The  Author  of  *'John 
Halifax,  Gentleman.'* 
Charlottb  M.  Yongb. 


CONTENTS  OF  NO.  I— OCTOBER. 

L  "  SHY."    Engraved  by  Theodor  Kneslng 
ttom  the  picture  by  L.  Alma-Tadema,  R.  A. 

XL   FROM  THE  OLD  LAW  COURTS  TO 
THE  NEW     By  P.  W.  MaitUnd. 

m.    LBS     CASOUETTES.       By   Algernon 
Charles  SwiuDurne. 

IV.  THE  DORMOUSE  AT  HOME.   By  Grant 
Allen. 

V.  ROSSETTrS    INFLUENCE    IN    ART. 
By  J.  Corny ns  Carr. 

VL  THE  SUPERNATURAL  EXPERIENCES 

OF  PA  rSY  CONG.  By  WiUlam  Blaclc. 
Vn.  OYSTERS  AND  THE  OYSTER  QUES- 
TION (to  be  continued).  By  T.  H.  Hux- 
ley, P.  k  S. 
VHL  THE  ARMORER'S  PRENTICES.  Chap- 
ters I,  n  (to  be  continued).  By  Charlotte 
M.  Yonsre. 

OBNAMENTS,  INITIAL  LETTERS,  Etc. 


Harbt  Furnis.  L.  R.  O'Bribn. 

C.  Napier  Hbmrt.  Alfred  Pa-rsoxs. 

Burns  Jones.  D.  G.  Rossetti. 

Robert  Macbeth.  L.  Alma-Tadema 

A.  Morrow.  Charles  Whthfsb. 
J.  W.  North. 

ENGRAVERS. 

J.  D.  Cooper.  O.  Lacour. 

W.  &  J.  Chebhirb.  K.  Pattbosoh. 

Theodor  Kmbsino.  W.  Quick. 

CONTENTS  OF  NO.  II— NOVEMBER. 

L  THE  MILLER'S  COURTSHIP.  Eo- 
sraved  by  O.  Lacoor,  from  a  drawing  by 
R.  W.  Macbeth,  A.  R.  A. 

n.  IN  THE  FERNS.  With  lUustrations  bj 
R.  W.  Macbeth,  A.  R.  A. 

ra.  THE  BANQUETING  HOUSE  AND  OLD 
WHITEHALL.  By  Austin  Dobson.  Wiib 
Illustrations. 

IV.  BRASS  WORK  AT  BIRMINGHAM.  By 
Bernard  H.  Becker.  With  Hlnetntioas 
by  A.  Morrow. 

V.  THE  LITTLE  SCHOOLMASTER  MARK. 
A  Spiritual  Romance.  By  J.  H.  Short- 
house  (author  of ''  John  Ingleaant ''). 

VI.  OYSTERS  AND  THE  OYSTER  QUES- 
TION.   (C«»ncluded.)    By  T.  H.  Huxley, 
P.  R.  S.    With  Illustrations. 
VII.  THE  ARMORER'S  PRENTICES.  Chap- 
ters lU-V.    By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 

ORNAMENTS,  INITIAL  LETTERS,  Em 


DECEMBER  NUMBER  NOW  READY. 

"If  It  continues  as  it  has  begun,  will  supply  a  quantity  and  onality  of  superior  literary  and 
artistic  substance,  at  a  price— fifteen  cents  a  copy— which  si-ould  give  it  the  wloest  and  most  im- 
mediate populariry.  As  for  ourselves,  we  »h»]]  "look  for  it  each  month  as  eagerly,  almost,  as  for 
its  more  elaborate  and  ambitious  American  lival?.  with  which,  all  things  considered,  it  compares, 
in  some  respects,  even  more  than  fiivorablv."— 67/r&Jian  Union. 

"  A  welcome  contribution  to  periodical  literature.  The  price  is  wonderfully  low,  and  shoald 
the  excellent  standard  of  the  first  number  be  maintained,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  im- 
menselv  popular."— 5«w^on  Traveller 

"  Will  be  heartily  welcomed,  and  it  comes  with  abundant  angnries  of  success.  It  is  cheap  ia 
price— fifteen  cent**  a  number,  but  it  is  nor.  cheap  in  qnalitv."— TAttrey^fnan. 

"  The  magazine  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  and  it  will  from  the  pf^rt  appeal  to  every  English- 
man in  the  country,  and  no  less  to  the  immenpo  American  macnzinereadin«r  public.  ...  A 
welcome  afI:lition  t-^  the  ranks  of  first-rlnps  periodicals,  and  if  it  did  not  find  a  want  ready  for  it, 
it  will  not  be  long  in  making  one."— ffo^^/w  Courier. 

"  So  decidedly  good  that  we  think  its  sncct'ss  i?  asenred."— ^^ftony  Araw. 

"It  will  be  a  welcome  visitor  to  a  lartrc  cla^s  of  cnliivated  people,  who  desire  to  poeeesetbe 
best  things  in  English  literature  and  slti."— Indianapolis  Times. 


MACMILLAN   &   CO., 


112  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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DB.MoC08Hn!l  PHILOSOPHIC  SEBIE&    By 

Jaxss  McOobu,  D.  D.,  LL.  B.    Bach  1  yoL, 
19mo,  piiper,  50  cents. 
No.  4.  Oartitnde,  ProTidenee.  and  Prayer. 

**  ft  is  not  unlikely  to  prove  trae  in  the  end 
th^t  the  most  asefal  popalar  service  that  Dr. 
McCk>t)h  has  rendered  ro  i  ho  cause  of  right  think- 
ing and  sound  philosophy  of  life  is  his  philo- 
sophic series."— JVl  F.  jmaependent. 
Earlier  Numbers  ; 

No.  1.  CniTSBIA  OF  DiVKKSB  KiNDS  OF  TBUTH, 

as  oppoHed  to  Agnosticism.  Bein^  a  Trea- 
tise on  Applied  Logic. 

No.  3.  Enbbot,  £fficibnt  and  Final  Causb. 

No.  8.  Dbvblopmbiit  :  What  it  Can  Do  and 
What  it  Cannot  l>o. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  BASIS  OF  THE- 

iM.    An  Bxamination  of  the  Personality 

of  Man  to  ascertain  his  Capacity  to  Know 
and  Serve  Ood,  and  the  Validity  of  the  Prin- 
ciple underlying  the  Defense  ofTheisoL  By 
Samubl  Harbis,  D.  D  ,  LL.  D.,  Pro.essor  in 
the  Theolo^cal  Department  of  Tale  College. 
1  ToL,  8vo,  $8  60. 

**  Dr  Harris,  In  this  Tolnrae,  has  made  a  valua- 
ble contribution  to  the  study  of  llvlnj;  questions, 
and  he  has  tested  his  theolovy  by  the  only  method 
by  which  an  oigauized  system  of  religion  can  be 
made  to  correspond  with  the  whole  of  what  we 
know  or  man.  A  book  like  this  was  needed."— 
Bo$ton  Advertiser, 

THE  WISDOM  OF  GOETHE.  By  Professor 
John  Stuart  Blackie.  With  a  1  -ist  of  Cita- 
tions, prepared  expressly  for  this  edition, 
with  References  to  the  Text  of  the  more 
Important  Works.    1  vol.,  ISmo,  $1.95. 

"  A  reader  who  has  made  this  book  his  own 
wUl  be  disposed  to  enter  on  the  study  of  Goethe 
in  that  spirit  of  trust  by  which  alone  the  secrets 
of  a  master-mind  are  shown."— Z,<m<to»  Acad- 

POLITICAL  EOOWOMT.  By  ARTHcm  La- 
THAM  Pbbrt.  ProfesiH>r  of  History  and 
Political  Economy  in  Williams  College.  Eigh- 
teenth edition.  Rewritten  and  Bnlai^ged.  1 
▼oL,  crown  Sro.  |S.90. 

*^  We  cordially  recommend  this  book  to  all, 
of  whatever  school  of  political  economy,  who 
.enjoy  candid  statement  and  full  and  logical  die- 
caaMxmy—New  York  Nation. 

HISTOBTflAL  HAHD-BOOK  OF  ITALIAN 
SCuLPTUSE  By  Chablbs  C.  Pbrkinb, 
O.)rresponding  Member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute, anthor  or  *'  Tuscan  Sculptors."  *'  Italian 
Sculptors.'"  etr.  1  vol.,  8vo.  With  an  etched 
Frontitpteoe  and  manjf  Engravinge,    $4.00. 

The  distinguished  English  architect  and 
art  critfc,  Qeortse  Bdmond  Street,  R.  A.,  says  of 
this  book:  '*To  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins's  admirable 
Tolnmes  on  Italian  and  Etruscan  sculptors  I 
owe  I  know  not  how  many  acknowledgments 
for  the  information  I  have  derived  from  them. 
He  has  done  that  for  tbe  hi«to'7  <>f  medheval 
and  post-mediteval  sculpture  in  Italy  which  had 
before  hardly  even  so  much  as  be -n  attempted, 
and  his  facts  and  conclusions  are  almost  always 
so  stated  as  to  command  the  assent  of  his  read- 


A  OBITIQUE  OF  DESIGN- ABGUMENTa 

A  Histurical  Review  and  Free  Bxamiuation 
of  the  Methods  of  Reasoning  in  Natural  Theol- 
og>'.  By  L.  E.  Hicks,  Prorcssor  of  Geology 
In  Denii«on  University,  Granville,  Ohio.  1 
vol,  crown  8vo,  $3.00. 

*•  We  venture  the  prediction  that  Profi'seor 
Hicks's  fascinating  and  in  every  way  cdmlrable 
treatise  will  become  recognized  as  one  of  the 
works  which  not  only  mark  but  help  to  make 
an  ipoch  in  speculative  thought."— 7 A<J^6in- 
intr. 

THE  MIDDLE  KINGDOM.  A  Survey  of  the 
Geography,  Governn.eni,  Literature,  Social 
Life,  Art?,  and  History  of  the  Chinese  i-m- 
pire  and  its  Inhabitants.  With  Il]u^trations 
and  a  new  Map  of  the  Empire.  By  S.  Wells 
WILLL41IS,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  2  vols.,  royal  8vo, 
$tf.CO. 

'•  Dr.  Wniiams^s  experience  and  research 
will  help  to  guide  many,  who  are  new  groping  in 
darkness,  on  ChiucFe  matters  to  a  true  an  i  Just 
concluelon  on  the  questions  now  at  is^uc  he* 
tween  France  and  China.  We  can  not  conceive 
the  point  on  which  these  volumes  do  not  con- 
tain some  information.  '—Zontfcn  Thnee. 

MD8IC  IN  ENGLAND.  By  Dr.  Frxdrbxo 
Louts  Ritter,  Professor  of  Music  and  Direc- 
tor of  ihe  School  of  Music  at  Vassar  College. 
1  vol.,  ISmo,  $l.tO. 

MUSIC  IN  AMERICA.  By  Dr.  Fbxdebxo 
Louts  Ritter,  Professor  of  Music,  etc.,  at 
Vatfsar  Co.lege.    1  vol.,  13mo,  |S.oa 

Professor  Rltter^s  position  and  authority, 
both  among  musicians  uid  In  musical  literature, 
to  which  he  has  already  contributed  a  series  of 
historical  lectures  widely  known  and  read  on 
biith  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  emineotly  fitted  him 
for  what  ho  has  accomplisbed  In  these  volumes 
—the  writing  of  Ihe  history  of  music  among  the 
English- speaking  race. 

THE  THEOBT  OF  MORALS.  By  Paul 
Janet.  Member  of  the  French  Academy,  au- 
thor of  "Final  Causes,"  etc.  1  vol.,  8vo, 
$3.2  0. 

Professor  Janet,  in  this  hook,  gives  us  not 
only  a  clear  and  concise  examination  of  the 
whole  study  of  moral  science,  but  he  has  intro- 
duced into  the  dlscn^sion  many  elementt*  which 
have  hitherto  betu  too  much  neglected  ;  te  elu- 
cidates many  of  the  dIflBculties  which  beset  the 
student,  and  suggests  important  new  subiects 
for  investigation.  The  translation  has  been 
made  under  the  supervision  of  President  Noah 
Porter,  who  introduces  Has  a  text-book  in  his 
classes  at  Yale  College. 

PLATO'S  BEST  THOUGHTS.  As  compiled 
flrom  Profevsor  JowetCs  Translation  of  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato.  By  Rev.  C.  H.  A.  Bulk- 
ley.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo.  A  new  edition. 
Price  reduced  to  $1.60. 

*'  Professor  Bulkley^s  volume  presents,  in  the 
most  accessible  form,  the  wide  range  of  subiects 
treated  by  Plato,  and  exhibits  him  in  all  his 
varied  aspects  of  philosopher,  morsliit,  socialist, 
logician,  scientist,  and  critic.  It  is  indorsed 
by  some  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  country. 


%*  T^eee  books  arefarsaU  by  aUbookteUere,  or  gentltymaU  upon  rweipti^pf^ 

OHABLES  SGBIBNEB'S  SONS,  FnbUshera, 

743  and  746  Broadway,  New  Tork. 
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WIDE    AWAKE 

For  1884. 

"  J«  U  the  hing  of  the  juvenile»,**--9mrmt9U^SjtMk,     ,^  ..     .        _.  «       ^ 

**  Neek^and^neeh  with  th€  beet  periodieate  tn  the  irorM.''— Amerlemn  B^ok- 

'^  **Voremo9t  among  the  moet  elaborate  and  attraetive  publieaHone  of  Us  9c€ma." 

—Boston  Courier.  ,    ..    «   ^   «  ... 

**  A  treasury  of  good  monUs.^^^lX.  Y.  TrlbniiO.  ^  _,    .       ^ 

"  nevoted  to  such  live  subjeets  as  never  fail  to  inUrest  the  bops  mnd  ^s-U  of 

our  Bepublic. ''— Albaoy  Broniiis  Post. 

TheManagereof  WIDE  AWAKE,  encouraged  by  tiie  nmtltade  oy)Mcnte and  odg^ 
and  the  appreciation  and  last  friendahip'of  the  younj:  folks,  have  secnred  for  the  Magazine  tJw 
highest  and  most  intereslinj?  Literatare  that  the  best  authors  of  ^  day  Mn  prodo^. 

The  writers  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  Harper't  contribute  to  WlBB  A WAKB.  The  aatbon 
of  »•  PRUDENCE ''and  of- DOCTOR  ZAY,"  iSYzABETH  STUART  PHELPS  and  Mm.  LUCY 
C  IJLLIE  write  two  of  the  Serials  of  WIDE  AWAJLB  for  1884-'' A  BRAVE  GIRL."  and 
*•  PAMELA'S  FORTUNE."  **  B.  H.,"  too,  has  written  achannine  Serial,  **  PANSY  BILLING^," 
IWl  of  help  and  hope  for  girls  who  take  cara  of  themselves.  And  there  are  two  stirring  Serial*  for 
working  £>ys,  als^-HIS  THREE  TRIALS"  and  -THE  DI8TKICT  MBSSBNOm  .BOY"- 
while  Elbridge  8.  Brooks  contributes  a  Wonder  Story  to  run  through  the  year,  entitled  "  IN  NO 
MAN'S  LAND."    But,  an  WIDE  AWAKE  maintains 

A  BRILLIANT  AVERAGE  THE  YEAR  ROUND, 

some  idea  of  the  CHARMING  LITERATURE  to  come— its  variety  and  strengthr-may  be  inferred 
from  the  articles  named  below,  to  appear  in  early  numbers : 

FACING  THE  WOBU> By  Dinah  Kalook  Cntik. 

HOW  GIBLS  MAT  HELP.    A  Praotioal  Paper Mrs.  James  T.  Fields. 

THB  DAXTGHTBBS  OF  A  PBE8IBENT Isabella  a.  Oakley. 

OUB  BOTAIi  NEIGHBOBS  AT  aANDBINGHAM-Mrs.  Baymond  Blatiiwayt. 

SHALIi  WE  STDDT  GBBEKP Edward  EvereU  Hale. 

THE  MABBLE  aXTEEN Susan  CooUdge. 

SOME  lilTTIiE  8HAKEBS Amanda  B.  Hazxis. 

A  SOT'S  MAKE-BELIEVE Georse  MaoT>onald. 

A  CANADIAN  CABNIVAL Dr.  W.  George  Beers. 

CHTLD-IilPB  IN  VENICE Joseph  PenneU. 

SONGS  OF  PBAISES Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitaiey. 

A  OHUBCH  MOUSE Sarah  Ome  Jewett. 

WIDE  AWAKE  is  only  $S.50  a  year.  The  Eighteenth  Volume  begins  with  the  December 
Number.    Address  all  inquiries  aud  snbseriptions  to  D.  LOTHROP  A  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ALL  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS  CARED  FOR. 

1.  For  those  too  young  to  read,  there  is  BABYLAND,  only  60  cents  a  year. 

2.  For  youngest  readers  there  is  our  LITTLE  MEN  AND  WOMEN,  with  the  daintiest  of  read- 
ing and  Diceet  of  pictures,  $1.00  a  year.  ^^ 

8.  For  youne  people  who  are  too  old  for  our  LITTLE  MEN  AND  WOMEN,  there  is  THB 
PANSY,  with  its  choice  stories  and  iUustrations.  75  cents  a  year. 
8!l  page  illustrated  Premium  List  free.    For  particulars,  send  a  postal,  or  visit 

D.  LOTHBOP  k  00.,  PublisherB  and  Booksdlen,  32  Franldm  St,  Boston,  Maak 


THE  BEST  BOOKS  FOR  HOME  READING. 

ADAPTED   TO  ALL  AGES. 

The  Latest  Works  of  Best  Authors,  Charmingly  IDustrated  and  Bieffsntly  Bound,  at  the  Loipeit 
Prices,  are  published  by  D.  LOTHBOP  &,  CO. 


Elegfant  and  Desirable  Gift-Books,  Illustrated  by  Famous  Artists. 

Ideal  Poems $8  00 

History  of  Christianity 8  00 

Out  of  Darkness  into  Lifpht. 8  00 

Tennyson^s  Paatoral  Songs 2  50 

The  vf  eddinfl>I>ay  Book.  2  00 

Old-Time  Days  and  Wasrs 1  60 

ThroTisrh  Spain  on  Donkey-Back.  1  50 

There  is  a  host  of  delightful  holiday  books  for  the  little  folks  and  dioloe  gifl-bookt  for 
people,  besides  standard  miscellaneous  books.    Address 

D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  Publishers  and  Booksellers, 

32  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Kinfrdom  of  Home,  Home  ^^ 

Poems  fbr  Home  I<overa 6  00 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket. 150 

A  Family  Flight  throoi^  Spain, 
by  the  Be^.  E.  E.  and  lUss 

Sosan  Hale. S  60 
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The  Largest,  the  Ablest,  and  the  Freshest  Religious 
and  Literary  Weekly. 


As  a  rsHgloot  joarotl,  Th4  Indmendfnt  baa  no  peer  In  the  world.    It  ia  nndenoinloatioDal.    It 
in  an  evanjrellcal  Joamal,  and  ia  ftree  to  approve  orerttlclee  aoTthlus  In  any  denomlnatioo 
which  It  helieves  la  designed  to  advance  or  binder  the  prm^eas  of  the  Goipel  of  Chrttt. 

AS  a  literary  Joarnal,  The  IndepemUni  doea  not  •ulTer  by  comparison  with  the  best.  It  fhmishea 
iU  readerti  with  poeonK,  detcriptive  articles,  and  §toriep  from  the  able»t  writers  of  thia  coon- 
try  and  the  Old  World,  lu  paymenu  to  contributors  wUl  ave rafce  donble  that  paid  by  any  other 
weekly  newspaper. 

TBS  department  of  literatnre  Is  especially  valaable.  Itn  reviews  of  new  books  are  exceedingly 
well  done,  and  its  criticisms  are  able,  unbiased,  and  frank. 
BEING  ftt>m  one  quarter  to  one  half  larger  than  any  of  its  contemporaries.  It  Is  able  to  give  a 
great  deal  of  space  to  departments  of  v  due  to  reading,  thinking,  Intellifient  people,  among 
which  are  the  following:  Bditorlal,  Biblical  Research,  Missions.  Religious  Intelligence,  the  Sunday- 
School.  Mnsic^  HymnNotes,  KducaUon,  Science,  SanlUry.  KIne  Arts,  Ministerial  Register,  Per- 
■ODalities,  Farm  and  Garden,  Financial  and  Commercial.    Thirty-two  pages  in  all  every  week. 

A  PAPER  which  baa  published  srtides  fh>m  the  following  persons,  selected  from  a  Uat  of  over 
three  hundred  writers  who  have  contributed  to  iU  columns  during  the  past  year,  can  not  be 
a  yery  dull  paper : 


fina  Abbott,  LL.  D^ 

Thomas  Armitsge,  D.  D., 

Prot  Fred.  M.  Bini, 

ProC  Alex.   B.  B^lo^  GlMgow, 

Soot, 
Bar.  A.  H.  Bradibcd, 
Austin  Bierbower, 
Mary  D.  Brine, 
W.  H.  Chad  Bvseawen,  Wrexhsm, 

En«., 
Hon.  8.  G.  W.  BeiOsmhi,  U.  8. 

Minister  to  Persia, 
JUv.  Wm.  M.  Baker,  D.  D., 
^)almar  H.  Boyesen, 
Leonard  W.  Bacon,  D.  D., 
K«T.  Joseph  Cook, 
Mary  Ciemmer, 
Bt.  Bev.  Arthur  Clevelaad  Goz^ 

Tbeo.  L.  Cuyler,  D.  D., 

Bev.  Uowsrd  Crosby,  D.  D., 

Bose  Terry  Cooke, 

BL  Bev.  Tbomss  M.  Clark,  D.  D., 

LL.D, 
Bev.  Ssmnel  W.  Dike, 
Bebecca  Herding  Davis, 


Prof.  George  P.  Fisher,  D.  D., 

Prof.  Norman  Fox, 

John  Fulton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Wsshlngton  Gladden,  D.  D., 

Dora  Resd  Goodale, 

Caspar  Ren^  Qregonr,  Psris,  Fr^ 

"  Grace  GLieenwood,^ 

**  Barton  Grey,** 

Arthur  T.  Hadl^ 

Edwsrd  Everett  Hale,  D.  D., 

Ex  Pres.  Rutherford  a  Hayea, 
,  George  H.  Hepworth,  D.  D^^ 

Pres.  Attlcus  O.  Havgood,  D.  D^ 

WUilam  U.  HowelUi, 

"  H.  H.," 

Sarah  Ome  Jewett, 

Hldoey  Laoler, 

Dr.  IHo  Lewis, 
'  Louise  Chandler  Moolton, 
,  PhlHp  Boorke  Maraton, 

Joaquin  Miller, 

Pies.  Noah  Porter,  D.  D..  LL  D^ 
'  Prof.  A.  8.  Psokard,  Jr.,  M.D., 
I  Prof.  John  A.  Pahie, 
I  Margaret  J.  Preston, 
I  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelpa, 


Prof.  A.  H.  8ayc^  Oxibrd,  Eng., 
R.  H.  Stoddard. 
Philip  Schali;  D.  D., 
Hsrriet  Presoott  Spoflbrd, 
Btedmao, 


Edmund  CUmicel 

Newman  i^myth,  D.  D., 

EgbMft C.Sinvth,  D. D., 

Mrs.  Launt  Thompson, 

J.  T.  Trowbridge, 

CeUa  Thaxter, 

Prof.  C.  H.  Toy,  D.  D., 

Jos.  F.  Tuttle,  D.  D., 

Rev.  C.  C.  TIAmy, 

John  Greenleaf  Whittler, 

Pres.  Theo.  D.  Woolsey,  D.D., 

LLD., 
Prof.  Wm.  C.  Wilkinson,  D.  D^ 
Sarah  C.  Woolsey, 
Prof.  G.  F.  Wright, 
Susan  E.  WsUaoe. 
Wm  C.  Ward,  London,  Eng., 
Geo  Wsshburo  D.D., 
Msry  E.  C.  Wyeth, 
Pres.  D.  H.  Wheeler,  D.  D., 
I'rof.  Charles  A.  Young. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

DITRINO  the  next  few  months  we  shall  publish  stories  by  a  number  of  the  most  talented  writert, 
among  them  the  following :  W.  B.  Norris,  author  of  **  Matrimony  *'  "  No  New  Thing."  etc ; 
P.  Marion  Crawford,  author  of  "  Mr.  Isaacs,''  "  Dr.  Claudius,*'  etc. ;  W.  D.  HoweIl«>.  author  of »» Our 
Wedding  Journey,'*  etc. ;  J.  8.  of  Dale,  author  of  **  Gnemdale  " :  Edward  Everett  Hale,  suthor  of 
"  Ten  Tlines  One  Is  Ten,"  etc  ;  Jolla  Schayer,  author  of  »'  Tiger  Lily,  and  Other  Stories  "  ;  Sir 
Samuel  W.  Baker,  author  of '*  Ismallla,*' ''  Cast  up  by  the  Sea,''  etc  :  Julian  Hawthorne,  author  of 
**  Dost,"  etc ;  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  Sarah  Ome  Jewett,  Robert  Grant,  Lucy  C.  Lillie,  etc,  etc 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  subscription,  one  vear. |8  00  I  One  snbscription,  five  vears $10  00 

For  6  months,  91.5 );  for  8  months 0  75         Any  number  over  f^ve  at  the  same  rate, 

Obo  subscription,  two  years 5  00  |  Invariably  with  one  remittance. 

Siib$er^jikmt  art  diteonUnusd  at  ths  md  <f  time  paid  for, 

"TRIAL  TRIP." 

In  order  that  one  may  real  a  few  ctmsecutlve  numbers  of  Tbm  Iitdspsitdknt.  and  thus  loam 
Its  value,  we  offer  a  month's  snb«criptlon.  as  a  *'  Trial  Trip,"  for  80  cents,  which  can  he  remitted 
by  postage-stamps.    Payment  of  $S.70  in  addition  wiH  secure  the  balance  of  a  year's  subscription. 


Send  poetal-card  far  free  Specimen  Copy,  and  Judge  for  younOf,   Addreet 

THE  INDEPENDENT,  251  Broadway,  New  York. 
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The  Century  Magazine. 

THE  November  and  December  numbers  of  The  Csnturt  are  the  first  of  a  new  toI. 
ume,  which  will  be  without  an  equal  in  the  history  of  magazines.  The  well-known 
hospitality  of  The  Csnturt  to  American  story-writers  has  won  for  it  a  unique  posltiqD 
among  the  monthlies,  associating  it  insepai-ably  with  the  development  of  fiction  in  this 
country.  In  stories  by  native  writers,  in  literary  criticism,  art,  history,  illustrations,  and 
the  discussion  of  scientific  matters  in  an  untechnical  way,  Thk  Ccnturt,  for  1883-'84, 
will  be  especially  strong.    The  contents  of  the  volume  may  be  judged  from 

The  Notable  Features 

of  the  November  and  December  numbers,  which  include — First  chapters  of  "  Dr.  Sevier," 
George  W.  Cable's  new  novel  of  New  Orleans  life  from  1865  to  1865;  "An  Average 
Man,"  a  serial  story  of  New  York,  by  Robert  Grant,  author  of  "  ConfesM'ons  of  a  Frivo- 
lous  Girl " ;  **  The  Impressions  of  a  Cousin,"  by  Henry  James,  and  **  The  Silverado  Squat- 
ters," both  complete  in  the  two  numbers.  The  illustrated  articles  comprise  'Queen 
Victoria,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant;  "The  Bull-Fight,"  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner;  "Tourgu^- 
neflP  in  Paris,"  by  Alphonse  Daudet ;  **  Recollections  of  Peter  Cooper,"  "  The  Preietidew 
to  the  Throne  of  France,"  and  many  others  of  strong  popular  interest    Features 

To  Be  Soon  Published 

Include  authentic  papers  on  Generals  Sherman  and  Sheridan,  with  full-page  portraits ;  an 
illustrated  paper  on  the  French  Academy;  a  series  of  untechnical  articles  on  Astronomy; 
Mr.  Benjamin's  illustrated  papers  on  a  Cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  General  Gar- 
field's Diary  in  England ;  the  series  on  American  Architecture,  etc,  etc. 
That  famous  anonymous  novel, 

"The  Bread- Winners," 

is  now  appearing  in  Thb  Centurt,  and  new  subscribers  who  begin  with  November  can 
buy  for  10  cents  a  pamphlet  containing  all  the  installments  previous  to  November. 

Price  of  the  magazine,  $4.00  a  year ;  35  cents  a  number.  All  dealers  receive  sub- 
scriptions and  sell  copies,  or  remittance  may  be  made  direct  to  the  publishers. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  New  York. 

THE    DOUBLE,  HOLIDAY   NUMBER 

OF 

ST.  NICHOLAS, 

THE  LEADING  MAGAZINE  FOR  BOYS  AKD  GIRLS. 

The  most  beautiful  Holiday  gift-book  of  this  season  for  the  price  is  the  Dolible  Num- 
ber of  St.  Nicholas,  consisting  of  the  November  and  December  numbers  bound  in  a 
richly  colored  cover.  This  grand  issue  includes  nearly  200  pages  and  160  pictures,  with 
a  colored  frontispiece,  etc.    Among  the  contributors  to  its  pages  are 

John  G.  Whittier,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Charles  Dudley  Warhir, 

Mayne  Rcid,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Hjalmer  H.  Bovfssn, 

E.  S.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Lizzie  W.  Champney,  Julian  Hawthoene, 

Louisa  M.  Alcott,  William  0.  Stoddard,  Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt. 

This  issue  is  especially  intended  for  those  who  are  not  regular  readers  of  St.  Kicholas. 
It  should  be  in  thousands  of  stockings  on  Christmas  morning.  Price,  50  oents.  The 
cover,  printed  in  eleven  colors,  is  worth  more  than  60  cents  as  a  Christmas  card.  Pur- 
chasers may  subscribe  for  the  rest  of  the  magazine  year,  t.  «.,  from  January  io  October, 
1884,  inclusive,  for  $2.60. 

THE  CENTURY  CO,,  New  York. 
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If  you  want  a  live  family  paper, 
©rearing  the  live  issues  of  to-day, 
Mithout  fear  and  without  favor, 
®ry  the  Christian  Union. 


Send  for  sample  copy. 
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THE  MANHATTAN, 

mHOUGH  but  just  a  year  old,  U  already  cecognixed  by  the  press  as  one  of  the  leading 
v)    literary  and  illustrated  magazines  of  the  United  States.    Among  those  who  hare 
contributed  or  will  contribute  to  its  pages  are : 


JoHH  Q.  WBirrm, 
Dr.  Jamu  MOCO011, 

JlTLlAM   HAWTHOmNB. 
EDMITHD  CLAmSIfCB  Stbdmas, 
HaUUT  PrMOOIT  SPOVFOftO, 

K.  p.  Wbippls, 
Okobob  Tiokhob  Curra, 
B.  O.  W.  BuiJAMW, 
Hbkbt  C.  Pbdubb, 
Okobob  Pabaohs  LAmBop, 
BicHABD  Hbkbt  Stoddabd, 
Philip  Boubiuc  Mabston^ 
JrLiA  Wabd  Howb, 
AurriK  DoBSON, 
Justin  MoCabtht,  M.  P., 
JonN  F18KB, 
Bbmjamin  F.  Tatlob, 
£oMA  Dban  Pboctob, 


L0UI8B  Chandlbb  MouLTOir,  * 

1  omnuuider  H.  11.  Qobboiob, 

Edoab  Fawobtt, 

Edith  M.  Thumab, 

Kdmuwd  W.  Oo«6k, 

William  J.  Lonu. 

J.  Ubabd, 

Katb  Sahbobn, 

William  H.  Bidbimo, 

ProfBMor  J.  Lboh  ASD  CoBinvG, 

Datid  Kbb, 

JoBL  Bbhtoh, 

Frank  D.  Y.  Cabpkrtbb, 

Thomas  P.  Gill, 

Fkavk  Bbabo, 

Jambs  Whitoomb  Btlbt, 

Titub  Muksoh  Coak, 

Ebnbst  Inobbaoll, 

Qenenl  Lobimq-Pasba. 


NoBA  Pbbbt, 

Obubob  Edoab  Hohvoomkbt, 

H.  C.  BUMNRB, 

John  Vancb  Cbbbbt, 

B.  Wbib  Mitthbll, 

William  U.  Hatmb, 

Mrs.  8.  Yak  l 

Katb  Fikld, 

LuoT  II.  HoorsB, 

F.  E.  Fbtatt, 

B.  B.  YAixsMma, 

Uklxr  ZonnoKK, 

o.  h.  ^hkbbtbnb  hcu^ 

David  D.  Llotd, 

Jomi  Jambs  Platt, 

8.  M.  B.  Piatt, 

B.  K.  MuMKinmicx, 

M.  E.  W.  8. 


EogBgements  already  made  with  the  best  writers  on  both  tides  of  the  Atlantic  will  enable  the 
publlsber  to  provide  for  the  readers  of  The  Manhattan,  daring  the  year  1884,  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  brilliant  articles,  of  great  variety  In  theme  and  treatment 

These  will  consist  of  articles  on  History,  Biography,  and  Art ;  papers  of  Travel  and  Adventure; 
entertaining  explanations  of  fkcts  of  Natural  History ;  Sketches,  Tales,  and  Poems ;  BeaayB  upon 
Literary  and  Social  Themes— In  short,  a  Miscellany  suited  to  varioas  tastes,  and  adapted  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  great  mass  of  the  reading  public. 

For  the  Illustrations  no  pains  or  expense  wlU  be  spared,  and  the  best  artiste—both  dmghtamen 
and  engravers— have  been  secured  for  and  are  now  engaged  on  iDust rations  of  various  papers. 

The  January  number,  beginning  a  new  votume,  will  contain  among  other  matters  an  article  by 
Professor  J.  Lbonabd  Cokning,  on  **  The  Lather  Monument  at  Worms,*'  considered  simply  a*  a 
work  of  art,  and  giving  the  true  story  of  lu  conception  and  execution,  which  thus  far,  in  its  most 
important  details,  has  never  been  told.  The  monument  itself  is  the  grandest  historical  memoilal 
which  art  has  prudoced  for  more  than  twenty  centuries.  The  article  wlU  be  very  handsomely  llhis- 
trated,  the  frontispiece  being  an  engraving  by  Kruell,  fW>m  the  only  photograph  which  baa  reached 
the  United  States  of  that  head  of  Luther,  which  Lllbke,  the  eminent  art-critic,  pronoonoea  '*  beyond 
comparison  the  noblest  conception  of  Luther  that  modem  art  has  producecL** 

The  number  will  also  contain  a  paper  on  **  Woman  In  Modem  Civilization,*'  by  Qehrt  C.  Pb]>> 
DVB ;  an  article  on  ''  Pompeii,  Past  and  Present,"  wltli  woodcuts  from  paintings  by  Cavallere  A. 
Sdfonl.  a  living  Italian  painter  who  has  surpassed  all  ot'.:ers  in  giving  visible  form  to  the  spirit  of 
Fompeian  Hfe ;  ''  The  Doorkeeper,*'  a  New  Year's  masque  by  EnrrH  M.  Thomas,  with  music  com- 
posed for  it  by  Dr.  Lkopolo  Damrosoh  ;  the  continuation  of**  Tinkling  Cymbals,"  Bdoab  Faw- 
OBTT's  piquant  pictures  of  Ikshionable  life  in  Newport  and  New  York ;  and  the  first  of  several 
articles  by  Gkoboi  Ticknob  Cithtis,  on  *<  Creation  and  Evolution,**  in  which  lie,  treating  Us 
readers  as  a  Jury,  will,  without  any  reference  to  theological  questions,  try  before  them  the  theories 
of  creation  and  evohitlon  by  the  rules  of  evidence  he  has  been  accustomed  to  employ  in  the  trial  of 
cases  during  his  lon^  le^nl  career. 

The  Febraary  number,  with  other  matters,  will  contain  a  paper  by  8.  O.  W.  Bbnjamin,  United 
States  chargi  cTqfairM  and  consul-general  at  Teheran,  Persia,  describing  his  Journey  acroes  tba 
Caucasus  in  May  last,  to  reach  the  capital  of  the  Shah.  AJso  a  paper  on  Egypt  by  General  Lobdw 
Pasha,  who  has  Just  returned  home  after  holding  for  ten  years  the  highest  military  position  fai 
the  service  of  the  Khedive.  The  present  critical  condition  of  Egypt  gives  great  importance  to 
Genera]  Loring's  views  and  information. 

Price.  $3.00  a  year  in  advance,  postaee  free ;  2S  cents  a  number. 

To  clubs  of  five,  if  all  sent  at  once,  $2. SO  each  a  year,  In  advance,  postage  free,  with  a  copy 
gratis  for  a  year  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

A  new  volume  begins  with  the  January  number.  Subscribers  beginning  with  that  number  wffl 
receive  the  first  two  parts  of  •'  TinkUng  Cymbals,'*  Edgar  Fawcett*s  brilUant  story  of  life  In  New- 
port and  New  York. 

Sabsoribers  nuy  remit  In  postal  notes,  bank-checks,  or  drafts,  or  by  registered  letters,  to 

THE  MANHATTAN  MAGAZINE  COMPANY, 

Temple  Coiurt,  J^^ew  York  Ciiy. 
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FORTIETH     YEAR. 


Eclectic  Magazine 

OF 

FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

THE  Foreign  Magazines  embody  the  most  scholarly,  vigorous,  and  searching  thought 
of  the  age.  Tlirough  the  medium  of  these  periodicals  the  best  work  of  the  great 
authors  of  Europe  passes,  as  a  rule,  before  it  is  finally  put  into  book-form.  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  EoLscnc  Magazine  to  select  and  reprint  all  the  representative  articles  thus  given 
to  the  world.  The  subscriber  has  then  at  his  command  in  a  compact  form  the  best- 
digested  work  of  the  master-minds  of  the  age.  The  plan  of  the  Eclectic  includes  SCI* 
XSNCE,  B9SAYS,  REVI£T¥S,  BIOGBAPHICAL  SKETCHES^ 
BISTOBICAL  PAPERS,  ART  CRITICISM,  TRAVELS,  and 
POETRY.  SHORT  STORIES  will  be  used  from  time  to  time,  but  only 
when  those  of  superlative  exoellenoe  can  be  found.  The  magazine  will  strive  earnestly 
to  meet  the  tastes  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  intelligent  classes,  and  to  present  articles 
by  the  leading  thinkers  on  both  sides  of  the  questions  absorbing  the  attention  of  the 
religious,  literary,  scientific,  and  art  world.  The  field  of- selection  will  be  mainly  the 
Bnglbh  magazines,  reviews,  and  weeklies,  to  which  indeed  most  of  tlie  great  Continental 
authorR  are  contributors.  But  articles  will  also  be  translated  from  the  French  and  Ger- 
man periodicals  for  publication  in*  the  EcLscnc,  whenever  it  is  deemed  desirable.  The 
sabjoined  lists  exhibit  the  principal  sources  whence  the  material  is  drawn,  and  the  names 
of  some  of  the  leading  authors  whose  articles  may  be  expected  to  appear : 


PSIUODICALS. 

QVABTBBLT  RBVISW, 
bKITISH  QUARTKBLT  RbVIBW, 

Kdinsuboh  Raviaw, 

WSSTVINITSR  RCVXEW, 
CORTKMPORABT   RcvnW, 
FOBTMIOHTLT  RbVISW, 

Thb  NiNBTanvTH  Cbrtukt, 

POPtTLAR  SoiBKOa  RbVISW, 

Blackwood^s  Magazine, 

Ck>llMHILL  MaOAZINB. 

Maoviixam^b  Maoazihb, 
Lonomam'b  MAOAZim, 
New  i^uABmiLT  Maoazdib, 
TsMPLB  Bab, 
Bklobavia, 
Good  Words, 

LONDOU  SOCIBTT, 

Saturday  Rbvikw, 
TuR  Spbctatob, 
Thr  Aoadbmt, 

ThS  ATHRRJfUM, 

Katurr, 
Krowlrdor, 
Das  Randohau, 

RrVUR  DRt  DRUZ  MOHDRt,  RTa,  «T0. 


AXTTHOBS. 
RiBHT  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladbtorr, 

AUTRSD  TRNNTSON, 
PROr*8flOR  HnXLRT, 

Profrmob  Ttndall, 
Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.  A., 

J.  NORXAN  LOCKIRR,  F.R.8.« 

Dr.  W.  B.  Oarprntrr, 

B.  B.  Ttlor, 

Professor  max  MthxRR, 

Professor  Owrn, 

Matthew  Arnold, 

Edward  A.  Frrexan.  D.C.L., 

Jaxer  Anthony  Froudr, 

Thomas  Hcohrs, 

Algernon  Charles  Swinbubrr^ 

WiLLiAX  Black, 

Mrs.  Oliphant, 

Oardinal  Newman, 

Cardinal  Manning, 

Miss  Thackeray, 

Thomas  Hardy. 

Robert  Buchanan, 

W.  H.  Mallook. 

Bmilb  Laboitlayr. 

Hrnby  Tainb,  etc.,  etc. 


The  aim  of  the  KHedic  U  to  he  instruetive  and  not  smsationafy  and  it  eommendt 
Uedf  partiadarlM  to  Teaeh^a,  Lawyen,  Clergymen^  and  all  inttttigent  readers  who  desire  to 
keep  abreast  of  me  intdleettud  progress  of  (he  age, 

STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 

The  Eclectic  comprises  each  year  two  large  volumes  of  over  1,700  pages.  Each  of 
these  volumes  contains  a  fine  steel  engraving,  whidi  adds  much  to  the  attraction  of  the 
magazine. 

TERMS:  Sing^le  copies,  45  cents;  one  copy,  one  year,  $5 ;  five  copies, 

t20.    Trial  subscription  for  three  months,  $1.    The  ECLECTIC  and  any 
4  magazine  to  one  address,  $8.    rostage  free  to  oil  eubseribers. 

E.  R,  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Atlantic  Monthly 

For  1884. 

The  condaqtors  of  Thb  Atlantio  Monthly  deem  it  sufficient  to  indicate  a 
few  of  the  noteworthy  features  for  1884,  and,  in  view  of  the  uniform  ezoeUenoe 
of  the  magazine  during  its  twenty- six  years,  need  not  assure  its  readers  that  it 
will  continue,  as  it  has  heen  beyond  question,  the  foremost  of  American  maga- 
zines, in  all  features  and  varieties  of  literary  excellence. 

Mr.  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD'S  SERIAL  STORY, 

''^  ROMjA^N  STJf^aJER/' 

will  nm  through  the  first  six  numbers  of  the  volume  for  1884.  This  story  has 
attracted  very  marked  attention  by  its  vigor  and  freshness,  and  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  notaUe  of  recent  American  novels. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 

will  write  exclusively  for  Tuk  Atlantic  during  1884,  and  the  quality  of  both  his 
prose  and  verse  is  su  well  known  and  so  heaitily  relished  by  all  intelligent  readers 
that  the  mere  announcement  of  frequent  contributions  by  him  is  more  welcome 
than  almost  any  other  announcement  could  be. 

Dr.  WEIR  MITCHELL, 

who  has  contributed  several  papers  of  unusual  interest  to  The  Atlajctio  in 
former  years,  has  written  for  it  a  striking  serial  story,  entitled 

''JJSr  TT^R    TIME.'' 
This  will  begin  in  January,  and  will  probably  run  through  six  or  eight  numbers. 

HENRY  JAMES 

will  contribute  several  Short  Stories,  and  sketches  of  Continental  travel,  such  u 
he  has  heretofore  written  for  The  Atlantic. 

W.  D.  HOWELLS 

will  furnish  several  papers  of  European  travel.  His  genius  for  observation  and 
exquisite  style  make  his  descriptions  of  travel  exceedingly  attractive. 

CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER 

will  contribute  Essays  on  literary  and  social  topics,  with  that  <'.ombination  of 
prions  thought  and  delicious  humor  which  makes  his  writings  so  deliglitfoL 

^1^  Other  important  announcmnenU  later, 

TERMS :  $4.00  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  free.  With  a  superb  life^izc  portrait  of 
Hawthorne  (new),  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Betant,  Whtftier,  Holmes,  or  Lowzll, 
$5.00.     Each  additional  portrait,  $1.00. 

%*  Remittances  should  be  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or  registered  leUer,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

4  Bark  Sireet,  Bwkm,  M€tSB^ 
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TWO  MONTHS  FREE! 

THE 

AMERICAN  ARCHITECT 

1^^  Building   Nevv^s. 
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The  January,  1884,  number  commences  the  Thirtieth  Volume.  It  has  been, 
during  its  continuance,  largely  an  Eclectic  Journal,  presenting  the  best  current 
Engineering  Literature  from  the  leading  foreign  journals,  but  it  has  now  become 
as  well  the  chief  medium  through  which  authoritatiFe  writers  on  scientific 
subjects,  both  technical  and  practical,  can  best  present  their  original  essays  to 
American  readers.  The  attitude  of  the  "  Magazine "  will  continne  to  be  the 
same  as  heretofore.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
technical  science  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  first  presented  in  its  pages^ 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  for  the  future,  equally  as  valuable  papers  will  be 
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''THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  BEST  THINKERS  OF  THE  AfiL** 

^  THE  MOST  BMINENT  I.ITINO  AUTHOB8.  each  »• 

The  Dxtkz  or  Abotll.  Matthkw  Aruovd, 


Prof.  Max  Muller, 
Jamsb  Antbont  Crouds, 

Prof,  HUXLET, 

RlLUAUD    A.   rjlDCTOH, 

Pro^  Until wr«  HatlTtf, 

Rl.  Ilrtn,  \\\  Kr  t;LATJgTONE,  Mrs.  OLIPUANTt 

EpwAitn  A.  Khieeman,  Mre.  Albxandeji, 

Prpf.  Ttkl»ali.<  Jean  Imoblow, 

Dp*  W.  B,  Cabi-knter,  Thomas  Hardt, 
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and  many  othera,  are  repreBantad  In  tha  paffes  of 

TTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 

In  18S I  The  Liviho  Aob  enters  upon  the  forty -first  year  of  its  publication.    It  lias  constantlj  i 

the  warm  commendation  and  support  of  the  beat  men  and  Journals  of  the  country,  and  haa  met  wlthi»> 
interrupted  success.    A  Weekly  Magazine  of  sixty -four  pages,  it  gives  more  than 

double-column  octayo  pages  of  reading-matter  yearly,  forming  four  large  volumes.  It  presenu  in  an  Inexpen- 
sive form,  considering  its  great  amount  of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing  to  its  weekly  issue,  and  wnh  a 
tatUfactorti  completfne/nt  attempted  by  no  otlier  publication,  the  beat  Essays,  Revlewa.  Critkdsxns.  Tales, 
Slcetches  of  Travel  and  Dlacoven*,  Poetry,  Scientific,  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Political  InformatioB, 
from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 

During  the  coming  year  Serial  and  Short  Stories  by  tha  LeRdlng  Foreign  Aathora  will  be  gtnn, 
together  with  an  amount 

TTxi.A'PlparoArOlxecl.  l33r  Skxxy  ^tlxez*  Z*exrlocU.c^«^ 
in  the  world,  of  the  most  valuable  Literary  and  Scientific  matter  of  the  day,  from  the  pens  of  the  foreaoH 
Essayists,  SeientisU,  Critics,  Discoverers,  and  Editors,  above  named  and  many  otherB,  repreeeDClag  evBcy 
department  of  Knowledge  and  Progreas. 

The  importance  of  The  Living  Agb  to  every  American  reader,  as  tha  only  aatlBfactorllyf  reab  and 
oomplete  compilation  of  a  generally  inaccessible  but  indispensable  current  literature  —  <iitfi«pejiaa6Jf 
because  it  embraces  the  productions  of 

in  all  branches  of  Literature,  Science,  Art  and  Politics  —  Is  sufficiently  Indicated  by  the  following 

^3plsxl^xaiB. 

*TnB  LiTijfo  Ads  floii'^i^Tif*  In  e^an  fnorp  iii  m  **  The  best  and  fresheat  thoughts  of  the  dnv  are  sore  of 
Tonttiruj  vlaor*  It  1r  iiiu  iiii>st  vnliiftbl'i  tm^^nry  y^t  aplace  in  its  pagef^and  whaterertlicrelsofinrnetf  la 
i -_.!-..  litenituru  rilsilofi.     It  lim  be<?t^mfl    the  literary  and  scientific  world  is  spread  befoce  Iti 


furolipi  iieHfJtUc:iI 

|inll9j,M.'nHnl>l;a.*'  — ^Vftf  Fori  Otuft-Ffr. 

"  Fnim  the  Urst  ii  tm«  auruuih^iI  lU-  hiiSfH-^t  rhurnrti^r.  ♦ 
Its  Tsa4cT9  are  !4iir'pU<''fl  with  the  bo-t  Utonittii'**  «^f  tli« 
dfty*  ^  TlioTtt  1-1  n  J  Idling  ir^U^^'i-ortliv  *it  ^'fiii^nf**,  nrt. 
llipmtnm,  bloffninliyt  isWlownpljy,  or  rpTiiiioTi,  ihit  cnn- 
not  bn  round  in  lt»  *  J  t  Rive*  an  nj^roMilil^  firm  ihe  besl 
thoiiffhtor  llie  ^iga/' —  TA*  CTAiJtv/jiiPjaM,  A>*fl   Fori* 

"  U  becomes  mora-inil  mora  ner'*ii*i(jrT,a*  w<^H  a^Tmln* 
Able,  ni  the  l!Q^d  <>f  ittsrliKlJcal  Jlt^talitfo  l,ii-^Hi(l«na.  .  It 
hai  tio  peer, **  —  ^ im  'j  //frafdf ,  ftusum. 

"It  itMidfle  iftilv  iu  tb(}l>(^Ll  iyf  U*rlBSB,  miii  denerrea 
lii  prosperity.**—  Tfi€  Ctt*if^rfffalfoa'StKMfi  flitifan. 

*' Among  all  inl*('llmwuFi  uuritttmi  wh  lii'-iT  of  no 
e*ina»  to  Tna  Livii^u  \i*m  tcir  r^irieiy  of  Jur  nuJiildii. 
rtenfhof  Inlttfewfe^and  rmiitjortoije.  .  Ir^  [Kii^f^tirfl  siif- 
llclent  lo  Iteepftrtjr  ion,jiBr+ibri«at  wUh  th«  b(^t  tiittiu-d 
%ho  I  \jih  ra  o  f  the  I  icit  n(  our  cont*-mpomry  wrlT  (^r* .  ,  1 1 1* 
%Y\D  ffrevl  ecldctlo  tf  the  watl^l"  —  Epiicopai  Begiiiir, 

"  li  *t;iniJ»  <itilte  nt  Ibe  bi^ftii  at  Ita  olatS  of  mnna. 
ilnesi.  >  ThoalsliM^tf^^saynrind  rcvkvffor  rise  dny  anli^ 
be  found  li^  i  o, ' '  —  Tta  Pre^^v^fHan ,  Fhit^tdefph ia* 

**  IX  Ii  onH  of  I  he  h^^t  Invr^itinenls  of  tbo  lUCi.  .  U 
«T)nb1c«  itn  r«  iclf-ra  to  i;*'<?n  fully  abrtw^t  of  Vm  bo^i 
ttiu'iyhtjiiirl  hte  iiure  of  clfiUxatiOEu"— (7AriJ^}4fa  Jd- 
tQcftie,  Piifiintt-Qfi.  ^    .        ,         , 

"  \'o  iiLher  r^N  radical  glvet  no  dtrcnailed  a  view  of 
cnrretJt  llterstxirr,  not  by  nbHiI/inpntaJoit  Uy  piUdielH 
litg  tiitir^  tbo  iM-'^t  ftjw.iy*,  rfiM"t^iU3,ill»eiiS!*J0ii%ilimt 
eTori*^,  nn4  i«i*rUil  pomum'EiS  of  ibe  day.  ,  UK  f'-r 
rpailen^f  MmlUid  loiatife  or  ptifsa  th(iiiw:«tcfiiiri?ij1cml 
an-l  ELV^ilL-vble  ta^tutisof  |KM!»aiMilniri:^Ptnwi*tBnt  \  ba  vci  y 

Lt^'rature.*'— Prcjtj^ffrVim  Bmatfr,  Fittftfttrffh. 

•*It  L«  irtFnplyiuvaJuabVe^  t^rlttglnir  to  ici*  na  It  do^, 
week  hf  iyfl*K,  ihfl  TMTcrtikTn  vf  nM  tl  e  corrrtit  Uiera- 
tnnj  f>f  the  iIav/*—  TA*  Z*>m*7  C^^m^Wi*  CUt^a. 

*■  ^or  I  *  (wm  oit^n-l  itory  of  tn  s  Li  vi  n  ti  A « :a  ci  re  lE^ead' 
J«livp<3p  m*a  111  rtiieffolri/'-CTfiJ/j^rfi  lta4*r,  ikmfm. 

*'  It  13  -L  vi^ltt^T  tlinr  i'*  nl^vnv^  ttift  Tii^'m  V  t'ln-Eiji?  tlis 
loui; 


irery  year  strengthens  its  hold  npon  popolar  favar. 

'  on*»  of  JW  fl'»T-f^o  ?n^^l^^»"•  ^rfT!-?*  vivn^^"^ 


readers."— A>«roft  Journal, 
**No  other  periodical  can  oomrare  with  It  la  I 

and  valne."— A)«rofi  TrateUtr. 
••Every  5 

Every  f 

■n<l  tA,Lk'-Ll  uf.   .    h  Is  indhp' n^rbli'  ii]  <?Y' ft  Ij- ii**»Ji..i4 
nbaTvaitv  jitt^mpt  5^  inade  lo  ktrp  iip  wUh  iJbuec 
thooi^htol  tin*  (liiy/*  —  JTiint/ord  Cifunml 

**  Funiim^cnt  of  the  erlectle  p^rti^jwi  to  *•— X  F,  H 

"No  reader  whni  rnjihi*  b]rii#«lf  fflnitW*'  i*iih  I1«  eg** 
f"tiiftr'iTi iJiik UK Mnrwi\)t  ni  ft  sdasil  Utetaiy  eoluu^*— 
iVrw  Ynrt  IS^hunfy 

■■  Jt  h  Kdite.1  Willi  j(f«t  Bitin  irift  cnt*.  and  lie  IBvvt^ 
inTH'flmnce  hIvw  U  otrmin  advantir^eT;  over  lie  momlii^ 
vlv:*!:*/*—  AU^vif  Aram. 

•'  It  moffl  lino  botds  lu  own  in  tJif  fa«  if>f  all  rfva)^ 
nnii  tliat  poli^U  r^ri  tcuraitat  ol  iCi  Entr^n^liC  meriu.''-* 
Phtfiitirlphiu  TimtM. 

"lhriHi(?1»  ULii  r^i^ofl  alone,  11  l«  poMibr#  lOb^AtireO 
infonin^  I  jfj,  ^l^TT*n^  llii«riUor9  i^i  b^  iJifl  [wrau]  ol  a  ksg 
t  ht  II  r  n  iiTi  ihUn^-  *'  -  PftiTad^phia  fnq  ^frer- 

''Ayo\*sy^i\^^fy  nf  ih^^lco  rcailnip-infttierpnssetited  hi  a 
f'frm.  f^n-X  nt  ft  I'lii^t  whlcb  roaibim-  ti<  UhKlir  It  od«  ol  !>• 
mo^i  iKH^EsIi^r  Df  Aiu«Tie^iii  n^'tjIl^CiitioiiR.  .  Tbe  rttflgpH 
A  w[\.[9  OJkOp  i?:mbrarinit  bl^^t^irv,  ndlenct*  flttLnn^liM^ 
fin'|j'vi"ry<l ppn rf mf^n t  of  11  t<*r.i Mi Pf /"  —  T*r*y  Tim^^ 

"Mc  rLiriihhefl  ft  cflmtil<!te  ttjuspfbatlon  of  an  bi<nv^ 
nblaliiemtiiM!.'"— CAwaBPo  Errrtfi^if  Jomt^a/ 

■'  As  tuiu'h  in  tlio  rirefrom  of  ac  Uciso  TiibLIoLtteaasB 
&tiTaf=tArt  fnTryjcar^ago*"— CVBr^wnarf  Qazeftr- 

'*  Rt'djiirkaiiry  rhi^wp  Tor  tl?r  fiualLty  aft4  amocmt  <ff 
re  " fll niif  f  1 1 rn f-. ' . e J .' '  —  Man tnal  Gat^U. 

"  U  .i^^yrA-ji  un*  I  tf^t.tliet-hffPiK-C.a&d  EBO*tr«oii«««laii 
TOPOti^Of  Ite^'ntlkqnbrfsSPt  with  %\Sk  jliPOif pew trf^lhSmH 

in  I* n  J T ^  I •y^ft-cs  ^ '^—  Ak«nrA  AjmHcmti  J'AffaJN^WA 
■  It  «i'rmi  io  inntiTflSD  In  ncelleiiija  aa  ti  pcnvaHflKi* 

"\tU  liy  od.l*  tb*^  brst  iieriodtraJ  In  fli*  World.  .  H  1M 

r'l  rjvnil:  li  sraTnl*  nl'^cie  Lo  lt»  excei]*ac*.**— i' 

Published  Wbbklt  at  S8.00  a  year,  ^«o//»«to^e.  .  *       •      ,    ^ 

49-*  TO  NEW  SUB.SCBIBEKS  for  the  year  1884,  remitUng  before  Jan.-1,  tliawaakly  nmabBiB 

of  1333  issued  after  the  receipt  of  their  subscriptions,  will  be  sent  grcUU. 
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anbscriber  will  And  hlraf»elf  in  command  of  th4  tohoU  sitttatton/*-^  Philadelphia  Foentng  Bulletin.] 

For  *10.60,  Thb  Living  Age  and  any  one  of  the  four-dollar  monthly  magazinea  (or  Harnn^t  Weddf 
or  Bnnar)  will  be  sent  for  a  year,  with  postase  prepaid  on  both;  or,  for  $9.50,  Thb  Living  Aob  and  the 
iBt.  JflchoUu  or  LippincotVi  Jfonthln,  postpaid. 
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8vo,  cloth.    180  lllustraliona.    rricc,  |2.50. 

D.  VAN  NO8TRAND9  PabUflli«r» 

23  Murray  and  27  Warren  Streets,  NEW  TORK^ 


Gomplete  Catalogae  of  BlectricAl  Books  will  be  pent  to  any  addrcBit  on  applicfltion. 


JOSEPH  ciLuyniB 

^  StEEL^PENS. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  throughout  the  World  I 
Oold  Medal.  Parte  Exposition.  1878. 


For  Pine  Writing,  No.  I,  303,  and  Ladut,  170.    For  Broad  Writlngr 

294, 380,  and  stub  point,  840.   For  General  Writing,  832,  404, 

300,  and  JVitam,  878,  008.     Otktr  ti^  to  ntU  aU  handi, 

^^r  SampU  Cardi,  Prie$iUtt^  etc,  fmnAAei  on  appOeation, 

losEPfl  mm  &  soio,  91  jQtn  st.  Her  Tort       wm  m  m  m. 


—John  Stuart  Mill  had  a  pipe  sticking '  PnlCR^/SC^^PESI 
««nd  in  nearly  erery  tree  and  nook  »,  his  j  ^  TELESCOPES,  FIELD  GLASSES, 

Bpaaouslawn.    In  hia  walks  he  regaled  him-        ^j^  nji  a  f^l/^  I   AMTeBMtt 
self  frequently  with  a  smoke.     He  changed  |       tSr      WACIC  LAIiTERNS, 


his  pipe  often,  but  when  he  struck  a  supe-  'WCj        BAROmETERS, 
rior  tobacoo  like  BlackwelPs  Durham  Long  1  ^yV  T  H  E  R  Ml  O  Ml  ET  E  R  8  , 

Cut,  he   stuck   to  it   like  a   philosopher,  |  ^gSB^DRAWINQ   INSTRUMENTS, 
evolving  political  economy  from  the  smoke  |    philOSOphiCal  and  CheOliCai  AB|HintU8. 

thereof.  I  LIhi  nnd  IM^«'*rl|iiiniiflofoar  TenOatttloffves. 

f^irui  iRLfc^  on  application. 


QUEEN  &  CO^hVlTdT: 
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A  GREAT  SUCCESS. 


TH  E 


DECORATOR  AND  FURNISHER: 

The  new  illustrated  Abt  Joubnal  of  36  to  40  pages  {size 
of  "Harper's  Weekly"),  treating  of  the 

FURNISHING  AND  DECORATING  OF  THE 
INTERIOR  OF  THE  HOUSE, 

With  Practical  Directions,  and  Hints  and  Suggestions,  and 
Original  Desig^ns  for  all  manner  of  Home  Art,  embracing  Fur- 
nishing of  Rooms,  Draperies,  Wall  -  Decoration,  Wood- 
Carving,  Ceramics,  Stained  Glass,  and  instructions  for  attractive 
Ladies'  Work,  specially  adapted  for  beautifying  the  Home. 
The  reading  matter  and  designs  will  be  from  the  following 

DISTINGUISHED  WRITERS  AND  ARTISTS: 


JOHN  LAFABGE,  New  York. 

BENN  PITMAN,  CincixmatL 

HENBT  B.  WUEATLET,  London. 

Mrs.  IL  K  HAwjfiiS,  London. 

BOBEBT  W.  EDI8,  London. 

OILBEBT  B.  BEDGBAVE,  Lon- 
don. 

F.  EDWABD  HTTLME,  London. 

LT7THEB  HOOPEB,  London. 

LEWIS  F.  DAT,  London. 

THBODOBE  CHILD,  Paris. 

FBANKUN  B.  HOUGH,  Wash- 
ington. 

FBANK  T.  BOBINSON,  Boston. 


Mrs.  T.  IL  WHEELEB,  New  Tork 

City. 
Miss  MABT  GAT  HUMFHBET, 

New  Tork  City. 
HENBT  SHAW,  London. 
E.  W.  POLET,  London. 
JNO.  W.  H.  WATTS,  Ottawa,  Can. 
JAMES  THOMSON,  Boston,  Mass. 
S.  N.  SICALL,  Boston,  Mass. 
EDWABD   DEW80N,   New  Tork 

City. 
J.  W.  BUSS,  Providence,  B.  L 
BAFAEL     GUASTAVING,     Hew 

Tork  City. 


"It  IB  WITHODT  DOXJBT  THB  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  AND  OOMPLETB  OF  ALL  AxEBI* 
CAN  PBBIODIOALS  DEYOTBD  TO  LIKE  PUBPOSBS.  BESIDES  THB  HIGH  AJtTIBTIO 
OHABAOTBB   OF    ITS   ILLUSTRATIONS,   ITS    LETTERPRESS    IS    EQUALLY  MEBrromOUB." 

—  Washington  {D.  0.)  H^mbliean,  November  6,  188S. 


Subscription,  $4.00  per  Annum.   Single  copies,  35  cents. 

Specimen  copy,  by  mentioning  this  advertisement,  26  cents. 

THE  DECORATOR  AND  FURNISHER  CO., 

p.  o.  Box  1643.  281  Broadway,  New  Tork  City' 
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THE  SANITARIAN  FOR  1884. 


-♦♦♦••* 


Onx  jear^s  experience  in  the  issue  of  Ths  Sanitarian  weekly  has  satisfied 
the  editors,  in  oommon  with  a  large  proportion  of  its  readers,  that  a  monthly 
issue  is  preferable. 

Thb  Sanftabian,  from  the  first,  has  been  devoted  to  sanitary  soienoe  in  its 
most  comprehensive  aspect,  has  sought  and  presented  contribntions  from  the 
most  distinguished  sanitarians  at  home  and  abroad,  on  the  basis  of  substantial 
knowledge  with  a  careful  avoidance  of  prematare  conclusions. 

The  Sanftabian  has  no  business  purposes  outside  its  intrinsic  value  in  rela- 
tion to  the  science  and  art  of  sanitation,  mental  and  |>by8ical  culture ;  and  in  the 
investigation,  presentation,  and  discussion  of  subjects  in  this  large  domain  of 
inqniry,  a  weekly  publication  has  proved  to  be  a  constant  source  of  inconven- 
ience to  both  editors  and  readers.  Many  excellent  papers  are  unsuitable  for  a 
weekly  because  of  their  length.  Accepting,  therefore,  the  general  expression 
of  satisfaction  with  tlie  previous  form  as  being  better  adapted  to  our  field  of 
labor  than  any  other,  it  is  our  purpose  to  resume  the  monthly  issue  in  octavo 
form,  but  enlarged  to  i^C>  pages  fnonthlyf  with  improved  type. 

It  will  be  the  constant  eflfbrt  of  Thb  Sanitarian  to  sustain  the  reputation  it 
has  earned  as  *Hhe  foremost  publication  devoted  to  sanitary  science  in  this 
country." 

It  will  continue  to  seek  out  and  discuss,  in  the  same  independent  and  earnest 
manner  as  hitherto,  all  causes  in  conflict  with  health,  public  and  private,  and  so 
far  as  possible  to  render  sanitation  a  popular  theme  of  study,  and  practical  in  ita 
appUoatioo  to  all  the  avenues  of  life. 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  appending  the  following  selection  from  almost  in- 
numerable notices  of  the  press : 


"  An  able  oorpe  of  eoQtribaton.**~BaftimofV 
M9tAodiaiIYots$tatU, 

''  Best  American  pabHcatlon  deroted  to  hy- 
giene/'—JV^ir  York  Herald. 

*^  MoPt  widely  circulated  joaroai  of  its  class.'' 
— WhdMnff  BegOUr, 

**  The  ablest  that  comes  to  oar  table.''— ^^- 
cUmaU  ChriiUan  ^andard, 

»*  Fun  of  snggestiye  articles."— B<#aft>  ItuU- 
pmdmU  Procmum^r, 

"It  is  ably  edited."- ^win<?y  {Dl.)  Western 
Agriotdturi^. 

**Ooe  of  the  best  in  the  country.  "—Boston 
PUot. 

*'A  valuable  journal." -- /TorrMnfffi  (Pa,) 
Btraid. 

''  Pre-emioently  the  most  practical  magazine 
published  in  the  interest  of  health."  —New  York 
mUlGaaeUe. 

^  Should  be  In  every  household  in  the  land." 
^PhUadelphia  ChrofdeU. 

''  By  fhr  the  best  of  its  cUmi."— JTonMsfto* 
AmsTUson. 

^no^t  raUftble  and  aMy  conducted  of  the 
Journals  de?oted  to  public  health."— X<in#inff 
iMieh.)  BtpubUcan, 

'*  DoiuK  more  ffood  than  taa  other  mafr>zine 
published  in  this  country."— ;y«r  York  Trade 
asporier. 


"A  flrst-chiss  health  journal."  -New  Bed- 
fird  (Mass.)  Standard. 

^'Its  articles  are  wen  written."  —  BosCofi 
ChrisHan  H^gietfr. 

'*  Every  human  being  is  conoened  in  this 
matter,  and  if  sanitary  science  has  any  sugges- 
tlons  to  make  they  must  be  made  dirsctly  to  the 
people  themselves.  This  is  what  Thb  8ami- 
tABiAK  aims  to  dc.  and  this  It  is  doing  weU."— 
Popular  Science  Monthly. 

"■  Tbs  Sanitarian's  enooess  Is  an  advent  in 
the  history  of  tlic  education  of  the  American 
people."— JSOfton  Commonwsaiik. 

"Accomplished  more  sood  than  aU  other 
sanitary  papers  put  together."— £^nt«fftf  and 
Sanitary  Plvmbtr. 

**  Stands  at  the  head  of  health  journals."— 
Baltimore  Journal. 

^Ablest  and  most  Tahwble  pnblieation  on 
the  continent."— Jfi/traviTM  Liberal  Age. 

"Is  nnfurpsssed  in  this  country."— TTof^r- 
byry  Bepudlican,  ,    ^, 

'^  Really  one  of  the  most  vahiable  publica- 
tions In  this  country."— C//(f  Colony  Memorial. 

*'  Is  ftill  of  matter  of  the  highest  interest"— 
Phitadelpkia  Poet. 

*'NeceBsarv  to  all  persons  who  would  be 
abreast  with  the  bei^t  means  of  preserving  and 
promoting  health."—^.  Loide  Church  Newt. 


TERMS :  $4.00  per  annum,  in  advance. 
Volume  begins  with  January  number.     Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time. 


P.  0.  Box,  2166. 


N.    BELL, 

1 13  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
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Hapzine  of  Aierican  Histoir,  1881 

ILLUSTRATED. 

"The  beet  historical  periodical  ever  published  in  this  country." — Botion  Uiime 

Edited  by  Mrs.  MARTHA  J.  LAMB, 


IT  INTERESTS  ALL  READERS,  AND  EDUCATES  THE  YOONt 

The  new  volume  (XI)  commences  with  the  new  year;  thns  it  is  deainbl^ 
that  new  eubscriptions  should  be  sent  in  during  the  present  month  of  December, 
that  our  edition  may  be  of  proper  size  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demand. 
Present  subscribers  desiring  to  renew  their  subscriptions  for  1884,  will  greadj 
oblige  the  publishers  by  sending  in  their  names  as  early  as  convenient,  to  obvi- 
ate the  delay  attendant  upon  re-entering  names,  and  mailing  back  numbers. 

THE  MAGAZINE  FOB  EVERY  HOUSEHOLD. 

SPECIAL, 

The  publishers  of  The  Magazine  of  American  Histobt,  enoonraged  by 
the  exceptional  success  and  large  increase  of  circulation  attending  this  publica- 
tion under  the  new  Editorship,  will  make  every  eflfort  to  increase  its  UBefnluca 
-and  value,  and  maintain  not  only  the  high  standard  it  has  already  reached,  but 
add  to  jit  every  interesting  feature  tending  to  keep  it  the  foremost  hiatorical 

journal  of  America. 

The  January  number  will  contain  an  exceedingly  interesting  iflustrated 
paper  by  the  Editor,  entitled  the  "  Van  Rensselaeb  Manob."  Other  exceUeat 
papers  are  in  preparation  by  some  of  the  best  historical  writers  in  the  land. 

No  existing  periodical  has  a  more  able  and  distinguished  corps  of  contribu- 
tors; and  no  subscription-list  more  emphatically  represents  the  wealth  and 
culture  of  the  entire  continent 

"Its  contributors  present  a  rare  cluster  of  eminent  names."— ul/ftony  ArguM, 

« Its  articles  are  of  national  interest,  and  are  prepared  by  persons  posse^  erery 
quaUfication  for  the  important  and  diiBcult  t«sk."-7%.  Dcii/y  lUmew,  Wilmmgton,  h.  C. 

"The  future  of  the  Maoiziicb,  under  Mrs.  Lamb's  administration,  cui  hardly  fail  to 
be  brilliant  and  prosperous."— n<f  American  RegUter,  Paris,  France. 

« It  is  a  briUiant  illustration  of  the  treasures  yet  buried  hi  the  unexplored  sources  erf 
American  history."— JVTeiD  T<^k  Independent. 

Sold  by  Newsdealers  eyerywhere.    Terms,  $5.00  a  Tear; 
or,  50  cents  a  Kamber. 

Publication  Office,  30  Ufayette  Place,  New  York  City. 
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N  E  V/    B  Q  O  K  S . 

Dangers  to  Health. 

-A.  PICTORIAL  GUIDE  TO  DOMESTIC  SANITARY  DEFECTS.  By  T. 
P.  Tbale,  M.  a.,  Surgeon  to  the  General  Infirmary  at  Leeds.  With  Seventy 
lithographie  Plates.    Svo,  eloth.    $8.00. 

The  Organs  of  Speech, 

AND  THEIR  APPLICATION  IN  THE  FORMATION  OF  ARTICULATE 
SOUNDS.  By  Gsobo  Hbbmann  von  Metbb,  Professor  in  Ordinary  at 
the  University  of  Ztlrioh.  ("  International  Scientific  Series.")  With  47 
Woodcuts.    12mo.    $1.75. 

Body  and  Will: 

Being  an  Essay  concerning  Will  in  Metaphysical,  Physiological,  and  Pathological 
Aspects.    By  Hinbt  Maudslbt,  M.  D.     12mo,  cloth.    $2.50. 

The  Bryant  Calendar  for  1884. 

An  exquisite  design,  giving  a  Portrait  of  Bryant,  and  representing  the  Seasons, 
with  a  selection  from  Bryant's  poems  for  each  day  in  the  year,  and  varions 
information.    For  sale  by  all  booksellers  and  stationera. 

English  Lyrics. 

Parchment  Series.    Antiqne,  gilt  top.    $1.25. 

**  A  very  delightful  book,  giving  the  characteristio  wealth  of  that  wonderful  and  in  no 
other  language  equaled  storehouse,  the  *  Corpus  Poetarum  Ljriconim '  of  England." — 
raU  MaUGoMdU, 

The  Parchment  Series. 

XSOKffT  I8BUB8: 

THE  SONNETS  OF  JOHN  MILTON.     Edited  by  Mam  Pattibon.     With 

Portrait  after  Vertue.    Vellum,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 
POEMS.    By  Alfbsd  Tennyson.    With  Frontispieces.    Two  vols.,  yellam,  gilt 

top.    $2.50. 
Q.  HORATI  FLAOOI  OPERA.    With  an  Etching  from  a  Design  by  L.  Alma- 

Taduca.    Yellam,  gilt  top.    $1.25. 
FRENOH  LYRICS.    Selected  and  Annotated  by  GBOBes  SAnrTBBirBT.    With 

a  Miniatare  Frontispiece  by  H.  G.  Qlindoni.     Yellam,  gilt  top.    $1.25. 
GAY'S  FABLES.    Fables,  by  John  Gat,  with  a  Memoir  by  Anstin  Dobson, 

and  Portrait  etched  fvom  an  oil-sketch  by  Sir  Godfrey  Eneller.    Yellam, 

gilt  top.    $1.25. 
SELECT  LETTERS  OF  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY.    Edited,  with  an  In- 
troduction, by  RioHABD  Gabnett.    Yellam,  gilt  top.    $1.25. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.    By  John  Kbblb.    Printed  in  red  and  black,  with 

a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  from  Mr.  G.  Richmond's  Drawing.    Yellum,  gilt 

top.    $1.50. 
OF  THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.     By  Thomas  i  Kempis.     A  Revised 

Translation.    With  a  Frontispiece  on  India  paper,  from  a  Design  by  W.  B. 

Richmond.    Yellam,  gilt  top.    $1.25. 

New  York:  D.  APPLETON  Sc  CO.,  1,  8,  &  5  Bond  Street 
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GIFT    BOOKS. 


FAII\^  WORDS  ABOUT  FAII\  WOMAN, 

GATHERED  FROM  THE  POETS  BY  0.  B.  BUNCB.    With  Nine  Uluatratioiifl  from 

Designs  by  Will  H.  Low.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  $3.00. 

A  collection  of  poems  in  exaltation  of  woman,  gathered  from  English,  American,  Italian, 

French,  German,  and  other  poets,  choicely  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound. 

"  A  gift-book  sure  of  popularity  is  *  Fair  Words  about  Fair  Woman."  gathered  from  the 
poets  by  O.  B.  Bunce.  Mr.  Bunce,  whose  literary  taste  has  been  well  establbhed  in  bis 
earlier  work,  has  here  collected  the  standard  poems  appropriate  to  his  subject,  and  has 
added  to  tiiem  many  others  less  easily  accessible  to  the  public."— &?«ton  Oaz^U. 

"A  pretty  idea,  prettilv  executed  as  regards  the  editor's  work,  and  well  seconded  by  tto 
printer  and  by  the  artist."— -fllwf^o/*  Journ<il. 

*'  Good  taste,  refinement  and  intelligence  have  been  most  efficiently  employed  in  this 
oharming  compilation  of  poems." — Phikui^lphia  BuUHin, 

FIFTY  PERFECT  POEMa 

A  Collection  of  Fifty  Acknowledged  Masterpieces,  by  English  and  American  Poets,  Se^ 
lected  and  Edited  by  Charles  A.  Dana  and  Rossitkr  Johnson.  With  Seyenty4wo 
Original  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  Alfred  Fredericks,  Frank  Millet,  Will  Low, 
T.  W.  Dewing,  W.  T.  Smedley,  F.  0.  C.  Darley,  Swain  Giflford,  Harry  Fenn,  Appletoo 
Brown,  William  Sartain,  Arthur  Quartley,  J.  D.  Woodward,  Walter  Satterlee,  S.  G. 
McCutcheon,  and  J.  £.  Eelley.  The  engravings,  which  are  very  fine  and  artbtic, 
are  printed  on  Japanese  silk  paper,  and  mounted  on  the  page,  producing  a  luiiqoe 
and  singularly  beautiful  effect    Large  8to,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  $9.00 ;  silk,  $10.00. 

HOURS  WITH  ART  AND  ARTISTS. 

An  Imperial  Quarto  Volume,  containing  Twelve  Engravings  on  Steel  and  Si^ty-nise 
niustrations  on  Wood  (many  of  them  large,  full-page),  printed  on  heavy  cream-tintcd 
paper.  A  large  and  sumptuous  volume.  The  artists  represented  in  this  work  in- 
clude a  large  number  of  the  distinguished  painters  of  the  present  time,  among  them 
being:  Bouguereau,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Dor6,  Fr^re,  Hebert,  Munkacsy,  Detaille,  De 
Neuville,  Fortuny,  Corot,  Millet,  Ger6me,  Meissonier,  Vibert,  Zamaools,  Couture^ 
Regnault,  Boulanger,  Touhnouche,  fIrmin-Girard,  Luidelle,  Baugniet,  Palmaroli,. 
Bartb,  Boughton,  Birket  Foster,  Millais,  Bridgman,  Chase,  Swain  Gifford,  Colman, 
Homer,  Thayer,  Eaton,  Quartley,  Sartain,  Bellows,  Bricher,  Moran,  and  Beckwith. 
The  descriptive  text  is  by  G.  W.  SHELnoN,  author  of  "  American  Painters."  Imperial 
quarto,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  $7.60. 

NEIV  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  BOOK  OF  POETRY. 

Collected  and  Edited  by  Charles  A.  Dana.  An  entirely  new  edition  of  this  long>estab- 
lished  favorite,  enlarged  and  brought  down  to  the  present  date,  containing  neariy 
two  hundred  poems  not  found  in  previous  editions.  Printed  from  new  stereotype 
plates,  making  a  large  and  handsome  volume.  Illustrated  with  Steel  Engravings. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  $5.00. 


New  York :  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  1,  8,  &  6  Bond  Street 
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ILLUSTRATED    WORKS. 


Homes  and  Haunts  of  our  Elder  Poets. 

Consisdnir  of  Biographical  and  Descriptive  Sketches,  with  Portraits  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations, of  BRYANT,  EMERSON,  LONGFELLOW,  WHITTIER,  HOLMES,  and 
LOWELL,  by  R.  H.  Stoddard,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  and  H.  N.  Powers.    Exquisitely 
printed  on  toned  paper.    Imperial  8to.    Cloth,  extra  gilt,  price,  $5.00 ;  full  morocco, 
$10.00. 
The  Portraits  of  Bryant,  Emercon,  Longfellow,  Wblttier,  and  Holmes,  are  ftrom  drawings  by 
Wtatt  Eatom,  and  the  Views,  from  drawings  or  sketches  by  R.  Swatn  Outobd,  Homer  Mas- 
tin,  Francis  Lathrop,  R.  Riordan,  G.  M.  Whitb,  0.  A.  Vanderhoof,  A.  R.  Waud,  and  Aptls- 
TON  Brown. 

**  One  ai  the  best  specimens  of  American  book-iUnstration  that  has  been  prodoced.^^'If^nM. 

Americai\  Painters. 

Containing  Biographical  Sketches  of  Sixty-eight  American  ArUsts,  with  One  Hundred  and 
Four  Examples  of  their  Works,  engraved  on  Wood  in  the  most  perfect  maimer.  One 
Tolume,  4to.    Cloth,  extra  gilt,  price,  $8.00 ;  in  full  morocco,  $16.00. 
'*  The  richest,  and  in  many  ways  the  most  ralnable,  of  fine-art  books  on  American  pslnters.'*— 
Ntw  TorkMening  ItM. 

**•  One  of  the  most  delightfol  volomes  Issned  from  the  press  of  this  coontry."— ifMrTbrA  OrapMe, 

Britisl\  Painters. 

With  Eighty  Examples  of  their  Work  engraved  on  Wood.  One  volume,  4to.  Cloth,  ex- 
tra gilt,  price,  $6.00 ;  full  morocco,  $12.00. 
**  British  Fslnters,'*  in  slae  and  general  character.  Is  a  companion-work  to  '^American 
Fatnters.''  It  contains  eighty  examples  of  their  work  encrayed  od  wood,  representing  forhr 
painters,  including  Turner,  Constable.  Mulready,  Wllkie,  Haydon,  Btty.Baetlake.  Btanflekl,  Land- 
seer,  and  Creswick,  among  earlier  painters,  and  Faed,  Alma-Tadema,  Poynter,  Walker,  HoU,  and 
Beviere,  among  contemporaneoas  painters. 

The  Homes  of  America. 

With  One  Hundred  and  Three  IllustrationB  on  Wood.    Edited  by  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb, 
author  of  "  The  History  of  the  City  of  New  York."     4to.    Price,  in  cloth,  extra 
gilt,  $6.00 ;  full  morocco,  $12.00. 
**  The  Homes  of  America  **  is  a  holiday  volume,  of  qusrto  sise,  handsomely  printed  on  toned 

^per.  containing  engravlngfl  of  a  hio^h  srt-character,  illustrating  the  homes  of  America  in  the 

Colonial,  the  Later,  and  the  Modem  Periods. 

Landscape  in  Americai\  Poetry. 

By  LucT  Laroom.  Illustrated  from  Original  Drawings  bv  J.  Appleton  Brown.  Large 
8vo.     Price,  in  cloth,  extra  gilt,  $4.00 ;  full  morocco,  $8.00. 

The  illustrations  in  the  volume  are  of  remarkable  freshness,  snd  depict,  so  Ikr  as  practicable, 
tbe  actual  scenes  described  in  the  verses  of  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  and  others  of 
oar  poets.  The  ensravintfs.  therefore,  apart  fW>m  their  striking  and  artistic  beauty,  have  associa^ 
tioos  that  add  greatly  to  their  value  and  interest 

The  Poet  and  Painter; 

Ob,  OEMS  OF  ART  AND  SONO.  An  imperial  Svo  volume,  containing  choice  Selections 
from  the  English  Poets,  and  superbly  illustrated  with  Ninety-nine  Steel  Engravings, 
printed  in  the  best  manner  on  the  page  with  the  text  Cloth,  extra,  $12.00; 
moroooo  antique  or  extra,  $20.00. 

Song  of  the  Sower. 

By  William  Cullbn  Brtamt.  Illustrated  on  Wood  from  Drawings  by  Fenn,  Hows, 
Homer,  Fredericks,  Hennessy,  and  others.    Cloth,  extra  gilt,  price,  $2.00. 

The  Story  of  the  Fountain. 

By  William  Ccllsn  Brtakt.  Illustrated  from  Drawings  by  Fenn,  Hows,  Fredericks, 
and  others.    Cloth,  extra  gilt,  price,  $2.00. 
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EMINENT  SCIENTISTS. 


HERBERT  SPENCER'S  WORKS: 

SYNTHBTIC  PHILOSOPHY.     8  vols.,  lAi^ge  8vo i  aoth $26.00 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKa    6  vols.,  large  8vo (  Half  Calf. .  50.00 


CofUatning : 


FntflT  Pbotoiplks. 
Pbqtoiplxs  of  Bioloot.    2  vols. 
PanrciPLEfl  of  Psychology.    2  vols. 
Pbinoiplxs  of  Sociology.    2  vols. 
Thx  Data  of  Ethics.    Being  Part  I  ,Vol.  I, 
of  Principles  of  Morality. 


Educatioh. 

Ukivibsal  Pbogbxss. 

Essays. 

Study  of  Sociology. 

Social  Statics. 

BicxnT  Discussioira  nr  SomroB,  wre. 


CHARLES  DARWIN'S  WORKS: 

18  vols.,  12nM).    Cloth tftLOO 

Half  calf 5a00 

Coniaining: 


Obigiv  of  Sfbcies. 
Descutt  of  Mak. 
jodbnal  of  esskabobss. 
Emotional  Ezpbxssiov. 

AlflMALS  AKD  PlABTS  UBDKB  DoiCESnCATIOH. 

2  vols. 
Insbotivobous  Plants. 


CLDOinra  Plants. 

Oborids  Fsbtilizbd  by  Ibsbots. 

Fbbtilization   or  thb  Vbobtablb 

DOM. 

FoBMs  of  Flowebs. 

POWEB  OF  MoVBMBBT  IN  PlaMTS. 

Veobtable  Mould  and  £abth-Woi 


Kd«- 


THOMAS  H.  HUXLEY'S  WORKS: 

12  vols.,  12mo.     Cloth $1«.W 

OaHiaini$ig : 


Man's  Placb  in  Nature. 

On  thb  Obigin  of  Species. 

More  Criticisms  on  Dab  win,  and  Admin- 

ibtbative  Nihilism. 
A  Manual  of  the  Anatomy  of  Vbbtb- 

bbatbd  Amimals.    Illustrated. 
A  Manual  of  the  Anatomy  of  Invbbte- 

bbatbd  Animals.    Illustrated. 

Elements  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 


Lay  Sebmons,  Addbbssbs,  axd  BsviEvaw 

CRmQUES  AND  AdDBESSBS. 

Amebican  Addbesses. 

Physiogbaphy. 

The  Cbayfish.    An  Introduodon  to  ZoA' 

SciBNCB  AND  CuLTUBE,  and  Other  Esfisyi.    | 
By  T.  H.  Huxley  and  W.  J.  Youmans. 


JOHN  TTND ALL'S  WORKS: 

11  vols.,  12mo.     Cloth 


I2L7I 


Hbat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion. 
On  Sound. 

Fbagments  of  Science. 
Light  and  Electricity. 
Lessons  nr  ELECTBicrrY. 
Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps. 


Ooniaimng  : 

Faraday  as  a  Discovbbbb. 

On  Fobms  of  Wateb. 

Badiant  Heat. 

Six  Lectubbs  on  Light. 

Essays  on  the  Floating  Mattbb  nt 

AlB. 
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BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


Boys  in  the  Mountains  and  on  the  Plains;  or,  the 

WESTERN  ADVENTURES  OF  TOM  SMART,  BOB  EDGE,  AND 
PETER  SMALL.  By  W.  H.  Rideing,  Member  of  the  Geographical  Survey 
under  Lieutenant  Wheelei*.  With  One  Hundred  and  One  Illustrations. 
Square  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  side  and  back,  $2.60. 
A  most  attractive  volume  for  advanced  young  readers,  richly  illustrated,  and  deecribing 
a  series  of  interesting  adventures  in  the  fiir  West. 

Winners  in   Life's   Race;  ob,  the  great  backboned 

FAMILY.    By  Arabella  B.  Buckley,  author  of  "The  Fairy-Land  of  Sci- 
ence" and  **Life  and  her  Children."     With  numerous  Illustrations.    12mo. 
Cloth,  gilt  side  and  back,  $1.50. 
Miss  Buckley's  "  Fairy-Land  of  Science  »*  and  "  Life  and  her  Children"  have  been  very 
popular,  and  this  volume  is  as  much  Bought  for.    The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excel- 
lent, and  the  volume  peculiarly  attractive. 

A  World  of  Wonders;  ob,  marvels  in  animate  and  in- 
animate NATURE.    With  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty-two  Dlustratioos 
on  Wood.    Large  12ino,  496  pages,     niumioated  cover,  $2.00. 
**  *  A  World  of  Wonders  *  reproduces,  for  youthful  learners  in  natural  history,  a  wide 
array  of  marvels  Anom  every  department  of  saence.    The  curious  growths  of  the  seas  and 
rivers,  remarkable  plants,  and  wonderfUl  trees ;  singular  insects  and  their  still  more  singular 
instincts ;  birds  of  strange  form  and  plumage ;  serpents  and  reptiles :  striking  phenomena 
of  the  air  and  water,  ice  and  fire,  are  all  set  forth  with  brief  and  simple  descriptions  and  an 
abundance  of  excellent  pictures." — Boms  Journal. 

The  Fairy-Land  of  Science.   By  ababklla  b.  Buokxky,  author 

of  **  Winners  in  Life's  Race,"  etc.     With  numerous  Illustrations.    12mo. 

Cloth,  gilt,  $1.60. 
**  Her  methods  of  presenting  certain  facts  and  phenomena  difficult  to  grasp  are  most  ori- 
ginal and  striking,  and  admirably  calculated  to  enable  the  reader  to  realize  the  truth.    As  to 
the  Interest  of  her  story,  we  have  tested  it  in  a  youthful  subject,  and  she  mentioned  it  in  the 
same  breath  with  *  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.'  '^'*— London  Timet. 

Life  and  her  Children:  glimpses  of  animal  life  from 

THE  AM(EBA  to  the  INSECTS.     By  Ababella  B.  Bucjkley,  author 
of  "The  Fairy-Land  of  Science,"  etc.     With  upward  of  One  Hundred  Illus- 
trations.    12mo.     Cloth,  gilt,  $1.60. 
«^  The  main  object  is  to  acquaint  young  people  with  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  lower 
fbnns  of  life,  and  to  do  this  in  a  more  s^temanc  way  than  is  usual  in  ordinary  works  on 
Natural  History,  and  more  simply  than  in  text-books  on  Zodlog^.    For  this  reason  I  have 
adopted  the  title  ^  Life  and  her  Children,'  to  express  the  family  bond  uniting  all  living 
things,  as  we  use  the  term  ^  Nature  and  her  Works,'  to  embrace  all  oiganic  and  inorganic 
phenomena."— JSc^rtM^/rom  Prrfaee, 

The  Young  People  of  Shakespeare's  Dramas,   for 

YOUTHFUL   READERS.      By  Amelia   E.   Babb.     With   Illustrations. 

12mo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
**  Mrs.  Barr  has  shown  great  judgment  in  the  way  in  which  she  laid  out  her  task,  and  an 
uncommon  degree  of  skill  in  its  accomplishment.  She  has  written  a  charming  book,  in 
which  the  older  readers  of  Shakespeare  will  find  much  that  will  please  them,  though  not  so 
much,  of  course,  as  the  world  of  little  people  for  whom  it  was  specially  written,  and  who 
will  grow  up.  we  have  no  doubt,  into  a  race  of  Shakespeare  lovers.  It  is  illustrated  with 
eight  designs  by  Mr.  John  Gilbert.'*— ifa»/  and  Expren. 

Facts  and  Phases  of  Animal  Life,  interspersed  with 

AMUSING  AND  ORIGINAL  ANECDOTES.    By  Vebnon  S.  Mobwood. 
With  Seventy-five  lUustratioos.     12mo.     Cloth,  gilt  side  and  back,  $1.60. 
A  very  readable  book,  interesting  and  amusing,  and,  as  meant  to  be,  instructive. 
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LATINE. 


New  Series^  greatly  Enlarged  and  Improved. 


Thk  unexpected  success  of  ^'  Latine/'  which  has  been  edited  and 
published  the  past  year  by  Professor  Edgar  S.  Shumway,  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  and  the  many  encouraging  words 
of  commendation  regarding  the  enterprise  which  have  been  received 
since  this  little  magazine  was  started,  have  induced  the  editor  to  make 
arrangements  with  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  for  its  publication  here- 
after in  an  enlarged  and  improved  form.  As  it  has  found  and  filled 
so  agreeably  a  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  has  already  found  its  way  into 
three  continents  and  nine  countries,  it  is  hoped  that  its  mission  in  fu- 
ture may  be  still  more  widely  extended,  and  that  it  will  afford  enter- 
tainment as  well  as  practical  assistance  to  all  teachers,  students,  and 
readers  of  the  Latin  language  in  eveiy  land. 

The  coming  numbers  will  contain: 

I.  A  course  of  object  and  indactiye  lessons,  for  use  with  beginners  in  Latin.  A  eerief 
of  inductive  lessons  in  preparatory  and  coU^e  Latin. 

IL  Latin  dialogues  on  Roman  antiquities,  history,  geography,  etc. 

IIL  Selections  from— or  exercises  in  Latin  upon— rare  or  especially  interesting  Latin 
books. 

IV.  "Ecclesiastical  Latin." 

V.  Latin  correspondence :  a  series  of  brief  letters  from  Latinists  on  important  and 
interesting  subjects.    It  is  expected  that  a  large  proportion  will  come  from  over-seas. 

VI.  An  English  supplement:  Notes  and  queries  on  Latin  subjects,  methods,  etc; 
condensations  and  translations  of  the  best  articles  on  Liatin  in  the  current  foreign  pliilo- 
logical  and  pedagogical  journals ;  crltidsmB  of  books  relating  to  Latin. 


The  new  volume  begins  with  September  and  ends  with  May.  Sub- 
6criptions  are  received  only  for  the  entire  volume,  price,  (3.00  per 
annum,  in  advance  ;  single  numbers,  35  cents  each. 

As  the  edition  of  "  Latine  "  is  limited  to  the  number  of  yearly  sub- 
scriptions, those  desiring  the  complete  volume  should  send  in  early 
orders. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

1,  3,  4k  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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D.   APPLETON  &  CO.'S 

RECENT  EDUCATIONAL  PDBUCATIONS. 


A  GEOGRAPHICAL  READER.  A  GoUeoiioD  of  Oeographical  Descriptions  and 
Narrations  from  the  Best  Writers  in  English  Literature.  Fur  Schools  and  General 
Readers.    BeantifuUjr  illnstrated.     Bj  James  Johommot.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

A  NATURAL  HISTORY  READER.     By  Jamis  Johomnot.    $1.20. 

APPLETOlfS^  STANDARD  GEOGRAPHIES.     Based  on  the  Principles  of 
the  Science  of  Education,  and  giving  special  prominence  to  the  Industrial,  Conmior. 
cial,  and  Practical  Features. 
Blkmektart  GcoGRAPHT.    Small  4to,  6A  cts.    HiOHia  GioaBAPBT.     Large  4to,|l. 50* 

APPLETOlfS'  STANDARD  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP.  Prepared  bj 
Lthan  D.  Smith.  Lead-Pencil  Course,  Three  Numbers,  per  dozen,  $1.08;  Short 
Course,  Tracing,  Two  Numbers,  per  doaen,  $1.08  ;  Short  Course,  Seyen  Numbers,  per 
doien,  $1.08 ;  Grammar  Course,  Seren  Numbers,  per  dozen,  $1.44. 

STUDIES  IN  LANGUAGE.  A  Teacher's  Guide  to  "  Letters  and  Lessons  in  Lan- 
guage."    By  J.  H.  Bticilhkt.     2ft  cents. 

NEW  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  THE  FRENCH   LANGUAGE.    By  F- 

BKaoBR,  Consul-General,  etc,  author  of  the  English  method  (MMhode  d*Anghds)> 
adopted  by  the  city  of  Paris  for  its  public  sdiools.    $1.00. 

THE  NORMAL  MUSIC  COURSE.  By  John  W.  Tuns  and  H.  E.  Holt.  Em. 
bodying  the  plan  of  teaching  Music  so  successfully  pursued  in  the  Boston  Public 
Schools.    First  Reader,  40  cents  ;  Second  Reader,  75  cents ;  Manual,  50  cents. 

THE  COMPLETE  TEXT  OF  YERGIL,  with  Notes  and  the  Vergilian  DioUon- 
ary.     By  Uenrt  S.  Friku. 

THE  BUCOLICS  AND  GEORGICS,  AND  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  AE- 
NEIDy  with  Notes  and  Dictionary.     By  Hcnrt  S.  Friezk. 

DIE  ANNA-LISE.  A  Popular  German  Play.  With  an  Interlinear  Translation  and 
Directions  for  learning  to  Read  (German.  By  Chakues  F.  Kboib,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
Modem  Languages  in  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.    $1.00.    Text  only,  40  cts. 

PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  IDIOMATIC  FRENCH.  Embracing  Reading, 
Composition,  and  Conversation.  By  Alfred  Hbnnequin,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  French 
and  Gorman  in  the  University  of  Michigan.     $1.10. 

L.  L.  L.  ;  Or,  FIFTY  LAW  LESSONS.  Embracing  all  the  Technical  Points  of 
Business  Law.    By  Arthur  B.  Clark.     $1.25. 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS.  Prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  students  learning  to  read 
at  sight ;  with  Notes,  Vocabuhiry,  Index  of  Proper  Names,  and  Exercises  for  Trans- 
lation into  Latin.  Illustrated  by  numerous  cuta.  By  Thomas  B.  Lindbay,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Boston  University.     $1.50. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POEMS  OF  OTID.    With  Notes.    By  J.  L.  Liif. 

coLH,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Brown  University.     $1.26. 

M.  TULLU  CICERONIS  LAELIUS  DE  AMICITIA.  Edited  with  English 
Notes.    By  Johm  K.  Lord,  Assodate  Professor  of  Latin,  Dartmouth  College.    $1.00. 

THE  AENEID  OF  VERGIL,  with  Notes  and  Dictionary.  By  Henrt  S.  Frieze, 
Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan.     $1.60. 

A  TERGILIAN  DICTIONARY.  Embracing  all  the  words  found  in  the  Eclogues. 
Georgics,  and  Aeneid  of  Vergil,  with  numerous  references  to  the  text  verifying  and 
illustrating  the  definition!^.     By  Henrt  S.  Frieze.    $1.00. 

THE  CUMULATIVE  METHOD  IN  GErAaN.  By  Aoolph  Dretsfrino. 
$1.50. 

APPLETON8»  VTRITING-CHARTS.    By  Lyman  D.  Smith. 

MEDIAEVAL  CIVILIZATION.    By  Georoe  Burton  Adams.    46  cents. 
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NEW  YOBK,  1884. 


Aboat  sixty  million  copies  of  Thb  8uk  bay©  gone 
out  of  oar  eitabltohment  daring  the  past  twelve 
months. 

If  yon  were  to  paste  end  to  end  all  the  colamns  of 
an  The  Suns  printed  and  soldla^t  year  yon  wonld 
get  a  contlnuoos  strip  of  Interesting  Information, 
common  sense,  wisdom,  soand  doctrine,  and  sane 
wit  long  enough  to  roach  from  Printlng-House 
Square  to  the  top  of  Mount  Copemicas  in  the  mpon, 
then  back  to  Prlnting-Honse  Square,  and  then  three 
quarters  of  the  way  back  to  the  moon  again. 

Bat  Tbb  Sun  Is  writteu  for  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
earth  ;  this  same  strip  of  Intelligence  would  girdle 
the  globe  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  times. 

If  every  buyer  of  a  copy  of  Tmt  Sun  during  the 
past  year  had  spent  only  one  hour  over  it,  and  If 
his  wife  or  his  grandfiather  had  spent  another  hour, 
this  newspaper  In  1888  has  afforded  the  human  race 
thirteen  thousand  years  of  stesdy  reading,  night 
and  day. 

It  is  only  by  llttte  calculations  like  these  that  you 
can  form  any  idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  most 
popular  of  American  newspapers,  or  of  its  influ- 
ence on  the  opinions  and  actions  of  American  men 
and  women. 

The  Sun  Is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  newspaper 
which  tells  the  truth  without  fear  of  consequences; 
which  gets  at  the  fhct9,  no  matter  how  much  the 
process  costs,  which  presents  the  news  of  all  the 
world  without  waste  of  words  and  in  the  most  read- 
able shape,  which  is  working  with  aU  its  heart  for 
the  caose  of  honest  government,  and  which  there- 
fore believes  that  the  Republican  party  must  go, 
and  must  go  in  this  coming  year  of  our  Lord,  1884. 
If  you  know  The  Suw,  you  like  it  already,  and 
you  win  read  it  with  accustomed  diligence  and 
profit  during  what  is  sure  to  be  the  most  interes^ 
ing  year  In  i  ts  history.  If  you  do  not  yet  know  Thb  ' 
Sun,  it  is  high  tine  to  get  into  the  sunshine. 

Tenna  to  Mail  Sabsorlben. 

The  several  editions  of  The  Sun  are  sent  by  mall, 

post-paid,  as  follows : 

DAILY— 50  cents  a  month,  $6  a  year  ;  with  San- 
day  edition,  97. 

SUNDAY— Bisht  pages.  This  edition  fhmishes 
the  current  news  of  the  world,  special  articles^ 
of  exceptional  Interest  to  everybody,  and  111- 
erary  reviews  of  new  books  of  the  highest 
merit.    91  a  year. 

WEEKLY— 91  a  year.  Bight  pages  of  the  beet 
matter  of  the  dally  Issues ;  an  Agricultural  De- 
partment of  unequaled  value,  special  market 
reports,  and  literarv,  scientific,  and  domestic 
intelligence  make  The  Wbbklt  Sun  the  news- 
paper for  the  farmer's  household.  To  clubs  of 
ten  with  $10,  an  extra  copy  free. 

Address  I.  W.  ENGLAND.  Publisher, 

The  Sun,  N.  Y.  City. 
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1  nt,  t  a  ,*«  ti-  Timt  an  d  Harpt^^  a  »a^p4g«d  J 

Einc  at  &t>  centrt  in^r  year,  with  prcBiimBs  t'gJNtt  J! 

mb-icrfbtf  and  chih -Fitter,     j^aiftpie  cefif  .Wgfc.^p** 

l^a  PI  11  ID  e,  P&. 


ASTDNISHING 


SDKiiL 


OFFER,  ri 


X  1 1 1I]  1  '^r  0 11 «.'  i.tf  "  '  »J5 1  Iv  I P'  ■  *  r  i>f)u]At    R'.-^  .J  tJi:  ■     f    I  - 

i.,!iMwiriff  roniji-k-te  *torK^*i  Mch  ony  ■>!    w**K^'-^ 

iiim  llil:iry  H  rMily.fey  fterth*  M.  I  trt]r  ;  lSi«»^  f 
1  (bUonfs.  hy  ,f.  fi. !  "g^lvk* ;  i^huuiki  of  Fiin.  wUiafttiTt 
Vy  Ike  PUlThinn  ;  Nut  rort^r.tln*  »fi«w>n  D«fec#Clr% 
Itock  w  !v  nl .     A !  I  of  th*  «  *«ivb  itorj  w .  printetl  Ut 


ty  J.  S.  OoiLTiK  Jt  Co.,  FiUjllihen,*!  Row  Stri 


iu^A,  Htm  i^k: 


BOOKS  ON  eUllOING.  PaiiliiS. 

WM.  T.  COHSTOCK,  e  Astor  ^' 


a.nk  curd  u,.  I  fl  ^.'^n  t*.   Prl  ntvtw '  \ 


1 1.1  r  -i:i.J**^  fr* 


T&O,0O0  PBE^rriCK'S  Fitoit  EICI 

40     yean'    «siLp«rl*ilcfe   to 

PKHI>T1CE  £  SON,  Oenorwl  »filWdj 

nfi  Broad w*ji  N.Y.    C*tA!f>giic  lt»^ 


EYES 


FSTERBROOK'S 


STEKL 


PuaBovon.     Jta^  Imv  in  hm.      Old  BMha  nmvmL 

&«i>r€SrMtof«.    E.J.KNOWLTON,AnnArlMr,lllehJl 


Leading  Nymbers  j  14,  048, 130,  333,  ML 
For  Sale  by  all  Statioaei4 

THE    CSTERBKOaK   8TEEL    PEU  OO^ 

Works,  Ciunden,  K.  J.  Z%  iji^ft  a»  ^m  ¥i^ 
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iALf^ 


qU^^ 


'^  fair  l&fli  ii  ftn  I]«i;(i.nt  ^ook  of  J.'^O  ?%■;••, 
3  Ooiorwl  PUt<.i  of  FLaVVi;KS  und 
Y«t)*ift1i]et,  jiQ.d  more  uml^  lOOQ  UJutra- 

VK<;KTAIII.l';!S  AD.^  liii^.Moni  for 
€r':iwi]rie.  ll  J9  hijudi^aina  ^ficjuL'Sk  fnr  the 
i'i-nWT  T!i>t*  or  ft.   floUflnr   PreiiPiH, 

with  10c4rai#.  Ktui  w^  wjM  stTiil  you  ^  c-py, 

r-nt  ii*ld .  Thl^  S 0  hot  Ii  n !i ; rrif  r  n f  tli  r-nt, 
t  ii"  I'll  used  ki  t«ih  ETiFfllwh  unci  «'>nii*n. 
If  Tou  <LrT4(rv(ijh]-L  ofihr  9t^^\»  i.^t-\uvK  the 
I0c<'nl%  VtCSa  SE££)i|  AAC  THE  SeST 
CM  THE  WORLD .  H  i .-  F  uiHA  I  r>  1 1 D  li  will 
Ifll  Tiow  tn  K^r-t  Find  jji-itw  tKt'iu, 

TUKN  lUuiitril^ft   11  tint  lily  HAtnirTrM^ 

and  Quiii^r  fint  Kn^rnvltins.    Tni  ►■  fk  ;;'►  a 
T  r-  n  r  :  Fl  vc  <  o  1 1 1  v^  ft?  r  |5,    S4j*i.  i  ti  iit  n  n  um- 
bf  n  Betil.  f<^f  lit  (.^nld ;  ^  trial  c^^tf a;^  cti. 
AAdnm, 


^.^S: 


WII^BON'S 

JBiOLLING 

YenetliB  BUid 

Bolh  from  abore 
or  below  M  easily  M 
•n  ordinary  shade, 
and  is  a  protectloa 
affatnst  thieves  (anv 
kind  of  wood)  hanc- 
■omely  flninhed. 
Wilson's  "English" 
Ykhrtiam  Blihds, 
topall  ap  with  eord. 
Wtlson^s  Boiling 
8tzsl  Sut'nua, 
fire  and  bnrglv 

proof. 
Send  tor  lllnstrat- 
edeatalQffna. 

Jt  O.  WIL8#N. 

C^aod  689  W.  tlA 

Bt,  New  York. 


rr\BS  MODERN  AGS  XMAS  OARD  prorides  a 
X  charmiof^  way  to  make  a  useful  and  enjoyable 
^®*«n|-_  J9_?Dl  Aree  to  any  addresa. 
THE 


I  MODBBN  AOB,  150  Na 


iSt.,!f.Y. 


Th«   move   beautlflil 
Masazin«  In  th« 
World  for  th«    * 
Youftf  t  Weadoffc 

The  Literary  and  Artistie 

success  of  the  Age  I 
Every   Article  written  ex> 

press!  y  for  its  pages! 

Every  Picture  maae  expres»> 

ly  for  this  work,  by  the 

best  Artists. 

The  meet  vahiable  Premiums !  A  Premium  for  every 
nbscription  and  renewal!  Clubs  with  all  Periodicals) 
Send  Postal  for  our  New  Premium  List! 

Send  Poatal  for  a  Free  Specimen. 
All  Newidcslers  sell  it    Agents  wanted. 

On«  Year,  SI.60.        Single  Copies,  IB  eta. 
BmmII  PiMiiMns  Co.,  86  Bromfiold  8    ~ 


Nerreaa  Preatmtlea.       Orerwerked  Brmtea* 

Brain- worry  kUla  many  thonsanda  every  year.  Bcbool- 
oUldren  and  oCbera  have  nervous  headacnea,  and  their 
overtasked  bralna  need  repair  and  sedaskm.  Utie  is 
prompt  r»tt«£ 


fCB£RYS.CHAMaMIL€  P/LLS.,^ 
iMo  HTML  ctmmH£ADACH£»^ML  titNo*  & 


PXC-arMtLff   SICNATURC  ON  EVERY  IM. 


IBIUINARO'SI 

ILLUSTRATED 

I  MUSICAL  WOaLOl 


V      4iiin  contains 
_     .i.i-.«  ^txA  moat 


■'     The  oldest  and  J{2i 

**■•,  con 


Rpnd  la  ete.  for  the 

I  MoBsbert  containing 
ISdworthoftheUtest 
^  New  Music. 


:si;urc??ate 

siss.  Cleveland.  O.     ■ 


SUBSCRIBERS  to  Mafsajdnet  will  find  it  profitable 
to  aend  their  address  on  a  postal  to 

THE  VlflVERSB  AGfilfCT, 

160  Haaeau  Street,  New  York. 


EUROPE!! 

Ceek*t  Grand  Bxcaraiena  leave  New  York  in 
April,  May,  and  Jane,  1884.  Paaaafe  Tickets  by 
all  Atlantic  Bteamera.  Special  facilities  for  secnr- 
ingceed  bertbs.  Tearlst  tickets  for  individual 
travelers  in  Earope,  by  all  ronlee,  at  reduced  rates. 

Ceek>s  Excarslonist*  with  Maps  and  mil  psrtic- 
olars,  by  mail  10  cents.    Address 
TH08.  COOK  d&  SON,  261  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


wdtsirrh    tbeatment. 


Promptly  cured 

only  rational  method. 

eTloenceietc.    Address. 

«.w.raLAi^M.i»., 


Send  lor  Treatise, 


O^i    i^by watefamakms.  BrmaUl... 

O\/klJfrae.J.8.BiB0HAC0..88Der6t..N.Y. 


maUSte.  ObtJoEus 


ABSOUimY 
THE  BEST. 


WILSON'S 

HINfi  SEWER! 


UBirnilllQ  SEWER  I 

Twa  tkoasaad  stitekes  a  wiante.    Theaal 


ilr 

achlne  In  th» 


abaolntclj  flrst-class  Sewlnp  Machine  In  th» 
world.  Sent  on  trial.  YTarraated  ft  years. 
Sead  fbr  lilo^trated  Oatalocae  and  Clrealar> 
B.  AfenU  YTaated.  THB  YTILaON  SSYY- 
IM ttMAOMlH JB CO.,  Ckleaca ar New  YarL 
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and 


A  SpBGJalty  for  tbe  Stin  anH  Coinleiioi, 

A^  rivcmmjLDded  by  the  greatest  English  aulUoniy 
on  the  Skin, 

Prof.  SIR  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.RS.. 

Kotbinff  adds  flo  much  lo  personal  appcamm^o  as  a  Bright,  Cl«ftr  CooipleiJoa 


appcarani^o  as  a  Brig  lit,  ticftp  uompl 

the  Tilauit^si  fwitures  bticome  acLra<Jth«.    Without 
tiiem  tUu  ti:iridm>mcst  are  but  galiilvlu]|jn'PsLve. 


With   thfra 


Soft  i^kJn, 

LU  h:in.dffi>nic 
Jfo/iy  J  ert>//j/j<^xwn  U  marred  tiy  i'mpure  tiik<iiinf  antf  Ootored  ToUei  Soap, 


PEARS'  SOAP 

Ib  Fpecially  pr^part'd  for  the  delicate  skin  of  ladks  6nd  children  and  othert  senaltiiro 
to  the  woathtir,  VVlnttir  or  Summer,  lit  England  it  is  pre-eminently  the  comple»io/i 
So:ip,  and  is  recommtiidL^d  ljy  uU  the  hv.^t  aul  hariLica.  as.  on  ateount  of  Ita  craollifnt, 
npii-irritant  character  KednvHit,  Kou^bntE^M  uuil  Ch&pplAK  are  preveiited«  4na 
a  ck^r  and  brteht  appearance  and  a  soft,  velvety  condition  imparted  mnd 
maiutulned,  unu  a  ^chkI,  lieultiirul  and  attroctlou  complesdaa  eoauredt 

Ita  aL'reeabk*  and  I  its  tinjR:  perfume,  beiiutlful  appearance,  and  ^oothltig  propertlea 
CO  in  [lien  (1  it  m  tlie  ^reatec^t  luxury  of  the  tuileu  Ita  durability  and  ouuseqaen: 
economy  is  mmurkaDie. 

10    lNTL:riNATlONAt.    AWARDS. 


3= 


c^^LL  T^IILlAiiUlii  uaiiy. 


IM. 


i 
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BT  MAIL  OB  EXPRESS  I 

,OMl«M  la  8tMfc  to  M^lwt  fH»m.  eoUeeted 
ir  own  %a7«ra1n  tt««i«ffk«M  of  tae  world. 


u»k«latetTt  FkB^  W*o^a,  L«4Im*  0rvMi«s,  Cl««ka, 
UiMlerwcMTi  •fl««,  LM«M,~«eat»'  FaraldbliiC  H—i*, 
ImlkataP,  B^ja*  aad  Olrin*  Oatttm  Ae.  SkinplM,  iDfor- 
BwtloD.  Md  "ShOPPINQ  OUIDR"  fTM  on  appllchUoo. 
.  COOPEK  A  CON  AR1>,  »t«i  X:  Market  St.,  Phlki4a. 
Q:7*PlMa»Mj  wh«re  jrwi  mw  this  AdT«r(l*eiiMM. 


PH0T0GRAPH1Ca°m^a\ 'Jl 


Telefloopet,  Open  GbtMA,  8p«cUoIes,  ko. 
ttat\ognB/rm.   R.&J.  BicK.Phikdelphla. 

THE  AUTONiTIC  SIADIIG  PEI 

Mftkes  A  Shaded  Mark  of  Two  Colon  at  a  Slnsle 
Stroke.  Sample  ret  of  8  Blses,  by  mall.  $1.  Cir- 
cnlar  and  Sample  Writing  PRBB.    Ask  for  them. 

J.W,$TOAKE8  Mitmn   O, 


For  Magazines  and  Newspapers, 

Send  for  oar  Oatalogue  of  PriceB  for  1884,  just  issued 

EVERYTHING  AT  CLUB   RATES. 
We  make  Foreign  PeriodieaU  a  SpeMalty, 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE    -       -        rerYear,$8  45 

ATLANTIC  MONTm.Y       -    *  -          "  3  45 

LIPPINCOTT'8  MA(iAZlNK    -             "  8  65 

ST.  NICHOLAS      -       -       -        .          »»  8  75 

WIDE  AWAKE .       -        -        -             *»  8  85 

LONDON   TIMES  (Weekhi-        -          »*  8  00 

PUNCH  AND   ALMANACK     -              "  8  60 

GKAPIIIC  or  LONDON  NEWS    -          »»  8  80 

SATURDAY  REVIEW  or  SPECTATOR  "  7  80 

REVUE  DE6  DEUX  MONDES     -         ^  18  00 

CtLtAlogne  tr99  to  ttnjr  Mddr989. 
A.   H.   ROFFE  &  CO.,  11  Bromltold  street,  BoitOB. 


Appletons'  Dictionary  of 
New  York  and  Vicin- 
ity. 

A  guide-book,  alphabetically  ammged. 
Yerj  useful  to  dtizens  and  strangers. 
With  Maps.    Paper,  .80  cents. 

New  York  Illustrated. 

With  148  Illustrations  and  Maps.  8vo. 
Paper,  ^6  cents. 

Appletons'  Hand-Book  of 
Winter  Resorts, 

For  Tourists  and  Inralids.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  Revised  to  date.  12mo. 
Paper,  50  cetite. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

1, 8,  A  0  Bond  Streef,  New  York. 


Bend  •!,  •]»,  SS,  or  SS 
for  a  retail  box,  bj  express, 
of  the  BK«r  OANDIKS 
in  the  world,  pot  up  in 
handsome  boxes.  All 
^— ■^^^^^^^^— atrtetlyPUBE.  CIT- 
ABLE FOB  PBESEKTB.  Try  It  once.  Ad- 
dress  C.  F.  OUNTHER,  Coofectioner,  78  Madison 
Street,  Chicago. 


CANDYI 


In  square  lOmo  vols.    Parchment-paper  covers. 
80  cents  eadi. 


English  as  She  is  Spoke; 

Or,  A  Jest  in  Sober  Earnest 

Compiled  from  the  eelebrated  **  New  Ouids 
of  cokyersation  in  portuoukss  and 
Eholibii.^' 

Don't; 

A  Manual  of  Mistakes  and  Impro- 
prieties more  or  less  prevalent  in  Con- 
duct and  Speech. 

By  Censor. 
Revised,  and  with  a  new  chapter  addressed 
expressly  to  women. 

English  as  She  is  Wrote, 

Showing  curious  ways  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish language  may  be  made  to  convey  ideas 
or  obscure  them.  A  companion  to  "  Eng- 
lish as  She  is  Spoke." 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

1,  8,  A  6  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  FAMOUS  SELTZ£B  SFBINO 

OF  GERMANY 


TARRANT'S  SELTZER  APERIENT 

l8  based  upon  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  celebrated  German 

Spring  mrhose  name  it  bears,  and  mrhose  virtues  it  so 

eminently  contains. 

Back  Bottle  representlMir  ilrom  TUrty  to  Forty  C^lmooeo  of 
SmurldiMiTf  FosmlBiT  Seltsor* 


It  is  Worth  Remembering 

That  Tauuht^s  Skltzib  Apiuimt  represents  in  eaeb  bottle  tMrtj  to. forty  fJMSMB  of 
Bpftrkling  Seltzer  Water,  containing  all  tlie  virtues  of  the  celebrated  Gennan  Spring, 

It  is  alwajrs  Fresh  I    Always  Beady! 

One  of  the  advantages  that  Tabeant^s  SsLTncR  Apibiknt— being  a  dry  white  powdct 
— has  over  many  natural  mineral  waters,  is  the  fact  that  it  never  becomes  vapid  or  stale. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  most  admirable  preparation  not  only  for  travelers  on  land  and  aea, 
but  for  all  who  need  a  bright,  fresh,  sparkling  alterative  and  corrective,  and  it  is  always 
ready.  

Tabrai^'8  SiLTm  Apibisnt  thus  stands  at  the  very  front  of  all,  and  is  admHtod  to 
be  the  best  remedy  known  for  constipation,  biliousness,  and  all  disorders  of  the  i 
and  bowels. 

MANVTAOTUBID  OHLT  BT 

TARRANT    &    COMPANY, 


SOLD  BT  ALL  DRUaOISTB, 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

0!£ftce,  JfTos.  346  ^  34:8  SrocLavfray, 
JANUARY  I,  1883. 

Lmaant  Of  Ifet  CMh  AflMts,  January  1,  1888 •46,180,006.86 

BEYBNUE  ACCOUirr. 

•rominniB $9,604,788.88 

.ees  deferred  premlams  January  1, 1882 4M,161.00— $0,152,«87.88 

nterest  and  renU  (inoladlog  realised  gains  on  real  eatate  aold) 8,089,278.81 

.eaa  interest  aocraed  January  1,1882 »1,25«.8»-  2,79a,018.41~|ll,960.64S.79 

DISBUBSBSCENT  ACCOUNT.  •57,080,65».66 

<068e«  by  death,  inoladinf  Beverslonair  additions  to  aamo $l,90&,292.flO 

UidovrxDODts  matured  and  dlacoonted,  including  KeTerslonarv  additions  to  same 4*27,2&aP5 

innoitlea,  diykiends,  and  returned  premiums  on  cancelled  poUdea 8,827,7A6,76 

Total  paid  Policy-holders $«,210,809.71 

'ares  and  re-lnsoranoes 284,678.27 

iom  missions,  brokerages,  agency  expenses,  and  phyalGians'  Ibes 1,882.088.88 

»ffloe  and  law  expenses,  salaries,  adTertblng,  prlntfog,  etc 886,111.18—  »8,162,187.64 

ASSETS.  •48.918,515.11 

iash  to  bank,  on  band,  and  in  transit  (slnoe  reoelred) $1,276,026.67 

DTested  in  United  SUtes,  New  ToA  CUy,  and  other  stocks  (market  value,  $19,998,966.52).    18,072,074.81 

teal  Estate. 4,188,066.18 

ton  is  and  mortgages,  first  Hen  on  real  esUte  (buUdlngs  thereon  iDsared  for  $17,900,000.00 

and  the  poUdes  assigned  to  the  Company  as  additional  collateral  security) 19,806,940.U 

'emporary  loans  (secured  by  stocks,  market  Tala^  $6,191, 189.60) 4,818,000.00 

Loans  on  existing  poUdes  (the  reserve  bdd  by  the  Oompany  on  these  poHdes  amounts 

tofi.68a,961) 

Quarterly  and  seml-annoal  promioms  on  existing  poUdes,  due  snbaequent  to  Jan.  1, 1888 

PreminiDS  on  existing  poildes  in  course  of  transmission  and  collection 

kgents*  balances 

Loaned  Interest  on  investments  January  1, 1888. 

Excess  of  market  value  of  securities  over  oost 

^A  datatttd  tehtduU  <if  the9$  iUms  wUl  aooompaniy  the  iuuai  annual  report  JU&d 

with  the  Ineurance  Department  of  the  State  qT  New  York.  

:ASH  assets,  January  1,  1883,  -  $50,800,396.82 

Appropriated  as  follows: 

L<!^jasted  losses,  due  subsequent  to  January  1,  188S $851,461.21 

teported  loises,  awatting  proof;  etc 188,970.28 

fatored  endowments,  due  and  unpaid  (claims  not  presented) 6a|800.48 

Lnnalties,  due  and  unpaid  (uncalled  for) 6,226.86 

teserved  for  re-insnranee  on  existing  policies ;  partldpating  insurance  at  4  per  cent 

Carfiale  net  preminm ;  non-partidpaang  at  6  per  cent  Carlisle  net  premium 48,174,408.78 

Reserved  for  contingent  liabilities  to  Tontine  Dividend  Fund,  January  1,1882, 

over  and  above  a  4  per  oent.  reserve  on  existing  poUdes  of  that  dass^. .  .$2,064,244.08 
Idditlon  to  the  Fund  during  1882  for  surplus  and  matured  reserves 1,109,966.00 


494,00128 
640,666.91 
894.895.19 
02,424.95 

826,000.0^-$48,918,515.11 
1,881,681.71 


)EDITCT— 

Urtomed  to  Tontine  poUcy-bolders  during  the  year  on  Matured  Tbntines. 

Salanee  of  Tontine  Fttnd  January  1, 1888 

Reserved  for  premioms  pdd  in  advance. 


$8,164,210.08 
.  1,072,887.87 


2,091372.16 
$5,782.86 


•45,851,565.08 

omSIBIJE  SUBPLUS  at  4  per  eont 4,948,841.79 

^orploa  by  Ifow  York  State  Btaadard  at  4i  per  eeat.,  esttmated  at 10,000,000.00 

From  the  undivided  snrphis  of  $4,948,841  Uie  Board  of  Trustees  has  declared  a  Rt^verdonary  dividend  to  partldpat- 
ng  poUdes  b  proportion  to  their  contribution  to  surplus,  available  oo  settiement  of  next  annual  premium. 
Dorlnflr  the  year  18,178  policies  have  been  Issued,  InsuHnflr  •41,385,580. 


Number  of  Pdidet 

in  Force, 
ran.  1,1879.. 46,006. 
ran.  1,1890.. 46.706. 
ran.  1,1881.. 48,648. 
ran.l,188«..68,927. 
Ian.  1,1888.. 60,160. 


Amouiit  at  Rbk. 


Jan.  1,1879... 
Jan.  1.1880.. 
Jan.  1,1861.. 
Jan.  1, 1882.. 
Jan.  1,1888.. 


$126,282,144. 
.  127,417.768. 
186.726.916. 
.  161,76a824. 
.  171,416,097. 


Death-dalmt  Paid. 

1878 $1,687,676. 

1879  ....  1.560.864. 

1880 1.781.721. 

1881  ....  2.018.208. 
1882^^1,9665292. 


Income  from  Inter- 
est 

1878 $1,948,665. 

1879 2,aSJ»,660. 

1880 2aU7,S89. 

1881 2,4a2.664. 

1882 2,798,018. 
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THE   NEW   TORYISM. 
Bt  hebbebt  spenceb. 

MOST  of  those  who  now  pass  as  Liberals,  are  Tories  of  a  new 
type.  This  is  a  paradox  which  I  propose  to  justify.  That  I 
may  justify  it,  I  must  first  point  out  what  the  two  political  parties 
originally  were  ;  and  I  must  then  ask  the  reader  to  bear  with  me  while 
I  remind  him  of  facts  he  is  familiar  with,  that  I  may  impress  on  him 
the  intrinsic  natures  of  Toryism  and  Liberalism  properly  so  called. 

Dating  back  to  an  earlier  period  than  their  names,  these  two  po- 
litical parties  at  first  stood  respectiyely  for  two  opposed  types  of  social 
organization,  broadly  distinguishable  as  the  militant  and  the  indus- 
trial— types  which  are  characterized,  the  one  by  the  regime  status, 
almost  universal  in  ancient  days,  and  the  other  characterized  by  the 
rigime  of  contract,  which  has  become  general  in  modem  days,  chiefly 
among  the  Western  nations,  and  especially  among  ourselves  and  the 
Americans.  If,  instead  of  using  the  word  '^  co-operation ''  in  a  limited 
sense,  we  use  it  in  its  widest  sense,  as  describing  the  combined  activi- 
ties of  citizens  under  whatever  system  of  regulation,  then  these  two 
are  definable  as  the  system  of  compulsory  co-operation  and  the  system 
of  voluntary  co-operation.  The  typical  structure  of  the  one  we  see 
in  an  army  formed  of  conscripts,  in  which  the  units  in  their  several 
grades  have  to  fulfill  commands  under  pain  of  death,  and  receive  food 
and  clothing  and  pay  arbitrarily  apportioned  ;  while  the  typical  struct- 
ure of  the  other  we  see  in  a  body  of  producers  or  distributors,  who 
severally  agree  to  specified  salaries  and  wages  in  return  for  specified 
services,  and  may  at  will,  after  due  notice,  leave  the  organization  if 
they  do  not  like  it. 

During  social  evolution  in  England,  the  distinction  between  these 
two  fundamentally-opposed  forms  of  co-operation  made  its  appearance 
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gradually ;  but  long  before  the  names  Tory  and  Whig  came  into  use, 
the  parties  were  becoming  traceable,  and  their  connections  with  mili- 
tancy and  industrialism  respectively  were  vaguely  shown.  The  truth 
is  familiar  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  habitually  by  town-popula- 
tions, formed  of  workers  and  traders  accustomed  to  co-operate  under 
contract,  that  resbtances  were  made  to  that  coercive  rule  which  char- 
acterizes co-operation  under  status.  While  conversely,  support  of  co- 
operation under  status,  arising  from,  and  adjusted  to,  chronic  warfare, 
came  from  rural  districts,  originally  peopled  by  military  chiefs  and 
their  dependents,  which  retained  the  primitive  ideas  and  traditions. 
Moreover,  this  contrast  in  political  leanings,  shown  before  Whig  and 
Tory  principles  became  clearly  distinguished,  continued  to  be  shown 
afterward.  At  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  **  while  the  villages  and 
smaller  towns  were  monopolized  by  Tories,  the  larger  cities,  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  and  the  ports  of  commerce,  formed  the  strongholds 
of  the  Whigs  ^  ;  and  that,  spite  of  exceptions,  the  like  general  relation 
still  exists,  needs  no  proving. 

Such  were  the  natures  of  the  two  parties  as  indicated  by  their  ori- 
gins. Observe,  now,  how  their  natures  were  indicated  by  their  early 
doctrines  and  deeds.  Whiggism  began  with  resistance  to  Charles  TL 
and  his  cabal,  in  their  efforts  to  re-establish  unchecked  monarchical 
power.  The  Whigs  '*  regarded  the  monarchy  as  a  civil  institution, 
established  by  the  nation  for  the  benefit  of  all  its  members "  ;  while 
with  the  Tories  **  the  monarch  was  the  delegate  of  Heaven."  And  these 
doctrines  involved  the  beliefs,  the  one  that  subjection  of  citizen  to 
ruler  was  conditional,  and  the  other  that  it  was  unconditional.  De- 
scribing Whig  and  Tory  as  conceived  at  the  end  of  the  seyenteenth 
century,  some  fifty  years  before  he  wrote  his  *^  Dissertation  on  Par- 
ties," Bolingbroke  says  : 

The  power  and  mijesly  of  the  people,  an  original  contract,  the  aathority  and 
independency  of  Parliaments,  liberty,  resistance,  exclusion,  abdication,  deposi- 
tion ;  these  were  ideas  associated,  at  that  time,  to  the  idea  of  a  Whig,  and  sop- 
posed  by  every  Whig  to  be  incommunicable,  and  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a 
Tory. 

Divine,  hereditary,  indefeasible  right,  lineal  sncoession,  passive-obedience, 
prerogative,  non-resistance,  slavery,  nay,  and  sometimes  popery  too,  were  asso- 
ciated in  many  minds  to  the  idea  of  a  Tory,  and  deemed  inooromonicable  and 
inconsistent,  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  idea  of  a  Whig  (^^  Dissertation  on 
Parties,"  p.  5). 

And  if  we  compare  these  descriptions,  we  see  that  in  the  one  party 
there  was  a  desire  to  resist  and  decrease  the  coercive  power  of  the  ruler 
over  the  subject,  and  in  the  other  party  to  maintain  or  increase  his 
coercive  power.  This  distinction  in  their  aims — a  distinction  which 
transcends  in  meaning  and  importance  all  other  political  distinctions — 
was  displayed  in  their  early  doings.  Whig  principles  were  exempli- 
fied in  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  in  the  measure  by  which  judges 
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were  made  independent  of  the  Crown  ;  in  defeat  of  the  Non-Resisting 
Test  Billy  which  proposed  for  legislators  and  ofScials  a  compulsory 
Wth,  that  they  would  in  no  case  resist  the  king  by  arms  ;  and  later, 
they  were  exemplified  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  framed  to  secure  subjects 
against  monarchical  aggressions.  These  acts  had  the  same  intrinsic 
nature.  The  principle  of  compulsory  co-operation  throughout  social 
life  was  weakened  by  them,  and  the  principle  of  voluntary  co-opera- 
tion strengthened.  That  at  a  subsequent  period  the  policy  of  the 
party  had  the  same  general  tendency  is  well  shown  by  a  remark  of 
Mr.  Green  concerning  the  period  of  Whig  power  after  the  death  of 
Anne : 

Before  the  fifty  years  of  thdr  rule  had  passed,  Englishmen  had  forgotten 
that  it  was  possible  to  persecute  for  differences  of  religioo,  or  to  pot  down  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  or  to  tamper  with  the  administration  of  Justice,  or  to  rale 
without  a  Parliament  (Green,  705). 

And  now,  passing  oyer  the  war-period  which  closed  the  last  cen- 
tury and  began  this,  during  which  the  extension  of  individual  freedom 
preyiously  gained  was  lost,  and  the  retrograde  movement  toward  the 
social  type  proper  to  militancy  was  shown  by  all  kinds  of  coercive 
measures,  from  those  which  took  by  force  the  persons  and  property 
of  citizens  for  war  purposes  to  those  which  suppressed  public  meetings 
and  sought  to  gag  the  press,  let  us  recall  the  general  characters  of 
those  changes  effected  by  Whigs,  or  Liberals,  after  the  re-establishment 
of  peace  permitted  revival  of  the  industrialism  rigime^  and  return  to 
its  appropriate  type  of  structure.  Under  growing  Whig  influence 
there  came  repeal  of  the  laws  which  forbade  combination  among 
artisans  as  well  as  of  those  which  interfered  with  their  freedom  of 
traveling.  There  was  the  measure  by  which,  under  Whig  pressure. 
Dissenters  were  allowed  to  believe  as  they  pleased  without  suffering 
certain  civil  penalties  ;  and  there  was  the  Whig  measure,  carried  by 
Tories  from  compulsion,  which  enabled  Catholics  te  profess  their  re- 
ligion without  losing  part  of  their  civil  freedom.  The  area  of  liberty 
was  extended  by  acts  which  forbade  the  buying  of  negroes  and  the 
holding  them  in  bondage.  The  political  serfdom  of  the  unrepresented 
was  narrowed  in  area,  both  by  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  Municipal 
Reform  Bill ;  so  that,  both  generally  and  locally,  the  many  were  less 
under  the  coercion  of  a  few.  Later  came  diminution  and  removal  of 
restraints  on  the  buying  of  foreign  commodities  and  the  employment 
of  foreign  vessels  ;  ^nd  later  still  the  removal  of  those  burdens  on  the 
pYess,  which  were  originally  imposed  to  hinder  the  diffusion  of  opinion. 
And  of  all  these  changes  it  is  unquestionable  that,  whether  made  or 
not  by  Liberals  themselves,  they  were  made  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  professed  and  urged  by  Liberals. 

But  why  do  I  enumerate  facts  so  well  known  to  all  ?  Simply  be- 
cause, as  intimated  at  the  outset,  it  seems  needful  to  remind  every- 
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body  what  Liberalism  was  in  the  past,  that  they  may  peroeiye  its 
unlikeness  to  the  so-called  Liberalism  of  the  present.  It  would  be 
inexcusable  to  name  these  various  measures  for  the  purpose  of  point- 
ing out  the  character  common  to  them,  were  it  not  that  in  our  day 
men  have  forgotten  their  common  character.  They  do  not  remember 
that  in  one  or  other  way  all  these  truly  Liberal  changes  diminished 
compulsory  co-operation  throughout  social  life  and  increased  voluntary 
co-operation.  They  have  forgotten  that,  in  one  direction  or  other, 
they  diminished  the  range  of  governmental  authority,  and  increased 
the  area  within  which  each  citizen  may  act  unchecked.  They  have 
lost  sight  of  the  truth  that  in  past  times  Liberalism  habitually  stood 
for  individual  freedom  veraua  state  coercion. 

And  now  comes  the  inquiry,  How  is  it  that  Liberals  have  lost 
sight  of  thb  ?  How  is  it  that  Liberalism,  getting  more  and  more  into 
power,  has  grown  more  and  more  coercive  in  its  legislation  ?  How  is 
it  that,  either  directly  through  its  own  majorities  or  indirectly  through 
aid  given  in  such  cases  to  the  majorities  of  its  opponents^  Liberalism 
has,  to  an  increasing  extent,  adopted  the  policy  of  dictating  the  actions 
of  citizens,  and,  by  consequence,  diminishing  the  range  throughout 
which  their  actions  remain  free  ?  How  are  we  to  explain  this  spread- 
ing confusion  of  thought  which  has  led  it,  in  pursuit  of  what  appears 
to  be  public  good,  to  invert  the  method  by  which  in  earlier  days  it 
achieved  public  good  ? 

Unaccountable  as  at  first  sight  this  unconscious  change  of  policy 
seems,  we  shall  find  that  it  has  arisen  quite  naturally.  Given  the  un- 
analytical  thought  ordinarily  brought  to  bear  en  political  matters,  and 
under  existing  conditions,  nothing  else  was  to  be  expected.  To  make 
this  clear,  some  parenthetic  explanations  are  needful 

From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  creatures,  intelligence  progresses  by 
acts  of  discriminations  ;  and  it  continues  so  to  progress  among  men, 
from  the  most  ignorant  to  the  most  cultured.  To  class  rightly — to 
put  in  the  same  group  things  which  are  of  essentially  the  same  natures, 
and  in  other  groups  things  of  natures  essentially  different— is  the  fun- 
damental condition  to  right  guidance  of  actions.  Beginning  with  rudi- 
mentary vision,  which  gives  warning  that  some  large  opaque  body  is 
passing  near  (just  as  closed  eyes  turned  to  the  window,  perceiving  the 
shade  caused  by  a  hand  put  before  them,  tell  us  of  something  moving 
in  front),  the  advance  is  to  developed  vision,  which,  by  exactly-appre- 
ciated combinations  of  forms,  colors,  and  motions,  identifies  objects  at 
great  distances  as  prey  or  enemies  of  this  or  that  kind,  and  so  makes 
possible  adjustments  of  conduct  for  securing  food  or  evading  death. 
That  progressing  perception  of  differences  and  consequent  greater  cor- 
rectness of  classing  constitutes  under  one  of  its  chief  aspects  the  de- 
velopment of  mind,  is  equally  seen  when  we  pass  from  the  relatively 
simple  physical  vision  to  the  relatively  complex  intellectual  vision — 
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the  yision  through  the  agency  of  which  things  previously  grouped  by 
certain  external  resemblances  or  by  certain  extrinsic  circumstances 
come  to  be  more  truly  grouped  in  conformity  with  their  intrinsic 
structures  or  natures.  Undeveloped  intellectual  vision  is  just  as  indis- 
criminating  and  erroneous  in  its  classings  as  undeveloped  physical  vis- 
ion. Instance  the  early  arrangement  of  plants  under  the  heads  trees, 
shrubsy  and  herbs :  size,  the  most  conspicuous  trait,  being  the  ground 
of  distinction,  and  the  assemblages  formed  being  such  as  united  many 
plants  extremely  unlike  in  their  natures,  and  separated  others  that  are 
near  akin.  Or  still  better,  take  the  popular  classification  which  puts 
together  under  the  same  general  name  fish  and  shell-fish,  and  under 
the  sub-name,  shell-fish,  puts  together  crustaceans  and  mollusks ;  nay, 
which  goes  further,  and  regards  as  fish  the  cetacean  mammals.  Partly 
because  of  the  likeness  in  their  modes  of  life  as  inhabiting  the  water, 
and  partly  because  of  some  general  resemblance  in  their  tastes,  creat- 
ures that  are  in  their  essential  natures  far  more  widely  separated  than 
a  fish  is  from  a  bird,  are  grouped  under  the  same  class  and  under  the 
same  sub-class. 

Now,  the  general  truth  thus  exemplified  holds  throughout  those 
higher  ranges  of  intellectual  vision  concerned  with  things  not  present- 
able to  the  senses,  and,  among  others,  such  things  as  political  institu- 
tions and  political  measures.  For  among  these,  too,  we  shall  find  that 
the  results  of  inadequate  intellectual  faculty,  or  inadequate  culture  of 
it,  or  both,  are  erroneous  classings  and  consequent  erroneous  conclu- 
sions. Indeed,  the  liability  to  error  is  here  much  greater,  since  the 
things  with  which  the  intellect  is  concerned  do  not  admit  of  examina- 
tion in  the  same  easy  way.  Tou  can  not  touch  or  see  a  political  insti- 
tution :  it  can  be  known  only  by  an  effort  of  constructive  imagination. 
Neither  can  you  apprehend  by  physical  perception  a  political  measure : 
this  still  more  requires  a  process  of  mental  representation  by  which  its 
elements  are  put  together  in  thought,  and  the  essential  nature  of  the 
combination  conceived.  Here,  therefore,  still  more  than  in  the  cases 
above  named,  defective  intellectual  vision  is  shown  in  grouping  by 
external  characters  or  extrinsic  circumstances.  How  institutions  are 
wrongly  classed  from  this  cause,  we  see  in  the  common  notion  that 
the  Roman  Republic  was  a  popular  form  of  government.  Look  into 
the  early  ideas  of  the  French  revolutionists  who  aimed  at  an  ideal  state 
of  freedom,  and  you  find  that  the  institutions  and  doings  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  their  models  ;  and  even  now  an  historian  might  be  named 
who  instances  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Republic  as  showing  us 
what  popular  government  leads  to.  Tet  the  resemblance  between  the 
institutions  of  the  Romans  and  free  institutions  properly  so  called  was 
less  than  that  between  a  shark  and  a  porpoise — a  resemblance  of  gen- 
eral external  form  accompanying  widely  different  internal  structures. 
For  the  Roman  Gk>vemment  was  that  of  a  small  oligarchy  within  a 
larger  oligarchy,  the  members  of  each  being  unchecked  autocrats.    A 
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society  in  which  the  only  men  who  had  political  power,  and  were  in  a 
qualified  sense  free,  were  so  many  petty  despots,  holding  not  only 
slaves  and  dependents  bat  even  children  in  the  same  absolute  bondage 
as  they  held  their  cattle,  b,  in  its  intrinsic  nature,  more  nearly  allied 
to  an  ordinary  despotism  than  it  is  to  a  society  of  citizens  politicaOy 
equaL 

Passing  now  to  our  special  question,  we  may  understand  the  kind 
of  confusion  in  which  Liberalism  has  lost  itself,  and  the  orig^  of 
those  mistaken  dassings  of  political  measures  which  have  misled  it — 
dassings,  as  we  shall  see,  by  conspicuous  external  traits  instead  of 
by  internal  natures.  For  what,  in  the  popular  apprehension  and  in 
the  apprehension  of  those  who  effected  them,  were  the  changes  made 
by  Liberals  in  the  past  ?  They  were  abolitions  of  grievances  suffered 
by  the  people,  or  by  portions  of  them  :  this  was  the  common  trait  of 
them  which  most  impressed  itself  on  men's  minds.  They  were  miti- 
gations of  evils  which  had  directly  or  indirectly  been  felt  by  large 
classes  of  citieens,  as  causes  of  misery  or  as  hindrances  to  happiness. 
And  since  in  the  minds  of  most  a  rectified  evil  is  equivalent  to  an 
achieved  good,  these  measures  came  to  be  thought  of  as  so  many  posi- 
tive benefits  ;  and  the  welfare  of  the  many  came  to  be  conceived  alike 
by  Liberal  statesmen  and  Liberal  voters  as  the  aim  of  Liberalism. 
Hence  the  confusion.  The  gaining  of  a  popular  good  being  the  ex- 
ternal conspicuous  trait  common  to  Liberal  measures  in  earlier  days 
(then  in  each  case  gained  by  a  relaxation  of  restraints),  it  has  hap- 
pened that  popular  good  has  come  to  be  sought  by  Liberals,  not  as  an 
end  to  be  indirectly  gained  by  such  relaxations,  but  as  the  end  to  be 
directly  gained.  And,  seeking  to  gain  it  directly,  they  have  used  meth- 
ods intrinsically  opposed  to  those  originally  used. 

And  now,  having  seen  how  thb  reversal  of  policy  has  arisen  (or  par^ 
tial  reversal,  I  should  say,  for  the  recent  Burials  Act,  and  the  efforts  to 
remove  all  remaining  religious  inequalities,  show  continuance  of  the 
original  policy  in  certain  directions),  let  us  proceed  to  contemplate  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried  during  recent  times,  and  the  still 
greater  extent  to  which  the  future  will  see  it  carried  if  current  ideas 
and  feelings  continue  to  predominate. 

Before  proceeding,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  no  reflections  are 
intended  on  the  motives  which  have  prompted  one  after  another  of 
these  various  restraints  and  dictations.  These  motives  were  doubtless 
in  nearly  all  cases  good.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  restrictions, 
placed  by  an  act  of  1870  on  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
in  Turkey-red  dye-works,  were,  in  intention,  no  less  philanthropic  than 
tiiose  of  Edward  VI,  which  prescribed  the  minimum  time  for  which  a 
journeyman  should  be  retained.  Without  question,  the  Seed  Supply 
(Ireland)  Act  of  1880,  which  empowered  guardians  to  buy  seed  for 
poor  tenants,  and  then  to  see  it  properly  planted,  was  moved  by  a  de- 
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sire  for  public  welfare  no  less  great  than  that  which  in  1583  prescribed 
the  number  of  sheep  a  tenant  might  keep,  or  that  of  1597,  which  com- 
manded that  decayed  houses  of  husbandry  should  be  rebuilt  Nobody 
will  dispute  that  the  various  measures  of  late  years  taken  for  restrict- 
ing the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  have  been  taken  as  much  with  a 
view  to  public  morals  as  were  the  measures  taken  of  old  for  checking 
the  eyils  of  luxury,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
diet  as  well  as  dress  was  restricted.  Every  one  must  see  that  the  edicts 
issued  by  Henry  YUI,  to  prevent  the  lower  classes  from  playing  dice^ 
cards,  bowls,  etc.,  were  not  more  prompted  by  desire  for  popular  wel- 
fare than  were  the  acts  passed  of  late  to  check  gambling. 

Further,  it  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  these  modem  interferences,  which  Conservatives  and  Liberals  vie 
with  one  another  in  multiplying,  any  more  than  the  wisdom  of  those 
ancient  ones  which  they  in  many  cases  resemble.  We  will  not  here 
consider  whether  the  plans  of  late  adopted  for  preserving  the  lives  of 
sailors  are  or  are  not  more  judicious  than  that  sweeping  Scotch  measure 
which,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  prohibited  vessels  from 
sailing  during  the  winter.  For  the  present,  it  shall  remain  an  open 
question  whether  there  b  a  better  warrant  for  giving  the  police  pow- 
ers to  search  certain  provision-dealers'  premises  for  unfit  food  than 
there  was  for  the  law  of  Edward  m,  under  which  innkeepers  at  sea- 
ports were  sworn  to  search  their  guests  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
money  or  plate.  We  will  assume  that  there  is  no  less  wisdom  in  that 
clause  of  the  Canal-boat  Act,  which  forbids  an  owner  to  gratuitously 
board  the  children  of  the  boatmen,  than  there  was  in  the  Spitalfields 
Acts^  which  up  to  1824,  for  the  benefit  of  the  aritsans,  forbade  the 
manufacturers  to  fix  their  factories  more  than  ten  miles  from  the 
Boyal  Exchange. 

We  exclude,  then,  these  questions  of  philanthropic  motive  and  wise 
judgment,  taking  both  of  them  for  granted,  and  have  here  to  con- 
cern ourselves  solely  with  the  compulsory  nature  of  the  measures 
which,  for  good  or  evil,  as  the  case  may  be,  have  been  put  in  force 
during  periods  of  Liberal  ascendency. 

To  bring  the  illustrations  within  compass,  let  us  commence  with 
1860,  under  the  second  administration  of  Lord  Palmerston.  In  that 
year,  the  restrictions  of  the  Factory  Act  were  extended  to  bleaching 
and  dyeing  works  ;  authority  was  given  to  provide  analysts  to  be  paid 
out  of  local  rates  ;  there  was  an  act  providing  for  inspection  of  gas- 
works, as  well  as  for  fixing  quality  and  limits  of  price  ;  there  was  the 
act  which,  in  addition  to  further  mine-inspection,  made  it  penal  to 
employ  boys  under  twelve  unable  to  read  and  write ;  and  there  were 
further  provisions  for  cheap  locomotion  on  railways.  In  1861  oc- 
curred an  extension  of  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act 
to  lace-works  ;  power  was  given  to  poor-law  guardians,  etc.,  to  enforce 
vaccination ;  local  boards  were  authorized  to  make  improvements  in 
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private  property^  and  charge  to  the  owner ;  and  certain  locally-formed 
bodies  had  given  them  power  of  taxing  the  locality  for  roral  drainage 
and  irrigation  works^  and  for  supplying  water  to  cattle*  In  1862  an 
act  was  passed  for  restricting  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
in  open-air  bleaching,  and  an  act  for  making  illegal  a  coal-mine  with 
a  single  shaf t,  or  with  shafts  separated  by  less  than  a  specified  space. 
In  1863  came  the  extension  of  compulsory  vaccination  to  Scotland, 
and  also  to  Ireland  ;  there  came  the  empowering  of  certain  boards  to 
take  from  rate-payers  money  to  employ  and  pay  those  out  of  work ; 
thercv  came  the  empowering  of  town  authorities  to  take  possession  of 
neglected  ornamental  spaces,  and  rate  the  inhabitants  for  their  sup- 
port ;  and  there  came  the  Bakehouses  Regulation  Act,  which,  besides 
specifying  minimum  age  of  employes  occupied  between  certain  hours, 
prescribed  periodical  lime-washing,  three  coats  of  paint  when  painted, 
and  washing  with  hot  water  and  soap  at  least  once  in  six  months. 
Of  compulsory  legislation  dating  from  1864,  may  be  named  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Factory  Act  to  various  additional  trades,  including  regula- 
tions for  cleansing  and  ventilation,  and  specifying  of  certain  employ^ 
in  match-works  that  they  might  not  take  meals  on  the  premises  except 
in  the  wood-cutting  places.  Also  there  were  passed  the  Chimney- 
sweepers Act,  the  act  for  further  regulating  public-house  closing,  the 
act  for  compulsory  testing  of  cables  and  anchors,  and  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act,  which  last  gave  the  police,  in  specified  places,  powers 
which,  in  respect  of  certain  classes  of  women,  abolished  sundry  of 
those  safeguards  to  individual  freedom  established  in  past  times.  The 
year  1865  witnessed  further  provision  for  the  reception  and  temporary 
relief  of  wanderers  at  the  cost  of  rate-payers  ;  and  another  public-house 
closing  act  containing  sixty-four  amendments.  Then,  under  the  min- 
istry of  Lord  John  Russell,  in  1866,  have  to  be  named  an  act  to 
regulate  cattle-sheds,  etc.,  in  Scotland,  giving  local  authorities  power 
to  inspect  sanitary  condition,  and  fix  number  of  cattle  ;  an  act  forcing 
hop-growers  to  label  their  bags  with  the  year  and  place  of  growth,  and 
the  true  weight,  and  giving  police  power  of  inspection;  an  act  to 
facilitate  the  building  of  lodging-houses  in  Ireland,  and  providing  for 
regulation  of  the  inmates  ;  a  Public  Health  Act,  under  which  there  is 
registration  of  lodging-houses  and  limitation  of  occupants,  with  in- 
spection and  directions  for  lime-washing,  etc. ;  and  a  Public  Libraries 
Act,  giving  local  powers  by  which  a  majority  can  tax  a  minority  for 
their  books. 

Passing  now  to  the  legislation  under  the  first  ministry  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, we  have,  in  1870,  the  establbhment  of  state-telegraphy,  with 
the  accompanying  interdict  on  telegraphing  by  any  other  agency  ;  we 
have  inspection,  not  only  of  endowed  schools  but  of  registered  private 
schools,  and  dismissal,  without  appeal,  of  teachers  and  ofScials  not  ap- 
proved ;  we  have  a  law  authorizing  the  Board  of  Public  Works  to  give 
compensation  for  landlord's  improvements ;  we  have  the  act  which 
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enables  the  Ednoation  Department  to  provide  school-boardSy  parohase 
sites  for  schools,  provide  free  schools  supported  by  local  rates,  and 
enabling  school-boards  to  pay  a  child's  fees,  to  compel  parents  to  send 
their  children,  etc.,  etc. ;  we  have  a  farther  Factories  and  Workshops 
Act,  making,  among  other  restrictions,  some  on  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  fruit-preserying  and  fish-cnring  works.  In 
1871  we  meet  with  an  amended  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  directing 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  record  the  draught  of  sea-going  ves- 
sels leaving  port ;  there  is  another  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  mak- 
ing farther  restrictions  ;  there  is  a  Peddlers'  Act,  inflicting  penalties 
for  hawking  without  a  certificate,  and  limiting  the  police-district  with- 
in which  the  certificate  holds,  as  well  as  giving  Uie  police  power  to 
search  peddlers'  packs  ;  and  there  are  farther  measures  for  enforcing 
vaccination.  The  year  1872  had,  among  other  acts,  one  which  makes 
it  illegal  to  take  for  hire  more  than  one  child  to  nurse,  unless  in  a 
house  registered  by  authorities,  who  prescribe  the  number  of  infants 
to  be  received  ;  it  had  a  Licensing  Act,  interdicting  sale  of  spirits  to 
those  under  sixteen ;  and  it  had  another  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  estab- 
lishing an  annual  survey  of  passenger-vessels,  as  well  as  an  interdict 
against  pilots  who  are  not  licensed.  Then,  in  1875,  was  passed  the 
Agricultural  Children's  Act,  which  made  it  illegal  for  a  farmer  to  em- 
ploy a  child  who  has  no  certificate  of  elementary  education  ;  and  there 
was  passed  a  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  requiring,  on  each  vessel,  a  scale 
showing  draught,  requiring  examination  of  officers,  and  prescribing  the 
number  of  boats  and  life-preservers.  Turn  now  to  Liberal  law-making 
under  the  present  ministry.  We  have,  in  1880,  a  law  which  forbids 
conditional  advance-notes  in  payment  of  sailors'  wages ;  and  also  a  law 
which  dictates  certain  arrangements  for  the  safe  carriage  of  grain-car- 
goes. In  1881  comes  legislation  to  prevent  trawling  over  clam-beds 
and  bait-beds,  and  an  interdict  making  it  impossible  to  buy  a  glass  of 
beer  on  Sunday  in  Wales.  In  1882  corn-factors  were  required,  under 
a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds,  to  furnish  for  publication  a  weekly  return 
of  their  transactions  ;  municipal  bodies  were  enabled  to  levy  rates  for 
electric  lighting ;  further  exactions  from  rate-payers  were  authorized 
for  facilitating  more  accessible  baths  and  wash-houses ;  and  local  au- 
thorities were  empowered  to  make  by-laws  for  securing  the  decent 
lodging  of  persons  engaged  in  hop-picking,  or  picking  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. Then,  finally,  of  such  legislation  during  the  last  session  may 
be  named  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  which,  partly  by  taxing  the  nation  to 
the  extent  of  £400,000  a  year  (in  the  shape  of  relinquished  passenger 
duty),  and  partly  at  the  cost  of  railway-proprietors,  still  further  cheap- 
ens traveling  for  workmen  :  the  Board  of  Trade,  through  the  Railway 
Commissioners,  being  empowered  to  insure  sufficiently  good  and  fre- 
quent accommodation.  Again,  there  is  the  act  which,  under  penalty 
of  ten  pounds  for  disobedience,  forbids  the  payment  of  wages  to  work- 
men at  or  within  public-houses  ;  there  is  another  Factory  and  Work- 
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shops  Act,  commanding  inspection  of  white-lead  works  and  bake- 
houses, regulating  times  of  employment  in  both,  and  prescribing  in 
detail  some  constructions  for  the  last,  which  are  to  be  kept  in  a  con- 
dition satisfactory  to  the  inspectors. 

But  we  are  far  from  forming  an  adequate  conception  if  we  look 
only  at  the  compulsory  legislation  which  has  actually  been  established 
of  late  years.  We  must  look  also  at  that  which  is  advocated,  and 
which  threatens  to  be  far  more  sweeping  in  range  and  stringent  in 
character.  We  have  lately  had  a  cabinet  minister,  one  of  the  most 
advanced  Liberals,  so  called,  who  pooh-poohs  the  plans  of  the  late  Got- 
emment  for  improving  industrial  dwellings  as  so  much  '^  tinkering  ^  ; 
and  contends  for  effectual  coercion  to  be  exercised  over  owners  of 
small  houses,  over  land-owners,  and  over  rate-payers.  Here  is  another 
cabinet  minister  who,  addressing  his  constituents,  speaks  slightingly  of 
the  doings  of  philanthropic  societies  and  religious  bodies  to  help  the 
poor,  and  (apparently  ignoring  the  Poor  Law)  says  that  '^  the  whole  of 
the  people  of  this  country  ought  to  look  upon  this  work  as  being  their 
own  work "  ;  that  is  to  say,  some  wholesale  government  measure  is 
called  for.  Here,  again,  is  a  radical  member  of  Parliament,  who  leads 
a  large  and  powerful  body,  aiming,  with  annually-increasing  promise 
of  success,  to  enforce  sobriety  by  giving  to  local  majorities  power  to 
prevent  freedom  of  exchange  in  respect  of  certain  commodities.  There 
is  a  rising  demand,  too,  that  education  shall  be  made  gratis  for  all :  the 
payment  of  school-fees  is  beginning  to  be  denounced  as  a  wrong — the 
state  must  take  the  whole  burden.  Moreover,  it  is  proposed  by  many 
that  the  state,  regarded  as  an  undoubtedly  competent  judge  of  whi^ 
constitutes  good  education  for  the  poor,  shall  undertake  also  to  pre- 
scribe good  education  for  the  middle  classes — shall  stamp  the  children 
of  these,  too,  after  a  state  pattern,  concerning  the  goodness  of  which 
they  have  no  more  doubt  than  the  Chinese  had  when  they  fixed  theirs. 
Then  there  is  the  '^endowment  of  research,"  of  late  energetically  urged. 
Already  the  Grovemment  gives  every  year  the  sum  of  many  thousand 
pounds  for  this  purpose,  to  be  distributed  through  the  Royal  Society ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  those  who  have  much  interest  in  resisting,  the 
pressure  of  the  interested,  backed  by  those  they  easily  persuade,  may 
by-and-by  establish  that  paid  '*  priesthood  of  science  "  long  ago  advo- 
cated by  Sir  David  Brewster.  Once  more,  plausible  proposals  are  made 
that  there  should  be  organized  a  system  of  compulsory  insurance,  by 
which  men  during  their  early  lives  shall  be  forced  to  provide  for  the 
time  when  they  will  be  incapacitated. 

Nor  does  enumeration  of  these  further  measures  of  coercive  rule, 
looming  upon  us  near  at  hand  or  in  the  distance,  complete  the  ac- 
count. Nothing  more  than  cursory  allusion  has  yet  been  made  to  that 
accompanying  compulsion  which  takes  the  form  of  increased  taxation, 
general  and  local.  Partly  for  defraying  the  costs  of  carrying  out 
those  ever-multiplying  coercive  measures,  each  of  which  requires  an 
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additional  staff  of  officers,  and  partly  to  meet  the  outlay  for  new  pub- 
lic institutions,  such  as  board-schools,  free  libraries,  public  museums, 
baths  and  wash-houses,  recreation-grounds,  etc.,  local  rates  are  year 
after  year  increased,  as  the  general  taxation  is  increased  by  grants  to 
tbe  departments  of  science  and  art,  etc.  Every  one  of  these  involves 
farther  coercion — ^restricts  still  more  the  free  action  of  the  citizen. 
For  the  implied  address  accompanying  every  additional  exaction  is : 
^  Hitherto  you  have  been  free  to  spend  this  portion  of  your  earnings 
in  any  way  which  pleased  you ;  hereafter  you  shall  not  so  spend  it, 
but  we  will  spend  it  for  the  general  benefit."  Thus,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  in  most  cases  both  at  once,  the  citizen  is,  at  each 
farther  stage  in  the  growth  of  this  compulsory  legislation,  deprived 
in  one  or  other  way  of  some  liberty  which  he  previously  bad. 

Such,  then,  are  the  doings  of  the  party  which  claims  the  name  of 
Liberal,  and  which  calls  itself  Liberal  as  being  the  advocate  of  ex- 
tended freedom. 

I  doubt  not  that  many  a  so-called  Liberal  will  have  read  the  pre- 
ceding section  with  impatience,  wanting,  as  he  does,  to  point  out  an 
immense  oversight  which  he  thinks  destroys  the  validity  of  the  argu- 
ment. '^  You  forget,"  he  wishes  to  say,  'Hhe  fundamental  difference 
between  the  power  which,  in  the  past,  established  those  restraints  that 
Liberalism  abolished,  and  the  power  which,  in  the  present,  establishes 
tbe  restraints  you  call  anti-LiberaL  You  forget  that  the  one  was  an 
irresponsible  power,  while  the  other  is  a  responsible  power.  You  for- 
get that,  if  by  the  recent  legislation  of  Liberals  people  are  variously 
regulated,  the  body  which  regulates  them  is  of  their  own  creating, 
and  has  their  warrant  for  its  acts." 

My  answer  is,  that  I  have  not  forgotten  this  difference,  but  am 
prepared  to  contend  that  the  difference  is  in  large  measure  irrelevant 
to  the  issue. 

Li  Uie  first  place,  the  real  issue  is  whether  the  lives  of  citizens  are 
more  interfered  with  than  they  were ;  not  the  nature  of  the  agency 
which  interferes  with  them.  Take  a  simpler  case.  A  member  of  a 
trades-union  has  joined  others  in  establishing  an  organization  of  a 
purely  representative  character.  By  it  he  is  compelled  to  turn  out 
if  a  majority  so  decide ;  he  is  forbidden  to  accept  work  save  under 
the  conditions  they  dictate ;  he  is  prevented  from  profiting  by  his 
superior  ability  or  energy  to  the  extent  he  might  do  were  it  not  for 
their  interdict.  And  he  can  not  disobey  without  abandoning  those 
pecuniary  benefits  of  the  organization  for  which  he  has  subscribed, 
and  bringing  on  himself  the  persecution,  and  perhaps  violence,  of  his 
fellows.  Is  he  any  the  less  coerced  because  the  body  coercing  him 
is  one  which  he  had  an  equal  voice  with  tbe  rest  in  forming  ? 

Li  the  second  place,  if  it  be  objected  that  tbe  analogy  is  faulty, 
since  the  governing  body  of  a  nation,  to  which,  as  protector  of  the 
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national  life  and  interests,  all  most  submit  under  penalty  of  social 
disorganization,  has  a  far  higher  authority  oyer  citizens  than  the  gor- 
emment  of  any  priyate  organization  can  haye  oyer  its  members  ;  then 
the  reply  is  that,  granting  the  difference,  the  answer  made  continaes 
yalid*  If  men  use  their  liberty  in  such  a  way  as  to  surrender  their 
liberty,  are  they  thereafter  any  the  less  slayes  ?  If  people  by  a  p^ 
biscUe  elect  a  man  despot  oyer  them,  do  they  remain  free  because  the 
despotism  was  of  their  own  making?  Are  the  coerciye  edicts  issiied 
by  him  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate  because  they  are  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  their  own  yotes  ?  As  well  might  it  be  argued  that  the 
sayage  who  breaks  a  spear  in  another's  presence  that  he  may  so  be- 
come bondsman  to  him,  still  retains  his  liberty  because  he  freely  chose 
his  master. 

Finally,  if  any — ^not  without  marks  of  irritation,  as  I  can  imagine — 
protest  against  this  reasoning,  and  say  that  there  is  no  true  parallelism 
between  the  relation  of  people  to  goyemment  where  an  irre9pon8ible 
single  ruler  has  been  permanently  elected,  and  the  relation  where  a 
responsible  representatiye  body  is  maintained,  and  from  time  to  time 
re-elected,  then  there  comes  the  ultimate  reply — an  altogether  hetero- 
dox reply — ^by  which  most  will  be  greatly  astonbhed  This  reply  is, 
that  these  multitudinous  restraining  acts  are  not  defensible  on  the 
ground  that  they  proceed  from  a  popularly  chosen  body ;  for  that  the 
authority  of  a  popularly  chosen  body  is  no  more  to  be  regarded  as  an 
unlimited  authority  than  the  authority  of  a  monarch ;  and  that  as  true 
Liberalism  in  the  past  disputed  the  assumption  of  a  monarch's  unlim- 
ited authority,  so  true  Liberalism  in  the  present  will  dispute  the  as- 
sumption of  unlimited  parliamentary  authority.  Of  this,  howeyer, 
more  anon.    Here  I  merely  indicate  it  as  an  ultimate  answer. 

Meanwhile  it  suffices  to  point  out  that  until  recently,  just  as  of  old, 
true  Liberalism  was  shown  by  its  acts  to  be  moying  toward  the  theory 
of  a  limited  parliamentary  authority.  All  these  abolitions  of  the  re- 
straints oyer  religious  beliefs  and  obseryances,  oyer  exchange  and  tran- 
sit, oyer  trade  combinations  and  the  trayeling  of  artisans,  oyer  the 
publication  of  opinions,  theological  or  political,  etc.,  etc.,  were  tacit 
recognitions  of  the  propriety  for  limitation.  In  the  same  way  Uiat  the 
final  abandonment  of  sumptuary  laws,  of  laws  forbidding  this  or  that 
kind  of  amusement,  of  laws  dictating  modes  of  farming,  and  many 
others  of  like  meddling  nature,  which  took  place  in  early  days,  was  an 
implied  admission  that  the  state  ought  not  to  interfere  in  such  mat- 
ters ;  so  were  those  remoyals  of  hindrances  to  indiyidual  actiyities  of 
one  or  other  kind,  which  the  Liberalism  of  the  last  generation  effected, 
practical  confessions  that  in  these  directions,  too,  the  sphere  of  goyem- 
mental  action  should  be  narrowed.  And  this  recognition  of  the  pro- 
priety of  narrowing  goyemmental  action  was  a  preparation  for  nar- 
rowing it  in  theory.  One  of  the  most  familiar  political  truths  is  that, 
in  the  course  of  social  eyolution,  usage  precedes  law,  and  that,  when 
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usage  has  beoome  well  establishedy  it  becomes  law  by  receiving  au- 
thoritatiye  recognition  and  defined  f omu  Manifestly,  then.  Liberalism 
in  the  past,  by  its  practice  of  limitation,  was  preparing  the  way  for  the 
principle  of  limitation. 

But,  returning  from  these  more  general  considerations  to  the  special 
question,  I  emphasize  the  reply  that  the  liberty  which  a  citizen  enjoys 
is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  nature  of  the  governmental  machinery 
he  lives  under,  whether  representative  or  other,  but  by  the  number 
and  degree  of  the  restraints  it  imposes  on  him  ;  and  that,  whether  this 
machinery  is  or  is  not  one  which  he  has  shared  in  making,  its  actions 
are  not  of  the  kind  proper  to  Liberalism  if  they  increase  such  restraints 
beyond  those  which  are  needful  for  preventing  him  from  directly  or 
indirectly  aggressing  on  his  fellows — ^needful,  that  is,  for  maintaining 
the  liberties  of  hb  fellows  against  his  invasions  of  them ;  restraints 
which  are,  therefore,  to  be  distinguished  as  negatively  coercive,  not 
positively  coercive. 

I  doubt  not,  however,  that  the  Liberal,  and  still  more  the  sub- 
species Radical,  who  more  than  any  other  in  these  latter  days  seems 
under  the  impression  that  so  long  as  he  has  a  good  end  in  view  he  is  . 
warranted  in  exercising  over  men  all  the  coercion  he  is  able,  will  con- 
tinue to  protest.  Knowing  that  his  aim  is  popular  benefit  of  some 
kind,  to  be  achieved  in  some  way,  and  believing  that  the  Tory  is,  con- 
trariwise, prompted  by  class-interest  and  the  desire  to  maintain  class- 
power,  he  will  regard  it  as  palpably  absurd  to  group  him  as  one  of 
the  same  genus — will  scorn,  as  mere  chop-logic,  the  reasoning  used  to 
prove  this. 

Perhaps  an  analogy  will  help  him  to  see  its  validity.  If,  away  in 
the  far  East,  where  personal  government  is  the  only  form  of  govern- 
ment known,  he  heard  from  the  inhabitants  the  account  of  a  struggle 
by  which  they  had  deposed  a  cruel  and  vicious  despot,  and  put  in 
his  place  one  whose  acts  proved  his  desire  for  their  welfare — ^if ,  after 
listening  to  their  self-gratulations,  he  told  them  that  they  had  not  es- 
sentially changed  the  nature  of  their  government,  he  would  greatly 
astonish  them  ;  and  probably  he  would  have  difficulty  in  making  them 
understand  that  the  substitution  of  a  benevolent  despot  for  a  malevo- 
lent despot  still  left  the  government  a  despotism.  Similarly  with  Tory- 
ism as  rightly  conceived.  Standing  as  it  does  for  coercion  by  the 
state  versus  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  Toryism  remains  Toryism, 
whether  it  extends  this  coercion  for  selfish  or  unselfish  reasons.  As 
certainly  as  the  despot  remains  a  despot,  whether  his  motives  are  good 
or  bad,  so  certainly  does  the  Tory  remain  a  Tory,  whether  he  has 
egoistic  or  altruistic  motives  for  using  state-power  to  restrict  indi- 
vidual liberty,  beyond  the  degree  required  for  maintaining  the  liber- 
ties of  other  individuals.  The  altrubtic  Tory  as  well  as  the  egoistic 
Tory  belongs  to  the  genus  Tory,  though  he  forms  a  new  species  of  the 
genus.  And  both  stand  in  distinct  contrast  with  the  Liberal  as  defined 
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in  the  days  when  Liberals  were  rightly  so  calledi  and  when  the  defini- 
tion was,  '*  one  who  advocates  greater  freedom  from  restraint,  espe- 
cially in  political  institutions." 

Thus,  then,  is  justified  the  paradox  I  set  out  with.  As  we  hsTe 
seen,  Toryism  and  Liberalism  originally  emerged,  the  one  from  mili- 
tancy, and  the  other  from  industrialism.  The  one  stood  for  the  rigime 
of  status,  and  the  other  for  the  rigime  of  contract — ^the  one  for  that 
system  of  compulsory  co-operation  which  accompanies  the  legal  ine- 
quality of  classes,  and  the  odier  for  that  voluntary  co-operation  which 
accompanies  their  legal  equality ;  and  beyond  all  question  the  early 
acts  of  the  two  parties  were  respectively  for  the  maintenance  of  agen- 
cies which  effect  this  compulsory  co-operation,  and  for  the  diminntioo 
of  them.  Manifestly  the  implication  is  that,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been 
extending  the  system  of  compulsion,  what  is  now  called  liberalism  is 
a  new  form  of  Toryism. 

How  truly  this  is  so,  we  shall  see  still  more  clearly  on  looking  at 
the  facts  the  other  side  upward,  which  we  will  presently  da 
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I. — ^ADVANTAGES. 

\T  ERY  few  persons  will  dissent  from  the  proposition  that  stu- 
V  dents  should  exercise  their  bodies.  If  called  upon  to  state  the 
amount  and  kind  of  exercise  needed,  most  people  would  be  at  a  loss  to 
prescribe  these  particulars,  and  would  content  themselves  with  the 
usual  generalities  about  its  being  essential  to  health ;  that  it  should  be 
so  regulated  as  to  be  recreative,  but  not  so  excessive  as  to  be  exhaust- 
ing. There  are  numbers  of  intelligent  men  who,  even  assenting  to 
these  generalities,  never  wake  to  the  real  truth  of  them  till  a  violated 
law  of  nature  inflicts  its  penalty  in  their  own  ill  health.  However,  we 
must  assume  that  we  shall  have  the  assent  of  sensible  people  if  we 
start  with  two  principles  :  first,  that  young  men  who  study  need  exer- 
cise ;  and,  second,  that  exercise,  to  be  beneficial,  should  be  regular  and 
systematic.  If  we  can  show  that  college  athletics  supply  this  need  to 
quite  a  large  body  of  students,  and  supply  it  regularly  and  systemati- 
cally, we  may  secure  a  patient  consideration  of  their  good  effects  long 
enough  to  add  a  discussion  of  their  accompanying  evils.  In  this  dis- 
cussion we  hope  to  prove  that  the  evils  have  been  exaggerated  ;  that 
they  are  not  so  great  as  would  be  the  evils  of  a  college-life  without  a 
system  of  athletics  ;  and,  lastly,  that  such  evUs  as  do  inhere  in  the 
present  system  are  capable  of  remedy. 
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In  order  to  give  foundation  and  strength  to  onr  belief  in  the  bene- 
fits of  physical  exercise,  let  us  consider  what  it  does,  and  how  really 
necessary  it  is.  Though  we  admit  the  truth  of  all  the  wise  sayings 
with  regard  to  a  ''  sane  mind  in  a  sound  body,"  we  are  yet  too  apt  to  re- 
gard the  sound  body  as  a  mere  accident  of  inheritance  or  environment. 
So  we  read  the  proposition  as  an  hypothetical  one,  viz.,  <'  If  the  body  is 
Bound,  the  mind  wUl  be  sane.''  Few  but  physicians  read  it  as  indicat- 
ing a  connection  between  body  and  mind,  by  means  of  which  we  can 
make,  or  help  to  make,  a  good  healthy  brain  by  making  a  good  sound 
body.  In  the  fact  that  the  brain  always  seems  to  direct  the  body,  we 
are  prone  to  forget  that  the  body  carries  the  brain  and  feeds  it  with 
its  own  life.  If  the  body  has  good  blood,  the  brain  will  have  good 
blood  also.  If  the  body  does  not  furnish  good  material,  the  brain  will 
do,  according  to  its  capacity,  poor  work,  or  will  not  work  at  all.  That 
many  men  of  weak  bodies  have  done  good  brain-work  in  their  day  is 
true,  but  many  such  men  have  been  hindered  from  doing  better  work 
by  physical  weakness.  Moreover,  can  any  man  say  that  the  work 
done  would  not  have  been  greater  or  better  if  the  men  doing  it  had 
had  better  bodies  ?  After  the  body  has  attained  maturity,  most  men 
recognize  the  connection  and  sympathy  between  mind  and  body.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  growth,  however,  this  interdependence  is  often  taken 
into  small  account. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  brain- work— one  which  we  may  very  prop- 
erly call  body  brain-work,  and  the  other  mind  brain-work.*  Most 
people,  including  a  great  many  educators  of  youth,  consider  mind 
brain-work  to  be  the  only  kind  of  brain-work.  But  body  brain-work 
is  quite  as  essential  to  the  healthy  existence  of  the  brain,  and  really 
comes  first  in  the  order  of  brain-growth.  The  child,  too  young  to 
know  anything  except  it«  bodily  wants,  and  conscious  of  them  only 
when  the  denial  of  them  causes  pain,  develops  brain  every  time  it 
makes  a  will-directed  effort  to  grasp  the  thing  it  wants.  The  move- 
ment of  its  hand  il^  as  necessary  to  the  development  of  its  brain  as  the 
guidance  and  government  of  the  brain  are  to  the  growth  of  the  hand. 
What  is  true  of  the  hand  is  true  of  the  other  bodily  organs  whose  mo- 
tion is  under  the  control  of  the  will.  They  and  the  brain  are  devel- 
oped by  reciprocal  action.  Interfere  with  this  body  brain-work  in 
childhood,  or  at  any  period  of  growth,  either  by  repressing  it  or  by 
diverting  from  it  too  much  vital  energy  to  mind  brain-work,  such  as 
is  involved  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  you  not  only  stunt 
the  body,  but  also  enfeeble  the  brain,  by  depriving  both  of  their  proper 
growth.  The  worst  feature  of  such  interference,  at  such  a  time,  is 
that  the  evil  then  done  can  not  be  remedied,  and  the  power  lost  to 
body  and  brain  can  never  be  regained. 

Care  to  guard  against  this  interference  is  all  the  more  necessary  in 
cases  in  which  the  brain  is  large  or  sensitive.  Now,  will  any  man  say 
•  Dp.  CUrke,  "  Bailding  of  a  Brain." 
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that  at  the  time  of  life  when  young  men  come  to  our  American  colleges, 
when,  in  f  act,  all  their  bodily  organs  are  approaching  maturity,  this 
body  brain- work  ought  to  cease,  or  can,  without  danger,  be  neglected  ? 
Is  it  not  most  essential  that  at  this  Tery  period  the  reciprocal  acti<»i 
between  body  and  brain  should  be  steadily  maintained,  in  order  that 
both  should  be  able  to  endure  the  strain  put  upon  them  by  the  Tarioua 
stimulants  of  thought  and  feeling  to  be  found  in  college-life  1  The 
great  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  is  toward  conscious  cerebra- 
tion. Acquisitions  of  knowledge,  scholarships,  the  ambitions  desires  of 
parents,  and  prizes,  all  incite  them  to  neglect  body  brain-work,  under 
the  mistaken  impression  that  time  given  to  that  is  time  lost  to  the 
other.  Many  a  fine  scholar  has  left  college  with  great  honors,  to  ex- 
perience in  his  subsequent  career  the  serious  results  of  the  mistake 
made  in  college,  and  has  discoyered,  often  too  late,  that  a  Yigorous 
body  to  carry  his  brain  is  more  essential  to  success  in  life  than  a 
well-trained  brain  full  of  knowledge  but  lacking  a  strong  body  from 
which  to  draw  its  nourishment  and  strength. 

Again,  exercise,  to  be  beneficial,  should  be  regular  and  systematic 
To  be  most  beneficial  it  should  be  in  the  open  air.  The  oxygena- 
tion of  the  blood  is  not  the  least  important  effect  of  exercise.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  reciprocal  action  of  mind  and  body,  to  be  as  heae- 
ficial  as  possible  it  should  be  accompanied  by  mental  occupation.  The 
mind  should  be  interested  in  the  exercise  while  the  body  is  engaged. 
How  shall  all  these  requisites  of  the  best  kind  of  exercise  be  secured  ? 
First,  a  regularly  set  time  for  exercise  ;  next,  a  fixed  anwuni  of  time 
devoted  to  it ;  then  a  place  where  the  lungs  should  breathe  fresh  air ; 
and,  lastly,  a  hind  of  exercise  which  should  engage  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  body.  By  the  present  system  of  college  athletics  these  requi- 
sites are  met,  if  not  perfectly,  at  least  as  well  as  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  be  met.  If  the  millennium  had  come,  and  all  men,  and  especially 
young  men,  would  do  right,  without  any  compulsion,  and  simply  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  thing  to  do,  we  might  come  to  a  Settlement  of  Uiese 
important  particulars  of  exercise  for  our  s^idents.  The  regularity  of 
the  exercise,  and  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  it,  could  easily  be  ai^ 
ranged.  There  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  taking  it 
in  the  open  air.  But  how  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  mind  f  How 
make  bodily  exercise  interesting,  so  that  a  man  will  desire  to  take  it 
and  will  take  it  with  gladness,  not  making  a  burden  of  it,  and  not 
considering  it  as  a  duty  merely  f  That  is  the  real  problem  to  solve, 
when  we  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  prescribing  the  right  kind  of 
exercise.  Very  few  can  be  induced  to  exercise  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
The  majority  go  without  it  till  they  suffer  illness  from  the  want  of  it, 
and  then  prefer  a  doctor's  remedies  to  Nature's.  Here  athletics  acc<Hn- 
plish  the  greatest  good.  They  do  furnish  a  mental  stimulus.  They 
set  up  an  object  to  be  striven  for,  and  an  ideal  of  strength  or  sldlL 
The  object  is  honor — ^honor  of  no  great  worth,  perhaps,  but  still  honor 
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to  the  stadent-mind.  In  boating,  the  object  is  a  victory  over  a  crew 
of  a  rival  class  or  a  rival  college.  In  lacrosse,  base-ball,  and  foot-ball, 
besides  working  for  the  ultimate  object  of  the  championship,  the  mind 
of  the  player  has  continual  occupation  in  the  game  itself.  To  secure 
a  victory  in  any  of  these  sports,  good  brains  in  the  players  contribute 
quite  as  much  as  good  muscles.  In  fact,  it  is  the  skilled  muscles 
rightly  directed  by  good  brains  which  win,  and  not  the  players  most 
skilled  in  the  use  of  their  muscles.  Mind  as  well  as  body  has  to  be 
considered  by  the  successful  captains  in  the  selection  of  their  men. 
Then  there  are  minor  considerations  which  keep  students  in  steady 
training,  and  help  to  induce  more  men  to  work  than  finally  appear  in 
the  great  contests,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  ambition  to  secure  an 
office  or  position  in  one  of  the  university  organizations,  and  thus  an 
honorable  standing  as  a  college  man.  These  various  considerations 
not  only  accompany  the  men  into  the  field  or  at  the  oar,  but  also, 
when  they  are  prevented  from  taking  out-door  practice,  send  them 
into  the  gynmasium  to  prepare  for  the  later  work. 

The  following  brief  account  of  the  exercise  taken  by  the  students  is 
offered  in  order  to  insure  a  better  understanding  of  the  system  of  col- 
lege athletics : 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  college  opens  in  the  fall,  the  various  class 
nines  begin  their  games  for  the  college  championship.  At  the  same  time 
the  class  crews,  the  foot-ball  and  lacrosse  teams  put  their  men  into 
training.  This  means  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air  from  four  to  six 
weeks  for  about  one  hundred  and  forty  men.  Quite  as  many  more  are 
benefited,  some  by  actual  participation  in  the  games,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish opponents  to  the  teams  in  practice,  and  others  by  training  for 
the  Athletic  Association  contests.  After  the  class  base-ball  champion- 
ship is  decided,  and  the  Athletic  Association  meetings  have  terminated, 
fewer  men  exercise.  The  interest  of  the  college  then  centers  in  the 
Foot-ball  Elevens,  one  selected  from  the  whole  university,  and  the 
other  from  the  freshman  classes  of  the  academic  and  scientific  depart- 
ments. To  give  these  teams  practice,  all  the  college  is  urged  to  go  to 
the  field  and  play  against  them  ;  and  though,  of  course,  the  invitation 
is  not  accepted  as  extensively  as  it  is  given,  yet  it  does  induce  quite  a. 
large  number  of  men  to  exercise.  But  this  is  not  the  only  good  effect 
of  the  existence  of  these  teams.  Catching  the  enthusiasm  of  the  sport,, 
often  the  men  of  different  dormitories  and  of  different  eating-clubs 
send  out  teams  for  matches.  The  foot-ball  season  terminates  at  the- 
thanksgiving  recess.  The  two  or  three  weeks  intervening  between 
this  recess  and  the  winter  examinations  see  very  little  exercise  taken 
by  the  students,  except  by  the  few  who  regularly  use  the  gymnasium » 
Immediately  on  the  opening  of  the  winter  term  activity  in  athletics, 
manifests  itself  again.  The  captain  of  the  University  Crew,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  University  Base-ball  Nine,  the  captains  of  the  different 
class  crews,  and  the  captain  of  the  Freshman  Base-ball  Kine^i.  call 
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for  men  who  wish  to  try  for  positions  on  these  organizations.  The 
candidates  are  put  into  regular  training  in  the  gymnasium,  while  the 
season  prevents  exercise  out-of-doors.  Nearly  a  hundred  men  come 
forward,  who  are  actually  in  training  for  at  least  one  hour  a  day. 
They  are  required  to  live  rightly  in  all  respects.  Each  man  is  bound 
to  avoid  excesses  of  all  kinds.  The  force  of  a  public  opinion  created 
by  the  sight  of  these  men  attending  to  their  physical  development, 
and  living  according  to  laws  and  rules,  acts  upon  the  college  world  to 
encourage  regularity  of  life  and  obedience  to  authority.  It  is  a  moral 
power  in  the  community.  As  soon  as  the  season  permits,  the  men  are 
sent  out-of-doors.  The  crews  take  their  seats  in  the  boats.  The  nines 
take  their  positions  in  the  field.  The  spring  regatta  terminates  the 
practice  of  the  class  crews,  but,  as  that  event  occurs  about  three  weeks 
before  the  June  examinations,  and  five  weeks  before  the  close  of  the 
college  year,  it  does  not  leave  the  young  men  a  long  time  without  ex- 
ercise. The  University,  Consolidated,  and  Freshman  Nines,  the  La- 
crosse Team,  and  the  University  Crew  (with  sometimes  a  second  eight), 
continue  their  practice  much  longer,  some  of  them  stopping  work 
only  after  the  close  of  the  college  year. 

Now,  it  may  be  said  that  the  writer  has  only  shown  that  regular 
exercise  has  been  secured  during  a  few  weeks  of  the  first  term  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  men  at  the  most,  and  during  the  whole  winter  term 
to  one  hundred  men  ;  and  in  the  spring  and  summer  to  one  hundred 
men  part  of  the  term,  and  to  half  that  number  during  the  whole  of 
the  term.  Granted.  But  there  are  other  organizations  which  induce 
nien  to  exercise.  The  Athletic  Association  has  already  been  m^i- 
tioned.  This  gives  three  exhibitions  ;  one  during  the  winter  or  early 
spring  in  the  gymnasium,  and  two  in  the  open  air,  one  in  the  summer 
and  one  in  the  fall.  The  Dunham  Rowing  Club  has  a  membership  of 
forty-four  men.  Then  there  are  canoe  clubs,  tennis  clubs,  and  gun 
clubs.  It  would  be  putting  the  estimate  too  low  to  say  that  at  least 
half  of  the  undergraduate  members  of  the  academic  and  scientific  de- 
partments get  quite  a  regular  amount  of  systematic  out-door  exercise 
from,  or  in  consequence  of,  the  present  system  of  college  athletics. 
This  activity,  too,  has  been  mainly  the  outgrowth  of  the  attention 
given  to  boating  and  to  base-ball.  They  had  the  first  regular  organi- 
zations, and  the  others  have  taken  pattern  from  them.  It  b  no  argu- 
ment against  the  system  that  all  the  members  of  the  university  do 
not  take  advantage  of  it.  The  need  of  exercise  is  met,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  regular  and  systematic  exercise  are  given,  with  induce- 
ments  to  take  it,  which  do  act  upon  at  least  half  of  the  membership  of 
the  two  departments  most  in  need  of  it.  The  system  might  do  more 
good  if  time  were  set  apart  by  the  various  Faculties  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  exercise,  but  in  considering  the  system  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  has  grown  up  in  a  continual  struggle  for  existence ; 
and,  until  within  a  few  years,  without  either  help  from  graduates  or 
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favor  from  the  college  authorities.  Bat,  in  view  of  the  good  already 
done  by  it  as  a  voluntary  system  proceeding  from  the  students  them- 
selves, no  candid  man  can  maintain  that  it  should  be  put  aside  without 
a  fair  consideration  of  its  merits.  In  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, we  claim  for  it  the  following  advantages  : 

1.  The  college  is  sending  out  a  better  breed  of  men.  College  ath- 
letics send  their  healthy  influence  into  the  schools,  and  in  them  conse- 
quently increased  attention  is  given  to  physical  development.  Thus 
the  material  coming  from  the  schools  is  improved.  In  college  this 
material  is  better  preserved  and  better  developed  under  the  present 
system  of  athletics.  More  well-trained  minds  in  more  forceful  bodies 
are  graduated  from  college  than  in  former  years.  What  President 
Eliot  says  on  this  subject  is  as  applicable  to  Tale  as  to  Harvard  :  '^  It 
is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  increased  attention  given  to  physical 
exercise  and  athletic  sports  within  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  been, 
on  the  whole,  of  great  advantage  to  the  university  ;  that  the  average 
phjrsique  of  the  mass  of  students  has  been  sensibly  improved,  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  college  been  made  easier  and  more  effective,  the  work 
of  many  zealous  students  been  done  with  greater  safety,  and  the  ideal 
student  been  transformed  from  a  stooping,  weak,  and  sickly  youth, 
into  one  well-formed,  robust,  and  healthy." 

2.  The  system  of  college  athletics  gives  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  certain  qualities  of  mind  and  character  not  all  provided  for 
in  the  college  curriculum,  but  qualities^  nevertheless  quite  as  essential 
to  true  success  in  life  as  ripe  scholarship  or  literary  culture.  Courage, 
resolution,  and  perseverance  are  required  in  all  the  men  who  excel  in 
athletic  sports.  The  faculty  for  organization,  executive  power,  the 
qualities  which  enable  men  to  control  and  lead  other  men,  and  again 
those  other  qualities  by  which  men  yield  faithful  obedience  to  recog- 
nized authority,  are  all  called  into  action  in  every  boat-race,  in  every 
ball  contest,  and  through  all  the  preliminary  training.  In  athletics 
the  college  world  is  a  little  republic  of  young  men  with  authority  for 
government  delegated  to  presidents,  captains,  and  commodores,  and 
loyally  supported  by  the  resources  and  bodies  of  the  governed.  Is  the 
system  not  worth  something  as  a  means  of  preparation  for  the  respon- 
sibilities of  life  in  the  larger  republic  outside  the  campus  ? 

3.  The  system  is  conducive  to  the  good  order  of  the  college.  It 
conduces  to  good  order  in  furnishing  occupation  for  the  physically  ac- 
tive. There  are  men  in  every  class  who  seem  to  require  some  outlet  for 
their  superabundant  animal  life.  Before  the  day  of  athletics,  such  men 
supplied  the  class  bullies  in  fights  between  town  and  gown,  and  were 
busy  at  night  in  gate-stealing  and  in  other  pranks  now  gone  out  of 
fashion.  A  number  of  them  were  dissipated  men,  and  had  to  diversify 
the  monotony  of  their  class-room  life  by  a  spree  and  a  row.  Many  such 
men,  under  the  present  system,  find  occupation  for  all  this  activity  in 
regular  training.    A  man  who  goes  into  training  can  not  go  on  sprees. 
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and  must  economize  and  Bystematize  bis  time  in  order  to  both  study 
and  train.  Having  steadied  their  nerres  by  hard  work  of  the  muscles, 
many  such  men  settle  down  to  stady  and  often  make  fair  scholars. 
Any  instructor  who  has  kept  track  of  the  ways  of  college  during 
the  past  fifteen  years  can  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  decreasing 
number  of  the  really  great  disorders,  by  the  mildness  of  those  which 
remain,  and  by  the  increasing  regard  on  the  part  of  the  students 
for  college  authority,  college  property,  and  for  the  rights  of  fellow- 
students. 

The  system  is  conducive  to  the  good  order  of  the  college,  because 
it  furnishes  a  healthy,  interesting  topic  of  conversation  out  of  study- 
hours.  Dr.  McCosh  has  been  reported  to  be  alarmed  by  the  very  ab- 
sorbing nature  of  this  topic  of  conversation.  The  reporter  makes  him 
say,  ^'  When  one  walks  across  the  campus,  the  conversation  he  over- 
hears bears  no  relation  to  the  science  and  knowledge  which  we  come 
here  to  pursue,  but  it  is  this  game  and  that  game,  this  record  and  that 
record.''  Does  the  gentleman  suppose  that,  if  there  were  no  athletics, 
members  of  the  college  who  meet  one  another  on  the  campus  would 
fall  into  conversation  on  the  absorbing  questions  of  science  and  knowl- 
edge ?  The  college  world  is  like  the  world  in  general,  in  that  its  in- 
habitants^ when  off  duty,  find  their  recreation  in  talking  of  other  sub- 
jects than  those  of  regular  business.  The  campus  is  the  place  where 
the  students  discuss  other  themes  than  those  of  the  class-room,  for  the 
reason  that  they  come  together  on  the  campus  for  diversion.  They 
rightly  regard  the  study  and  the  lecture-room  as  the  places  in  which 
the  themes  of  knowledge  and  science  are  properly  considered.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected,  neither  would  it  be  wise  nor  desirable,  that  young 
men  should  spend  all  their  time  in  thinking  and  talking  of  their  stud- 
ies. Since  they  must  have  something  else  for  their  leisure  hours,  it  is 
well  for  them  to  have  some  such  healthy  topics  of  conversation  as  the 
athletic  sports  furnish.  They  naturally  seek  some  excitement  with 
which  to  vary  the  monotony  of  recitations  and  lectures.  Their  manly 
contests  supply  this  want,  and  prevent  many  a  man  from  looking  to 
dissipation  and  disorder  as  reliefs  from  the  daily  drudgery  of  the  study 
and  the  class-room. 

Again,  the  system  conduces  to  good  order  in  its  effects  upon  class- 
feeling.  It  acts  upon  this  olass-f  eeling  in  two  ways  :  first,  in  the  con- 
tests between  class  organizations  furnishing  a  safety-valve  for  it ;  and, 
second,  in  the  university  organizations  tending  to  ndoderate  it.  The 
esprit  de  corps  of  a  class  is  not  bad  in  itself.  It  often  furnishes 
a  motive  to  combined  action  which  can  be  made  powerful  for  good. 
In  the  contests  between  the  class  organizations,  and  in  all  the  athletic 
exhibitions  of  the  college,  there  are  legitimate  opportunities  for  the 
free  play  and  development  of  this  feeling.  But  it  is  possible  for 
it  to  become  excessive,  so  that  a  class,  as  a  body,  may  have  a  danger- 
ous feeling  of  actual  enmity  to  another  class.    It  is  this  excessive 
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class  -  feeling  which  is  the  active  power  in  the  disorders  between 
classes.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  influence  of  the  uniTersity  organiza- 
tions acts  as  a  check.  Since  these  organizations  are  composed  of  men 
of  all  classes,  it  is  impossible  for  all  college  to  be  enthusiastic  for  its 
crew,  team,  or  nine,  without  a  common  sympathy  binding  all  the  classes 
together.  Moreover,  it  is  observable  that  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
athletic  contests  are  not  absorbing  the  attention  of  the  college  is  the 
very  time  when  the  disorders  between  classes  and  the  persecutions  of 
freshmen  are  most  prevalent.  Besides,  the  captains  of  the  university 
organizations  command  their  men  to  keep  out  of  disorders,  because 
they  know  that  they  might  lose  their  services  if  these  men  came  under 
the  discipline  of  the  college  authorities.  The  writer  has  seen  the  cap- 
tain of  the  University  Foot-ball  Eleven  personally  restraining  his  men 
from  participation  in  a  "  rush."  Formerly  it  was  the  strong  men  who 
incited  and  took  the  chief  part  in  disorders.  Now  all  their  interests 
and  all  their  efforts  are  against  them. 

4.  The  system  furnishes  to  instructors  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
their  pupils  as  men  interested  in  a  common  good,  without  the  chilling 
reserve  of  the  recitation-room.  It  does  not  require  a  great  effort  to 
be  a  spectator  of  their  contests.  An  interest  in  the  contestants  is  a 
very  natural  result  of  witnessing  their  struggles.  The  college  officer 
who  gives  a  little  of  his  time  even  to  the  boys'  play  soon  finds  his 
sympathies  widen,  and,  by  learning  from  actual  observation  how  young 
men  feel  and  think,  becomes  able  to  deal  more  wisely  with  those  under 
his  charge,  from  a  fuller  knowledge  of  them. 

5.  The  power  of  the  athletic  contests  to  awaken  enthusiasm  ought 
not  to  be  held  of  small  account.  The  tendency  of  academic  life  is 
toward  dry  intellectualism.  However  desirable  such  a  tendency  may 
be  for  those  who  are  training  to  be  investigators,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  it  is  lamentable  for  a  young  man  to  begin  life  without 
enthusiasm.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  many  a  student,  while 
passing  from  freshman  to  the  end  of  senior  year,  this  spirit  would 
die  for  lack  of  culture  were  it  not  for  athletics.  There  is  training  for 
it  in  every  contest  witnessed.  These  contests  affect  graduates  as 
well  as  undergraduates,  and  go  far  toward  accounting  for  the  warm 
interest  which  the  alunmi  of  all  of  the  larger  colleges  feel  in  their 
Alma  Mater. 

6.  The  system  of  athletics,  by  its  intercollegiate  contests,  brings 
the  students  into  a  wider  world.  They  are  no  longer  "  home-keeping 
youths,'*  "with  homely  wits."  They  measure  themselves  by  other 
standards  than  those  they  find  in  the  limits  of  their  own  campus. 

In  the  next  paper  the  writer  proposes  to  discuss  the  accompanying 
evils  of  the  present  system  of  college  athletics,  and  to  present  some 
statistics  bearing  upon  the  general  subject. 
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THE  EEMEDIES  OF  NATURE. 

By  FELIX  L.  OSWALD,  M.  D. 

NEBV0U8  MALADIES. 

T"  I  YGIENIC  patholog7,  or  the  plan  of  curing  the  disorders  of  the 
JLl  human  organism  by  the  aid  of  the  remedial  agencies  of  Nature, 
is  founded  on  the  fact  that  disease  is  not  only  a  wholly  abnormal  con- 
dition, but  thaty  within  the  years  allotted  to  the  individuals  of  our 
species,  there  is  a  strong  healthward  tendency  in  the  constitution  of 
the  human  system,  which  tendency  does  not  fail  to  assert  itself  as  soon 
as  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  disorder  has  been  removed.  In  the 
treatment  of  consumption  and  scrofula,  the  principles  of  this  theory 
have  been  gener^ly  recognized  ;  but  I  believe  that  their  application  to 
the  nervous  diseases  {asthenia^  neurosis,  chlorosis,  hysteria,  nervous 
debility)  b  destined  to  effect  a  still  greater  reform  in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  therapeutics. 

The  study  of  biology  is  largely  a  study  of  hereditary  influences. 
In  the  form  and  structure,  in  all  the  peculiar  life-habits  of  each  or- 
ganic being,  we  can  trace  the  outcome  of  ancestral  transmissions,  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  persistence  of  such  peculiarities  corresponds  to 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  influence  of  their  causes  was 
impressed  upon  the  character  of  the  species.  The  period  of  artificial 
civilization,  even  if  considered  as  coeval  with  the  era  of  recorded  his- 
tory, is  but  a  moment  compared  with  the  ages  during  which  man-like 
creatures,  the  ancestors  of  our  domestic  animals  and  the  prototypes  of 
our  cultivated  plants,  existed  in  the  warmer  zones  of  our  planet.  After 
six  thousand  years  of  cultivation  on  parched  hill-sides,  the  vine  is  still 
by  preference  a  tree-shade  plant.  After  many  thousand  generations 
of  cats  have  been  fed  and  petted  in  daytime  and  neglected  after  daik, 
puss  is  still  a  night-prowler.  Barn-yard  fowl  have  still  a  predilection 
for  thorny  jungles,  and  in  the  plains  of  Russia  the  descendants  of  the 
mountain-goat  climb  wood-piles  and  cottage-roofs.  In  the  constitution 
of  all  organic  beings  there  is  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  original  life- 
habits  of  the  species.  Biologists  have  long  recognized  the  significance 
of  that  law,  but  its  hygienic  importance  has  hardly  begun  to  be  under- 
stood. For  it  implies  not  less  than  this  :  TTiat  the  vital  JktncHons  of 
every  living  being  are  performed  more  easily  and  more  vigorously 
under  the  conditions  to  which  the  constitution  of  its  organism  toas 
originally  adapted.  A  swamp-boa  may  subsist  for  years  in  a  dry 
board  cage  ;  eagles  have  been  chained  to  a  post  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  lost  the  gloss  of  their  feathers,  their  vigor,  their  courage, 
though  not  their  lives.  No  drugs  would  cure  the  ailments  of  such 
captives ;  but  restore  them  to  their  native  haunts,  and  see  how  fast 
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they  will  regain  their  native  vigor  I  Their  infirmities  could  not  have 
been  traced  to  any  single  cause,  but  were  due  to  the  combined  infin- 
ence  of  numerous  unnatural  conditions. 

A  similar  combination  of  abnormal  circumstances  causes  thousands 
of  the  perplexing  complaints  known  as  nervous  diseases — ^nervous  de- 
bility,  languor,  want  of  vital  vigor.  The  introduction  of  narcotic 
drinks  is  no  sufficient  explanation  for  the  present  increase  of  such  dis- 
orders. Prince  Packler-Muskau  describes  an  iron-fisted  Arab  chieftain 
of  Southern  Tunis  who,  in  his  eightieth  year,  could  manipulate  a  bow 
that  would  have  nonplused  t^e  champions  of  our  archery  clubs,  who 
undertook  an  expedition  that  kept  him  in  the  saddle  for  three  days 
and  two  nights,  and  who  could  abstain  from  food  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  but  always  traveled  with  a  skinful  of  moist  coffee-paste, 
which  he  sucked  and  chewed  like  tobacco.  West  China  mountaineers, 
able  to  contest  the  prize  of  any  weight-lifting  match  or  wrestling-bout, 
and  of  otherwise  most  abstemious  habits,  can  not  subsist  without  a  daily 
dose  of  the  national  beverage.  No  sensible  person  would  maintain 
that  such  people  owe  their  vigor  to  their  narcotic  tipples ;  no  patholo- 
gist would  deny  that  it  deprives  them  of  part  of  their  strength,  but 
that  its  use  alone  could  cause  the  premature  decrepitude  of  millions  of 
Indo-Germanic  invalids  would  be  an  equally  untenable  assertion.  It 
is  merely  an  additional  factor  in  the  multitude  of  unnatural  habits 
that  make  up  the  misery  of  our  modern  modes  of  life. 

That  our  primogenitors  passed  their  days  among  trees  is  one  of 
the  few  points  on  which  Moses  and  Darwin  agree ;  whether  four 
banders  or  frugivorous  two-handers,  they  certainly  were  forest-creat- 
ures, and  breathed  an  air  saturated  with  elements  of  which  Uie  atmos- 
phere of  our  tenement  barracks  is  more  devoid  than  the  briny  breeze 
of  the  ocean.  Our  lungs  suffer  for  it ;  but  not  our  lungs  alone.  Be- 
sides being  the  best  pulmonary  pabulum,  oxygen  is  a  nerve-tonic  ;  a 
forester,  a  hunter,  a  Swiss  shepherd-boy,  in  a  state  of  tubercular  con- 
sumption, would  be  less  exceptional  phenomena  than  in  a  state  of  nerv- 
ous fretfulness.  A  constitutional  kind  of  good-humor  sweetens  the 
hardships  of  the  overtaxed  peasantry  of  Southern  Europe,  as  its  ab- 
sence certainly  aggravates  the  misery  of  our  factory-slaves.  And  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  only  summer  air  can  exercise  this 
nerve-soothing  influence.  Let  a  chlorotic  girl  take  a  sleigh-ride  on  a 
cold,  clear  winter  day,  or  through  a  snow-storm  ;  let  her  skate  ;  give 
her  a  chance  to  get  an  hour's  out-door  exercise  even  on  drizzly  or 
frosty  days.  The  north  wind  may  white-freeze  her  ear-tips,  but  it  will 
restore  the  color  of  her  cheeks,  it  will  restore  her  appetite,  her  energy, 
and  her  buoyant  spirits.  Those  whom  necessity  compels  to  limit  their 
out-door  rambles  to  the  half-mile  between  home  and  shop,  should  let 
the  night  make  up  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  day,  and  sleep— in  dry 
weather,  at  least — in  the  draught  of  a  wide-open  window.  Only  a  first 
experiment  of  that  sort  will  necessitate  the  addition  of  a  night-cap  to 
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one's  bedclothing ;  and  even  nervous  ladies  will  resist  tbe  temptation 
to  cover  up  their  faces,  if  they  find  how  soon  the  wonted  morning 
languor  gives  way  to  the  influence  of  Nature's  restorative.  Those 
who  dislike  to  risk  the  discomfort  of  initiation  before  ascertaining  the 
value  of  the  remedy  can  make  another  test-experiment :  After  a  sum- 
mer excursion,  when  fatigue  and  early  rising  enable  anybody  to  sleep 
soundly  in  an  open  tent,  the  first  few  nights  after  returning  home  will 
be  a  favorable  time  for  defying  the  nightair  superstition  and  sleep- 
ing, perhaps  with  slight  quidms  of  the  old  prejudice,  but  without  the 
least  bodily  discomfort,  on  a  balcony  or  in  an  open  hall,  with  open 
windows  on  all  sides.  After  a  week,  transfer  the  couch  to  the  old  air- 
tight bedroom,  and  note  the  result :  All  the  next  forenoon  a  queer  feel- 
ing of  discomfort,  as  after  a  prolonged  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  a 
smoky  kitchen,  will  illustrate  the  difference  between  natural  and  un- 
natural modes  of  life.  To  persons  who  have  thus  emancipated  them- 
selves from  the  delusions  of  the  night-air  dread,  the  atmosphere  of  a 
close  bedroom  is  oppressive  enough  to  spoil  the  night's  rest  and  bring 
on  a  relapse  of  mapy  of  the  distressing  concomitants  of  nervous  in- 
somnia. A  slight  elevation  of  the  window-sash  will  remedy  the  evil, 
and  we  might  expatiate  upon  the  correlation  between  the  nerve-centers 
and  the  respiratory  apparatus  of  the  human  body,  but  the  plain  ulti- 
mate reason  is  that  the  organism  has  been  restored  to  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  its  original  existence. 

Jacob  Engel  has  a  story  of  a  splenetic  student  who  composed  his 
own  funeral  dirge,  with  a  lugubrious  list  of  the  sorrows  from  which  he 
anticipated  demise  would  liberate  his  souL  On  discovering  the  lyric, 
his  father  ordered  him  to  excavate  a  gravel-bank  for  a  family  vault, 
as  none  of  his  relatives  could  be  expected  to  survive  his  untimely 
fate.  The  prescription  proved  a  success,  and  a  few  weeks  later  Herac- 
litus  Junior  was  caught  writing  sonnets  to  the  hired  girL  Want  of 
exercise  is,  indeed,  a  most  fruitful  cause  of  nervous  maladies.  Our 
Darwinian  relatives,  creatures  so  similar  to  us  in  the  structure  of  every 
muscle,  every  joint  and  sinew  of  their  bodies,  are  the  most  restless 
habitants  of  the  woods.  "  It  makes  one  dizzy  to  watch  the  evolutions 
of  the  long-armed  gibbons,"  Victor  Jacquemont  writes  from  the  Ner- 
budda ;  "the  first  one  I  saw  made  me  think  that  he  was  suffering 
from  an  acute  attack  of  St  ^tus's  fits,  but  I  have  found  out  that  it 
is  a  chronic  disease.  They  keep  moving  while  the  sun  is  in  sight.** 
Savages  alternate  their  wigwam  holiday  with  periods  of  prodigious 
exertion,  and  an  occasional  mountain  tour  would  atone  for  a  good 
many  days  of  city  life,  but  hardly  for  weeks  of  sedentary  occupation. 
Without  at  least  one  hour  per  day  of  active  out-door  exercise,  no  na- 
tive strength  of  constitution  can  resist  the  morbific  influences  of  stag- 
nant humors.  Of  the  immortal  soul's  dependence  upon  the  conditions 
of  the  body  there  are  few  stranger  illustrations  than  the  psychic  influ- 
ence of  narcotic  dhigs.    A  mere  indigestion  can  temporarily  meta- 
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morphose  the  character  of  the  patient,  and  all  manner  of  symptoms 
ascribed  to  ^'  heart-disease,''  aneurism,  intestinal  parasites,  spinal  or 
cerebral  affections,  are  often  simply  due  to  depraved  humors  and  their 
reaction  on  the  nervous  system.  By  increasing  the  action  of  the  circu- 
latory system,  physical  exercise  promotes  the  elimination  of  such  humors, 
with  their  whole  train  of  morbid  consequences — chlorosis,  tantrums, 
troubled  dreams,  and  the  nervous  affections  proper ;  restlessness  and 
want  of  vital  energy.  What  amounts  of  "  tonic  '*  nostrums — keeping 
their  promise  of  restoring  the  vigor  of  the  system  by  producing  a /ew^r- 
energy — would  be  thrown  in  the  gutter,  if  the  patient  could  be  per- 
suaded to  try  the  receipt  of  Jacob  Engel  I  "  When  I  reflect  on  the 
immunity  of  hard-working  people  from  the  effects  of  wrong  and 
over  feeding,"  says  Dr.  Boerhaave,  "I  can  not  help  thinking  that  most 
of  our  fashionable  diseases  might  be  cured  mechanically  instead  of 
chemically,  by  climbing  a  bitterwood-tree,  or  chopping  it  down,  if 
you  like,  rather  than  swallowing  a  decoction  of  its  disgusting  leaves.'' 
For  male  patients,  gardening,  in  all  its  branches,  is  about  as  fashiona- 
ble as  the  said  diseases,  and  no  liberal  man  would  shrink  from  the  ex- 
pense of  a  board  fence,  if  it  would  induce  his  drug-poisoned  wife  to 
try  her  hand  at  turf -spading,  or,  as  a  last  resort,  at  hoeing,  or  even  a 
bit  of  wheelbarrow-wprk.  Lawn-tennis  will  not  answer  the  occasion. 
There  is  no  need  of  going  to  extremes  and  exhausting  the  little  re- 
maining strength  of  the  patient,  but  without  a  certain  amount  of 
fatigue  the  specific  fails  to  operate,  and  experience  will  show  that 
labor  with  a  practical  purpose — gardening,  boat-rowing,  or  amateur 
carpentering — enables  people  to  beguile  themselves  into  a  far  greater 
amount  of  hard  work  than  the  drill-;master  of  a  gymnasium  could  get 
them  to  undergo.  Besides  the  potential  energy  that  turns  hardships 
into  play-work,  athletes  have  the  further  advantage  of  a  greater  dis- 
ease-resisting capacity.  Their  constitution  does  not  yield  to  every 
trifling  accident ;  their  nerves  can  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  ordinary 
excitements  ;  a  little  change  in  the  weather  does  not  disturb  their  sleep ; 
they  can  digest  more  than  other  people.  Any  kind  of  exercise  that 
tends  to  strengthen — ^not  a  special  set  of  muscles,  but  the  muscular 
system  in  general — ^has  a  proportionate  influence  on  the  general  vigor 
of  the  nervous  organism,  and  thereby  on  its  pathological  power  of  re- 
sistance. 

For  nervous  children  my  first  prescription  would  be — the  open 
woods  and  a  merry  playmate  ;  for  the  chlorotic  affections  of  their 
elder  comrades — some  diverting,  but  withal  fatiguing,  form  of  man- 
ual labor.  In  the  minds  of  too  many  parents  there  is  a  vague  notion 
that  rough  work  brutalizes  the  character.  The  truth  is,  that  it  regu* 
lates  its  defects :  it  calms  the  temper,  it  affords  an  outlet  to  things 
that  would  otherwise  vent  themselves  in  fretf ulness  and  ugly  passions. 
Most  school-teachers  know  that  city  children  are  more  fidgety,  more 
irritable  and  mischievous  than  their  village  comrades ;  and  the  most 
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placid  females  of  the  genus  Tiomo  are  found  among  the  weU-fed  but 
hard-working  housewives  of  German  Pennsylyania. 

That  hard  work  in  the  factory  does  not  lead  to  the  same  result  is 
due  to  the  contrast  between  fresh  and  foul  air  ;  but  also  to  the  differ- 
ence between  sunshine  and  artificial  twilight.  light  is  a  chief  source 
of  vital  energy,  and  every  deduction  from  the  proper  share  of  that 
natural  stimulus  of  the  organic  process  is  sure  to  tell  upon  the  well- 
being  of  every  living  organism.  See  the  difference  between  the  vege- 
tation of  the  south  side  and  the  north  side  of  the  same  mountain-range, 
the  gradations  in  the  stunted  appearance  of  hot-house  plants,  house- 
plants,  and  cellar-plants,  the  achromatism  and  strange  deformities  of 
animals  inhabiting  the  waters  of  underground  rivers.  The  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  seem  to  exercise  many  of  the  effects  which  the  manufactur- 
ers of  '^  electric  brushes  "  ascribe  to  the  use  of  their  contrivances.  In 
ancient  Rome  special  sun-bathing  houses  were  used  as  a  specific  for  a 
form  of  asthenia,  which  was  then  more  frequent  than  premature  de- 
bility— the  infirmity  of  extreme  old  age.  In  winter-time  white-haired 
invidids,  stripped  to  the  waist,  basked  for  hours  under  the  glass-roof 
of  a  solarium  which  excluded  the  chill  winds,  but  admitted  the  light 
from  all  sides,  and  the  same  remedy  would  prove  even  more  effective 
in  the  treatment  of  chlorosis — properly  a  twilight-disease,  and  due  to 
the  same  causes  that  rob  a  cellar-plant  of  its  color  and  vigor.  A  board 
fence  may  fail  to  remove  the  fear  of  peeping  Toms,  but  on  sequestered 
mountain-meadows,  warmed  by  a  July  sun,  or  better  yet  on  the  beach 
of  a  lonely  sea-shore,  the  patient  may  while  away  an  hour  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  Nereids  ;  or,  after  the  manner  of  the  sensible  Brazilians^ 
children  may  at  safe  hours  be  permitted  to  turn  a  leafy  garden  into 
paradise.  Persons  of  highly  limited  means  can  utilize  the  elevation  of 
their  garrets,  and  use  a  half-screened  window-comer  as  a  solariian^ 
for  hours  together.  The  expectation  of  disastrous  consequences  will 
be  as  surely  disappointed  as  the  dread  of  the  night  air.  ''  Colds  ^  are 
not  taken  in  that  way.  The  hairy  coat  which  may,  or  may  not,  have 
covered  the  bodies  of  our  prehistoric  forefathers,  did  not  interfere  with 
the  beneficial  action  of  the  solar  rays,  and  it  is  not  the  least  among  the 
disadvantages  of  our  artificial  modes  of  life,  that  this  benefit  is  now 
limited  to  one  tenth,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  muffled-up  lady  of  fashion,  to 
one  per  cent,  of  the  cutaneous  surface. 

The  diet  should  be  sparing,  but  not  to  the  degree  of  being  astrin- 
gent, for  chronic  constipation  and  nervousness  are  almost  invariable 
concomitants.  There  are  many  appetizing  vegetable  articles  of  diet 
of  which  a  liberal  quantum  can  be  eaten  without  exceeding  the  needs 
of  the  organism  ;  but  here,  more  than  elsewhere,  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  remember  the  chief  rule  of  the  peptic  catechism  :  not 
to  eat  till  we  have  leisure  to  digest.  Vertigo,  myopsis  (visions  of 
floating  specks  clouding  the  eye-sight),  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and 
the  indescribable  irritations  and  discomforts  of  the  sufferers  from 
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nenrous  disorders,  can  frequently  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  after- 
dinner  work — work,  perhaps,  requiring  seyere  mental  application, 
though  the  brain  aches  for  rest — ^while  about  a  million  of  American 
school-teachers  and  counting-house  drudges  still  aggravate  their 
misery  by  the  use  of  tonic  bitters  in  the  United  States,  and  of  ginger- 
drops  and  chiH  Colorado  in  South  America.  Narcotic  drinks  are  an 
equally  fruitful  source  of  nervous  affections,  and  tea^  the  chief  culprit, 
is  too  often  mistaken  for  a  liberator.  A  cup  of  ''  good,  strong  tea  ^ 
relieves  a  nervous  headache  in  exactly  the  same  manner  that  medi- 
cated whiskey  relieves  the  distress  of  a  torpid  liver,  and  the  fact  that 
the  abnormal  excitement  is  regularly  followed  by  a  depressing  reaction 
would  not  undeceive  the  victim  of  the  stimulant-delusion,  if  the  repe- 
tition of  the  stimulation-process  were  not  su^  to  impair  the  efficacy 
of  the  tonic,  unless  the  dose  is  steadily  increased.  Only  after  that  in- 
crease has  in  vain  been  carried  to  an  alarming  extent,  the  patient  is 
apt  to  look  for  a  less  delusive  remedy.  And  yet  the  sudden  discon- 
tinuance of  a  long-wonted  tonic  will  at  first  aggravate  the  distress  to 
a  degree  that  would  overtax  the  endurance  of  most  persons,  and  the 
trials  of  the  transition  period  should  therefore  be  mitigated  by  the  in- 
fluence of  some  healthy  stimulus — ^the  diversion  of  a  journey,  or  of 
an  exciting  and  very  pleasant  occupation.  Indigestible  made  dishes 
should  also  be  carefully  avoided,  and  the  gratitude  of  suffering  thou- 
sands— ^both  nurses  and  patients — ^awaits  the  philanthropist  who  shall 
give  us  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  preparing  an  appetizing  dinner  without 
the  use  of  the  frying-pan.  Nervous  people  are  extremely  fastidious, 
especially  in  the  choice  of  their  solid  food,  and  doubly  so  after  the 
interdict  of  their  favorite  liquids,  yet  a  single  plateful  of  fried  and 
spiced  viands  may  bring  on  a  relapse  of  the  unhappiest  symptoms, 
with  the  attendant  mental  affections  of  the  poor  followers  of  Epicurus 
who  ^*  would  be  perfect  gentlemen  if  it  were  not  for  their  tantrums.'* 
Spleen  is  a  disorder  of  the  nerves,  rather  than  of  the  brain,  and  a 
large  complexus  of  nerve-organs  is  situated  in  the  close  proximity  of 
the  stomach.  The  eel-stews  of  Mohammed  11  kept  the  whole  empire 
in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement,  and  one  of  the  meat-pies  which  Eling 
Philip  failed  to  digest  caused  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands.  If  hired 
girls  had  a  vote  in  the  matter,  ladies  of  a  certain  temper  would  be  re- 
stricted to  a  diet  of  attractive  vegetables. 

Everything  that  tends  to  exhaust  the  vital  resources  of  the  body 
disposes  it  to  nervous  disorders.  Sexual  excesaeSf  therefore,  contribute 
a  large  share  to  the  debilitating  influences  of  civilized  life.  Hysterical 
affections  may  sometimes  result  from  the  unsatisfied  cravings  of  the 
sexual  passion,  but  chiefly  because  the  suppression  of  that  instinct 
often  leads  to  its  perversion.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  mental  incon- 
tinence ;  the  writings  of  hysterical  nuns,  for  instance,  abound  with 
erotic  effusions.  And,  while  spinsters  and  widows  are  often  strong- 
minded  to  an  unsexing  degree,  the  most  pitifully  nervous  women  are 
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found  among  the  wives  of  the  wretches  who  consider  a  marriage-con- 
tract a  license  for  illimited  venery.  For  girls  of  a  chlorotic  disposi- 
tion, a  prurient  literature  does  what  sewer-gas  would  do  for  a  con- 
sumptive— though  idleness  will  find  other  means  to  supply  the  want 
of  dime-novels.  In  such  cases,  out-door  work  is  worth  all  the  medi- 
cines of  the  drug-market. 

A  quiet  country  home  is  the  best  refuge  from  the  sufferings  of  that 
dreary  form  of  nervous  disorders  that  result  from  the  reaction  of  deep 
mental  wounds — disappointed  hope,  reverses  of  fortune,  or  the  loss  of 
a  favorite  child.  Seasons  make  no  difference  ;  the  very  hardships  of 
rustic  life  often  act  as  a  balm  in  such  afflictions.  After  the  death  of 
his  only  son,  Goethe  sought  solace  among  the  pines  of  the  Thuringian 
forest,  like  Shenstone  in  his  Ainsford  solitude,  and  Petrarch  in  his 
hermitage  of  Vaucluse.  "A  sick  man,**  says  old  Burton,  "sits  upon 
a  green  bank,  and,  when  the  dog-star  parcheth  the  plains  and  dries 
up  the  rivers,  he  lies  in  a  shady  bower,  fronde  sub  arborea  ferventia 
temperat  astra^  and  feeds  his  eyes  with  a  variety  of  objects,  herbs, 
trees,  to  comfort  his  misery— or  takes  a  boat  on  a  pleasant  evening, 
and  rows  upon  the  waters,  which  Plutarch  so  much  applauds,  .^Elian 
admires,  upon  the  river  Pineus — in  those  Thessalian  fields,  beset  with 
green  bays,  where  birds  so  sweetly  sing  that  passengers,  enchanted,  as 
it  were,  with  their  heavenly  music,  omnium  laborum  et  curarum,  obit" 
viscamtury  forget  forthwith  all  labors,  care,  and  grief."  Especially  if 
the  passenger  can  be  persuaded  to  row  his  own  boat,  and  to  dismiss 
the  delusion  that  the  night-mists  of  his  Pineus  have  to  be  counter- 
acted with  a  bottle  of  alcoholic  bitters. 

In  the  homes  of  the  poor,  nervous  afflictions  are  sometimes  the  re- 
sult of  insufficient  sleep.  After  a  sleepless  night,  the  attempt  to  en- 
gage in  labor  of  an  exacting  kind  will  lead  to  a  fever  of  fidgets  and 
nervous  twitchings,  and  the  same  consequences  may  result  from  the 
habit  of  rising  every  morning  before  Nature  admits  that  the  gain  of 
the  night  has  quite  equalized  the  expenses  of  the  foregoing  day.  But 
it  is  a  true  saying  that  we  are  not  nourished  by  what  we  eat,  but  by 
what  we  digest,  and  that  an  indigestible  meal  is  as  bad  as  a  fast-day. 
Nervous  people  should  remember  that  unquiet  sleep  is  not  much  bet- 
ter than  sleeplessness,  and  that  the  blessing  of  a  good  night's  rest  can 
be  enjoyed  only  in  a  well-ventilated  bedroom.  With  the  largest  pos- 
sible supply  of  fresh  air  by  day  and  by  night,  with  sunshine,  out-door 
exercise,  and  healthy  food,  the  most  obstinate  nervous  disorders  can 
be  gradually  overcome ;  the  impediments  yield,  till  the  river  of  life 
flows  with  an  unobstructed  current :  the  body  has  been  restored  to 
the  conditions  of  existence  for  which  its  organism  was  originally 
adapted. 
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DANGEROUS  KEROSENE  AND   THE   METHODS   FOR 
ITS  DETECTION. 

By  Db.  JOHN  T.  STODDARD, 
pBorxMOB  or  oHSiafTBT  or  naTH  oollboi. 

KEROSENE,  in  yirtue  of  its  cheapness  and  the  brilliant  light  it 
gives,  has  found  its  way  into  almost  every  house.  And  yet  fre- 
quent and  often  horrible  accidents  prove  that  much  of  the  oil  now 
sold  is  of  a  most  dangerous  character.  It  is  the  recognized  duty  of 
the  State  to  render  the  sale  of  such  oil  impossible  by  proper  inspec- 
tion. Almost  daily  reports  of  loss  of  property  and  Uf  e,  as  the  result 
of  the  use  of  unsafe  kerosene,  show,  however,  that  this  official  control 
fails  to  effect  its  object.  This  may  be  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the  un- 
doubted negligence  of  cities  and  towns  to  appoint  competent  inspect- 
ors— ^if,  indeed,  any  appointment  is  made— or  to  the  carelessness  of 
the  inspectors  ;  but  of  greater  importance  even  than  this  are  the  low 
standards  adopted,  and  the  unreliability  of  the  tests  which  are  used  to 
determine  the  character  of  the  oil. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  consider  the  conditions  of  safety 
in  an  oil  used  for  illuminating  and  heating  purposes,  and  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  principal  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for 
determining  this  important  point. 

Petroleum,  from  which  kerosene  is  prepared,  is,  as  is  generally 
known,  a  mixture  of  a  large  number  of  intimately  related  compounds  of 
widely  differing  volatility.  Some  are  gaseous,  and  escape  in  this  form 
aa  the  petroleum  issues  from  the  ground,  while  others  form  the  solid 
paraffine.  The  middle  portions  of  the  crude  oil  are  separated  from  the 
more  and  less  volatile  compounds  by  distillation,  and  after  a  further 
process  of  purification  go  into  the  market  as  kerosene.  The  entire 
removal  of  the  lighter  and  more  volatile  portions,  which  are  known  as 
naphtha  and  benzine,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  it  is  in  their  pres- 
ence that  the  danger  lies.  Alone,  they  are  easily  ignited,  and  alone 
or  mixed  even  in  small  proportion  with  kerosene,  they  readily  emit 
Tapors  which  are  inflammable  and  which  with  air  form  an  explosive 
mixture. 

An  oil  is  safe  only  when  it  will  not  yield  these  dangerous  vapors 
at  any  temperature  which  it  is  liable  to  assume.  This  temperature 
depends  obviously  (1)  upon  that  of  the  place  where  the  oil  is  kept 
or  used,  and  (2)  upon  the  influence  of  the  heat  of  the  burning  wick  in 
warming  the  oil  in  the  reservoir  of  the  lamp.  As  the  result  of  care- 
fully conducted  experiments  with  lamps  of  different  patterns,  it  has 
been  found*  that  the  maximum  increase  of  temperature  of  the  oil 

•  "  Zcitachrift  fOr  anal.  Chem^"  xxi,  882. 
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in  a  burning  lamp  is  some  16^  Fahr.  (9^  C).  Before  the  lamp  is 
lighted  the  oil  in  it  will  in  most  cases  have  the  temperature  of  the 
air  about  it.  Our  rooms  in  summer  often  have  a  temperature  of  90^ 
Fahr.y  and  reach  100°  Fahr.  in  a  few  exceptional  days,  while  in  win- 
ter the  oil  assumes  even  a  higher  temperature  than  this  when  the  lamp 
is  placed — as  it  often  is — ^near  a  stove  or  an  open  fire. 

Hence,  it  is  plain  that  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  an  oil  may 
evolve  inflammable  vapors  and  be  considered  safe  must  be  put  at  116** 
Fahr.,  or  better  still  at  120**  Fahr. 

What,  now,  are  the  means  for  determining  the  temperature  at 
which  these  vapors  appear,  and  thus  for  deciding  upon  the  safety  or 
danger  of  an  oil  ?  It  seems  at  first  thought  a  simple  and  certain  mat- 
ter. Put  a  little  oil  in  a  cup  and  suspend  a  thermometer  in  it ;  warm 
it  slowly,  and,  as  the  temperature  rises  from  degree  to  degree,  pass  a 
lighted  match  just  above  its  surface.  Presently  the  match  will  cause 
a  tiny  explosion.  This  indicates  that  the  dangerous  vapors  are  ap- 
pearing, and  the  thermometer  now  gives  the  so-called  flaahing^oini 
of  this  oil.  Go  on  heating  and  testing  as  before,  and  at  last  the  oil 
will  take  fire  and  continue  burning  by  itself.  The  mercury  is  now  at 
the  buming-poirU.  But  repeat  the  experiment  with  fresh  samples  of 
the  same  oil,  and  you  will  find  that  a  trifling  variation  in  the  conditions 
will  alter  the  flashing-point  to  a  wonderful  extent.  The  quantity  of 
oil  used  for  the  test,  the  rate  of  heating,  and  the  range  of  temperature 
through  which  the  oil  is  heated,  the  distance  above  the  surface  at  which 
the  match  passes — each  and  all  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  deter- 
mination. 

The  burning-point — or  Jlre-test,  as  it  is  often  misleadingly  called — 
is  of  little  value  ;  for  not  only  does  it  always  lie  above  the  flashing- 
point — which  is  the  real  danger-point — ^hut  it  bears  no  simple  relation 
to  the  latter,  so  that  its  determination  gives  really  no  clew  to  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  oil  becomes  unsafe. 

The  unreliability  of  this  simple  method  of  testing  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  problem  have  called  forth  numerous  suggestions  for 
improvement.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years  no  fewer  than  twenty-five 
different  instruments  have  been  proposed,  presenting  as  many  more  or 
less  widely  modified  forms  of  the  simple  cup-tester  indicated  above. 
The  most  essential  variations  are  (1)  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  oil- 
holder  or  cup,  which  in  some  apparatus  is  open,  in  others  partly  or 
wholly  closed  ;  (2)  in  the  dimensions  of  the  water-bath — which  is  in-, 
variably  employed  in  all  as  the  best  means  for  communicating  a  slow 
and  uniform  increase  of  temperature  to  the  oil ;  (3)  in  the  means  used 
for  igniting  the  vapor — a  burning  match,  waxed  thread,  small  gas-jet, 
electric  spark,  or  little  oil-lamp  standing  on  the  cover  of  the  oil-cup 
being  the  chief  devices  for  this  purpose. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  ingenuity  displayed,  and  the  elaborate 
and  costly  apparatus  to  which  it  has  in  some  instances  given  birth,  we 
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find  Engler  and  Haass,*  at  the  close  of  a  careful  investigation  into  the 
reliability  of  petroleum-testers,  in  which  all  the  more  promising  meth- 
ods were  laboriously  examined  and  compared,  laying  down  these  gen- 
eral principles,  which  are  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  and  use 
of  this  class  of  testers  : 

1.  The  quantity  of  oil  must  be  the  same  in  all  experiments. — In 
the  Saybolt  tester,  for  instance,  which  was  adopted  in  1879  by  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange  (chiefly,  however,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  burning-point),  variations  of  one  millimetre,  or  about 
one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch,  in  the  height  of  the  oU,  cause'  difEerences 
of  some  degrees  in  the  flashing-point. 

2.  The  oil  must  be  heated  slowly  and  uniformly. 

3.  The  temperdture  of  the  oil  at  the  beginning  of  the  test  must  be 
at  least  18°  Fahr.  (10°  C.)  below  its  flashing-point  (which  is  approxi- 
mately  determined  by  a  preliminary  test).  Hence,  a  low-grade  oil, 
which  flashes  not  far  from  the  air  temperature,  must  be  cooled  down 
before  an  accurate  determination  can  be  made. 

4.  The  size  and  intensity  of  the  flame  or  spark  used  to  produce  the 
flash  must  remain  unchanged  in  all  tests.  Increase  in  size  or  intensity 
lowers  the  flashing-point. 

6.  The  distance  of  the  flash-flame  or  spark  from  the  surface  of  the 
oil  must  be  the  same  in  all  tests.  The  flashing-point  is  lowered  by 
decreasing  this  distance.  Care  must  be  taken  that  this  distance  is  not 
so  small  that  a  local  evolution  of  vapor  from  the  surface  occurs. 

6.  The  time  during  which  the  flame  or  spark  acts  must  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  increase  in  the  time  causing  a  sensible  lowering  of  the 
flashing-point. 

7.  On  account  of  the  practical  purpose  for  which  the  tests  are 
made,  the  conditions  under  which  the  vapor  is  formed  in  the  tester 
should  correspond  as  closely  as  possible  to  those  which  determine  its 
formation  and  explosion  in  lamps,  etc. 

Comment  upon  methods  which  depend  for  trustworthy  results 
npon  such  a  formidable  array  of  conditions  is  hardly  necessary  ;  the 
best  apparatus  must  be  electrical  and  costly,  and  even  then  unreliable 
except  in  the  hands  of  an  expert.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  Mr. 
A.  H.  Elliott,  in  his  report  of  a  similar  investigation  ordered  by  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Health,  giving  as  his  general  conclusion  : 
'^Of  all  the  apparatus  examined,  not  one  can  be  called  perfectly 
satisfactory.  ...  Of  the  electric  testers  it  may  be  stated,  that  any 
advantage  obtained  from  the  use  of  electricity  is  more  than  over- 
come by  the  trouble  necessary  to  maintain  the  galvanic  battery  and 
induction-coil.**  But,  even  if  the  performance  of  some  of  these  in- 
struments is  such  as  to  yield  concordant  results,  when  all  the  precau- 
tions are  carefully  heeded,  these  results  can  have  only  a  relcUive  sig- 
nificance, and  agreement  of  different  testers  can  only  be  secured  by 
»  "Zeitschrlft  fttr  anal.  Chem.,"  xx,  1. 
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selecting  one  with  its  manipulation  as  an  arbitrary  standard^  and  adopt- 
ing conditions  in  the  others  which  shall  give  corresponding  resnlts. 
Nor  can  it  be  affirmed  that  all  the  conditions  under  which  explosions 
in  lamps  are  liable  to  occur  are  provided  for  in  any  single  instrument 


Fm.  1^— Tn  Satbolt  Tistib. 

of  this  class.  The  oil-reservoirs  of  our  lamps  differ  much  in  size  and 
shape,  and  hence  have  different  capacities.  Moreover,  the  quantity  of 
oil,  its  surface,  and  the  amount  of  air  in  the  reservoir  with  which  the 
vapor  mingles,  are  constantly  changing  while  the  lamp  is  in  use  and 
the  danger  greatest.  Again,  it  is  not  alone  in  quietly  burning  lamps 
that  accidents  occur.  Probably  half  are  due  to  upsetting  or  breaking, 
and  the  oil,  which  would  have  been  safe  otherwise,  gives  rise  to  ex- 
plosion or  flames  under  these  more  dangerous  circumstances. 

If  it  is  important  to  test  the  oil,  it  certainly  is  wise  to  employ,  if 
possible,  a  test  which  shall  indicate  the  lowest  temperature  at  which, 
under  any  condUionSy  inflammable  vapors  can  be  evolved,  and  not  to 
trust  to  a  method  which  merely  proves  an  oil  safe  under  certain  arbi- 
trary conditions. 

Besides  these  instruments  which  aim  at  a  direct  determination  of 
the  temperature  at  which  an  oil  becomes  dangerous,  others  have  been 
proposed  in  which  the  character  of  the  oil  is  tested  in  an  indirect 
manner,  by  finding  the  elastic  force  or  tension  of  its  vapor  at  a  given 
temperature.  The  tension  is  measured  by  the  height  of  the  column 
of  water  which  it  sustains.  By  comparing  the  tension  which  any  oil  ^ 
gives  in  this  apparatus  with  that  of  some  kerosene  which  has  been  se- 
lected as  a  standard,  the  quality  of  the  former  is  ascertained — ^a  higher 
tension  indicating  a  more  dangerous  oil.    It  is  plain  that  the  reliabil- 
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itj  of  this  method  depends  upon  the  assumption  that  a  definite  re- 
lation exists  between  vapor-tension  and  flashing  -  point  in  all  kero- 
senes. It  has,  however,  been  shown  in  the  most  conclusive  manner, 
that  this  is  not  the  case.*  Fonr  different  oils,  which  all  had  a  flash- 
ing-point of  28*5®  to  29*5**  C,  as  determined  by  one  of  the  most 
trustworthy  of  the  testers  before  described,  were  found  to  give,  at 
28"*  C,  vapor-tensions  of  75,  104,  118,  and  168  millimetres  (of  water)  ; 
and,  at  40''  C,  tensions  of  126,  149,  165,  and  201  millimetres.  Fur- 
ther, seven  different  kerosenes  gave,  when  tested  by  the  two  meth- 
ods, the  following  results : 


OIL. 

1. 

9. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

e. 

1. 

Flashing-point. . . . 
Tension  at  85*  C. . 

25' 0. 
96mm. 

2e'c. 

160mm. 

26"  C. 
201mm. 

2S*C. 
78mm. 

80'C. 
45mm. 

44*0. 
18mm. 

48*0. 
5mm. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  measurement  of  the 
vapor-tension  are  quite  worthless  as  indications  of  the  dangerous  char- 
acter of  kerosene,  and  the  method  must  be  regarded  as  far  less  reliable 
than  even  the  imperfect  ways  of  testing  which  have  been  already  dis- 
cussed. 

The  uncertainties  of  the  foregoing  methods  are  entirely  avoided 
by  a  distillation  test^  which  also  enables  one  to  decide  the  quality  of 
the  oil  as  an  illuminating  material,  and  thus  gives  the  fullest  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  its  nature.f  The  oil  is  separated  by  the  distillation 
into  three  fractions  :  a  light  oil  distilling  below  150^  C. ;  illuminating 
oil  coming  over  between  150^  and  270^  C.  ;  and  a  heavy  oil  which 
boils  above  270''  C.  The  first  fractional  distillate  represents  the  dan- 
gerous constituents,  and  should  not  exceed,  according  to  Bielstein,  five 
per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  heavy  oil  affects  the  freedom  with  which 
the  kerosene  bums  in  a  lamp,  and,  in  American  kerosene,  should  not 
form  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  oil.  The  operation  must  be 
conducted  with  care,  in  a  flask  provided  with  a  dephlegmator,  and  the 
fractions,  as  well  as  the  original  sample,  must  be  weighed.  These  cir- 
cumstances are  likely  to  prevent  the  general  adoption  of  a  method 
which  is  otherwise  so  simple  and  satisfactory,  and  kerosene  will  prob- 
ably be  tested  in  the  future,  as  now,  by  the  determination  of  its  flash- 
ing-point. 

In  1879  Victor  Meyer  J  suggested  a  principle  by  which  the  mini- 
mum, or,  as  he  called  it,  '^  true  or  absolute  ^  flashing-point,  could  be  de- 
termined. It  is  to  saturate  air  toith  oil-vapor  at  the  test-temperature. 
His  method  is  simply  this  :  A  glass  cylinder  of  about  200  c.  c.  capacity 
%i  partly  filled  with  oil,  stoppered  with  a  cork  through  which  a  ther- 

*  Englcr  and  Haasa,  he.  eit,  f  ^  Z^tschrift  f &r  anal.  Chem.,**  xxU,  818. 

%  Wagner's  "  Jahresbericbt,"  1879,  1175. 
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mometer  passes,  and  heated  by  planging  into  warm  water ;  when  the 
temperature  is  reached  at  which  the  test  is  to  be  made,  the  cylinder  is 
briskly  shaken,  the  stopper  removed,  and  a  small  flame  introduced. 
Flashing-points  obtained  by  this  plan  are  considerably  lower  than 
those  given  by  the  methods  which  have  been  discussed,  and  are  found, 
moreover,  to  be  largely  independent  of  the  conditions  so  essential  to 
success  in  the  latter. 

Haass  *  has  described  an  elaborate  and  clever  apparatus  based  on 
the  same  principle,  and  differing  essentially  from  Meyer's  only  in  the 
substitution  of  an  electric  spark,  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  surface 
of  the  oil,  for  the  flame  which  the  latter  employed.  In  both  of  these 
methods  the  flashing-point  depends  upon  the  time  allowed  between  the 
shaking  and  testing,  Haass  recommending  an  interval  of  one  minute 
after  the  bubbles  have  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  the  oil,  in 
order  to  permit  the  suspended  oil-particles  to  settle.  The  shaking, 
which  must  be  repeated  from  degree  to  degree,  is  a  troublesome  feat- 
ure of  these  methods,  and,  though  Meyer's  apparatus  is  certainly  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive  enough,  that  of  Haass  is  difficult  of  construction, 
electrical,  and  costly.  The  general  principle  of  these  methods  is,  how- 
ever, without  question  the  correct  one  for  obtaining  a  minimum  (and 
approximately  '^  absolute  ^)  flashing-point,  and  it  is  to  L.  Liebermann  f 
that  we  owe  the  suggestion  of  an  ingenious  and  successful  plan  for 


Fia.  8.— LoBSBMAioi*!  Tbstbl 

avoiding  the  difficulties  mentioned  above.  In  Liebermann's  method 
the  saturation  of  air  with  vapor  is  accomplished  by  forcing  an  air- 
current  through  the  oil  as  it  is  warmed  from  degree  to  degree  ;  and 
the  test  made  by  bringing  a  small  flame  to  the  mouth  of  the  oil-holder 
at  the  same  instant. 

It  has,  however,  been  shown  that  the  intermittent  current  of  air 
which  is  recommended  gives  somewhat  irregular  results,  and  that  more 
concordant  flashing-points  are  obtained  by  letting  a  continuous  current 

•  **Chem.  Industrie,"  18S0, 128,  uid  "  Zeitschrift  fflr  mal.  Ghem.,**  zz,  29. 
t ""  Zeitschrift  f Or  anaL  Chem.,*>  xxi,  821. 
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run  through  the  oil  for  at  least  one  minute  before  the  flaah  occurs.  It 
may  perhaps  seem,  at  first  thought^  that  a  continuous  current  of  air 
would  dilute  the  yapor  to  such  an  extent  that  the  flashing-point  must 
be  materially  raised,  and  that  this  effect  must  be  more  marked  as  the 
Telocity  of  the  current  is  increased.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case. 
On  the  contrary,  while  a  ahvo^  continuous  current  raises  the  flashing- 
point  appreciably,  a  sufficiently  rapid  one  gives  nearly  the  same  results 
as  the  intermittent  method  ;  nor  does  any  further  increase  in  the  ve- 
locity alter  the  flashing-point  to  a  sensible  extent.  It  has  indeed  been 
found  that  a  large  dilution  of  kerosene-vapor  with  air  is  necessary  to 
furnish  the  conditions  for  the  most  violent  explosion ;  and  these  con- 
ditions are  also  those  for  the  readiest  flash  by  this  method  of  testing. 
The  most  explosive  mixture,  according  to  Chandler,  is  formed  by  nine 
parts  of  air  to  one  of  vapor.  The  passage  of  a  large  quantity  of  air 
through  the  oU  tends,  of  course,  to  make  the  flashing-point  higher,  by 
carrying  away  with  it  the  more  volatile  portions  which  determine  the 
flash,  and  this  effect  is  greater  when  the  quantity  of  oU  is  small  and  the 
air-current  long  continued.  It  is,  consequently,  necessary  in  the  em- 
jdoyment  of  this  method  to  know  the  minimum  quantity  of  oil  and  the 
maximum  duration  of  air-current  which  will  permit  concordant  results. 
These  limits  have  been  ascertained  in  a  recent  investigation,*  the 
results  or  which  are  given  a  little  further  on. 

A  tester  of  still  simpler  construction  than  that  of  Liebermann  has  also 
been  proposed.f  It  consists,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  of  a  glass  cylinder, 
closed  at  one  end  by  a  cork,  through  which 
a  small  bent  tube,  d^  c,  d,  passes.  Just  with- 
in the  cork  the  end  of  this  tube  contracts  to 
a  small  orifice.  The  other  end  of  the  tube 
connects  with  a  small  bellows,  or  other  source 
of  slightly  compressed  air,  the  flow  of  which 
can  be  regulated  by  the  pinch-cock  e. 

Experiments  made  with  cylinders  of  dif- 
ferent dimensions  have  shown  that  the  best 
results  are  obtained  when  the  diameter  is 
between  2*5  and  4  c.  m.  The  length  (if  only 
great  enough  to  allow  at  least  the  minimum 
quantity  of  oil  to  be  used)  makes  no  differ- 
ence. Cylinders  of  the  same  diameter  but 
of  different  lengths,  when  filled  with  oil  to 
within  the  same  distance  from  the  top,  all  give  the  same  flashing-point. 
Change  in  length  in  such  cases  is  simply  equivalent  to  change  in  the 
quantity  of  oU  employed  in  the  test,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
quantity  of  oil  does  not  affect  the  determination  when  it  is  above  a  cei> 
tain  minimum. 


no.  8. 


*  "  Ameriotn  Ghemioftl  JoanuU,'*  tI,  No  1. 
t  Ibid ,  iT,  No.  4,  286,  and  '*  Ber.  d.  Deataohfln 
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The  distance  of  the  oil,  or  rather  of  the  foam  into  which  the  sar- 
face  is  broken  by  the  air-current,  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  how- 
ever, makes  a  considerable  difference  in  the  results — the  flashing-point 
falling  as  this  distance  is  decreased,  imtil  at  about  5  to  6  a  dl  it 
reaches  a  minimum. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  following  statements  and  direc- 
tions for  the  use  of  this  method  : 

1.  The  oil-cylinder  should  have  a  diameter  of  2*5  to  4  c  m.  It 
may  be  of  any  convenient  length,  provided  it  holds,  when  filled,  for 
the  test  not  less  than  50  c.  c.  of  oil.  With  a  diameter  of  2*5  c.  m., 
the  length  should  be  at  least  16  c.  m.  ;  with  a  diameter  of  3  c  dl, 
the  least  length  should  be  13  c.  m.  A  good  tester  may  be  made 
from  the  chimney  of  a  student-lamp,  by  cutting  off  the  lower  part, 
a  little  above  the  contraction.  (Glass  is  easily  cut  by  filing  a  deep 
notch  at  one  point,  and  letting  a  little  gas-flame  play  slowly  back 
and  forth  across  it  in  the  line  of  the  proposed  section,  until  a  crack 
springs  quite  through  the  glass ;  this  crack  can  then  be  led  in  any 
desired  direction  by  keeping  the  little  flame  just  ahead  of  it  on  the 
glass.)  The  whole  chimney  may  also  serve  as  an  oil-cylinder  by 
corking  the  large  end.  The  irregularity  of  shape  at  the  bottom  does 
not  affect  the  results ;  but  the  length  makes  it  rather  inconvenient  by 
requiring  a  correspondingly  deep  water-bath. 

2.  The  cylinder  is  filled  with  oil  to  a  point  such  that,  when  the 
w-current  ia  running,  the  top  of  the  foam  is  4  or  6  c.  m.  below  the 
mouth. 

3.  The  oil  is  heated  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  into  which  the 
cylinder  is  plunged  to  the  level  of  the  oiL  The  temperature  of  the 
oil  should  not  rise  faster  than  two  degrees  a  minute. 

4.  Air  is  forced  through  the  oil  with  such  velocity  that  about  (and 
not  less  than)  1  c.  m.  foam  is  maintained  on  the  surface,  and  a  flash- 
jet  brought  to  the  mouth  of  the  cylinder  every  hi^lf  degree,  or  of tener 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  flashing-point.  The  approach  of  the  flashing- 
point  is  announced  by  the  appearance  of  a  faint  blue  halo  of  burning 
vapor  around  the  flash-jet ;  this  finally  detaches  itself  and  runs  down 
to  the  surface  of  the  oil,  and  the  reading  of  the  thermometer  at  this 
instant  gives  a  trial  flashing-point,  which  may  be  a  little  too  high  if 
the  air-current  has  been  running  too  long,  or  not  long  enough. 

The  test  is  now  repeated  with  a  fresh  sample  of  the  oil,  and  the 
air-current  started  in  full  strength  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than 
three  or  four  minutes  before  the  flash  occurs.  It  is  a  good  plan,  how- 
ever, to  let  a  very  slow  current  of  air  bubble  through  the  oil  from  the 
time  that  the  tester  is  put  in  the  water-bath,  so  as  to  secure  regularity 
in  the  heating  of  the  oil 

A  very  good  flash- jet  is  a  little  gas-flame  from  the  tip  of  a  blow- 
pipe, or  glass  tube  drawn  out  to  a  point. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are : 
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1.  Simplicity  of  apparatus.  It  can  be  made  in  a  few  moments  by 
any  one  who  can  bend  a  glass  tube. 

2.  Simplicity  of  manipulation.  A  manufactorery  asked  to  try  it^ 
obtained  concordant  and  accurate  results  at  the  first  trial. 

3.  Trustworthiness  of  the  results,  which  are  independent  of  arbitrary 
conditions^  and  have  a  significance  wholly  wanting  in  methods  based 
upon  other  principles.     The  flashing-point  determined  is  the  lowest. 

The  lowest  flashing-point  for  illuminating  oils  in  New  York  is 
fixed  by  law  at  100°  Fahr.,  and  this  is  as  determined  by  a  modification 
of  the  Wisconsin  tester,  an  instrument  which  demands  all  the  precau- 
tions so  emphatically  given  by  Engler  and  Haass.  In  Massachuaetts, 
method  and  flashing-point  are  apparently  both  left  to  the  wisdom  and 
discretion  of  the  inspector. 

And  yet  we  have  seen  that  116°  Fahr.  is  the  very  lowest  flashing- 
point  consistent  with  safety,  and  this  should  mean  the  minimum  flash- 
ing-point determined  by  some  fully  reliable  method.  We  must  not 
be  misled  in  this  matter  by  the  statement  that  our  best  kerosenes  are 
"  150°  or  160°  test "  oils ;  for  this  has  reference,  not  to  the  flashing- 
point,  but  to  the  fire-test,  or  burning-point,  which,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  gives  little  indication  of  the  character  of  an  oiL  The  best  oils 
sold  jf?a«A  at  about  109°  Fahr.,  while  the  cheaper  grades  have  much 
lower  flashing-points — at  least  as  low  as  85°  Fahr. 

We  need  not  be  surprised,  then,  at  the  numerous  accidents ;  they 
will  not  diminish  until  a  much  more  efficient  and  intelligent  system  of 
inspection  is  enforced  than  now.  We  are  far  too  much  inclined  to 
take  our  risk,  even  in  the  midst  of  constant  warnings  ;  we  leave  our 
kerosene  to  the  ignorant  and  careless  handling  of  our  servants ;  we 
bay,  perhaps,  a  cheaper  grade  from  motives  of  economy,  only  to  find 
that  the  oil  in  which  we  thoughtlessly  trusted  has  occasioned  loss  of 
property,  horrible  suffering,  or  even  death. 

As  long  as  imsafe  kerosene  is  offered  for  sale,  we  may  be  sure 
purchasers  will  be  found.  The  only  safe  way  is  to  banish  the  dan* 
g^ous  stuff  from  the  market. 


THE  MORALITY  OF  HAPPINESS. 

Bt  THOMAS  FOSTEB. 

rv.— BIGHT  Ajsny  wbokg. 

ri  its  scientific  aspect,  then,  as  indicated  by  processes  of  evolution, 
conduct  is  good  in  proportion  as  it  tends  to  increase  the  quantity 
and  the  fullness  of  life,  bad  in  proportion  as  it  exerts  a  contrary  influ- 
ence. Conduct  may  tend  to  increase  life  in  its  fullness  directly  or 
indirectly,  proximately  or  remotely ;  and  again  conduct  may  in  one 
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aspect  increase,  while  in  another  aspect  it  may  diminish,  the  f  oUness 
and  quantity  of  life  :  but  our  definition  of  good  and  bad  conduct  is 
not  affected  by  such  considerations.  Just  as  a  knife  may  be  a  good 
knife  for  cutting  bread,  and  a  bad  knife  for  cutting  wood,  just  as  a 
business  transaction  may  be  good  in  relation  to  some  immediate  pur- 
pose, yet  bad  when  remoter  effects  are  considered,  so  can  we  truly 
apply  to  conduct  the  terms  good  and  had  in  reference  to  one  set  of 
considerations,  even  though  we  may  hare  to  invert  the  terms  whoi 
conduct  is  considered  in  reference  to  another  set  of  considerati<»i8. 
But  always,  in  its  scientific  aspect,  conduct  is  to  be  regarded  as  good 
where  it  increases  life  or  the  fullness  of  life,  and  bad  where  it  tends 
the  contrary  way. 

When  we  separate  conduct  ethically  indifferent  from  conduct  in 
its  strict  ethical  aspect,  it  is  conrenient  to  substitute  for  the  words 
good  and  had  the  words  rigM  and  wrong.  But  the  change  is  slighter 
than  at  first  sight  it  appears.  Indeed,  the  more  carefully  the  question 
of  rightness  or  wrongness — ^the  question  of  doty — ^is  considered,  the 
more  thoroughly  does  the  kind  of  conduct  judged  to  be  morally  in- 
different merge  into  that  which  we  regard  as  praiseworthy  or  cen- 
surable. 

Taking  first  those  parts  of  conduct  which  relate  directly  to  the 
quantity  or  to  the  fullness  of  individual  life,  we  find  that  while  the 
terms  good  and  bad  are  freely  applied  to  them,  and  even  the  terms 
right  and  wrong,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  regarded  as  morally 
indifferent.  When  we  say  you  ought  to  do  this  or  to  refrain  from 
that)  the  idea  of  duty  is  often  not  really  present,  so  long  as  the  act 
in  question  relates  to  a  man's  own  life  or  its  fullness.  Even  when  we 
use  words  of  praise  or  censure  in  relation  to  such  acts,  they  do  not 
imply  that  a  moral  obligation  has  been  discharged  or  neglected.  The 
reason  doubtless  is  that,  as  a  rule,  men  need  little  encouragement  to 
look  after  those  parts  of  their  conduct  which  affect  themselves  and 
their  own  interests.  For  it  may  be  ob8^*ved  that  where  it  is  likely 
there  may  be  want  of  due  care  or  wisdom  in  such  matters,  there  we 
find  distinct  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  just  indicated.  So  far  as 
quantity  and  fullness  of  life  are  concerned,  the  man  who  crosses  a 
crowded  thoroughfare  carelessly,  he  who  neglects  his  business,  and  he 
who  wears  insuflScient  or  unsuitable  clothes  in  cold  and  wet  weather, 
act  with  as  little  propriety  in  their  adjustments  as  is  shown  by  the 
man  who  steadily  drinks  intoxicating  liquors.  But  while  none  preach 
such  duties  as  caution  in  street-crossing,  prudence  and  energy  in  busi- 
ness, and  care  about  clothing,  at  least  as  duties  morally  obligatory, 
quite  a  number  of  persons  preach  against  steady  and  heavy  drinking 
as  against  a  moral  offense.  The  Bible,  indeed,  does  not,  though  it  has 
many  a  word  of  advice  against  wine-bibbing  ;  yet  even  in  the  Bible 
we  find  evidence  of  the  early  existence  of  total  abstainers,  and  it  is  al- 
together unlikely  that  those  ancient  Blue-Ribbonists  omitted  to  recog- 
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nize  sinfulness  in  all  wbo  did  not  share  their  views  and  follow  their 
practices.  Here  we  find  evidence  of  the  law  of  moral  philosophy  that 
a  system  of  ethics,  with  recognition  of  moral  rightness  and  wrongness, 
only  begins  to  be  formed  where  the  best  conduct  (so  far  as  fullness 
of  life  is  concerned)  runs  the  chance,  for  whatever  reason,  of  being 
neglected,  and  inferior  conduct  followed.  In  this  case,  the  best  con- 
duct is  apt  to  be  neglected  because  the  increased  fullness  of  life  to 
which  it  conduces  is  more  remote  than  the  temporary  increase  of  life 
fullness  to  which  inferior  conduct  tends.* 

Yet,  speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
puts  it :  ^'The  ethical  judgments  we  pass  on  self-reg^arding  acts  are 
ordinarily  little  emphasized ;  partly  because  the  promptings  of  the 
self-regarding  desires,  generally  strong  enough,  do  not  need  moral 
enforcement,  and  partly  because  the  promptings  of  the  other  self • 
regarding  desires,  less  strong,  and  often  overridden,  do  need  moral 
enforcement." 

When  we  turn  to  the  life-regarding  actions  of  the  second  class, 
those  which  relate  to  the  rearing  of  offspring,  we  no  longer  find  the 
words  good  and  bad,  right  and  wrong,  used  with  doubtful  meaning. 
Here  the  question  of  duty  is  clearly  recognized.  The  conduct  of  par- 
ents, who,  by  neglecting  to  provide  for  their  children's  wants  in  in- 
fancy, diminish  their  chances  of  full  and  active  life,  or  of  life  itself, 
is  called  bad  and  wrong  not  solely  or  chiefly  because  it  is  not  favor- 
able to  the  increase  of  life,  but  as  open  to  moral  censure.  In  like 
manner,  men  blame  as  really  wrong,  not  merely  unwise  or  ill-adjusted, 
such  conduct  as  tends  to  make  the  physical  and  mental  training  of 
children  imperfect  or  inadequate. 

Still  clearer,  however,  is  the  use  of  the  words  right  and  wrong  as 
applied  to  conduct  by  which  men  influence  in  various  ways  the  lives 
of  their  fellows.  Here  the  adjustments  suitable  for  increasing  the  full- 
ness of  individual  life,  or  for  fostering  the  lives  of  offspring  (alike  in 
quantity  and  fullness),  are  often  inconsistent  with  the  corresponding 
adjustments  of  others.  The  development  by  evolution  of  conduct 
tending  to  the  advancement  of  individual  lives  or  lives  of  offspring 
would  of  itself  tend  constantly  to  acts  inconsistent  with  the  well-being 
or  even  with  the  existence  of  others,  were  it  not  for  the  development 
(also  brought  about,  as  we  have  seen,  by  processes  of  evolution)  of 
conduct  tending  to  the  increase  of  the  quantity  and  fullness  of  life 
in  the  community.  But  there  arises  a  constant  conflict  between  tend- 
encies to  opposite  lines  of  conduct.  It  is  so  essential  for  the  welfare 
of  the  community  that  tendencies  to  advance  the  life  interests  of  self 
and  children  should  be  in  due  subordination  (which  is  not  the  saWe 
thing,  be  it  noticed,  as  complete  subordination)  to  tendencies  leading 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  fullness  of  life  in  others,  that  rules  of  con- 
duct toward  others  than  self  or  chUdren  have  to  be  emphatic  and  per- 
emptory in  tone.    Hence  it  is,  as  Mr.  Spencer  justly  remarks,  that  the 
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words  good  and  bad  have  come  to  be  specially  associated  with  acts 
which  (respectively)  further  the  complete  liying  of  others  and  acts 
which  obstruct  their  complete  liying. 

We  approach  now  the  heart  of  the  matter.  We  have  seen  how 
conduct  has  been  evolred  in  the  various  races  of  living  creatures,  from 
the  lowest  to  man  the  highest.  We  have  learned  how  closely  related 
are  men's  ideas  of  good  and  bad  to  that  which  is  the  chief  end  of  all 
conduct — ^the  preservation  and  extension  of  life.  And  we  have  found 
that  while  the  conception  of  rightness  and  wrongness  is  not  very 
marked  in  relation  to  conduct  affecting  self -life,  it  becomes  clear  and 
obvious  in  relation  to  conduct  affecting  the  life  of  offspring,  and  at- 
tains its  greatest  definiteness  and  as  it  were  emphasis  in  its  application 
to  conduct  affecting  the  lives  of  others.  Where  the  rules  determining 
right  and  wrong  in  regard  to  the  life  of  self,  of  offspring,  and  of  oth- 
ers, come  into  conflict,  as  they  must  imtil  social  relations  become  per- 
fect, the  right  in  regard  to  self  mostly  gives  way  to  right  in  regard  to 
offspring,  and  both  usually  give  way  to  right  in  regard  to  the  rest  of 
humankind.  But  in  Mr.  Spencer's  words  (I  quote  them  with  empha- 
sis, because  he  has  been  so  preposterously  and  indeed  wickedly  charged 
with  teaching  a  very  different  doctrine)  '^  the  conduct  called  good  rises 
to  the  conduct  conceived  as  best,  when  it  fulfills  all  three  classes  of 
ends  at  the  same  time." 

But  now  the  vital  question  of  all  comes  before  us. 

We  conceive  as  good  or  bad  such  conduct  as  conduces  or  the  re- 
verse to  life  and  the  fullness  of  life,  in  self  and  others.  But  is  conduct 
of  the  one  kind  really  good  or  conduct  of  the  other  kind  really  bad  ? 
Though  good  or  bad  with  reference  to  that  particular  end,  and  though 
held  to  be  right  or  wrong  because  that  end  is  actually  in  view  among 
men,  may  not  conduct  be  differently  judged  when  the  nature  of  that 
end  is  considered  ?  In  other  words,  the  question  comes  before  us,  Is  life 
worth  living  ?  We  need  not  take  either  the  optimist  view,  according 
to  which  life  is  very  good,  or  the  pessimist  view,  according  to  which 
it  is  very  bad.  But  each  one  of  us  from  his  experience  as  regards  his 
own  life,  and  from  his  observation  (often  most  misleading,  however) 
on  the  lives  of  others,  may  be  led  to  hold  that  on  the  whole  life  is 
good,  or  that  on  the  whole  it  is  bad.  Of  course,  in  the  very  theory  of 
the  evolution  of  conduct,  or  rather  in  the  series  of  observed  facts 
demonstrating  the  evolution  of  conduct,  we  see  that  life  and  the  full- 
ness of  life  are  fought  for  throughout  nature  as  if  they  were  good. 
In  the  highest  race  the  love  of  life  in  self,  which  assumes  that  the  life 
of  others  also  is  good,  has  attained  its  highest  expression.  ^'  Every- 
thing that  a  man  has  he  will  give  for  his  life,"  is  a  rule  established 
rather  than  shaken  by  exceptions  and  the  attention  directed  to  such 
exceptions.  Yet  the  mere  fact  that  life  is  fought  for  by  all,  and  that 
the  struggle  for  life  has  been  so  potent  a  factor  in  the  development  of 
life,  does  not  in  itself  prove  life  to  be  an  actual  good.    Death  comes 
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not  alone.  To  creatures  full  of  life  death  comes  in  company  with 
pain  and  suffering.  It  may  be  these  which  move  all  living  creatures  to 
struggle  for  life,  and  not  mere  fear  of  death. 

Now,  to  the  question,  Is  life  worth  living?  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  give  an  answer  that  would  suit  all.  Probably  there  have  not 
1>een  two  human  beings  since  the  world  was  made  who,  could  they 
express  their  precise  opinion  on  this  point,  would  give  precisely  the 
same  answer.  Many  whose  whole  lives  have  been  full  of  sorrow  and 
trouble,  who  have  had  occasion  many  times  to  say  that  man  was  bom 
to  sorrow,  would  yet,  even  taking  survey  of  their  own  sad  lives,  say — 
life  is  sweet.  That  many  whose  own  lives  have  been  bitter  enough, 
think  yet  that  life  is  sweet,  is  shown  by  this,  that  among  them  have 
been  found  those  who  have  done  most  to  foster  the  lives  of  others. 
But  many  of  them  would  say  that  life  is  sweet,  speaking  even  from 
their  own  experience  of  life.  And  on  the  other  hand  many  who  are 
held  by  those  around  them  to  have  had  little  sorrow,  who  from  child- 
hood to  old  age  have  scarce  ever  known  pain  or  suffering,  who  have 
had  more  than  their  fill  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  have  escaped  the 
QBual  share  of  life's  afflictions,  would  speak  of  life  as  dull  and  dreary 
if  not  bitter.  It  has  been  indeed  from  such  men  that  the  doubting 
cry  has  come,  Is  life  worth  living  ?  Men  of  more  varied  experience 
would  give  other  answers  to  that  vain  question.  All  answers,  indeed^ 
must  be  as  idle  as  the  question  itself.  Yet  most  men  would  give  the 
answer  which  says  most  for  the  pleasantness  of  life — ^that,  as  a  whole, 
life  is  neither  bitter  nor  sweet,  neither  sharp  nor  cloying,  but  that  it 
'^  has  all  the  charm  in  bitter-sweetness  found." 

We  are  not  concerned,  however,  to  inquire  what  is  the  true  answer 
to  the  question.  Is  life  worth  living  ?  Though  it  is  clear  that  if  life  is 
not  worth  living  the  observed  action  of  evolution  has  been  unfortunate, 
and  the  resulting  laws  of  conduct  are  a  mistake,  while  the  reverse 
must  be  held  if  on  the  whole  life  is  well  worth  living,  yet,  so  far  as  our 
subject  of  inquiry  is  concerned,  it  matters  not  which  view  we  take. 
That  which  is  common  to  both  views  is  all  we  have  to  consider.  The 
man  who  holds  that  life  is  worth  living,  so  thinks  because  he  believes 
that  the  pleasures  of  life  on  the  whole  outweigh  its  pains  and  sorrows. 
The  man  who  holds  that  life  is  not  worth  living  does  so  because  he 
thinks  that  the  pains  and  sorrows  of  life  outweigh  its  pleasures.  So 
much  is  true  independently  of  all  ideas  as  to  what  are  die  real  pleas- 
m'es  or  the  real  pains  of  life,  or  whether  life  here  is  most  to  be  con- 
sidered or  chiefly  a  future  life  with  pleasures  or  pains  far  greater  in 
intensity  and  in  duration  than  any  known  here. 

Where  or  what  the  chief  pleasures  or  pains  of  life  may  be,  when 
or  how  long  endured,  in  no  sort  affects  the  conclusion  that  life  is  to  be 
considered  worth  living  or  the  reverse  according  as  happiness  outvies 
misery  or  misery  happiness,  and  that  therefore  the  rightness  or  wrong- 
ness  of  conduct  must  be  judged  not  by  its  direct  action  on  life  and  the 
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fallness  of  life  but  by  its  indirect  influence  in  increasing  or  diminiBhing 
the  totality  of  happiness.  To  quote  again  the  words  of  the  great  teach- 
er who  is  so  often  misquoted  and  so  much  misunderstood  : 

^' There  is  no  escape  from  the  admission  that  in  calling  good  the 
conduct  which  subserves  life,  and  bad  the  conduct  which  hinders  or 
destroys  it,  and  in  so  implying  that  life  is  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse, 
we  are  inevitably  asserting  that  conduct  is  good  or  bad  according  as 
its  totai*  effects  are  pleasurable  or  painfuL'' — Shawkdge. 


THE  AUEOEA  BOREALIS. 

Br  M.  ANTOINE  Dx  SAPOBTA. 

HOW  can  we  describe,  how  can  an  artist  paint,  the  aurora  borealis  ? 
We  of  temperate  climates  are  not  strangers  to  the  phenomena ; 
we  know  something  of  the  arcs  and  radiating  streaks  of  various-colored 
light  which  frequently  adorn  our  northern  skies  ;  and  we  are  occasion- 
ally permitted  to  witness  exhibitions  in  which  the  whole  heavens  shine 
with  their  marvelous  glow.  Yet  travelers  from  the  far  North  say  that 
we  can  have  no  conception  of  the  wonderful  splendor  of  the  phenome- 
na as  witnessed  within  the  Polar  Circle,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
actual  sight  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  it. 

The  aurora  borealis  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  The  Greeks, 
discovering  graceful  symbols  in  everything,  thought  it  was  the  glory 
of  the  Olympian  gods  holding  council  in  a  sky  illuminated  for  the 
occasion.  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  always  looking  for  unlucky 
omens,  were  in  dread  of  it.  Pliny,  following  Aristotle  and  Seneca^ 
speaks  of  celestial  fires  that  tinged  the  sky  with  a  blood-red,  of  beams 
of  light,  of  openings  yawning  in  the  starry  vault,  of  fantastic  lights 
that  changed  night  into  day  ;  and  he  took  care  not  to  omit  the  politi- 
cal events  that  accompanied  such  manifestations,  without,  however, 
affirming  that  the  phenomena  were  the  cause  of  the  catastrophes  that 
attended  or  followed  them. 

*  I  have  ventured  to  emphasize  this  word  (thoogli  the  emphasis  is  not  necessarj  for 
the  ordinarily  attentive),  simplj  because  so  many  have  dther  actually  misunderstood  Hr. 
8penoer*s  saying  here,  or  else  have  pretended  to  do  so.  The  word  emphasized  makes  the 
saying  not  only  true,  but  (as  it  was  intended  to  be)  obviously  true.  Mr.  Spencer  is  here 
purposely  stating  a  truism,  or  what  ought  to  be  a  truism.  No  matter  what  a  man's  doc- 
trine in  religious  matters  may  be,  no  matter  what  his  views  as  to  a  future  state,  the  say- 
ing above  quoted  is  absolutely  true.  It  is  true  in  small  matters  as  well  as  in  great.  By 
overlooking  the  word  "  total,**  or  by  treating  the  saying  as  though  for  the  word  **  total  ** 
the  word  "  immediate  "  might  honestly  be  substituted,  the  saying  expresses  what  Gail^ 
contemptuously  called  pig-philosophy;  but  Bpencer^s  actual  saying  is  about  as  remote 
from  pig-philosophy  as  any  teaching  well  could  be.  It  inculcates  a  philosophy  more  truly 
regardf^  of  self  than  the  sheerest  egoism,  more  justly  and  benefioenUy  regudful  of  otiiert 
than  the  purest  altruism. 
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At  troubled  seMons  in  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages,  in  times  of 
war^  famine,  or  epidemic,  the  only  sentiment  the  aurora  excited  was 
that  of  fear,  and  the  people  thought  they  could  see  in  the  sky  rivers 
of  blood,  armies  clashing,  and  infantry  and  cavalry  engaging  in  mys- 
terious combats.  Now,  except  among  a  few  superstitious  or  imin- 
formed  persons,  the  phenomena  are  witnessed  with  simple  curiosity 
by  some,  with  indifference  by  others. 

A  thousand  years  after  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  gave  the  meteor 
the  name  it  now  bears,  Gassendi  first  examined  it  with  a  scientific 
eye,  and  definitively  baptized  it  on  the  12th  of  September,  1621.  The 
terms  ^  polar  light  '*  and  '^  northern  light,"  which  have  been  proposed 
by  various  physicists,  have  never  prevailed  ;  the  bishop  and  the  phi- 
losopher have  triumphed.  From  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, observations  became  more  numerous,  and  theories  and  scientific 
discussions  began  to  appear.  The  subject  even  tempted  the  poets.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  Abb6  Delille,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  Father  Noceti,  sung 
the  aurora  in  Latin  verse.  Frazier,  in  1712,  first  witnessed  a  southern 
aurora. 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  aurora  was  not  common  in  Scandinavia 
and  Holland  previous  to  about  1716,  after  which  it  began  to  appear 
more  frequently.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  attention  of  several 
Swedish,  Dutch,  and  French  investigators  was  fixed  upon  it.  Celsius, 
the  designer  of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  remarked  the  curious  dis- 
tractions to  which  compass-needles  were  occasionally  subject,  without 
visible  cause  ;  studying  the  peiturbations  more  closely,  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  assuring  himself  (1741)  that  they  coincided  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  aurora  borealis.  Hjorter,  another  Swede,  made  the  same 
observation  at  about  the  same  time. 

The  question  whether  auroras  are  of  cosmic  origin,  or  whether  they 
proceed  from  purely  terrestrial  influences,  which  still  provokes  dis- 
cussion, has  from  the  beginning  divided  the  learned  into  two  parties. 
Mairan  maintained  the  extra-terrestrial  character  of  the  meteor,  while 
the  contrary  opinion  found  a  supporter  in  Musschenbroek,  the  inventor 
of  the  Leyden-jar. 

Musschenbroek,  still  evidently  under  the  influence  of  old  middle- 
age  prejudices,  gave  out  the  following  hypothesis  :  Near  both  poles, 
and  at  a  little  distance  beneath  the  surface  of  the  globe,  are  immense 
reservoirs  of  phosphorescent  matter.  Whenever  a  fissure  is  formed 
reaching  to  them,  the  substances,  readily  volatile,  escape  and  illumi- 
nate the  atmosphere  with  their  glow.  The  frequency  of  auroras  in 
particular  years  was  explained  by  supposing  a  subterranean  cavern  to 
have  been  opened.  When  the  pocket  was  exhausted,  the  phenomenon 
would  of  course  be  at  an  end  for  some  time.  So,  after  the  exhaustion 
of  the  provisions  of  phosphorescent  stuff  accumulated  in  a  particular 
region,  the  meteors  would  necessarily  cease  to  show  themselves,  not  to 
appear  again  till  after  a  long  time,  during  which  the  matter  would  ao- 
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cumulate  again.  It  was  thought  that  years  of  dry  weather  were  years 
of  maxima  of  auroras,  and  it  seemed  natural  to  suppose  that  moisture 
would  hinder  exhalations.  Extensive  efforts  were  made,  without  suc- 
cess, by  studying  the  properties  of  the  recently  discovered  phospho- 
rescent substances,  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  stuff  that  thus  shone 
in  space.  Previous  to  this,  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  had 
been  suggested  by  supposing  a  fermentation  of  gross  exhalations  from 
the  earth's  surface  which  were  driven  toward  the  pole  and  there 
took  fire. 

Quite  different  from  this  was  Mairan's  theory  ;  and  the  reading  of 
his  book,  ^'  Traits  physique  et  historique  de  Paurore  bor^le ''  (^'  A 
Physical  and  Historical  Treatise  on  the  Aurora  Borealis  "),  which  9^ 
peared  in  1733,  is  still  indispensable,  after  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
to  any  person  wishing  to  study  the  meteor  to-day.  Rejecting  the 
ideas  outlined  above,  and  another  curious  hypothesis,  that  the  rays  of 
the  sun  were  reflected  from  the  polar  ice,  and  sent  back  to  the  observer 
from  the  concave  surface  of  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  zodiacal  light  which  had  been  observed  by  Cassini 
some  fifty  years  before.  While  some  explained  this  phenomenon  by 
supposing  a  ring  of  light  concentric  with  the  sun,  and  surrounding  it 
without  touching  it,  others,  and  Mairan  among  the  number,  considered 
it  a  prolongation  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  accumulated  chiefly  in  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  or  of  the  solar  equator,  and  extending  beyond  the 
orbit  of  Venus.  Emanations  from  the  sun,  or  rather  the  corona  that 
surrounds  it,  according  to  Mairan,  strike  our  atmosphere  and  illumi- 
nate our  globe.  Then,  must  we  suppose  that  the  zodiacal  light  shines 
of  itself  ?  That  is  not  necessary,  says  Mairan.  A  chemical  combina- 
tion, an  essentially  luminous  precipitate,  results  from  the  mixture  that 
takes  place  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.*  This  supposition 
is  hazardous,  and  Mairan  seems  to  be  a  little  too  fast.  It  is,  however, 
indisputable  that  then,  as  now,  auroras  were  more  frequent  in  March 
and  September,  or  the  months  when  the  zodiacal  light  is  brightest 
It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  Angstr&m,  in  1867,  and  Respighi, 
in  1872,  found  in  the  spectrum  of  the  zodiacal  light  a  green  ray 
identical  with  a  line  of  the  same  color  characteristic  of  the  aurora 
borealis. 

Mairan  found  a  redoubtable  antagonist  in  the  celebrated  mathe- 
matician Euler,  who  did  not  admit  the  hypothesis  of  an  immense  solar 
atmosphere,  and  believed  only  in  the  existence  of  a  ring.  He  invented, 
in  explanation  of  the  meteor,  a  somewhat  obscure  theory,  according  to 
which  the  subtile  and  rarefied  portions  of  the  air  were  driven  away 
from  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  the  particles,  having  become  lumi- 

*  Hairan  obserres  that,  the  centrifugal  force  being  less  toward  the  poles  than  at 
the  equator,  the  parts  of  the  globe  at  the  tropics  will  repel  the  foreign  matter,  and  it  will 
accumulate  toward  the  high  latitudes.  Hence  there  will  be  few  aurofas  except  in  the 
frigid  and  temperate  zones ;  and  this  is  the  case. 
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noas  (he  does  not  say  how),  gave  rise,  at  some  distance  from  the  earth, 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  aurora.* 

A  large  library  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  hold  all  the  memoirs 
and  notices  that  have  been  published  during  the  past  sixty  years  on 
the  subject  of  the  aurora  borealis,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  trea- 
tises on  physics,  meteorology,  and  astronomy  which  have  devoted  one 
or  more  chapters  to  it.  Some  authors  have  limited  themselves  to  the 
simple  description  of  what  they  have  perceived,  or  to  a  mere  exposi- 
tion of  their  theories,  while  others  have  done  more.  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  has  drawn  in  his  '^Cosmos"  an  excellent  outline  of  the 
ideas  which  science  entertained  on  the  subject  in  his  time  ;  and  the 
^^  Popular  Astronomy  ^  of  Arago  contains  valuable  details,  well  classi- 
fied and  arranged,  on  the  same  question. 

About  1850,  M.  de  La  Rive,  a  Oenevese  physicist,  endeavored  to 
found  a  definite  theory  of  the  aurora  borealis,  and  with  this  view  ar- 
tificially reproduced  the  phenomenon  with  considerable  success.  A 
prime  point,  which  is  still  far  removed  from  being  fixed,  is  the  approxi- 
mate height  of  the  meteor  above  the  ground.  Sometimes  two  ob- 
servers, in  the  neighborhood  of  a  thousand  miles  apart,  will  affirm  that 
they  have  seen  the  same  aurora  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same 
aspect ;  at  other  times,  the  phenomenon  is  visible  only  within  a  radius 
of  a  few  leagues.  Mairan,  basing  his  calculations  on  data  that  are  not 
without  value,  concluded  an  elevation  of  two  or  three  hundred  leagues  ; 
Bravais  proposed  one  hundred  and  fifty  kilometres  as  a  mean  valae. 
Other  authors  have  supposed  that  the  highest  fiashes  soar  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  eight  hundred  Ulometres. 

M.  de  La  Rive  has  made  a  table  of  all  former  data,  and  represents 
that  the  aurora  boreales,  very  low  in  reality,  hardly  pass  beyond  the 
zone  of  clouds.  They  have  been  perceived  (by  Parry)  projected  on 
the  fianks  of  mountains.  Contradictions  of  this  view  are  also  not  want- 
ing. In  support  of  his  opinion  that  the  meteor  is  low  in  height,  M.  de 
La  Rive  cites  the  well-established  cases  in  which  sounds  have  been 
heard  during  the  manifestations.  Sometimes  a  sulphurous  odor  has 
been  perceived.  The  crackling  occasioned  sometimes  by  slow  electric 
discharges  and  the  odor  of  electrified  oxygen  or  ozone  are  quite  analo- 
gous. Explorers  and  aeronauts  have  pretended,  according  to  M.  de  La 
Rive,  to  have  gone  through  the  aurora  or  through  the  mist  that  gives 
rise  to  it. 

Arago  had  conceived  the  electric  nature  of  the  meteor,  and  assumed 
to  predict  its  appearance  by  consulting  the  compass.  Other  facts, 
proving  a  connection  between  auroras  and  magnetic  phenomena,  are 
abundant.  Jessan,  in  1878,  sailing  on  the  Venus,  relates  that  daring 
a  fine  aurora  all  the  compasses  of  the  vessel  were  disordered,  and  they 

*  In  this  Euler  miide  use  of  Newtoa's  oorposcoltr  theory  of  light,  though  he  was  an 
adTeraary  of  it 
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went  out  of  their  way.*  Under  similar  circomstanoeBy  Matteuod  ob- 
■eryed  the  iron  of  the  Tuscan  telegraphic  apparatoa  to  be  so  strongly 
magnetized  that  the  entire  service  between  Florence  and  Pisa  was 
interrupted.  In  the  United  States,  when  the  like  conditions  are  fxe- 
Tailings  the  telegraphers  work  their  instruments  without  the  batt^ies. 

The  beautiful  arcs  of  light  which  are  observed  in  the  polar  regions 
have  their  culminating  p<Mnt  on  the  magnetic  meridian,  as  the  vertical 
plane  defined  by  the  points  of  a  horizontal  magnetic  needle  is  called. 
Bravais  thought  these  arcs,  or  the  circles  of  which  they  form  part, 
were  concentric  with  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  globe,  or  with  the 
straight  line  uniting  the  two  magnetic  poles  and  passing  through 
the  center  of  the  earth.  The  arcs,  then,  do  not  coincide  with  the 
geographical  parallels,  a  fact  which  the  eariier  observers  had  already 
perceived.  The  magnetic  pole  is,  moreover,  not  immovable,  but  its 
position  may  vary  during  a  century  several  degrees  in  longitude  or 
latitude. 

The  aurorsB  boreales  certainly  appear  to  be  connected  with  a  par- 
ticular condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  M.  de  La  Rive  finds  in  this  a 
confirmation  of  his  theory.  Nearly  all  the  observers  agree  that  ctrro- 
MtratuB  clouds  accompany  or  precede  the  phenomena,  and  are  frequently 
seen  within  the  dark  segment.  Hardly  less  invariable  is  the  simulta- 
neous presence  in  the  air  of  hosts  of  fine,  transparent,  microscopic 
needles  of  ice,  that  favor  the  formation  of  lunar  halos  before  the  au- 
rora itself  breaks  out  The  essential  points  of  M.  de  La  Rive's  theory 
are  that  the  earth  is  charged  with  negative  fluid,  and  the  same  la  the 
case  with  the  strata  of  air  very  near  the  soiL  The  upper  regions  of 
the  atmosphere  are,  on  the  other  hand,  positively  electrified.  This 
double  fact,  the  result  of  certain  experiments,  is  not  denied  by  any 
one.  The  two  electricities  of  opposite  polarity,  accumulated  near  the 
tropics  in  enormous  masses,  are  combined  at  the  poles,  where  the  air, 
less  moist,  is  a  better  conductor.  The  polar  discharges  produce  inces- 
sant calls  of  fluid,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression,  and  currents  of 
electricity  are  constantly  departing  from  the  equator  toward  the  poles, 
one  kind  traveling  through  the  rarefied  gases  of  the  upper  strata,  and 
the  other  kind  through  the  ground.  It  b  from  the  phenomenon  of  re- 
composition,  favored  by  the  presence  of  infinitesim^  vesicles  of  air,  of 
imperceptible  snow-crystals,  and  of  little  icy  needles,  that  proceeds  the 
meteor  of  which  we  are  trying  to  present  the  history. 

M.  de  La  Rive  satisfied  himself  of  the  sufficiency  of  his  theory  by 
an  experiment.  Tubes  were  inserted  opposite  to  each  other  into  the 
sides  of  a  glass  bottle.  The  air  within  the  bottle  was  exhausted  by 
means  of  one  of  the  tubes,  while  in  the  other  one  was  fixed  a  rod  of 
iron  projecting  on  the  outside,  and  having  its  other  end  prolcwged  to 

*  Nerertheleta,  If  tha  obserrer  if  ^eUhin  the  cirde  formed  bj  the  aurorm,  its  aetloB  en 
the  needle  if  almoet  nothing.    Thif  fact  haf  been  noticed  more  than  once. 
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the  middle  of  the  bottle.  The  iron  was  covered  with  an  insulating 
material,  except  at  the  end,  and  over  that  was  a  copper  ring,  connected 
with  an  electrical  machine.  The  copper  was  then  charged  with  posi- 
tive electricity,  and  the  iron,  having  been  put  in  communication  with 
the  soil,  was  negatively  electrified  by  induction.  The  two  electricities 
combined  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  bottle,  forming  a  luminous 
sheaf,  like  that  of  the  lights  in  the  Geissler  tubes  ;  but,  when  the  iron 
was  magnetized,  a  corona  or  concentric  aureole,  whence  radiated  brill- 
iant jets,  was  formed  around  its  free  end.  As  a  little  reflection  will 
show,  the  iron  represented  the  earth  and  the  terrestrial  magnet ;  the 
copper,  the  upper  strata  of  air ;  and  the  free  end  of  the  magnetized 
rod,  the  polar  regions. 

The  fact  mentioned  by  Mairan,  that  auroras  are  most  frequently 
seen  during  the  equinoctial  months,  March  and  September,  is  easily 
explained  on  M.  de  La  Bive's  theory.  March  corresponds  with  a 
period  of  increasing  heat  in  the  tropical  part  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, while  September  coincides  with  the  time  when  fogs  are  con- 
densed from  vapors  near  the  pole.  In  the  one  case,  an  excess  of 
electricity  is  developed ;  in  the  other,  a  more  ready  combination  of  the 
two  fluids.  Perhaps  the  supposed  eleven-years  period,  corresponding 
with  the  sun-spot  period,  may  be  explained  in  a  similar  way.  There 
may  also  be  secular  variations  in  the  prevalence  of  the  phenomenon, 
but  too  little  time  has  passed  since  careful  observations  have  been 
made  for  their  law  to  be  as  yet  apprehended. 

In  the  last  months  of  1878,  M.  Nordenskjdld,  who  was  wintering 
in  Berhing  Strait,  remarked  on  clear  nights,  when  the  moonlight  was 
not  too  strong,  the  presence  of  a  feebly  luminous  arc,  with  its  crest 
toward  the  north-northeast.  Regular  in  form  and  curvature,  this 
arc  rested  on  a  segment  of  a  circle  which  was  itself  limited  by  the 
horizon,  and  covered  about  90^,  or  a  quarter  of  the  horizon.  Its 
lower  limit  was  quite  clearly  marked  on  the  dark  segment,  probably 
by  contrast,  but  its  outer  outline  was  less  distinct,  and  it  was  hard  to 
measure  its  thickness  exactly ;  but  that  was  estimated  at  about  five 
degrees.  The  light  of  the  arc  was  calm  and  uniform,  without  any 
appearance  of  rays,  but  dull  enough,  as  we  have  said,  and  displayed 
nothing  comparable  to  the  draperies,  the  brilliant  flashes,  and  the 
streaks  of  the  Scandinavian  auroras.  M.  Nordenskjdld  observed  it  from 
day  to  day,  taking  notice  of  all  the  special  features  he  could  remark, 
and  came  to  the  following  conclusions :  Above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  at  a  distance  of  about  four  hundred  kilometres,  is  situated  a 
permanent,  or  nearly  permanent,  luminous  corona,  which  encircles  the 
entire  globe  without  its  direction  coinciding  with  that  of  the  parallels, 
for  its  center  does  not  correspond  with  the  north  pole,  but  with  the 
magnetic  pole. 

So  our  globe  has,  by  this  theory,  a  ring  like  Saturn's,  but  with 
some  differences.    The  ring  of  the  latter  planet  is  around  its  equator. 
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Our  ring,  incomparably  BmaUer,  covers  only  a  narrow  zone  of  the  polar 
regions,  the  center  of  which  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
pole.  The  inhabitants  of  Saturn's  equator — ^if  there  are  any — look  out 
upon  a  ribbon  very  wide  in  the  vertical  but  very  narrow  in  the  hori- 
zontal direction.  On  the  other  hand,  an  observer  in  the  high  latitudes 
of  Asia  or  America  stands  in  the  presence  of  a  corona  of  little  thick- 
ness, but  relatively  extensive ;  that  is,  the  development  of  our  ring  is 
nearly  parallel  to  the  part  of  the  terrestrial  surface  dominated  by  it, 
and  which  it  would  overshadow  if  it  were  opaque. 

To  this  theory  the  objection  may  be  offered,  that  no  one  before 
M.  NordenskjOld  has  remarked  the  meteor  in  question,  while  many 
should  have  done  so  if  it  i^  permanent.  An  observer  standing  near 
the  auroral  pole  should  perceive  a  luminous  circle  completely  envelop- 
ing the  horizon.  M.  Nordenskjdld  replies  to  this  by  saying  that  the 
luminous  arc  is  only  a  residuum  of  more  brilliant  and  more  complex 
phenomena  ;  we  can  hardly  hope  to  see  it  -except  in  years  when  auro- 
ras are  weak,  or  years  of  minima,  of  which  the  year  1878-'79  was  one. 
Most  commonly  the  accessory  masks  the  principal,  much  in  the  same 
way  that  we  can  not  see  the  foundations  of  a  house  while  the  building 
is  standing.  The  light  of  the  ring  is  so  weak  that  not  only  the  day 
and  the  twilight,  but  simple  moonlight  makes  it  invisible.  If  the  sky 
is  charged  with  frost,  it  will  all  disappear,  and  even  the  presence  of 
too  much  vapor  in  the  air  extinguishes  it.  The  observer  must,  then, 
be  favored  with  dry  and  cold  weather.  If  the  temperature  is  above 
the  freezing-point,  it  is  useless  to  look  for  the  corona.  The  coasts  of 
Norway,  moist  with  the  breezes  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  are  badly  situ- 
ated to  give  views  of  it.  Nearly  all  other  regions  where  it  could  be 
perceived  are  dismal  solitudes.  In  the  second  place,  a  spectator  situ- 
ated near  the  auroral  poles  would  see  nothing,  for  the  horizon  would 
hide  the  meteor  from  him  in  the  same  way  that  a  Satumian,  who 
never  left  the  high  polar  regions  of  his  planet,  would  not  be  aware  of 
the  existence  of  his  ring.  Our  observer,  leaving  the  auroral  pole,  and 
going  toward  the  magnetic  south,  would  finally  distinguish  in  that 
direction  an  arc  gradually  rising  above  the  horizon.  An  entire  circle 
of  considerable  width  is  dominated — ^that  is  the  word — ^by  the  corona, 
which  is  then  near  the  zenith  ;  but,  although  the  meteor  may  be  nearer 
the  ground  at  that  point  than  anywhere  else,  it  is  not  visible  there,  for 
it  is  too  thin  to  be  seen,  looking  at  it  vertically.  Outside  of  this  lattar 
zone,  another  zone,  concentric  with  it,  enjoys  the  sight  of  the  arc,  now 
situated  obliquely  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  north.  Further 
on,  the  arc,  grazing  the  horizon,  ceases  to  be  visible  ;  some  time  be- 
fore reaching  this  point,  in  fact,  it  is  hidden  by  the  mists  that  gather 
in  the  horizon,  as  well  as  by  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  which  the 
visual  rays  have  to  traverse.  M.  Nordenskjdld  would  not  have  been 
able  to  see  it  if  it  had  been  only  half  as  luminous. 
The  meteor  is  relatively  stationary,  but  is  not  rigorously  motionless. 
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Besides  the  slow  variations  of  its  radios  and  its  thioknessy  besides  the 
oscillations  which  displace  its  center  movements^  the  laws  of  which  are 
worth  studying,  the  luminous  arc  rises,  falls,  and  fades  away  for  in- 
tervals of  some  hours.  Its  light,  generally  uniform,  is  heightened  by 
^^  knots  of  light "  that  play  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Sometimes  a 
second  arc  is  formed  parallel  to  the  first ;  according  to  M.  Norden- 
skjdld,  this  is  nearly  always  concentric  with  the  usual  arc  and  situated 
in  the  same  plane  with  it,  but  farther  from  the  surface.  Sometimes, 
also,  the  two  arcs  amalgamate,  and  a  vertically  flattened  aurora  results. 
Not  rarely,  supplementary  arcs  intervene,  and  frequently  luminous 
rays  play  between  the  two  arcs  and  into  the  undefined  exterior  space. 
If,  now,  we  imagine  the  phenomena  growing  more  complicated  and 
becoming  irregular,  with  the  arcs  rising  above  the  horizon  and  the 
rays  multiplying,  shooting  through  the  curves  in  such  a  way  as  to 
illuminate  the  vacant  space,  and  extending  themselves  out  toward  the 
magnetic  south  in  somewhat  oblique  directions,  we  have  the  common 
aurora  borealis  passably  explained.  Within  the  projection  of  the 
corona,  toward  the  magnetic  pole,  is  a  zone  where  we  may  observe 
the  auroras  in  a  southerly  direction,  and,  still  nearer  to  that  pole,  the 
meteor  only  rarely  illuminates  the  horizon.  A  few  travelers.  Dr. 
Hayes,  for  example,  noticed  this  fact  some  time  ago.  The  zone 
of  no  auroras  embraces  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  about  eight  de- 
grees. 

The  labors  of  M.  Lenstrom,  in  Lapland,  are  of  particular  interest, 
because  they  constitute  a  direct  and  definite  proof  of  the  electrical 
nature  of  the  aurora  borealis.  They  go  further  than  those  of  M.  de 
La  Rive,  for  the  Swedish  observer,  instead  of  operating  in  his  labora- 
tory, has  succeeded  in  reproducing  the  meteor  itself  in  the  open  air, 
and  has  compelled  it  to  manifest  itself,  as  Franklin  forced  the  light- 
ning to  come  down  from  the  sky,  so  that  he  could  examine  it  scien- 
tifically. We  must  not  forget,  furthermore,  that  it  is  a  very  meri- 
torious thing  to  work  in  a  cold  of  twenty  degrees  below  zero,  with  a 
strong  wind  blowing  and  the  frost  all  the  time  clogging  the  apparatus, 
having  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch,  and  enjoying  no  better  shelter 
than  a  charcoal-burner's  hut. 

Not  satisfied  with  provoking  artificial  auroras,  the  Finnish  expe- 
dition, of  which  M.  LenstrOm  was  a  part,  has  collected  a  number  of 
important  data  relative  to  the  free  manifestation  of  the  phenomenon. 
The  observations  were  made  at  Sodankyla  (lat.  67°  N.,  long.  27**  E.), 
and  Kultala  (lat.  78''  80'  K,  long.  27*^  E.},  Lapland,  in  November  and 
December,  1882.  In  the  former  place  "  the  polar  aurora  appeared  fre- 
quently of  a  very  great  intensity,  but  did  not  exhibit  much  variation. 
It  generally  began  with  a  faint  arc  in  the  north,  which  shortly  de- 
veloped into  an  arc  with  rays  and  sometimes  into  draperies  extending 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  most  frequently  a  little  toward  the  north.. 
But  little  change  of  color  took  place ;  nearly  always  a  pale-yellow 
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tint^  ligbtly  washed  with  green,  was  shown.  Although  the  meteor 
was  not  visible  continaoaslj,  there  was  often  observed  in  the  spectro- 
scope, and  even  quite  high  above  the  horizon,  the  characteristic  band  of 
the  auroras  withoat  the  eye  perceiving  any  trace  of  their  light.  Since 
this  fact  was  remarked  even  when  there  was  no  snow,  it  could  not  be 
attributed  to  reflected  auroral  flashes.  Moreover,  the  observers  not 
rarely  saw  during  the  nights  a  light  yellowish,  diffuse,  and  phosphores- 
cent light  that  illuminated  the  horizon  and  paled  the  stars.  The  effect 
produced  was  compared  to  that  of  the  moon  half  veiled  by  clouds.  M. 
Lenstrdm  and  his  associates  attempted,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1882, 
to  measure  the  height  of  an  auroral  arc  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
They  divided  themselves  into  two  groups,  and  took  with  a  theodolite  the 
angular  distance  from  the  crest  of  the  arc  to  the  horizon.  The  two  sta- 
tions were  four  and  a  half  kilometres  apart  on  the  same  magnetic  me- 
ridian, and  correspondence  was  had  during  the  observations  by  a  tele- 
graphic wire  previously  arranged  for  the  purpose.  They  endeavored  to 
look  in  concert  at  the  same  point  of  the  meteor,  but,  after  reiterated  es- 
says, they  recognized  that  any  particular  ray  visible  to  one  party  could 
not  be  seen  by  the  other.  The  results  of  the  views  were  irreconcilable, 
for  the  angle  obtained  was  greater  for  the  southern  post  than  for  the 
northern  one,  although  the  latter  post  was,  a  priori^  nearer  to  the  me- 
teor. M.  Lenstr5m  concluded  from  this,  as  M.  de  La  Rive  had  done, 
that  every  observer  sees  his  own  aurora  the  same  as  every  one  sees  his 
own  rainbow,  and  that  the  phenomenon  is  produced  at  the  height  of  only 
a  few  thousand  metres.  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  results  obtained 
in  Greenland  by  the  engineer  Fritze,  which  lead,  in  certain  cases  at 
least,  to  numbers  twenty  times  as  small  During  the  Swedish  Polar 
Expedition  of  1868,  faint  flashes  or  phosphorescent  lights  were  remarked 
around  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  This  fact,  with  which  M.  Len- 
str5m  did  not  become  acquainted  till  1871,  related  as  it  was  to  some  of 
the  descriptions  given  by  other  travelers,  decided  him  to  try  to  pro- 
voke or  facilitate  the  appearance  of  the  meteor  by  artificial  meana. 
The  first  attempts  date  from  1871,  and,  like  those  that  followed  them, 
were  made  in  Lapland.  The  enterprise  being  successful  from  the  first, 
the  experiments  were  resumed  during  the  Finnish  Polar  Expedition 
of  1882,  and  were  renewed  twice  on  two  different  peaks,  called  re- 
spectively Oratunturi  and  Pietarintunturi.  Oratunturi,  rising  more 
than  five  hundred  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  situated  in  lati- 
tude 67''  21',  near  the  village  of  Sodankyl&.  Near  the  topmost  height 
of  the  mountain  was  placed  a  long  copper  wire,  so  bent  upon  itself  as 
to  form  a  series  of  squares  within  squares,  having  a  total  surface  of 
nine  hundred  square  metres,  supported  by  insulated  posts.  Tin  points 
or  nibs  bristled  out  from  this  connecting  net  at  distances  of  half  a 
metre  apart,  and  the  whole  was  connected  by  an  insulated  wire  running 
along  on  stakes  with  a  galvanometer  fixed  in  a  cabin  at  the  foot  of  the 
peak.    The  galvanometer  was  connected  with  the  earth  by  the  other  ex- 
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tremity  of  its  own  circuit.*  Nearly  erery  night  after  the  installation  of 
the  apparatus,  a  yellow-white  light  illnminated  the  points  without  any- 
thing like  it  appearing  on  the  heights  in  the  neighhorhood,  while  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer  by  its  motions  betrayed  the  passage  of  an 
electric  current.  The  light  was  analyzed  in  the  spectroscope,  and  gave 
the  greenish-yellow  ray  that  characterizes  the  aurora  borealis.    The 
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intensity  of  the  glow  and  the  deviations  of  the  needle,  moreover, 
Taried  continnally.  In  the  mean  time  the  hoar-frost  which  was  de- 
posited on  the  wires  qnickly  destroyed  the  insolation,  and  rendered  an 
experiment  of  any  duration  almost  impossible.  The  numbness  of  the 
fingers  of  the  operators,  induced  by  the  cold,  added  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  study. 

The  apparatus  afterward  set  up  on.Pietarintunturi,  in  more  than 
78^  of  latitude,  was  disposed  in  an  almost  identical  manner,  except  that 
the  surface  furnished  with  points  was  a  half  less  ;  but,  M.  Lenstr5m 
remarks,  the  proximity  to  the  ^^  maximum  zone  ^  of  auroras  compen- 
sated for  this  inferiority.  On  the  29th  of  December  an  "  auroral  ray  ** 
made  its  appearance  above  the  net,  which  it  dominated  vertically  from 
a  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  metres. 

The  difficulties  of  the  question  of  the  exact  origin  and  nature  of 
the  auroral  phenomena  have  not  been  solved  yet ;  but  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  a  long  approach  has  been  made  in  the  recent  ex- 
periments toward  a  solution,  and  grounds  to  believe  that  science  will 
Boon  remove  them  all ;  and  we  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  repeat  what 
Hatly,  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  said  on  the  same  subject,  '^  It  is 
not  always  what  has  been  known  longest  that  is  best.** — Translated  for 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly  from  the  Hevue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

*  Professor  Lenstrom's  apparatus  is  represented  In  the  figure.  The  wire  begins  at  o, 
and  connection  with  the  galyanometer  is  made  from  the  inner  end.  The  letter  t  indicates 
an  insnlator. 
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DEFENSES  OF  THE  LESSER  ANIMALS. 

Bt  Pboixssob  L.  GLASEB. 

ALL  organio  beings  are^  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  subject  to  a 
series  of  dangers  and  destructive  influences  arising  from  the 
conditions  of  climate  and  temperature,  and  from  the  competition  of 
their  fellow-beings,  the  universality  and  power  of  which  are  well  illus- 
trated in  Darwin's  phrase,  "the  struggle  for  existence."  Yet  all  creat- 
ures are  adjusted  with  most  wonderful  art  and  adaptation  to  the  con- 
ditions of  their  existence  and  the  state  of  the  world  around  them. 
Among  these  adaptations  are  the  means  given  to  the  most  helpless 
animal  existences  for  securing  themselves  against  the  depredations  of 
their  enemies.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  in  considering  this  subject,  that 
the  protection  enjoyed  by  the  lower  animal  organisms  is  not  absolute 
and  individual,  but  that  it  is  generally  effective  principally  for  the 
preservation  of  the  species  against  destruction.  For  where  peculiar 
means  of  protection  are  given  to  one  creature,  corresponding  means 
for  overcoming  it  are  often  given  to  another,  its  enemy.  To  the  pro- 
tective sharp  sight  of  the  rodents  and  birds  are  opposed  the  equally 
sharp  sight  of  the  fox  and  the  long  range  of  vision  of  the  hawk.  It 
is  only  in  averaging  the  mass  of  such  animals  that  we  find  they  are 
secured  as  a  whole  against  danger,  while  numerous  individuals  are 
overtaken  by  their  enemies. 

Some  of  the  higher  animals  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  Nature 
contrives  to  f umich  special  measures  of  precaution  for  its  little-^ted, 
unalert,  unarmed,  and  helpless  creatures.  The  absence  of  teeth  in  the 
edentates  is  offset  by  shields  or  scale-armor ;  helpless  beetles  are  fur- 
nished with  hard  wing-cases ;  the  pheasants,  quails,  and  larks  of  the 
fields  are  hidden  from  the  keen  vision  of  birds  of  prey  by  their  earthy 
color,  birds  of  the  river  and  sea-shore  by  their  resemblance  in  color  to 
the  sand  and  shingle. 

Protection  is  required  by  the  lower  animals  chiefly  agidnst  the 
weather  and  against  parasites  and  other  external  enemies.  Frequently 
the  place  of  their  abode  is  their  only  and  ordinarily  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection, as  is  the  case  with  earth-worms  and  burrowing  larvso,  wood- 
worms and  fruit-borers.  But  such  animals  appear  to  be  afflicted  with 
particular  enemies  peculiarly  fitted  to  hunt  them  out  in  their  oth^> 
wise  secure  fortresses — in  the  shape  of  moles,  mole-crickets,  long-nosed 
hedgehogs,  shrew-mice,  and  swine,  hook-billed  lapwings,  and  sharp- 
tongued  woodpeckers.  Frequently,  also,  each  animal  is  defended  by 
some  special  relation  peculiar  to  its  species.  Insects,  which  in  their 
comparatively  brief  state  of  maturity  are  secured  by  their  powCTS  of 
flight,  have  to  be  guarded,  in  their  tfiree  previous  conditions  of  egg, 
larva,  and  pupa,  against  hosts  of  enemies  to  which  they  would  othe^ 
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wise  be  an  easy  prey  and  a  palatable  food«  In  the  condition  of  the 
apparently  lifeless  and  really  helpless  egg,  they  are  covered  by  their 
obscurity  and  littleness,  or  by  being  deposited  in  holes  and  cracks,  or 
covered  with  slime  or  hairy  or  silken  veils  and  cocoons,  under  which 
they  escape  aU  but  the  sharpest  search  and  rare  accidents. 

More  curious  are  the  many-sided  and  diversified  means  provided 
for  the  security  of  the  young  insect  daring  the  helpless  larval  condi- 
tion. In  this  state,  when  it  is  destitute  of  eyes  and  wings,  it  is  either 
furnished  with  hairy  bristles  or  spiny  envelopes,  like  those  of  numer- 
ous caterpillars,  or  with  covers  composed  of  fine  chips,  bud-scales,  or 
other  fragments,  compactly  woven  together  with  a  few  threads  of  silk  ; 
or  else  it  is  screened  from  the  san  and  from  parasites  and  birds  by  a 
plaster  of  mud.  A  group  of  insects,  described  sometimes  as  sack-weav- 
ers or  sack-moths,  make  a  kind  of  sack  or  pocket  out  of  fragments  of 
leaves  and  splinters,  within  which  they  perfect  their  growth.  The 
case-moths  make  thick  and  close-fitting  garments  for  their  bodies,  6ut 
of  leaves  loosely  strung  together,  within  which  they  hang,  head  down- 
ward, from  the  skeletons  of  the  leaves  they  have  attacked,  undistin- 
guishable  to  birds  and  parasites  from  a  long  bud-scale  or  from  a  dry 
splinter  ;  and  clothes-moths  conceal  themselves  in  similar  cases  made 
from  the  hair-dust  or  wool  of  the  fabrics  of  which  they  have  taken  pos- 
session. Some  beetles  envelop  themselves  and  go  through  their  changes 
in  balls  of  earth  within  which  they  inclose  themselves.  The  larvsd 
of  one  group  protect  themselves  by  a  kind  of  foam  which  they  manu- 
facture from  the  juice  of  the  plants  they  suck.  The  woolly  aphides  are 
well  cared  for  with  the  great  tufts  of  wool  with  which  they  are  pro- 
vided, under  the  cover  of  which  they  suck  the  juices  of  plants  and 
bring  forth  their  multitudinous  offspring,  which  given  to  the  winds, 
the  same  hairy  envelopes  serve  them  as  sails  on  which  they  are  borne 
afar  to  new  plantations.  A  species  that  feeds  on  the  ash-tree  takes 
possession  of  the  gallt  that  form  upon  it,  and  can  not  be  removed  with- 
out taking  off  the  whole  limb,  for  birds  will  not  attack  insects  thus 
protected.  These  and  other  aphides,  which  are  particularly  injurious 
to  fruit-trees,  are  so  carefully  protected  against  the  ordinary  attacks 
of  external  enemies  that  man  is  left  to  contend  against  them  alone. 
The  bark-lice  or  scale-insects  are  particularly  difficult  to  reach,  and 
seem  to  multiply  in  perfect  security  against  all  ordinary  attacks. 

A  whole  series  of  gall-insects  provide  security  for  their  posterity 
by  colonizing  them  in  the  swellings  or  knots  that  are  produced  on  the 
trees  wherever  they  sting  the  bark  and  lay  their  eggs.  The  larvea,  con- 
tinuing to  irritate  the  tissues  of  the  tree,  cause  the  knots  to  swell  and 
grow  correspondingly  with  their  own  growth,  and  thus  find  themselves 
in  a  well-fortified  home  exactly  fitted  to  their  wants.  Within  the 
galls,  the  naked,  helpless  worms  are  at  once  protected  from  exterior 
assaults  of  every  kind  and  provided  with  an  unfailing  supply  of  food 
which  they  can  reach  without  effort,  so  that  their  development  goes 
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on  without  obstraction  of  any  kind.  According  to  A.  Schenck,  the 
gall-nuts  of  the  rose  are  adapted  to  the  shelter  and  support  of  the  larrad 
of  more  than  two  hundred  species  of  flies,  and  those  of  the  oak  are  also 
the  home  of  numerous  yarieties.  Malpigbi,  who  died  near  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  remarked  that  there  was  no  part  of  the  plajit 
on  which  galls  did  not  arise.  The  roots,  runners,  stalks,  leaf -stems, 
leaves,  buds,  flower-stems,  flowers,  and  fruit,  all  are  made  to  serre  as 
the  nest  or  place  of  transformation  for  the  young  of  one  or  more  species 
of  insect ;  but  only  the  aphis  lives  upon  them  permanently. 

Another  very  frequently  observed  means  of  securing  young  insect 
broods  is  by  envelopes  formed,  sometimes  with  great  apparent  skill,  by 
rollings  or  foldings  of  the  leaf.  Some  weevils  have  the  art  of  cutting 
out  patterns  of  leaves,  and,  without  wholly  severing  their  attachment^ 
rolling  them  up  into  a  scroll,  within  which  they  deposit  their  eg;gs  ; 
and  they  do  the  whole  with  such  mathematical  accuracy  that  their  con- 
structions have  been  made  the  subjects  of  formal  monographs,  like 
those  of  Drs.  Heis  and  Debey  on  the  funnel-rollers.  Specimens  of 
these  scrolls  are  familiar  enough,  as  they  have  been  observed  on  the 
hazel,  beech,  hornbeam,  alder,  birch,  aspen,  and  vine,  where  the  opera- 
tions of  the  insects  are  in  some  seasons  attended  with  injury  to  the 
crop.  The  caterpillars  of  many  butterflies  and  moths  are  also  shel- 
tered in  the  same  manner ;  while  other  caterpiUars  associate  them- 
selves together  and  spin  webs  for  their  nests,  in  the  air  between  the 
leaves  and  twigs  of  trees.  Nests  of  this  kind  are  frequently  found  on 
fruit-trees  and  shrubbery,  and  afford  a  very  good  degree  of  protection 
to  their  inhabitants  against  late  frosts,  storms,  birds,  and  parasites. 
The  nest  of  the  procession-spinner  serves,  curiously,  only  as  a  resting- 
place  for  the  insect  in  the  larval  state,  though  it  finally  becomes  the 
common  home  of  the  pnpsB.  The  caterpillars,  to  satisfy  their  hung^, 
are  accustomed  to  leave  the  nest  in  a  kind  of  orderly  procession,  climb- 
ing up  the  stem  of  the  tree  to  wander  all  over  the  crown  of  the  foUage, 
and,  after  they  have  done  their  work,  to  return  again  in  procession  to 
their  nest.  They  are  avoided  by  man  on  account  of  the  irritation  pro- 
duced by  the  sting  of  their  hairs,  and  are  for  the  same  reason  safe 
against  all  birds  but  the  cuckoo.  A  carnivorous  beetle,  the  CcUoaoma 
sycophantOy  also  despises  their  fortress  and  their  weapons,  and  breaks 
voraciously  into  their  communities,  like  a  wolf  into  a  sheep-fold.  We 
must  remember  here,  the  consummate  architectural  skill  with  which 
honey-bees  build  up  their  combs  of  waxen  cells  closely  joined  one  to 
another.  Their  whole  manner  of  life  and  their  professional  division 
of  labor,  in  which  they  remind  us  of  civilized  human  life,  provoke  the 
query,  Whence  the  mechanical  and  technical  skill  and  the  intelligence 
of  these  little  creatures  ? 

A  considerable  number  of  our  insects  are  bnrrowers,  and  daring 
the  period  of  their  larval  development  excavate,  under  the  epidermis 
of  the  leaves  and  other  green  parts  of  plants,  passages,  small  at  first. 
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bat  which  widen  as  the  Lirysd  grow,  feeding  themselves  from  the 
parenchyma  in  which  they  work,  and  at  the  same  time  obtaining  a 
defense  against  external  injorioas  influences  and  disturbances.  They 
usually  leave  their  burrow,  when  about  to  assume  the  chrysalis  state, 
by  a  little  hole  that  may  be  found  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  excava- 
tion, and  either  fall  to  the  ground  or  make  a  cocoon,  attached  to 
some  plant,  in  the  air.  Other  burrowing  larv»  bury  themselves  in 
the  ground. 

For  the  preservation  of  the  chrysalis.  Nature  has  provided  many 
insect-larvsB  with  the  faculty  of  spinning,  and  organs  for  the  purpose. 
This  function  is  so  extraordinarily  developed  in  the  larvsB  of  the  but- 
terflies that  a  whole  group  of  that  order  have  been  called  '^  the  spin- 
ners '* ;  while  many  of  these  spinners — ^the  silk- worms — have  been 
made  serviceable  to  human  civilization.  Before  the  spinning  larva 
advances  to  its  last  change  of  skin,  it  selects  a  sheltered,  dry  spot — 
between  leaves,  on  bark,  in  a  hedge,  in  turf,  or  on  a  post — and  then, 
drawing  from  the  spinning-glands  situated  under  its  neck  and  between 
its  head  and  fore-feet  fine  silken  threads,  it  prepares  an  ample,  firm, 
and  intricate  web  of  flock-silk  for  its  envelope.  Having  completed 
its  cocoon,  it  shakes  off  its  old  skin,  and  lays  itself  to  sleep  in  this 
soft  but  solidly-made  bed,  while  its  pupa-skin  hardens  and  it  awaits 
the  time  for  its  next  transformation ;  and  only  when  disturbed  from 
without  does  it  show  by  some  spasmodic  motion  of  the  posterior  seg* 
ment  that  it  can  still  feel,  and  that  its  pupa-rest  is  not  a  death-sleep, 
but  only  a  temporary  repose.  K  the  larva  is  provided  with  a  hairy 
skin  or  bristles,  they  become  interwoven  with  the  cocoon,  and  a  com- 
posite texture  is  formed,  which  man  must  be  careful  how  he  touches, 
or  the  bristles  will  sting  his  fingers  and  make  them  smart.  Naked 
caterpillars,  or  larvsB,  weave,  like  the  real  silk-worm,  cocoons  of  pure 
silk,  or,  like  the  false-caterpillars,  and  the  larvie  of  wasps,  ants,  and 
bees,  transparent,  cylindric-oval  envelopes  of  a  consistency  like  that 
of  parchment  or  waxed  paper.  The  naked  caterpillars  of  the  Her- 
mione  moth  make  a  kind  of  roof  of  pieces  of  bark  over  a  hollow  which 
they  have  excavated  in  the  ground  for  their  bed  ;  and  a  hairy  larva 
provides  for  itself  in  a  similar  manner.  Many  other  larvsB  go  for  the 
security  of  their  pupsB  into  or  upon  the  ground,  where  they  prepare, 
from  leaf -dust,  moss,  and  grains  of  sand,  a  ball  rough  on  the  outside 
but  smoothly  finished  within,  or  simply  a  hole  in  the  ground,  as  an 
envelope. 

Arrived  at  last  at  its  perfect  and  free  state,  the  insect  is  efficiently 
protected  by  that  '^  mimicry ''  which  has  been  much  discussed  by  Wal- 
lace and  other  writers,  or  the  likeness  in  color,  and  sometimes  in  other 
qualities,  which  it  presents  to  objects  that  are  associated  with  its 
most  accustomed  haunts.  Some  instances  of  this  mimicry  may  be 
observed  among  higher  animals,  but  it  is  most  conspicuous  and  sig- 
nificant with  insects.    We  need  only  refer  to  the  appearance  of  dif- 
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ferent  bntterflies  resting  with  their  wings  folded  together  on  flow- 
ers, leaves,  bark,  old  walls,  dead  wood,  etc.,  and  to  the  thousands 
of  instances  daily  in  which  insects  pass  unobserved  by  being  con- 
founded in  their  general  harmony  with  the  objects  that  are  nearest 
to  them. 

The  shells  which  serve  as  houses  to  land-snails,  and  which  the 
animals  close  in  winter  by  their  opercula,  or  doors,  are  known  to  alL 
Many  snails  are  not  provided  with  shells,  and  they  secure  themselves 
by  creeping  under  dead  leaves,  stones,  or  pieces  of  wood,  or  into  the 
sod  a,pd  the  ground. 

If  we  regard  the  animals  in  the  water  we  shall  find  that  they  are 
furnished  with  safeguards  as  well  adapted  to  their  wants  as  those  of 
their  fellows  of  the  air.  The  larv»  hide,  like  those  of  the  Ephemermy 
with  their  whole  bodies  in  the  ground,  and  thus  escape  destruction  by 
the  fish  ;  or  they  live,  like  the  larvae  of  the  May-flies,  in  cases  made 
of  splinters  of  wood,  pieces  of  rush,  seeds,  bits  of  shells,  or  hollow 
straws  and  stalks  of  weeds.  Other  larv»  conceal  themselves  in  leaf- 
rollings  on  the  surface  of  the  water  or  beneath  the  floating  leaves  of 
water-plants  The  soft  animals  of  the  water  flnd  their  protection  in 
shells  of  limestone,  either  spirally  coiled  or  double-valved  and  kept 
tightly  closed  by  a  strong  muscle.  Crustaceans  are  protected  by  the 
peculiar  armor  which  gives  the  class  its  name,  and  which  they  change 
once  a  year  for  a  suit  of  larger  size  ;  some  members  of  the  family  take 
possession  of  deserted  shells,  and  concealing  their  hinder  parts  within 
them  live  thus,  and  carry  their  acquired  houses  about  with  them,  as 
Diogenes  did  his  tub.  The  coral-polyps  of  the  ocean  build  from  their 
secretions  solid,  branching  masses  of  limestone,  within  which  they 
conceal  their  jelly-like  forms,  furnishing  another  striking  example  of 
the  care  Nature  takes  for  all  its  creatures.  The  boring-worms  of  the 
sea,  the  SerptUcBy  and  the  borers  of  oyster  and  other  shells,  the  SabeUa 
and  the  TercheUoBy  offer  other  examples  of  a  similar  kind.  And  the 
ArenicolcBy  or  sand-worms,  like  the  earth-worms  of  the  land,  find  their 
security  simply  by  being  under  the  cover  of  the  sand  as  they  crawl 
around  for  their  food. — Translated  and  abridged  for  the  Papular 
Science  Monthlt/from  Die  Natur, 


THE  COMET  OF  1812  AND  1883. 

Br  Professob  DANIEL  KIBKWOOD. 

IN  the  quarter  of  a  century  included  between  August,  1802,  and 
August,  1827,  Jean  Louis  Pons  discovered  thirty  comets — ^twice 
as  many  as  all  observers  besides.  Of  this  number  are  the  celebrated 
comets  of  short  period  designated  as  Encke's,  Biela's,  and  Winnecke's, 
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as  well  as  the  comet  of  1812,  now  visible  on  its  first  predicted  return. 
It  was  originally  detected  on  the  20th  of  July,  and  was  the  thirteenth 
discovered  by  Pons  within  ten  years.  Its  appearance  at  first  was  that 
of  an  irregular  nebula  without  tail  or  beard,  and  it  was  only  visible 
through  a  telescope.  By  the  14th  of  September  it  was  easily  seen 
without  optical  aid  ;  its  tail  was  over  two  degrees  in  length,  and  the 
diameter  of  its  nucleus  was  five  or  six  seconds.  It  continued  visible 
till  October — a  period  of  ten  weeks — and  was  consequently  well  ob- 
served. Cooper's  valuable  work  on  "  Cometic  Orbits  "  contains  eight 
sets  of  elements  by  different  computers.  Encke  distinctly  recognized 
the  elliptic  form  of  the  orbit,  and  the  elements  which  he  assigned  have 
been  generally  preferred.    They  are  as  follows  : 

PeriheUon  passage 1812,  Sept.,  16-8186.  G.  M.  T. 

Longitude  of  perihelion 92'  18'  46' 

Longitude  of  ascending  node 258*    1'    8' 

Ljclination W  61'    8* 

Perihelion  distance 0-111 

Eccentricity 0-9546 

Period '70  68  years. 

Motion direct. 

According  to  Encke,  therefore,  the  next  perihelion  passage  was  to 
have  been  expected  in  June,  1883 — ^about  three  months  before  the 
actual  discovery  of  the  comet  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Brooks.  A  re-discussion 
of  the  observations  of  1812  had,  however,  been  recently  completed  by 
Dr.  Schulhof  and  M.  Bossert,  whose  calculations  gave  a  probable  pe- 
riod about  seven  months  longer  than  that  obtained  by  Encke.  The 
true  period  is  found  to  be  very  nearly  a  mean  between  these  earlier 
and  later  estimates. 

On  its  present  return  the  comet  was  first  glimpsed  on  the  night 
of  September  Ist,  by  Mr.  William  R.  Brooks,  Director  of  Red  House 
Observatory,  Phelps,  New  York.  He  was,  however,  prevented  by 
clouds  from  verifying  his  conjecture  of  the  cometary  character  of  the 
nebulous  speck  till  the  evening  of  the  3d.  Its  identity  with  the  comet 
of  1812  was  shown  on  the  18th  of  September,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Searles, 
of  New  York,  and  independently  on  the  day  following  by  Professor 
Lewis  Boss,  of  the  Dudley  Observatory.  The  latter  designated  Janu- 
ary 25,  1884,  as  the  date  of  perihelion  passage.  Astronomers  of  the 
twentieth  century  will  probably  witness  its  next  apparition  in  the 
summer  of  1955. 

The  comet  of  1812  is  one  of  a  remarkable  group  whose  periods 
range  between  sixty-eight  and  seventy-six  years,  all  of  their  aphelia 
being  some  distance  beyond  the  orbit  of  Neptune.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  specially  related  to  the  fourth  comet  of  1846.  The  latter 
was  discovered  by  De  Vico,  at  Rome,  on  February  20th,  and  inde- 
pendently, by  Professor  G.  P.  Bond,  February  26th.  It  remained 
visible  ten  weeks,  and  its  elements  were  calculated  by  Peirce,  Hind, 
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Van  Diense,  and  others.  The  present  writer  has  elsewhere  *  called 
attention  to  the  close  agreement  of  the  elements  of  the  comets  of  1812 
and  1846.  These  coincidences  are  seen  at  a  glance  in  the  following 
figure,  where  the  dotted  ellipse  represents  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of 
1812,  and  the  continuous  curve  that  of  the  fourth  comet  of  1846. 


^0" 


It  seems  difficult  to  regard  this  general  similarity  as  accidentsL 
A  possible  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  hypothesb  of  an  ancient 
comet's  separation  into  parts  —  a  phenomenon  known  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  Biela's  comet.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out 
that  the  paths  of  both  comets  very  nearly  intersect  the  orbit  of  Ve- 
nus ;  that  of  1812  in  true  anomaly  341%  and  that  of  1846  in  347^. 

On  the  hypothesis  of  a  common  origin  it  is  obvious  that  these  bod- 
ies must  have  entered  the  solar  system  at  a  remote  epoch.  It  seems, 
therefore,  quite  remarkable  that  neither  is  known  to  have  been  ob- 
served before  1812.  The  period  of  De  Vice's  comet  of  1846  is  still 
too  uncertain  to  be  traced  backward  through  former  returns ;  but, 
with  a  mean  period  of  the  Pons-Brooks  comet  equal  to  the  interval 
between  the  two  observed  apparitions,  we  find  the  dates  of  former 
perihelion  passages  to  have  been  approximately  as  given  below.    The 

*  «  Comets  and  Meteors,"  Chapter  m.  The  nodal  lines  are  nearlj  ooinoidest,  but  the 
ascending  node  of  the  one  is  at  the  descending  node  of  the  other. 
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nearest  corresponding  dates  at  which  comets  were  seen  are  also  ap- 
pended : 

returns  of  tb«       CorrMMiidlaf  datM       FomMr  rttnrnt  of  th«     Corretpoodlaff  dAtot 
»toflbl2.  tt  which  ooomU  cooMt  of  liil:i.  tt  which  o 


eomet 


1*741  1742 

1670  .  .. 

1598  ••.. 

1527  1629 


W«rtM«B. 

146S  1457 

1864  1882 

1818  1818 

1241  1240 


No  comets  are  recorded  for  1670  and  1508,  and  very  little  is  known 
of  those  seen  in  1742  and  1520.  Some  of  the  preceding  maj  have 
been  returns  of  the  Pons-Brooks  comet.  The  comets  of  1812  and 
1846,  as  has  been  shown,  are  both  liable  to  great  perturbation  hj 
Venus. 


HOW  WE  SNEEZE,  LAUGH,  STAMMER,  AND  SIGH. 
Bt  FB£DEBIG  a.  febnald. 

THE  nose  is  an  organ  in  more  senses  than  one.  From  its  resonant 
pipes  proceed  the  sonorous  tones  which  tell  of  blissful  slumber, 
and  the  conyulsive  snort,  yarying  from  the  mere  ^'  cat-sneeze  "  to  the 
tremendous  ^^  Horatio,**  that  has  less  definite  meaning ;  while  the 
Frenchman  and  the  typical  New-Englander  (who  is  nearly  as  rare  as 
the  aborigine  in  New  England,  by-the-way)  give  it  an  important  share 
in  the  production  of  speech.  To  give  some  physiological  explanation 
of  these  and  other  involuntary  actions  of  the  respiratory  mechanism  is 
the  object  of  the  present  article. 

Snoring  is  produced  in  sleep  by  the  passage  of  the  breath  through 
the  pharynx  when  the  tongue  and  soft  palate  are  in  certain  positions. 
The  soft  palate  must  have  fallen  back  in  such  a  manner  as  to  nearly 
or  quite  close  the  entrance  to  the  nasal  cavity  from  the  throat,  and  the 
tongue  must  also  be  thrown  back  so  far  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  open- 
ing between  it  and  the  soft  palate.  It  is  by  the  air  being  forced  either 
inward  or  outward  through  this  opening  that  the  noise  is  produced.  A 
snore  results  also  when,  with  a  closed  mouth,  the  air  is  forced  be- 
tween the  soft  palate  and  the  back  wall  of  the  pharynx  into  the  nasal 
cavity.  With  deep  breathing,  perhaps  accompanied  by  a  variation  in 
the  position  of  the  soft  palate,  a  rattling  noise  may  be  heard  in  addi- 
tion to  the  snoring,  which  is  due  to  a  vibration  of  the  soft  palate. 
Hence  it  is  evident  how  flinging  a  pillow  at  a  snorer,  or  poking  him  in 
the  ribs,  will  often  cause  him  to  be  silent  even  when  the  disciplinary 
measure  does  not  awaken  him,  for  a  change  of  position  that  lets  the 
tongue  and  soft  palate  fall  a  little  forward  secures  a  free  passage  for 
the  air. 
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ChrurUing  is  a  noise  which  is  produced  when,  after  the  larynx  has 
been  perfectly  closed,  whether  spasmodically  or  as  a  voluntary  action 
with  the  object  of  holding  the  breath,  the  current  of  air  thus  inter- 
rupted is  suddenly  resumed.  In  the  grunt  we  must  distinguish  two 
elements  :  the  first  is  a  clicking  sound,  and  the  other  an  explosive 
sound  or  slight  report.  The  click  is  the  noise  produced  by  the  meet- 
ing of  air  in  the  space  left  vacant  when  two  moistened  bodies  are  sud- 
denly separated.  It  forms,  however,  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  noise 
of  grunting,  and  can  scarcely  be  experimentally  demonstrated.  The 
^^  report "  is  the  weU-known  phenomenon  connected  with  the  sudden 
expansion  of  a  body  of  compressed  air. 

"  Talking  through  the  nose  **  when  a  person  has  a  cold  is  in  reality 
talking  with  the  nose  so  stopped  that  less  rather  than  more  than  the 
usual  quantity  of  vibrating  air  can  pass  through  the  nasal  cavity.  In 
producing  certain  articulate  sounds — ^those  which  occur  in  English  are 
represented  by  m,  n,  and  ng — ^all  the  vocal  air  escapes  from  the  pharynx 
by  the  nose.  The  nasal  air-passage  has  the  general  form  of  a  resonator, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  has  a  corresponding  influence, 
and  that  the  sounds  produced  by  the  air  passing  through  it  are  strength- 
ened by  its  resonance.  The  larger  the  nasal  cavity  the  more  powerful 
the  resonance,  and  consequently  the  re-enforcement  experienced  by  the 
tOQe.  Sounds  uttered  with  the  nasal  resonance,  particularly  the  nasal 
vowels,  are  fuller  and  more  ample  than  the  same  sounds  when  strength- 
ened by  the  resonance  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  third-rate  tragic  actors  like  to  give  a  nasal  resonance  to  all 
the  vowels  in  the  pathetic  speeches  of  their  heroic  parts.  The  reso- 
nance of  the  nasal  cavity  plays  a  part  also  in  the  formation  of  non-nasal 
articulate  sounds  ;  then,  however,  appearing  only  as  a  re-enforcement 
of  the  resonance  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  directly  excited 
nasal  resonance  sometimes  plays  an  immediate  part  in  the  formation  of 
all  articulate  sounds,  producing  the  nasal  "  twang."  But  the  general 
conception  of  this  mode  of  speaking  is  by  no  means  scientifically  cor- 
rect, every  species  of  pronunciation  in  which  the  nasal  element  asserts 
itself  with  undue  prominence  being  called  "  talking  through  the  nose." 
It  may,  however,  arise  from  two  unlike  causes  :  firstly,  from  a  stoppage 
of  the  nasal  cavity ;  or,  secondly,  from  incomplete  closure  of  the  poste- 
rior entrance  to  this  cavity.  If  the  nasal  cavity  is  obstructed,  as  when 
a  child's  nose  is  pinched  and  he  is  told  to  say  ^^  pudding,"  an  accumula* 
tion  of  air  forms  in  the  back  of  the  mouth,  being  unable  to  escape 
through  the  nose,  and  in  the  end  is  obliged  to  find  exit  through  the 
mouth.  The  resonance  is  also  altered,  and  the  nasal  sounds  are,  there- 
fore, formed  imperfectly  and  falsely.  The  same  disturbance  is  pro- 
duced by  the  partial  obstruction  of  the  nasal  cavity  which  is  experi- 
enced from  the  swollen  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  from 
its  increased  secretion,  during  a  "  cold  in  the  head." 

A  nasal  twang  from  improper  escape  of  air  through  the  nasal  cav- 
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ity  may  be  due  to  a  cleft  palate^  or  to  some  less  grave  defect  which 
prevents  insofficient  contact  between  the  soft  palate  and  the  back  wall 
of  the  pharynx.  Various  other  noises  emanate  from  the  mouth  and 
nose,  accompanying  certain  unusual  and  mainly  involuntary  forms  of 
respiration.  These  are  classified  by  Yon  Meyer,  from  whose  '*  Organs 
of  Speech,"  in  the  '^  International  Scientific  Series/'  most  of  the  mate- 
rial for  this  article  has  been  obtained,  as  disturbances  of  inspiration, 
to  which  class  belong  hiccough,  gaping,  and  stammering,  and  dis- 
turbances of  expiration,  under  which  he  enumerates  sneezing,  cough- 
ing, laughing,  and  sighing. . 

Hiocough  is  the  simplest  of  the  former  class,  and  is  merely  a  vio- 
lent inspiration  caused  by  a  convulsive  contraction  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  ensuing  expiration  then  takes  place  quietly.  The  air  inhaled  may 
enter  principally  either  through  the  mouth  or  the  nose,  or  through 
both  equally,  and  in  each  case  the  accompanying  noise  is  different. 
A  contraction  of  the  glottis  may  also  take  place  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  this  case  the  entering  stream  of  air  creates,  in  passing  between  the 
vocal  chords,  a  sharp,  clear  tone.  During  an  attack,  one  inspiration 
in  about  four  or  five  is  convulsive.  Hiccough  arises  from  over-irri- 
tation of  the  nerves  of  the  diaphragm,  the  cause  of  which  we  know 
to  be  either  psychical  conditions  or  overfilling  of  the  stomach.  When 
the  stomach  is  overladen  with  food  or  with  effervescing  or  alcoholic 
drinks,  it  resists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  fall  of  the  diaphragm ; 
the  contractions  of  the  diaphragm  necessarily  become  more  labored, 
and  occasionally,  like  other  over-irritated  muscles,  assume  a  convulsive 
character.  Frequently,  however,  the  hiccough  appears  as  a  sign  of 
the  general  over-irritation  of  the  nervous  system  in  hysteria,  and, 
probably  from  the  same  reason,  it  may  not  uncommonly  be  observed 
in  otherwise  healthy  young  persons,  particularly  children.  The  above 
explanation  of  hiccough  as  a  convulsive  contraction  of  the  diaphragm 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  stopped.  It 
is,  namely,  only  necessary  to  allow  an  exceedingly  protracted  and,  at 
the  end,  forcible  expiration  to  follow  a  long  and  quiet  inspiration. 
The  slow  inspiration,  especially  when  it  is  chiefly  performed  by  the 
wall  of  the  chest,  prevents  the  phrenic  nerve  from  being  too  power- 
fully irritated,  while  the  long  expiration  gives  this  nerve  time  to  re- 
cover from  its  over-irritation.  A  remedy  which  the  writer  has  tested 
many  times  without  a  failure  can  always  be  used  upon  a  person  who 
has  "  the  hiccoughs  "  by  some  one  else,  and  generally  by  the  sufferer 
himself.  You  say  to  your  friend  something  like  this  :  "  See  how  close 
together  you  can  hold  the  tips  of  your  forefingers  without  their  touch- 
ing. No,  keep  your  elbows  out  free  from  your  sides.  You  can  get 
your  fingers  closer  than  that.  They  are  touching  now.  There,  now 
hold  them  so.  Steady."  By  this  time  you  can  generally  ask,  "  Now, 
why  don't  you  hiccough  ? "  The  involuntary  tendency  to  breathe 
slowly  and  steadily  when  the  attention  is  fixed  on  performing  a  deli- 
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cate  manipalation  is  here  what  counteracts  the  convulsive  action  of 
the  diaphragm. 

Oaping  is  also  a  convulsive  form  of  inspiration,  which,  however, 
is  not  so  short  and  violent  as  the  hiccough.  In  gaping,  moreover, 
those  muscles  which  raise  the  walls  of  the  chest  are  at  once  brought 
into  prominent  action  ;  while,  further,  a  rapid  contraction  of  the  dia- 
phragm is  necessary  before  the  climax  can  be  reached,  after  which  a 
somewhat  rapid  fall  of  the  thorax  produces  a  quick  expiration.  The 
important  part  which  is  played  by  the  rise  of  the  chest  is  particularly 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  very  violent  gaping  the  head  is  thrown  back- 
ward, and  the  shoulders  raised,  in  addition  to  which  even  the  arms  are 
sometimes  stretched  upward.  During  the  gaping  inspiratory  process 
the  mouth  is  opened  spasmodically,  and  at  the  same  time  the  soft  pal- 
ate is  spasmodically  raised,  closing  the  air-passage  of  the  nose.  The 
whole  phenomenon,  including  the  sense  of  satisfaction  after  the  inspi- 
ration, seems  an  indication  of  a  strong  desire  for  air,  and  the  existence 
of  this  desire  under  those  circumstances  in  which  gaping  is  generally 
observed — sleepiness,  for  instance,  or  weariness — is  readily  explainar 
ble.  Such  circumstances  are  accompanied  by  a  general  inactivity  of 
the  nervous  system,  from  which  results  a  weak  respiratory  action,  in- 
sufficient for  the  body  when  awake. 

Stammering  results  from  efforts  to  talk  while  a  similar  action  to 
that  which  produces  hiccough  is  going  on.  The  difference  is  that,  in 
stammering,  the  contractile  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  is  longer.  During 
its  continuance  no  expiration  can  take  place,  and,  as  speech  depends 
upon  the  existence  of  an  issuing  stream  of  air,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
person  while  suffering  such  a  spasm  to  produce  any  sound.  Ineffectual 
and  therefore  exaggerated  efforts  to  create  sound  with  the  organs  of 
the  mouth  and  throat  give  rise  to  distressed  grimaces,  and  this  dis- 
tressed expression  must  necessarily  be  augmented  by  the  fact  that,  by 
so  long  delaying  expiration,  a  want  of  breath  is  felt  and  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  interrupted.  When  at  length  the  spasm  ceases,  and 
is  followed  by  a  quick  expiration,  the  natural  condition  is  restored  till 
again  destroyed  by  a  fresh  spasm.  But  there  may  be  no  attempt  to 
speak,  and  yet  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  (the  spasm  in  the  dia- 
phragm) may  be  experienced  ;  in  this  case  it  will  not  cause  stammer- 
ing, and  may  be  quite  imperceptible  to  the  observer.  If,  now,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  above,  stammering  is  only  an  occasionally  observed 
symptom  of  a  contractile  spasm  in  the  diaphragm,  it  must  be  clear 
that  all  attempts  to  cure  stammering  by  exercising  the  organs  of  the 
mouth  and  throat  must  be  unsuccessful,  and  that  this  defect  can  be 
efficiently  treated  only  by  following  rules  abeady  given  for  the  treat- 
ment of  hiccough.  A  quiet,  unhurried  inspiration  must  be  followed 
by  an  expiration  as  slow  and  long  as  possible,  the  issuing  stream 
either  being  employed  in  speech  or  not.  With  this  treatment  the 
motor  nerves  of  the  diaphragm  can  most  effectually  recover  from  their 
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state  of  over-irritatioiiy  and  return  to  their  normal  condition.  We 
must,  however,  be  careful  not  to  fall  into  the  common  error  of  con- 
founding 9tutiering  with  stammering.  In  stuttering  the  process  of 
breathing  is  quite  normal,  and  the  defectiye  speech  arises  only  from 
inaptitude  in  the  formation  of  sound  ;  this  defect  of  speech  is,  there- 
fore, peculiar  to  children,  idiots,  and  persons  suffering  from  apoplexy. 

Sighing,  which  is  classed  by  Yon  Meyer  as  an  unusual  form  of  ex- 
piration, is  better  regarded  as  including  the  preceding  inspiration  also. 
A  sigh  is  in  fact  a  long  breath,  and,  like  a  gape,  is  an  involuntary 
spurt  made  to  catch  up  with  the  demand  for  air.  This  is  true  even 
when  it  arises  from  depressing  emotion.  The  expiration  is  often  the 
more  prominent  part  of  the  action,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  air 
flows  out  being  due  to  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  activity  of  the  expira- 
tory muscles,  which  commonly  regulate,  by  retarding,  the  issuing 
stream  of  air.  In  sobbing,  air  is  obtained  by  short,  abrupt  inspirations, 
and  the  tears  which  overflow  into  the  nasal  cavity  assist  in  causing 
this  air  to  produce  sound. 

Sneezing  is  the  simplest  of  the  purely  expiratory  noises.  Just  as 
the  hiccough  depends  upon  a  single  violent  spasm  during  inspiration, 
so  the  sneeze  is  due  to  a  single  violent  spasm  during  expiration,  gen- 
erally of  the  abdominal  muscles,  but,  when  very  violent,  of  the  other 
expiratory  muscles  also.  It  is  a  reflex  action  which  occurs  after  an 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  air-passages  of  the  nose, 
and  also  after  irritation  of  the  optic  nerve  by  a  bright  light.  A  few 
slight  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles  are  at  first  suppressed  by 
some  short  inspirations  rapidly  following  each  other  without  any  in- 
tervening expiration  ;  then  follows  a  vigorous  contraction  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  by  means  of  which  the  stream  of  air  is  violently 
driven  out  through  the  mouth  and  nose.  In  its  passage  through  the 
nose,  the  air  produces  a  well-known  noise,  which  may,  however,  be 
connected  with  a  sound  produced  in  the  vocal  chords.  We  recognize 
the  same  peculiarity,  though  the  action  is  voluntarily  performed,  in 
blowing  the  nose.  Sneezing  is  not  an  observer  of  times  and  seasons, 
and  often  seems  to  choose  the  most  inopportune  moment  for  exhibiting 
its  power.  In  such  a  case  the  impending  catastrophe  may  be  averted 
by  pressing  firmly  upon  some  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  say  in  the  up- 
per lip  close  under  the  nose. 

Coughing  and  laughing  are  also  due  to  a  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  expiratory  muscles.  These  acts  differ  from  sneezing  only  in  this 
respect,  that,  while  in  the  latter  expiration  is  accomplished  by  a  single 
violent  action,  it  is  here  characterized  by  a  number  of  separate  im- 
pulses of  the  expiratory  muscles  with  small  intervening  pauses.  In 
long-continued  coughing  or  laughing,  short  inspirations,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  shortness  and  violence,  often  approach  the  verge  of 
hiccoughing,  are  taken  between  the  separate  expirations,  and,  indeed, 
laughing  after  a  full  meal  frequently  leads  to  a  fit  of  hiccoughs.  Cough- 
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ing  most  closely  resembles  sneezings  not  only  as  regards  its  origin,  bnt 
also  as  regards  its  execution.  This  is  a  reflex  action  which  follows  an 
irritation  of  the  air-passages,  particularly,  of  the  windpipe  and  the 
larynx,  but  also  of  the  pharynx  and  the  nasal  cavity.  Stimulation  of 
other  nerves,  as  those  of  the  skin  by  a  draught  of  cold  air,  may  also 
produce  coughing.  The  expiratory  impulses  induced  may  attain  great 
violence,  so  as  in  this  respect  to  resemble  the  single  impulse  of  sneez- 
ing. While,  however,  in  sneezing,  the  stream  of  air  escapes,  as  a  rule, 
through  the  nose,  in  coughing  it  escapes  through  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  which  is  shut  ofE  by  the  raised  soft  palate  from  the  nasal  cavity, 
and  enlarged  by  dropping  the  lower  jaw,  and  by  the  depression  of  the 
floor  of  the  cavity,  the  tongue  at  the  same  time  being  pushed  forward. 
The  closed  glottis  holds  this  air  back  for  an  instant  against  the  press- 
ure of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  then  suddenly  opens  part  way, 
letting  it  escape  with  an  explosive  noise,  generally  accompanied  by  a 
sound,  shrill  or  deep  as  the  case  may  be,  produced  by  the  vocal  chords. 
Performed  voluntarily,  and  with  less  violence,  coughing  assumes  the 
form  known  to  us  as  ^^  cleariug  the  throat."  In  laughing,  the  separate 
expiratory  impulses  are  not  so  violent,  and  the  stream  of  air  passes 
through  the  fairly  open  mouth,  or,  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  through 
the  nose.  It  is  accompanied  by  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  and  is  mainly  involuntary,  being  generally  caused  by  an  impres- 
sion produced  upon  the  higher  parts  of  the  brain.  Violent  laughing 
may  be  caused  by  tickling  some  parts  of  the  body.  Characteristic 
sounds  are  produced  in  the  same  way  as  already  described  in  coughing, 
and  in  both,  when  loug  continued,  the  air  which  from  time  to  time  is 
quickly  inspired  may  produce  a  clear,  shrill  note  in  passing  through 
the  glottis. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COOKERY. 

By  W.  MATTIEU  WILLIAMS. 

xxn. 

I  NOW  come  to  a  very  important  constituent  of  animal  food,  al- 
though it  is  not  contained  in  beef,  mutton,  pork,  poultry,  game, 
fish,  or  any  other  organized  animal  substance.  It  is  not  even  proved 
satisfactorily  to  exist  in  the  blood,  although  it  is  somehow  obtained 
from  the  blood  by  special  glands  at  certain  periods.  I  refer  to  cosetft, 
the  substantial  basis  of  cheese,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the  con- 
solidated curd  of  milk. 

It  is  evident  at  once  that  casein  must  exist  in  two  forms,  the  solu- 
ble and  iusoluble,  so  far  as  the  common  solvent,  water,  is  concerned. 
It  exists  in  the  soluble  form,  and  completely  dissolved  in  milk,  and 
insoluble  in  cheese.    When  precipitated  in  its  insoluble  or  coagulated 
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form,  as  the  cord  of  new  milk,  it  carries  with  it  the  fatty  matter,  or 
cream,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  study  its  properties  in  a  state  of 
parity,  we  must  obtain  it  otherwise.  This  may  be  done  by  allowing 
the  fat-globules  of  the  milk  to  float  to  the  surface,  and  then  remove 
them — ^L  e.,  by  separating  the  cream  as  by  the  ordinary  dairy  method. 
We  thus  obtain  in  the  skimmed  milk  a  solution  of  casein,  but  there 
still  remains  some  of  the  fat  This  may  be  removed  by  evaporating 
it  down  to  solidity,  and  then  dissolving  out  the  fat  by  means  of  ether, 
which  leaves  the  soluble  casein  behind.  The  adhering  ether  being 
evaporated,  we  have  a  fairly  pure  specimen  of  casein  in  its  original  or 
soluble  form. 

This,  when  dry,  is  an  amber-colored,  translucent  substance,  devoid 
of  odor,  and  insipid.  This  insipidity  and  absence  of  odor  of  the  pure 
and  separated  casein  is  noteworthy,  as  it  is  evidently  the  condition  in 
which  it  exists  in  milk,  but  very  different  from  that  of  the  casein  of 
cheese.  My  object  in  pointing  this  out  is  to  show  that  in  the  course 
of  the  manufacture  of  cheese  new  properties  are  developed.  Skim 
milk — a  solution  of  casein — ^is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  while  cheese, 
whether  made  from  skimmed  or  whole  milk,  has  a  very  decided  flavor 
and  odor. 

If  we  now  add  some  of  our  dry  casein  to  water,  it  dissolves,  form- 
ing a  yellowish,  viscid  fluid,  which,  on  evaporation,  becomes  covered 
with  a  slight  film  of  insoluble  casein,  which  may  be  readily  drawn  off. 
Some  of  my  readers  will  recognize  in  this  description  the  resemblance 
of  a  now  well-known  domestic  preparation  of  soluble  casein,  condensed 
milk,  where  it  is  mixed  with  much  cream,  and  in  the  ordinary  prepara- 
tion also  much  sugar.  The  cream  dilutes  the  yellowness,  but  does  not 
quite  mask  it,  and  the  viscidity  is  shown  by  the  strings  which  follow 
the  spoon  when  a  spoonful  is  lifted.  If  a  concentrated  solution  of 
pure  casein  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  rapidly  putrefies,  and  passes 
through  a  series  of  changes  that  I  must  not  tarry  to  describe,  be- 
yond stating  that  ammonia  is  given  off,  and  some  crystalline  sub- 
stances, such  as  leucine^  tyroeinej  etc.,  very  interesting  to  the  physio- 
logical chemist,  but  not  important  in  the  Idtchen,  are  formed. 

A  solution  of  casein  in  water  is  not  coagulated  by  boiling ;  it  may 
be  repeatedly  evaporated  to  dr3n[iess  and  redissolved.  Upon  this  de- 
pends the  practicability  of  preserving  milk  by  evaporating  it  down, 
or  ^^ condensing."  This  condensed  milk,  however,  loses  a  little;  its 
albumen  is  sacrificed,  as  everybody  will  understand  who  has  dipped  a 
spoon  in  freshly-boiled  milk  and  observed  the  skin  which  the  spoon 
removes  from  the  surface.    This  is  coagulated  albumen. 

If  alcohol  is  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  casein  in  water,  a 
pseudo-coagulation  occurs;  the  casein  is  precipitated  as  a  white  sub- 
stance like  coagulated  albumen,  but,  if  only  a  little  alcohol  is  used,  the 
solid  may  be  redissolved  in  water ;  if,  however,  it  is  thus  treated  with 
strong  alcohol,  the  casein  becomes  difficult  of  solution,  or  even  quite 
VOL.  XXIV. — 88 
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insoluble.  Aloohol  added  to  solid  soluble  casein  renders  it  opaque, 
and  gives  it  the  appearance  of  coagulated  albumen.  The  alcohol  itself 
dissolves  a  little  of  this. 

The  characteristic  coagulation  of  casein,  or  its  conversion  from  the 
soluble  to  the  insoluble  f orm,  is  produced  rather  mysteriously  by  ren- 
net. Acids  precipitate  it  from  an  aqueous  solution,  producing  an  ap- 
parent coagulation,  but  it  is  not  a  true  and  complete  coagulation  like 
that  effected  by  the  rennet,  for  on  neutralizing  the  acid  precipitant 
with  an  alkali  or  metallic  oxide  the  casein  again  dissolves.  Excepting 
in  the  cases  of  aoetic  and  lactic  acids  (vinegar  and  the  acid  of  sour 
milk),  which  precipitate  pure  casein,  the  acid  precipitates  appear  to 
be  a  compound  of  casein  with  the  acids,  and  the  casein  is  set  free  in 
its  original  state  when  the  acid  goes  over  to  the  alkali  or  basic  metal- 
lic oxide.  The  action  of  rennet  in  the  coagulation  of  casein  is  still  a 
chemical  mystery,  especially  when  we  consider  the  smallness  of  the 
quantity  of  coagulating  agent  required  for  the  rapid  and  complete  con- 
version. 

A  calf  has  four  stomachs,  the  fourth  being  that  which  corresponds 
to  ours,  both  in  structure  and  functions.  It  is  lined  with  a  membrane, 
from  which  are  secreted  the  gastric  juice  and  other  fluids  concerned  in 
effecting  the  conversion  of  food  into  chyme.  A  weak  infusion  made 
from  a  small  piece  of  this  ^^  mucous  membrane "  will  coagulate  the 
casein  of  two  or  three  thousand  times  its  own  quantity  of  milk,  or  the 
coagulation  may  be  effected  by  placing  a  small  piece  of  the  stomach 
(usually  salted  and  dried  for  the  purpose)  in  the  milk,  and  warming 
it  for  a  few  hours. 

Many  theoretical  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  this  action 
of  the  rennet.  Simon  and  Liebig  supposed  that  it  acts  primarily  as  a 
ferment,  converting  the  sugar  of  milk  into  lactic  acid,  and  that  this 
lactic  acid  coagulates  the  casein  ;  but  Selmi  has  shown  that  alkaline 
milk  may  be  coagulated  by  rennet  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes,  and 
that  after  the  coagulation  it  still  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  This  is  the 
case  whether  fresh  naturally  alkaline  milk  is  used,  or  milk  that  has 
been  artificially  rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  soda. 

Casein,  when  thoroughly  coagulated  by  rennet,  then  purified  and 
dried,  is  a  hard  and  yellowish  horn-like  substance.  It  softens  and 
swells  in  water,  but  does  not  dissolve  therein,  nor  in  alcohol  nor  weak 
acids.  Strong  mineral  acids  decompose  it.  Alkalies  dissolve  it  readi- 
ly, and,  if  concentrated,  decompose  it  on  the  application  of  heat 
When  moderately  heated,  it  softens,  and  may  be  drawn  into  threads, 
and  becomes  elastic ;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  fuses,  swells  up,  car- 
bonizes, and  develops  nearly  the  same  products  of  distillation  as  the 
other  protein  compounds. 

I  have  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  thus  specifying  the  propw- 
ties  of  this  constituent  of  food.  I  regard  it  as  the  most  important  of 
all  that  I  have  to  describe  in  connection  with  my  subject — the  science 
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of  cookery.  It  ccmtainB  (m  I  shall  presently  show)  more  natritioaa 
material  than  any  other  food  that  ia  ordinarily  obtainable,  and  its 
oookery  is  singularly  neglected,  is  practically  an  unknown  art,  espe> 
cially  in  this  country.  We  commonly  eat  it  raw,  although  in  its  raw 
state  it  is  peculiarly  indigestible  ;  and  in  the  <mly  cooked  form  famil- 
iarly known  among  us  here,  that  of  a  Welsh  rabbit,  or  rare*bit,  it  is  too 
often  rendered  still  more  indigestible,  though  this  need  not  be  the  case. 

Here,  in  this  densely  populated  country,  where  we  import  so  much 
of  our  food,  cheese  demands  our  most  profound  attention.  The  diffi- 
culties and  cost  of  importing  all  kinds  of  meat,  fish,  and  poultry,  are 
great,  while  cheese  may  be  cheaply  and  deliberately  brought  to  us 
from  any  part  of  the  world  where  cows  or  goats  can  be  fed,  and  it 
can  be  stored  more  readily  and  kept  longer  than  other  kinds  of  animal 
food.  All  that  is  required  to  render  it,  next  to  bread,  the  staple  food 
of  Britons,  is  scientific  cookery. 

If  I  shall  be  able,  in  what  is  to  follow,  to  impart  to  my  fellow* 
countrymen,  and  more  especially  countrywomen,  my  own  convictions 
concerning  the  cookability,  and  consequent  improved  digestibility,  of 
cheese,  these  papers  will  have  ^^  done  the  state  some  service !  *' 

xxnL 

In  my  last  I  referred  generally  to  the  high  nutritive  value  of  cheese. 
I  will  now  state  particulars.  First,  as  regards  the  water.  Taking  mus- 
cular fiber  without  bone,  L  e.,  selected  best  part  of  the  meat,  beef  con- 
tains on  an  average  72^  per  cent  of  water ;  mutton,  73^  ;  veal,  74^  ; 
pork,  69f ;  fowl,  73} ;  while  Cheshire  cheese  contains  only  8(4,  and 
other  cheeses  about  the  same.  Thus,  at  starting,  we  have  in  every 
pound  of  cheese  rather  more  than  twice  as  much  solid  food  as  in  a 
pound  of  the  best  meat,  or  comparing  with  the  average  of  the  whole 
carcass,  including  bone,  tendons,  etc.,  the  cheese  has  an  advantage  of 
three  to  one. 

The  following  results  of  Mulder's  analysis  of  casein,  when  compared 
with  those  by  the  same  chemist  of  albumen,  gelatine,  and  fibrin,  show 
that  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  ultimate  chemical  composition 
of  these,  so  far  as  the  constituents  there  named  are  concerned  : 


Carbon 68-88 

Hydrogen '^•16 

Nitrogen 16W 

Oxygen.. .•.••..••.*•••••.••.•.....,  } 
Sulphur f^^*^*^ 
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Hydrogen 7*0 

Nitrogen 15B 

Oxygen 22*0 
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Phosphorus. 0*4 
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We  may  therefore  conclude  that,  regarding  these  from  the  point  of 
view  of  nitrogenouB  or  flesh-forming,  and  carbonaceous  or  heat-giving 
oonstituents,  these  chief  materials  of  flesh  and  of  cheese  are  about 
equal. 

The  same  is  the  case  as  regards  the  fat.  The  quantity  in  the  car- 
cass of  oxen,  calves,  sheep,  lambs,  and  pigs  varies,  according  to  Dr. 
Edward  Smith,  from  16  per  cent  to  81*8  per  cent  in  moderately-fatted 
animals,  while  in  whole-milk  cheeses  it  varies  from  21*68  per  cent  to 
82*81  per  cent,  coming  down  in  skim-milk  cheeses  as  low  as  6*8.  Dr. 
Smith  includes  NeufchAtel  cheese,  containing  18*74  per  cent  among 
the  whole-milk  cheeses.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  cheese 
made  up  between  straws  and  sold  under  that  name  is  a  ricottOy  or  crude 
curd  of  skim-milk  cheese.  Its  just  value  is  about  threepence  per  pound. 
In  Italy,  where  it  forms  the  basis  of  some  delicious  dishes  (such  as 
budino  di  ricoUOy  of  which  anon),  it  is  sold  for  about  twopence  per 
pound  or  less. 

There  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  published  analyses  of  casein  which 
demands  explanation  here,  as  it  is  of  great  practical  importance. 
They  generally  correspond  to  the  above  of  Mulder  within  small  frac- 
tions, as  shown  below  in  those  of  Soberer  and  Dumas  : 

SdMrer.  Doma*. 

Carbon 54665  587 

Hydrogen. 7*465  7*1 

Nitrogen. 15724  16-6 

Oxygen,  sulphur 22146  225 

In  these  the  one  hundred  parts  are  made  up  without  any  phosphate  of 
lime,  while,  according  to  Lehmann  ("Physiological  Chemistry,**  vol  i, 
p.  879,  Cavendish  edition),  "  casein  that  has  not  been  treated  with  acids 
contains  about  six  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime  ;  more,  consequently, 
than  is  contained  in  any  of  the  protein  compounds  we  have  hitherto 
considered.*' 

From  this  it  appears  that  we  may  have  casein  with,  and  casein  with- 
out, this  necessary  constituent  of  food.  In  precipitating  casein  for  lab- 
oratory analysis,  acids  are  commonly  used,  and  thus  the  phosphate  of 
lime  is  dissolved  out ;  but  I  am  unable  at  present  to  tell  my  readers  the 
precise  extent  to  which  this  actually  occurs  in  practical  cheese-making 
where  rennet  is  used.  What  I  have  at  present  learned  only  indicates 
generally  that  this  constituent  of  cheese  is  very  variable ;  and  I  hereby 
suggest  to  those  chemists  who  are  professionally  concerned  in  the 
analysis  of  food,  that  they  may  supply  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  subject  by  simply  determining  the  phosphate  of  lime 
contained  in  the  ash  of  different  kinds  of  oheese.  I  would  do  this  my- 
self, but,  having  during  some  ten  years  past  forsaken  the  laboratory 
for  the  writing-table,  I  have  neither  the  tools  nor  the  leisure  for  such 
work  ;  and,  worse  still,  I  have  not  that  prime  essential  to  practical  re- 
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searoh  (especially  of  endowed  research)^  a  staff  of  obedient  assistants 
to  do  the  drudgery. 

The  comparison  specially  demanded  is  between  cheeses  made  with 
rennet  and  those  Dutch  and  factory  cheeses  the  curd  of  which  has  been 
precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Theoretical  considerations  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  latter  much  or  even  all  of  the  phosphate  of 
lime  may  be  left  in  solution  in  the  whey,  and  thus  the  f ood-yaiue  of 
the  cheese  seriously  lowered.  We  must,  however,  suspend  judgment 
in  the  mean  time. 

In  comparing  the  nutritive  value  of  cheese  with  that  of  flesh,  the 
retention  of  this  phosphate  of  lime  nearly  corresponds  with  the  reten- 
tion of  the  juices  of  the  meat,  among  which  are  the  phosphates  of  the 
flesh. 

These  phosphates  of  lime  are  the  bone-making  material  of  food, 
and  have  something  to  do  in  building  up  the  brain  and  nervous  matter, 
though  not  to  the  extent  that  is  supposed  by  those  who  imagine  that 
there  is  a  special  connection  between  phosphorus  and  the  brain,  or 
phosphorescence  and  spirituality.  Bone  contains  about  eleven  per  cent 
of  phosphorus,  brain  less  than  one  per  cent. 

The  value  of  food  in  reference  to  its  phosphate  of  lime  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  percentage,  as  this  salt  may  exist  in  a  state  of  solution,  as 
in  milk,  or  as  a  solid  very  difficult  of  assimilation,  as  in  bones.  That 
retained  in  cheese  is  probably  in  an  intermediate  condition — ^not  actu- 
ally in  solution,  but  so  finely  divided  as  to  be  readily  dissolved  by  the 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice. 

I  may  mention,  in  reference  to  this,  that,  when  a  child  or  other 
young  animal  takes  its  natural  food  in  the  form  of  milk,  the  milk  is 
converted  into  unpressed  cheese,  or  curd,  prior  to  its  digestion. 

Supposing  that  on  an  average  cheese  contains  only  one  half  of  the 
six  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime  found,  as  above,  in  the  casein,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  water  contained  in  flesh,  the  bone,  etc., 
we  may  conclude  generally  that  one  pound  of  average  cheese  con- 
tains as  much  nutriment  as  three  pounds  of  the  average  material  of 
the  carcass  of  an  ox  or  sheep  as  prepared  for  sale  by  the  butcher ;  or, 
otherwise  stated,  a  cheese  of  twenty  pounds  weight  contains  as  much 
food  as  a  sheep  weighing  sixty  poimds  as  it  hangs  in  the  butcher's 
shop. 

Now  comes  the  practical  question.  Can  we  assimilate  or  convert 
into  our  own  substance  the  cheese-food  as  easily  as  we  may  the  flesh- 
food? 

I  reply  that  we  certainly  can  not  if  the  cheese  is  eaten  raw  ;  but 
have  no  doubt  that  we  may  if  it  be  suitably  cooked.  Hence  the  para- 
mount importance  of  this  part  of  my  subject.  A  Swiss  or  Scandinavian 
mountaineer  can  and  does  digest  and  assimilate  raw  cheese  as  a  staple 
article  of  food,  and  proves  its  nutritive  value  by  the  result ;  but  feebler 
bipeds  of  the  plains  and  towns  can  not  do  the  like. 
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I  may  here  mention  that  I  have  recently  made  some  ezperimentt  an 
the  dissolying  of  cheese  by  adding  sufficient  alkali  (carbonate  of  pot- 
ash) to  neutralize  the  acid  it  contains,  thus  conrerting  the  casein  into 
its  original  soluble  form  as  it  existed  in  the  milk,  and  have  partially 
suooeeded  both  with  water  and  milk  as  solvents  ;  but  before  reporting 
these  results  in  detail  I  will  describe  some  of  the  practically  established 
methods  of  cooking  cheese  that  are  so  curiously  unknown  or  little 
known  in  this  country. 

In  the  fatherland  of  my  grandfather,  Louis  €kibriel  Mattieu,  one  of 
the  conunonest  dishes  of  the  peasant  who  tills  his  own  freehold  and 
grows  his  own  food  is  a  ^^  f ondeviu  "  (I  can  not  explain  the  etymology 
of  the  word,  and  spell  it  only  by  ear,  never  haying  seen  it  in  print  or 
writing).  This  is  a  mixture  of  cheese  and  eggs,  the  cheese  grated  and 
beaten  into  the  egg  as  in  making  omelets,  with  a  small  addition  of  new 
milk  or  butter.  It  is  placed  in  a  little  pan  like  a  flower-pot  sauc^, 
cooked  gently,  served  as  it  comes  off  the  fire,  and  eaten  from  the  ves- 
sel in  which  it  is  cooked.  I  have  made  many  a  hearty  dinner  on  one 
of  these,  pkiB  a  lump  of  black  bread  and  a  small  bottle  of  genuine  but 
thin  wine  ;  the  cost  of  the  whole  banquet  at  a  little  ctuberge  being  usu- 
ally less  than  sixpence.  The  cheese  is  in  a  pasty  condition,  and  partly 
diaM>lved  in  the  milk  or  butter.  I  have  tested  the  sustaining  power  of 
such  a  meal  by  doing  some  very  stiff  mountain-dimbing  and  long  fast- 
ing after  it.  It  is  rather  too  good^ver-nutritious — ^for  a  man  only 
doing  sedentary  work. 

A  diluted  and  delicate  modification  of  this  may  be  made  by  taking 
slices  of  bread,  or  bread  and  butter,  soaking  them  in  a  batter  made  of 
eggs  or  milk — without  flour — ^then  placing  the  slices  of  soaked  bread 
in  a  pie-dish,  covering  each  with  a  thick  coating  of  grated  cheese,  and 
thus  building  up  a  stratified  deposit  to  fill  the  dish.  The  surplus  bat- 
ter may  be  poured  over  the  top  ;  or,  if  time  is  allowed  for  saturation,  ^ 
the  trouble  of  preliminary  soaking  may  be  saved  by  simply  pouring 
all  the  batter  thus.  This,  when  gently  baked,  supplies  a  delicious  and 
highly  nutritious  dish.  We  call  it  cheese-pudding  at  home,  but  my 
own  experience  convinces  me  that  we  make  a  mistake  in  using  it  to 
supplement  the  joint.  It  is  far  too  nutritious  for  this  ;  its  savory  char- 
acter tempts  one  to  eat  it  so  freely  that  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  use  it 
as  the  Swiss  peasant  uses  \A&fondevtnj  i.  e.,  as  the  one  and  only  dish 
of  a  good  wholesome  dinner. 

I  have  tested  its  digestibility  by  eating  it  heartily  for  supper.  No 
nightmare  has  followed.  If  I  sup  on  a  corresponding  quantity  of  raw 
cheese,  my  sleep  is  miserably  eventful. — Knou)Udge. 
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UNDER-GROUND  WIRES. 

By  Db.  WILLIAM  W.  JACQUES, 

BLECTBIOIAV  OF  THX  AXBBIOAV  BXLL  TILEPBOXS  OOMFAITT. 

THE  first  telegraph  line  constracted  in  this  eoxmttjj  from  Balti- 
more to  Washington,  in  1848,  was  intended  to  be  laid  nnder- 
groandy  and  the  first  nine  miles  was  so  laid.  Foot  copper  wires  were 
each  wound  with  cotton,  soaked  in  shellac,  and  the  whole  drawn  into 
a  lead  tube.  This  tube  was  laid  in  a  trench  by  the  side  of  the  rail- 
road.  Hardly  was  the  section  completed,  however,  when  water  found 
its  way  into  the  joints,  destroying  the  insulation,  and  the  conductors 
failed.  They  were  accordingly  replaced  by  wires  strung  on  poles,  and 
the  rest  of  the  line  was  constructed  in  this  way. 

In  England  a  very  similar  line  was  built,  along  the  line  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  for  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles  out  from  the 
city  of  London.  This  line  failed  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the 
American  lines,  and  the  pipes  were  dug  up  and  placed  on  short  posts 
six  inches  above  the  ground.  They  were,  however,  soon  replaced  by 
pole  lines. 

At  various  places  on  the  Continent  similar  experiments  were  tried, 
and  everywhere  with  the  same  results.  Thus  it  happened  that,  though 
the  first  idea  of  telegraph  engineers  the  world  over  was  to  run  electric 
wires  under-ground,  they  were  everywhere  obliged  to  string  the  wires 
on  poles.  In  England  and  on  the  Continent  there  has  always  been  a 
strong  desire  to  have  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  electric  wires  under-ground. 
In  the  cities,  pole  lines  have  been  considered  objectionable,  because 
they  disfigure  the  streets.  Between  cities,  under-ground  lines  have 
been  desired,  because  of  their  great  safety  in  case  of  invasion,  great 
secrecy,  and  reliability  in  case  of  storms. 

The  introduction  of  gutta-percha,  in  1846,  accordingly  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  under-ground  construction,  and,  though  it  took  years  of 
experimenting  and  millions  of  dollars,  and  though  system  after  system 
failed  in  England,  Germany,  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  there  exists  to- 
day a  successful  and  durable  system  of  under-ground  telegraph  wires 
connecting  together  the  principal  cities  of  the  German  Empire,  besides 
many  other  under-ground  lines  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Many  of 
the  European  cities  have  the  telegraph  lines  carried  from  the  center  of 
the  city  to  the  outskirts,  under-ground ;  and,  in  Paris,  not  only  all  of 
the  telegraph  lines,  but  those  for  electric  lights,  telephones,  and  the 
various  other  private  and  municipal  lines,  are  carried  in  the  sewers 
under  the  streets  of  the  city. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  various  systems  have 
cost  from  ten  to  twenty  times  as  much  as  similar  overhead  lines ;  that^ 
for  every  mUe  of  under-ground  wire,  there  are  many  miles  on  poles ; 
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and  that  in  Paris,  which  is  the  only  city  in  the  world  having  a  com- 
pUte  nnder*groand  system,  there  are  onosaal  facilities  for  the  running 
of  wires,  as  sewers  large  enough  to  walk  about  in  extend  even  under 
the  less  important  streets  of  the  city.  Moreover,  it  has  been  found 
that,  for  delicate  and  quick-working  apparatus,  such  as  automatic 
telegraphs,  polarized  relays,  and,  above  all,  the  telephone,  long  under- 
ground lines  are  far  less  efficient  than  pole  lines.  There  are  two  res- 
sons,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  securing  good  insulation,  why  these 
long  under-ground  lines  are  comparatively  inefficient : 

1.  If  an  electric  conductor  be  brought  near  to  a  large  mass  of  con- 
ducting matter,  as  is  a  wire  when  it  is  taken  down  from  a  pole  and 
buried  in  the  earth,  there  appears  in  the  current  the  phenomenon  of 
retardation^  by  which  each  signal,  instead  of  being  sharp  and  distinct, 
is  partly  kept  back,  so  that  it  overlaps  and  mingles  with  the  next ;  the 
result  is'  to  limit  the  speed  of  working  of  the  apparatus ;  or  if,  like  the 
telephone,  it  be  an  apparatus  in  which  the  currents  are  necessarily  ex- 
tremely frequent,  to  confuse  and  destroy  the  signals  altogether.  With 
ordinary  Morse  telegraphic  apparatus,  this  is  not  very  troublesome  on 
under-ground  lines  a  hundred  miles  long.  With  delicate  relays,  and 
more  especially  with  quick  working  printing  telegraphs,  or  automatic 
telegraphs,  such  lines  are  very  troublesome ;  and,  with  telephones, 
the  retardation  is  a  very  troublesome  matter  on  under-ground  lines  ten 
miles  long. 

2.  The  second  difficulty  is  called  induction^  and  is  noticed  when  two 
or  more  wires  are  run  side  by  side  and  near  together,  as  they  necessa- 
rily are  in  an  under-ground  cable. 

If  the  signals  on  one  wire  of  such  a  cable  be  sharp  and  quick,  they 
cause  fac-simile  signals  on  all  of  the  neighboring  wires,  and  this  too, 
though  the  insulation  may  be  absolutely  perfect ;  indeed,  above  a  cer- 
tain point,  the  more  perfect  the  insulation  the  greater  the  induction. 
The  result  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  messages  sent  over  one  wire  are 
liable  to  be  received  on  all  of  the  other  wires,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
telephone,  this  phenomenon  is  noticeable  on  cables  one  thousand  feet 
long,  and  on  a  cable  one  mile  long  the  parties  on  one  wire  can  easily 
understand  what  those  on  the  other  wires  are  saying.  For  any  other 
instrument,  however,  the  interference  only  becomes  annoying  on  much 
longer  lines.  Steady  currents,  like  those  used  with  electric  lights^  are, 
of  course,  not  affected  either  by  retardation  or  induction. 

In  our  own  country  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  proper  method  of 
constructing  electrical  wires  between  cities  is,  to  string  them  on  poles 
in  mid-air.  A  brief  review  of  some  of  the  European  systems  that  have 
been  constructed  will  convince  us  of  this.  Between  the  years  1847 
and  1850  a  system  of  cables,  containing  2,648  miles  of  wire,  was 
laid  under-ground  to  connect  Berlin  with  the  other  principal  cities 
of  Prussia.  Gutta-percha-covered  wires  were  drawn  into  lead  tubes, 
which  were  then  buried  in  trenches  two  feet  deep.    The  cost  of  Uiis 
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system  was  at  least  ten  times  that  of  well-oonstmoted  overhead  lines. 
By  1850  the  earliest  of  these  lines  had  failed,  and  by  1853  the  entire 
system  was  replaced  by  pole  lines.  In  1852  asimilar  cable  was  laid 
in  Russia,  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  ;  this  worked  a  few 
years  and  then  failed.  Between  1846  and  1852  many  miles  of  some- 
what similar  cables  were  laid  in  France,  but,  excepting  those  laid  in 
the  sewers  of  Paris,  they  universally  failed. 

In  1854  quite  a  number  of  lead-covered  cables  were  laid  in  Den- 
mark, but  these  were  soon  obliged  to  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  over- 
head lines.  In  1853  the  Telegraph  Company  of  England  laid  down 
a  cable  of  ten  gutta-percha-covered  wires,  in  wooden  troughs,  along 
the  high-road  between  London  and  Manchester,  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred miles.  Although  neither  expense  nor  pains  were  spared  in  the 
construction  of  this  line,  the  cost  being  comparable  with  that  of  the 
Prussian  system,  two  years  had  not  elapsed  before  some  of  the  wires 
ceased  to  work,  and,  tiiough  these  were  replaced  and  workmen  kept 
constantly  busy  on  the  line,  at  the  end  of  seven  years  the  line  was 
wholly  abandoned  in  favor  of  overhead  wires. 

During  the  same  year  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company  laid  down 
a  somewhat  similar  system  between  London,  Manchester,  and  liver- 
pool,  though  iron  and  earthenware  pipes  were  substituted  for  the 
wooden  troughs.  Some  of  these  Unes  began  to  fail  almost  as  soon  as 
completed,  while  others  were,  by  constant  repairing  and  attention,  kept 
working  for  nearly  ten  years,  when  the  whole  was  finally  abandoned 
and  overhead  lines  put  up. 

The  great  trouble  with  all  of  these  systems,  whether  in  England 
or  on  the  Continent,  was  due  to  water,  which  found  its  way  to  the 
conductors,  and  of  course  destroyed  the  insulation.  It  was  difficult  to 
handle  the  wires  without  abrading  the  gutta-percha  ;  and,  when  safely 
laid,  the  gutta-percha  was  attacked  by  coal-gas,  vegetable  growths, 
and  the  constituents  of  the  soil  During  this  time  many  other  shorter 
lines  were  constructed,  but  invariably  with  the  same  results. 

In  1855  the  French  government,  having  failed  in  their  attempt  to 
use  gutta-percha  wires,  laid  down  a  large  number  of  bare  wires  in  a 
trench  filled  in  with  bituminous  compounds.  The  details  of  this  work 
were  very  carefully  carried  out,  and  the  experiment  is  of  interest 
because  similar  plans  are  constantly  being  proposed  to-day.  This  sys- 
tem, costing  from  eight  to  ten  times  that  of  a  thoroughly  built  pole 
line,  never  worked  satisfactorily,  and  soon  had  to  be  abandoned.  In 
1858  the  administration  decided  to  return  to  gutta-percha-covered 
cables  laid  in  lead  tubes.  The  reason  of  this  was,  that  some  of  these 
cables  laid  in  the  sewers  of  Paris,  in  1846,  were  still  in  good  condition. 
Many  miles  of  this  cable  were  laid,  some  with  the  lead  pipe  laid  di- 
rectly in  the  earth,  some  with  it  drawn  again  into  iron  pipes,  and  some 
carried  through  the  sewers  of  the  principal  cities.  Those  cables  laid 
directly  in  the  earth  soon  failed,  but  those  in  iron  pipes  and  the  sewers 
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continued  to  work,  and  from  this  grew  the  system  now  used  in  Paria 
Up  to  1870  the  above-described  attempts,  as  well  as  many  others  (not 
recounted),  had  proved  a  series  of  complete  failures.  Since  that,  how- 
ever, several  lines  have  been  built  in  England  that  have  continued  to 
work  successfully  ;  and  in  Germany  successful  under-ground  cables  have 
been  laid  down  connecting  together  all  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
empire.  The  present  complete  system,  as  used  between  Liverpocd 
and  Manchester,  was  constructed  as  follows  :  Iron  or  stoneware  pipes 
were  laid  from  one  to  two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  road-side  with 
flush-boxes  coming  ta  the  surface  every  two  hundred  yards.  Into 
these  was  drawn  a  cable  of  gutta-percha-covered  wires.  The  joints 
were  carefully  made  in  the  pipes,  and  they  were  smoothed  inside  to 
prevent  any  possible  abrading  of  the  cable.  The  route  was  especially 
selected  tlurough  a  low  and  marshy  section  of  country,  so  that  the 
pipes  were  almost  constantly  filled  with  water — this  being  the  best 
possible  condition  for  the  preservation  of  the  gutta-percha.  The  pres- 
ent European  system  dates  from  1875.  The  cable  is  similar  to  that 
used  for  submarine  purposes.  It  consists  of  seven  copper  wir^  each 
coated  with  two  layers  of  gutta-percha  and  two  of  Chatterton's  com- 
pound, and  the  whole  covered  with  an  armor  of  galvanized-iron  wires. 
This  cable  is  laid  in  a  trench  by  the  road-side,  and  comes  to  the  surface 
only  inside  the  telegraph-offices  in  the  cities.  Its  cost  was  nearly 
twenty  times  the  cost  of  a  well-built  pole  line. 

Although  both  the  English  and  the  German  systems  are  suocess- 
fuUy  working  lines  of  telegraph,  they  are  far  less  efficient  than  pole 
lines  of  the  same  length.  The  speed  of  working  even  the  ordinary 
instruments  is  limited ;  serious  trouble  appears  in  att^npting  to  use 
fast-working  machines,  or  automatic  senders,  and  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone is  impossible. 

I  think  these  facts  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  for  long 
lines  of  telegraph,  stretching  from  city  to  city,  here  in  America,  pole 
lines,  which  can  be  cheaply  built,  easily  repaired,  and  where  the  wires 
can  be  removed  from  the  retarding  influence  of  the  earth  and  the  in- 
ductive influences  on  each  other,  are  decidedly  superior  to  under- 
ground lines. 

Within  our  large  cities  the  problem  presented  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent. During  the  last  few  years  the  number  of  electric  wires  has 
rapidly  increased,  especially  since  the  introduction  of  the  telephone 
and  electric  light,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  next  few  years  will 
show  a  further  large  increase.  If  these  wires  are  run  on  poles,  they 
not  only  disfigure  the  streets,  but  seriously  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tions of  firemen  in  case  of  fire,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen  during  the 
last  few  years.  A  cobweb  of  wires  running  over  the  house-tops  re- 
quires the  linemen  to  continually  tramp  through  the  houses  and  over 
the  roofs,  causing  annoyance  to  the  tenants  and  damage  to  the  build- 
ings.   Moreover,  wires  fixed  to  house-tops  are  subject  to  removal  at 
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the  whim  of  the  owners  and  they  have  to  be  continually  removed  from 
building  to  building  as  the  good- will  of  each  owner  is  exhausted. 

In  almost  all  of  the  large  cities  the  question  is  now  being  -asked. 
Why  can  not  all  of  these  wires  be  buried  along  with  the  gas  and 
water  pipes  under  the  streets  ?  In  answer,  I  propose  to  describe  briefly 
what  has  been  done  in  this  direction  in  European  cities,  then  to  look 
at  some  experiments  lately  made  in  this  country,  and  thus  to  show 
how  far  such  a  plan  is  and  how  far  it  is  not  practicable. 

In  Paris,  aU  the  wires  are  carried  in  the  sewers  under-ground. 

In  London,  the  telegraph  wires  are  carried  from  the  central  office 
to  many  of  the  brmch  offices  and  to  the  railways  leading  out  of  the 
city  under-ground. 

In  Vienna,  Prague,  Brann,  Munich,  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  and 
many  other  cities,  the  telegraph-wires  are  carried  under-ground  by 
armored  cables  to  the  outside  of  the  city. 

In  the  Qerman  cities  we  haye  seen  that  many  of  the  telegraph- 
wires  are  carried  under-ground  from  the  center  of  the  city  to  connect 
with  cables  running  to  other  cities. 

Telephone  wires,  electric-light  wires,  and  a  large  majority  of  tele- 
graph wires  in  European  cities  are,  however,  as  in  America,  carried 
over  house-tops  or  on  poles. 

The  cable  most  generally  made  in  Paris  consists  of  seven  gutta- 
percha-covered  wires  laid  into  a  cable  covered  with  tarred  hemp  and 
drawn  into  a  lead  pipe ;  this  pipe  is  fastened  by  hooks  to  the  side- wall 
of  the  sewer.  The  cables  are  thus  easy  of  access,  and  any  new  cables 
may  be  added  as  required  without  disturbing  those  already  in  use. 
In  some  of  the  newer  cables  wires  covered  with  cotton  soaked  in  par- 
affine  are  used  instead  of  gutta-percha-covered  wires.  The  distances 
within  this  city  are  so  short  that  neither  induction  nor  retardation 
has  to  be  considered  in  the  telegraph  wires.  Electric-lighting  wires, 
we  have  seen,  are  not  affected.  The  telephone  wires  are  in  Paris 
protected  from  these  evils  by  an  extremely  simple  though  expensive 
device.  Instead  of  a  single  wire  for  each  circuit,  two  wires  twisted 
together  are  used,  the  current  going  out  over  one  and  returning  over 
the  other.  Such  a  device  is  called  a  ^^  metallic  circuit."  Any  outside 
disturbing  circuit  tends  to  induce,  in  the  two  wires  of  the  metallic 
circuit,  equal  and  opposite  currents,  which  neutralize  and  disappear. 
In  such  an  arrangement,  too,  there  is  a  minimum  of  retardation. 

There  are  several  thousand  miles  of  wire  in  the  sewers  of  Paris, 
and  the  cost  of  the  gutta-percha-covered  cables  is  about  $140  per  mile 
of  wire,  or  about  five  times  the  cost  of  a  pole  line  to  do  the  same 
work.  As  telephone  cables  require  two  wires  for  each  circuit,  this 
estimate  would  have  to  be  doubled.  The  paraffined  cables  are,  how- 
ever, considerably  cheaper,  though  their  durability  has  not  yet  been 
proved.  The  cost  for  repairs  is  very  small,  and  some  cables  have  not 
been  touched  for  twenty  years,    la  any  other  city  than  Paris,  the 
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above  figures  would  be  very  greatly  increaBed  by  the  cost  of  ond^- 
ground  piping  and  chambers  to  contain  the  cables. 

It  is  thus  demonstrated  that  it  is  technicaUy  possible  to  place  all 
of  the  wires  in  a  city  under-ground.  It  is  also  demonstrated  that  the 
cost,  even  when  a  large  number  of  wires  run  side  by  side,  is  enormously 
increased.  For  many  purposes,  as  telephony  or  electric  lighting,  a 
considerable  number  of  wires  start  out  from  a  central  office  togeth^, 
but  continually  bifurcate  until  single  wfa'es  run  to  the  houses  of  the 
subscribers.  The  cost  of  one  wire  by  itself  is  vastly  larger  than  where 
many  are  run  together,  the  cost  of  the  pipe  and  for  laying  being  not 
much  greater  for  fifty  wires  than  for  one,  and  the  cost  of  single  wire 
cables  being  greater  per  mile  of  wire  than  multiple  wire  cables,  so 
that  the  expense  of  putting  such  a  system  as  one  of  our  telephone 
exchanges  entirely  under-ground  would  place  the  cost  of  the  instru- 
ments entirely  out  of  reach  of  the  subscribers.  If  telephones  were  re- 
quired in  every  house,  as  are  gas  and  water,  such  a  system  might  be 
practicable,  but  at  present  that  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case. 

The  American  Bell  Telephone  Company  has  recently  constructed 
two  short  lines  of  under-ground  wires  in  the  business  section  of  Bos- 
ton, and  these  give  us  excellent  data  from  which  to  judge  of  the  extent 
of  technical  practicability  and  the  expense  of  putting  all  wires  under- 
ground. We  have  seen  that  in  Paris  the  retardation  and  induction 
are  both  obviated  by  the  use  of  double  and  twisted  wires  in  metallic 
circuit.  It  is  necessary  that  aU  of  the  wires  be  in  metallic  circuit, 
for,  if  a  metallic  circuit  be  connected  to  a  single-line  circuit,  the  dis- 
turbances are  not  removed.  If  a  subscriber  in  one  city  wishes  to  talk 
with  a  subscriber  in  a  neighboring  city,  both  cities  must  have  me- 
tallic-circuit systems  and  metallic  circuits  between  the  two  cities.  As 
the  two  lines  oonstructed  in  Boston  are  short,  only  about  one  quarter 
of  a  mile  each,  it  was  deemed  best  to  use  single-line  circuits,  hoping 
that  the  induction  and  retardation  on  so  short  lines  would  not  be 
serious. 

The  system  is  constructed  as  follows :  Eight  wrought-iron  pipes, 
three  inches  in  diameter,  are  laid  side  by  side  in  two  rows,  about  four 
feet  below  the  surface.  At  each  street  comer  is  built  a  brick  cham- 
ber, large  enough  to  admit  a  man,  and  with  a  cover  flush  with  the 
street.  The  cables,  of  which  several  kinds  are  in  use,  run  out  from  the 
basement  of  the  central  office  through  these  pipes  and  up  the  side 
of  buildings  to  roofs,  from  which  they  spread  out  to  the  subscriberB 
by  means  of  ordinary  overhead  lines. 

Conversation  over  these  lines  is  not  so  easily  carried  on  as  by  means 
of  overhead  wires,  and  it  is  frequently  possible  to  overhear  other  con- 
versation. Thb  prohibits  further  extension  of  the  single-wire  system 
under-ground,  for  technical  reasons.  The  cost  of  the  piping  and  cham- 
bers is  in  round  numbers  $50,000  per  mile,  and  these  pipes  are  intended 
to  accommodate  one  thousand  wires.    The  cost  of  the  cables  is  from 
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$60  to  $150  per  mile  for  each  circuity  according  to  the  kind  of  cable 
used. 

In  roand  numbers  we  may  estimate  the  total  cost  for  one  thousand 
wires  at  $150,000  per  mile,  or  $150  per  mile  per  circuit.  The  cost  of 
piping  and  chambers  would  be  nearly  as  great  for  one  hundred  cir- 
cuits as  for  one  thousand,  as  the  cost  of  chambers  and  the  labor  of 
excavating  and  filling  would  be  the  same ;  so  that  the  cost  for  one 
hundred  wires  may  be  estimated  at  $50,000  per  mile,  or  $500  per  mile 
per  conductor.  The  cost  per  conductor  thus  mcreases  enormously  as 
the  number  of  conductors  diminishes,  so  that  it  would  be  clearly  im- 
possible to  follow  out  the  wires  of  an  exchange  system  in  all  of  their 
bifurcations. 

It  may  be  argued  that  cheaper  methods  of  laying  wires  may  be 
devised ;  but  the  experience  of  forty  years  has  led  continually  to 
more  and  more  expensive  systems.  If,  then,  the  present  method  of 
running  wires  overhead  is  objectionable,  and  the  expense  of  running 
them  under-ground  is  so  great  as  to  put  the  cost  of  telephones,  electric 
lights,  and  other  electrical  appliances  out  of  the  reach  of  would-be 
users,  how  are  the  wires  to  be  run  ? 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  much  of  the  inconvenience  may  be 
obviated,  and  without  greatly  increasing  the  expense,  by  adopting  the 
following  plan  :  From  each  telephone  exchange,  electric-lighting  sta- 
tion, or  other  center  of  electric  wires,  run  overhead  cables  out  to  a 
considerable  number  of  points  about  the  city,  some  one  of  which  would 
be  quite  near  to  each  subscriber.  From  each  of  these  points  to  the 
various  subscribers  run  short  stretches  of  ordinary  house-top  wire.  In 
this  way  hundreds  of  single  wires  would  be  gathered  into  small  and 
inoffensive  cables,  and  the  enormous  wooden  structures  would  be  re- 
placed 'by  small  cable  supports  of  brick  or  iron.  In  no  place  would 
there  be  the  offensive  multiplicity  of  wires.  Such  a  system  would  be 
more  durable,  needing  fewer  repairs,  than  the  present,  and  would  not 
be  much  more  expensive.  For  any  other  apparatus  than  telephones, 
retardation  and  induction  would  not  be  felt  on  so  short  cables.  With 
telephone  cables  of  moderate  length  these  troubles  would  not  be  seri- 
ous, and,  if  longer  cables  were  necessary,  metallic  circuits  could  be 
used* 


AN  OVERDOSE  OP  HASHEESH. 
Bt  habt  c.  hungebford. 

BEING  one  of  the  grand  army  of  sufferers  from  headache,  I  took, 
last  summer,  by  order  of  my  physician,  three  small  daily  doses 
of  Indian  hemp  (hasheesh),  in  the  hope  of  holding  my  intimate  enemy 
in  check.  Not  discovering  any  of  the  stimulative  effects  of  the  drug, 
even  after  continual  increase  of  the  dose,  I  grew  to  regard  it  as  a 
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very  harmless  and  inactiTe  medicine^  and  one  day,  when  I  was  assured 
by  some  familiar  symptoms  that  my  perpetual  doll  headache  was 
about  to  assume  an  aggravated  and  acute  form,  such  as  usually  sent 
me  to  bed  for  a  number  of  days,  I  took,  in  the  desperate  hope  of 
forestalling  the  attack,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  hasheesh  than  had 
ever  been  prescribed*  Twenty  minutes  later  I  was  seized  with  a 
strange  sinking  or  faintness,  which  gave  my  family  so  much  alarm 
that  they  telephoned  at  once  for  the  doctor,  who  came  in  thirty  min- 
utes after  the  summons,  bringing,  as  he  had  been  requested,  another 
practitioner  with  him. 

I  had  just  rallied  from  the  third  faint,  as  I  call  the  sinking  tnnis, 
for  want  of  a  more  descriptive  name,  and  was  rapidly  relapsing  into 
another,  when  the  doctors  came.  One  of  them  asked  at  once  if  I  had 
been  taking  anything  unusual,  and  a  friend  who  had  been  sent  for 
remembered  that  I  had  been  experimenting  with  hasheesh.  The  phy- 
sicians asked  then  the  size  and  time  of  the  last  dose,  but  I  could  not 
answer.    I  heard  them  distinctly,  but  my  lips  were  sealed.    Undoubt> 

edly  my  looks  conveyed  a  desire  to  speak,  for  Dr.  G ^  bending  over 

me,  asked  if  I  had  taken  a  much  larger  quantity  than  he  ordered. 
I  was  half  sitting  up  on  the  bed  when  he  asked  me  that  question, 
and,  with  all  my  energies  bent  upon  giving  him  to  understand  tiiat  I 
had  taken  an  overdose,  I  bowed  my  head,  and  at  once  became  uncon- 
scious of  everything  except  that  bowing,  which  I  kept  up  with  ev«^ 
increasing  force  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  according  to  my  o(»nputa* 
tion  of  time.  I  felt  the  veins  of  my  throat  swell  nearly  to  bursting, 
and  the  cords  tighten  painfully,  as,  impelled  by  an  irresistible  force, 
I  nodded  like  a  wooden  mandarin  in  a  tea-store. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all  I  left  my  body,  and  quietly  from  the  foot  of 
the  bed  watched  my  unhappy  self  nodding  with  frightful  velocity.  I 
glanced  indignantly  at  the  shamefully  indifferent  group  that  did  not 
even  appear  to  notice  the  frantic  motions,  and  resumed  my  place  in 
my  living  temple  of  flesh  in  time  to  recover  sufficiently  to  observe 
one  doctor  lift  his  finger  from  my  wrist,  where  he  had  laid  it  to  count 
the  pulsations  just  as  I  lapsed  into  unconsciousness,  and  say  to  the 
other :  ^^  I  think  she  moved  her  head.  She  means  us  to  understand 
that  she  has  taken  largely  of  the  cannabis  Indica."  So,  in  the  long, 
interminable  hours  I  had  been  nodding  my  head  off,  only  time  enou^ 
had  elapsed  to  count  my  pulse,  and  the  violent  motions  of  my  head 
had  in  fact  been  barely  noticeable.  This  exaggerated  appreciation  of 
sight,  motion,  and  sound  is,  I  am  told,  a  well-known  effect  of  hasheesh, 
but  I  was  ignorant  of  that  fact  then,  and,  even  if  I  had  not  been, 
probably  the  mental  torture  I  underwent  during  the  time  it  enchained 
my  f acidties  would  not  have  been  lessened,  as  I  seemed  to  have  no 
power  to  reason  with  myself,  even  in  the  semi-conscious  intervals 
which  came  between  the  spells. 

These  intervals  grew  shorter,  and  in  them  I  had  no  power  to  speak. 
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My  Ups  and  f  aee  seemed  to  myself  to  be  rigid  and  stooy.  I  thought 
that  I  was  dying,  and,  instead  of  the  peace  which  I  had  i&Iways  hoped 
would  wait  on  my  last  moments,  I  was  filled  with  a  bitter,  dark  despair. 
It  was  not  only  death  that  I  feared  with  a  wild,  unreasoning  terror, 
but  there  was  a  fearful  expectation  of  judgment,  which  must,  I  think, 
be  like  the  torture  of  lost  souls.  I  felt  half  sundered  from  the  flesh, 
and  my  spiritual  sufferings  seemed  to  haye  begun,  although  I  was 
conscious  of  liying  still. 

One  terrible  reality — ^I  can  hardly  term  it  a  fancy  even  now — that 
came  to  me  again  and  again,  was  so  painful  that  it  must,  I  fear,  al- 
ways be  a  vividly  remembered  agony.  Like  dreams,  its  vagaries  can 
be  accounted  for  by  association  of  ideas  past  and  passing,  but  the  suf- 
fering was  so  intense  and  the  memory  of  it  so  haunting  that  I  have 
acquired  a  horror  of  death  unknown  to  me  before.  I  died,  as  I  be- 
lieved, although  by  a  strange  double  consciousness  I  knew  that  I  should 
again  reanimate  the  body  I  had  left.  In  leaving  it  I  did  not  soar 
away,  as  one  delights  to  think  of  the  freed  spirits  soaring.  Neither 
did  I  linger  around  dear,  familiar  scenes.  I  sank,  an  intangible,  im- 
palpable shape,  through  the  bed,  the  floors,  the  cellar,  the  earth,  down, 
down,  down  !  As  if  I  had  been  a  fragment  of  glass  dropping  through 
the  ocean,  I  dropped  uninterruptedly  through  the  earth  and  its  atmos- 
phere, and  then  fell  on  and  on  forever.  I  was  perfectly  composed,  and 
speculated  curiously  upon  the  strange  circumstance  that  even  in  going 
through  the  solid  earth  there  was  no  displacement  of  material,  and  in 
my  descent  I  gathered  no  momentum.  I  discovered  that  I  was  trans- 
parent and  deprived  of  all  power  of  volition,  as  weU  as  bereft  of  the 
faculties  belonging  to  humanity.  But  in  place  of  my  lost  senses  I  had 
a  marvelously  keen  sixth  sense  or  power,  which  I  can  only  describe  as 
an  intense  superhuman  consciousness  that  in  some  way  embraced 
all  the  five  and  went  immeasurably  beyond  them.  As  time  went  on, 
and  my  dropping  through  space  continued,  I  became  filled  with  the 
most  profound  loneliness,  and  a  desperate  fear  took  hold  of  me  that  I 
should  be  thus  alone  for  evermore,  and  fall  and  fall  eternally  without 
finding  rest. 

<<  Where,"  I  thought,  '^  is  the  Saviour,  who  has  called  his  own  to  his 
side  ?  Has  he  forsaken  me  now  ?  "  And  I  strove  in  my  dumb  agony 
to  cry  to  him.  There  was,  it  seemed  to  me,  a  forgotten  text  which, 
if  remembered,  would  be  the  spell  to  stop  my  fatal  falling  and  secure 
my  salvation.  I  sought  in  my  memory  for  it,  I  prayed  to  recall  it,  I 
fought  for  it  madly,  wrestling  against  the  terrible  fate  which  seemed 
to  withhold  it.  Single  words  of  it  came  to  me  in  disconnected  mock- 
ery, but  erased  themselves  instantaneously.  Mentally,  I  writhed  in 
such  hopeless  agony  that,  in  thinking  of  it,  I  wonder  I  could  have 
borne  such  excess  of  emotion  and  lived.  It  was  not  the  small  fact  of 
life  or  death  that  was  at  stake,  but  a  soul's  everlasting  weal. 

Suddenly  it  came.    The  thick  darkness  through  which  I  was  sink- 
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ing  became  illuminated  with  a  strange  lurid  light,  and  the  air,  space, 
atmosphere,  whatever  it  might  be  called,  separated  and  formed  &  wide 
black-sided  opening,  like  the  deadly  pit  which  shows  itself  in  the  o^- 
ter  of  a  maelstrom.  Then,  as  I  sank  slowly  into  this  chasm,  fr<»i  an 
immeasurable  distance  above  me,  yet  forcibly  distinct^  the  words  I 
longed  for  were  uttered  in  a  voice  of  heavenly  sweetness  :  ^^  He  that 
believeth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  unto  condem- 
nation." My  intense  over-natural  consciousness  took  possession  of 
these  words,  which  were,  I  knew,  my  seal  of  safety,  my  passport  to 
heaven.  For  one  wild  instant  a  flash  of  ineffable  joy,  the  joy  of  a 
ransomed  soul,  was  mine.  I  triumphed  over  sin  and  hell  and  the  un- 
utterable horrors  of  the  second  death.  Then  I  plunged  again  into  the 
outer  darkness  of  the  danmed.  For  the  talisman  which  had  been  so 
suddenly  revealed  was,  as  if  in  mockery,  as  suddenly  snatched  from 
me,  and,  as  before,  obliterated  from  my  recollection. 

Then  all  the  chaos  beyond  the  gap  into  which  I  was  falling  became 
convulsed,  as  if  shaken  by  wind  and  storm.  Hideous  sounds  of  souls 
in  torment,  and  still  more  hideous  peals  of  mocking,  fiendish  laughter, 
took  the  place  of  the  hitherto  oppressive  silence.  I  was  consumed  by 
a  fearful,  stinging  remorse  for  the  sins  done  in  the  body.  Unlike  the 
experience  of  the  drowning,  my  sins  did  not  present  themselves  to  my 
remembrance  in  an  array  of  mathematical  accuracy.  On  the  contrary, 
not  one  was  specifically  recalled,  but,  if  my  daily  walk  and  conversa- 
tion had  through  life  been  entirely  reprobate,  and  the  worst  of  crimes 
my  constant  pastimes,  my  consequent  agony  of  self-reproach  could 
not  have  been  greater.  My  conscience,  in  its  condition  of  exaggerated 
self -accusation,  was  not  only  the  worm  that  never  dieth,  but  a  viper 
that  would  sting  eternally,  a  ravening  beast  that,  still  insatiate,  would 
rend  and  gnaw  everlastingly. 

I  began  then,  without  having  reached  any  goal,  and  for  no  apparent 
reason,  to  ascend  with  neither  more  nor  less  swiftness  than  I  had  gone 
down,  and  in  the  same  recumbent  position  in  which  my  forsaken  body 
lay  upon  the  bed  a  fathomless  distance  above,  and  which  I  had  been 
all  the  time  powerless  to  change.  Even  the  dress,  a  thin,  figured  Swiss 
muslin,  was  the  same,  although  a  hundred  times  more  diaphanous. 
Even  in  my  agonies  of  remorse  I  noticed  how  undisturbed  by  my  fall- 
ing were  its  filmy  folds.  There  was  not  even  a  flutter  in  the  delicate 
lace  with  which  it  was  ornamented.  As  I  rose,  a  great  and  terrible 
voice,  from  a  vast  distance,  pronounced  my  doom  in  these  words  of 
startling  import :  "  In  life  you  declared  the  negation  of  the  supernatu- 
ral. For  truth  you  took  a  false  philosophy.  You  denied  the  power 
of  Christ  in  time — you  shall  feel  it  in  eternity.  In  life,  you  turned 
from  him — in  death,  he  turns  from  you.  Fall,  fall,  fall,  to  rise  again 
in  hopeless  misery,  and  sink  again  in  lonely  agony  forever ! "  All  space 
took  up  the  last  four  words  of  my  terrible  sentence,  and  myriads  of 
voices,  some  sweet  and  sad,  some  with  wicked,  vindictive  glee,  echoed 
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and  re-echoed  like  a  refrain,  ^'  In  lonely  agony  forever ! "  Then  ensued 
a  wild  and  terrible  commingling  of  unsyllabled  Bounds,  so  unearthly 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  fitly  describe  them.  It  was 
something  like  a  mighty  Niagara  of  shrieks  and  groans,  combined  with 
the  fearful  din  and  crash  of  thousands  of  battles  and  the  thunderous 
roar  of  a  stormy  sea.  Over  it  all  came  again  the  same  grandly  domi- 
nant Yoice,  sternly  reiterating  the  four  last  words  of  doom,  ^*In  lonely 
agony  forever !  ^  and  all  the  universe  seemed  to  vibrate  with  thenu 

Silence  reigned  again.  A  strange,  brassy  light  prevailed  ;  rapid 
and  fierce  lightning  fiashed  incessantly  in  all  directions,  and  the  shaft- 
like opening  about  me  closed  together.  Impelled  by  a  resistless  force 
I  still  rose,  although  now  against  a  crushing  pressure  and  an  active 
resistance  which  seemed  to  beat  me  back,  and  I  fought  my  upward 
way  in  an  agony  which  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  the  terrible 
moment  when,  from  strangling  or  suffocation,  all  the  forces  of  life 
struggle  against  death,  and  wrestle  madly  for  another  breath.  In 
place  of  the  woful  sounds  now  reigned  a  deadly  stillness,  broken  only 
at  long  but  regular  intervals  by  a  loud  report,  as  if  a  cannon,  louder 
than  any  I  ever  heard  on  earth,  were  discharged  at  my  side,  almost 
shot  into  me,  I  might  say,  for  the  sound  appeared  to  rend  me  from 
head  to  foot,  and  then  die  away  into  the  dark  chaos  about  me  in 
strange,  shuddering  reverberations.  Even  in  the  misery  of  my  ascend- 
ing I  was  filled  with  a  dread  expectancy  of  the  cruel  sound.  It  gave 
me  a  feeling  of  acute  physical  torture,  with  a  lingering  intensity  that 
bodily  suffering  could  not  have.  It  was  repeated  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  times,  and  always  with  the  same  suffering  and  shock  to  me. 
At  last  the  sound  came  oftener,  but  with  less  force,  and  I  seemed 
again  nearing  the  shores  of  time.  Dimly  in  the  far  distance  I  saw 
the  room  I  had  left,  myself  lying  still  and  death-like  upon  the  bed, 
and  the  friends  watching  me.  I  knew,  with  no  pleasure  in  the  knowl- 
edge, that  I  should  presently  reanimate  the  form  I  had  left.  Then, 
silently  and  invisibly,  I  floated  into  the  room,  and  was  one  with  my- 
self again. 

Faint  and  exhausted,  but  conscious,  the  seal  of  silence  still  on  my 
lips,  with  all  the  energy  I  was  capable  of  I  struggled  to  speak,  to 
move,  to  make  some  sign  which  my  friends  would  understand ;  but  I 
was  as  mutely  powerless  as  if  in  the  clutch  of  paralysis.  I  could  hear 
every  word  that  was  spoken,  but  the  sound  seemed  strangely  far  away. 
I  could  not  open  my  eyes  without  a  stupendous  effort,  and  then  only 
for  an  instant.  ^*  She  is  conscious  now,"  I  heard  one  of  the  doctors  say, 
and  he  gently  lifted  the  lids  of  my  eyes  and  looked  into  them.  I  tried 
my  best  then  to  throw  all  the  intelligence  I  could  into  them,  and  re- 
turned his  look  with  one  of  recognition.  But,  even  with  my  eyes  fixed 
on  his,  I  felt  myself  going  again  in  spite  of  my  craving  to  stay.  I 
longed  to  implore  the  doctor  to  save  me,  to  keep  me  from  the  unutter- 
able anguish  of  falling  into  the  vastness  and  vagueness  of  that  shadowy 
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sea  of  nothingness  again.  I  clasped  my  hands  in  wild  entreaty  ;  I  was 
shaken  by  horrible  convulsions — so,  at  least,  it  seemed  to  me  at  the 
time — but,  beyond  a  slight  quivering  of  the  fingers,  no  movement  was 
discernible  by  the  others.  I  was  unable  to  account  for  tiie  fq>athy 
with  which  my  dearest  friends  regarded  my  violent  movements,  and 
could  only  suppose  it  was  because  my  condition  was  so  hopeless  that 
they  knew  any  effort  to  help  me  would  be  futile. 

For  five  hours  I  remained  in  the  same  condition — short  intervals 
of  half-consciousness,  and  then  long  lapses  into  the  agonizing  experi- 
ence I  have  described.  Six  times  the  door  of  time  seemed  to  close  on 
me,  and  I  was  thrust  shuddering  into  a  hopeless  eternity,  each  time 
falling,  as  at  first,  into  that  terrible  abyss  wrapped  in  the  fearful 
dread  of  the  unknown.  Always  there  were  the  same  utter  helpless- 
ness and  the  same  harrowing  desire  to  rest  upon  something,  to  stop, 
if  but  for  an  instant,  to  feel  some  support  beneath  ;  and  through  all 
the  horrors  of  my  sinking  the  same  solemn  and  remorseful  certainty 
penetrated  my  consciousness  that,  had  I  not  in  life  questioned  the 
power  of  Christ  to  save,  I  should  have  felt  under  me  the  ^'everlast- 
ing arms"  bearing  me  safely  to  an  immortality  of  bliss.  There  was 
no  variation  in  my  trances  ;  always  the  same  horror  came,  and  each 
time  when  sensibility  partially  returned  I  fought  against  my  fate  and 
struggled  to  avert  it.  But  I  never  could  compel  my  lips  to  speak, 
and  the  violent  paroxysms  my  agonizing  dread  threw  me  into  were 
all  unseen  by  my  friends,  for  in  reality,  as  I  was  afterward  told,  I 
made  no  motion  except  a  slight  muscular  twitching  of  the  fingers. 

Later  on,  when  the  effect  of  the  drug  was  lessening,  although  the 
spells  or  trances  recurred,  the  intervals  were  long,  and  in  them  I  seemed 
to  regain  clearer  reasoning  power  and  was  able  to  account  for  some  of 
my  hallucinations.    Even  when  my  returns  to  consciousness  were  very 

partial.  Dr.  Q had  made  me  inhale  small  quantities  of  nitrite  of 

amyl  to  maintain  the  action  of  the  heart,  which  it  was  the  tendency  of 
the  excess  of  hasheesh  to  diminish.  Coming  out  of  the  last  trance,  I 
discovered  that  the  measured  rending  report  like  the  discharge  of  a 
cannon  which  attended  my  upward  way  was  the  throbbing  of  my  own 
heart.  As  I  sank  I  was  probably  too  unconscious  to  notice  it,  but 
always,  as  it  made  itself  heard,  my  falling  ceased  and  the  pain  of  my 
ascending  began.  The  immense  time  between  the  throbs  gives  me  as 
I  remember  it  an  idea  of  infinite  duration  that  was  impossible  to  me 
before. 

For  several  days  I  had  slight  relapses  into  the  trance-like  state  I 
have  tried  to  describe,  each  being  preceded  by  a  feeling  of  profound 
dejection.  I  felt  myself  going  as  before,  but  by  a  desperate  effort  of 
will  saved  myself  from  falling  far  into  the  shadowy  horrors  which  I 
saw  before  me.  I  dragged  myself  back  from  my  fate,  faint  and  ex- 
hausted and  with  a  melancholy  belief  that  I  was  cut  off  from  human 
sympathy,  and  my  wretched  destiny  must  always  be  unsuspected  by 
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my  friends,  for  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  speak  to  any  one  of  the 
dreadful  foretaste  of  the  hereafter  I  firmly  believed  I  had  experienced. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  I  felt  myself  falling  from  life,  I  saw  a 
great  black  ocean  like  a  rocky  wall  bounding  the  formless  chaos  into 
which  I  sank.  As  I  watched  in  descending  the  long  line  of  towering, 
tumultuous  waves  break  against  some  invisible  barrier,  a  sighing  whis- 
per by  my  side  told  me  each  tiny  drop  of  spray  was  a  human  existence 
which  in  that  passing  instant  had  its  birth,  life,  and  death. 

*^  How  short  a  life ! "  was  my  unspoken  thought. 

*^Not  short  in  time,"  was  the  answer.  '^  A  lifetime  there  is  shorter 
than  the  breaking  of  a  bubble  here.  Each  wave  is  a  world,  a  piece  of 
here,  that  serves  its  purpose  in  the  universal  system,  then  returns  again 
to  be  reabsorbed  into  infinity." 

"  How  pitifully  sad  is  life  I "  were  the  words  I  formed  in  my  mind 
as  I  felt  myself  going  back  to  the  frame  I  had  quitted. 

^'  How  pitifully  sadder  to  have  had  no  life,  for  only  through  life 
can  the  gate  of  this  bliss  be  entered ! "  was  the  whispered  answer.  '^  I 
never  lived — I  never  shalL" 

"  What  are  you,  then  ?  " 

I  had  taken  my  place  again  among  the  living  when  the  answer 
came,  a  sighing  whisper  still,  but  so  vividly  distinct  that  I  looked 
about  me  suddenly  to  see  if  others  besides  myself  could  hear  the 
strange  words : 

'^  Woe,  woe !  I  am  an  unreal  actual,  a  formless  atom,  and  of  such 
as  I  am  is  chaos  made." 


THE  CAUSES  OP  EARTHQUAKES. 

Bt  m.  DAUBB^B, 
ov  THX  nrsnnm  ov  fsahob. 

THE  causes  of  earthquakes  have  long  been  the  subject  of  many 
conjectures.  The  numerous  investigations  of  later  years  have 
contributed  much  to  define  their  characters  ;  and  several  data  recently 
acquired  tend  further  to  make  their  mechanism  clear.  It  is  known 
that  the  shocks  are  by  no  means  distributed  at  hap-hazard  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  The  countries  where  the  strata  have  preserved 
their  original  horizontal  position,  like  the  north  of  France,  a  part  of 
Belgium,  and  the  most  of  Russia,  are  privileged  with  tranquillity. 
Violent  commotions  are  manifested  particularly  in  regions  that  have 
suffered  considerable  mechanical  accidents,  and  have  acquired  their  last 
relief  at  a  recent  epoch,  like  the  region  of  the  Alps,  Italy,  and  Sicily. 
The  tracts  that  are  simultaneously  disturbed  by  the  same  shock 
most  frequently  comprise  arcs  of  from  5°  to  15**,  or  from  300  to  1,500 
kilometres.    They  rarely  include  a  much  more  considerable  fraction 
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of  the  globe ;  although  the  celebrated  catastrophe  at  Lisbon  on  the 
1st  of  November,  1755,  extended  over  some  17*  or  18**,  into  Africa 
and  the  two  Americas,  or  over  a  surface  equal  to  about  four  times 
that  of  Europe. 

The  detailed  examination  of  many  earthquakes  has  enabled  us  to 
determine  the  center  of  the  shocks  as  well  as  the  contours  of  the  dis- 
turbed areas.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  surfaces  agree 
with  the  lines  of  pre-existing  dislocations,  several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished geologists,  including  Mr.  Dana,  M.  Suess,  and  Albert  Heun, 
have  considered  the  shocks  in  question  as  connected  with  the  forma- 
tion of  chains  of  mountains,  of  which  they  may  be  a  kind  of  continu- 
ation. 

In  fact,  the  crust  of  the  earth  everywhere  shows  the  enormous 
effects  exercised  by  the  lateral  pressures  that  have  been  in  operation 
at  all  epochs.  The  strata,  bent  and  bent  over  again  many  times  through 
thousands  of  metres  of  thickness,  as  well  as  the  great  fractures  that 
traverse  them,  are  the  eloquent  witnesses  of  these  mechanical  actions. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  tranquillity  now  reigning  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  equilibrium  does  not  exist  in  the  earth,  and  commoti(»is 
have  not  been  arrested  in  its  depths.  The  proof  of  this  is  found,  not 
only  in  earthquakes,  but  also  in  the  slow  movements  of  the  soil,  of 
elevation  and  depression — a  kind  of  warping,  which  has  continued  to 
manifest  itself  within  historical  times  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is 
conceivable  that  slow  actions  of  this  kind,  after  more  or  less  prolonged 
strains,  may  end  in  abrupt  movements,  as  £lie  de  Beaumont  supposed. 
We  can  see,  also,  in  experiments  intended  to  imitate  the  bending  of 
strata,  how  gradual  inflections  lead  all  at  once  to  fractures  and  out- 
bursts. Simple  cavings-in,  in  deep  cavities,  have  also  been  regarded 
as  possibly  giving  rise  to  earthquakes;  and  this  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  M.  Boussingault  after  the  well-known  observations  he 
made  in  the  Andes.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  to  prove  that  disturb- 
ances of  these  different  kinds  do  not  take  place  in  the  interior  of  the 
globe ;  but  we  may  certainly  consider  them  as  the  general  cause  of 
earthquakes.  These  shocks  are,  however,  most  commonly  in  evident 
connection  with  volcanoes ;  and  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  latter 
that  they  are  especially  frequent.  As  is  well  known,  every  volcanic 
eruption  is  aunounced  by  precursory  earthquakes,  the  violence  of 
which  is  stilled  when  an  outlet  is  opened  for  the  vapor  of  water  which 
is  successively  the  cause  of  the  subterranean  agitations  and  the  pro- 
jectiug  agent  of  all  the  eruptions.  The  tension  of  the  vapor  in  the 
volcanic  reservoirs  must  be  very  high.  Thus,  that  pressure  which 
forces  the  lava  up  to  more  than  8,000  metres  above  the  sea,  to  the  top 
of  Etna,  can  not  be  less  than  a  thousand  atmospheres. 

An  attentive  study  of  the  phenomena  confirms  the  attribution  of 
the  cause  of  the  shocks,  however  violent  they  may  be,  to  the  vapor  of 
water.    It  is  sufficient  for  this  to  be  the  case  for  vaporization  to  take 
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place  at  a  temperature  of  1,000°  C.  (1,800**  Fahr.),  approximately  that  of 
lava,  and  under  a  volume  equivalent  to  that  of  the  water  in  the  liquid 
Btate  whence  the  vapor  is  derived.  Under  these  conditions,  we  must 
suppose  the  vaporization  to  be  total,  for  the  critical  temperature, 
above  which  the  liquefaction  of  vapor  can  not  be  realized,  is,  accord- 
ing to  51  Clausius,  332*'  C.  (629*"  F.).  The  pressure,  of  which  it  is 
also  possible  to  make  an  approximate  estimate,  then  becomes  compar- 
able to  that  of  the  most  powerfully  explosive  gases,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, capable  of  producing  very  considerable ,  dynamic  effects. 
These  effects  may  also  be  produced  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than 
that  of  lavas  at  500®  C.  (900°  F.)  ;  for  example,  if  we  suppose  that 
the  volume  imposed  upon  the  vapor  is  so  limited  as  to  correspond  to  a 
density  of  0*8  or  0*9.  No  doubt  such  conditions  are  realized  in  the 
lower  regions  of  the  globe,  where  water  is  confined  within  limited 
spaces,  and  as  hot  as  the  melted  rocks  which  we  see  gushing  out  from 
the  surface  at  a  temperature  of  1,000°  C.  (1,800°  F.)  or  more.  We 
shall  see,  however,  that  such  depths  and  such  a  temperature  are  not 
necessary. 

The  vapor  of  water  when  superheated  acquires  a  power  of  which 
the  most  terrible  boiler-explosions  could  give  no  idea  if  we  had  not 
the  result  before  our  eyes.  The  tubes  of  the  best  quality  of  iron  that 
I  used  in  observing  the  action  of  superheated  water  in  the  formation 
of  silicates  had  an  inside  diameter  of  twenty-one  millimetres  and 
were  eleven  millimetres  thick.  They  sometimes  exploded,  and  were 
projected  into  the  air  with  a  noise  like  that  of  the  firing  of  a  cannon. 
Before  bursting,  the  tubes  swelled  out  into  bulbous  forms,  and  rents 
were  opened  in  the  middle  of  the  bulbs.  If  the  iron  had  no  flaws  and 
according  to  the  estimate  that  it  would  preserve  up  to  460°  C.  (810°  F.), 
the  temperature  to  which  it  was  raised,  the  same  tenacity  it  had  when 
cold,  such  rents  must  have  indicated  a  pressure  of  several  thousand 
atmospheres.  A  few  cubic  centimetres  of  water  were  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  like  that ;  and,  considering  the  small  dimensions  of  the 
inside  of  the  tubes  as  compared  with  the  volume  of  the  water,  the 
vapor  must  have  reached  a  density  of  about  0*9.  If  we  apply  the  data 
we  possess  to  the  depths  of  the  globe,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
very  simple  dispositions  in  which  the  vapor  of  water,  under  the  condi- 
tions we  have  just  determined,  will  suddenly  provoke  shocks  or  serieis 
of  shocks  that  will  too  often  make  themselves  felt  on  the  surface. 
Whatever  conception  we  may  form  of  the  volcanic  reservoirs,  we  must 
admit  it  to  be  very  probable  jthat  solutions  of  continuity  exist  between 
the  soft  or  fluid  masses  in  fusion  and  the  solid  masses  superposed 
over  them.  Moreover,  cavities  may  also  exist  in  the  solid  rocks  them- 
selves that  lie  over  the  soft  masses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  incessant 
losses,  which  these  internal  reservoirs  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  enor- 
mous volumes  of  water  in  the  condition  of  vapor  which  they  disen- 
gage every  day,  are  probably  repaired  by  supplies  from  the  surface. 
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I  haye  shown  by  experiment  that  these  supplies  may  be  transmitted 
through  the  pores  of  some  kinds  of  rocks.  Simple  capillary  action, 
in  conjunction  with  gravity,  may  force  water  to  penetrate  against  very 
strong  counter-pressure,  from  the  superficial  and  cooler  regions  of  the 
globe,  to  deep  and  hot  regions,  where,  by  reason  of  the  temperature 
and  pressure  it  acquires  there,  it  becomes  capable  of  producing  very 
great  mechanical  and  chemical  effects.  If  we  suppose  that  water  pene- 
trates, either  directly  or  after  a  halt  in  a  reservoir  where  it  has  remained 
liquid,  to  masses  in  fusion,  so  as  to  acquire  there  an  enormous  tension 
and  an  explosive  force,  we  shall  have  the  cause  of  the  anterior  real  ex- 
plosions and  of  the  instantaneous  shocks  due  to  gases  at  high  pressure. 
If  the  cavities,  instead  of  forming  a  single  reservoir,  are  divided  into 
several  parts  or  distinct  compartments,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  ten- 
sion of  the  vapor  should  be  the  same  in  the  different  receivers,  pro- 
vided they  are  separated  by  walls  of  rock.  The  pressure  may  even  be 
very  different  in  two  or  more  of  them.  This  admitted,  if  a  separating 
waU  is  broken  by  excess  of  pressure  or  melted  by  the  heat,  vapor  at 
high  pressure  will  be  set  in  motion,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  solid 
masses  upon  which  it  will  strike  it  will  behave  just  as  if  there  had 
been  an  instantaneous  formation  of  vapor,  as  we  supposed  in  the  former 
case. 

It  is  very  hard  to  establish,  as  has  been  attempted,  a  clear  line  of 
demarkation  between  the  character  of  the  earthquakes  of  volcanic  re- 
gions proper  and  of  regions  without  volcanoes,  such  as  Portugal,  Asia 
Minor  (Chios,  April  8,  1881,  five  thousand  victims),  Syria,  Algeria,  and 
the  rim  of  the  Mediterranean  generally.  In  both  classes,  the  charac- 
teristic manifestations  which  we  perceive  are  the  same.  If,  as  some 
assume,  the  internal  movements  of  the  rocks  were  a  cause  of  real 
earthquakes,  it  could  only  be  because  those  internal  movements  me- 
chanically developed  heat,  and  in  that  way  provoked  the  formation  of 
vapor.  But,  in  the  recently  disturbed  regions  we  have  especially  in 
view,  which  are  the  seat  of  so  frequent  shocks,  another  cause  is  much 
more  probable.  There  doubtless  remain  in  them  interstices  and  inte- 
rior cavities  that  permit  the  access  of  water  to  the  hot  regions.  Hie 
depth  of  the  centers  of  disturbance  of  earthquakes  has  been  estimated, 
in  different  cases,  by  calculations  only  grossly  approximate,  at  eleven 
kilometres,  twenty-seven  kilometres,  and  thirty-eight  kilometres.  In 
any  case,  such  depth,  though  very  slight  in  comparison  with  the  length 
of  the  radius  of  the  earth,  is  great  enough  for  the  temperature  at  the 
normal  rate  of  increase  to  be  very  high  ;  and  the  same  vrill  also  be 
the  case  with  the  water  that  may  be  present  there.  Now,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  a  temperature  of  600*"  C.  (900**  Fahr.)  is  sufficient  to  cause 
water  to  explode  with  violence. 

It  is  certainly  in  the  largest  number  of  cases  very  difficult  to  admit 
collisions  of  solid  bodies  in  the  interior  as  the  moving  causes  of  earth- 
quakes.   How,  for  instance,  can  we  conceive  that  so  violent  and  ex- 
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tensive  an  earthquake  as  that  of  Lisbon  on  the  Ist  of  Novembery  1755, 
was  produced  in  this  way  ?  John  Mitchell  (Royal  Society,  1760,  voL 
X,  p.  751)  drew  from  this  memorable  example  the  conclusion  that  the 
vapor  of  water  intervenes  in  these  shocks  as  well  as  in  the  eruptions 
of  volcanoes.  Manifest  effects  of  a  class  of  internal  explosions,  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  production  or  sudden  moving  of  a  great  quantity 
of  superheated  vapor,  are  exhibited  at  the  present  epoch,  and  are  not 
rare.  Such  explosions,  for  instance,  are  exceptionally  formidable  in 
the  region  of  Java,  and  the  mind  is  naturally  led  to  the  one  which  has 
just  convulsed  the  zone  between  that  island  and  Sumatra,  which  has 
caused  the  disappearance  of  the  island  of  Krakatoa  and  its  mountains, 
has  raised  other  mountains,  and  has  claimed  more  than  forty  thousand 
victims. 

At  a  period  more  remote  from  us,  the  explosive  force  of  interior 
g^ases  gave  rise  to  very  remarkable  circular  cavities,  which  have  been 
called  *^  craters  of  explosion,"  and  are  well  known.  Examples  of  them 
are  found  in  Auvergne  (Lake  Pavin)  and  in  the  district  of  the  Eifel, 
where  the  stratified  beds  have  been  sharply  cut  as  if  with  a  pimch. 
What  gases  thus  put  in  motion  are  capable  of,  as  a  mechanical  power, 
could  hardly  have  been  suspected  till  since  the  explosive  effects  of  gun- 
cotton,  nitroglycerine,  and  dynamite,  have  been  known.  The  effects  of 
compressed  air  in  the  air-gun  and  of  the  powder-gases  in  fire-arms  have 
been  wonderf ally  surpassed,  for  we  now  measure  explosive  pressures 
of  six  thousand  atmospheres  and  more.  In  the  experiments  in  which 
I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  gases  at  high  pressure  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  action  that  a  meteor  coming  with  planetary  speed  is  sub- 
jected to  on  the  part  of  the  atmosphere  into  which  it  plunges,  I  have 
been  surprised  at  witnessing  the  great  energy  of  gaseous  masses.  They 
engrave  themselves  deeply,  as  if  with  a  burner,  into  the  pieces  of  steel 
that  are  opposed  to  them,  and  of  themselves  reduce  a  part  of  it  to  an 
impalpable  dust  shot  into  the  atmosphere  as  if  it  were  volcanic  ashes. 
It  is  no  less  surprising — and  this  observation  is  of  much  importance  in 
explaining  the  problem  that  occupies  us — ^to  remark  the  tenuity  of  the 
gaseous  mass  that  produces  such  results.  Yet  its  force  causes  rap- 
tures which  the  pressure  of  a  weight  six  hundred  thousand  times 
heavier  than  the  gas  could  not  effect ! 

In  short,  gaseous  movements  under  high  pressure,  put  in  operation 
from  time  to  time  by  a  simple  mechanism  like  what  Nature  can  and 
does  present,  will  account  for  all  the  essential  features  of  earthquakes. 
Mach  better  than  the  hypothesis  of  interior  collisions  of  solid  bodies, 
they  explain  the  effect  of  the  shock,  resembling  the  blows  of  a  ram, 
their  violence,  their  frequent  succession,  and  their  recurrence  in  the 
same  regions  after  many  centuries  ;  they  explain  also  the  production 
of  earthquakes  in  regions  of  dislocation,  especially  in  those  in  which 
the  disturbance  is  recent,  and  their  subordination  to  deep  fractures  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth. 
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Earthquakes  seem  to  be  yoloanio  emptions  that  are  sappressed 
because  they  can  not  find  any  outlet,  nearly  as  Dolomieu  thought.  The 
motive  power  of  gases,  the  immense  effects  of  which  we  can  see  in  the 
protuberances  or  jets  shot  out  from  the  sun  with  prodigious  speed  and 
of  enormous  dimensions,  appears  to  be  sufficiently  considerable  in  th« 
depths  of  the  globe  also  to  explain  all  the  effects  of  earthquakes.— 
Translated  for  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  from  the  Bevue  SdenH- 
Jlque. 


LAST  WILLS  AND  TESTAMENTS. 

By  JOSEPH  W.  SUTPHEN. 

CAN  a  will  of  real  or  personal  property  be  so  prepared  and  executed 
as,  barring  questions  of  incapacity  and  undue  influence,  to  be  in- 
contestable ?  Protracted  and  expensive  litigation,  frequently  involv- 
ing a  period  of  years,  often  eating  up  large  portions  of  estates,  and 
finally  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  a  testator's  wishes,  suggests  this  oft- 
repeated  question.  Considering  the  matter  of  execution  first,  noth- 
ing would  appear  simpler.  Our  statutory  requirements  are  few  and 
explicit,  and,  if  properly  observed,  the  inquiry,  so  far  as  execution 
is  concerned,  is  easily  answered.  The  provisions  of  the  New  YgA 
Revised  Statutes  are — 

1.  That  the  will  shall  be  in  writing,  and  subscribed  by  the  testator 
at  the  end. 

2.  That  such  subscription  shall  be  made  by  the  testator  in  the 
.presence  of  each  of  the  attesting  witnesses,  or  shall  be  acknowledged 
by  him  to  have  been  so  made  to  each  of  the  attesting  witnesses. 

8.  The  testator  at  the  time  of  making  such  subscription,  or  at  the 
time  of  acknowledging  the  same,  shall  declare  the  instrument  so  sub- 
scribed to  be  his  last  will  and  testament 

4.  There  shall  be  at  least  two  attesting  witnesses,  each  of  whom 
shall  sign  his  name  as  a  witness,  at  the  end  of  the  will,  at  the  request 
of  the  testator. 

These  provisions  are  practically  the  same  in  most  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Louisiana,  unless  it  be  that 
some  of  the  States  require  three  or  more  in  the  place  of  two  wit- 
nesses. An  intelligent  compliance  with  the  above  directions  would 
seem  in  no  wise  difficult,  yet  many  an  intended  will  has  proved  an 
abortion,  solely  from  lack  of  their  observance,  ignorance,  and  careless- 
ness, and  in  some  mstances,  no  doubt,  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of 
witnesses  as  to  what  actually  transpired  at  the  execution,  explaining 
the  circumstance.  A  witness's  stupidity  or  forgetfulness  can  not  easily 
be  guarded  against,  except  by  the  selection  of  intelligent  witnesses. 
This  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  where  the  testator  is  in  extremis,  is  im- 
possible ;  but  a  stupid  or  forgetful  witness  to  a  will  is  a  great  misfor- 
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tune,  for  he  maj  utterly  destroy  its  value.  Unless  proof  aliunde  is 
obtainable,  showing  that  the  requirements  of  the  statute  were  duly 
observed,  there  is  great  probability  that  the  will  will  be  rejected  by 
the  surrogate,  and  his  decree  sustained  by  appellate  tribunals. 

In  November,  1850,  an  instrument,  dated  February  2, 1849,  was 
offered  for  probate  to  the  Surrogate  of  Kings  County,  New  York,  as 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  Thomas  Lewis.  It  devised  all  his  real 
and  personal  estate  to  his  wife  ;  but  its  probate  was  opposed  by  the 
heirs  of  the  deceased.  This  document  was  signed  in  the  proper  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Lewis ;  it  had  two  subscribing  witnesses,  while  attached 
to  the  will  and  above  the  signatures  of  the  witnesses  was  an  attesta- 
tion clause  in  the  following  words : 

**  The  above-written  instrument  was  subscribed  by  the  said  Thomas 
Lewis  in  our  presence,  and  acknowledged  by  him  to  each  of  us,  and 
be  at  the  same  time  declared  the  above  instrument  so  subscribed  to  be 
his  last  will  and  testament,  and  we,  at  his  request,  have  signed  our 
names  as  witnesses  hereto.'' 

On  the  contest,  Ferris  Tripp,  one  of  the  witnesses,  swore  that  he 
was  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  the  deceased  at  the  date  of  the  will,  and 
that  Wing,  the  other  witness,  was  also  a  clerk  ;  that  he  (the  witness) 
signed  his  name  at  the  end  of  the  attestation  clause,  at  the  request  of 
the  testator ;  that,  on  the  occasion  when  he  did  so.  Wing  and  he  were 
called  by  the  deceased  into  his  private  office,  where  he  had  a  paper,  of 
which  he  turned  up  so  much  as  would  allow  them  to  write  their  names 
thereon,  requesting  them  to  sign  the  same  and  add  their  residences  ; 
tiiat  he  also  then  said,  "  I  declare  the  within  to  be  my  free  will  and 
deed  "  ;  tiiat  this  was  all  that  was  said,  according  to  his  recollection, 
and  that  he  and  Wing  then  signed  their  names  to  the  instrument 
where  they  appeared  ;  that  he  did  not  then  know  to  a  certainty  what 
the  instrument  was,  but  thought  it  a  will  from  the  fact  that  the  de- 
ceased had  that  morning  sent  out  and  procured  a  blank  will.  On  cross- 
examination  this  witness  testified  that  at  the  time  he  signed  his  name 
to  the  instrument  it  was  so  folded  or  placed  upon  the  desk  that  he  saw 
no  part  of  the  contents,  and  that  neither  the  same  nor  any  part  of  it 
was  read  to  him  ;  that  he  did  not  see  the  testator  sign  it,  nor  did  he 
see  his  signature  to  it  when  he  signed  as  a  witness. 

The  other  witness  testified  in  substance  that  he  signed  his  name  to 
the  alleged  will  in  the  office  of  the  deceased  ;  that  he  was  unable  to  say 
what  occurred  on  that  occasion,  but  that,  according  to  his  recollection, 
he  signed  at  the  request  of  the  deceased  ;  that  he  had  no  recollection 
that  the  deceased  said  anything  else  to  him  at  the  time  he  signed,  un- 
less it  was  ^'to  see  him  sign  the  document" ;  that  he  did  not  recollect 
that  the  deceased  signed  the  instrument  in  his  presence ;  that  he  had  no 
recollection  that  Tripp,  the  other  witness,  was  present  when  he  signed, 
and  could  not  state  anything  further  which  occurred  or  was  said  or 
done  by  the  deceased  on  the  occasion.    On  his  cross-examination  he 
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further  testified  that  he  did  not  read  nor  was  any  part  of  the  instm- 
ment  read  to  him  when  he  signed  it,  and  that  he  had  no  recoUecdon 
that  he  then  knew  what  the  paper  was. 

Here  was  an  instrument  which  on  its  face  met  all  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  It  was  in  writing ;  it  was  subscribed  by  the  testator  at 
the  end  ;  it  had  two  subscribing  witnesses,  and  a  full  attestation  claose. 
The  testimony  of  Tripp  and  Wing  completely  nullified  it ;  their  want 
of  recollection,  although  less  than  two  years  had  elapsed  since  its 
execution,  effectually  prevented  its  probate.  The  probabilities  are, 
that  all  legal  technicalities  had  been  obserred,  but  the  particular  facts 
had  escaped  the  memories  of  the  witnesses.  The  surrogate  adjudged 
it  no  will ;  the  widow  appealed  to  the  General  Term,  which  aflSrmed 
the  decree  of  the  surrogate,  and  then  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which 
affirmed  the  General  Term  (Lewis  V9.  Lewis,  11  N.  Y.,  220). 

Ignorance  and  carelessness  are  even  more  reprehensible  than  stu- 
pidity or  forgetfulness,  and  each  has  proved  a  prolific  source  of  evil 
to  testators'  intentions,  of  expense  to  suitors,  and  of  disappointment  to 
apparent  legatees.  Assumption  of  the  sufficiency  of  one's  own  knowl- 
edge regarding  matters  concerning  which  he  has  little  or  no  informa- 
tion has  caused  the  wishes  of  more  than  one  testator  to  utterly  fail,  or 
ruined  his  estate  in  costly  litigation.  Books  entitled  '^  Every  Man 
his  own  Lawyer,"  "Legal  Directory,"  "Legal  Remembrancer,"  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  the  best  fountains  from  which  to  quench  legal  thirst 
Their  accuracy  is  often  subject  to  impeachment,  and  their  pages  have 
more  than  once  proved  to  the  layman  a  stumbling-block.  Nor  should 
relations  complain  of  the  courts  if  carelessness  has  led  him  into  the 
execution  of  an  instrument  which  proves  either  to  be  no  will  at  all, 
or  only  such  after  much  of  his  estate  has  been  squandered  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact  It  is  always  wise  to  prepare  and  execute  such  a  docu- 
ment in  the  leisure  moments  of  life,  for  to  do  so  in  arficulo  morUs  is 
a  serious  matter  in  more  senses  than  one,  concerning  which  a  man 
should  think  twice,  for,  if  he  leave  it  until  then,  he  will  have  little 
time  to  think  at  all.  Mr.  Gordon  undoubtedly  thought  he  knew  how 
to  draw  a  will  well  enough  when  he  executed  the  following  : 

"  Dear  old  Nance,  I  wish  to  give  you  my  watch,  two  shawls,  and 
also  15,000.     Your  old  friend,  E.  A.  Gordon." 

After  much  litigation  this  was  established  as  a  will,  but  it  is  likdy 
that  "old  Nance  "  was  obliged  to  content  herself  with  the  watch  and 
two  shawls  (Clarke  vs.  Ransom,  50  Cal.,  595). 

So,  too,  with  Ehrenberg's  will,  who  was  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing laconic  testament — a  model  of  brevity  : 

"  Mrs.  Sophie  Loper  is  my  heiress." 

(Signature.) 
Following  which  appeared  : 

"  The  legatee's  name  is  correctly  spelled  Loeper." 
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To  this  there  were  no  witnesses,  the  law  of  Lonisiana  requiring  none. 
After  ten  years*  litigation  or  controversy  this  was  also  sustained  as  a 
will  (Succession  of  Ehrenberg,  21  La.  Ann.,  280).  The  sufficiency  of 
the  legal  attainments  of  each  testator  in  these  instances,  it  is  true, 
was  enough,  but  to  establish  that  fact  old  Nance  and  Mrs.  Loper  un- 
doubtedly paid  handsomely.  In  the  following  case  the  success  of  the 
would-be  testator  was  not  so  signal : 

In  1876  an  instrument  purporting  to  be  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  John  Kelly  was  offered  for  probate  to  the  Surrogate  of  the  County 
of  New  York.  It  was  partly  written  and  partly  printed,  and  was  ap- 
parently a  short  form  of  will  such  as  may  be  purchased  at  a  stationer's. 
After  disposing  of  his  property,  this  document  ran  as  follows : 

^  Likewise  I  make,  constitute,  and  appoint  Edward  McCarthy  to 
be  executor,  J,  KeUy^  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  hereby  re- 
voking all  former  wills  by  me  made.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  here- 
unto subscribed  my  name  and  affixed  my  seal  the  24th  day  of  July, 
1874,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty. 

Witnesses: 

Edwjlbd  McCabtht, 
Daniel  Van  Clief. 

Subscribed  by  John  KeUy^  the  testator  named,  etc.'' 

When  the  deceased  requested  the  witnesses  to  sign  the  instrument, 
the  name  J,  KeUy  had  already  been  written  by  him  where  it  first  ap- 
pears. The  witnesses  then  signed  it,  and  afterward  the  deceased 
wrote  his  name  where  it  appears  in  the  attestation  clause.  The  point 
in  dispute  touched  the  first  requirement  of  the  statute :  Was  the  sub- 
scription J.  KeUy  in  the  body  of  the  instrument  a  ^^  subscribing  at  the 
end  of  the  will "  ?  The  subscription  John  KeUy  in  the  attestation 
clause  was,  of  course,  bad,  being  made  after  the  witnesses  had  signed. 
It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  testator  presented  the  instru- 
ment to  the  witnesses,  saying  :  "  I  drawed  up  a  will  for  fear  anything 
might  happen  me  before  coming  back ;  in  case  there  was  any  dispute 
about  the  trifle  of  money  I  have,  I  want  you  to  witness  this  will." 
The  name  J.  KeUy  had  been  written  in  before  this  was  said.  The 
surrogate  rejected  the  instrument,  as  not  executed  and  attested  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law.  The  (Jeneral  Term  reversed  his  decree, 
directed  that  the  will  be  admitted  to  probate,  and  that  letters  testa- 
mentary issue  thereon  (7  Huec,  290).  The  Court  of  Appeals  then 
finally  settled  the  law  in  the  case  by  reversing  the  Supreme  Court  and 
setting  aside  the  instrument  as  absolutely  void  (67  N.  Y.,  409).  A 
curious  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  proof  of  this  instrument 
is  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  this  document  was  a  will,  while  the  Court  of  Appeals  were  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion  that  it  was  not !  Even  when,  by  a  mistake  in 
turning  over  the  paper,  the  signature  is  put  on  the  back  of  a  blank 
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page  ocourring  in  the  middle  of  the  will,  it  can  not  be  snstained 
(Heady's  WiU,  15  Abb.  Pr.,  N.  S.,  211). 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  to  illustrate  the  serious  consequences 
resulting  from  ignorance,  carelessness,  stupidity,  or  forgetfulness  in 
the  execution  and  proof  of  wills,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  intelligence,  accuracy,  and  forethought  in  the  matter. 
Returning  to  the  discussion  of  execution  : 

1.  The  will  must  be  in  writing,  and  subscribed  by  the  testator  at 
the  end. 

Apparently  this  is  plain  and  concise  enough,  and  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  a  child,  yet  a  long  list  of  expensive  appeals  attest  to 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  solving  the  meaning  of  this  phraseology. 
What  is  writing?  What  is  a  signature?  Where  is  the  end  of  a 
will  ?  are  questions  which  appellate  courts  have  been  caUed  upon  to 
determine.  If  a  will  be  printed  ;  if  it  be  done  by  a  type-writer ;  if  it 
be  executed  wholly  in  lead-pencil,  instead  of  ink ;  if  the  signature  be 
by  a  mark,  or  if  it  be  made  by  another  at  the  request  of  and  for  the 
testator ;  if  the  signature,  as  in  the  case  of  the  will  of  J.  KMy  {(Mpra\ 
be  not  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  instrument — these  and  similar 
inquiries  call  for  an  answer  to  the  gwBve^  ^^  Have  the  requirements  of 
the  statute  been  complied  with  ?  "  It  has  already  appeared  that  J.  Ktir 
ly^8  will  was  not  a  wilL  The  Court  of  Appeals,  it  is  true,  decided  this 
case  on  other  grounds  than  the  single  fact  that  the  signature  occurred 
before  reaching  the  end  of  the  document.  Perhaps,  if  nothing  of  im- 
portance had  followed  the  signature  (McGuire  t;^.  Kerr,  2  Brad.,  244), 
the  court  would  have  sustained  the  decision  of  the  General  T^rm,  and 
held  the  will  to  have  been  properly  executed ;  but  the  fate  of  this 
instrument  conclusively  shows  that  it  is  not  safe  to  tamper  with  a 
statute,  and  that  the  end  of  a  will  U  at  the  end;  in  other  words,  die 
testator  should  have  signed  immediately  above  the  witnesses,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  document. 

Printed  wills  and  wills  executed  by  a  type-writer  have  been  held 
to  be  written  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  On  March  9, 1883, 
Judge  York,  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  admitted  the  will  of  James 
Willey,  which  was  in  type-writing,  to  probate,  holding  that  the  legal 
definition  of  writing  included  printing.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  case  of  Myers  ve.  Vanderbilt  (1  Schuylkill  Leg.  Reg., 
55),  recently  decided  that  ink  was  not  essential,  by  recognizing  as 
valid  a  will  which  was  wholly  written  in  lead-pencil  and  so  subscribed. 
This  agrees  with  the  views  of  ex-Surrogate  D.  C.  Calvin,  of  New 
York,  who,  in  October,  1878,  admitted  the  will  of  Henry  J.  Mann, 
otherwise  and  better  known  as  the  actor  Montague,  to  probate.  This 
will  was  written  and  signed  wholly  in  pencil,  upon  a  leaf  torn  from  an 
ordinary  diary  or  small  memorandum-book,  and  was  as  follows  : 

'^If  anything  happens  to  me,  I  make  this  my  last  will  and  testa- 
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xnent  in  favor  of  my  mother,  who  is  to  take  everything  I  possess  ;  in 
case  of  her  death,  then  my  sister  inherits  all  my  effects.  L.  Simon 
and  Arthur  Sewell  I  appoint  ezecntors. 

HL  J,  Montague," 

On  the  back  of  this  scrap,  also  in  pencil,  occurs  : 

"  Witnessed  by        T.  R.  Edwabds, 
Louis  M.  Simon." 

In  cases  of  contracts,  lead-pencil  agreements  have  repeatedly  been 
held  sufficient  (Merrit  V9.  Clason,  12  Johns.,  102 ;  Clason  V9.  Bailey, 
14  id.,  484  ;  Brown  vs.  Butchers*  and  Drovers'  Bank,  6  Hill,  448), 
and  the  same  reasoning  applicable  to  such  applies  also  to  testaments. 
It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  the  tendency  of  the  decisions  in  this 
respect  will  change.  The  door  for  the  admission  of  fraud  is  here 
opened  too  wide.  To  erase  and  rewrite  in  the  body  of  the  will  is  much 
too  easily  and  cleverly  accomplished,  and  this  temptation  should  be 
removed  by  statutory  enactment  or  judicial  interpretation. 

A  mark  or  cross  has  been  held  a  good  subscription.  Some  years 
ago  Moses  "W.  Jackson  left  a  will  signed — 

his 

Moses  W.  X  Jackson. 


The  surrogate  adjudged  this  sufficiently  subscribed  ;  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  surrogate,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  sustained  the 
Supreme  Court,  holding  that  it  was  not  even  necessary  that  the  words 
"Moses  W.  Jackson,  his  mark'*  should  have  been  written  before  he 
made  the  X.  The  law  would  undoubtedly  admit  the  cross  if  the 
words  were  entirely  wanting,  under  proper  evidence  (Jackson  vs. 
Jackson,  39  TJ.  S.,  153).  If  the  testator  requests  a  third  person  to 
subscribe  the  will  for  him,  and  it  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  wit- 
nesses, it  comes  within  the  statute  (Campbell  vs.  Logan,  2  Brad.,  90  ; 
Van  Hanswyck  vs.  Wiesl,  44  Barb.,  494).  But  such  third  person 
must  himself  also  sign  as  a  witness. 

2.  Such  subscription  shall  be  made  by  the  testator  in  the  presence 
of  each  of  the  attesting  witnesses,  or  shall  be  acknowledged  by  him 
to  have  been  so  made  to  each  of  the  attesting  witnesses. 

On  December  1,  18^,  William  Baskin  made  a  last  will,  and  five 
weeks  afterward  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years.  Thirteen  years 
before  he  had  made  a  previous  will,  which  still  continued  in  existence. 
At  his  death  the  will  of  1865  was  offered  for  probate  to  the  Surrogate 
of  Yates  County,  New  York,  but  its  admission  was  contested.  The 
evidence  showed  that  the  last  will  was  drawn  by  one  Henry  Smith  on 
the  morning  of  December  1,  1865,  at  the  bedside  of  the  deceased ; 
that  the  whole  was  read  over  to  him,  clause  by  clause,  and  that  Mr. 
Baskin  at  the  completion  of  the  reading  sat  up  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
and  wrote  his  name  at  the  foot  of  the  will  without  assistance  and 
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without  Bpeotacles.  Mr.  Smith  then  affixed  his  own  signature  at  the 
request  of  the  deceased,  as  an  attesting  witness.  Mr.  Wilsey,  the  other 
witness,  was  then  called  in  from  the  adjoining  room,  when  the  testator 
said,  *'I  want  you  to  sign  this  will,"  Mr.  Smith  at  the  same  time 
handing  it  to  him.  While  still  in  Smith's  hand,  the  latter  asked  the 
testator  if  he  acknowledged  it  to  be  his  last  will  and  testament.  He 
said  *'  Yes."  Wilsey  then  signed,  when  Mr.  Baskin  said,  "  That  kills 
the  other  will."  No  conflict  of  evidence  existed.  Both  witnesses 
agreed  that  the  signature  of  the  testator  was  affixed  before  Wilsey 
came  into  the  room,  and  that  Mr.  Baskin  did  not  expressly  state  in 
his  presence  that  he  had  signed  the  will.  The  surrogate  said  this  was 
no  will,  for  it  had  not  been  signed  in  the  presence  of  each  attesting 
witness,  but  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  his  decree,  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals  affirmed  the  Supreme  Court,  holding :  '^  Where  the  testator 
produces  a  paper  bearing  his  personal  signature,  requests  the  witnesses 
to  attest  it,  and  declares  it  to  be  his  last  will  and  testament,  he  thereby 
acknowledges  the  subscription  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute" 
(Baskin  vs,  Baskin,  36  N.  Y.,  416).  In  fact,  it  is  not  even  necessary 
that  the  subscribing  witnesses  should  be  shown  the  signature  of  the 
testator  to  the  will  at  the  time  of  acknowledging  its  execution. 

In  1866  the  will  of  Samuel  Mott  came  before  the  Surrogate  of 
Queens  County,  Long  Island,  for  probate.  It  was  contested  upon  the 
ground,  among  others,  that  it  had  not  been  signed  in  the  presence  of 
each  witness,  they  signing  after  the  testator  but  on  different  days,  and 
that  at  least  one  of  them  had  not  so  much  as  seen  Mr.  Mott's  signa- 
ture, the  document  being  so  folded  when  executed  as  to  hide  the  name. 
The  surrogate  admitted  it,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  and  Court  of 
Appeals  affirming  his  decision  (Willis  vs.  Mott,  36  N.  Y.,  486; 
Hoystradt  vs.  Kingman,  22  N.  Y.,  372).  So  in  the  case  of  Ellis  vs. 
Smith,  decided  in  1764  (1  Vesey,  Jr.,  11)  by  Lord  Chancellor  Hard- 
wicke,  assisted  by  Sir  John  Strange  and  the  Chief-Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  and  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  it  was  held  that  a  tes- 
tator's declaration  was  equivalent  to  an  actual  signing  in  the  presence 
of  the  witnesses,  a  rule  unchanged  by  the  statute  under  consideration. 

These  cases  show  that  considerable  latitude  is  tolerated  under  this 
section,  but  that  one  of  two  facts  must  transpire  in  order  to  comply 
with  its  terms — either  an  actual  subscribing  by  the  testator  in  the 
presence  of  each  of  the  witnesses  before  they  sign  ;  or  a  clear,  indis- 
putable acknowledgment  to  each  of  them  that  the  instrument  has  been 
already  so  subscribed  by  him  (Chaffee  vs.  Baptist  Missionary  Conven- 
tion, 10  Paige,  R.  85).  Of  course,  in  the  latter  case,  if  the  subscrip- 
tion subsequently  appears  wanting,  such  acknowledgment  amounts  to 
nothing  ;  there  is  no  will. 

3.  The  testator,  at  the  time  of  making  such  subscription,  or  at  the 
time  of  acknowledging  the  same,  shall  declare  the  instrument,  so  sub- 
scribed, to  be  his  last  will  and  testament. 
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Here,  again,  nice  questions  have  arisen.  What  is  a  declaration  that 
<'  this  is  my  last  will  and  testament "  ?  Is  it  sufficient  that  the  ques- 
tion be  asked  me  and  that  I  assent  thereto  by  '^  yes  "  or  a  nod  ?  If  I 
say  ^^  This  is  my  free  will  and  deed/'  have  I  fulfilled  the  requirement, 
or  must  I  use  the  precise  words  ^'  This  is  my  last  will  and  testament "  ? 
These  and  kindred  inquiries  have  perplexed  the  courts,  and  weary 
litigants  have  been  forced  to  possess  their  souls  in  patience,  awaiting 
the  interpretation  of  blunders  which  could  easily  have  been  avoided  in 
this  particular  of  execution.  The  courts  say  it  is  not  imperative  that 
the  word  "  declare  "  should  be  employed — I "  acknowledge  "  this  paper 
to  be  my  last  will  and  testament  is  enough  (Seguine  vs.  Seguine,  2 
Barb.,  385).  But  a  mere  nod  of  assent  to  the  inquiry,  ^^  Is  this  your 
last  will  and  testament?"  observed  only  by  one  of  the  persons  pres- 
ent, is  not  enough  (Burritt  V9.  Silliman,  16  Barb.,  198),  while  an  an- 
swer '^  yes  ^  to  the  inquiry  has  been  held  sufficient  (Coffin  V8.  Coffin, 
23  N.  Y.,  9).  To  say  "  This  is  my  free  will  and  deed  "  is  not  good, 
for,  as  above  appeared,  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  held  that  Thomas 
Lewis  failed  to  acknowledge  his  will,  although  he  used  these  particular 
words,  and  rejected  his  final  testamentary  disposition  as  a  nullity. 
What  apparently  could  be  easier  than  to  say  ^^  This  is  my  last  will 
and  testament  ^  at  the  proper  time  and  under  the  proper  circumstances  ? 
yet  that  many  fail  to  either  use  these  simple  words,  or  to  know  the  pro- 
prieties of  time  or  circumstance,  is  shown  by  the  foregoing  cases. 

4.  There  shall  be  at  least  two  attesting  witnesses,  each  of  whom 
shall  sign  his  name  as  a  witness  at  the  end  of  the  will,  at  the  request 
of  the  testator. 

A  will  with  but  one  witness  is  bad  on  its  face — it  is  no  will ;  it  is 
a  plain  failure  to  observe  an  all-important  formality,  but  questions 
"  What  is  a  signing  by  a  witness  ?  "  "  Where  is  the  end  of  a  will  ?  "  and 
<<  What  constitutes  a  testator's  request? '^  have  been  before  the  courts 
for  determination.  To  answer  the  first  two  inquiries  briefly,  it  is 
enough  to  state  that  the  same  rules  which  apply  to  the  testator's  sig- 
nature and  to  the  place  of  his  subscription  apply  with  equal  force  to 
witnesses.  A  witness's  mark  is  good  (Meehan  t;^.  Bourke,  2  Brad., 
385  ;  Morris  t;^.  Eniffen,  37  Barb.,  336),  and  he  should  sign  after  the 
testator,  immediately  at  the  conclusion  of  the  instrument.  Concerning 
the  third  ^'inquiry"  as  to  the  request,  some  contrariety  of  opinion  has 
existed  as  to  what  shall  be  deemed  sufficient.  The  following  cases  are 
in  point : 

A  request  may  be  implied  ;  it  need  not  be  in  express  terms,  as,  if 
the  testatrix  be  told  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses  that  they  have 
come  to  witness  her  will,  and  she  then  bow  assent  and  they  sign  it, 
it  is  a  request  (Brown  m.  De  Selding,  4  Sand.,  10  ;  Peck  vs.  Carey,  27 
N.  Y.,  9).  Handing  a  will  to  the  witnesses,  at  the  same  time  evincing 
a  desire  to  have  them  sign  it,  is  enough  (Qamble  vs.  Gamble,  39  Barb., 
873).    But  a  mere  request  to  sign,  without  in  some  way  disclosing  the 
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nature  of  the  paper,  is  bad  (Harris's  Estate,  1  Tack.,  293).  Such  ques- 
tions as,  "  Will  you  witness  my  will  ? **  or  "I  want  you  to  witness  my 
will,'*  if  addressed  to  both  witnesses,  are  good  (Van  Hooser  V8.  Van 
Hooser,  5  N.  Y.  Surr.,  865),  but  bad  if  addressed  to  only  one  of  them 
(Rutherford  vs.  Rutherford,  1  Denio,  83). 

Touching  the  question  of  the  formalities  of  execution,  a  word  on 
foreign  wills  is  in  place.  All  wills  of  residents  of  this  State  executed 
in  foreign  countries  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country  where 
executed,  but  not  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  New  York,  and  all 
wills  of  foreigners  executed  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  their  for- 
eign domicile,  if  not  also  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  this  State, 
who  die  leaving  no  property  situated  or  which  afterward  comes  here, 
are  not  admissible  to  probate,  not  because  they  are  necessarily  il- 
legal, but  because  the  statute-book  declares  this  to  be  the  law.  The 
importance  of  this  provision  must  particularly  commend  itself  to  the 
mind  of  every  citizen  intending  to  make  a  will,  and  contemplating 
a  visit  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  his  own  domicile.  Sometimes  an 
action  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  establish  such  succeeds  ;  but  who  can 
be  found  willing  to  unnecessarily  involve  his  estate  in  litigation  to 
ascertain  the  validity  of  a  will  when  it  can  easily  be  avoided  ?  The 
surrogate  has  certainly  no  power  to  admit  such  wills. 

In  concluding  this  dbcussion  on  the  execution  of  a  will,  it  may 
properly  be  said  that  the  instrument  must  be  fully  completed  before 
death — that  is,  it  must  have  been  subscribed  by  the  testator  at  its 
foot,  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses,  or  the  subscription  so  acknowl- 
edged ;  it  must  have  been  declared  to  them  to  be  his  last  will  and 
testament,  and  the  witnesses  must  actually  have  signed  it,  at  his  re- 
quest, for,  if  he  die  ere  this  is  accomplished,  there  is  no  will  (Vernon 
v$,  Spencer,  8  Brad.,  16).  Simple  as  these  statutory  requirements  are, 
the  instances  cited  prove  that  even  the  question  of  execution  is  not 
free  from  serious  snares.  Yet  a  literal  compliance  with  the  formali- 
ties of  the  statute  is  not  required,  a  substantial  observance  of  them 
being  sufficient  (Coffin  vs.  Coffin,  tftipra). 

It  18  entirely  poesihle  to  execute  a  wiU  bo  <m  to  be  technicaUy  ineon- 
testable. 

Touching  the  graver  question  as  to  preparing  or  drawing  the  will— 
in  other  words,  considering  its  contents,  whether  its  provisions  offend 
the  law  or  not — the  scope  of  the  inquiry  broadens  and  becomes  vwry 
comprehensive.  It  presupposes  on  the  part  of  the  draftsman  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  as  determined  in  unnumbered  decisions  adjudicated 
both  in  England  and  the  United  States.  The  common  law,  principles 
of  international  comity,  and  statute-books,  all  must  be  resorted  to 
in  answering  the  question.  It  assumes  in  the  writer  of  the  will  an 
accurate  and  extended  fund  of  information  upon  the  subject  of  trusts, 
powers,  and  uses,  and  generally  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the 
nice  details  relating  to  that  great  branch  of  jurisprudence — ^real  estate. 
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It  suggests  a  familiarity  with  laws  past  and  laws  present,  and  it  means, 
if  it  means  anything,  that  competent  intelligence  must  guide  the  hand 
which  guides  the  pen. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  there  is  small  reason  to  complain  at  the 
litigation  so  frequently  entailed  in  connection  with  estates.  To  pre- 
pare or  draw  a  will  is  not  the  simple  matter  some  imagine  it  to  be, 
even  when  short  and  free  from  intricate  questions  of  law.  The 
slightest  ambiguity  in  language,  giving  opportunity  for  dispute  as  to 
the  testator's  real  intentions  ;  ignorance  of  the  legal  effect  of  certain 
dispositions  made  in  the  instrument ;  wishes  imperfectly  expressed ; 
illegible  writing  ;  erasures  ;  interlineations,  and  ciocumstances  similar 
in  character,  are  all  fruitful  of  evil  consequences.  The  books  are  full 
of  instances  where  instruments  have  been  propounded  as  wills,  but 
which  have  proved  to  be  still-bom,  or,  if  initiated  into  existence  as 
living,  genuine  wills,  only  so  after  the  ordeal  of  many  years'  litigation 
to  determine  their  genuineness,  sufficiency,  or  construction,  has  been 
endured.  Like  surgery,  law  is  a  science.  The  unscientific  man  may 
with  equal  propriety  endeavor  to  amputate  his  own  limb  as  draw  his 
own  will.  In  each  case  he  has  ventured  upon  a  field  in  which  he  has 
neither  knowledge,  experience,  nor  skilL  He  may  succeed,  but  every 
probability  points  to  a  fatal  result. 

The  antiquity  of  testaments  is  such  that  many  imagine  that  to  pre- 
pare and  execute  one  is  a  matter  of  general  information— one  concern- 
ing which  all  are  competent  to  speak.  It  is  true  that  this  mode  of 
transferring  title  or  ownership  dates  far  back  into  remote  ages. 
Writers  assert  that  abundant  evidence  exists  that  wills  were  in  use 
among  the  Hebrews  in  the  earliest  times.  Plutarch  speaks  of  their 
introduction  by  Solon  into  Athens,  some  six  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Twelve  Tables  gave  to  the  Romans  the  right  of 
bequeathing  their  property,  a  power  which  in  England  is  coeval  with 
the  invasion  of  the  Saxon,  for  no  record  or  memorial  exists  of  a 
period  when  this  right  did  not  obtain.  But  this  antiquity  proves 
nothing.     Other  sciences  are  equally  old. 

To  prepare  or  draw  a  will  can  only  safely  he  undertaken  by  him 
whose  intelligence  and  experience  have  earned  him  the  right  to  assume 
the  task. 

The  subject  of  incapacity  and  undue  influence  is  not  embraced  in 
this  inquiry,  but  a  word  in  reference  to  it  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
No  will  was  ever  yet  drawn,  nor  can  one  be,  which  was  or  will  be 
proof  against  attack  from  this  quarter.  That  many  have  been  dis- 
gracefully contested  by  shameless  relatives  is  true;  for,  to  forget  such 
in  his  will,  even  if  related  to  the  deceased  but  in  the  remotest  degree, 
is  conclusive  evidence  to  the  minds  of  some  that  the  sanest  or  most 
self-willed  man  while  living  has  proved,  in  spite  of  all,  weak  and  in- 
sane at  death.  Because  contests  frequently  arise,  however,  from  this 
cause,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  is  not  at  times  a  very  proper  ground 
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to  take  in  refiisting  the  probate  of  a  will.  To  do  so  woald  be  to  fly 
directly  in  the  face  of  the  decision  of  Delafield  ve,  Parrish  (22  N.  T.,  9), 
where  the  question  of  incapacity  was  so  ably  and  exhaustively  pre- 
sented to  the  Court  of  Appeals  by  Mr.  Evarts,  Mr.  O'Conor,  and  other 
illustrious  counsel.  No  one  can  fairly  doubt,  after  reading  the  able 
opinion  of  the  Court  in  that  celebrated  case,  that  Henry  Parrish  was 
incompetent  to  execute  the  last  two  codicils  to  his  will.  It  is  true  he 
had  been  a  keenly  intelligent  man  ;  he  had  amassed  a  large  fortune ; 
he  had  never  acted  in  life  from  impulse,  for  wisdom,  discretion,  and 
reflection  prevailed  in  his  counsels.  Yet,  after  his  paralytic  stroke, 
he  became  a  changed  man.  The  quiet,  urbane  gentleman  became  a 
fretful  invalid,  forgetful  of  even  the  proprieties  of  life.  Idiotic  de- 
mentia took  possession  of  his  once-active  brain.  It  was  in  this  condi- 
tion, and  after  the  stroke  of  paralysis,  that  the  last  two  codicils  were 
executed.  It  should  occasion  no  surprise  that  the  courts  utterly  refused 
to  receive  them.  Still,  that  much  abuse  of  this  objection  to  the  pro- 
bate of  a  will  is  prevalent,  is  undeniable.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be 
any  cure  for  the  disease,  unless  the  theory  "  omne  testamenium  tnorU 
consummatu7n  est;  et  voluntas  testatoris  est  ambtUatoria  usque  ad 
mortem^"  be  changed,  and  every  man  allowed  to  probate  his  own  will 
before  he  dies,  if  he  desire.  Let  him  summon  all  who  have  the  right 
to  contest  his  ability,  etc.,  to  execute  a  will,  and,  if  they  do  not  appear, 
or  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  showing  his  inability  so  to  do,  they  shall 
be  forever  estopped  from  attacking  the  will  thereafter.  Of  coarse, 
there  are  serious  objections  to  this  course,  for  all  beneficiaries  would 
then  know  the  contents  of  the  document,  and  few  men  care  to  let  the 
world  into  the  secret  of  their  final  intentions  or  ulterior  purposes ;  still 
this  law  has  been  tried  in  some  of  the  States  successfully  and  satisfac- 
torily. Whatever  is  contained  in  this  paper  on  last  wills  and  testa- 
ments applies  with  equal  force  to  codicils. 


FIFTY  YEAES  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING.* 

By  ABNEB  C.  HARDING. 

I  WILL  begin  by  referring  to  the  steam-plant  employed  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  In  1832  the  stationary  engine  was  commonly 
the  beam-engine,  often  condensing  but  seldom  compounded.  Steam 
was  supplied  by  boilers  having  but  little  resemblance  to  the  boilers 
which  most  of  us  are  familiar  with.  The  name  given  the  boilers  ex- 
plains their  form  ;  they  were  variously  called  tun,  hay-stack,  balloon, 
elephant,  chimney,  and  ring  boiler,  to  each  of  which  they  severally 
bore  a  striking  resemblance.  They  were  built  in  utter  disregard  of  all 
*  Read  before  the  Peoria  Scientific  Society,  March  24,  1SS8. 
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laws  relating  to  the  strength  of  material,  but  were  well  adapted  for 
the  convenience  of  the  firemen,  in  that  the  flues  were  of  such  size  that 
a  man  could  pass  through  them  to  remove  accumulated  soot. 

The  result  was,  that  the  boilers  were  incapable  of  withstanding  an 
internal  pressure  of  more  than  four  or  five  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
The  low  pressure  made  a  large  cylinder  necessary  to  secure  the  required 
power,  and  the  size  of  the  cylinder  restricted  the  speed,  which  rarely 
exceeded  250  feet  a  minute.  The  boilers  were  commonly  fed  by  a  tank 
situated  high  enough  to  enable  the  water  to  overcome  the  pressure  of 
the  steam.  The  low  pressure  and  slow  piston-speed  necessitated  very 
large  cylinders  relatively  to  the  power  obtained.  The  consumption  of 
fuel  was  about  ten  pounds  to  the  one  horse-power  per  hour. 

The  governing  was  done  by  slowly-revolving  pendulum-arms  scarce- 
ly securing  centrifugal  force  enough  to  raise  the  balls  and  actuate  the 
butterfly-valve  in  the  steam  supply-pipe,  thus  making  a  very  poor  and 
inefficient  governor.  The  low  speed  made  a  Tery  heavy  fly-wheel 
necessary  to  secure  uniformity  of  motion,  also  costly  trains  of  gear- 
wheels to  secure  the  rotative  speed  required  for  factory-wort 

In  1882  the  boilers  are  cylindrical,  frequently  internally  fired,  and, 
thanks  to  Sir  William  Fairbaim's  circumferential  bands,  the  flue,  sub- 
jected to  external  pressure,  is  so  strengthened  that  the  danger  of  col- 
lapse is  removed  even  with  our  present  high  pressures.  The  tendency 
of  the  day  seems  to  incline  toward  the  water-tube  sectional  type  of 
boiler  and  a  rational  system  of  inspection  and  test.  The  pressures  in 
use  to-day  vary  from  80  to  150  pounds.  The  piston-speed  is  nearer 
500  feet  per  minute,  often  800  and  1,000.  An  engine  of  1832  capable 
of  exerting  26  one  horse-power  to-day  would  indicate  about  250  work- 
ing under  fair  conditions.  The  same  expenditure  of  fuel  to-day  would 
give  nearly  four  times  the  power. 

The  decrease  in  size  of  the  cylinder  due  to  the  higher  pressures  has 
made  higher  rotative  speeds  possible ;  hence,  the  engine  requires  a 
much  lighter  fly-wheel,  and  the  governing  is  made  more  effective.  The 
most  efficient  engines  of  to-day  are  found  in  our  city  pumping-stations. 
Here  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  securing  the  highest  economy, 
a  duty  of  100,000,000  foot-pounds  being  frequently  secured.  The 
engine  of  to-day  for  mill-use  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  portable 
engine  requiring  nothing  but  a  foundation  to  bolt  it  to.  The  engine  of 
fifty  years  ago  was  not  self-contained  or  self-supporting,  but  required 
to  be  built  from  the  ground  up,  and  the  support  of  walls  and  timbers. 

To-day  the  practice  is  to  make  large  engines  condensing  and  often 
compound,  expanding  the  steam  in  some  instances  ten  volumes.  The 
higher  pressures  and  rotative  speeds  of  to-day  have  made  the  use  of 
high  expansions  possible  in  comparatively  small  engines,  and  economies 
are  secured  which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been  wonderful 
for  large  engines.  The  governing  is  done  by  quick-running  govern- 
ors which  either  throttle  the  supply-pipe  or  alter  the  point  of  cut-off, 
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and  thus  secure  uniformity  of  motion  with  the  highest  expansive  use 
of  the  steam. 

In  1832  no  steamship  had  essayed  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  marine  boilers  of  1832  were  unfit  for  resisting  any  considerable 
pressure,  in  fact,  so  weak  were  they  that  they  have  been  known  to  col- 
lapse when  steam  had  been  let  down.  The  engine  and  boilers  took  up 
so  much  of  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  and  used  such  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  coal,  that  it  was  predicted  that  it  would  never  be  possible  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  unaided  by  saiL  In  fact,  the  prediction  held  good 
for  a  long  time,  for  transatlantic  steamship  lines  were  compelled  to 
establish  coaling-stations  at  Halifax  and  Queenstown  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  coal  carried,  and  allow  of  a  little  cargo  being  taken  on.  In 
1832  all  hulls  were  wood,  and  salt-water  was  invariably  used  in  the 
boilers,  much  to  their  injury.  The  speed  rarely  exceeded  eight  knots 
an  hour. 

In  1882  the  ships  are  almost  invariably  of  iron  or  mild  steel,  and 
this  enables  the  introduction  of  an  element  of  safety  impossible  with 
the  use  of  wood  :  I  refer  to  the  compartment  and  cellular  system  of 
naval  construction.  The  use  of  iron  and  steel  has  made  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  of  great  length  possible. 

The  boilers  are  of  enormous  strength,  and  carry  from  80  to  125 
pounds  pressure.  The  cylinder  or  cylinders  are  now  adapted  to  the 
economical  utilization  of  all  the  expansive  force  due  to  the  pressure 
used.  To  secure  this,  more  than  one  cylinder,  is  used ;  all  the  expan- 
sion could  be  had  in  one  cylinder,  but  the  difference  in  temperature  of 
the  cylinder,  due  to  the  temperature  of  the  steam  before  and  after 
expansion,  would  cause  undue  condensation.  The  substitution  of  the 
propeller  for  the  paddle-wheel  for  sea-navigation  and  the  high  speeds 
required  by  the  former  have  done  much  to  reduce  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  marine  engine  ;  and  have  also  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy.   The  paddle-wheel  has  practically  disappeared,  except  on  rivers. 

A  piston-speed  of  800  feet  a  minute  is  often  attained  in  daily 
practice.  Hence,  enormous  powers  are  secured  with  comparatively 
little  loss  of  carrying-space. 

The  marine  governor  of  to-day  is  almost  endowed  with  prophecy. 
It  anticipates  the  pitching  of  the  ship  and  withdrawal  of  the  screw 
from  the  water,  and  cuts  off  steam  just  before  its  occurrence,  thus 
avoiding  the  dangerous  racing  of  the  engine  when  the  screw  leaves  its 
work.  This,  for  a  long  time,  has  been  almost  the  only  danger  in  bad 
weather ;  the  racing  of  the  engines  subjected  the  screw- shaft  to  strains 
for  resisting  which  the  shaft  was  inadequate.  The  twisting  off  of  the 
propeller-shaft  of  an  Atlantic  steamer  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence. 
Condensation  is  now  had  almost  in  all  cases  by  the  surface  condenser, 
thus  returning  all  the  water  to  the  boiler  to  be  used  again.  It  might 
be  well  to  speak  here  of  a  steamship  built  in  1882.  Steamships  are 
now  making  long  voyages  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  voyages  which  till 
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a  short  time  ago  bad  been  left  to  sailing-vessels.  This  steamship  has 
some  points  of  interest,  and  illustrates  the  most  advanced  ideas  on 
steam-engineering  as  applied  to  the  mercantile  marine.  The  engines 
of  this  steamer  are  triple  expansive,  having  one  high-pressore,  one  in- 
termediate, and  one  low-pressure  cylinder,  using  steam  at  125  pounds 
pressure,  generated  by  boilers  whose  only  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  capable  of  withstanding  such  a  pressure.  On  trial 
these  engines  gave  one  horse- power  for  1*28  pound  of  coal  burned 
per  hour.  This  would,  according  to  the  usual  analogy,  indicate  a 
daily  working  efficiency  of  about  1*50  pound  to  the  one  horse-power. 
This  steamer  can  carry  coal  for  a  voyage  of  12,000  miles,  and,  with 
proper  use  of  sails,  could  probably  keep  under  steam  for  two  months 
without  coaling.  The  weight  of  the  engine  and  boilers  of  1882  was 
about  1,000  pounds  to  the  horse-power ;  to-day  it  is  about  800,  and 
in  some  instances  has  been  reduced  to  forty -five  pounds  to  the  horse 
power. 

An  English  firm  have  recently  completed  a  small  light  compound 
engine,  which,  in  point  of  weight,  eclipses  anything  heretofore  built. 
This  engine  is  made  of  steel  and  phosphor-bronze  ;  all  parts  are  built  as 
light  as  possible,  the  rods  and  shafting  and  all  parts  possible  being  bored 
out  to  reduce  weight.  At  a  speed  of  only  800  revolutions  a  minute 
they  indicate  over  twenty  horse-power,  and  weigh  but  105  pounds  all 
told.  Thb  engine  would  give  fully  thirty  horse*power  actual  at  a 
piston-speed  of  500  feet  a  minute.  The  size  is  three  and  three  quar- 
ters high  pressure,  seven  and  a  half  low  pressure,  end  five  stroke.  That 
thirty  horse-power  can  be  had  from  a  proper  utilization  of  steam  and 
proper  distribution  of  105  pounds  of  metal  is  certainly  most  astonish- 
ing, especially  so,  considering  that  the  engine  is  compound.  A  ship  of 
2,500  tons  displacement  was  almost  unknown  fifty  years  ago  ;  to-day 
the  transatlantic  steamer,  the  highest  class  of  the  mercantile  marine, 
has  from  8,000  to  18,500  tons  displacement,  and  engines  of  5,000  to 
10,000  one  horse-power.  Several  of  the  transatlantic  liners  have  shown 
a  mean  ocean-speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  make  the  passage  in 
less  than  seven  days. 

The  present  generation  has  grown  so  accustomed  to  the  results  of 
the  progress  of  mechanical  science  that  it  has  long  ceased  to  wonder 
at  its  greatest  works/ 

It  may  be  well  here  to  speak  of  the  torpedo-boats  which  have  been 
recently  built  for  the  English  Government ;  they  indicate  the  extreme 
limit  of  naval  construction  of  this  day.  These  little  instruments  of 
destruction  are  only  eighty-seven  feet  in  length,  ten  and  a  half  feet  in 
beam,  forward  draught  eighteen  inches,  aft  fifty-two  inches,  total  dis- 
placement thirty-three  tons.  The  engines  are  compound  condensing, 
of  the  intermediate  receiver  type,  high-pressure  cylinder  twelve  and 
three  fourths  inches,  low-pressure  twenty  and  three  fourths,  stroke 
twelve  inches,  and  indicated  over  500  horse-power,  with  a  gross  weight 
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of  only  eleyen  tons,  boiler,  water,  engine,  condenser,  propeller,  and 
shaft  included. 

The  special  feature  of  the  boat  is  the  enormous  power  developed  per 
hundredweight  of  propelling  machinery.  The^  boilers  evaporate  eight- 
een pounds  of  water  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface,  and 
120  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate-surface.  This  is  fully  six 
times  the  amount  of  water  and  coal  usually  dealt  with  per  square  foot 
of  surface  in  furnace  and  boiler.  Such  a  forced  combustion  precludes 
all  thought  of  economy,  yet  a  one  horse-power  is  secured  at  full  speed 
with  an  expenditure  of  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  coal.  The  forced 
draught  is  secured  by  maintaining  in  the  stoke-hole  an  air-pressure  cor- 
responding to  a  column  of  water  six  inches  high ;  this  renders  the 
stoke-hole  quite  cool  and  comfortable. 

One  ton  of  coal  will  last  for  a  run  of  100  miles  at  a  ten-knot  speed. 
A  speed  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  knots  has  been  secured  in  trials  last- 
ing three  hours.  This  is  a  speed  of  2,250  feet  a  minute,  or  thirty- 
seven  and  a  half  feet  a  second,  and  seems  almost  incredible. 

But,  remarkable  and  important  as  these  results  are  in  the  phase  of 
steam-engineering,  these  little  vessels  have  revealed  in  their  perform- 
ances under  speed-trials  facts  of  equal  importance  to  another  depart- 
ment The  speeds  attained  are  high  even  for  large  steam- vessels,  but 
enormously  high  for  such  small  vessels.  It  is  found  that  passing  the 
ten  and  twelve  knot  point,  which  bears  about  the  same  ratio  to  these 
little  boats  that  eighteen  knots  an  hour  does  to  large  steamers,  the 
ratio  of  resistance  to  the  speed  decreases,  and  at  the  fifteen-knot  point 
it  is  about  the  3^power,  at  the  eighteen-knot  point  about  the  3-power, 
and  sometimes  at  the  twenty-two-knot  point  is  as  low  as  the  1^-power 
of  the  speed. 

Effort  has  been  frequently  made  to  utilize  steam  at  much  higher 
pressures  than  I  have  mentioned,  but,  owing  to  the  solvent  nature  of 
steam  or  wat^  at  a  high  temperature,  the  results  have  not  been  satis- 
factory ;  among  many  difficulties  encountered  was  that  of  lubricating 
the  cylinders. 

Lof  tus  Perkins,  an  English  engine-builder  of  prominence,  is  devot- 
ing much  time  to  the  use  of  steam  at  about  five  hundred  pounds  press- 
ure, and  with  some  success.  Unfortunately,  the  gain  to  be  anticipated 
from  the  use  of  these  exceedingly  high  pressures  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  great  on  trial.  The  Anthracite,  a  small  steamer  fitted  with  en- 
gines and  boilers  specially  adapted  to  the  utilization  of  steam  at  five 
hundred  pounds  pressure,  was  more  wasteful  than  many  steamers  using 
steam  at  one  hundred  pounds.  However,  here  is  a  wide  field  and  one 
that  promises  well. 

Should  the  same  change  of  law  as  to  the  resistance  increasing  as 
the  square  of  the  speed  be  found  to  hold  good  in  large  steamers  as  in 
the  little  torpedo-boats,  we  shall  most  of  us  live  to  see  locomotive 
speeds  at  sea.    There  is  now  building  in  this  country  an  engine  which 
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will  exert  the  greatest  power  as  yet  secured  from  one  cylinder.  The 
stroke  is  fonrteen  feet  and  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  nine  feet 
two  inches,  and  the  engine  is  expected  to  develop  eight  thousand  horse- 
power. As  an  illustn^tion  of  the  size  of  the  engine,  the  wrist-pin  is 
almost  exactly  the  size  of  a  fiour-barreL 

We  now  come  to  the  engines  and  boilers  used  for  railways.  The 
year  1832  was  the  beginning  of  our  present  passenger  and  railway 
system  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and,  if  the  engines  imported  in  that 
year  to  run  on  American  roads  are  any  indication  of  the  state  of  the 
science  of  steam-engineering  abroad,  they  could  not  have  been  much 
in  advance.  At  this  time  the  engine  and  boiler  weighed  about  eight 
tons,  carried  forty  pounds  pressure,  and  could  make  about  twenty 
miles  an  hour  under  light  load  and  favorable  conditions.  The  engine 
of  that  date  could  not  pull  more  than  three  or  four  times  its  own 
weight,  and  had  to  stop  at  stations  to  fill  boilers,  as  they  could  not 
pump  while  running. 

The  speed  to-day  is  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  the  en- 
gines weigh  from  thirty-five  to  eighty  tons,  and  draw  as  high  as  eight 
hundred  tons  of  paying  freight  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  train. 
To-day  the  pressures  run  from  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  to  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  latter  pressure  is  used  in  Switzerland.  The  auto- 
matic and  continuous  breaks  now  stop  a  heavy  train  within  four  hun- 
dred yards  at  a  speed  of  sixty  miles  an  hour.  Recent  trials  show  that 
these  breaks  will  absorb  twenty  miles  of  speed  in  one  minute. 

In  1832  the  transmission  of  power  was  by  flat  tumbling-rods  and 
cast-iron  shafting  of  great  weight  and  little  strength.  To-day  we  have 
smooth,  light,  rapidly  revolving  steel  or  iron  shafting,  supplemented 
and  aided  with  rubber  and  leather  belting  where  the  latter  will  serve 
and  the  former  can  not.  Where  power  has  to  bo  transmitted  at  a  great 
distance,  wire  ropes,  moving  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  are  used.  Wire- 
rope  transmission  commences  at  the  point  where  the  belt  and  shafting 
become  too  long  or  heavy  to  be  useful.  It  is  much  cheaper  than  its 
equivalent  of  shafting  or  belting.  In  fact,  a  long  line  of  shafting 
would  cost  more  for  oil  in  a  year  than  a  wire  rope  would  in  fifteen. 

At  the  Rhine-fall,  in  Switzerland,  eight  hundred  horse-power  is 
transmitted  a  distance  of  two  miles  to  a  village  where  fifty  small 
manufacturing  industries,  situated  in  every  conceivable  position  rela- 
tive to  the  cable-line,  secure  power.  For  ten  years  the  cable  street- 
railway  system  has  been  in  use  in  San  Francisco.  The  same  system, 
slightly  modified,  is  being  adopted  in  many  Eastern  cities. 

Fifty  years  ago  compressed  air  had  not  been  successfully  employed 
in  engineering,  though  its  application  as  a  blast  to  forges  is  coextant 
with  history.  Sir  Henry  Bessemer's  steel  process  was  made  pbssible 
only  upon  the  ability  of  engineers  to  furnish  air  under  pressure  in  the 
converter.  The  importance  of  compressed  air  and  the  part  it  has 
taken  in  recent  engineering  undertakings  can  not  bo  overestimated. 
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Withoat  it  the  boring  of  most  of  oar  tannels  and  the  placing  of  ma- 
sonry f oondations  nnder  water  could  not  have  been  accomplished.  In 
1832  the  tnrbine  wheel  had  just  been  inyented,  but  not  brought  into 
use  ;  in  fact,  hydro-mechanics  has  made  as  great  steps  forward  in  the 
last  fifty  years  as  any  of  her  sister  sciences. 

A  rece;it  invention  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong  deserves  mention.  A 
steam-engine  actuating  a  pump  is  used  to  secure  an  artificial  head  of 
water,  which  water  is  i^terward  employed  in  driving  various  hydraulic 
motors  operating  cranes,  lifts,  driving  riveting  machinery,  and  the 
artificial  head  is  secured  by  loading  a  ram  of  sufficient  size  with  weight 
enough  to  place  a  pressure  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds  to  the 
inch  in  the  cylinder.  The  pumping-engine  pumps  against  this  ram, 
the  chamber  of  which  is  connected  with  each  of  the  machines  requir- 
ing to  be  driven ;  whenever  the  work  done  in  the  various  motors  is 
less  than  the  work  of  the  engine,  the  surplus  is  expended  in  raising 
the  ram,  and  when  the  ram  is  fully  extended  an  automatic  device 
stops  the  pump,  which  again  resumes  work  on  the  withdrawal  of  water 
from  the  ram  by  leakage  or  use  in  motors.  By  the  aid  of  this  system 
of  storing  power,  a  small  steam-pump  attached  to  an  accumulator  is 
capable  of  furnishing  three  hundred  or  more  horse-power  for  a  short 
time.  This  arrangement  is  adopted  in  all  docks  and  ship-yards  of  any 
pretensions. 

Our  modem  turreted  man-of-war  handles  its  eighty  and  one  hun- 
dred ton  guns,  and  all  the  loading  machinery,  by  the  aid  of  similar 
hydraulic  devices.  These  accumulators  give  an  efficiency  of  ninety- 
eight  per  cent  in  practice,  which  amounts  to  perfection. 

In  1832  rolled  plates  such  as  are  now  rolled  were  unknown,  and 
the  rolling  of  armor-plates  twenty-two  inches  thick,  weighing  thirty 
tons,  was  not  thought  of. 

The  process  of  making  wrought-iron  by  puddling  has  not  changed 
much,  though  larger  masses  are  handled.  The  manufacture  of  iron 
by  paddling  seems  doomed  ;  steel  is  taking  its  place  rapidly  ;  in  1833 
masses  of  steel  of  over  sixty  pounds  were  not  made ;  steel  was  dealt  b 
by  the  pound  for  cutlery-use.  Thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  and 
Dr.  Siemens,  steel  is  made  on  the  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  process, 
and  in  masses  of  many  tons'  weight.  The  rapid  advancement  made 
in  engineering  skill  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  cheapening  of 
iron  and  steel  making.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  iron  industry 
were  there  so  many  partially  developed  processes,  the  completion  of 
which  will  revolutionize  the  industry,  and  furnish  iron  and  steel  at 
a  cost  much  below  present  prices. 

The  unprecedented  expanding  of  our  railway  interests  since  1866 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  iron  interests.  In- 
ventors of  prominence  promise  us  steel  at  one  cent  a  pound,  and  in 
the  light  of  the  past  it  is  not  safe  to  assert  that  it  will  not  be  done. 
Steel  rails  have  been  sold  within  a  few  years  at  one  hundred  dollars  a 
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ton  ;  to-day  they  are  worth  thirty-eight  dollars.  It  is  confidently  pre- 
dicted by  those  who  have  made  it  a  study,  that  the  downward  tend- 
ency can  not  be  checked,  and  that  one  cent  a  pound  will  be  reached  as 
soon  as  the  experimenters  have  worked  out  plans  now  in  hand. 

Considering  the  many  improvements  which  are  now  proposed  and 
tested,  we  can  safely  assume  that  the  steel-plant  of  the  future  will 
differ  widely  from  the  plant  of  to-day.  All  the  available  heat  and  all 
the  useful  elements  in  the  ore  will  be  used.  Briefly  this  is  as  follows  : 
The  ores,  limestone,  and  fuel  will  be  placed  in  the  furnace,  the  molten 
metal  will  be  run  to  converters,  and  there  the  foreign  elements  will  be 
removed  by  a  blast,  the  metal  then  recarbonized  and  cast  into  ingots, 
the  ingots  will  be  rolled  into  blooms,  then  the  bloom  into  rails,  and 
the  rails  will  then  be  placed  on  small  cars,  and,  while  at  a  temperature 
of  about  1,000**  Fahr.,  will  be  placed  in  the  flues  of  steam-boilers  until 
they  have  given  up  about  700^  Fahr.,  and  then  passed  on  as  finished. 
The  slag  flowing  from  the  blast-furnace  will  be  placed  on  cars,  and, 
while  at  a  temperature  of  3,000^  Fahr.,  be  run  into  the  flues  of  other 
boilers  used  to  generate  steam  for  operating  the  blowers,  rolls,  etc. 
This,  in  brief,  is  one  of  the  proposed  steps  in  steel-making,  viz.,  the 
utilization  of  all  the  heat  in  the  coal,  and  afterward  all  the  heat  given 
to  the  iron  and  slag  by  the  coal ;  by  so  placing  the  iron  and  slag  as 
to  give  up  their  heat  again  to  boilers  used  to  generate  steam  for  the 
roller-mills  and  blowing-engines,  which  in  turn  aid  the  smelting  of  the 
iron. 

A  rail-mill  of  500  tons  a  day,  at  a  low  estimate,  would  secure  heat 
to  run  a  1,000  horse-power  battery  of  boilers  from  the  cooling  rails 
alone,  and  4,000  horse-power  in  heat  from  the  slag.  Hence  the  steel- 
plant  of  the  future  will  have  no  heating-furnaces,  no  gas-producers,  no 
coal-consuming  boilers,  no  cupolas,  no  ash-piles,  and  no  fuel  to  be  con- 
sumed except  that  required  to  melt  the  iron.  The  converter-slag  can 
now  be  used  instead  of  limestone  by  the  new  process.  This,  in  brief, 
will  be,  it  is  confidently  predicted,  the  new  rail-mill  of  the  immediate 
future.  Everything  is  done  by  the  aid  of  air,  steam,  and  water.  Mus- 
cle will  be  in  little  demand,  brains  at  a  premium.  In  1832  cast-iron 
bridges  existed  of  short  span,  but  wrought-iron  had  not  been  used. 
To-day  we  think  little  of  trusses  of  500  feet  span,  and  suspension- 
bridges  of  1,000  feet ;  while  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  steel  truss-bridge 
over  a  mile  long,  with  two  spans  of  1,700  feet  each.  In  the  power- 
printing  press,  an  invention  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  find  that 
the  last  half-century  has  wrought  wonders.  In  1832  the  best  presses 
could  turn  out  about  1,000  poorly  printed  sheets  of  printed  matter ; 
to-day,  thanks  to  Hoe's  revolving  type  and  the  processes  of  electro- 
plating and  stereotyping,  we  have  presses  capable  of  printing  50,000 
impressions  an  hour ;  and,  what  is  almost  as  wonderful,  it  will  num- 
ber, fold,  and  stick  together  the  whole.  Such  a  machine  costs  about 
$100,000. 
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We  live  in  an  age  of  progress.  The  additions  to  oar  knowledge 
made  during  the  last  fifty  years  seem  to  excel  in  utility  and  lasting 
benefits  the  knowledge  acquired  in  centuries.  Popular  belief  is  that 
the  possibDities  of  progress  in  all  directions  are  unlimited.  Those  who 
should  know,  think  that  in  mechanics  we  have  nearly  reached  the  limit 
which  theory,  well  established,  places  before  us.  The  steam-engine, 
using  but  one  tenth  of  the  power  to  be  obtained  from  the  coal,  is 
nearer  its  limit  than  most  people  imagine. 

The  science  of  the  future  is  undoubtedly  in  chemistry,  and  our  great 
discoveries  and  greatest  progress  will  be  in  that  science.  Mechanics 
may  hereafter  expect  to  take  a  secondary  part.  In  the  iron  industry 
chemistry  and  mechanics  have  stood  side  by  side ;  chemistry  gener- 
ally propounds  the  problems,  pointing  the  way  to  the  chemical  solu- 
tion, and  calling  upon  mechanics  to  devise  means  for  carrying  out  the 
undertaking. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  modem  industrial  progress  is 
the  utilization  of  what  has  always  been  considered  waste  material 
This  b  done  by  devising  and  constructing  special  machinery  to  meet 
the  case.  Sometimes  costly  experiments  are  necessary ;  but,  in  this 
age  of  speculation,  those  who  gain  the  prizes  offered  in  legitimate  busi- 
ness are  those  who  are  willing  to  accept  ventures  involving  large  risks. 
There  is  no  limit  to  human  wants,  and  the  industrial  expansion  we  are 
engaged  in  will  not  be  restricted  except  by  the  impossible. 

Photography  and  the  electric  sciences  are  two  arts  of  which  nothing 
was  known  fifty  years  ago  :  what  a  gap  the  removal  of  one  of  these 
would  make  in  our  civilization  to-day  ! 

Sir  Henry  Bessemer's  steel  process  has  had  a  very  marked  influence 
on  the  mechanical  advancement  of  the  last  half-century.  Yet  so 
closely  allied  are  all  the  great  steps  in  progress,  that  one  can  not  be 
taken  without  the  other,  and  Sir  Henry  was  himself  compelled  to  seek 
or  invent  numerous  devices  before  his  original  steel  process  merited 
the  name. 

We  daily  complete  engineering  works  which,  in  the  amount  of 
human  labor  they  represent,  far  exceed  the  labor  represented  by  the 
great  Pyramid  of  Cheops.  Undoubtedly  the  progress  of  the  age,  which 
is  so  largely  engineering  progress,  does  greatly  increase  the  welfare  of 
man.  The  forces  of  Nature  now  do  the  hard  work,  and  the  labor  of 
the  toiling  millions  is  lightened  many  fold.  The  laboring-man  now 
works  with  brain  and  eye,  and  his  occupation  is  to  direct  and  apply 
some  principle  of  science.  He  now  has  time  for  improvement,  comfort, 
and  refinement ;  the  forces  of  Nature  having  become  obedient  to  the 
will  of  man,  are  made  to  produce  for  him  not  only  plenty,  but  con- 
veniences and  luxuries  formerly  undreamed  of. 
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A  PREHISTOEIO  WATER-SYSTEM. 

Br  M.  A.  LCDEBS. 

THE  canton  of  Valais,  though  not  so  much  frequented  by  travelers 
as  some  of  the  others,  is  really  one  of  the  most  attractive  can- 
tons of  Switzerland,  and  possesses,  in  its  Alpine  heights  and  its  tem- 
perate valleys,  many  beauties  peculiarly  its  own.  There  are  also 
many  features  worthy  of  notice  in  the  customs  and  the  economical 
devices  of  its  population.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  latter  class  is  its  system  of  conduits  for  watering  the  pasturage 
and  tillage  lands.  This  canton,  in  fact,  possesses  the  model  system  of 
water-supply  in  the  Alps.  The  people  have  maintained  it  from  primi- 
tive times,  and  have  by  it,  during  the  whole  period  of  their  history, 
drawn  the  water  from  the  glaciers  and  mountain-springs,  to  be  applied 
directly  to  every  part  of  their  farms  and  garden-plots.  Without  such 
watering  as  it  makes  practicable,  the  production  of  the  district  would 
fall  off  one  half.  Thb  was  exemplified  in  the  experience  of  some  of 
the  towns  during  the  building  of  the  Simplon  road  in  1802,  when  their 
canals  were  interrupted  and  their  water-supply  was  cut  off.  The 
grass-crop  was  so  greatly  diminished  that  the  number  of  cattle  fell  off 
to  one  fourth  of  what  it  had  been,  and  the  former  productiveness  of 
the  fields  was  not  restored  till  new  canals  were  made  in  1810.  In  the 
little  town  of  Zenegger,  also,  the  springs  were  dried  up,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  earthquake  in  1855,  and  the  number  of  cattle  that  could 
be  maintained  was  reduced  from  two  hundred  to  fifty.  New  conduits 
had  to  be  made  for  this  place  also,  with  much  labor  and  at  great  expense. 

The  maintenance  of  the  water-system  of  the  Canton  Valais  is  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  communal  and  family  life  of  the  people. 
The  water  is  brought  down  in  wooden  flumes,  that  have  to  cross  pre- 
cipitous clefts  at  hundreds  of  metres  above  the  bottom.  A  watchman 
has  to  go  over  them  daily,  and  sometimes  at  night.  His  pay  is  very 
small,  and  his  ofQce  is  rather  one  of  honor,  full  of  dangers,  to  which 
some  fall  victims  in  nearly  every  year.  By  an  ancient  prescription, 
no  one  can  hold  a  public  office  till  he  has  served  for  some  time  as  a 
guard  of  the  aqueducts.  It  is  not  unusual,  when  repairs  are  to  be 
made  in  particularly  dangerous  places,  to  send  a  priest  along  with  the 
workmen,  so  that,  if  any  of  them  meet  with  an  accident,  they  may  be 
provided  with  the  consolations  of  religion. 

The  water  is  drawn  from  glaciers,  lakes,  or  reservoirs,  springs,  and 
melted  snow.  Glacier-water  is  best  esteemed,  and  is  preferred  if  it  is 
turbid,  for  then  it  holds  valuable  mineral  constituents  ;  lake  or  reser- 
voir water  contains  less  of  such  matters,  for  they  have  settled.  Spring- 
water  is  least  in  favor,  because  it  is  most  deficient  in  mineral  sub- 
stances, and  because  the  time  it  occupies  in  running  down  the  conduits 
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is  80  short  that  it  does  not  become  warm  enough  to  be  osed  with  advan- 
tage. The  same  objection  is  alleged  against  snow-water.  The  glacier- 
water,  however,  which  is  exposed  to  the  sun  for  hours  while  running 
down  the  flumes,  reaches  the  fields  at  an  agreeable  temperature,  and 
ready  for  immediate  application.  This  water  is  here  free  from  oxide 
of  iron,  and  is  entirely  fertilizing  ;  but  additional  richness  is  some- 
times given  to  it  by  carrying  it  around  through  the  barn-yards,  and 
making  it  the  means  for  transporting  manure  directly  to  the  fields. 

The  chief  canals  which  bring  the  water  down  from  the  mountains 
vary  in  length  from  one  thousand  to  fifty-five  thousand  metres  ;  or, 
measured  by  the  time  it  takes  the  water  to  run  through  them,  from  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  six  hours.  The  total  length  of  the  canals  in  the 
canton  is  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  metres,  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  hours.  The  skill  with  which  they  have  been  located  and 
constructed  excites  an  admiration  that  is  increased  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  they  date  from  a  remote  antiquity  and  are  the  work  of  a 
simple  country-people.  Beginning  often  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  glaciers,  crossing  treacherous  hills  and  lofty  precipices, 
and  spanning  deep  abysses,  passing  through  tunnels  and  cuts,  led 
along  artificial  terraces,  that  sometimes  require  additional  embank- 
ments or  walls  to  support  them,  these  canals  are  really  formidable 
works.  They  furnish  the  life-blood  of  civilization  to  the  canton,  and 
stand  for  a  capital  of  incalculable  value.  They  have  been  built  and 
are  kept  up  by  the  villages  ;  and  a  badly  kept  one  is  an  exception. 
In  most  of  the  valley-slopes  they  lie  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  the 
uppermost  one  being  the  longest,  and  reaching  far  up  toward  the 
glacier-source,  and  have  an  average  descent  of  about  0'5  per  cent 
The  subordinate  ditches  are  of  a  simpler  character,  till  finally  a  mere 
mark  on  the  ground  is  all  that  directs  the  water  to  the  particular  spot 
where  it  is  wanted. 

The  application  of  the  water  begins  at  about  the  first  of  April  in 
the  valleys,  and  later  as  the  height  of  the  locality  increases,  till,  on 
the  highest  cultivated  grounds,  it  is  delayed  till  the  middle  of  June, 
and  is  continued  for  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  months.  The  right 
to  draw  off  the  water  is  apportioned  out  by  village  officers  into  turns, 
of  which  there  are  from  four  to  twelve  in  the  season,  of  from  eight  to 
twenty-one  days  or  more  each,  according  to  the  number  of  land-owners 
claiming  to  share  in  it. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  main  aqueducts  are  those  of 
the  Gradetsch  Valley,  where  the  water  is  led  down  by  eleven  canals, 
the  highest  of  which  starts  from  an  altitude  of  2,300  metres,  or 
nearly  7,500  feet  above  the  sea.  Some  of  the  canals  require  wooden 
conduits  three  or  four  thousand  metres  long,  that  have  at  times  to  be 
supported  by  poles  for  six  hundred  metres  at  a  stretch.  To  reach 
them  for  repairs  the  workmen  have  in  some  places  to  be  let  down  the 
perpendicular  rock- walls  with  ropes. 
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The  oldest  of  the  canals  date  unquestionably  from  pre-Roman 
times.  The  "  Roth  "  Canal  supplies  three  villages  with  water,  and  is 
19y200  metres  (more  than  eleven  miles),  or  four  hours  and  twenty- 
three  minutes  long.  It  starts  from  '^  La  Plaine  Morte ''  glacier,  on  the 
Weisshom,  2,673  metres  above  the  sea,  crosses  several  clefts,  is  con- 
ducted through  a  tunnel  more  than  three  hundred  metres  long,  is  cov- 
ered for  9,600  metres,  exhibits  other  features  of  high  engineering 
skill,  has  an  average  section  of  a  metre  and  three  tenths,  and  delivers 
nearly  a  cubic  metre  of  water  a  second.  An  artificial  lake,  or  reser- 
voir, has  been  built  in  the  same  district,  to  hold  the  water  that  is  not 
wanted  for  immediate  use.  Its  water,  however,  has  not  the  same 
value  as  that  taken  directly  from  the  glaciers,  because  it  has  lost 
most  of  its  mineral  constituents  by  settling ;  but,  as  it  has  become 
thoroughly  warmed,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  those  applications  in 
which  water  is  wanted  simply  to  refresh  vegetation,  and  make  the 
soil  more  friable. 

The  villages  of  Ried  and  Bietsch  have  three  aqueducts  (Kehr- 
wasser,  Bietscherrinne,  and  Riederrinne),  severally  8,400,  2,400,  and 
12,000  metres  long,  to  bring  down  the  muddy  water  from  the  great 
Aletsch  glacier,  which  are  led  for  long  distances  along  vertical  cliffs 
and  over  giddy  chasms.  At  one  point  on  the  "  Kehrwasser  *'  three 
men  have  been  killed,  within  twenty-five  years,  by  falling  into  the 
gorge.  The  water  of  the  Bietscherrinne  issues  foaming  from  a  fear- 
ful-looking chasm.  The  canal,  having  a  border  formed  of  stones  laid 
with  sods,  and  masked  by  bushes  from  the  Massa  ravine  that  yawns 
beneath  it,  is  safe  to  walk  along  at  first..  The  bushes  soon  disappear, 
and  the  aqueduct  becomes  simply  a  wooden  conduit,  made  of  planks 
that  have  to  be  drawn  to  the  place,  and  adjusted  there  with  great 
danger,  while  the  narrow,  slippery  gang-plank,  which  is  the  only  walk, 
offers  but  the  most  precarious  footing  to  one  who  has  to  look  down 
through  the  high  trestles  or  into  the  steep  ravine  of  the  wild  Massa, 
on  one  side,  while  he  must  watch  on  the  other  side  lest  he  hit  his  head 
against  the  overhanging  rocks  and  lose  hb  balance.  The  highest  of 
the  three  canals,  the  Riederrinne,  is  distingubhed  from  the  others  by 
its  loftier  rock-waUs  and  deeper  chasms.  It  reaches  to  the  foot  of  the 
Aletsch  glacier,  and  draws  the  water  from  its  source.  Near  it  may  be 
seen  older,  abandoned  canals. 

Near  where  these  three  canab  start  b  the  Marjalen  Lake,  having 
its  surface  covered,  even  in  summer,  with  floating  ice.  Its  natural 
outlet  is  by  the  valley  of  Viesch  into  the  Rhdne,  but  occasionally,  in 
seasons  of  extraordinarily  high  water,  it  overflows  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  pours  its  floods  into  the  Massa,  causing  breaks  in  the 
canals  and  stopping  the  conveyance  of  water.  The  exbtence  of  the 
villages  of  Bietsch  and  Ried  depends  upon  their  obviating  the  mb- 
chievous  effects  of  these  overflows,  and  it  is  customary  to  give  a  pair 
of  shoes  to  the  mountaineer  who  first  notifies  the  dwellers  in  the 
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valley  of  the  occurrence  of  a  break.     A  canal  has  been  bailt  to  redace 
the  level  of  the  lake,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

The  irrigation-canals  of  Lombardy  and  Lucca  are  more  scientifically 
constructed,  and  display  more  technical  skill,  but  they  are  not  laid  out 
on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  those  of  the  Canton  Valais.  It  is  a  fact 
deserving  admiration  that  all  of  these  colossal  works  have  been  and 
are  still  being  built  without  the  aid  of  technical  knowledge,  without 
any  expensive  instruments,  by  the  people  of  the  country ;  and  that 
these  people  not  only  make  great  sacrifices  of  money  and  labor,  but 
put  their  lives  at  stake,  to  assure  themselves  of  a  supply  of  water. 
Certainly  a  real  struggle  for  existence  is  going  on  here  ;  for,  without 
a  system  of  water-supply,  there  would  be  in  many  of  the  villages  no 
grass,  no  vegetable  crops,  no  corn,  and  no  wine. — TrandaJted  for  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  from  Das  Ausland. 


WORKING  CAPACITY  OF  UNSHOD  HORSES. 

By  AKTHUB  F.  ASTLEY. 

I  SEND  herewith  a  photograph  of  the  near  fore-foot  of  my  unshody 
white-hoofed,  low-heeled  chestnut  horse  "Tommy."  This  photo- 
graph was  taken  after  I  had  driven  the  old  horse  (he  may  be  twenty 
years  old),  in  a  phaeton,  a  hundred  miles  on  hard  roads  in  and  around 
London.  This  does  not  include  drives  for  exercise.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  that  the  hoofs  of  this  old  horse  (bought  chiefly  in  order  to  test 
this  question)  are  exceptionally  good.  The  reverse  is  the  case,  as  any 
of  your  readers,  who  may  favor  me  with  a  call,  shall  see  for  them- 
selves. That  this  animal,  after  having  been  for  years  "  the  victim  of 
the  farrier,**  should  work,  as  he  does,  barefoot,  is,  I  think,  remarkable. 
As  the  old  horse  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  thorough-bred,  he  must  have 
been  shod  (as  is  the  vicious  custom  on  the  turf)  very  early  ;  yet  over 
all  these  evil  influences,  incidental  to  "the  miserable  coerced  &hod 
foot,"  the  unshod  foot  has  triumphed.  Shod,  my  horse  "  brushed  " 
and  stumbled  badly,  but  barefoot  he  does  neither. 

In  Africa,  a  horse  working  in  a  post-cart  does  barefoot,  over  bad 
ground,  twenty-four  miles  in  two  hours.  In  New  Mexico,  horses  are 
ridden  barefoot  forty  miles  day  after  day,  and  perhaps  twenty  miles 
of  this  will  be  over  a  rough  mountain-track.  In  Brazil,  little  horses 
(they  seldom  exceed  fourteen  hands)  carry,  slung  across  pack-saddles, 
barefoot  (they  have  never  been  shod)  some  thirty-two  atone  I  Thus 
loaded  (or,  rather,  overloaded)  they  do  twenty  to  thirty  miles  a  day. 
Their  journey  may  be  some  three  hundred  miles,  and  they  load  back 
the  same.  In  England,  even  race-horses  are  shod  !  To  gallop  over 
a  race-course,  which  no  doubt  may  be  hard  at  times,  it  is  actually 
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thought  necessary  to  shoe  a  horse  !  Here,  where  weight  is  of  the  very- 
utmost  consequence,  the  heels  of  the  English  race-horse  must  be 
weighted  with  plates  !  The  fact  that  Marden,  when  he  ran  barefoot 
in  the  Sandown  Derby  on  June  2,  1882,  beat,  in  the  deciding  heat,  his 
two  shod  opponents  by  three  lengths  (though  in  his  first  race  with 
them  that  day  Marden,  with  his  plates  on,  could  only  dead  heat  them), 
such  a  fact  as  this  weighs  little  with  the  horsey  Englishman,  who  will 
still  be  found  to  set  his  thoughts  or  opinions  against  facts  !  After  all 
that  can  be  said  as  far  as  argument  goes,  he  will  still  be  found  to  pre- 
fer mere  assertion ;  it  will  still  be  the  "  I  think  this,"  and  "  I  don't 
think  the  other,"  with  him  I  But  then  is  not  the  horsey  (and  for  the 
most  part  untraveled)  Englishman,  as  a  rule,  in  the  language  of  ^*  Free- 
lance" in  "Horses  and  Roads,"  ^^energetically  conservative  "^ 

Any  one  who  will  read  this  book  will  thereby  much  increase  his 
knowledge  as  to  the  real  capability  of  the  horse's  hoof.  "  Hoi'ses  and 
Roads  "  was  published  in  1880,  by  Longman,  Paternoster  Row.  I  find 
quoted  in  it  the  saying,  ^'  An  ounce  at  the  heel  tells  more  than  a  pound 
on  the  back."  This  explains  Marden's  success  when,  by  removal  of 
"  plates,"  his  heels  were  lightened  for  the  deciding  heat. 

But  many  of  our  countrymen  connected  with  horses,  deeming 
themselves  practical  men,  are  too  apt  to  think  that  they  have,  as  Mr. 
Ransom  ("  Freelance ")  says,  "  gone  into  everything,"  and  they  may 
consider  their  knowledge  as  to  the  real  capabUity  of  the  horse's  hoof 
complete.  Now,  is  it  complete?  Is 
not  shoeing  horses  very  much  a  mat- 
ter of  routine  with  us  ?  I  will  give  two 
instances  in  order  to  prove  this  : 

1.  Some  weeks  ago  I  received  a 
letter  in  which  the  writer  said  that  he 
had  been  told  by  a  veterinary  surgeon 
that  if  a  horse  were  worked  barefoot 
his  hoofs  "  would  wear  down  to  the 
quick  in  a  few  hours.^*  Now,  I  saw 
the  other  day  a  horse  which  has  been 
doing  the  work  of  his  master,  a  doc- 
tor, barefoot^  not  for  "  a  few  hours," 
hut  for  over  five  years  /  During  this 
time  the  horse  must  have  traveled, 

shoeless  as  he  is,  some  thirteen  thousand  miles  over  the  not  too  good 
roads  of  the  east  of  London,  and  often  with  a  heavy  brougham  behind 
him.  The  hoofs  of  this  horse  are  the  admiration  of  veterinary  sur- 
geons, and  they  show  no  sign  of  undue  wear.  TTiis  horse  was  unshod 
when  eight  years  old, 

2.  I  recently  saw  a  pony  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old,  never 
shod,  except  for  a  short  time  when  in  the  breaker's  hands.  This 
breaker  shod  the  pony.     This  was  done  against  the  master's  wish  and 
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without  his  knowledge.  The  breaker  was,  I  dare  say,  practical  enough 
in  otJier  details  of  his  calling,  but,  like  the  majority  of  his  countrymen, 
he  '^  had  always  seen  horses  shod,  and  he  thought  they  always  must  be 
shod."  The  pony  was  sure-footed  withoiU  shoes,  but  with  them  she 
nearly  fell  with  her  master  as  he  rode  her  home  from  the  breaker's. 
The  shoes  were  taken  off,  and  the  pony  did  her  work  admirably  with- 
out  them  for  years.  She  has  done  plenty  of  work,  for  her  owner  tells 
me  that  he  has  frequently  driven  her,  and  also  ndden  her,  over  forty 
miles  in  the  day.  The  saying,  ^'  One  horse  can  wear  out  four  sets  of 
legs,"  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  this  pony.  The  application  of  this 
saying  is  to  the  shod  horse,  whose  every  step  is  made  upon  iron.  As 
a  writer  has  well  said,  "  It  is  the  shocy  not  the  roady  that  hurtfi  the 
horse." 

Now,  we  see  that  both  veterinarian  and  breaker  mistook  the  nail- 
lacerated,  contracted,  unused  foot  for  the  natural  healthy  foot.  The 
former,  raised  off  the  ground  with  an  iron  ring  called  a  shoe,  and  with 
the  insensitive  sole  and  frog  pared  away,  is  not  (when  the  shoe  is  Jtrst 
pulled  off)  fit  for  contact  with  the  ground.  In  such  a  case  time  must 
be  given  for  the  foot  to  recover  before  the  unshod  horse  can  be  asked 
to  work  barefoot. 

I  have  a  cast  of  the  off  fore-foot  of  a  mare  belonging  to  Mr. 
Whitmore  Baker.  This  cast  was  taken  in  December,  1882,  after  the 
mare  had  worked  barefoot  on  stony,  hilly  Devon  roads  for  two  years. 
She  was  unshod  in  December,  1880,  being  then  seven  years  old.  This 
foot  shows  no  signs  of  undue  wear,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  the 
cast  to  any  one. — Land  and  Water. 


HOUSE-BUILDING  IN  THE  EAST. 

IN  England  house-building  is  a  matter  on  which,  in  spite  of  "jerry" 
builders,  one  can  look  with  comparative  equanimity.  In  Indo- 
China  it  is  a  very  different  affair.  Everything  that  is  a  source  of 
trouble  in  the  West  disappears  in  those  comfortable  latitudes.  A  site 
can  be  found  practically  anywhere.  The  jungle  furnishes,  for  the 
trouble  of  cutting  it,  as  much  material  as  may  be  required.  Com- 
paratively BO  little  skill  is  wanted  to  start  as  an  architect  that  every 
man  can  be  his  own  house-builder,  and,  if  he  is  tolerably  diligent  and 
not  too  ambitious,  might  finish  his  house  in  a  few  days.  But,  as  a  set- 
off to  all  these  advantages,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  raise  up  a 
house  which  is  not  rendered  dangerous  or  ineligible  by  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  surrounding  spirits,  or  the  revolu- 
tionary character  of  the  timber  used.  Building  houses  is,  therefore, 
a  very  critical  operation,  and  not  to  be  undertaken  without  very  con- 
siderable  Sabaistic  lore  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  ani- 
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mistic  peculiarities  of  the  neighborhoocL  OtherwiBe  the  hoose-boilder 
simply  courts  disaster,  and  may  involve  not  only  his  own  family,  as 
well  as  himself,  in  overwhelming  difficulties,  but  may  actually  render 
a  whole  district  uninhabitable  by  his  unwarrantable  irritation  of  the 
spirits  dwelling  in  the  soil,  in  the  air,  and  in  the  very  logs  of  timb^ 
which  are  recklessly  used,  or  are  put  up  with  an  improper  exposure 
to  the  south  instead  of  to  the  north,  or  set  in  position  at  a  time  of 
year  when  presiding  demons  hold  that  such  things  ought  not  to  be 
done.  It  is,  however,  a  necessity,  even  of  Indo-Chinese  existence,  that 
manldnd  should  have  houses  to  live  in.  For  the  instruction,  therefore, 
of  those  who  are  forced  by  necessity,  or  are  foolhardy  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  they  can  build  themselves  houses  without  coming  to  any 
particular  harm,  there  are  elaborate  text-books,  both  in  Burmese  and 
Siamese.  The  Burman  Dehtton  is  a  bulky  treatise,  containing  a  far- 
rago of  omens  and  signs  with  regard  to  all  possible  events  and  circum- 
stances, and  not  merely  to  the  process  of  building.  The  Siamese 
^^Tamra,"  or  ^'Manual  of  House-Building,"  is  considerably  more  sys- 
tematic, and,  in  addition,  possesses  the  advantage  that  it  sticks  to  the 
subject  of  which  it  professes  to  treat.  The  theories  in  both  works  are 
based  on  and  elaborated  from  the  Shastras  which  record  the  customs 
of  the  Brahmans.  Notwithstanding  their  Buddhism,  which  prohibits 
all  such  beliefs,  the  Indo-Chinese  have  a  very  strong  regard  for  the 
Brahmanical  observances.  They  are  much  easier  to  comprehend,  or 
at  any  rate  more  fitted  to  seize  on  the  imagination,  than  the  abstruse 
problems  of  the  faith  of  the  Buddha.  Buddhist  metaphysical  posi- 
tions are  fine  things  to  confound  hostile  controversialists  with,  but  the 
common  Indo-Chinese  mind  yearns  for  something  more  concrete.  The 
house-building  code  is,  therefore,  a  very  popular  institution.  It  per- 
suades a  man  that  he  is  pious  when  he  has  an  internal  conviction  that 
he  ought  to  be  danmed. 

The  first  thing  the  would-be  house-builder  has  to  do  is  to  find  out 
the  situation  of  the  great  dragon  that  encircles  the  earth  with  his 
body,  like  the  Midgard  serpent  of  Northern  mythology.  This  must 
be  ascertained  before  operations  are  begun  at  all,  for  it  will  have  a 
great  influence,  not  only  on  the  time  of  beginning  the  building,  but 
on  the  way  in  which  the  foundations  must  be  dug  and  the  method  of 
hoisting  the  posts  into  position.  This  the  Burmese  have  recorded  for 
them  in  a  rhyme  which  every  school-boy  can  repeat  The  Siamese  are 
not  less  alive  to  the  necessity  of  accurate  information  on  the  subject, 
and  it  b  fully  set  out  in  the  "Tamra."  The  reason  of  this  is  that 
when  you  come  to  dig  the  hole  for  the  main  post  of  the  house  you 
must  heap  up  the  earth  on  the  side  toward  the  Nagah's  belly.  Ter- 
rible consequences  follow  If  you  do  not  observe  this  preliminary  pre- 
caution. If  you  should  pile  up  your  mound  in  the  direction  of  the 
head  of  the  dragon,  your  negligence  or  ignorance  will  involve  the 
death  of  your  parents,  your  brothers,  and  the  patrons  of  your  houseL 
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To  be  withont  a  patron  in  Siam  or  Cambodia  is  to  get  yonr  name  pot 
down  on  the  li^t  of  royal  slaves.    Insulting  the  dragon's  tail  is  even 
more  calamitoas,  for  Uie  tiul  is  a  most  touchy  member,  and  would  aa 
soon  create  an  earthquake  and  rain  the  whole  township  as  not.     The 
reckless  builder  who  did  such  a  thing  would,  therefore,  be  stoned  cot 
of  the  community  as  a  public  enemy.    Touching  the  dragon's  back  n 
simple  lese-mqfeiti.    The  lord  of  the  house  will  soon  find  out  his  crime^ 
but  the  knowledge  will  come  too  late.    He  will  die.    The  belly  u  the 
only  safe  part.    If  you  choose  that  quarter  toward  which  to  heap  op 
your  earth,  then,  subject  to  a  number  of  other  precautions  to  be  men- 
tioned, you  are  comparatively  safe.    It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  you  have  only  three  months  to  do  your  digging  in.    The  Nagah, 
for  all  that  he  is  so  testy,  sleeps  during  that  period,  or,  rather,  it  is 
the  disturbing  him  in  his  sleep  that  causes  all  the  mischief.    When  the 
quarter-year  has  passed  he  rouses  himself,  and  shifts  round  to  the  next 
point  of  the  compass,  and  there,  like  thO^orway  kraken,  composes 
himself  to  sleep  again.     Digging  operations  must  th^i  be  conducted 
according  to  the  new  rules.     Still,  the  time  allowed  is  not  unreasona- 
ble.   Even  an  average  Indo-Chinese  can  dig  a  hole  for  a  house-poet  in 
three  months.    When  you  have  settled  generally  how  you  ought  to 
dig,  there  are  a  number  of  special  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  digging 
itself.    It  will  never  do  to  go  blindly  ahead,  for  all  the  world  as  if 
you  were  a  navvy  on  piece-work.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  to  dig 
at  large  all  over  the  space  your  house  is  intended  to  cover.    In  fact, 
if  you  have  any  regard  for  yourself,  you  certainly  will.    There  are 
divers  reasons  for  this.    If  you  find  costly  articles,  silver  or  gold,  or 
the  images  of  men  and  deities,  it  is  a  most  happy  sign,  and  will  go 
far  to  counteract  all  but  willful  remissness  in  other  matters.     On  the 
other  hand,  when  bones  or  ashes  or  the  figures  of  wild  animals  are 
found,  the  deductions  are  most  unpropitious,  and,  if  you  persist  in 
going  on,  the  house  will  have  neither  luck  nor  peace.    If  the  remains 
of  previous  house-posts  are  found  still  lying  buried  in  the  ground,  they 
must  be  carefully  dug  out  and  carried  away,  for  if  this  were  not  d<Hie, 
and  a  new  building  were  to  be  run  up  over  the  old  remains,  sickness 
and  quarrelings  would  be  the  certain  result. 

In  addition  to  such  elementary  rules,  which  are  matters  of  universal 
knowledge  in  Indo-China,  there  are  so  many  others  that  every  one  but 
a  very  self-sufficient  person  will  submit  his  surface  soil  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  regular  professional  man,  an  expert  in  the  science  of  founda- 
tion-dig^ng,  before  he  makes  a  final  decision.  For  example,  though 
it  18  undoubtedly  most  lucky  to  find  silver  or  old  bricks  in  your  exca- 
vations, you  may  at  the  same  time  come  upon  a  colony  of  ants  or  other 
living  creatures  settled  upon  the  spot.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
rules  of  Buddhism  that  the  breath  of  no  living  thing  is  to  be  tak^ 
and  to  dispossess  them  is  not  by  any  means  a  creditable  proceeding. 
Moreover,  irrespectively  of  this  objection,  ants  can  bite  through  even 
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sun-tougheDed  skins,  so  that  there  is  a  direct  personal  argument  to  sup- 
port the  sentimental  objection.  Then,  again,  you  may  find  lead  in 
your  soil-turning.  There  is  not  the  smallest  hesitation  in  the  books  on 
a  question  like  this.  If  you  go  on  and  build  you  will  lose  slaves  and 
goods.  But,  for  all  the  lead  that  is  there,  the  tumed-up  earth  may 
smell  of  beans,  or  may  have  the  fragrance  of  the  sacred  lotus  itself. 
This  is  a  most  happy  omen.  The  dwellers  in  a  house  raised  on  such 
land  will  be  most  fortunate,  and  the  soil  round  about  is  the  best  pos- 
sible for  cultivation.  In  such  a  dilemma  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
call  in  a  Sayah  and  pay  him  to  work  out  the  problem,  to  make  a  reso- 
lution of  forces  for  you.  There  are  certain  amateur  ways  of  arriving 
at  a  conclusion  by  means  of  split  bamboos  and  heaps  of  paddy,  but 
they  are  apt  to  be  fallacious  and  afford  no  real  satisfaction  to  a  well- 
constituted  mind.  It  is  not  surprising  to  be  told  that  sand  is  not  a 
good  foundation  on  which  to  raise  a  house,  or  that  a  soil  which  is 
mainly  composed  of  small  stones  is  undesirable ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  slope  of  the  ground,  or  the  friabihty  or  stiffness  of  the  earth,  none 
but  a  thoroughly  reckless  man  will  trust  to  his  own  unaided  intelligence. 
At  any  rate,  whether  you  get  the  advice  of  an  expert  or  not,  it  is 
imperative  that  you  should  carefully  turn  over  all  the  ground  where 
the  new  building  is  to  be.  Having  done  this,  it  is  a  matter  of  reason- 
able precaution  to  make  offerings  to  the  earth-spirit.  Acquaintance 
with  thb  Phra  Phum  and  his  belongings  is  no  light  matter,  and  is 
likely  to  be  as  good  as  an  annuity  to  the  man  who  has  mastered  the 
details.  As  he  is  an  earthy  spirit  he  is  especially  liable  to  mortal  fail- 
ings, and  notably  possesses  a  very  short  temper,  which  will  brook  no 
deficiency  in  reverence.  It  will  not  do  to  be  ignorant  of  the  names  of 
his  father  and  mother  and  of  his  nine  children.  Forgetfulness  of  his 
possessions  is  equally  likely  to  cause  trouble.  There  must  be  no  hesi- 
tation as  to  the  proper  titles  of  his  house  and  the  tower  on  it,  his  cat- 
tle-shed, his  granary,  his  bridal  chamber,  his  thrashing-floor,  his  lands, 
hb  garden,  his  monastery,  and  his  three  chief  servants.  Remissness 
in  any  one  of  these  particulars  is  apt  to  make  an  offering  dangerous 
rather  than  otherwise.  This  offering,  by  whomsoever  brought,  must 
be  set  down  at  the  extremity  of  the  toes  of  the  Phra,  who  hereupon 
graciously  takes  up  his  broom  and  sweeps  the  place  clean,  and  gives 
the  pious  votary  his  blessing.  If  an  ignorant  or  presumptuous  man 
should  place  his  gifts  near  the  head,  the  earth-spirit  would  curse  him 
with  terrible  imprecations,  and  brush  everything  away,  worshiper  and 
all.  Negotiations  with  this  deity  are  therefore  rather  ticklish  work, 
but  it  is  perilous  to  leave  them  undone.  The  site  being  settled,  and 
things  made  right  with  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  earth,  the  next  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  dig  holes  for  the  reception  of  the  posts.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  begin  with  that  for  the  chief  post,  and  the  hole  for  this  must 
not  be  dug  square,  but  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  This  may  imply 
more  work,  bqt  that  can  not  be  helped.     When  the  hole  for  the 
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main  post  is  finiBhedy  go  on  with  the  others,  but  be  sore  to  do  it  in 
regular  order,  working  round  in  circles  from  right  to  left,  so  as  to  fel- 
low the  line  of  the  dragon's  body  from  head  to  taiL  When  it  comes 
to  the  hoisting  of  the  posts  into  position,  the  face  must  throughout  be 
turned  toward  the  back  of  the  Nagah,  a  little  inclining  toward  the  tail, 
and  the  post  must  be  heaved  up  toward  this  point  of  the  compass. 
Thus  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  you  must  face  west-south- 
west, and  haul  up  the  beam  from  the  northeast,  and  so  on  iix  the  oth^ 
quarters.  It  is  also  necessary  to  be  very  careful  in  the  selection  of  the 
timber  for  the  house.  Trees  especially  to  be  avoided  are  those  whidi 
have  no  flowers,  those  which  have  no  leaves,  trees  which  grow  on  ant- 
hills, trees  with  birds'  nests  on  them,  and  those  from  which  the  baik 
has  been  torn  off  from  whatever  cause.  Unhappily  these  distinctions 
are  not  obvious  in  timber  which  you  have  not  cut  yourself,  and  rascally 
Chinese  carpenters  will  not  hesitate  to  palm  off  upon  the  unwury 
wood  from  a  tree  on  which  scores  of  egrets — ^the  Byeing,  or  sacred 
paddy-bird  of  the  Talaings — ^have  nested.  Chinamen  in  their  way  are 
nearly  as  unscrupulous  as  Manchester  piece-goods  manufacturers,  and 
have  as  little  regard  for  the  comfort  and  ultimate  opinion  of  their  cus- 
tomers. The  beams  for  the  house  must  all  be  measured  with  the 
standard  of  your  own  hand.  This,  however,  is  a  detail  which  hardly 
needs  to  be  strongly  urged  in  a  country  where  the  three-foot  rule  is 
unknown.  After  you  have  got  the  posts  up,  the  surface  of  the  ground 
must  be  smoothed  down,  and  then  the  posts  are  decorated  with  little 
bags  of  shells,  coins,  husked  rice,  and  the  like.  These  must  be  hung 
up  by  the  hands  of  a  maiden,  and  not  by  any  rude  male.  The  heads 
of  the  posts  are  also  covered  over  with  cloth,  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  guardian  spirit  of  the  house.  It  would  be  neither  seemly  nor  safe 
to  leave  him  exposed  to  the  elements.  The  final  ramming  in  of  the 
posts  is  done  at  an  hour  fixed  by  the  astrologers,  the  culminating  point 
of  some  happy  constellation.  There  is  much  shouting  and  feasting  on 
the  occasion. 

With  the  foundation  of  his  house  settled  satisfactorily,  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  great  world-dragon  and  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  earth 
soothed  and  conciliated,  and  the  house-posts  raised  and  decorated  with 
proper  profusion,  the  house-builder  may  consider  himself  past  all  his 
troubles.  If  anything  has  been  done  wrong,  it  is  now  too  late  to  re- 
pair the  error.  If  everything  has  been  carried  out  in  seemly  and  or- 
derly fashion,  he  may  deem  himself  particularly  fortunate.  The  put- 
ting on  of  the  roof  and  the  fitting  up  of  the  plank  or  split  bamboo 
matting  walls  is  a  simple  matter,  and  may  be  done  according  to  the 
light  of  nature  and  with  what  dilatoriness  and  adornments  the  builder 
pleases,  so  long  as  he  does  not  depart  from  the  mundane  laws  of  use 
and  wont  and  infringe  upon  the  sumptuary  regulations.  That  is  even 
a  greater  offense  than  flouting  the  great  Nakh,  or  setting  up  posts  in 
defiance  of  the  angel  of  the  soil.    It  certainly  meets  with  swifter 
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and  more  obvious,  if  not  more  exemplary,  punishment.  ^^  There  are 
two  chances  in  the  stare  of  a  demon,"  says  the  Burmese  proverb,  ^*  there 
is  none  in  that  of  a  king."  One  formality,  indeed,  remains,  which  is 
often  omitted,  it  is  true,  but  which  no  man  of  well-ordered  mind  should 
fail  to  observe.  It  relates  to  the  setting  up  of  the  stair,  or  rather  lad- 
der, by  which  the  house  is  entered,  all  the  dwellings  in  Indo-China 
being  raised  off  the  ground  on  piles.  If  this  stair  is  turned  to  the 
south,  let  a  cat  be  the  first  living  creature  to  ascend.  If  you  manage 
this,  then  you  will  always  have  abundance  in  your  house.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  make  the  cat  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light.  If  your 
steps  face  the  west  the  question  is  simpler.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
take  some  iron  in  your  hand  along  with  a  few  lotus-leaves  and  a  wisp 
of  kaing,  or  elephant-grass.  Everything  you  attempt  will  thereafter 
come  easy  to  you.  A  cock  should  crow  at  the  top  to  inaugurate  the 
stair  ascending  on  the  north  side  of  the  house.  This  also  is  a  matter 
likely  to  keep  you  out  of  your  dwelling  for  a  long  time  if  you  persist 
in  waiting  for  it.  Stairs  never  ascend  from  the  east,  for  the  same 
reason  that  no  Buddhist  should  sleep  with  his  feet  pointing  to  that 
quarter.  It  was  from  the  east  that  the  Lord  Buddha  came,  and  it 
would  be  scandalous  to  show  to  that  quarter  a  disrespect  that  would 
entail  severe  punishment  if  it  were  exhibited  toward  the  king  or  a  great 
man.  It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  mention  that  there  is  only  one 
set  of  stairs  and  one  entrance  to  the  house,  if  built  according  to  the 
national  model. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  though  a  wooden  house  or  a  walled  hut 
does  not  seem  to  imply  much  expenditure  of  time,  labor,  or  capital  in 
its  construction,  yet,  in  reality,  what  with  the  perplexing  rules  to  be 
attended  to,  the  dangers  to  be  avoided,  and  the  spirits  to  be  propiti- 
ated, the  Eastern  house-builder  has  emphatically  a  hard  time  of  it,  and 
is  not  to  be  envied  by  Westerns  who  have  no  greater  grievances  than 
damp  walls,  defective  drainage,  perpetual  draughts,  and  chimneys  that 
will  not  draw. — Saturday  Review. 
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IN  a  paper  giving  an  account  of  the  British  Association  of  1882,  of 
which  Dr.  Siemens  was  president.  Professor  Emil  du  Bois-Rey- 
mond  referred,  with  some  expressions  of  admiration,  to  the  many  ways 
in  which  the  name  of  Siemens  is  identified  with  the  most  important 
of  the  recent  advances  in  technical  science.  What  Erupp  is  among 
Oerman  industrials  in  warlike  arts,  he  said,  the  collective  name  of 
Siemens  is  in  the  arts  of  peace.  Siemens  telegraph  wires  gird  the 
earth,  and  the  Siemens  cable-steamer  Faraday  is  continually  engaged 
in  laying  new  ones.  By  the  Siemens  method  has  been  solved  the 
problem,  by  the  side  of  which  that  of  finding  a  needle  in  a  hay-stack 
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IB  one  of  childish  simplicityy  of  fishing  out  in  the  stormy  ocean,  from 
a  depth  comparable  to  that  of  the  vale  of  Chamooni,  the  ends  of  s 
broken  cable.  Electrical  resistance  is  measured  by  the  Siemens  mer- 
cury unit.  '^  Siemens "  is  written  on  water-metres,  and  Russian  and 
German  revenue  officers  are  assisted  by  Siemens  apparatus  in  levying 
their  assessments.  The  Siemens  processes  for  gilding  and  silyering 
and  th^  Siemens  anastatic  printing  mark  stages  in  the  development 
of  those  branches  of  industry.  Siemens  differential  regulators  control 
the  action  of  the  steam-engines  that  forge  English  arms  at  Woolwich 
and  that  of  the  chronographs  on  which  the  transit  of  the  stars  is 
marked  at  Greenwich.  The  Siemens  cast-steel  works  and  glass-houses, 
with  their  regenerative  furnaces,  are  admired  by  all  artisans.  The 
Siemens  electric  light  shines  in  assembly-rooms  and  public  places,  and 
the  Siemens  gas-light  competes  with  it ;  while  the  Siemens  electro- 
culture  in  greenhouses  bids  defiance  to  our  long  winter  nights.  The 
Siemens  electric  railway  is  destined  to  rule  in  cities  and  tunnels.  The 
Siemens  electric  crucible,  melting  three  pounds  of  platinum  in  twenty 
minutes,  was  a  wonder  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  which  might  well 
have  been  called  an  exposition  of  Siemens  apparatus  and  productions, 
so  prominent  were  they  there.  It  is  a  rare  phenomenon  when  a  whole 
family  becomes  so  distinguished  by  eminent  talent  in  a  particular  field 
of  activity  as  the  four  Siemens  brothers  have  been.  They  all  seem  to 
share  their  peculiar  talent  in  a  nearly  equal  degree,  and  to  use  it  for 
a  common  purpose  ;  and  so  heartily  have  they  assbted  each  other  that 
in  the  list  of  their  inventions  it  is  often  hard  to  draw  the  line  between 
what  shall  be  accredited  to  one,  what  to  another  of  the  brothers.  They 
all  worked  so  harmoniously  together,  says  the  biographer  of  Sir  Will- 
iam in  the  London  "  Times  " — "  the  idea  suggested  by  one  being  taken 
up  and  elaborated  by  another — ^that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  attribute 
to  each  his  own  proper  credit  for  their  joint  labor.  The  task,  too^  is 
rendered  all  the  harder  by  the  fact  that  each  brother  was  always  ready 
to  attribute  a  successful  invention  to  any  of  the  family  rather  than  to 
himself.''  William  was  most  appreciated  in  England  because  he  lived 
and  worked  there  ;  Werner,  in  Germany,  because  there  was  his  home 
and  field  of  activity. 

Chablbs  William  Siemens  was  bom  at  Lenthe,  in  Hanover,  April 
4, 1823.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  **  Catharinum,"  in 
Llibeck  ;  then  studied  engineering  in  the  Polytechnical  School  at 
Magdeburg  ;  and  in  1841  and  1842  studied  in  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen,  where  he  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  Wdhler  and  Himly.  Hav- 
ing finished  his  academical  career  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  dis- 
playing already  some  of  that  inventive  faculty  by  which  his  brother, 
six  years  older,  was  distinguished,  he  entered  the  engine-works  of 
Count  Stolberg,  where  his  attention  was  directed  in  the  line  of  the 
practical  applications  of  science  to  industry.  He  and  Werner  having 
devised  an  improved  process  in  electro-plating  with  silver  and  gold, 
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William  went  to  England  in  1843  to  dispose  of  the  invention.  In  his 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  strange  land,  and  his  ignorance  of  our  Ian- 
^oage,  he  made  his  first  visit  to  an  undertaker,  thinking  that  he  must 
be  the  proper  person  to  take  up,  or  ^'  undertake,"  and  push  the  new 
application.  A  call  upon  Mr.  Elkington,  who  then  controlled  the  gild- 
ing industry  in  England,  was  attended  by  a  more  satisfactory  result, 
»nd  Siemens  went  home  so  well  paid  for  his  trouble  that  he  came  back 
the  next  year  with  his  chronometric  regulator  for  steam-engines.  This 
invention  was  less  successful,  commercially,  than  the  other  had  been, 
but  it  made  Siemens  known  to  the  engineering  world,  and  it  has  been 
applied  to  the  regulation  of  the  great  transit  instrument  at  the  Green- 
wich Observatory.  The  process  of  anastatic  printing,  another  of  the 
earlier  inventions  of  the  brothers,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  lecture 
at  the  Boyal  Institution,  by  Faraday,  in  1845.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  last  lecture  by  Faraday  at  this  Institution  was  on  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Siemens  furnace.  Another  of  the  inventions  of  this  pe- 
riod was  the  water-metre,  which,  according  to  Sir  William  Thomson, 
**  exactly  met  an  important  practical  requirement,  and  has  had  a  splendid 
thirty  years'  success."  The  adoption  of  England  as  his  home  by  Will- 
iam Siemens  was  determined  by  the  fact  that  he  found  the  patent 
laws  of  that  country  more  favorable  to  the  inventor  than  those  of  his 
own  land. 

Turning  his  attention  to  finding  means  for  recovering  the  heat 
which  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste  in  engineering  and  manufacturing 
processes,  William  Siemens  constructed  a  four  horse -power  steam- 
engine  with  regenerative  condensers,  which  he  set  up,  in  1847,  in  the 
factory  of  Mr.  John  Hicks  at  Bolton.  This  machine  failed  to  become 
commercially  successful ;  but  Mr.  Siemens,  continuing  his  studies  in 
the  same  direction,  and  having  become  acquainted  and  impressed  with 
the  dynamical  tlieory  of  heat,  read  a  paper  before  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  in  1858,  '^  On  the  Conversion  of  Heat  into  Mechanical 
Effect,"  for  which  he  obtained  the  Telford  prize.  In  this  paper  he  de- 
fined a  perfect  engine  as  one  in  which  all  the  heat  applied  to  the  elastic 
medium  is  consumed  in  its  expansion  behind  a  working  piston,  leaving 
no  portion  to  be  thrown  into  a  condenser  or  into  the  atmosphere,  and 
advised  that  expansion  should  be  carried  to  the  utmost  possible  limit. 
Two  years  afterward  he  exhibited  two  steam-engines,  with  regener- 
ative condensers,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

The  greatest  of  the  inventions  with  which  the  name  of  Siemens  is 
associated  is  that  of  the  regenerative  furnace  for  glass-making  and 
metallurgical  operations,  which  he  worked  out  in  connection  with  his 
brother  Frederick,  who  was  also  hb  pupil.  By  its  means  the  defects 
of  the  discharge  of  the  products  of  combustion  at  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture, and  in  an  incompletely  combined  state,  are  remedied ;  a  nearer  ap- 
proach is  made  to  saving  and  applying  to  the  work  all  the  heat  which 
the  combustibles  are  capable  of  affording ;  a  very  high  temperature  is 
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attained,  and  steel  is  produced  on  the  open  hearth.  Haying  matured 
his  process  at  hb  experimental  works  in  Birmingham,  he  laid  the  f  oim- 
dations  of  an  industry  which  has  attained  a  very  great  development 
in  England,  and  lies  at  the  base  of  extensive  factories  all  over  the 
world.  The  application  of  the  principle  of  the  regenerative  furnace 
has  been  extended  to  numerous  industrial  purposes  in  which  great  heat 
is  required ;  for  the  powers  of  the  furnace  are  limited  in  practice  only 
by  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  constructed.  For  the  kind 
of  services  exemplified  in  this  invention  the  Society  of  Arts  awarded 
to  Dr.  Siemens,  in  1874,  its  Albert  medal  '^  for  his  researches  in  con- 
nection with  the  laws  of  heat,  and  the  practical  applications  of  tJiem  to 
furnaces  used  in  the  arts,  and  for  his  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron,  and  generally  for  the  services  rendered  by  him  in  connec- 
tion with  economization  of  fuel  in  its  various  applications  to  manu- 
factures and  the  arts.''  Only  a  week  before  his  death,  the  Council  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  awarded  him  the  Howard  quinquen- 
nial prize,  which  had  been  previously  awarded  only  to  Sir  Henry  Bes- 
semer for  a  similar  meritorious  service. 

Sir  William  Siemens  and  his  brother  Werner  have  co-operated  in 
electrical  invention,  beginning  with  the  Siemens  armature,  which  they 
introduced  about  twenty>five  years  ago.  The  brothers,  with  Mr.  HalAe, 
of  Berlin,  established  the  Siemens  telegraph-works  in  London,  whence 
the  most  important  telegraph  and  cable  lines  in  the  world  have  been 
supplied,  and  where  valuable  improvements  have  originated.  The 
house  has  constructed  four  transatlantic  cables — ^the  Indo-European 
line,  the  North  China  Cable,  the  Platino-Brazilian  Cable,  and  others. 
The  want  of  a  suitable  vessel  had  been  a  serious  difficulty  in  laying 
the  long  cables  across  the  Atlantic,  and  Dr.  Siemens  had  the  Fara- 
day constructed,  with  novel  features  that  made  it  admirably  adapted 
for  its  work.  In  1860,  while  experimenting  with  the  Malta  and  Alex- 
andria Cable,  he  devised  a  pyrometer  for  measuring  temperature 
through  the  amount  of  resistance  developed  in  conductors  by  increas- 
ing heat.  In  1867  he  read  before  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  on  the 
conversion  of  dynamical  into  chemical  force,  at  the  same  meeting  at 
which  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  announced  his  simultaneous  discovery 
of  the  same  principle,  while  Mr.  Cromwell  Varley  had  applied  for  a 
patent  embodying  the  idea.  Subsequently  the  Siemens  dynamo  was 
developed.  We  next  find  Dr.  Siemens's  name  associated  with  the  elec- 
tric light,  electric  railways,  and  the  electrical  transmission  of  power.  A 
fine  illustration  of  the  latter  application  is  given  by  the  Portrush  and 
Bushmills  Railway  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  opened  last  Septemb^, 
where  passengers  are  carried  on  a  line  six  and  a  half  miles  long  of 
steep  gradients  and  sharp  curves  ^'  at  a  good  ten  miles  an  hour,"  solely 
by  the  water-power  of  the  river  Bush,  applied  through  turbines  to  a 
dynamo  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  At  his  own  residence,  near  Ton- 
bridge  Wells,  "not  only  did  electricity  perform  a  large  part  of  the 
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actual  work  of  the  farm,  sawing  wood  and  pumping  water,  but  it  was 
made  to  supply  in  part  the  place  of  the  sun  itself,  and  assist  the  growth 
of  plants  and  fruits." 

The  latest  research  having  a  practical  bearing,  with  which  Dr.  Sie- 
mens's  name  is  associated,  was  that  which  had  for  its  ultimate  end  econ- 
omy of  the  fuel  used  in  domestic  consumption  and  the  abolition  of 
smoke.  With  these  purposes  he  was  studying  plans  for  extracting 
the  gas  from  coal,  and  burning  the  gas  and  the  coke  separately,  with  a 
promise  of  successful  realization  which  Sir  William  Thomson  has  well 
indicated  in  relating  an  incident  that  happened  on  the  day  of  Dr.  Sie- 
mens's  death.  On  the  19th  of  November  Sir  William  was  accosted 
in  a  manner  of  which  most  persons  occupied  with  science  have  not 
infrequent  experience  ;  *^  Can  you  scientific  people  not  save  us  from 
these  black  and  yellow  city  fogs  ?  **  The  instant  answer  was  :  "  Sir  Will- 
iam Siemens  is  going  to  do  it ;  and  I  hope,  if  we  live  a  few  years  longer, 
we  shall  have  seen  almost  the  last  of  them."  An  apparatus  which  he 
had  devised  for  the  application  of  his  plan  to  steam-machinery  was  to 
have  been  set  in  operation  at  the  end  of  November. 

Another  research  in  which  Dr.  Siemens  was  engaged,  all  theoreti- 
cal, was  into  the  manner  in  which  the  solar  heat  is  kept  up  ;  and  he 
sought  to  show  that,  as  in  his  own  regenerative  furnaces,  none  of  the 
heat  b  lost,  but  that  all  is  kept  alive  in  some  form,  ultimately  to  be 
returned  to  the  sun  and  to  renew  its  energies  in  perpetuity, 

One  of  Sir  William  Siemens's  biographers  well  says  of  him  that,  in 
whatever  direction  he  turned,  his  thoughts  seemed  to  perceive  new 
methods  of  working  out  old  problems,  or  to  discover  new  problems 
which  it  immediately  became  his  province  to  solve  ;  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  a  common  saying  in  his  workshops,  that  as  soon  as  any 
particular  problem  had  been  given  up  by  everybody  as  a  bad  job,  it 
had  only  to  be  taken  to  Dr.  Siemens  for  him  to  suggest  half  a  dozen 
ways  of  solving  it,  two  of  which  would  be  complicated  and  imprac- 
ticable, two  difficult,  and  two  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Sir  William  Siemens  was  not  a  voluminous  writer,  but  thirty-five 
papers  are  attributed  to  him  in  the  Royal  Society's  catalogue  of  scien- 
tific papers,  published  in  1873.  He  has  done  much  since,  which  is 
probably  represented  by  literary  results.  His  last  public  lecture  was 
delivered  March  13, 1883,  and  was  on  '^  The  Electrical  Transmission  and 
Storage  of  Power."  He  was  fully  supplied  with  honors  and  titles,  sci- 
entific and  civil,  and  was  a  member  of  numerous  learned  societies. 

Sir  William  Thomson  says  that  "  in  private  life.  Sir  William  Sie- 
mens, with  his  lively,  bright  intelligence,  always  present,  and  eager  to 
give  pleasure  and  benefit  to  those  around  him,  was  a  most  lovable 
man,  singularly  unselfish,  and  full  of  kind  thought  and  care  for  others." 

Dr.  Siemens  died  on  the  19th  of  November  last,  of  ossification  of 
the  heart,  in  connection  with  the  results  of  a  fall  which  he  had  suffered 
on  the  5th.    His  funeral  was  held  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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THE  AGE  OF  TREES. 
Mmtn.EdUon: 

HAVIKG  been  a  resul&r  reader  of  **  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly  **  from  its 
commencement,  I  have,  of  course,  noticed 
the  Tarious  articles  having  reference  to  the 
Talue  of  the  concentric  rings  in  determin- 
ing the  age  of  trees  which  from  time  to 
time  ^ave  appeared  in  its  colunms,  the  last 
of  which,  in  your  August  issue,  induces  me 
to  give  you  the  result  of  my  observations 
upon  this  subject  I  have  tiad  my  atten- 
tion directed  to  it  during  a  residence  of  over 
forty  years  In  Florida,  during  which  my 
views  as  to  the  value  of  the  rings  in  deter- 
mining the  age  of  trees  have  undergone  a 
change.  For  the  first  few  years  my  efforts 
were  directed  toward  securing  a  grateful 
shade  for  the  streets  of  the  dty  of  Jackson- 
Tille,  and  for  this  purpose  the  water-oak  was 
selected  on  account  of  its  beauty,  symme- 
try of  form,  and  rapid  growth.  And  now 
the  appellation  of  **  Forest  City,''  applied  to 
it  by  visitors,  is  in  no  sense  inappropriate, 
for  many  of  the  older  trees  have  attained 
a  size  which  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
whence  I  came,  would  have  required  a  hun- 
dred years  to  reach.  Strangers  from  the 
North  are  apt  to  overestimate  the  age  of 
our  trees,  and  the  number  of  rings  pre- 
sented appears  to  confirm  in  many  instances 
the  correctness  of  their  estimate.  When 
first  called  upon  to  account  for  the  discrep- 
ancy shown  by  the  rings,  and  the  known 
age  of  the  tree,  I  was  perplexed  and  at  a 
loss  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem.  But,  having  from  my  first  arrival 
hero  kept  a  careful  record  of  the  weather, 
an  analysij  of  my  tables,  a  comparison  with 
the  record  made  by  Nature  on  her  infallible 
tablets  in  the  trees  furnished  me  the  key 
to  it. 

Here,  as  well  as  at  the  North,  the  cold 
of  winter  puts  a  stop  to  vegetable  growth, 
and  in  all  exogenous  trees  a  concentric 
ring  will  be  formed,  embracing  all  woody 
matter  deposited  since  the  preceding  stop 
to  its  growth ;  but  here  in  this  climate  causes 
are  in  operation  that  frequently  produce  as 
complete  a  stop  to  vegetable  growth  as  docs 
the  cold  of  winter. 

Our  spring  begins  in  February,  when 
growth  commences  a  new  deposit  between 
the  bark  and  wood,  but  often  (not  always) 
there  comes  so  severe  a  drought  during  late 
spring  and  early  summer  as  to  produce  as 
full  and  complete  a  stop  to  vefretable  growth 
as  does  the  cold  of  winter;  immediately 
after  comes  on  our  rainy  season,  generally 


about  the  middle  or  last  of  June,  prodndng 
a  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth,  which  eoo- 
tinues  imtll  winter  again  puts  a  stop  to  It 
Our  rainy  seasons,  however,  do  not  eonsirt 
of  deluges  of  rain  that  overflood  the  country, 
but  of  daily  showers,  occurring  hi  the  earff 
part  of  the  afternoon,  lasting  an  iKmr  or 
two,  leaving  the  sky  bright  and  dear,  the 
air  cool  for  the  rest  of  the  twcnty-fov 
hours,  comfortable  to  man,  and  favorable 
to  luxuriant  T^table  growth.  The  rainy 
seasons,  when  regular,  continne  day  after 
day,  for  about  sixty  days,  but  often  there 
is  an  interval  of  dear,  sunshiny  weather, 
for  about  a  fortnight,  between  the  rainy 
periods,  which  carries  the  rainy  bcascn  into 
the  fall  months.  Upon  examination  of 
the  tree,  it  will  be  found  that,  when  those 
severe  droughu  have  put  a  stop  to  rcgetabla 
growth,  a  concentric  ring  well  defined  has 
been  produced,  and  the  growth  which  has 
occunixl  during  the  rainy  season  and  nntil 
winter's  cold  has  formed  another  and  per- 
haps a  thicker  rinr,  making  two  rings  in 
one  year.  But  the  phenomena  of  such  a  year 
are  not  necessarily  repeated  each  year,  for 
considerable  variation  occurs. 

What  physiological  meaning  is  attached 
to  these  rings?  They  simply  mark  the 
amount  of  growth  of  woody  matter  depos- 
ited day  by  day  between  the  periods  when 
a  stop  to  vegetable  growth  has  prevented 
daily  deposit  and  produced  a  line  of  demaiw 
kation,  whether  from  drought  of  summer  or 
cold  of  winter. 

For  some  two  or  three  years  before  his 
lamented  death.  Professor  Jefi'rics  Wyman 
was  exploring  the  mounds  of  Florida.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  enjoy  his  acquaint- 
ance and  Icani  his  views  on  matters  of  sci- 
ence in  which  we  were  both  interested. 
I  have  heard  him  express  his  bdief  that 
he  had  reached  an  approximate  age  of 
some  of  the  mounds  which  he  bad  explored, 
by  the  Indications  which  the  trees  growing 
upon  thorn  had  furnished.  It  so  happened 
that  we  were  one  time  walking  down-town 
together  and  passed  a  lot  where  prepara- 
tions for  building  a  dwelling-house  were 
going  on,  and  a  tree  which  stood  upon  the 
proposed  site  was  bdng  cut  down.  He  re- 
marked that  it  was  sacrilege  to  cut  down 
so  noble  a  tree;  he  would  have  changed 
the  site  of  the  house  and  let  the  tree  re- 
main as  a  shade,  **for,'*  said  he,  **  it  would 
take  a  hundred  years  to  produce  such  an- 
other tree.*'  In  that,  I  told  him,  he  wu 
mistaken,  as  I  knew  the  age  of  that  tret, 
and  it  was  not  yet  thirty  years  okL  **Inipoa» 
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nblc!"  laid  be,  and  proposed,  as  the  tree 
had  been  felled  and  laj  on  the  ground,  to 
go  oyer  and  count  the  rings,  to  which  I  as- 
sented, and  looked  on  while  the  professor 
undertook  the  task.  I  soon  saw  that  he 
was  under  considerable  perplexity.  He  sold 
he  found  it  no  easy  matter,  as  some  of  the 
rings  were  so  indistinct  that  he  was  un- 
able to  decide  whether  they  were  single  or 
double,  "but,**  said  he,  **I  can  make  out 
thirty  or  more,  but  how  many  more  I  will  not 
▼entnre  to  say."  I  carefully  examined  the 
rings,  and  saw  what  I  had  seen  before.  I 
hare  no  doubt  that  at  least  forty  rings  could 
hare  been  identified  by  a  close  and  critical 
examinition.  I  reiterated  my  statement  as 
to  the  real  age  of  the  tree,  for  thirty  years 
before  I  had  seen  com  growing  on  this  spot. 
I  told  him  the  tree  which  he  had  just 
examined  presented  a  true  record  of  the 
weather,  so  far  as  drought  and  rainfall  were 
ooncemed,  since  it  had  been  a  tree,  and  in- 
Tited  him  to  call  at  my  office  and  examine 
the  records  which  I  had  kept  during  the 
same  period,  and  he  would  find  a  confirma- 
tion of  what  I  had  stated.  "  This  theory,** 
says  he,  **  is  new  to  me,  but  it  is  plausible, 
and  the  facts  here  presented  seem  to  sub- 
stantiate it.**  His  death,  after  his  return 
North  that  year,  put  a  stop  to  further  sci- 
entific inrestigations  in  Florida  on  his  part, 
but  the  reasons  then  giyen  hare  induced 
many  others  to  change  their  tIows  as  to  the 
T&lue  of  concentric  r&gs  in  determining  the 
age  of  trees.  In  a  climate  like  that  of 
Florida  they  certainly  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended on ;  how  it  may  be  in  a  more  north- 
ern latitude  I  will  not  undertake  to  assert 
or  deny,  but  it  seems  to  me  probable  that 
any  arrest  of  growth,  from  dimatic  or  other 
causes,  will  be  indicated  by  some  peculiarity 
In  the  formation  of  the  concentric  rings  of 
the  tree;  and  it  may  in  some  instances  pre- 
sent two  rings  instead  of  one  to  mark  an 
entire  year's  growth. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  S.  Baldwih,  M.D. 
Jaoxsovtilu,  Fla.,  aepUmbw  S7, 1888. 


BIBTH-BATE   IN   A  FEW  HAMPSHIRE 
TOWH. 
Mmn,JBiitor$: 

WmLK  preparing  a  history  of  Chester- 
field«  Cheshire  County,  New  Hampshire,  the 
writer  has  had  occasion  to  collect  the  birth- 
records  of  sereral  hundred  families,  includ- 
ing both  original  settlers  and  their  descend- 
ants. These  families  may  be  regarded  as 
Epical  New  England  families,  the  orighial 
settlers  haring  come,  for  the  roost  part, 
from  Massachusetts,  Connecdcut,  and  Rhode 
Island.  The  foreign  element  has  always 
been  rery  small  in  the  town.  A  careful  in- 
speetkm  of  the  l>irth-reoords  in  question 
(taking  into  account  the  children  of  ^ne 


marriage  only,  in  oases  in  which  the  father 
married  more  than  once,  and  excluding  the 
still-bom)  yields  the  following  results : 

1.  The  total  number  of  births  hi  165 
families,  from  1760  to  1810,  was  1,859,  or 
an  aTerage  number  of  SH  to  each  family. 

2.  The  total  number  of  births  in  828 
families,  from  1810  to  1870,  was  1,825,  or 
an  ayerage  number  of  5i}|  to  each  family. 

3.  The  average  number  of  births  in  140 
families,  from  1810  to  1840,  was  6)3. 

These  figures  show  that  there  was  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  birth-rate  of  Ches- 
terfield families  between  1810  and  1840, 
and  that  in  the  period  of  sixty  years,  from 
1810  to  1870,  this  decrease  was  still  more 
marked. 

If  what  is  trae  of  this  town,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  also  tmo  of  the  majority  of  New 
England  towns,  as  is  quite  probable,  it 
would  appear  that  the  birth-rate  in  New 
England  families  has  steadily  decreased 
since  the  introduction  of  railroads  and  the 
extensive  establishment  of  manufactories. 
0.  £.  Randall. 

Wmt  CnfTOfULD,  N.  H^  StjOembsr  8, 1688. 


•TIDAL  ANOMAUEa^* 
JfcMfi.  EilUon  r 

Im  the  January  number  of  your  jouma] 
there  is  a  communication  under  the  above- 
named  title,  from  O.  W.  Orim,  of  the  bark 
Coryphene.  Referring  to  a  preceding  letter 
of  mine,  he  says  of  my  article,  "  After  dem- 
onstrating, as  a  result  of  Professor  Schnei- 
der*s  theory,  a  great  inequality  in  the  daily 
range  of  the  tides,**  etc. 

The  gentlenym  entirely  misconceives  the 
purport  of  my  critidsm.  I  showed  that 
Professor  Schneider's  theory  is  demonstra- 
bly false,  and  my  reference  to  the  New 
York  tides  was  merely  to  show  by  them  that 
the  theory  does  not  conform  to  the  facts. 
The  ** daily  inequality**  is  easy  to  expUdn: 
most  of  those  given  by  Mr.  Qrim  present  no 
difficulty  at  all — with  others,  when  the  facts 
are  established,  the  explanation  will  follow. 

No  theory  of  the  tides  is  of  any  value 
except  as  based  on  facts — hi  which  respect 
Mr.  Grim*8  theory  is  worse  off  than  Mr. 
Schneider's.  A  theory  of  the  tides  resting 
solely  on  one's  inner  consciousness  is  not  a 
valuable  contribution  to  knowledge. 

R.  W.  McFarland. 
Omo  BTAn  Untvusttt,  Dtetnbm'  87, 1888L 


CARBTINO-POWEB  OF  FLUID  CUBREITrS. 
Jfmrt.  KdHon: 

I  SKI  that  in  your  November  number, 
page  95,  Mr.  Carter  applies  the  "  law  of 
carrying-power  of  currents**  (R  a  v*)  to 
biociUurrenis  carrying  waste  matter.  Now, 
I  make  no  objection  to  the  general  correct- 
ness of  Mr.  Carter's  conclusions,  but  I  am 
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sure  that  this  is  an  entire  misapplication  of 
the  law. 

The  fact  is,  this  law  is  so  often  misun- 
derstood and  misapplied  that  it  becomes 
dangerous  to  use  it  without  clear  concep- 
tions of  its  nature.  Bj  manj  good  hy- 
draulic engineers  it  has  been  confound^ 
with  the  law  of  eronve  power  of  currents ; 
bj  others,  with  the  qnanUty  of  material  car- 
ried in  tuaperuion  ;  and  now  Mr.  Garter  con- 
founds it  with  quanti^  of  matter  carried  tit 
ioiution.  It  were  well  if,  in  popular  Ian- 
ouaae,  the  name  of  the  law  were  changed. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  less  liable  to  be  misun- 
derstood if  it  were  caUed  "HfUnff-power 
of  currenJU,^  It  expresses  only  the  site  of 
the  largeti  trantpori<U)U  partide.    It  is  a 


law  which  concerns  mainly  ihtffeoiogui  and 
the  ore-dreuer.  The  geologist  finds  oeiiain 
bowlders  scattered  about  in  the  lower  part 
of  a  Talley.  The  question  is,  Were  tlicy 
brought  by  currents ;  and,  if  so,  what  was 
the  velocity  f  It  is  applied  thus,  by  Dana, 
in  discussing  the  material  brought  down  by 
the  Connecticut  Riyer  during  die  Champlam 
epoch.  Again,  the  ore-dresser  baa  enariied 
rock,  which  he  wishes  to  sort  by  meana  <tf  a 
current  decreasini;  in  Telocity  in  its  ooone. 
The  question  is,  Where  will  the  partioleaof 
different  sizes  drop  f  I  do  not  know  any 
other  cases  of  practical  application.  Oet^ 
tainly  it  can  haTe  no  appUcatkm  to  mmtten 
in  solution.  Josira  Ls  Costs. 

BnoaojiT,  Oal.,  Kotmnbar  tt,  1888. 
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BCIEKCK  AS  A  HOPE  IN  POLITICS. 

TEE  following  paragraph  has  been 
circulating  through  the  Dewspa- 
pers :  **  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in 
welcoming  Professor  Hazley  to  the  city 
recently,  suggested  that  the  position  of 
President  cf  the  Royal  Society  was 
really  one  of  even  greater  importance 
than  that  of  Prime  Minister;  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  chief  Minister  of  England,  bat 
Professor  Haxley  was  *  the  head  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  world.' "  The 
complaisant  utterances  of  eminent  offi- 
cials, who  are  ever  expected  to  say  the 
agreeable  thing  that  shall  put  their 
guests  at  ease,  are  not  to  be  taken  too 
seriously ;  yet  there  is  considerable  sig- 
nificance in  this  declaration  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  both  from  its  impli- 
cation of  the  vast  changes  that  have 
been  wrought  by  science  in-  the  views 
of  human  affairs,  and  from  the  open 
recognition  of  these  changes  by  so  con- 
spicuous a  party. 

The  advance  of  science  is  evinced  in 
numberless  ways,  but  our  weightiest 
proof  of  it  is  found  in  the  gradual  ac- 
ceptance of  enlarged  in  place  of  nar- 
rower views  of  the  subject  New  dis- 
coveries ore  important;  the  widening 
of  the  ranges  of  research  is  important ; 
the  extension  of  generalizations  and  the 
better  organization  of  positive  knowl- 


edge are  important;  but  more  impor- 
tant still  is  the  growing  general  recog- 
nition that  science  is  the  grand  agency 
in  modem  times  for  reshaping  the  com- 
mon opinions  of  the  community. 

By  the  narrower  view  of  science,  we 
mean  what  may  be  called  that  profes- 
sional conception  of  it  by  which  it  is  re- 
stricted to  certain  definite  experimental 
results.  Our  literary  and  theologioal 
friends  are  especially  solicitous  that  the 
term  science  should  be  confined  to  phys- 
ical science  merely— laboratory  science, 
observatory  science,  manipulatory  sci- 
ence of  any  sort  that  can  be  regarded  as 
belonging  properly  to  specialists.  But 
they  grow  jealous  of  it  when  it  takes  on 
that  wider  and  deeper  meaning  which 
has  been  given  to  it  by  the  growth  ol 
ideas  in  these  later  times,  and  when  it 
is  seen  to  involve  a  new  method  of 
thought,  of  the  most  comprehensive  ap- 
plication, and  bearing  upon  the  whc^ 
circle  of  human  interests.  They  are 
very  commendatory  of  science,  so  long 
as  it  is  busy  establishing  new  physical 
facts  and  extending  new  physical  tratba, 
but  they  regard  it  as  an  impertinent 
usurper  when  it  interferes  with  that 
old  order  of  conceptions  which  per- 
vades the  common  life. 

But  it  has  long  been  seen  by  the 
more  discerning  that  one  of  the  great 
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results  of  the  strildng  adyanoe  aod  wid- 
ening inflaence  of  modem  scientific 
knowledge  must  be  a  sharp  reyirion  of 
the  ancient  and  oarrent  yalnations  of 
great  men.  The  old  standards  can  not 
oontinne  to  be  accepted,  and  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  a 
clear  admission  of  it.  He  represents  the 
position  of  Professor  Hazley  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society  not  merely 
as  the  head  of  an  eminent  body  of  Eng- 
lish inyestigators,  distingnished  as  that 
position  woold  be,  bat  as  *^  the  head  of 
the  intellectnal  life  of  the  world,**  and 
he  giyes  greater  emphasis  to  the  state- 
ment by  affirming  that  Hazley*s  position 
is  "  really  one  of  eyen  greater  impor- 
tance *'  than  that  of  Gladstone,  Prime 
Minister  of  England.  This  is  in  no 
sense  a  comparison  of  the  talents  or 
genins  of  two  distinguished  personali- 
ties, but  a  comparison  of  their  positions 
as  representatiye  men,  and  an  affirma- 
tion of  the  superiority  of  the  illustrious 
scientist  to  the  illustrious  politician. 
The  deeper  meaning  of  this  ayerment 
is  that  it  brings  into  contrast  two  types 
of  character — that  formed  under  scien- 
tific  influences  and  embodying  its  spirit, 
and  that  formed  under  political  influ- 
ences and  embodying  its  spirit  The 
immense  import  of  the  statement  arises 
f^om  its  recognition  that  a  new  order 
of  men  has  arisen  in  these  times  and 
worked  its  way  to  acknowledged  su- 
pereminence  as  leaders  in  ^'the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  world."  This  means 
a  great  deal. 

Undoubtedly  the  great  changes  of 
modem  thought  which  threaten  to  dis- 
place an  old  ideal  of  great  men,  and  to 
substitute  a  new  ideal,  haye  far-reaching 
consequences,  which  may  turn  out  to 
be  of  the  most  practical  kind.  It  would 
be  folly  to  deny  that  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  rapid  decline  in  the 
req[>eot  generally  entertained  for  emi- 
nent political  men.  The  world  has  al- 
ways worshiped  successful  politicians, 
and  will  no  doubt  long  continue  to  wor- 
ship them  as  the  embodiments  of  power 


in  society ;  but,  as  the  possession  of  po- 
litical power  becomes  more  and  more 
a  matter  of  accident,  there  will  be  in- 
creasing hoUowness  in  the  homage  ren- 
dered to  those  who  haye  had  the  good 
luck  to  get  possesion  of  official  places. 
Already  political  success  has  altogether 
ceased  to  imply  greatness  of  character ; 
the  machinery  of  partisan  politics  may 
gtye  prominence  to  a  wary  and  skillfiil 
manager — the  tricky  manoeuyring  of  a 
conyention  may  furnish  a  President — 
but  nobody  is  deceiyed  into  supposing 
that  distinguished  merit  is  thereby  dis- 
closed, or  that  genuine  greatness  has 
met  with  the  honor  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled. Incontestably,  there  are  no  such 
shams  and  humbugs  in  modem  society 
as  successful  politicians.  We  do  not 
expect  them  to  be  men  of  solid  acquisi- 
tions, to  haye  mastered  the  knowledge 
that  is  needful  for  statesmen,  or  to  ex- 
emplify anything  like  manliness  and  in- 
dependence of  character.  These  tcaits 
are  all  in  the  way  of  political  success. 
Transparency  and  uprightness  of  mind 
are  not  wanted,  insincerity  and  crook- 
edness of  mind  are  indispensable  to  the 
political  manager.  He  yiews  all  things 
with  reference  to  immediate  results, 
and  holds  any  expedients  justifiable 
that  will  enable  him  to  win  in  partisan 
conflict.  The  school  of  politics,  in  short, 
giyes  us  men  that  are  not  entitled  to 
public  respect,  and  this  scandalous  fact 
is  uniyersaUy  understood. 

But  are  we  to  regard  this  as  the 
hopeless  finality  of  things  in  the  po- 
litical and  public  sphere?  There  are 
strong  reasons  for  taking  a  different 
yiew  and  indulging  in  better  anticipa- 
tions. Agencies  are  at  work  which 
will  form  men  of  more  eleyated  char- 
acter. We  look  to  the  extension  of 
science  and  the  deepening  of  scientific 
infiuences  to  giye  us  minds  capable  of 
improying  the  existing  state  of  things. 
It  is  impossible  to  oyerestimate  the  good 
that  may  be  hoped  from  this  scientific 
influence,  as  it  becomes  strengthened 
and  organized  and  brought   to   bear 
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npoQ  public  affkirs,  because  science  is 
allegiance  to  truth,  while  current  poli- 
tics is  little  else  than  allegiance  to  lies. 
No  roan  expects  that  a  politician  will 
be  honest,  or  candid,  or  truthful,  or 
make  a  bold  and  honorable  avowal  of 
principles;  nor  is  there  any  possible 
ground  to  hope  that  our  politics  will 
purify  themselves  by  any  working  of 
their  internal  elements  so  that  men  of 
probity,  high  character,  and  real  great- 
ness will  be  put  in  the  positions  of 
power.  The  regenerative  influence,  if 
it  comes  at  all,  must  come  from  other 
sources,  and  we  expect  it  to  come 
sooner  or  later  from  the  great  move- 
ment of  modem  science,  which  must 
bring  with  it  a  new  training  in  the 
intellectual  virtues.  It  is  to  the  new 
conceptions  and  new  culture  of  science 
that  we  look  for  the  production  of  men 
of  a  higher  quality  for  public  use  to 
replace  that  lower  quality  which  has 
ceased  to  command  the  admiration  of 
intelligent  and  honorable-mindod  peo- 
ple. Our  politics  is  to-day  the  despair 
of  our  most  earnest  citizens,  and  we 
can  see  no  possible  escape  from  its  cor- 
ruption and  its  degradation  but  by  the 
supply  of  new  men  animated  by  higher 
ideas,  qualified  by  superior  intelligence, 
and  trained  in  reverence  for  truth,  and 
these  men  are  to  be  produced  by  the 
slowly  ripening  influence  of  science,  as 
it  comes  gradually  to  pervade  our  edu- 
cational systems.  Of  course,  no  great 
change  of  this  kind  can  be  suddenly 
precipitated ;  it  must  be  a  slow  growth, 
to  work  effectual  results;  but  science 
advances  with  its  work,  and  gives  us 
some  ground  of  hope  even  in  the  most 
discouraging  of  all  the  flelds  of  human 
effort 


EDUCATIOS  WITHOUT  DEAD  LAIT- 
OUAOE& 

Onb  would  think  that  the  advocates 
of  the  classics,  as  the  one  superior  sys- 
tem for  the  unfolding  of  the  human 
mind,  would  have  long  ago  abated  their 
exclusive  pretensions  in  face  of  the  fact 


that  such  multitudes  fail  with  U,  and 
that  80  many  succeed  without  it.  It  is 
not  found  difficult  to  evade  the  force  of 
the  first  objection  that  great  numbers 
of  dead-language  students  come  to  noth- 
ing with  their  dasaios,  because  it  is  Mid 
that  they  neglect  their  opportunities,  or 
get  far  more  good  from  this  source  than 
they  are  ever  aware  of.  But  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  escape  the  objection  to  the 
wonderfhl  worth  of  defunct  speech  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  human  faculties 
with  such  multiplying  evidence  as  we 
have  of  great  intdlectual  power  acquired 
by  a  mental  cultivation  into  which  the 
dead  languages  have  never  entered. 
That  these  studies  have  declined  in  con- 
sideration, and  are  put  upon  the  de- 
fensive, and  fall  back  upon  tradition 
and  authority  for  babking,  is  simply  be- 
cause other  instruments  of  culture  in 
these  modem  times  are  not  only  com- 
peting with  them  but  are  beating  them 
everywhere.  Accompanying  the  de- 
cline of  the  classics,  there  has  arisen 
an  outside  education,  irregular  in  form, 
unguided  by  institutions,  self-inspired 
and  self-shaped,  which  is  full  of  great  re- 
sults. The  past  generation  has  abound- 
ed in  men  who  have  either  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  universities,  after  trying 
them,  or  who  have  never  gone  near 
them,  but  who  have  become  leaders  <^ 
thought  in  all  departments  of  intellect* 
ual  activity.  The  unfortunate  creatures 
who  have  been  enticed  to  coUege,  and 
there  loaded  down  with  a  knajMaok  of 
dead  languages  have  found,  as  was  very 
natural,  that  they  were  overweighted 
in  the  competitive  race  of  practical  life, 
and  left  behind  by  those  whose  acqui- 
sitions are  better  adapted  to  the  new 
requirements  of  the  age.  Charles  Dar- 
win went  to  the  university,  neglected 
the  classics,  and  made  what  he  could 
out  of  it  for  the  promotion  of  his  natu- 
ral history  studies;  and  Herbert  Spen- 
cer refused  to  be  lured  there  at  aU. 
Yet  these  are  the  men  who  are  guiding 
the  mind  of  the  age,  while  for  twenty 
years  we  have  been  afflicted  with  the 
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pi^fol  protestations  of  classical  grada- 
ates  (with  their  incomparahle  ^*  mental 
discipline  *0  ^^^  ^^7  ooald  not  even 
understand  the  epoch-making  books  of 
these  great  thinkers. 

From  this  point  of  yiew,  the  English 
experience  with  classical  studies  is  espe- 
oiallj  rich  in  instraction.  E^ery  public 
infloenoe  in  that  old,  aristocratic,  tradi- 
tion-ridden country  has  fayored  the  as- 
cendency and  the  perpetoity  of  dead 
languages  in  all  grades  of  education. 
Whateyer  benefits  could  be  got  from 
them  haye  been  there  obtained  in 
abounding  measure.  Modem  knowl- 
edge has  been  hindered  and  repressed 
that  the  classics  might  haye  free  course 
and  undisputed  sway;  and  yet,  as  we 
haye  before  obseryed,  the  system  worked 
out  such  miserable'  and  scandalous  re- 
sults that  the  state  was  compelled  to 
look  into  the  subject  and  do  what  it 
oould  to  expose  if  not  to  correct  the 
abuses.  The  Goyemment  reports  on 
the  condition  of  education  in  the  uni- 
yersitids  and  great  public  schools  re- 
yealed  a  state  of  things  which  will  be 
the  wonder  of  all  future  ages.  8ome 
twenty  years  ago,  Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson, 
of  Boston,  printed  ayery  yaluable  pam- 
phlet devoted  to  these  English  educa- 
tional reports.  We  regret  to  say  that 
It  is  now  out  of  print,  for  it  would  be 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion now  going  forward  upon  this 
question.  As  its  contents  will  be  new 
to  many,  we  reprint  some  passages  il- 
lustrating the  extent  to  which,  even  at 
that  time,  the  classical  university  edu- 
cation had  been  practically  superseded 
by  forms  of  culture  more  suited  to  the 
necessities  of  the  times : 

This  vioTT  [that  the  English  xmiversilaeB 
have  lost  the  hold  they  once  had  on  the  edu- 
cated classes]  will  be  corroborated  if  we  oon- 
•idor  how  many  of  the  roost  influential  minds 
of  the  contmy,  in  science,  literature,  art,  and 
politics,  have  either  had  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  universities,  or  are  under  small 
obligation  to  them  for  any  connection  they 
may  have  had.  In  politics,  and  political 
economy,  wo  might  name,  among  othera. 


Bomilly,  Bentham,  Bicardo,  Bright,  Cobden, 
Stuart  MilL  Though  the  government  of  Eng- 
land is  monopolized  by  the  aristocnK^,  the 
political  thought  which  governs  her  govern- 
ors comes  ddly  more  and  more  from  the 
people.  The  list  of  "  uneducated  "  men  of 
science— if  I  may  be  allowed  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  phrase— is  far  longer,  as,  after  what 
has  been  said,  might  reasonably  be  expected, 
than  any  the  imiversities  can  show — ^Davy, 
Wolkston,  Dalton,  Faraday,  Wheatstone,  De 
laBeche,  Murchison,  Hind,  South,  Fitisroy, 
Playfidir,  Carpenter— it  might  be  indeflnitely 
extended;  and  we  shall  And  that  the  most 
eminent  of  her  college -educated  men  of 
science  are  the  foremost  in  denouncing  her 
univerdty  system.  Of  course,  all  her  great 
engineers,  inventors,  and  builders,  are  un- 
educated men— Watt,  Telford,  Smeaton,  Ron- 
nie, Brindley,  the  Brunels,  the  Stephcnsons, 
Sir  Joseph  Faxton — it  is  with  these  names 
that  that  sad  but  glorious  volume,  ^*  The  Pur- 
suit of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties,"  is 
flUod.  Her  great  artists  arc  all  '*  uneducated  " 
men— Flaxman  and  Gibson,  Landseer,  Tur- 
ner, and  Stanfleld,  Kemble  and  Macready, 
and  all  the  rest  And,  when  we  turn  to  liter- 
ature itself;  the  greatest  English  historical 
work  of  this  generation— a  work  on  classio 
history,  too— was  written  by  an  *' unedu- 
cated'* London  banker.  The  greatest,  I 
might  almost  say  the  only,  English  attempt  at 
a  philosophy  of  histoiy,  a  work  which,  with 
all  its  errors  and  paradoxes— and  I  sliall  not 
deny  that  they  are  many  and  great— is  still 
one  which  can  not  bo  matched  by  any  similar 
academic  performance,  was  the  work  of  the 
*^  uneducated ''  son  of  a  London  merchant. 
Her  novelists— Dickens,  Thackeray,  Jerrold, 
Marryat— come  fix>m  all  quarters  save  the 
banks  of  the  Cam  and  the  Isis ;  not  to  men- 
tion so  many  of  that  sex  which  is  excluded 
altogether  fW>m  their  sacred  borders.  Bulwor 
is,  indeed,  a  Cambridge  man,  but  I  think 
Cambridge  will  be  slow  to  put  forward  that 
pretentious  charlatan  as  an  example  of  the 
fruits  of  her  classical  training.  Even  of  her 
poets,  critics,  and  essayists,  what  a  long  list 
are  among  the  wholly  **  uneducated,'*  or  must 
be  classed  among  those  who  derived  no  beno- 
flt  f^om  their  stay  at  a  university,  save  that 
(undoubtedly  great)  one  which  comes  fVom 
mere  residence  at  a  place  of  learning  1  The 
names  at  once  occur  of  Crabbe,  Bogers, 
Lamb,  Moore,  Montgomery,  Hunt,  Qiflford, 
Hazlitt,  Hood.  Who  would  hesitate  to  say 
where  Scott's  real  education  lay?  Who  has 
criticised  the  education  of  Oxford  so  wittily 
as  Sydney  Smith,  or  so  grimly  as  Corlylet 
Woidsworth  and  Coleridge,  in  their  dioii 
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•Uy  at  the  miivenity,  owed  little  or  nothing 
to  the  ttodiee  of  the  place.  Soathey  aays  he 
only  learned  to  twim  there — badly;  Bjron 
waa  mined  there ;  and  the  beautiful  genius 
of  Shelley  found  there,  instead  of  the  help 
and  goidanoe  it  so  maoh  needed,  only  oroel 
and  ignominioQS  abuse.  Keats,  some  of 
whoae  exquisite  poems  breathe  the  rery  spirit 
of  classical  antiquity,  was  a  stable-keeper's 
•on,  and  ncTcr  studied  at  public  school  or 
oniversity.  England's  eminent  surgeons  and 
physicians  are  not  uniyersity  men ;  and  what 
ia  it  that  in  that  country  keeps  theology  so 
tax  behind  all  other  sdences,  but  the  fMxX 
that  the  clergy  are  the  only  profession  who 
are  eampdUd  to  subject  their  minds  to  the 
Ml  '*  dementalizing  "  power  of  Oxford  train- 
ing t  What  power  less  potent  could  produce 
the  bigotry  of  an  English  High -Church 
bishop?  I  am  not  foigetM  of  tiie  eminent 
names  that  may  be  produced  on  the  other 
side;  but,  even  in  regard  to  these,  the  ques- 
tion must  always  be  aaked.  How  fiu*  waa  their 
eminence  due  to  their  education  f  The  real 
relation  in  which  the  English  schools  and 
unirersities  stand  to  her  greatest  minds,  even 
in  the  past,  and  the  share  which  university 
teaching  really  had  in  training  them,  is  a 
problem  that  still  needs  elucidation.  "  We 
are  not  sure,"  says  the  present  Lord  Brough- 
am, writing  in  1826,  "  whether  the  result  of 
the  investigation  would  be  so  favorable  as 
b  commonly  supposed  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. And  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  many 
persons,  who,  since  they  have  risen  to  emi- 
nence, are  perpetually  dted  as  proofii  of  the 
beneficial  tendency  of  English  education, 
were  at  college  never  mentioned  but  as  idle, 
ftivolous  men,  fond  of  desultory  reading,  and 
negligent  of  the  studies  of  the  place.  It 
would  be  indelicate  to  name  the  living ;  but 
we  may  venture  to  speak  more  particularly 
of  the  dead.  It  is  truly  curious  to  observe 
the  use  that  is  made,  in  such  discussions,  of 
names  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  glorious, 
but  in  which  the  colleges  have  no  reason  to 
glory— that  of  Bacon,  who  reprobated  their 
fundamental  constitution ;  of  Dryden,  who 
abjured  his  Alma  Mater,  and  regretted  that 
he  had  passed  his  youth  under  her  care ;  of 
Locke,  who  was  censured  and  expelled ;  of 
Milton,  whose  person  was  outraged  at  one 
university,  and  whose  works  were  committed 
to  the  flames  at  the  other. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  argued  that  many  of 
the  "  uneducated  "  men  whom  I  have  been 
enumerating  would  have  been  the  better  for 
a  university  training.  For  a  tru$  university 
training,  no  doubt  they  would— one  that 
would  have  developed  aU  their  powers  har- 


moniously, while  it  gave  fioll  play  to  tfieir 
special  genina.  With  the  advocates  of  sadb 
a  training,  I  have  here  no  controveray ;  I 
will  even  grant  that  many  of  these  wxitera, 
in  si^te  of  tibeir  genius,  betray  the  ftnte 
^whidi  are  wont  to  mark  the  edf-edncated 
man.  But  would  it  have  been  better  fin-  Mr. 
Buckle  himself  if,  by  a  long  course  of  non- 
sense-verses,  the  attempt  had  been  made  to 
flatter  and  poliah  him  down  to  the  r^gnhtioii 
stsndard  of  Oxford  mediocrity  t  Mr.  Bndk 
at  least  stimulates  us  to  think ;  can  as  tbuoA 
be  said  of  Oxford  Inahops  t  There  is  a  psa- 
sage  in  a  recentiy  published  book  of  travels 
in  Bussia,  by  Professor  Piam  Smytli,  the 
Astronomer-Boyal  for  Scotland,  which  bean 
on  this  question  and  recorda  a  somewhat  sur^ 
prising  conclusion.  Describing  a  conversa- 
tion he  had  with  that  fflninent  astronomer, 
Struve,  as  to  the  results  of  their  experienos 
in  universi^  teaching,  both  agreed  that  on 
many  points  further  inquiry  was  greatly 
needed ;  but  Professor  Struve  said  that  **  this 
conclusion  had  been  drawn  independentiy 
by  so  many  differentiy  drcumstanced  man 
in  the  Bussian  and  German-Baltic  provinoea, 
from  the  general  impressions  which  their 
recollections  gave  them,  that  there  could  be 
littie  doubt  of  its  contuning  much  truth- 
truth,  too,  of  a  startling  character:  th«  JIrd 
hoy»  at  school  diaappsar  at  the  eolUg€9^  amd 
thoM  who  are^rtt  in  the  oclUget  diaappaear  im 
ths  worldJ*^  I  am  not  sure  that  a  dmHar 
conclusion  would  not  follow  ftom  a  similar 
investigation  into  our  own,  as  well  aa  into 
English  and  German  academical  history,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  found  that  the  men  most 
useful  and  successful  in  after-life  were  not 
those  who  had  placed  themselves  most  fully 
under  the  influence  of  college  training,  or 
been  stimulated  to  exertion  by  mere  hope  of 
college  rewards,  but  those  who  had  been  mos^ 
successflil  in  eaeaping  its  narrowing  influences, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  also  es- 
caped the  still  greater  dangers  of  idleness  and 
dissipation  in  the  formative  period  of  their 
history— men  who  had  cast  fh>m  them  the 
trammels  of  pedantry,  and  with  independent 
energy  marked  out  their  own  career. 


Wb  publish  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  some  of  the  political  tend- 
encies of  the  times,  by  Herbert  Spen- 
cer. The  present  paper,  thoagl)  treat- 
ing of  affairs  in  England,  and  there- 
fore full  of  English  illnstrations,  will  be 
found  to  have  a  bearing  upoo  urgent 
questions  in  this  country,  and  to  in- 
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Tolve,  indeed,  some  of  the  most  radical 
problems  of  popular  goyemment.  We 
have  been  told  that  the  price  of  liberty 
is  eternal  vigilance,  and  the  truth  is 
far  more  pregnant  than  is  generallj 
supposed.  But  we  require  to  learn  a 
still  more  elementary  lesson,  that  is, 
what  liberty  is.  Our  common  notion 
of  slavery  has  come  to  be  negroes  sold 
at  auction,  and  our  notion  of  liberty  has 
come  to  be  the  privilege  of  locomotion 
and  of  voting.  A  people  with  such  no- 
tions of  the  subject  will  hardly  be  very 
vigilant  in  paying  the  price  of  liberty 
by  strenuously  resisting  all  encroach- 
ments upon  individual  rights.  There- 
fore, every  discussion  which  makes  the 
subject  clearer,  and  caUs  attention  to 
considerations  which  are  apt  to  be  gen- 
erally overlooked  and  forgotten,  is  im- 
portant ;  and  nowhere  is  it  more  impor- 
tant to  guard  against  the  indifference  of 
citizens  and  the  fallacies  by  which  they 
are  misled  on  the  subject  of  liberty 
than  where  government  is  popularly 
administered.  Mr.  Spencer's  future  pa- 
pers will  probably  bear  much  more  di- 
rectly upon  American  political  prob- 
lems than  the  present. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

World -Lm;  or,  Gomparativi  Giologt. 
By  Alexander  Winchell,  LL.  D.,  Pro- 
fosBor  of  Geology  and  Paleontology  in 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Chicago : 
&  0.  Griggs  &  Go.  Pp.  642.  Pnoe, 
$2.50. 

Ih  this  compact  but  comprehensive  book 
Professor  Wmchell  has  made  a  oontribation 
to  sdenoe  that  was  greatly  needed,  and  he 
has  performed  his  task  in  a  manner  that 
well  comports  with  the  grandeur  of  the  sub- 
ject. A  carefully  prepared  book,  represent- 
ing the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  **  the 
processes  of  worid-formation,  world-growth, 
and  world-decadence,"  has  been  urgently 
needed  for  some  years.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
mneh  shallow  skepticism  in  many  minds  re- 
garding the  validity  of  inquiries  hi  this  field, 
whioh  has  been  relegated  to  the  sphere  of 
scientific  romance  and  f andful  speculation. 
But  sober  and  well-instructed  minds  have 
VOL.  zxiv. — 86 


not  shared  in  this  feeling.  Our  knowledge 
concerning  the  genesis  of  worlds  is,  of 
course,  yet  very  incomplete,  and  there  is 
necessarily  much  of  that  divergence  of  opin- 
ion in  relation  to  it  which  always  belongs  to 
the  stage  of  active  advancing  inquiry.  But 
there  is  already  a  great  bodyof  assured  and 
formulated  knowledge  bearing  upon  the 
problem  of  the  genesis  of  worlds  which  is 
not  to  be  gainsaid,  and  there  has  been  the 
steadily  increasing  necessity  that  this  knowl- 
edge should  be  collated,  and  organized  into 
definite  scientific  form.  But  a  somewhat 
special  preparation  was  required  to  do  any- 
thing like  tolerable  justice  to  this  work. 
The  factors  of  the  discussion  are  of  the 
largest  import  Celestial  mechanics  has 
long  been  the  fundamental  element  of  the 
research,  and  within  recent  years  celestial 
diemistry  has  come  forward  as  of  equal  im- 
portance. Nebular  cosmogony  and  nebular 
evolution  are  now  established  conceptions 
of  sdenoe,  and,  In  working  them  out,  the 
sciences  of  geology  and  astronomy  are  of 
equal  significance  and  application.  Profess- 
or Winchell  refers  to  his  task  as  an  attempt 
at  "laying  the  foundations  of  a  science 
which,  from  one  point  of  view,  may  be 
styled  the  geology  of  the  stars,  and,  from 
another,  the  astronomy  of  the  earth.  It  Is 
the  sdenoe  of  comparative  geology.  It  Is 
astrogeology.*'  In  regard  to  the  present 
position  of  the  nebular  view,  the  author  re- 
marks :  **  Nor  can  It  be  correctly  said  that 
the  general  theoiy  remains  still  In  the  status 
of  an  hypothesis.  In  certain  points  of  de- 
tail opinion  may  still  remain  divided ;  but, 
when  an  hypothesis  has  stood  the  scrutiny  of 
three  generations,  and  has  become  all  but 
unanimously  accepted,  by  those  prepared  to 
form  original  opinions,  as  the  real  expres- 
sion of  a  method  in  nature,  surely,  then,  the 
time  has  passed  when  any  person  can  ad- 
vantageously Illustrate  his  learning  and  sa- 
gadty  by  continuing  to  reproadi  the  con- 
ception as  'a  noere  hypothesis.*  If  any 
'mere  hypothesis'  ever  strengthened  into 
the  condition  of  a  sdentifio  doctrine,  as- 
suredly we  find  in  the  sdentifio  worid  to- 
day the  general  features  of  a  sound  nebular 
doctrine.*' 

Professor  WInchell's  geological  studies, 
long  carried  on  In  connection  with  the  cos- 
mical  problems  whldi  th^  Involve,  have  well 
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prepared  him  for  the  brotd  mvestigation  | 
fdiidi  has  led  to  the  writing  of  the  present  | 
Toinrne ;  bat  the  problems  of  the  nebular 
hypothesis  have  long  occnpied  a  large 
amoont  of  attention  with  him,  and  been 
made  a  subject  of  his  college  lectures,  so 
that  he  has  made  it  a  point  to  master  the 
rarious  special  questions  that  hare  recently 
come  forward  in  connection  with  tliis  sub- 
ject We  know  of  no  other  work  in  which 
Um  reader  can  find  a  full,  connected,  and 
systematic  presentation  of  the  results  of 
coemical  research  that  will  compare  with 
this,  and  we  are  especially  glad  to  see  that 
the  publishers  have  put  it  ^t  a  reasonable 
and  popular  price. 

No  sufficient  account  of  the  contents  of 
the  book  can  be  offered  in  the  space  at  our 
command,  but  we  giye  an  imperfect  outline 
of  the  main  features  of  the  exposition. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts,  of 
which  Part  I,  entitled  "  World^tuff,"  treats 
of  the  process  by  which  the  constituent 
particles  of  worlds  become  aggregated  into 
spheroidal  masses.  The  meteoric  matter 
which  is  constantly  falling  upon  the  earth 
in  masses  varying  from  dust-particles  to 
meteorites  of  several  tons  weight,  the  zo- 
diacal light,  which  polariscopic  study  shows 
to  be  reflected  sunlight,  comets,  which  are 
now  known  to  be  simply  conglomerations  of 
coemical  dust,  the  rings  of  Saturn,  and  the 
irresolvable  nebulae,  sJl  go  to  show  that  a 
vast  amount  of  matter  such  as  our  earth  is 
made  of,  must  exist  diffused  in  space.  '*A11 
the  moving  bodies  of  our  system  must  be 
continually  pelted  by  these  cosmical  atoms, 
and  the  aggregate  result  of  these  collisions 
must,  in  thousands  or  millions  of  years, 
affect  their  motions.  Supposing  the  mo- 
tions of  the  cosmical  atoms  to  have  no  pre- 
vailing direction,  it  is  evident  that  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planets,  satellites,  and  comets 
of  our  system  would  cause  them  to  meet 
more  of  these  atoms  than  the  total  number 
which  would  overtake  them.  The  result 
would,  therefore,  be  a  resistance  to  the 
movement  of  these  bodies,  and  the  effect  of 
this  would  be  an  acceleration  of  their  mo- 
tions and  a  shortening  of  their  periods.  I 
venture  the  opinion  that  this  cause  is  a 
more  effident  resistance  than  the  supposed 
ethereal  medium.^  These  material  particles 
are  drawn  by  mutual  attraction  into  groups, 


and  any  central  attractive  force,  as  of  m  Ban 
or  planet,  would  dso  cause  them  to  aggre> 
gate,  by  deflecting  their  modons  into  eon- 
verging  lines.    But,  in  the  presenoe  of  two 
or  more  attractive  centers,  as  in  the  present 
constitudon  of  tiie  cosmos,  it  is  impoesihle 
that  any  mass  shall  fall  directly  upon  its 
center  of   attraction;    hence    eveiy  body 
would  tend  to  circulate  about  every  other 
body.    But  the  resulting  movements  would 
be  so  infinitely  complex  as  to  precipitate 
countless  collisions  of  partides  and  masses. 
Eadi  group  or  swarm  whidi  gradually  fonns 
will  have  a  progressive  motion  along  a  path 
having  the  essential  diaracter  of  an  orbit 
around  some  dominant  center  of  attractieo. 
If  any  condition  of  interplanetary  matter 
exists  in  space,  its  resistance  would  cause 
the  smaller  particles  to  fall  behind,  and  the 
whole  swarm  to  assume  an  elongated  fan- 
shape.    The  attractions  that  control  these 
motions  would  be  feeble;   sometimes  the 
controlling  one  would  be  only  that  of  an- 
other cosmical  swarm.  Most  of  these  swaims 
of  cosmical  dust  would  simply  float  poised 
in  space,  growmg  by  accession  of  particles, 
and  occasionally  coalescing  with  other  douds, 
until  an  aggregation  is  formed  laige  enough 
to  be  called  a  nebula.    From  these  Tarioos 
attractions  and  collisions  the  nebula  would 
have  acquired  a  rotary  motion.    It  would 
assume  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  and, 
as  the  doud-like  mass  cooled,  the  conse- 
quent contraction  would  increase  the  speed 
of  rotation,  until  an  equatorial  ringlet  of 
particles  gained  a  centrifugal  tendency  equal 
to  the   centripetal     Further   contractkm 
would  cause  the  main  body  of  the  spheroid 
to  shrink  away  from  this  ring,  which  would 
then  rotate  independently.    We  might  sup- 
pose that  successive  slender  ringlets  wouM 
become  detached  until  the  whole  mass  was 
converted  into  an  essentially  continuous  disk, 
for  the  attraction  of  the  ring  first  separated 
would  be  added  to  the  centrifugal  force  of 
the  drdet  of  partides  nearest  it,  and  so  on. 
But  every  successive  addition  to  the  annular 
mass  increases  its  distance  from  the  next 
ringlet  of  particles,  and  upon  this  its  influ- 
ence, though  increasing  with  the  growth  of 
the  ring,  diminishes  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  increases.    As  a  result,  '*  an  annu- 
lar mass  of  relatively  considerable  amouot 
would  separate,  and  a  secular  interval  would 
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intcFTene  before  the  Beparation  of  another 
annular  mass.**  None  of  these  rings  oonld 
long  remain  of  uniform  thickness.  Each 
would  attenuate  in  some  part,  and  finally 
rupture,  resolving  itself  into  a  mass  that 
would  possess  a  rotary  motion,  the  direction 
of  which  would  be  determined  by  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Tclooities  of  the  outer  and  inner 
zones  of  the  ring. 

Part  II,  "  Planetology,"  occupies  about 
half  the  rolume.  In  the  first  chapter  of  it, 
certain  observed  phenomena  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem are  enumerated  which  accord  with  the 
requirements  of  the  nebular  theory,  and  ob- 
jections to  the  theory  are  answered.  For 
the  retrograde  motions  of  the  satellites  of 
Uranus  and  Neptune  our  author  adyanoes 
several  explanations :  1.  It  is  entirely  con- 
ceivable that  both  the  Uranian  and  Neptu- 
nian systems  should  have  suffered  a  tilting 
through  more  than  a  right  angle  by  the  in- 
fluence of  some  powerfully  attracting  body 
passing  in  the  neighborhood.  2.  The  coa- 
lescenoe  of  two  or  more  spheroids  may  have 
tilted  the  axis  of  the  resultant  planet,  and 
its  whole  system  of  satellites  would  be  cor- 
respondingly tilted.  8.  Certain  relations 
of  density,  distance  from  the  center  of  the 
nebulous  mass,  breadth  of  ring,  and  ve- 
locity might  cause  retrograde  motion  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  evolution  of  a  nebula 
of  a  certain  magnitude.  The  next  chapter 
describes  the  passage  of  a  gaseous  planet 
to  the  molten  phase,  the  solidification  of  its 
core  from  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
portions,  the  incrustation  of  its  surface,  and 
the  transformations  of  this  crust.  A  hirge 
influence  on  planetary  history  is  ascribed  to 
tidal  action,  a  tide  being  defined  as  "the 
prolateness  of  a  body  resulting  from  the 
attraction  of  another  body.''  Coming  to 
some  special  considerations  of  the  planetary 
bodies  in  the  solar  system.  Professor  Win- 
chell  mentions  three  independent  conceiva- 
ble causes  for  the  molten  condition  in  which 
a  part  of  the  earth's  substance  evidently  is : 
^  There  may  be  a  xone  too  deep  for  solidifi- 
eation  by  cooling,  and  too  shallow  for  solidi- 
fication by  pressure.  ...  In  the  next  place, 
we  may  suppose  that  at  all  depths  beneath 
the  surface  the  pressure  is  such  that  the 
fusing-pofait  is  higher  than  the  aetual  tem- 
perature, so  that  a  state  of  solidity  exists. 
.  .  .  We  may  conceive  that  heat  and  fu- 


sion result  from  some  mechanical  crushing 
pressure."  In  regard  to  this  last  theory  he 
says,  further :  *'  But  a  cause  of  crushing  press- 
ure which  seems  to  me  more  adequate  than 
secular  cooling  is  suggested  by  Sir  William 
Thomscm's  and  Ardideacon  Pratt's,  and, 
we  may  add,  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin's,  dem- 
onstrations of  tidal  effects  in  a  globe  as 
rigid  as  steel  or  glass.  May  not  the  tidal 
deformations  of  the  earth's  crust  be  the 
source  of  the  internal  heat  which  manifests 
itself  in  fluidity?  The  whole  value  of  the 
lunar  tidal  oscillation  in  a  yielding  globe 
should  be  about  fifty-eight  inches.  In  a 
globe  as  rigid  as  glass  it  should,  therefore, 
be  about  84*8  inches,  and,  in  one  as  rigid  as 
steel,  19-88  inches.  The  whole  tidal  oscil- 
lation under  the  joint  maximum  influence 
of  the  sun  and  moon  in  a  perfectly  yielding 
globe  would  be  about  81*2  inches.  The 
amount  in  a  globe  of  glass  would,  therefore, 
'  be,  when  at  a  maximum,  48*72  inches,  and, 
I  in  a  globe  of  steel,  27*06  inches.  Should 
the  terrestrial  globe  yield  to  the  extent  of 
any  one  of  these  amounts,  the  crushing 
effect  experienced  by  the  superior  zones 
of  the  crust  would  not  be  uniformly  distrib- 
uted, since  variations  in  structure  and  hard- 
ness and  surface  configuration  would  pre- 
serve certain  portions  from  any  change,  and 
the  whole  amount  of  the  interstitial  dis- 
placements would  be  accumulated  in  the  re- 
nudning  portions.  It  does  not  seem  at  all 
improbable  that  the  transformation  of  such 
enormous  mechanical  force  into  heat  should 
suffice  to  bring  to  a  state  of  fusion  rolumes 
considerable  enough  to  answer  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  thermal  manifestations 
of  modem  times,  as  well  as  the  terrestrial 
movements  of  modem  earthquakes."  From 
an  examination  of  the  planetology  of  the 
moon  he  concludes  that "  lunar  history  must 
have  presented  characteristics  widely  di- 
vergent from  those  of  terrestrial  history; 
and  in  this  divergence  the  tenuity  of  the 
moon's  atmosphere  has  performed  a  part 
quite  comparable  with  the  energetic  work  of 
the  tides.  .  .  . 

<*  The  question  of  the  habitability  of  other 
worlds  has  generally  been  discussed  from 
the  assumption  that  all  other  corporeal  be- 
ings must  be  clothed  in  flesh  and  bones 
similar  to  those  of  terrestrial  animals,  and 
must  be  adapted  to  a  similar  physical  envi* 
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louiaeat  Brt  it  fa  nwnifcMiCn  amflmc«t*i 
eoDiidenUkm,  thst  eorpormlitj  msy  eziit 
tnkter reiy diTeigent  ocidhioiii.  Ititnoiat 
all  improbAUe  that  inbrtOTirf  of  a  nfoe- 
toiy  nature  mi^  be  to  ndjcedwidi  other 
subfUiieee,  known  or  anknawB  to  ae^  aa  to 
be  capable  of  enduring  rastlj  greater  Ticit- 
iitiidee  of  heat  and  cold  than  ie  poitfUe 
with  terreetrial  ofgtnitma.  .  .  •  There  may 
be  intelligences  eorporetHaed  after  loine 
CQoeept  not  inrolTing  the  proeeieee  of  ingee- 
tion,  aaeimilation,  and  repfoduetion.  Such 
bodies  would  not  require  daily  food  and 
warmth.  They  mi^^t  be  lost  in  the  abyases 
of  the  ocean,  or  laid  up  on  a  stormy  diif 
through  the  tempests  of  an  Arctic  winter,  or 
plunged  in  a  volcano  for  a  hundred  years, 
and  yet  retain  conseiousDeas  and  thought 
It  is  conoeiyable.  Why  might  not  psychic 
natures  be  enshrined  in  indestructible  flint 
and  platinum?  These  substances  are  no 
further  from  the  nature  of  intelligence  than 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  lime." 

''General  Cosmogony"  is  the  title  of 
Part  ni,  whidi  consists  of  a  short  chapter 
on  the  condition  of  the  fixed  stars  and  neb- 
uUd,  with  some  general  considerations  on  the 
whole  system.  "•  ETohxtion  of  Cosmogonic 
Doctrine  "  occupies  the  rest  of  the  Tolume. 
In  these  concluding  diapters  the  growth  of 
man's  view  of  the  uniTerse  is  traced  from 
the  partial  conceptions  of  tho  Cheek  phi- 
losophers to  the  comprehensiye  system  of 
modem  astronomers.  The  theories  of  Kep- 
ler, Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Swedenborg,  and 
Thomas  Wright,  are  described  briefly,  and 
that  of  Kant  is  given  with  some  detail. 
Then  follow  tho  views  of  Lambert,  Sir  Will- 
iam  Hersohel,  and  Laplace,  and  a  brief 
**  Systematic  IMsum6  of  Opinions." 

Mah  a  Criatiti  First  Cause:  Two  Dis- 
courses delivered  at  Concord,  Mass., 
July,  1882.  By  Rowland  G.  Hazard, 
LL.  D.  Boston:  Hou^^ton,  Mifflin  k 
Co.    Pp.  112. 

Ih  thfai  instructive  little  volume  we  have 
a  compact  and  very  lucid  restatement  of  the 
leading  philosophical  views  of  ite  veteran 
author,  which  were  several  years  ago  de- 
veloped in  an  extended  form  in  his  more 
elaborate  works.  Mr.  Hazard  is  well  known 
as  a  man  of  original  and  versatile  thought, 
and  has  dealt  with  a  considerable  variety  of 


hewffl 
ably  be  best  knows  m  tbe  tataat  bj 


titled  ""On  the  Freedom  of  Ifat  Mind  in 
Willing."  The  origjni  of  tUi  wotk  ia,  en 
variooa  accounts,  so  inlfiwiiag  and  i 
cant,  that  it  should  not  be  fofgotten. 

The  cddirated  Dr.  WilBaB  EDeiy  < 
tting,  whose  reputation  is  worid-wide  aa  a 
gifted  preadier,  a  discriminating  phSas- 
thropist,  and  aa  the  father  of  American 
liberal  theology,  is  understood  te  have  been 
in  a  somewhat  unsettled  state  of  mind  upon 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  k^c  of  the 
old  free-will  controversy.  He  is  said  to 
have  ''confessed  to  an  incapacity  to  foon 
any  satisfartofy  pMlosophical  theoty  and 
defense  of  that  moral  freedom  in  whidi  he 
devoutly  and  earnestly  bdieved."  Dissatia- 
fled  with  all  that  had  been  written  upon  the 
problem,  and  confessedly  unaUe  hhnartf  to 
cope  with  ite  difficulties,  and  at  the  same 
I  time  holding  inflexibly  by  the  doctrine  of 
mental  liberty  in  volition,  he  was  very  natu- 
rally solicitous  to  see  the  question  bandied 
by  some  powerful  intdlect,  qualified  for  the 
research,  and  who  could  put  tiie  proo&  of 
man's  moral  liberty  on  a  firmer  basis  than 
they  had  hitherto  occupied.  But  who  was 
to  be  found  competent  to  enter  upon  this 
formidable  task?  Learned  scholars  were 
suffidenUy  abundant  The  colleges  turned 
out  their  annual  multitude  of  men  who  had 
been  long  steeped  in  reomidite  stuifies; 
whose  intellects  had  been  disciplined  and 
sharpened  by  those  marveloua  instrumen- 
talities destined  from  the  f oundationB  of 
the  world  ''for  the  perpetual  training  ol 
the  minds  of  the  later  generations,**  the 
dead  languages,  but  Dr.  Channing  did  not 
find  his  man  in  this  dass.  In  his  cdebiated 
essay  on  "  Self -Culture,'*  there  oocurs  the 
following  passage:  "I  have  known  a  man 
of  vigorous  intellect  who  had  enjoyed  few 
advantages  of  early  education,  whose  mind 
was  almost  engrossed  by  the  details  of  an 
extensive  business,  who  composed  a  bo<^ 
of  much  originality  of  thought  in  steam- 
boats, on  horseback,  while  visiting  distant 
customers." 

The  book  here  referred  to  was  entitied 
"Language:  an  Essay,"  and  was  written 
forty-seven  years  ago  by  Mr.  Haard.    Dr. 
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Chftnning  waa  10  impressed  by  the  work, 
that  be  sought  the  author  out,  made  his 
aoqu^tanoe,  and  found  that,  notwithstand* 
ing  his  ^few  adTantages  of  early  educa- 
tion,^* be  gave  better  promise  of  ability  to 
grapple  with  a  profound  metaphysical  prob- 
lem, and  make  more  progress  in  its  analy- 
sis, than  any  of  the  regulation  scholars  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted.  An  authoritative 
critic  speaks  as  follows  of  Mr.  Hasard*s 
first  work,  the  essay  on  language : 

Tb«  etsty  WM  not  more  worthy  of  ttt«ntloD 
finom  the  dreomttancM  nndar  which  it  wm  written 
than  from  the  lotereet  and  freehnesa,  if  not  the  ab- 
iolate  orifinaUty,  of  aome  of  ita  thinking.  The  tone 
of  the  first  essay  la  that  of  a  refined  and  elerated 
tdeaUam  in  its  imdertylng  phfloeophy  and  in  the 
moral  eaneatneaa  of  ita  pra^kal  aptrit.  The  eaaay 
waa  highly  eateemed  in  thoae  daya  of  tranaeendeot- 
al  aspiration,  and  ezdted  a  rery  foneral  eorloaitj 
among  the  eager  seekers  after  new  tmths  and  new 
propheta.  Unlike  many  of  the  efltaaiona  of  tlie 
tan^  and  ontaogfat  aeera  of  thoae  eflbrresolng 
years,  this  essay  wsa  in  every  Une  elear,  analytie, 
and  acrerely  rcaaoned.  It  waa,  howerer,  aa  oluu*- 
acteriatically  IdeaUstio  in  iU  philosophical  apMt  aa 
it  waa  imaginstJTe  in  ita  poettoal  and  ethical  per- 
traltnrea.  The  ess«y  pnt  Dr.  Channing  opon  the 
quest  to  dlaooTer  Ita  author,  and  thia  diaooTery  led 
to  a  fliendly  intimacy  between  the  two  tin  the 
death  of  the  {diikMophio  dirine,  which  waa  oom- 
memorated  by  an  afl^ctioiiate  yet  disoriminaring 
essay  flram  his  phUosophlopro<l^  and  flriend. 

Tidding  to  the  earnest  injunction  of  Dr. 
Channing,  Mr.  Hazard  early  In  life  took  up 
the  question  of  free-will,  and  published  the 
results  of  his  studies  in  two  soUd  Tolumes, 
«"  Freedom  of  the  Mind  in  WilUng,  etc" 
(1864) ;  and  two  letters  on  **  Causation,"  and 
«*  Freedom  in  WilUng,**  addressed  to  John 
Stuart  Mill  (1869).  Those  fdio  desire  to 
become  famiHar  with  Mr.  Hazard's  reason- 
ing in  its  full  elaboration  must  consult 
these  works ;  in  the  yoluma  before  us  the 
results  are  necessarily  much  epitomized. 

Into  the  merits  of  the  great  question  of 
free-will  we  can  not,  of  course,  here  enter. 
It  is  alleged  that  modem  science,  by  its  vast 
extension  of  the  idea  of  natural  law,  has 
strengthened  the  conceptions  of  necessity 
and  fatalism  at  the  expense  of  moral  free- 
dom. But  determinism  nerer  had  a  more 
powerful  diampion  than  Jonathan  Edwards, 
and  bo  certainly  did  not  draw  his  inspira- 
tioa  from  modem  science.  Mr.  Hazard 
takes  broad  issue  with  Edwards.  Professor 
Huxley,  a  leading  **  automatist,*'  and  rep- 
resenting the  latest  science,  admits   that 


^volition  counts  for  something'* — but  the 
philosophical  question  is,  For  how  mudif 
Nobody  claims  that  the  will  is  unlimited. 
The  Utle  of  Mr.  Hazard's  book,  ''Man  a 
Creative  First  Cause,"  seems  rather  start- 
ling at  first,  but  it  is  because  of  our  theo- 
logical connotations  of  the  term  ^  creative." 
His  obvious  implication  is  of  the  mind  will- 
ing and  working  in  its  own  sphere,  where 
we  property  speak  of  crtatim  genius  and 
originaHng  capacity.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hazard 
explicitly  says:  ''Exterior  to  itself,  it  (the 
human  mind)  may  not  have  the  power  to 
execute  what  it  wills;  it  may  be  frustrated 
by  other  external  f orees,  since  In  the  szfer- 
nal  the  ideal  incipient  creation  may  not  be 
consummated  by  finite  effort  But,  as  in 
our  moral  nahtre  the  willing,  the  persever- 
ing effort,  is  itself  the  consummation,  there 
can  be  no  such  failure;  and  the  mind  in  it 
is  therefore  not  only  a  creative  but  a  su- 
preme creative  first  cause. 

Mr.  Hazard's  book  is  tersely  and  Tigor- 
ously  written,  and  takes  a  somewhat  wide 
range  both  of  philosophical  and  practical 
suggestion.  The  author  has  a  sturdy  faith 
in  the  value  of  metaphysical  studies  for 
practical  utility  as  a  mental  training,  and 
also  in  their  disciplinary  power  for  the  for- 
mation of  human  character.  This  view  is 
incidentally  presented,  and  we  only  regret 
that  he  has  not  more  fully  and  formally 
developed  it.  Such  a  discussion  would  be 
valuable  to  education,  and  we  are  not  with- 
out hope  that  Mr.  Hazard  may  yet  find  It 
practicable  to  give  fuller  expression  to  his 
views  and  reasonings  upon  the  subject. 

INTEBNATIONAL  SCTEFTIFIC  BEBTB8. 
VOL.  XLVI. 

The  Oroans  op  Sfboh,  akd  thur  Afplt- 

OATION  XH  THK  FoRMATfOlT  OF  AbTIOULATB 

Sounds.  By  G.  H.  von  Mbtxr,  Profess- 
or in  the  University  of  Zilricb.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Pp.  849. 
Price,  $1.76. 

Thiri  has  long  been  wanted  a  first-class 
work  on  this  faiteresting  subject,  treated 
with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  ordi- 
nary intelUgent  readers.  It  has,  of  course, 
been  familiar  in  a  certain  way  to  the  ana- 
tomists who  have  dissected  the  Tocal  stmo- 
tures  with  reference  to  pathology  and  sur- 
gery, and  given  the  representations  of  the 
parts  in  their  text-books.     But  the  corn- 
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bination  of  physiology  with  anatomy,  and 
the  stady  of  function  in  connection  with 
Btmctore,  and  especially  the  later  progress 
in  acoustical  science,  hare  giren  a  new  in- 
terest to  the  Tocal  apparatus  quite  beyond 
that  of  the  bare  anatomist.  The  subject 
of  the  Tocal  organs,  considered  in  relation 
to  their  marvelous  capacities,  or  the  most 
wonderful  results  obtained  from  the  sim- 
plest means,  is  one  of  quite  extraordinary 
interest  We  hear  much  of  the  subtilties, 
refinements,  and  complexities  of  vocal  lan- 
guage, with  its  hundreds  of  forms  among 
different  peoples,  its  millions  of  words,  its 
capacity  of  expressing  numberless  shades 
of  feeling,  and  conveying  the  highest  spir- 
itual influence.  But,  besides  the  common 
uses  of  speech  in  conversation,  reading,  and 
oratory,  we  are  all  familiar  with  vocal  mu- 
sic as  an  art,  inexhaustible  in  its  variety  of 
styles,  and  the  ranges  of  its  development 
But  what  is  the  foundation  of  all  this? 
Nothing  but  mechanism,  bellows,  and  me- 
chanical arrangements  for  acting  upon  cur- 
rents of  air  for  the  production  and  control 
of  sound.  This  side  of  the  subject,  being 
merely  mechanical  and  material,  has  had  but 
little  interest  for  those  who  care  only  about 
the  effects.  When  people  lose  their  voices, 
they  are  reminded  that  there  is  a  mechanism 
involved,  and  consult  the  doctor  to  find  out 
what  ails  their  vocal  organs ;  but  there  has 
been  so  little  other  concern  about  them, 
that  any  thorough-going  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  their  wonderful  capacities  and  work- 
ing has  been  long  neglected. 

Dr.  Heyer^s  work  is  a  contribution  to  the 
physiological  science  of  the  vocal  organs 
from  this  point  of  view.  It  is  an  original 
treatise,  with  strong  philological  bearings, 
and  contains  various  new  interpretations, 
the  result  of  the  author's  special  and  ex- 
tensive researches.  The  object  and  plan 
of  the  work  can  not  be  better  presented 
than  in  the  language  of  the  author  in  his 
preface: 

The  more  we  become  convinced  thAt  ft  trae 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  tnuisfonnft- 
tlon  of  the  element*  of  speech.  In  the  formmtion  of 
dlftlects  or  derivative  kngoages,  ean  only  be  ob- 
tained from  ft  study  of  the  physiological  laws  of  the 
Ibrmatlon  of  articalate  sounds,  the  more  necessary 
does  it  become  for  the  philologist  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  structure  and  ftmctions  of  the 
organs  of  speech.  The  ordinary  anatomical  hand- 
books axe  little  adapted  to  this  pnipose,  for  much 


is  there  diaeoBBed  at  leofth  whtdi  is  of  DO  «§•  to  fke 
philologUt;  whil^  on  the  other  band,  points  wblch 
to  him  are  of  oonsidenble  importance  are  only 
briefly  aDuded  to.  In  physiological  hand-books,  also^ 
only  a  short  qiaoe  is  In  most  cases  devoted  to  this 
snl^eet 

It  is,  therefore,  my  ot^ect,  In  the  presoit  work, 
to  discuss,  with  special  reforeoce  to  this  require- 
ment of  the  philoiogist,  the  stnicture  and  Axnctioas 
of  the  organs  of  speech. 

In  explaining  the  origin  of  aitlculate  sonnda,  I 
have  so  &r  departed  from  the  usual  method  thai  I 
have  not  attempted  to  arrange  physiologically  the 
entire  series  of  sounds  employed  in  the  most  disc- 
ing languages ;  but  rather,  startiiig  from  the  straet- 
ure  Oi  the  orgam  of  speedi,  to  give  a  aketch  of  aU 
possible  articnlate  sounds.  I  beUeve  I  have  thus 
oonstmoted  a  system  in  which  all  known  artkolate 
sounds,  and  all  those  with  which  we  may  hereafter 
become  acquainted,  wiO  find  a  place.  Such  a  sketch 
could  not,  of  course,  be  given  without  reftreoea  to 
existing  languages.  The  olijeot  has  not  been,  how- 
ever, to  enter  into  the  field  of  discussSoo  upon  the 
various  modifications  of  sounds,  but  merely  to  being 
forward  a  sufficient  number  of  examptee  In  eoe- 
firmation  of  the  laws  explained,  for  wUdi  purpose 
the  more  nearly  related  European  kngoages  are 
sufkient 


OcsAN  Grovb  CiMF-MiErDCO  AssociAnov. 
Fourteenth  Annual  Report.  Ocean  Grove, 
N.  J.  Published  by  order  of  the  Asso- 
ciation.   Pp.  75. 

The  friends  of  the  Association  were  dis- 
turbed much  more  than  they  had  reason  to 
be  last  year  by  some  dozen  lines  conoeming 
unhealthy  conditions  that  had  been  noticed 
at  Ocean  Grove,  which  we  published  in  the 
course  of  an  article  of  considerable  laogth, 
dealing  with  the  sanitary  condition  of  seaside 
resorts  generally.  Without  further  noticing 
the  unkind  words — the  more  unkind  because 
they  are  undeserved — ^which  the  president 
of  the  Association  still  applies  to  ns,  we  call 
attention  to  the  confessions  contained  in  the 
present  report  that  there  were  things  at  the 
Grove  that  needed  remedying,  and  to  the 
gratifying  fact  that  the  Association  has  i^ 
plied  the  remedies.  Owing  to  what  the  re- 
port calls  continuous  and  studied  misrep- 
resentations, a  prejudice  existed,  '^  to  remove 
which  required  our  most  energetic  tolL  To 
meet  the  expenses  of  such  labor  demanded 
funds  largely  in  advance  of  current  re- 
ceipts.*' If  only  a  prejudice,  and  that  false, 
why  so  much  labor  and  expense  in  building 
sewers  and  sinking  an  artesian  well  to  re- 
move what  was  only  ideal  and  unfounded  ? 
A  system  of  sewerage  was  begun  about  three 
years  ago.   **  The  plan  of  running  the  sewage 
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into  tanks,  and  letting  it  out  periodically 
into  the  sea,  had  many  objections,  and  wad 
only  partially  saooessful.  Another  must  be 
doTised.  .  .  .  The  result  is  so  triumphantly 
satisfactory  that  Dr.  £.  M.  Hunt,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of 
Health,  after  a  very  careful  examination  of 
its  work,  pronounced  it  not  only  satisfactory 
but  the  most  complete  that  could  be  made/' 
It  embraces  16,050  feet  of  twelve-inch 
mains,  and  8,500  feet  of  connecting  lines, 
or  in  all  23,550  feet,  or  four  and  one  half 
miles  of  sewer,  connecting  with  all  the  large 
and  with  many  of  the  smaller  houses.  Of 
the  work  of  the  year,  the  president  is  glad 
to  state  that  **an  oifensive  condition  of 
things  which  has  for  sereral  years  caused 
much  complaint,  in  the  rear  of  the  tents 
near  the  Trenton  House,  has  been  effectu. 
ally  removed,  and  the  water-closet  arrange- 
ments have  been  so  adjusted  as  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction  to  those  immediately 
concerned,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  Grove."  An  artesian  well 
was  opened  in  August,  having  a  depth  of 
420  feet,  and  delivering  about  a  barrel  of 
water  a  minute.  There  are  also  at  least 
800  tube-wells  which  draw  water  from  a 
depth  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  Dr. 
Hunt  says,  in  his  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  that  the  sanitary  prospects  of  the 
Qrove  have  been  greatly  improved  "  the  last 
year."  The  township  Board  of  Health  ex- 
amined the  sewer  arrangements  and  report 
them  satisfactory  in  every  respect  Physi- 
cians at  Ocean  Grove  and  Asbury  Park  de- 
clare that  the  sanitary  conditions  of  Ocean 
Grove  were  never  so  good;  and  some  of 
them  that  the  sanitary  conditions  there  are 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  of  the  watering 
places  of  New  Jersey.  "  The  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly  "  is  as  glad  as  the  officers  of 
the  Association  or  its  best  friends  can  be  that 
it  has  been  so  successful  in  improving  the 
condition  of  things,  present  and  prospective, 
and  is  able  to  make  so  good  a  showing. 

The  EroLvnoif  art  SiomnoANCS  of  Human 
GHARAcncR.    By  Professor  E.  D.  Cope, 
Philadelphia.    Pp.  12. 
In  this  paper  Professor  Ck>pe  essays  a 
sketch  of  the  order  of  development  of  the 
different  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  summa- 
rizes his  conclusions  by  saying  that  the  or- 
der of  the  appearance  of  the  intelligence  is 


nearly  dependent  on  the  development  of  the 
powers  of  observation.  The  character  of 
most  civilizations  tends  to  diminish  the 
power  of  perception,  while  the  higher  de- 
partments of  reason  and  imagination  are 
enlarged.  The  imagination  reached  a  high 
development  before  reason  had  attained 
much  strength.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  families,  the  intelligence  of  mankind 
has,  up  to  within  two  or  three  centuries, 
expressed  itself  in  works  of  imagination. 
**  With  the  modem  cultivation  of  the  natural 
and  physical  sciences,  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties  will  be  restored,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to 
their  true  place,  and  thus  many  avenues 
opened  up  for  the  higher  thought-power  of 
a  developed  race.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the 
order  of  human  development  there  is  to  be 
a  return  to  the  primitive  powers  of  obser- 
vation, without  loss  of  the  later-acquired 
and  more  noble  capacities  of  the  intellect** 

HoBSES :  Thzib  Feed  and  theib  Feet.  By 
C.  E.PAGE,  M.  D.  New  York:  Fowler 
k  Wells.    Pp.  149.    75  cts. 

A  BOOK  of  plain,  practical  maxims  on 
the  proper  keeping  of  horses,  involving  some 
views  that  are  novel,  but  the  value  of  which 
has  been  tested  in  the  author*s  experience.  A 
leading  object  is  to  recommend  a  reformed 
system  of  feeding,  that  we  plight  charac- 
terize as  the  "  two-meal  **  system,  which  is 
fully  expounded  and  earnestly  maintained. 
Accounts  are  given  of  the  way  Mr.  Bonner 
and  other  famous  fanciers  treat  their  horses. 
The  causes  of  various  diseases  are  pointed 
out,  and  suggestions  are  given  respecting 
their  treatment  The  question  of  shoeing 
is  fully  considered,  and  it  is  shown  how, 
under  many  conditions,  horses  will  do  better 
service  without  shoes;  and  Colonel  C.  M. 
Weld  contributes  an  account  of  his  expe- 
rience with  barefoot  horses. 

Photo-Micsooraphs,  and  how  to  makb 
THEM.  By  George  M.  Sternberg,  M.  D., 
United  States  Army.  Boston:  James 
R.  Osgood  &  Co.  Pp.  204,  with  Twenty 
Colored  Heliotype  Plates.    $3. 

This  work,  which  is  really  an  elegant, 
although  the  author  modestly  stylos  it  a 
**  little  **  volume,  is  practical,  and  is  intended 
for  beginners  in  the  art  to  which  it  relates. 
That  art,  photo-micrography,  is  the  art  of 
tailing  sun-picturos  of  microscopic  objects 
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more  or  lets  mngnifled,  and  is  to  be  distin- 
goisbed  from  micro  •  pbotography,  whicb 
merely  takes  microsoopid  pbotograpbs  of 
objects  that  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
The  former  art  is  scientifically  instractire, 
the  latter  merely  produces  curiosities.  The 
author*s  object  in  preparing  the  Tolume  has 
been  to  gire  sudi  an  account  of  the  tech- 
nique of  the  art  as  will  enable  persons  famil- 
iar with  the  use  of  the  microscope  to  make 
photo-micrographs  of  suitable  objects  with 
a  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 
The  illustrations  have  been  selected  with  a 
Tiew  of  showing  the  kinds  of  microscopic 
objects  best  suited  for  photographing,  and 
the  results  which  may  be  expected  by  one 
who  is  willing  to  devote  a  little  time  to  the 
mastering  of  technical  difficulties.  They 
represent  forty-nine  different  objects. 

Siwka-Oab  Aim  ITS  Aluokd  CAUSAnon  of 
Ttphoio  Fiykr.  By  Ocorok  Hamilton, 
M.  D.  Pp.  12.  The  Status  of  Pbo 
FBSiONAL  Opinion  and  Popular  Senti- 
ment BIOARDINO  SxWCn-GAS  AND  CON- 
TAMINATED WaTKB  AS  CAUSES  OF  Typhoid 

Fevbb.  By  Gbokgb  Hamilton,  M.  D. 
Philadelphia.  Pp.  10.  Etioloot  and 
Non-Infection  of  SeweepGasbs.  By 
Washington  Atsr,  M.  D.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Pp.  25. 

Dr.  Hamilton  undertakes  to  controrert 
the  sewer-gas  theory 'of  the  origin  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  by  showing  that  the  disease 
is  not  dependent  upon  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  sewers,  or  upon  any  conditions  of 
filth  in  largo  cities ;  and  that  it  prevails  in 
the  country,  where  there  are  no  sewers,  and 
everything  is  favorable  to  purity  of  the  at- 
mosphere, more  extensively  and  more  fatal- 
ly than  anywhere  else.  Dr.  Ayer  maintains 
substantially  the  same  points,  but  rather 
on  philosophical  grounds  than  by  the  cita- 
tion of  examples,  and  disputes  the  compe- 
tency of  the  experiments  which  have  been 
relied  upon  to  determine  that  bacteria  are 
the  cause  of  the  diseases  with  which  they 
have  been  found  associated. 

The  Influence  of  Athletic  Games  upon 
Greek  Art.  By  Charles  Waldstein, 
Esq.,  University  of  Cambridge,  England. 
Pp.24. 

This  paper  is  an  inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  the  persistency  of  the  influence  of  Greek 
art  upon  us.  The  answer  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  Greek  art  is  true  to  nature,  yet 


not  so  servile  as  to  be  sensual  and  aenaa- 
tional,  but  is  also  ideal  ''The  ideal  in  art 
is  the  highest  generalization  of  form.  In 
Greek  art  it  was  the  highest  genermlization 
of  the  forms  of  nature.  The  works  of 
Greek  art  are,  therefore,  not  dependent  for 
appreciation  upon  one  individual  spectator, 
or  one  spedal  mood  of  the  individoal,  bwt 
are  valid  for  all  sane  men,  for  all  men  cf  a 
certain  physiological  constitution  of  their 
senses,  surrounded  by  man  and  nature  rda- 
tively  the  same.*'  The  inquiiy  is  parsoed 
how  Greek  art  effected  this  combination  of 
the  natural  and  the  IdeaL  The  natural  was 
developed  in  the  portraiture  of  athletes, 
the  ideal  in  the  effort  to  represent  and  chai^ 
acterize  the  gods. 

An  Index  to  Articlbs  rklatinq  to  Hb- 

TORT,  BiOORAPHT,   LITERATURE,  SodETT, 

AND  Travel,  contained  in  Collecttoks 
OF  EssATS,  etc.  By  W.  M.  Griswolo, 
Bangor,  Me.    Q.  P.  Index.    Pp.  56. 

This  is  No.  13  of  the  "Q.  P.  Index,"  a 
series  of  works  for  the  projection  and  exe- 
cution of  which  Mr.  Griswold,  who  has 
made  it  his  special  business,  deserves  tiie 
thanks  of  every  student  and  reader.  The 
diaracter  of  the  present  number  of  the 
series  is  fairly  well  represented  by  its  title. 
There  are  hosts  of  articles  of  great  value 
on  particular  subjects  inclosed  in  volumes 
of  essays  and  miscellaneous  writings,  wUdi 
are  practically  inaccessible  because  the  gen- 
eral title  of  the  volume  gives  no  dew  to 
what  is  in  it.  The  present  index  gives  tiie 
key  to  the  subjects  within  its  scope  as  rep- 
resented in  799  volumes  by  different  au- 
thors. The  publisher  hopes  in  time  to  im- 
prove upon  it  and  enlarge  it — that  is,  to 
bring  other  books  into  view. 

A  pHTsiaAN's  Sermon  to  Young  Hen. 
By  WiLUAM  Pratt.    New  York :  M.  L 
Holbrooke  Co.    Pp.48.    25  cts. 
A  LECTURE  to  young  men  on  the  impor- 
tance of  personal  purity  and  of  the  restramt 
of  all  tendencies  to  vicious  indulgence,  the 
destructive  physical  and  moral  oonsequenoes 
of  which  are  pointed  out  in  language  that 
does  not  err  by  ladc  of  plainness  or  vigor. 
As  counteractives  to  vicious  propensities, 
are  recommended  cold  bathing,  hard  beds, 
and  sleeping  alone,  abundant  work,  phda 
food,  careful  reading,  right  dioice  of  com- 
panions, and  religion. 
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HTDRAULIO    TaBLBS  fOR   THE   CALCULATION 
OF    TBS     DXSCHABGK     THROUGH     SlWlR- 

Pipis  AND  Ck)NDuiT8.  By  P.  J.  Flynn, 
C.  B.  New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand. 
Pp.  135.    50  cts.       ^ 

Thb  usefalness  of  such  tables  as  aro 
presented  in  this  volume,  to  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  works  demanding  the  calculations, 
needs  no  demonstration.  The  tables  are 
based  on  Eulter's  formula. 

The  Oyster  Epicure.    New  York :  White, 
Stokes  k,  Allen.    Pp.  61.    80  cts. 

This  is  a  collation  of  authorities  on  the 
gastronomy  and  dietetics  of  the  oyster,  the 
reading  of  which  is  appetizing,  and  calcu- 
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POPULAR  MISCELLANY. 

The  Ice  Age. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadel- 
phia, Professor  Heilprin  advanced  the  opin- 
ion that  the  enormous  sheet  of  ice  which 
extended  over  a  large  portion  of  North 
America  and  Europe  during  the  Glacial 
period  could  not  have  originated  from  a  po- 
lar "ice  cap."  He  deemed  it  doubtful  that 
there  could  have  accumulated  in  the  Arctic 
regions  suflScicnt  snow  and  ice  to  propel  a 
glader  probably  several  thousand  feet  thick 
over  hundreds  of  miles,  and  up  slopes  to 
heights  of  five  or  six  thousand  feet  Pre- 
dpitation  in  polar  regions  takes  place  mainly 
in  a  low  atmospheric  zone ;  hence  it  would 
be  impossible  for  so  great  a  mass  of  snow 
to  accumulate  at  'so  great  an  elevation  as 
would  be  necessary  to  propel  southward  a 
glacier  of  the  extent  required  by  geologists. 
Professor  Lewis  called  attention  to  a  point 
observed  some  time  ago  by  Dr.  Hayes,  but 
not  yet  sufficiently  appreciated,  namely,  that 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the 
glacier  diminished  northward.  Recent  ob- 
servaUons  of  his  own  showed  the  glacier  to 
have  been  800  feet  thick  five  miles  from 
its  southern  limit,  and  2,0D0  feet  thick  at  a 
point  eight  miles  from  its  edge,  while  it  was 
only  about  8,100  feet  in  thickness  at  a  dis- 
tance of  100  miles,  and  6,000  feet  at  800 
miles  from  its  termination.  Rejecting  sev- 
eral hypotheses.  Professor  Lewis  su^ested 
that  the  ice-cap  flowed  south  simply  b^iause 
it  flowed  toward  a  source  of  heat  Such  a 
motion  not  being  caused  by  gravity,  would 
take  place  in  a  nearly  flat  field  of  ice,  and 
upon  his  supposition  the  ice  need  not  have 
been  more  than  a  few  times  its  present 
thickness  in  Greenland.  Professor  Heilprin 
replied  that  no  laws  of  glacial  action  were 
known  which  would  account  for  the  indis- 
criminate progression  of  an  ice-sheet  toward 
a  source  of  heat,  and  that  the  molecular 
expansion  theory,  as  applied  to  the  Alpine 
glaciers,  took  no  cognizance  of  the  direction 
of  the  heat-power,  but  merely  of  that  of 


least  resistance  (the  trend  of  the  slc^ie).  At 
a  subsequent  meeting  he  supported  hk 
views  previously  communicated  by  ststlsties 
of  precipitation  at  different  eleratioiiB  oo 
the  Alps,  and  presented  some  curious  cakn- 
lations  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  progreesioQ 
of  the  great  ice-sheet  Allowing  for  it  the 
average  rate  of  the  Alpine  gladers,  one  foci 
a  day,  it  would  have  required  a  period  of  no 
less  than  25,000  years  to  move  from  the 
sixty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude  to  ^e  Hne  of 
its  terminal  moraine.  But  it  may  well  be 
questioned  if  the  conditions  allowed  progres- 
sion at  more  than  one  fifth  of  this  rate. 
Professor  Lewis  renuurked  that  arguments, 
drawn  from  meteorological  conditiooa  as 
they  now  exist,  will  not  in  all  cases  apply  in 
considering  the  Glacial  epoch.  He  farther 
suggested  a  probable  analogy  between  the 
Antarctk;  ice-cap,  some  25,000  miles  in  di- 
ameter, and  the  polar  ice-cap  of  glacial 
times,  and  mentioned  OrolPs  estimate  that 
the  former  is  twelve  miles  thick  at  its  cen- 
ter. In  speaking  of  a  polar  ioe-cap,  he  did 
not  mean  to  imply,  however,  that  the  ice 
was  necessarily  thickest  on  the  pole,  but 
that  in  Greenland,  Labrador,  the  Hodaon 
Bay  region,  or  elsewhere,  there  may  have 
been  centers  from  which  glaciers  grew  final- 
ly to  coalesce  into  one  mass  of  ice,  the  top 
strata  of  which  flowed  southward  to  the  great 
terminal  moraine. 

latti  of  Watering  PUats  with  AeM&r- 

Mr.  L.  P.  Gratacap,  of  New  York  city,  has 
published  a  report  of  experiments  he  has 
made  to  determine  the  effect  of  watering 
with  solutions  of  acids  upon  plants.  He  ex- 
perimented upon  the  silver-leaved  geranium 
with  hydrochloric,  nitric,  carbolic,  formic, 
salicylic,  sulphuric,  tartaric,  and  citric  adds, 
and  water.  The  plants  watered  with  the 
first  six  adds  except  salicylic  were  unfavor- 
ably affected  from  the  first  day  of  the  ex- 
periment From  June  22d  to  September 
6th  none  of  the  plants  died  except  the  car- 
bolic-add plant,  although  the  nitrio-acsd 
plant  succumbed  shortly  after  the  experi- 
ment terminated.  Of  the  rest  the  sulphuric- 
add  plant  was  most  thriving,  then  the  hy- 
drochloric-add  plant,  and  last,  and  just 
alive,  the  plant  treated  with  formic  add. 
Analyses  of  the  ashes  of  the  plants  showed 
that  the  add  waters  tended  to  introdnoe  in- 
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OTgmnic  ingredients  into  their  tissues.  Of 
hyacinth-bulbs  treated  in  a  similar  way,  only 
the  one  treated  with  tannic  add  developed 
roots.  The  hydrochloric4und  bulb  died,  and 
the  sulphuric-acid  bulb  a  month  later.  After 
the  tannio-acid  one,  a  bulb  treated  with  ox- 
alio  add  did  best.  Tannic  add  seemed  to 
increase  the  intensity  of  the  color  of  the 
flower.  The  plants  were  dwarfed  by  the 
treatment. 

Teaperatire  tf  tke  Cladil  P«riod«— 

Mr.  G.  F.  Becker  closes  a  carefully  consid- 
ered review,  in  the  **  American  Journal  of 
Sdence,'*  of  the  phenomena  of  gladation 
with  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  generally 
received  view  (the  substantiation  of  which 
would  not  be  superfluous)  that  the  sun  is  a 
gradually  cooling  body  is  correct,  **it  ap- 
pears nearly  certain  that  the  absolute  maxi- 
mum in  the  development  of  gladers  in  past, 
and  that  the  gladal  period  was  not  one  of 
general  cold,  but  one  of  higher  mean  tem- 
perature at  sea -level  than  the  present." 
This  is  advanced  without  denying  that  a 
variety  of  other  causes  than  those  inmiedi- 
ately  considered  by  him  may  have  had  an 
influence,  and,  perhaps,  a  great  influence, 
upon  gladation.  **  Indeed,  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  formation  of  gkciers  was 
affected  by  all  contemporaneous  changes, 
such  as  extraordinary  upheavals  and  sub- 
sidences or  periodic  fluctuations  in  the  eo- 
oentridty  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  but,  if  the 
reasoning  offered  is  correct,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  such  events  to  account  for 
the  occurrence  of  a  gladal  epoch."  He  be- 
lieves that  the  production  of  glaciers  is 
chiefly  a  question  of  differences  between  the 
temperatures  at  the  sea-level  and  at  the 
levd  at  which  the  glader  is  formed. 

Pfttkfltfy  tf  the  P«ir«— At  a  meeting 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Microscopical  So- 
dety,  a  paper  was  read  by  the  secretary,  Dr. 
Samuel  Lockwood,  on  '*  Fecal  Sclerogen,*'  the 
last  word  meaning  the  indurated  particles 
of  lignine  in  the  pear.  He  showed  a  quan- 
tity of  material  like  sand,  which  had  been 
passed  by  a  person  to  whom  it  had  caused 
great  distress.  In  the  microscope  it  looked 
unlike  any  mineral  sand,  and  each  particle 
wu  composed  of  a  duster  of  sharp-pointed 
crystals,  like  dog-toothed  spar.    It  even  re- 


sisted the  action  of  nitric  add,  but  was  dis- 
solved readily  by  ammoniuret  of  copper. 
Suspecting  its  nature,  he  took  the  rind  and 
core  of  a  ripe  Bartlett,  and  gave  them  to  his 
bees,  which  were  suffering  from  a  dearth  of 
flowers.  The  insects  deaned  away  the  glu- 
cose  and  all  the  juices,  leaving  the  pear-grit 
clean ;  which,  by  comparison  in  the  micro- 
scope, was  identical  with  the  fecal  grit. 
The  truth  was,  the  person  had  been  feasting 
inordinately  on  ripe  Bartletts.  The  doctor 
remarked  that  it  had  never  been  deared  up 
why  the  pear  should  cause  to  many  such 
suffering  in  the  alimentary  canal,  as  its 
juices  were  really  far  less  acrid  than  those 
of  the  apple.  He  showed  that  it  was  due  to 
the  sclerogen,  or  pear-grit.  Eadi  partide 
literally  bristles  with  sharp  angular  points, 
and  the  cathartic  energy  is  due  to  the  me- 
chanical action  irritating  the  walls  of  the 
alimentary  canal. 

Crewth  tf  Beys  %wk  (ttrls.— The  in- 
vestigations of  the  Anthropometric  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  Assodation  have  made 
more  or  less  clear  several  interesting  facts 
respecting  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  two 
sexes  in  the  British  Isles.  The  period  of 
most  rapid  growth  is  from  birth  to  five 
years  of  age,  and  then  both  sexes  grow 
alike,  the  girls  being  a  little  shorter  and 
lighter  than  the  boys.  From  five  to  ten 
the  boys  grow  a  little  faster  than  the  girls, 
but  from  ten  to  fifteen  the  girls  grow  the 
faster,  and  at  between  deven  and  a  half 
and  fourteen  and  a  half  years  old  are  actu- 
ally taller,  and  from  twelve  and  a  half  to 
fifteen  and  a  half  are  heavier  than  the  boys. 
The  boys,  however,  take  the  lead  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  years,  and  grow  at  first 
rapidly,  but  afterward  slower,  and  complete 
thdr  growth  at  about  twenty-three  years, 
while  girls  grow  very  slowly  after  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  attain  their  full  stature 
at  about  the  twentieth  year.  The  tradngs 
and  tables  show  a  slow  but  steady  increase 
in  stature  up  to  the  fiftieth  year,  and  a  more 
rapid  increase  in  weight  up  to  the  sixtieth 
year  in  men,  but  the  statistics  of  women  are 
too  few  after  the  age  of  twenty-three  to  de- 
termine the  stature  and  weight  of  their  sex 
at  the  more  advanced  periods  of  life.  The 
curve  of  the  chest-girth  in  men  shows  an 
increase  at  a  rate  similar  to  that  of  the 
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weight  op  to  the  mgjt  of  tftf  jtttn,  bol  it 
appears  to  have  no  definite  rdatioo  to  die 
eorre  of  atatine.  The  atreogth  of  malea 
increaaea  rapidlj  from  twelre  to  ninrtfifn 
years,  and  at  a  rate  similar  to  that  of  die 
wei^;  more  slowlj  and  regnlarij  wp  to 
thirty  years,  after  which  it  dedhw  at  an 
increastng  rate  to  the  age  of  sixty  years. 
The  strength  of  females  ioereasea  at  a  more 
oniform  rate  finom  nine  to  nim^eqi  years, 
and  more  slowly  to  thirty,  after  wUdi  it 
falls  off  in  a  manner  similar  to  tliat  of 
males.  The  cnrres  of  strength  for  tlie  two 
sexes  are  not  parallel :  at  eleren  years  fe- 
males are  weaker  than  males  by  twenty4wo 
pounds,  at  twenty  years  of  age  by  thirty-six 
poondi.  The  fact  that  man  continnes  to 
grow  in  stature  op  to  his  fiftieth  year  ooo- 
tradicts  the  popular  notions  on  the  sabject, 
according  to  wfaidi  he  ceases  to  grow  before 
he  reaches  half  that  age. 

Tke  ExtiBCt  Vdcaaocs  tf  Vttt  Pftdie 

SIfpe.— According  to  the  *•  Notes"  fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  A.  Hague  and  J.  P.  Id- 
dings,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
rey, to  the  **  American  Journal  of  Sctence,** 
the  series  of  extinct  Tolcanoes  on  our  Pacific 
coast  extends  northward  from  Lassen^s  Peak, 
near  the  fortieth  parallel,  at  intcrrals,  for 
nearly  five  hundred  miles,  and  follows  in 
general  the  axial  lines  of  the  Sierra  and 
Cascade  Ranges.  The  more  prominent 
peaks  of  the  chain  are  Lassen's  Peak 
and  Mount  Shasta,  in  California;  Mount 
Pitt,  Three  Sisters,  Mount  Jefferson,  and 
Mount  Hood,  in  Oregon;  and  Mounts  St 
Helen's,  Adams,  Rainier,  and  Baker,  in 
Washington  Territory.  Mount  Rainier  is 
the  grandest  one  of  the  number,  and  forms 
the  most  prominent  topographical  object  in 
Washington  Territory.  The  surface  feat- 
ures of  the  western  part  of  the  Territory 
have  been  greatly  modified  by  the  lara-flows 
of  the  volcano,  and  four  of  the  important 
rivers  of  the  region  rise  among  its  glaciers. 
Snow  and  ice  cover  its  top,  reaching  down- 
ward for  five  or  six  thousand  feet,  while 
with  the  most  marked  contrast  the  broad 
base  of  the  mountain  supports  a  dark,  dense, 
grand  forest  vegetation.  The  summit  is 
formed  by  three  peaks,  the  chief  of  which, 
a  drcular  cone,  with  a  crater  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  diameter,  rises  to  14,444 


feet  abow  die  sea.  Mount  Hood  is 
atcd  direcdy  ob  die  era!  of  die 
Range,  about  tweutj-fire  miles  soittfa  €€  the 
CSofambia  River,  and  is  ll,S2fi  feet  hi^ 
Its  samadt  is  a  single  peak — a  puniua  <tf 
a  rim  of  an  ancient  crater.  The  crater  is 
about  half  a  mile  wide  from  cast  to  vest, 
and  its  endrding  waD,  for  three  fifths  of 
the  dreumfeience,  rises  450  feet  above  the 
snow  and  ice  that  fill  the  basin.  Moont 
Adams  and  Moont  St.  Hden's,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Colombia  River,  fons,  widi 
Moont  Efeod,  a  trian^  the  area  of  whid 
has  been  the  center  of  great  vofcanic  aclivitr. 
Koae  of  the  volcanoes  akog  the  b^  oe. 
copy  so  comparatively  iscdated  a  poeitioB  as 
Moont  Shasta,  whidi  stands  upon  an  open 
plain  with  tlie  neighboring  hills  and  ridges 
many  thousand  feet  lower.  Its  altitade  b 
^en  as  14,440  feet,  and,  as  the  neigfaboriqg 
ridges  rarely  attain  an  altttode  of  over  S,000 
feet,  the  volcano  presents  an  imposing  spee- 
tade  surpassed  by  few  mountains  in  the 
worid.  As  seen  from  die  west,  it  presents 
a  double  cone,  the  smaller  built  upon  the 
flanks  of  the  larger  one,  and  about  2,000 
feet  lower.  Aronnd  the  broad  base  of  the 
mountain  numerous  lesser  cones  hare  bro> 
ken  out,  one  of  whidi.  Little  Shasta,  rises  to 
more  than  8,000  feet  above  the  neigfab(v- 
ing  valley.  Seventy  miles  southeast  of 
Mount  Shasta,  near  the  boundary  between 
Nevada  and  California,  is  Lassen's  Peak, 
which,  though  it  is  about  10,600  feet  fai^ 
is  by  no  means  so  conspicuous  an  object  as 
many  of  the  volcanoes,  because  it  is  sor- 
rounded  by  other  peaks  of  considerable  de- 
vation.  It  is  a  broad,  irregulariy  shaped 
mountain,  with  four  prominent  summits,  and 
bears  on  its  slopes  abundant  evidence  of 
comparatively  recent  extrusions  of  lava. 

SdeiM  iBd  Jack-Piddligs.— Mr.  R.  A. 

Proctor,  in  **  Knowledge,"  notices  the  single 
abusive  utterance  that  was  made  against 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  while  he  was  in  this 
country,  and  whidi  came,  not  f rcHn  a  comer 
saloon,  but  from  a  pulpit,  and  remarlcs  of  it 
that  it  is  difBcult  to  say  whether  the  terms 
used  by  the  preacher  ^  are  more  strikingly 
contrasted  with  the  teaching  and  method  of 
the  writer  he  attadcs  or  with  those  of  the 
intelligent,  well-trained,  and  wdl-edueated 
dergymen  who  have,  indeed,  dissented  fro3 
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some  of  the  inferences  which  appear  to  them 
to  follow  from  modem  sdentlfic  theories, 
but  who  know  well  that  they  would  but  de- 
grade their  cause  and  themselves  (to  say 
nothing  of  their  calling)  were  they  to  sub- 
stitttte  reviling  for  rhetoric  and  railing  for 
reasoning.'*  Then  Mr.  Proctor  quotes  such 
passages  from  the  attack  as  are  fit  for  pub- 
lication, and  adds :  ^  Nearly  three  centuries 
ago  there  was  at  least  earnestness  in  the 
arguments  used  by  priests,  and  monks,  and 
friars,  against  the  fearful  doctrine  that  the 
earth  goes  round  the  sun.  Unwise  though 
their  conduct,  and  unjudging  their  intoler- 
ance, they  believed  what  they  taught,  and 
in  their  day  their  belief  was  natural  enough. 
It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  in  our  day  the 
advance  of  science  is  only  opposed  by  the 
untaught  and  the  foolish ;  only  abused  by 
the  ranter  and  the  Jack-Pudding.  When 
we  consider  how  necessary  are  certain  doc- 
trines for  the  worid*s  welfare— even  though 
hereafter  they  may  have  to  give  place  to 
higher  and  broader  and  deeper  truths — it  is 
well  to  see  that  those  who  do  their  best  to 
discredit  those  doctrines  are  not  now  men 
whose  words  have  any  weight,  are  not  even 
fanatics  or  bigots,  but  simply— clowns  and 
chariatans.** 

The  Receit  Ecflpte  tf  tke  Su.— The 
formal  reports  of  the  observations  of  the 
solar  eclipse  of  the  6th  of  May  last  have  not 
yet  been  published ;  but  a  few  preliminary 
statements  respecting  them  have  appeared 
in  the  journals.  The  American,  French, 
And  English  parties  arrived  safely  and  in 
good  time  at  Caroline  Island,  and  set  up 
their  apparatus  under  generally  satisfactory 
conditions.  The  day  of  the  eclipse  opened 
rather  unfavorably,  but  the  sky  cleared  be- 
fore the  first  contact.  The  clouds  continued, 
however,  to  float  around,  so  that  the  corona 
was  partly  hidden  during  twenty  seconds  of 
the  first  minute  of  totality,  and  the  phenom- 
enon was  wholly  obscured  after  the  cessation 
of  totality.  As  totality,  however,  lasted  for 
nearly  five  minutes  and  a  half,  good  obser- 
vations  of  that  stage  were  obtained.  The 
supposed  intra-Mercurial  planets  were  sought 
but  not  found.  Photography  does  not  seem 
to  have  given  the  results  that  were  expected 
from  it ;  but  it  is  said  that  proofs  were  got 
the  combination  of  which  will  permit  the 


reconstruction  of  the  entire  corona  as  it  was 
shown  at  the  time.  Mr.  Hastings,  of  Balti- 
more, made  some  observations  on  the  spec- 
tra of  the  q[>po6ite  sides  of  the  corona,  from 
which  he  has  drawn  the  conclusion  that  the 
outer  portions  of  it  are  not  real,  but  are  ef- 
fects of  diffraction.  This  conclusion,  **  Ciel  et 
Terre,"  of  Brussels,  observes,  would  account 
for  the  differences  of  form  which  the  corona 
exhibits  to  different  observers,  but  fails  to 
account  for  the  predominance  of  coronal 
light  toward  the  solar  equator.  M.  Janssen 
observed  anew  that,  besides  the  spectrun.  of 
bright  lines,  the  corona  gives  a  weak  con- 
tinuous spectrum  showing  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal dark  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum.  This 
would  favor  the  theory  that  the  light  really 
proceeds  from  the  coronal  appendage,  and 
that  its  exterior  is  made  up  of  a  mass  of 
meteors  refiecting  the  light  of  the  sun — a 
theory  that  is  already  supported  by  the  re- 
sults of  polariscoplc  analysis.  It  is  also 
stated  that  M.  Tacchini  has  observed  near 
the  limit  of  the  coronal  atmosphere  the  spec- 
trum of  a  hydrocarbon  similar  to  that  which 
comets  give  when  they  are  far  from  the  sun. 

Fuedfi  ud  Straetire*— The  French 
Academy  of  Medicine  recently  discussed  the 
question  whether  an  identity  of  action  ex- 
ists between  the  living  tissues  of  animals 
and  of  men.  M.  B6champ  denied  any  simi- 
birity,  and  alleged  differences  in  the  prop- 
erties of  the  salivas  of  man  and  animals, 
and  between  the  milks  of  man,  the  cow,  and 
the  goat,  in  support  of  his  view.  The  an- 
swer to  this,  as  suggested  by  the  *'  Lancet,** 
is  that,  in  the  process  of  evolution,  function 
precedes  structure;  hence  the  legitimate 
corollary  is  deduced  that  the  properties  of 
a  tissue  are  more  delicate  tests  of  its  nature 
than  the  structure.  It  \s  more  than  prob- 
able, however,  that  in  drawing  this  conclu- 
sion we  are  swerved  by  the  imperfections  of 
our  senses,  and  that  molecular  structure 
goes  hand-in4iand  with  function,  and  that 
a  change  in  property  is  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  variation  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  constituent  atoms  of  a  molecule. 
Every  cell  and  every  molecule  has  its  indi- 
vidual characteristics,  and  these  idiosyncra- 
sies  may  extend  to  different  individuals  of 
the  same  species,  to  different  spedes,  and 
to  different  genera. 
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A  Htwe-Htde  Mlcropkoner— Some  of 

the  readers  of  this  journal  maj  be  pleased 
to  hare  a  description  of  a  little  microphone 
that  has  given  good  results,  and  which  can 
be  made,  in  a  few  minutes,  from  material 
at  hand.  It  is  represented  in  the  figure  of 
the  natural  size.  It  is  made  from  a  risiting- 
card  of  the  ordinary  thickness  cut  square. 
A  round  card  might  look  better,  but  it  will 
give  less  satisfaction.  On  the  card  should 
be  fastened  with  sealing-wax  three  thin, 
light  disks  of  carbon,  BBB',  of  the  qual- 
ity used  in  the  electric  light.    The  disks 


ters,  for  example,  by  the  terminal  D',  f oUows 
the  rod  C,  then  the  disk  B',  whence  by  the 
wire  b  it  passes  by  the  two  disks  B  to  return 
to  the  terminal  D  through  the  two  rods  C  C. 
The  little  instrument  may  be  made  Terr 
sensitive  to  the  voice  and  to  all  sounds,  pro- 
vided the  card  A  is  given  the  proper  weight, 
and  is  neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light.  The 
voice,  with  its  timbre,  of  a  person  speaking^ 
in  his  usual  tone  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  can  be  heard  very  distinctly  in  it^ 
The  sounds  of  the  piano  are  partieularlj  well 
reflected.    The  apparatus  should  be  placed 


should  be  placed  symmetrically  at  the  an- 
gles of  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  should 
be  put  in  communication  with  each  other  by 
the  copper  wires  h  h  h\  which  are  either  sol- 
dered or  stuck  tightly  into  holes  made  in 
each  disk  to  receive  them.  Platinum  may 
be  advantageously  substituted  for  copper. 
The  rest  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  a 
square  wooden  foot,  M,  supporting  three 
prismatic  rods  of  carbon,  C  C  C ',  arranged 
so  as  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  three 
disks  BBB'.  Two  of  the  rods,  C  C,  com- 
municate by  the  copper  or  platinum  wires 
dd  with  the  common  terminal  D,  while  the 
third  rod,  C,  communicates  alone  with  a 
second  terminal,  D'.  The  upper  ends  of  the 
charcoal  rods  should  be  cut  into  a  bevel- 
shape — not  into  a  point,  for  that  does  not 
give  sufficient  contacts.  The  rods  are  sealed 
to  the  wooden  base  M.  The  theory  of  this 
microphone  is  very  simple.   The  current  en- 


upon  a  table  two  or  three  metres  away  from 
the  sound.  For  a  battery  to  put  the  micro- 
phone in  action,  I  have  generally  used  a  small 
Bunsen  element.  Two  or  three  Ledanch^ 
elements  would  do  as  well  I  have  used  a 
modification  of  the  Leclanch^  elements,  in 
the  shape  of  a  pile  made  of  a  plate  of  zinc 
and  a  carbon  plate,  moistened  with  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and 
hydrochlorate  or  sulphate  of  ammonia.  It 
is  in  fact  the  bichromate  pile  without  the 
costly  mechanism  which  is  used  for  relier- 
ing  the  zinc  from  the  action  of  the  add 
when  the  apparatus  is  at  rest  This  ele- 
ment does  not  waste  when  the  current  is 
interrupted,  as  in  the  Leclanch6  pile.  A 
difficulty  which  arises  in  the  use  of  the  pile, 
from  the  penetration  of  the  carbons  by  the 
ammoniacal  solutions  till  they  attadc  the 
wires,  has  been  obviated  by  M.  Pr6aubert*8 
device  of  exposing  the  carbons  to  a  bath  of 
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boiling  paraffine,  wbich  destroys  their  capll- 
laritjf  while  it  does  not  affect  their  conduct- 
ing power.  The  superficial  paraffine  may 
be  scraped  off  after  the  bath.  Pilee  may  be 
obtained  by  this  means  that  will  endure  in- 
definitely, and  haTe,  apparently,  an  electro- 
motive force  superior  to  that  of  a  Leclanch6 
pile  of  the  same  dimensions. — M.  A.  Blbu- 
NABD  (iranslcUsd  for  the  Popular  Science 
Monihlif  from  La  Nature), 

Lightiliif  wtthrat  iidlUe  Thuder.— 

A  correspondent  of  **  Nature  ^  reports  a  tIo- 
lent  rain  and  lightning  storm  which  took 
place  near  the  crest  of  the  Apennines,  and 
during  which  no  sound  of  thunder  was 
heard.  The  writer  also  describes  two  other 
such  storms  that  he  witnessed  on  the  edge 
of  the  Monten^rin  highlands.  **  On  these 
nights,"  he  states,  '^  the  lightning  was  so  in- 
cessant and  Tivid  that  we  were  able  to  walk 
about,  choosing  our  way  among  the  stones 
and  shrubs  as  readily  as  by  daylight,  the 
interrals  between  the  flashes  being,  I  should 
judge,  never  more  than  a  minute,  while  much 
of  the  time  they  seemed  absolutely  continu- 
cos,  the  landscape  being  visible  in  all  de- 
tails under  a  diffused  violet  light  Looking 
overhead,  the  movements  of  the  lightning 
were  easily  discernible,  the  locality  of  the 
discharges  varying  from  one  part  of  the 
Tault  to  another  in  a  manner  which  it  was 
impossible  to  confound  with  the  reflection 
of  lightning  from  a  distance.  Like  the 
storm  of  last  night,  those  were  followed  by 
copious  rain,  but  not  a  single  peal  of  thun- 
der was  heard  during  the  whole  night.** 

CMibistlf  ■  -  Prtdieti  fi%m  DUfenit 
Lights. — The  following  figures  show  the 
amount  per  hour  of  combustion-products 
from  several  varieties  of  artificial  light  Un- 
less the  electric  light  has  some  peculiar  in- 
jurious influence,  it  has  a  great  superiority 
on  sanitary  grounds : 
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Electric  lamp,  arc 

Elcctrlo  lamp,  incandaacent 

Gaa,  argnnd-Durner 

Lamp,  petrolenm,  flat  flamo 

Lamp,  oolxa-oll 

Caadla,  parafline , 

Ouidk,taUow 


0 
0 
0-8« 
0-80 
0-85 
0-99 
105 


I! 


0 

0 
0-46 
0-95 
100 
1-2S 
1-45 


57-168 
290-^»6 
48«0 
7200 
6600 
9900 
9700 


NOTES. 

Mb.  Robert  E.  G.  Stbarms,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  California  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, announces  his  conclusion,  from  his 
studies  of  the  shells  of  the  Colorado  Desert 
and  the  region  farther  east  (particularly 
from  studies  of  Phy^a  and  Anodonta)^  that 
every  item  bearing  upon  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  species  indicates  the 
mountain-lakes  as  the  sources  whence  they 
are  derived;  points  to  their  descent  from 
northerly  r^ons  as  well  as  from  higher 
altitudes;  and  contributes  additional  testi- 
mony as  to  the  antiquity  of  these  widely 
spread  though  inferior  forms  of  life. 

General  Richard  D.  Cctts,  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey,  died  in  Wash- 
ington,  December  18th,  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Coast  Survey  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  first  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  service. 

Isf  a  papc^  before  the  American  Asso- 
ciation on  the  **  Serpentine  of  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,"  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  expressed  him- 
self in  favor  of  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Britten, 
of  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College, 
that  the  belt  containing  the  mineral  is  a 
protruding  portion  of  the  Eozoic  series. 
The  appearance  of  isolated  hills  and  regions 
of  serpentine  is  common  in  other  regions, 
and  is  by  Dr.  Hunt  explained  by  the  consid- 
eration that  this  very  insoluble  magnesian 
silicate  resists  the  atmospheric  agencies 
which  dissolve  limestones  and  convert 
gneisses  to  clay  —  the  removal  of  which 
rocks  leaves  exposed  the  included  beds  and 
lenticular  masses  of  serpentine.  Similar 
appearances  are  seen  in  many  parts  of  Italy, 
where  ridges  and  bosses  of  serpentine  are 
found  protruding  in  the  midst  of  Eocene 
strata,  and  have  hitherto,  by  most  European 
geologists,  been  regarded  as  eruptive  masses 
of  Eocene  age.  Mather,  who  described  the 
Staten  Island  locality  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  also  looked  upon  the  serpentine  as  an 
eruptive  rocJt 

A  CURIOUS  instance  of  the  kindling  of 
a  fire  by  means  of  the  concentration  of  the 
sun*s  rays  by  a  globular  water-bottle  through 
which  they  passed  is  related  by  a  corre- 
spondent of  **La  Nature.''  The  day  was 
cold,  but  the  sun  shone  brightly ;  the  bottle, 
an  "  onion-shaped  "  flask,  tiU^  with  water 
so  as  to  form  a  perfect  lens,  sat  upon  the 
table.  The  starting  of  the  fire,  which  would 
have  caused  great  damage  if  the  rclater  of 
the  incident  had  not  been  present  to  extin- 
guish it,  was  revealed  by  the  smoke.  A  de- 
liberate experiment  was  made  on  the  next 
day,  with  complete  success,  in  kindling  a  fire 
by  this  means. 
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Thi  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  dtes  some 
more  cases  illustrating  the  quality  of  the 
learning  furnished  bj  the  English  board- 
schools.  The  study  was  geography.  The 
children  were  able  to  gire  an  accurate  list 
of  the  exports  of  Norway,  but  could  not 
recall  the  picture  of  a  fiord.  They  knew 
that  the  latitude  of  Paris  was  49"*,  but  when 
asked,  ''What  is  latitude?"  they  were 
either  dumb,  or  gave  such  answers  as — 
'*  Latitude  means  lines  running  straight 
up  " ;  "  Latitude  means  zones  or  climate  "  ; 
^'Latitude  is  measured  by  multiplying  the 
length  by  the  breadth."  Correct  lists  of 
imports  were  given,  but  customs  duties  were 
defined,  by  a  girl,  ''Customs  are  ways, 
duties  are  things  that  we  have  to  do,  and 
we  ought  to  do  them";  by  a  boy,  "Cus- 
tomers* duties  are  to  go  to  the  places  and 
buy  what  they  want,  not  stopping  about, 
but  go  out  when  they  are  done." 

According  to  tables  prepared  by  Dr. 
Daniel  Draper,  of  the  New  York  Meteoro- 
logioal  Observatory,  Greenwich  Observatory 
had  1,245  hours  of  sunshine  in  1878,  in  a 
possibility  of  4,447,  while  New  York  had 
2,086  hours,  in  a  possibility  of  4,449 ;  and 
in  1879,  Greenwich  had  977  hours,  and  New 
York  8,101  hours. 

Professor  Syen  Nilsson,  of  the  Lund 
University,  Sweden,  a  distinguished  zoolo- 
gist, died  November  80th,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-seven  years. 

It  b  proposed  to  hold  next  year.  In  the 
building  of  the  International  Fisheries  Ex- 
hibition at  South  Kensington,  an  exhibition 
illustrating  the  relations  of  food,  dress,  the 
dwelling,  the  school*  and  the  workshop, 
with  health.  The  exhibition  will  be  divided 
into  sections  of  education  and  health,  and 
further  into  six  principal  groups:  1.  Food- 
matters  and  their  preparation;  2.  Dress, 
with  specimens  of  different  styles  and  ma- 
terials ;  8,  4,  and  6.  What  pertains  to  the 
healthful  construction  and  fitting  of  the 
dwelling,  the  school,  and  the  workshop; 
and,  6.  All  that  relates  to  primary,  technical, 
and  art  education. 

Popular  lore  teaches  several  signs  by 
which  it  pretends  to  determine  from  the 
weather  on  a  particular  dav  what  the  weath- 
er will  be  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  the 
future.  H.  A.  Lancaster  reports,  in  "  del  et 
Qferre"  of  Brussels,  concerning  a  test  he 
has  made  of  one  of  these  signs.  It  is  that 
of  St  M6dard*s  day,  or  the  8th  of  June,  con- 
cerning which  a  proverb  is  rife  in  the  Conti- 
nental countries  that,  if  it  rains  then,  it  will 
rain  for  forty  days  afterward.  H.  Lancas- 
ter examined  the  record  for  fifty  years,  from 
1833  to  1882,  and  found  from  it  that,  as  a 
rule,  it  rained  about  as  much  and  as  often 
during  the  forty  days  following  the  8th  of 
June  when  it  did  not  rain  on  that  day  as 


when  it  did.  Taking  the  averages  of  all  the 
years,  there  was  a  difference  of  2*8  dajs, 
or  less  than  one  seventeenth,  and  of  twdve 
millimetres  (88*1-77*6)  of  rain  in  favor  of 
the  rainy  St  M^dard:  not  enough,  certainly, 
on  which  to  found  a  rule. 

Mr.  John  Eliot  Howard,  F.  R.  S.,  a  weQ- 
known  chemist  and  quinologist  of  London, 
died  in  November  last,  at  the  age  of  leveit- 
ty-six  years.  His  father,  Mr.  Luke  Howard, 
F.  R.  S.,  was  in  his  own  day  distinguislifd 
as  a  meteorologist. 

TuRGENiSFF,  the  great  Russian  novelist, 
recently  deceased,  had  the  heaviest  brmm 
that  has  yet  been  weighed — 2,012  granrnkes. 
The  average  weight  of  the  human  brain  is 
1,890  grammes.  The  statistics  of  brain* 
weights  so  far  gathered  do  not  show  that 
great  intellects  are  marked  by  heavy  brains. 
Cuvier's  brain,  1,800  grammes,  was  oonad- 
erablv  larger  than  the  average,  while  Gam- 
betta^s  was  remarkably  small  The  brains 
of  Raphael,  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  Charles 
Dickens,  Lord  Byron,  and  Charles  Lamb, 
did  not  exceed  the  average,  and  only  Mex- 
zofanti's  readied  it 

LiEVTKNAiVT  WissuANK,  a  German  ex- 
plorer, is  about  to  make  another  jonmer 
into  Africa,  the  cost  of  which  is  defray«d 
by  private  contributions.  His  objeet  will 
be  to  explore  the  Eaissai  from  Mukei^  to 
its  mouth  into  the  Congo.  The  success  cf 
the  expedition  is  likely  to  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  extension  and  derdop- 
ment  of  trade  on  the  Congo,  and  to  ccmtrib- 
ute  much  to  geographioil  knowledge;  for 
the  contemplated  route  will  intersect  the 
southern  and  unexplored  part  of  the  bend 
of  the  great  river,  probably  in  the  middle. 

Tm  remains  of  Commandant  Lancle  and 
other  companions  of  the  explorer  La  F4- 
rouse,  who  were  massacred  by  savages  in 
the  last  century,  have  been  discovered  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  on  the  Isl- 
and of  Tutuila,  where  the  massacre  occurred. 
A  memorial  chapel  is  to  be  built  at  the  spot 
where  they  are  buried. 

Thi  Italian  traveler  Saceoni,  who  wai 
exploring  the  oountiy  of  the  Somanlis  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
MUan,  was  murdered  by  the  natives  on  the 
12th  of  August.  His  death  puts  an  end  to 
one  of  the  most  important  explorations  of 
the  day  into  a  country  concerning  whidi 
many  questions  still  remain  to  be  settled. 

Among  the  20,000  artidee  of  bronae  be^ 
longing  to  the  lake-dwellers  so  far  foand  ia 
Switzerland,  about  80  per  cent  are  xii^  17 
per  cent  bracdets,  4  per  cent  knires,  8  per 
cent  needles,  0*4  per  cent  hammers,  and  0*2 
per  cent  fibulso. 
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NEW  ASTRONOMY. 

Newcomb  &  HoLDSN^s  AsTHONOMT.    Bbiefxb  Cousse.     12mo.    $1.40. 

NEW  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Martinis  The  Human  Body.    Bbiefbb  Ooubse.    $1.50. 

NEW  ZOOLOGY. 

Paokabd^s  Zooloot.     Bbiefeb  Coubse.    $1.40. 

1^*  The  above  works  are  intended  for  use  in  College  Classes  where  the  time  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  subjects  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  undertaking  the  author's  larfirer  works  in  the 
American  Science  Series.  They  have  been  prepared,  also,  with  special  reference  to  use  in 
Ififfk  Schools  and  Academies, 

Macloskie's  Elementary  Botany. 

With  Student's  Guide  to  the  Examination  and  Description  of  Plants.  Bj  Gkoroi 
Macloskik,  D.  Sc.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  Princeton  College.  12mo.  $1.60.  Suited 
to  general  readers  and  for  class  use  in  Colleges  and  High  SchoolB. 

Maine's  Early  Law  and  Institutions. 

Bj  Sir  HsNET  S.  Mains.    8vo.    $8.60. 

Step's  Plant-Life. 

A  Popular  Woik  «n  the  Phenomena  of  Botany.    By  Edward  Step.    12mo.    $1.26. 


^^  A  specimen  mpy  4f  any  of  the  above  sent,  post-paid,  to  teachers,  for  examination^ 
with  a  view  to  introduction. 

HENRY  HOLT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


HEALTH 

and 

VIGOR 

for  the 


BRAIN 

and 

NERVOUS 

SYSTEM. 


Vitalized  Phos-phites, 

Composed  of  the  Nerve-giving  Principles  of 
the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Germ. 

IT  IS  NOT  A  8ECKET  KEMEDY;    PHYSICIANS  PRESCRIBE  IT  BECAUSE  THEY  KNOW 
ITS  COMPOSITION;   THE  FORxViULA  IS  ON  EVERY  LABKL. 

It  aids  wonderfally  tn  the  mental  and  bodily  growth  of  Infanta  and  Children. 
Under  its  use  the  TEETH  come  easier,  the  BONES  ^row  better,  the  SKIN  plumper 
and  smoother  I  the  BRAIN  acquires  more  readily,  and  RESTS  and  Sl^BEPS  moro 
SWEETLY.  An  Ill-fed  brain  lenrns  no  lessons,  and  Is  excasable  If  peevish*  It 
Ctres  a  happier  and  better  childhood. 

It  is  the  BEST  PROMOTER  OF  DIGESTION. 

In  Impaired  vitality  It  restores  to  the  system  that  which  has  been  wasted  in 
excitement,  in  abuses.  In  excesHlre  bodily  or  mental  emotions. 

It  PREYEXTS  CONSUMPTION  and  OTHER  DISEASES  of  DEBUjITT. 

"  No  Brain-tvorker  can  afford  to  be  without  this  special  Brain-Food,'*'* 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  664  &  666  SIXTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  Draggists ;  or  by  Mail  in  P.  O.  Order,  Bill,  or  Postage-StampB,  •!. 
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NEW  SCIENTIFIC   BOOKS. 


F&AH0I8  QAIiTOlTS  NBW  BOOK. 

Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty  and  its  De- 
velopment. Bj  Francis  Galton,  F.  R.  S.,  author  of  "  Hereditary 
Genius,"  etc.    8vo.    Cloth,  $3.00. 

**  His  book  affords  a  great  amount  of  instruction,  and  can  not  fail  to  stamulate  fuither  in- 
quiry into  the  fascinating  themes  of  which  it  treats/' — Botion  TnxfeUer, 

**  The  book  is  of  universal  and  profound  interest  to  every  thoughtful  himian  bmng.  It 
is  the  beginning  of  a  new  study  of  an  old  subject,  which,  if  we  are  wise,  will  one  day  ftr  in 
the  future  make  the  human  race  a  race  of  aristocrats.''—^.  Y,  World, 

Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis.   By  pebcy  fabadat 

Fbankland,  Ph.  D.,  B.  So.,  F.  C.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Practical  and  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry  in  the  Normal  School  of  Science  and  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  South  Kensington  Museum.  Founded  upon  Leitfaden  ftXr  die  Agri- 
oultur-Chemische  Analyse.    12mo.    Cloth,  $2.00. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Vertebrate  Dissection.    By  h. 

Newell  Mabtin,  D.  Sc.,  M.  D.,  M.  A.,  Professor  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
Tersity ;  and  William  A.  Moalb,  M.  D. 
Pabt  I.  HOW  TO  DISSECT  A  OHELONIAN.    12mo.    Cloth,  60  cents. 
Pabt  II.  HOW  TO  DISSECT  A  BIRD.    12mo.    Cloth,  60  cents. 

From  the  Pr^ace, 
^^  The  following  PAges,  which  contain  directions  for  the  practical  stud^  of  the  anatooff 
of  a  Ohelonian,  are  the  nrst  installment  of  a  series  which  has  had  its  origin  in  my  own  neecs 
as  a  teacher,  and  which,  when  completed,  will  form  a  *  Hand-Book  of  Vertebrate  Dissec- 
tion.' 


*^  The  present  volume  will  sliortly  be  followed  by  two  others,  oontaininff  directions  fot  tha 
"       ■  '        ' ,  both  of  which  are  well  on  the  way  toward  <        *    * 

ihe  series  a  bony  and  a  cartila^nous  flah,  a  li 
the  large-tuled  amphibia,  which  form  such  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  American  Fauna.** 


dissection  of  a  pigeon  and  a  rat,  both  of  which  are  well  on  the  way  toward  completion.    We 
intend  ultimately  to  include  in  the  series  a  bony  and  a  cartila^nous  fish,  a  lizard,  and  one  of 


*^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  book  will  bo  highly  appreciated  by  the  thouaandis  of 
men  who  are  now  engaged  in  this  country  in  the  earnest  and  thorough  stody  of  zo6loffT  and 
physiology."-ir.  Y.  nmet.  o  ^  -»j 

The  Elements  of  Embryology.    By  m.  fosteb,  m.a, 

M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  the  late  Francis  M.  Balfour,  M.A.,  LL.D.» 
F.R.  S.  Second  edition,  revised,  edited  by  Adam  Sedgwick,  M.  A.,  Fellow 
and  Assistant  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Walter  Hea^ 
Demonstrator  in  the  Morphological  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.    12mo.     Cloth,  $2.60. 

Text-Book  of  Geology.  By  Archibald  Qeikie,  LL.D., 
F.  R.  S.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  etc.,  etc.    With  Illustrations.     8vo.     Cloth,  $7.50. 

"Will  be  welcome  to  readers  of  all  classes  who  care  to  know  anything  of  this  deeply  in- 
teresting and  tinily  f\mdamental  department  of  Natural  History, *^—Jnde]^ndenL 
"  A  noble  and  masterly  work."— (7ArM/*a»  AdvocaU, 

A  Text-Book  of  Physiology.  By  m.  Foster,  m.  a.,  m.  d., 

F.  R.  S.,  Praelector  in  Physiology,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.     With  Illustrations.    Fourth  edition,  revised.    8vo.     Cloth,  $5.50. 

%*  Macmillan  k  Co.'s  Complete  Catalogue  of  Publications  will  be  sent  free  by  tomSl 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  six  cents. 

BIACMILLAN  &  CO.,  112  Fourth  Ave^  New  York. 
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A  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  MAGAZINE. 


Lippincott's  Magazine, 

A  POPULAR  MONTHLY  OF 

GENERAL    LITERATURE. 


I»IUDS3PBOTTJS    rOIt    1884. 


/^TNMONG  the  chief  periodicftld  of  theoountry,  Lippincott's  MAGiiziNK  has  acquired 
vA/  the  distinctiye  repuution  of  being  " emincntlj  readable.*'  The  special  aim  of 
^^  \  its  conductors  is  to  secure  such  treatment  of  the  great  variety  of  topics  embraced 
within  its  scope  as  shall  render  it  attractire  to  the  general  mass  of  intelligent 
readers,  a  favorite  in  the  family  drcle,  and  a  means  of  culture  as  well  as  of  entertain- 
ment. 

While  fiction,  in  the  form  of  serials  and  of  short  stories,  holds  a  prominent  place  m 
its  pages,  it  has  gained  particular  notice  by  its  sketches  of  travel  and  adventure,  8tudie» 
of  life  and  character,  and  articles  on  natural  history  and  similar  topics,  written  with  the 
freshness  that  comes  from  personal  observation  and  experience,  in  a  lively  style,  and  with 
abundant  anecdotical  illustration. 

The  arrangements  for  the  coming  year  Include  an  unusual  number  of  contributions 
devoted  to  out-door  life,  places  and  persons  of  note,  and  other  subjects  of  general  interest. 
Among  those  which  will  be  published  in  early  numbers  are  articles  en  the  New  Public 
Buildings  of  Philadelphia,  the  Flour-Mills  of  Minneapolis,  Berlin  at  the  present  day,  and 
American  Suburbs  and  Suburban  Residences.  To  these  will  be  added  **  Notes  of  Conver- 
sations with  Emerson,"  by  Pendleton  King;  *' French  Ch&teau  Life,  Past  and  Present,'' 
by  Miss  Brewster ;  '*  Across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  on  Horseback,"  by  Laura  King 
Swartz ;  "  English  University  Life,"  by  a  graduate  of  Oxford ;  "  Healthy  Homes,"  by 
Felix  L.  Oswald ;  and  papers  on  Sporting,  Fishing,  and  Forest  Life,  by  Maurice  Thomp 
son,  Edward  C.  Bruce,  C.  F.  Holder,  Norman  Pearson,  Rowland  G.  Robinson,  Alfred  M. 
Williams,  and  other  writers. 

Several  short  serials  will  form  a  feature  of  the  Magazine  during  the  year,  including  & 
story  of  Artist  Life  in  New  York,  by  Lizzie  W.  Ghampney,  and  a  story  depicting  the  ex- 
periences of  an  American  family  residing  in  England,  by  F.  G.  Baylor.  Further  arrange- 
ments are  now  in  progress,  and  will  be  hereafter  announced. 


FOIi  SALE   BY  ALL   BOOK  AND   NEWSDEALERS. 


TERMS :  Tearly  Subscription,  $3.00.    Single  Number,  26  oents. 
Uberal  Club  Bates. 

'  SFEOIMEN  NTJMBBB  mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  20  oents.   (Postage 
Stamps  afford  a  convenient  form  of  remittance.) 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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LIST  OF  AVORKS   ON 

ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE 

PUBLISHED  AND  FOB  SALE  BY 

D.    VAN    NOSTRAND, 

23  Murray  and  27  Warren  Streets,  New  York. 

IiOCKWOOD»  T«  D«  Electricity,  MagnetiBm,  and  Electro-Telegraphy.  A  Praodcal 
Oaide  and  Hand- Book  of  General  InformaUon  for  Electrical  Stndenti,  Operaton,  and  Inapectota. 
8vo,  doth,  profusely  illiui  rated     Ready  Bbortly 

POPE»  F«  id.  The  Modem  Practice  of  the  Electric  Telegraph.  Ninth  edition,  revised  and 
enliirged.    870,  cloth,  $3. 

CONTENTS. 


Chapter  1.  Origin  of  the  Electric  Current. 
^      8.  Electro-Magnetism. 
*"       8.  Telegraphic  Circuit 
"      4.  The   MoTBe  or  American  Telegraphic 

Sjrstein. 
**      &  Insolation.* 


Chapter  6.  Testing  Telenaph  Lhiee. 

^      7.  Notes  on  Telegraphk  ConatnicCSoB. 

**      &  Hints  to  Learoera. 

**      9,  Eecent   ImproTementa  in  Tek^giapUe 

Practice. 
**     10.  Appendix  and  Notes. 

SAWYER*  W«  E*    Electric  Lighting  by  Incandescence,  and  its  Application  to  Interior 
lUnminaUons.    A  Piacttcal  Treatise.    WlQi  96  lUuatrattons.    8to,  doth,  $3.50. 

CONTENTS. 
Introdactory.  Chapter  6  and  7.    New  Fonns  of  Lampa. 

Chapter  1.  Generators  of  Eleotrldty.  ^      8.  Preaervatk>n  of  Incandeaoent  C 


8.  Generators  of  the  Gramme  Type. 
**      8.  Generators  of  the  New  Siemens  Tjp^ 
^      A.  Incandescent  Lamps. 

6l  Carbons  for  Incanaescent  Lighting. 


lOarbant. 

9.  DlThrton  of  Cnrreat  and  Light 

10.  Begnlators  and  SwHehaa. 

11.  General  Distribntion. 

12.  Commercial  Aspects. 


HASKINSt  C.  H.  The  Galvanometer  and  its  Uses.  A  Manual  for  Electrioiaiis  and  Stu- 
dents.   Second  editton,  revised.    12mo«  morocco,  $\J60. 

ITSKEt  B«  A*,  U.  8.  N.  Electricity  in  Theory  and  Practice,  or  the  Elements  of  Eleo- 
trical  Engineering.  A  Clear  Explanation  of  the  Scientific  Prlndples  and  the  Practical  AiqibeatlcBS  of 
Klectridty    8?o,  doth.    ISO  Illustrations.    |i.60. 

SOHELXiENy  Dr.  H*  Die  Magneto-  and  Dynamo-Elektrischen  Maachintfi,  ihre  Con- 
struction nnd  Praktiscbe  Anwendnng.  New  edition.  8to,  with  821  Illustrations.  K51a,  18SS.  fl 
We  hare  in  preparation  a  translation  of  the  abore  by  the  eminent  electrician,  Mr.  N.  8  Keith.    Tbeis 

deriring  to  subscriSe  will  please  forward  their  names.    The  translation  will  also  contain  additional  aoattar, 

embracing  the  latest  American  Practice,  and  will  have  many  additional  Illustrations.    ToL  1  will  be  ready 

about  the  flrat  of  1884. 

THOBfPSONt  Pro&  S.  B«  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery.  With  an  Introdnotioa  and 
Notes  by  fe^ank  L.  Pope  and  H.  B.  Butler.    Fully  illuatnted.  50  cents. 

DU  MONCEL9  Coimt  TH.  Electro-Magnets :  The  Determination  of  the  Elements  of 
their  Construction,  60  cents. 

DU  MONCEL9  Coanti  PBEECE*  W.  H.|  HOWEUU  J.  W«,  and  SIE* 
MENS,  C.  W.  Incandescent  Electric  Lights,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Edison  Lamps  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition.  To  which  are  added  the  l'!coriomy  of  the  Electric  Light  by  IncandeMenoe,  by  John 
W.  Howell :  and  on  the  Steadiness  of  the  Electric  Current  by  C.  W.  Siemens ;  The  Edison  Eleolrie- 
Light  Meter,  by  Francis  Jehl.  (Van  Nostrand's  Sdence  Series.)  lUustnted.  18mo,  boards.  New 
Tork,13S8.    60  cento. 

IiORINO»  A.  E.  A  Hand-Book  of  the  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph.  18mo,  stiff  paper 
boards.    Illustrated.    New  York,  1878.    (Tan  Noetrand's  Sdence  Serie^  No.  89.)    80  cents. 

PYlVCHON»  TH08.  lEL  (President  of  Trinity  College).  Introduction  to  Chemioil 
Physics.    Heat  Light,  and  Electridty.    12mo,  cloth.    Numerous  Engnvinga.    $8. 

SABINE,  ROBERT.  The  History  and  Progress  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,  with  De- 
scription of  some  of  the  Apparatus.    12mo,  clrth.    lilnstrated.    $1.86. 

NOAD»  H.  li.  The  Student's  Text-Book  of  Electricity.  A  new  edition,  oaref\illy  revised 
by  W.  H.  Preeoe.    12mo,  cloth.    IIIu8trat<>d.    $4. 

8PANO»  H.  W.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Lightning  Protection.  With  IlluBtiationB. 
New  and  revised  edition.    75  cents. 

I;ARRAB£E,  OHAS.  S.  cipher,  Letter,  and  Telegraph  Code,  with  Hogg's  Improva- 
ments.    12nio,  oblong,  flexible  doth.    New  York,  1870.    $1. 

INDUCTION  COHiS  :  How  Made  and  IIow  Used.  Bcprinted  finom  the  eighth  En^iab 
edition.    ISmo,  boards.    60  cents. 

CUIXET»  R.  S.  A  Iland-Book  of  Practical  Telegraphy.  Seventh  edition,  revised. 
8vo.    lUustrated.    $6 

V  Copies  qfthe  above  tent  by  mail  on  receipt ^price.    Complete  Catalogue  qfEUolrteal  Bookt  tmt 

on  application. 
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TWO  MONTHS  FREE! 

THE 

AMERICAN  ARCHITECT 

^  Building   News. 

282  fUll-page  illustrations,  604  pp.  text,  and  innumerable 

cuts  each  year. 

Tbe  only  weekly  illastrated  jooroal  of  its  class  in  America. 

New  subscribers  who  pay  their  subscription  ($6.00)  for  1884  in  fall, 
before  December  25,  1888,  will  receive  gratis  the  nine  issues  for  November 
and  December,  1883. 


Subscription,  $6.00  per  year,      -      -     $3.50  for  six  months. 
Specimen  Copies,  15  cents. 


THE  MONTHLY  EDITION, 

which  is  identical  with  the  first  weekly  issue  for  each  month,  contains  more 
illustrations  than  the  ordinary  iceeJdy  issue^  and  care  is  taken  that  the  text 
matter  shall  be  of  the  most  "  practical "  character. 

Serial  articles  which  begin  in  the  monthly  numbers  are  published  only  in 
them. 

Subscription  to  the  monthly  issue,  per  year,  $1.75. 
For  six  months,  $1.00. 


Ja-mes  R.  Osgood  &  Company, 

211  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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"THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  BEST  THINKERS  OF  THE  AGE." 
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LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 


In  1884  Thb  Litibo  Aob  enten  upon  ths  forty-flnt  year  of  Its  pubUeatloii.  It  bss  eonstutly  iswiiid 
tlM  warm  eommendation  and  support  of  ths  best  men  and  Journals  of  the  eonntry,  and  has  mcK  wtthoa- 
Intsrmpted  snoceis.   A  Wbxxlt  MAOAJtnni  of  sixty-four  psges,  It  gives  mors  than 

donUs-oolnmn  oetavo  pages  of  resdlng-matter  yearly,  forming  four  large  Toloiies.  It  presents  in  bd  lasnn. 
f  form,  eonslderlng  Its  great  amount  of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing  to  Its  weekly  Issue,  and  wfth  s 
^    '     f  campletefUM  attempted  by  no  other  publication,  the  best  Essays,  BeTtews^  CrltSdama,  T^Usi, 


Bketches  of  Travel  and  DlsooTery*  Poetry,  Solentlflo,  Blographloal,  Hlstoiioal«  and  Polltleai  InlbfflMtlea, 
I  the  entire  body  of  Foreign  Perlodleal  Literature. 


fromt 


I>urlng  the  eomlng  year  Serial  and  Short  Stories  by  the  Iifding  For«lgB  Authors  will  be  ghea, 
together  with  an  amount 

In  the  world,  of  the  most  valuable  Literary  and  Sdenttfle  matter  of  the  day,  from  the  pens  of  tha  foraaeit 
Essayists,  Scientists,  Orltles,  Discoverers,  and  Bdlton,  above  named  and  many  others,  reprsssutlng  sfsiy 
department  of  Knowledge  and  Progrees. 

The  importance  of  Thb  Lrvnfo  Aob  to  every  American  reader,  as  the  only  •stiafsetorflyfMah  sad 
emnpleta  compilation  of  a  generally  inaooeeslble  but  Indispensable  eorrent  Hfnrstnrn  wiff^fnasaflli 
because  it  embraces  the  productions  of 

In  an  branches  of  literature,  Science,  Art  and  Politics —Is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fdUowIng  isossl 

^>p-|  -ri  1  rvwumm 

*Tva  1.[Viir9  Aum  flonrlAbes  la  eveii   movfs  th^n       "Tbebe'tundfrefiieflt  tbcufbtiof  fh»dA^ste«are«f 
Toulhful  visor.     It  U  tb4  tQMt  valuable   tresunirr  of     s  plHHr«  la  Ita  pagev.and  wtttter^r  ibt^re  (a  of  lr^~ — "* 
fowl£ii  penodlcid  iktaniure  PTtsUna.    it  hu  beccme    iM  nierwj  and  ■dmUfIc  world  tt  ipnaA  r 
iadlipenii^l8.-*-Jirw  For*  0&i«rT«r.  ^  — "—  "      "--—   '"— ' 

*'J^mthel|rftlttififltiiiitaJoe4lh«htgb«Etofmnicl«T.  * 
Iti  rea^Qrt  iir«  vupi^Ued  WKU  the  b«n  htflroUr^of  t)]« 
day.  .  Thcrt  la  njlblnB  nQt«^orth]r  i&  wUPTie*,  art, 
UteratureK  blojratiiij'i  phtloetiplif « or  religion,  that  can- 
Dot  b«  foil  net  Tn  lt»  »  It  sine  Id  aooefSlbVa  form  tht)  b»t 
ttonghtuf  Uien^u.**— rA*  i^imhman,  jVk»  JV*. 

"  It  b^^om-M  itjore  an4  more  n*ce*iirf,aft  wft«  asvalii- 
able^  u  iht  n^^ld  of  periodical  I1i«r«tiirft  br>ui«Ds,  .  It 
hi*  ao  n**r."  —  Zi&n"*  Uemtd,  B^ttm- 

''It  «tui<):4  en&llT  at  ihB  liejid  oT  lu  <ilAU,  and  daH€rvai 
Jti  prsiporJtjT-*'— TA*  Conffr^aitortahtti  Boftort. 


^  Am^ii,B  all  nilmM.'nan™ia*  JlwmtiiM  wo  know  of  HO 
eqaal  to  Tf»  LivijiQ  ao*  for  varlfity  ot  Inforoiailon, 
dopl^of  lrittjreBt,an<l|jiiiirlryof  tone.  .  ir^pnEe^aretiif- 
Bd«Dt  to  kwp  any  ro«a4ei:  abraa*!  wlili  the  bpPtprLnt«d 
tiMraaliUotthfll«torotu-CO[ii*iiiiKiF»rrwTlt*?r!i.  .  ItU 
tt0  KT«at  eulMUa  ot  tbe  WQiid.**—£pUMpai  iU»i*tert 

'Mt  eiinilt  n^iiit^  ^  ^^^^  hand  of  Its  ctcus  of  maga- 
^ei^  .  Ttt«jiliLMt«ti53y»Dndrrijv]ew»f>F  tlLonayuvto 
bifonnd  heris."—  T^iel'i-eiifvlman,  Phiifitir^phift. 

^  ' '        -■     *  '^ It 


''5o  ottir>r  p«dOdt(»l  e^n  coinpire  with  tt tat 

"Every  j'^arrtTpnpUirnpi  It"*  hold  ctKrCi  poimliEr  (^aqf. 
£^ry  one  at  ku  firty-iwa  niimben  ItHjigi  »9m*iMiit 
whidb  ooe  muflt  m/3  to  luiow  wbiic  u  b^ng  tbe^ngfat  «T 
aud  talked  of.  .  H  IP  mdlipnuiibto  m  wnr  houftetHili 
wbereaur  Attempt  Ia  made  to  k«|i  up  with  tbe  oazTtct 
Ujoaebtqf  tbi^Aiij"  —  Mat^or4  C&u*vmt- 

"  FftT^mo^t  ot  tbo  ecloctlo  pftrlodloi'ls/'— Jf,7^  VbrU. 

"  No  Trader  wbo  iDAkH  blmi«if  tmm  LllAt  miih  He  CM- 
ti^nla  pnn  brk  thcs  m^tiu  ot  a  aoand  llleEar7eflltBX&*« 
Jk'tv  Varic  Tribvnt, 

••  It  i9  edited  witb  great  tKlU  and  care^  and  tts  iteiltlr 
Anpraraaco  frirev  K  oertala  adrmnugee  cmt  ite  tt^otbar 

*'  1 1  more  ihnn  hold*  lu  own  th  ttfr  T*m  Cf  aH  rt«4. 
iiTidi  thai:  «<^leW  fn)  aoooant  of  tU  muiDiitc   meillL*'— 

'*  Tbroiitfb  itfl  pogH  alone.  It  Iji  poaifble  tsbe  lawtn 
Informed  In  cnnvnl  Jiterature  ii  bj  the  pemeal  of  a  Int 

•*  A  r^DcMtLtorf  of  choice  r«ul1iw -matter  fuesemej  tn  i 
farm  and  alaeoec  wlikb  combJnc  to  mafcc^tteiH  ef  Us4 
nniiinopDlorof  Amefloen  pobllcatHms.  ,  lb*  iBofe  ti 
a  wiife  onop  embrmdnir  hitiiotj,  eel«no«.  fleUgb,  tarn. 
jiDil  c  Tf  ry  dopartmeiJt  of  1  itomtare*"  —  lYop  Ttm&. 

"U  fLim^'ifiesi  a  complete  ccmp^laHcn  ot  aa  Indlipm' 
fjblo  i; Lteni cure /'—  CAicopa  E^ei»^9  Jdmnn^L 
iLt  much  In  iba  for«fr(>nt  of  ecledie  Hibll' 


'  It  It  '>Ti«  of  thi»  best  InrfArmonla  of  tbq  afs.  . 
eniiblfvi.  Uj*  rMder*  to   UMp  fully  ntjftW^t  of  tins  bfc^ 
tb':iiiji2bt  Jind  EiLerntuj^  uf  clTlLLzaUDn.*'—  Ckrittian   Jd~ 
teeaht  Piftsiiurgh* 

*'  Ko  otiicr  |wrl<>dlcal  glTPii  flo  dlverfllrted  a  f  I**  of 
eiiff«ntllt«rmtiir¥.  ii^t  by^  ftbrUlKmnits.  but  hv  pnblUli^ 
Ing  dEiLlre  Hie  ti««l  sH^yii,  crlileksmd,  diMas^i>aM|  abort 
stona*,  KDd  wrtal  romniK**  of  tiie  day*  .  it  ii  for 
fudenof  llmitcKl  lelaure  orpaffletbemortflooTwiiient 
and  anllablenananvof  pOHSeSHlngtbetyKlvciof  tbe  r^f 
beet  T#«  n]te  of  cu  rrent «  rLtlcitra ,  phi  I  owtibT,  tcle^cS*  and 
Utemture.**—  I^raitytenan  Ba«nrr.  PtUrhiirifh. 

*'  It  li  dtmply  LaVLilcublQ'.  brlr^glng  to  matt  tt  do«» 
yctf^t  by  w*ck,  the  wry  crpim  of  Hi  tb«  cnrrent  hVetv.- 
tnrtorihfttl.ir."— fAj  /rfttnrf  Cliwrh.  Cht^^o. 

" Wortli coram*? nditory  of  Tnn  Li  vrwa  Aci  nre IPiead^ 
tefitlVM  applied  n>  fl«ii*  gM>%."—€hH'iian  lead^^r^  BoMtmi, 

"  Et  19  ^vMt^>^1;1"^»  '•  •Uf^ii-n  ih"  mrtpfl*  u^r^-^i^uie  tbe 
loiigerUO'jnH.v5."-  •  ..."      '.^Vi*  Tt^N-. 

PUBLISBXD  WBSKLTat$8.00ayear,>We</poitope.  .^     ^^       ,      ,  .^         ^^ 

4^ TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  for  tbe  year  1884,  remitting  before  Jan.  1,  tlM  weekly 
of  1888  Issned  after  the  receipt  of  their  subscriptions,  will  be  cent  gratU. 

CLUB  PRICES  FOR  THE  BEST  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURL 


el  [lA  ptArt  ronj  >aan  tgo."^  dneiimati  Smtai4- 

*•  FU'iDArltably  f^hetp  Tor  tbe  quaUty  and  amoBni  cf 
rt'i^dknit  fumlaTicd."^  Jfim/raof  Gattilt, 

**  1 1  afTorJi  the  bert,  tbe  ctswipr^t,  a»d  most  «Jii*«3eni 
mtJ^n1^  of  kofplns  nbrea't  wlib  the  procnu  6f  (iMncti 
in fliuu rha^w  '*^— A'tfr**  iln»«^fM»  pA*Jad5»)H^*e. 

''It  r-efmt  to  InoreraMln  exctlltnoe  at  tt  yi^vt  oldif.' 

■*  1%  la  by  od*li  the  b«t  poriodlf-al  In  lb*  wotM.  ,  II  bAt 
no  rErciI:  It  Btahda  alooe  in  tCi  exccUenau^''— Jtorauf' 


{••  Possessed  of  '  Littsll's  Lrmra  Aei,'  and  of  one  or  other  of  our  vivadoos  Ansricea  nooth 
•nbscTiber  will  find  himself  in  eommand  tf  ths  wkaU  tUuation,'*^  PhiladslpMa  E9mkk§  BuiUtki.] 

For  910.60,  Ths  Lrmre  Aob  and  any  one  of  the  J&ut'doUar  monthly  magaslnee  (or  Bmntt^t  ITeaU^ 
•r  Aiear)  will  be  eent  for  a  vear,  with  poetage  prepaid  on  both;  or,  for  fO^,  Tn  Lima  Aa  and  thi 
A.  JHcholat  or  LipplneotTt  MofOhlY,  poetpidd. 

ABDBXbs  lilTTELL  &  CO.,  31  Bedford  St.,  Bocton. 


JUST  FUBUSHED: 

Electricity  in  Theory  and  Practice, 

Or  The  E/emente  of  Electrical  Engineering, 

A  clear  explanation  of  the  scientific  principles  and  tlie  practical  appli- 
'cations  of  Electricity. 

By  Lieutenant  BRADLEY  A.  FISKE,  U.  S.  N. 

8yo,  doth.    180  Illustrations.    Price,  $2.50. 

D.  VAN  NCNSTRANB,  PabUflber* 

28  Murray  and  27  Warren  Streets,  NEW  YORK, 


Complete  Oatalogae  of  Bleotrical  Books  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 


JOSEPH  fHlljOTI^ 

^  steeiYpens. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  throughout  the  World  I 
Oold  Medal.  Paris  Exposition.  1878. 


Wot  Fine  Writing,  No,  1 ,  303.  and  Ladiet,  1 70.    For  Broad  Writing, 

204, 380.  and  stub  poM,  840.   For  General  Writing.  332,  404. 

300.  and  Faloon^  878,  008.     OtAsr  ttyUi  to  wU  all  handi. 

0r'  Sample  Card$^  PHee-UaU^  etc.^  /ttmished  on  appRea^cn, 


lOSEPfl  fiULOTT  &  SONS,  91  JiM  St,  Net  TorL 


HEHBT  HOEl  Sole  Aiail 


— "  Tobacco  fit  for  a  king,"  is  what  was 
said  of  a  famous  brand  of  Havana  cigars. 
And  it  was,  too ;  for  it  turned  out  to  be  the 
identical  brand  ($1,000  per  thousand)  which 
Louis  Napoleon  smokc^l.  Where  made? 
Hayana.  Of  what  leaf  ?  Now  prepare  for 
a  surprise,  yet  the  truth,  by  confession  of 
the  maker— of  leaf  imported  from  the  Gold- 
en Tobacco  Belt  of  North  Carolina.  Tbat 
purity,  flavor,  fragrance  belongs  to  no  other 
tobacco.  Out  of  the  very  best  of  it  is  made 
Blackwell^s  Durham  Long  Cut,  for  pipe  and 
cigarette  smoking.  The  trade-mark  of  the 
Durham  Boll  and  the  Long  Cut  Brand  give 
tou  the  Emperor's  tobacco. 
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Send  SI,  S2.  $3,  or 
$5  for  a  retail  bojc,  by 
exprens,  of  the  BEST 
CANBrBS  In  the 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  world,  pat  up  in  band- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  some  boxes.  All 
BtricUyPITBE.  SUITABIiE  FOR  PBB8- 
ENT8.  Try  it  once.  Address  C.  F.  GUN- 
TH£B,  Confectioner,  78  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
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THE  SANITARIAN  FOR  1884. 


One  jear^s  experience  in  the  issue  of  The  Sajyitarian  weekly  has  satisfied 
the  editors,  in  commoD  with  a  large  proportion  of  Its  readers,  that  a  mcnMf 
issue  is  preferable. 

The  Sanitabian,  from  the  first,  has  been  devoted  to  sanitary  science  in  its 
most  comprehensive  aspect,  has  sought  and  presented  contributions  from  the 
most  distinguished  sanitarians  at  home  and  abroad,  on  the  basis  of  substantial 
knowledge  with  a  careful  avoidance  of  premature  oonclusioos. 

The  Sanftabian  has  no  business  purposes  outside  its  intrinsic  value  in  rda- 
tion  to  the  science  and  art  of  sanitation,  mental  aud  physical  culture ;  and  in  the 
investigation,  presentation,  and  discussion  of  subjects  in  this  large  domain  of 
inquiry,  a  weekly  publication  has  proved  to  be  a  constant  source  of  inconven- 
ience to  both  editors  and  readers.  Many  excellent  papers  are  unsuitable  for  a 
weekly  because  of  their  length.  Accepting,  therefore,  the  general  expressioii 
of  satisfaction  with  the  previous  form  as  being  better  adapted  to  our  field  of 
labor  than  any  other,  it  is  our  purpose  to  resume  the  moNthly  issue  in  octavo 
form,  but  enlarged  to  90  paget  monthly^  with  improved  type. 

It  will  be  the  constant  effort  of  The  Sanitarian  to  sustain  the  reputation  it 
has  earned  as  "the  foremost  publication  devoted  to  sanitary  science  in  this 
country." 

It  will  continue  to  seek  out  and  discuss,  in  the  same  independent  and  earnest 
manner  as  hitherto,  all  causes  in  confiict  with  health,  public  and  private,  and  ao 
far  as  possible  to  render  sanitation  a  popular  theme  of  study,  and  practical  in  its 
application  to  all  the  avenues  of  life. 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  appending  the  foUowing  selection  from  almost  in* 
numerable  notices  of  the  press : 

"A  flret-clapp  health  Journal." —JVw  BtA- 
ford  {Matff.)  Standarrt. 

'*Iu>  article?  are  well  written/'*  ~  Bo«fo» 
Christian  hegisfer, 

'*  Every  human  being  la  concerned  In  this 
matter,  and  if  sanitary  cciecce  haa  any  ec^gea- 
tiona  to  mtke  they  mart  be  made  dlr^tly  to  the 
people  themeelrea.  Tlife  is  what  Turn  Sai!!- 
TABiAN  aima  to  rif.  and  thia  it  ia  doing  well."— 
Fopular  Science  Monthly. 

**  The  SANiTABiAN'a  racceM  ia  an  adrent  in 
the  history  of  the  education  of  the  American 
people.''— J^on  CommonweaUh. 

"  Accompliahed  more  trood  than  all  other 
sanitary  papers  pot  together."— ITytfroii/lc  <md 
Sanitary  Ptvmb(r, 

*'  Stands  at  the  head  of  health  Joamala."- 
Baltimore  Journal. 

**  Ablest  and  most  valuable  pablicatlon  on 
the  continent.'"— MUwavtee  Liberal  Age, 

'*Ia  nnf^nrpaaeed  in  this  oonntiy.*^— IFa<«r- 
tmry  Republican, 

^  Really  one  of  the  most  valnable  publica- 
tions in  this  country."— 6W  Colony  Memorial 

"  Is  ftill  of  matter  of  the  highest  Interest"— 
Philadelphia  PotL 

•Necesaarv  to  all  persons  who  would  "" 


"  An  able  corps  of  contributors."— fioftimofv 
Methodist  Protestant. 

*'  Best  American  publication  devoted  to  hy- 
giene."—iVif/<?  York  Herald. 

**  Most  widely  circulated  Journal  of  its  class." 
—Wheeling  Register. 

'*  The  ablest  that  comes  to  our  table."— CSii- 
€kwiati  Christian  Standard. 

**  Fall  of  8n^:gestive  articles."— fi({2r<2^  It^de- 
pendent  Practi'ioner. 

"  It  is  ably  edited."— ^wln<jy  (7K.)  Western 
Agrieulturitt. 

**Oue  of  the  best  in  the  country.  "—jBoston 
Pilot. 

'•  A  valuable  Journal."  —  Norrittown  (Pa.) 
Herald. 

**  Preeminently  the  most  practical  raa^zine 

Snblished  in  the  Interest  of  health."  -New  Tork 
Totel  Oazett*. 

*'  Should  be  In  every  household  in  the  land." 
^Philadelphia  Chronicle. 

"  By  ftur  the  beat  of  ita  class."— JtfanciUf^ 
American. 

*'Moi*t  reliable  and  ably  conducted  of  the 
Journals  devoted  to  public  health."— Xan«i/iff 
{Mich.)  Republican. 

*'  Doing  more  good  than  any  other  masr*>zine 
published  In  this  country."— .Vw  Ybtk  Trade 
Reporter. 


abreast  with  the  best  mesns  of  prpserviogaod 
promoting  health."— <Slf.  Louis  Church  News. 


TERMS :  $4.00  per  annum,  in  advance. 
Volume  begins  with  January  number.     Subscriptione  may  begin  at  any  time. 

A.    N.    BELL, 
p.  0.  Box,  2156.  1 13  Pulton  Street^  Mew  York. 
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In  doing  Jiomage  to  that  tweet  nature^  we  do  it  to  the  highest  type  of  our  com- 
mon humanity,  Emerson  was  a  splendid  manifestation  of  reason  in  its  most 
comprehensive  form^  and  with  all  its  most  godlike  aspirations, — John  Ttkdall. 


The  Riverside  Emerson. 

THE   WORKS    OF 

•      RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

Riverside  Edition. 

W7M  two  Portraits.    In  eleven  volumes ^  i2mo,  gilt  top,  each  $1.75  ;   half 
calf,  $3.50  ;  half  crushed  levant,  $4. 5a 


This  is  an  entirely  new  librarj  edition  of  the  works  of  Mr.  EmersoD,  printed 
from  new  electrotype  plates.  It  inclades  the  prose  and  poetical  writings  of  Mr. 
Emerson  hitherto  published  in  book  form,  and,  in  addition,  two  new  volumes  of 
essays,  lectures,  and  speeches. 

Two  new  portraits  of  the  author  appear  in  this  edition,  one  of  them  an  etch- 
ing by  SchofF,  from  an  early  portrait  taken  in  England,  and  the  other  a  steel 
engraving  by  Wilcox,  from  a  late  photograph. 

The  order  of  the  volumes  is  as  follows : 

L  NATURB,  ADDRSSSB8,  AND  LBOTURBS. 

[This  book  has  heretofore  borne  the  name  ^*  Mlscellames.**] 

n.  BSSATa    First  Series. 
nL  XI8SATS.    Second  Series. 
IV.  RBPRBSBNTATIVXI  BIBN. 

V.  BNQLISH  TRAira 
VL  TUB  OONDUOT  OF  UFB. 
Vn.  SOOIBT7  AND  SOLITUDB. 
ym.  LBTTBRS  AND  SOCIAL  AIM& 
IX.POBMS. 

X.  liBOTURBS  AND  BIOGRAPHIOAL  SSETOHBS.   A  new  volume. 
XL  BfllSOBIiLANIBS.    A  new  volume. 

This  edition  is  in  every  way  creditable,  .  .  .  The  paper  is  excellent,  the  type 
of  attractive  sise  and  clearness^  the  margins  are  of  reasonable  breadth,  and  the 
bindings  are  neat  and  simple.  The  volume  open  easily,  and  promise  to  hear 
long  usage,— New  York  Tribune. 

The  workmanship  of  this  elegantly  simple  edition  is  what  we  expect  from  the 
taste  that  presides  over  the  Riverside  Press, — New  York  Evening  Post. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers.    Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY, 

4  Park  Street,  Boston.  11  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York, 

Digitized  by  VjL^VJQIC 
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WEBSTER'S 

UNABRIDGED. 

In  Sheep,  RussUand  Turkey  Bindings. 


THE  STANDARD. 


/^X*^  Webster— it  has  118,000  Words, 
UrXiX     3000  Enffravlnir*,  and  a  Nc 
Bloirraphical  Diotionary^ 
Standard  in  Gov't  Printio! 
3S,0OO  copies  in  Publle 
Sale  20  to  1 
IB  VV  O  fW%  aid  to  make 
JDJElBX  Best  hell 


chools. 

Sale  20  to  1  of  any  other  series. 
I  aid  to  make  a  Familj  intelligent 
for  SCHOIJLRS, 


3000  Enffravlnirs,  and  a  New 

Bloirraphical  Diotionarv. 

fllUX*  Standard  in  Gov't  Printing  Office. 
XXXXi    32,0OO  copies  in  Publle  ScF 
SaIe2C 
laid  to  m 

Best  help 

TEACHERS  and  SCHOOLS. 
Webster  is  Standard  Authority  with  the  U.  S. 
Sapreme  Court.    Recommended  by  the  State 
Sup'ts  of  Schools  of  36  States. 

'*  A  UBRART  IN  ITSELF.*' 

The  latest  edition,  in  the  quantity  of  matter  it 
contains,  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  volume 
published.  It  has  3000  more  Words  in  its  vo 
cabAlary  than  are  found  in  any  other  Am.  Dict'y, 
and  nearly  3  times  the  number  of  Engravings. 
The  Unabridged  is  now  supplied,  at  a  small  ad- 
ditional cost,  .with  DENISON'S 

PATENT  REFERENCE  INDEX, 
**  The  greatest  improvement  in  book-making  that 

has  bet'n  made  in  a  hundred  years." 
G.  k  C.  MERRIAM  &C0.,  Pub'rs,  Springfield,  Mass. 


In  square   16mo  vols.      Parchment^Miper 
coTers.    30  cents  each. 


English  as  She  is  Spoke; 

Or,  A  Jest  in  Sober  Earnest. 

Compiled  from  the  celebrated  ''IVsw 
GriDI  or  GONTEBSATIOM  Dl  PoBTUomi 

Don't: 

A  Manual  of  Mistakes  and  Im- 
proprieties more  or  less  prevalent 
in  Conduct  and  Speech, 

By  Censor. 

English  as  She  is  Wrote, 

Showing  curious  ways  in  which  the 
English  language  may  be  made  to  con- 
vey ideas  or  obscure  them.  A  com- 
panion to  **  English  as  She  is  Spoke." 

D.  APPLETON  k  CO., 

1, 8  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  Toik. 


TIE  SCIENTmC  AMERICAlf  EOB.  1884. 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  8CIBKTIFIC  PAPBM  IN  THE  WOMLD. 
Only  $8.20  a  Tear,  inoludinff  poatase.    Weekly.    Fifty-two  Nombers  a  Tear. 

The  contents  of  the  SoiKNrmo  AuBiOAir  embrace  the  latest  and  most  interesting  in fonnatlon 
pertaining  to  the  industrial,  mechanical,  and  scienttflc  progress  of  the  world :  desonptlons,  with 
DeantiAil  engravings,  of  new  inventions,  new  Implements,  new  processes,  and  improved  indostriet 
of  all  kinds ;  nsefol  notes,  receipts,  soggestions,  and  advice,  by  prtctieai  writers,  for  workers  and 
employers  in  all  the  various  arts. 

£verj  number  contains  sixteen  large  quarto  pages,  elegantly  printed,  and  Ulnstrated  with  many 
engravings.  The  year's  issue  contains  83S  large  pages— equal  to  four  thoneand  book  pages— at  a 
cost,  including  postage,  of  only  $3.90  a  year  to  the  subscriber. 

Engineers,  mechanics,  telegraphers,  inventors,  mannractnrers,  chemists,  phocograpbers,  phy- 
sicians, lawyers,  clergymen,  teachers,  and  people  of  all  professions,  will  find  the  SciBNTino  Axna- 
OAM  to  be  most  useAiI  and  valuable.  Its  pages  teem  with  interesting  subjects  for  thoofdit,  atndy, 
and  conversation,  and  are  an  unfailing  source  of  new  and  suggestive  information.  As  an  mstmctor 
and  educator  the  SoivNTino  Ambrioam  has  no  equal :  it  is  promotive  of  knowledge  and  pnxrew 
in  every  commnuitr  where  it  circulates.  It  should  nave  a  prominent  place  in  every  honscnold, 
reading-room,  and  library.  

HUmr  k  00.,  Publiahera,  261  Broadway,  Hew  YatL 

Mbssbs.  MUNN  a  CO..  in  coonectkm 
with  the  publication  of  the  Scikiitifio 
'  AxBRiCAN,  continue  to  examine  Improve- 
ments, and  to  act  as  Solicitors  of  Patents 
for  Inventors. 

^  _^._  ytari*  experience, , 

facUUies  for  the  preparation  of  Patent  Drawings,  Specifications,  and  the  prosecution  of  Applications 


PATENTS. 


In  this  line  of  business  they  have  had  thirty-eiffht  yeare*  experienee,  and  now  have  unegvaled 
leitUUs  for  the  preparation  of  Patent  Drawings,  Specifications,  and  the  prosecution  of  Applications 
for  Patents  In  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  foreign  countries.  Ifessn.  Mnnn  &  Co.  also  attend 
to  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Copyrights  for  Books,  Labels,  Reissues.  Assignments,  and  Reports 
on  Infringements  of  Patents.  All  business  intrusted  to  them  is  done  with  special  care  and  prompt- 
ness, on  very  reasonable  terms, 
ohlet 


sent  free  of  charge,  on  application,  containing  ftill  information  about  PnCents  and 
them ;  directions  concerning  Labels,  Copyrights,  Designs.  Patents,  Appeals,  Re- 
mento.  Assignments,  Rejected  Cases,  Hints  on  the  Sale  of  Patents,  etc 


A  pamphl 
how  to  procure 
issues,  Infringements^ „ , ^ , 

We  also  send,  free  (^chcnrge^  a  Synopsis  of  Foreign  Patent  Iisws,  showing  the  cost  and  method 
of  securhig  patents  In  all  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  Solicitors  of  Patents,  261  BroadwuTf  New  Toik. 

BRANCH  OFFICE :  Comer  of  F  and  7th  Streets,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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N  E  W    B  O  O  K  S. 


Anecdotes  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States. 

By  Brevet  Major-General  E.  D.  Townbend,  late  Adjutailt-Cteneral  U.  S.  Anny.  12mo, 
cloth.    $1.25. 

"  The  work  treats  in  a  very  pleasant  conversational  way  of  Tarious  events  and  inci- 
dents, around  which  our  interest  lingers,  and  of  which  much  is  here  said  that  has  hitherto 
been  unsaid.  Among  the  topics  upon  which  the  author  dwells,  and  which  may  be  cited 
as  giving  an  idea  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  his  work,  are  General  Scott^s  loyidty,  the 
defense  of  Washington,  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky,  Early's  invasion,  service  in  the  Adju. 
tant-GreneraPs  office.  President  Lincoln'^  funeral.  Fort  Sumter,  origin  of  military  oom- 
missioos,  Army  of  the  Potomac  commanders,  etc." —  Washingtan  LcMy  Post. 

Aunt  Charlotte's  Stories  of  American  History. 

By  Charlotte  M.  Tonob  aAd  H.  Hastings  Wkld,  D.  D.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
12mo,  cloth,  gilt  side  and  back.     $1.50. 

**  In  this  book  we  find  well-told  and  intensely  interestfaig  and  instructive  stories  of 
American  history,  which  should  be  familiar  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  land.  In  forty- 
nine  chapters  the  well-known  and  popular  authors  have  embodied  the  essential  facts  of 
American  history  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  presidency  of  Chester  A.  Arthur.  It  is 
a  book  parents  and  teachers  can  safely  commend  to  the  young;  in  fact,  it  would  be  a  gift 
of  usefulness  and  practical  value  to  any  young  person."— jBot^on  Journal  of  Education. 

Appletons'  Illustrated  Guide  to  Mexico, 

Including  a  Chapter  on  Guatemala,  and  a  complete  English-Spanish  Vocabulary.  By 
Alfred  R.  Conkling,  Member  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  formerly 
United  States  Geologist.  With  a  Railway  Map  and  numerous.  IllustrationB.  12mo, 
cloth.     $2.00. 

LETTER    FROM    GENERAL  GRANT. 

New  York  City,  December  5, 1883. 
Dkar  Sir:  I  have  read  over  the  advance  sheets  of  your  excellent  "Guide-Book  to 
Mexico"  with  great  pleasure.  It  supplies  a  want  now  for  the  first  thne  being  felt. 
Mexico,  with  all  her  ^eso^rces  of  soil,  climate,  and  mines,  has  not  attracted  much  of  the 
attention  of  people  of  other  lands  until  within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Now,  with 
the  rapid  strides  she  is  making — and  is  destined  to  make — toward  a  commercial  pros- 
perity, rarely  equaled  by  any  nation  in  the  past,  travel  to  that  countiy  will  increase  many 
fold,  and  your  book  will  give  the  traveler  the  information  he  wants.  Information  is 
wonderfully  condensed  in  it,  and  I  wonder  at  its  completeness  in  so  little  space. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Alprsd  R.  Conkling,  Esq.  U.  S.  GRANT. 

The  Parchment  Shakspere  complete. 

A  new  edition  of  Shakspere's  Works.  In  twelve  volumes.  Bound  in  parchment,  un- 
cut, gilt  top.     16mo.     $1.25  each.     In  sets,  half  calf,  $80.00 ;  full  calf,  $40.00. 

This  edition  is  beiog  printed  with  new  type  cast  expressly  for  the  work,  on  laid  linen 
paper,  and  in  a  form  and  style  which  give  it  peculiar  elegance.  The  text  is  mainly  that 
of  DiCLius,  following  closely  the  folio  edition  of  1628,  the  chief  difference  consisting  in  a 
more  sparing  use  of  punctuation  than  that  employed  by  the  well-known  German  ^tor. 
Wherever  a  variant  reading  is  adopted,  some  good  and  recognized  Shaksperean  critic  has 
been  followed.  In  no  case  is  a  new  rendering  of  the  text  proposed ;  nor  has  it  been 
thought  neocssary  to  distract  the  reader's  attention  by  notes  or  comments. 

'*  There  is  perhaps  no  edition  in  whksh  the  works  of  Shakspere  can  be  read  in  such 
luxury  of  type,  and  qujet  distinction  of  form,  as  this."— Pa«  Mall  OazeUe. 


New  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  00.,  1,  8,  &  5 
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N  E  W    BOO  K  S . 

Dangers  to  Health. 

A  PICTORIAL  GUIDE  TO  DOMESTIC  SANITARY  DEFECTS.  By  T. 
P.  Tbalb,  M.  a.,  Surgeon  to  the  General  Infirmary  at  Leeds.  With  Seventy 
Lithographic  Plates.    8vo,  cloth.    $8.00. 

The  Organs  of  Speech, 

AND  THEIR  APPLICATION  IN  THE  FORMATION  OF  ARTTOULATE 
SOUNDS.  By  Geobg  Hermann  von  Mbyeb,  Professor  in  Ordinary  at 
the  University  of  Ztlrich.  ("  International  Scientific  Series.")  With  47 
Woodcuts.    12mo.    $1.75. 

Body  and  Will: 

Being  an  Essay  concerning  Will  in  Metaphysical,  Physiological,  and  Pathological 
Aspects.    By  Henbt  Maudslby,  M.  D.    12mo,  cloth.    $2.50. 

The  Bryant  Calendar  for  1884. 

An  exquisite  design,  giving  a  Portrait  of  Bryant,  and  representing  the  Seasons, 
with  a  selection  from  Bryant's  poems  for  each  day  in  the  year,  and  varioaa 
information.    For  sale  hy  all  hooksellers  and  stationers. 

English  Lyrics. 

Parchment  Series.    Antique,  gilt  top.    $1.25. 

"  A  very  delightful  book,  giving  the  characteristic  wealth  of  that  wonderful  and  in  no 
other  language  equaled  stor&ouse,  the  '  Corpus  Poetarum  Lyrioorum '  of  En^aod." — 
PaU  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Parchment  Series. 

BBOBNT  issues: 

THE  SONNETS  OF  JOHN  MILTON.     Edited  by  Mabk  Pattisoit.     With 

Portrait  after  Vertue.    Vellum,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 
POEMS.    By  Alfbed  Tennyson.    With  Frontispieces.    Two  vols.,  vellum,  gOt 

top.    $2.50. 
Q.  HORATI  FLAOOI  OPERA.    With  an  Etching  from  a  Design  by  L.  Alma- 

Tadbma.    Vellum,  gilt  top.     $1.25. 
FRENCH  LYRICS.    Selected  and  Annotated  by  Geobge  Saintsbuiiy.    With 

a  Miniature  Frontispiece  by  H.  G.  Glindoni.     Vellum,  gilt  top.    $1.25. 
GAY'S  FABLES.    Fables,  by  John  Gay,  with  a  Memoir  by  Austin  Dobson, 

and  Portrait  etched  from  an  oil-sketch  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.    VeDum, 

gilt  top.    $1.25. 
SELECT  LETTERS  OF  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY.    Edited,  with  an  In- 

troduction,  by  Riohabd  Gabnbtt.    Vellum,  gilt  t^p.    $1.25. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.    By  John  Kjjble.    Printed  in  red  and  black,  wiUi 

a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  from  Mr.  G.  Richmond's  Drawing.    Vellum,  gilt 

top.    $1.50. 
OF  THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.     By  Thomas  i  Kempis.     A  Revised 

Translation.     With  a  Frontispiece  on  India  paper,  from  a  Design  by  W.  B. 

Richmond.     Vellum,  gilt  top.     $1.25. 

New  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  1,  3,  &  5  Bond  Si 
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Dynamic  Sociology, 

OR 

Applied  Social  Science,  as  based  upon  Statical  Sociology 
and  the  Less  Complex  Sciences. 

By  LESTER  F.  WARD,  A.  M. 


T"WO  volumes,  ISmo.         --«---       Cloth,  $0.OO. 


**In  his  two  yolnmef,  containing  ap\yard  of  1,800  page«,  Mr.  Ward  takeB  ne  from  the  prl* 
mordial  atom,  thrcui^h  the  three  stages  of  atomic  aggregation  indicated  hy  *  Co^mogecy/  *  Bi> 
ogeny.*  and  *  Sociogeny/  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  most  complex  pmhlems  presented 
to  tlie  student  of  life,  mind,  monls,  and  society.  Especially  interesting  are  Mr.  Ward's  reflec- 
tions upon  the  Reprodactire  Forces,  which  he  very  eeni>ibly  and  saccessftilly  vindicates  from  the 
opprobrium  with  which  superficial  prejadice  hns  surrounded  them,  and  we  would  particularly 
recommend  to  all  those  who  taice  interest  in  social  qnestlons,  and  who  are  capable  of  free  and  an- 
biased  thonght,  his  remarks  upon  Marriage  Institnlions. 

*^  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Ward  strongly  dit>sent8  from  the  views  expressed  with  such  cu* 
rioos  emphasis  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  npon  the  sabject  of  compulsory  state  education.  A  con- 
Bideratlon  of  the  matter,  means,  and  method  of  education  brings  to  its  conclusion  a  work  fromi 
which  all  readers,  whether  or  not  they  agree  with  the  doctrines  therein  expounded,  can  not  fail  to 
derive  benefit,  more  especially  if  they  are  capable  of  bringing  to  its  consideration  a  mind  divested 
of  prejudice,  and  only  desirous  of  the  truth.' *~rA«  Wesfminafer  BevUw. 

**  An  ambitious  but  also  an  important  work.  There  is  much  acute  psychological  observation  U> 
be  found  at  dUTerent  stages  of  the  argument  in  both  volumes,  and  the  properly  sociological  views 
are  marked  by  great  vigor  and  independence  of  spirit.*'— ififnd. 

"Mr.  Ward's  presentation  of  the  subject  is  simple,  clear,  systematic,  and  courageous.  For  its 
preparation  he  has  explored  vast  fields  of  thought ;  and  bis  conclusions,  however  they  may  be 
questioned,  can  not  be  ignored  by  those  who  are  interested  in  modern  philosophy.  Ward's  *  Dy- 
namic Sociology  *  is  America's  greatest  contribuUon  to  scientific  philosophy."— /Sdmo0. 

"Mr.  Ward  has  evidently  put  great  labor  and  thought  into  his  two  volumes,  and  has  produced 
a  work  of  interest  and  importance.  He  does  not  limit  hts  effort  to  a  contribution  to  the  science  of 
sociology.  He  believes  that  he  has  contributed  something  to  that  science,  but  the  purpose  of  hls^ 
book  is  something  very  distinct  and  something  more  than  that.  He  believes  that  sociology  has- 
already  reached  the  point  at  which  it  can  be  and  oui:fat  to  be  applied,  treated  as  an  art,  and  he 
orges  that  *  the  state '  or  government  now  has  a  new,  legitimate,  and  peculiar  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  intelligence  to  promote  the  welfare  of  meny— New  York  THtrus, 

"  This  Is  an  elaborafe  undertaking,  conceived  in  a  praiseworthy  spirit  It  is  the  latest  effort 
to  open  a  pathway  for  the  world's  true  advance— a  purpose  that  has  inspired  the  noblest  minds  in 
every  age  of  the  world."— 2%tf  American. 

"  Mr.  Ward  differa  with  Mr.  Spencer  in  this  respect,  that  Mr.  Spencer  seems  content  to  ana- 
lyze social  laws,  with  a  view  simply  to  understanding  their  modes  of  action  ;  while  the  author  of 
*  Dynamic  Sociology '  holds  that,  when  once  these  laws  are  understood,  it  is  our  businest?  to 
guide  and  mo<lity  their  operation  with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  definite  human  purposes  ; 
Just  as  we  provide  courses  for  the  mountain-torrent,  imprison  steam  tn  cylinders,  and  give  the 
•lectric  current  its  appointed  circuit."— J/on^rra/  Star, 

"  Mr.  Ward  makes  a  valiant  assault  npon  the  doctrine  of  laissez-fidrf^  and  ini^ists  upon  the  en- 
largement of  state  fhnctions,  believing  that  there  is  more  danger  that  the  worid  will  not  be  gov- 
erned enough  than  that  it  will  be  governed  too  much.  Mr.  Ward  maintains  his  position  with, 
eogent  logic  and  a  powerM  array  of  pertinent  flEicts."— CA<«a^  IfUer-Oeean, 


New  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publiflherrs  1,  8,.&  5  Bond  Street 
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D.   APPLETON   &  CO.'S 

RECENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUGATIONS. 


A  GEOGRAPHICAL  READER*  A  Collection  of  Geographical  Descriptioiis  and 
Narrations  from  the  Best  Writers  in  English  Literature.  For  Schools  and  General 
Readers.     Beautifully  illustrated     By  Jamis  Johonmot.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

A  NATURAL  HISTORY  READER.    By  Jambs  Johommot.    $1.25. 

APPLETONS'  STANDARD  GEOGRAPHIES.     Ba.sed  on  the  Principles  of 

the  Science  of  Education,  and  giving  special  prominence  to  the  Industrial,  ComiBer. 
cial,  and  Practical  Features. 
Elkmentart  Gboorapht.    Small  4to,  65  cts.     Highvb  Gkoorafht.    Lai^ge  4feo,$1.50- 

APPLETONS'  STANDARD  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP.  Prepared  bj 
Ltman  D.  Smith.  Lead-Pencil  Course,  Three  Numbers,  per  dozen,  $1.08;  Short 
Course,  Tracing,  Two  Numbers,  per  dozen,  $1.08  ;  Short  Course,  Seven  Numbers,  per 
dozen,  $1.08  ;  Grammar  Course,  Seven  Numbers,  per  dozen,  $1.44. 

STUDIES  IN  LANGUAGE.  A  Teacher's  Guide  to  ''  Letters  and  Lessons  in  Las. 
guage."     By  J.  H.  Stickney.     25  cents. 

NEW  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  Bj  F 

Bkrgkr,  Consul-C^neral,  etc.,  author  of  the  English  method  (M6thode  d^AnglaiAJi 
adopted  by  the  city  of  Paris  for  its  public  schools^    $1.00. 

THE  NORMAL  MUSIC  COURSE.     By  John  W.  Tirns  and  H.  E.  H<h.t.    Edk 

bodying  the  plan  of  teaching  Music  so  successfully  pursued  in  the  Boston  PnUk 
Schools.    First  Reader,  40  cents  ;  Second  Reader,  75  cents ;  Manual,  50  cents. 

THE  COMPLETE  TEXT  OF  TERGIL,  with  Notes  and  the  Vei^lian  DictioD. 
ary.     By  Henry  S.  Friezk. 

THE  BUCOLICS  AND  GEORGICS,  AND  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  AE- 
NEIDy  with  Notes  and  Dictionary.     By  Henrt  S.  Frieze. 

DIE  ANNA*LISE.  A  Popular  German  Play.  With  an  Interlinear  Translation  and 
Directions  for  learning  to  Read  German.  By  Charles  F.  Kroeh,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
Modem  Languages  in  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.    $1.00.    Text  only,  40  cts. 

PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  IDIOMATIC  FRENCH.  Embracing  Readme, 
Composition,  and  Conversation.  By  Alfred  Hbnneqdin,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Frena 
and  German  in  the  University  of  Michigan.     $1.10. 

L.  L.  L.  ;  Or,  FIFTY  LAW  LESSONS.  Embradng  all  the  Technical  Points  of 
Business  Law.    By  Arthur  B.  Clark.     $1.25. 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS.  Prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  students  learning  to  read 
at  sight ;  with  Notes,  Vocabulary,  Index  of  Proper  Names,  and  Exercises  for  Trans- 
lation into  Latin.  Illustrated  by  numerous  cuts.  By  Thomas  B.  Lindbat,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Boston  University.    $1.50. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POEMS  OF  OVID.  With  Notes.  By  J.  L.  Lw- 
COLN,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Brown  University.     $1.25. 

M.  TULLII  CICERONIS  LAELIUS  DE  AMICITIA.  Edited  with  English 
Notes.    By  John  K.  Lord,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  Dartmouth  College.    $1.00. 

THE  AENEID  OF  TERGIL,  with  Notes  and  Dictionary.  By  Henrt  a  Frieu, 
Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan.     $1.60. 

A  TERGILIAN  DICTIONARY.  Embracing  all  the  words  found  in  the  Edogoea, 
Georgics,  and  Aeneid  of  Vergil,  with  numerous  references  to  the  text  verifying  and 
illustrating  the  definitionii.     By  Henrt  S.  Frieze.     $1.00. 

THE   CUMULATIVE    METHOD    IN   GERMAN.     By  Aoolph   DRKTSFmoro. 

$1.50. 

APPLETONS*  WRITING-CHARTS.    By  Ltman  D.  Smith. 
MEDI.£TAL  CITILIZATION.     By  George  Burton  Adams.    46  cents. 
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RICHARDS  &  CO., 

Mntmfacturers  and  DeaUrs  in 

Chemical  &  Physical  Apparatus. 

PURE  CHEMICALS. 

Wi  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  practical  scientific 
men  to  the  fact  that  we  have  the  most  carefulij  selected,  the 
most  complete,  and  largest  stock  of  the  finest  apparatus  and 
chemical  reagents  in  the  world.  Personal  inspection,  to  verifj 
this  statement,  is  invited.  Orders  for  supplies  for  Chemical 
Labobatoriks,  Colleqks,  and  Schools  filled  with  the  greatest 
care,  promptness,  and  precision.  Illustrated  catalogues  on 
application. 

898  Bowopy,  opp.  6th  St,  NEW  TOBK. 

For  Mag*azines  and  Newspapers, 

Send  for  our  Oatcdogae  of  Frioes  for  1884,  just  issoel 

EVERYTHING   AT  CLUB   RATES. 
We  tnake  Ifareign  Periodicals  a  Specialty* 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE   -       - 
ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 
LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE    - 
ST.  NICHOLAS      -       -       - 
WIDE  AWAKE  -        -       -       . 
LONDON  TIMES  (Weekly)  - 
PUNCH  AND  ALMANACK     - 
GRAPHIC  or  LONDON  NEWS 
SATURDAY  RE  VIEW  or  SPECTATOR  " 
REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES 

Catalogue  tree  to  any  address. 
A.   H.  ROFFE  &  CO.,  nBromfleld  street,  Boston. 


PerYettr,»8  45 
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Appletons'  Dictionary  of  Uew  York  and 
Yicinity. 

A  guide-book,  alphabetically  arranged.      Very  useful  to  citi- 
zens  and  strangers.      With  Maps.     Paper,  30  cents. 


ISew  York  Illustrated. 

With  143  Illustrations  and  Maps.     8vo.     Paper,  75  cents. 


Appletons'  Hand-Book  of  Winter  Resorts. 

For   Tourists  and    Invalids.     With  Maps   and   Illustrations. 
Revised  to  date.     12mo.     Paper,  50  cents. 


New  York :  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  1,  8,  &  6  Bond  Street. 
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A  Safeguard. 

The  fatal  rapidity  with  which  slight 
Colds  aud  Coughs  fi'equeiitly  develop 
into  the  gravest  maladies  of  tlie  throat 
and  lungs,  is  a  consideration  which  should 
impel  every  prudent  person  to  keen  at 
hand,  as  a  liousehold  I'enicdv,  n  bottle  of 
AVER'S  CHERRY  PECTOkAL. 

Nothing  else  gives  8uch  immediate  relief 
and  works  so  sure  n  cura  in  all  aflections 
of  this  class.  That  eminent  physician. 
Prof.  F.  Sweetzer,  of  the  Mahie  Medical 
School,  Brunswick,  Me.,  says:— 

"Medical  science  has  produced  no  other  ano> 
dyne  expectorant  so  good  as  Ayeb's  Chbrrt 
F^cTORAL.  It  is  InToluablo  for  diseases  of  the 
throat  aud  luogs." 

The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  the 
well-known  Dr.  L.  J.  Addison,  of  Chicago, 
111.,  who  says  :— 

"I  have  never  found,  in  thirty.five  years  of 
continuous  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  any 
preparation  of  so  great  vulue  as  Ate  R*8  Che bry 
Pkctoral,  for  treatment  of  diseases  of  Xhe 
throat  and  lungs.  It  not  only  breaks  up  colds 
and  cures  severe  cougbe>,  but  Is  more  effeciive 
than  anything  ctso  In  relieving  even  the  moet 
serious  bronchial  and  pulmonary  afiecUoos." 

AVER'S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

Is  not  a  new  claimant  for  popular  confi- 
dence, but  a  medicine  which  is  to^lay 
savinj?  the  lives  of  the  third  generation 
who  have  come  into  being  since  it  was 
first  offered  to  the  public. 

There  is  not  a  household  in  which  this 
invaluable  remedy  has  once  been  in- 
troduced where  its  use  has  ever  been 
tibandoned,  and  thei*e  is  not  a  i)er«on 
who  has  ever  given  it  a  proper  trial 
for  any  throat  or  lung  disease  suscen- 
tible  of  cure,  who  has  not  been  made 
well  by  it. 

AVER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  has, 
in  numberless  instances,  cured  obstinate 
cases  of  chronic  Bronchitis,  Larnygitis, 
and  even  acute  Pneumonia,  ana  has 
saved  many  patients  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  Pulmonary  Consumption.  It  is  a 
medicine  that  only  requires  to  be  taken  in 
small  doses,  is  pleasant  to  Ihe  taste,  and  is 
needed  In  every  house  where  there  are 
children,  as  there  Is  nothing  so  good  as 
AVERS  CHERRY  PECTORAL  for  treat- 
ment of  Croup  and  Whooping  Cough. 

These  are  all  plain  facts,  which  can  be 
verifleil  bv  anynodv,  and  should  be  re- 
membered by  everybody. 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  O.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Ijowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  druggists. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Sedentary  habits,  mental  worry,  i 
excitement,  excess  or  imprudence  in  at^ 
ing  or  diinking,  and  varioas  other  cauaei, 
induce  Constipation  followed  by  gezwnl 
derangement  of  the  liver,  ki<lneys,  and 
stomach,  in  which  the  disorder  of  escfa 
oi^n  increases  the  infirmity  of  the  otben. 

The  immediate  results  are  Loss  of  Appe- 
tite. Nausea, Foul  Breath,  Heartburn,  Ftat- 
ulence.  Dizziness,  Sick  Heaihiche«,  faihnv 
of  physical  and  mental  vig^r«  distressiq^ 
sense  of  weight  and  fullness  in  the  fftomack, 
and  increased  Costiveness,  all  of  which  are 
known  under  one  head  as  Dvspepsla. 

In  every  instance  where  this  disettse  does 
not  originate  from  scrofulous  taint  in  tlie 
blood,  AVER'S  Pills  may  be  confidentiy 
relied  upon  to  eflect  a  cure.  Those  cases 
not  amenable  to  the  curative  influence  of 
AVER'S  Pills  alone  will  certainly  vieklif 
the  Pills  are  aideil  by  the  powerful  bkiod' 
purifying  properties  of  Avek's  Sarsafa- 
rilla. 

Dyspeptics  should  know  that  the  \on^ 
treatment  of  their  malady  is  postponed, 
the  more  difficult  of  cure  it  becomes. 

Ayer's  Pills 

Never  fail  to  relieve  the  bowels  and  an>- 
mote  their  healthful  and  regular  actios, 
and  thus  cure  Dyspepsia.    Temporaiy 

Salliatives  all  do  permanent  harm.  The 
tful  activity  into  which  the  enfeebW 
stomach  is  spurred  by  * 'bitters,*'  and  aloo- 
liolic  stimulants,  is  inevitably  foltowed 
by  reaction  that  leaves  the  organ  weaker 
than  before. 

"CostlveneM,  induced  by  my  sedeBtarjr 
babiu  of  life,  becanac  chronic;  Atbb*8  PiLU 
nffbrded  me  epeedy  relief.  Their  occasional  um 
haa  since  kept  mc  all  right."  Ubbmaicm  BboTO' 
HOFF,  Newark^  -V.  J. 

"I  waa  induced  to  try  Ateb*9  Pnxs  at  a 
remedy  for  Indlaestlon,  Conatlpatlon.  and 
Headache,  from  which  I  had  long  been  a  snf' 
forcr.  i  found  their  action  enay,  and  obtained 
prompt  relief.  They  have  benefited  roc  more 
thnn  all  the  medicines  ever  before  tried.**  M.V. 
Watson,  162  State  St.,  Chicago,  lit, 

"They  have  entirely  corrected  the  coaUve 
habit,  and  vantly  Improved  my  general  health.*^ 
Rbv.  Francis  B.  Uarlowe,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

"The  moot  effective  and  the  eaaleat  phyaie  I 
have  ever  found.  One  doao  will  qaickly  move 
my  boweU  and  free  my  head  firom  pain."  W.  L 
Page,  Richmond,  Va. 

"A  sufferer  from  I^lver  Complaint.  Dy»- 
pepsla»  and  Neuralaia  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  Aybr's  Pills  novo  benefited  me  more 
than  any  medicine  I  have  ever  taken.**  P.  R. 
iiooBRS,  Keedmort,  Brottm  Co.,  Ind. 

"For  Dyspepsia  they  are  invaluable."  J.  T. 
IIatss,  Mexia,  Texas, 

AYER'S  PILLS, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell, 

Bold  by  all  Druggists. 
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Vigttft^lBi,  m:td  mort  th&a  mQQ  Itlutri^- 
tloatiif  tfip  tfj«Kkrjjt  lli.iwi^r*,  ricints  ^ftA 
VKt2llTAHI^KN  niid  Dirtrtlotii  for 
t^irtJii^iiiH.  U  b  biimlwuiie  eiiotiab  fur  ths 
Cieiiter  Tfilt*  or  ft  tloiidcir   Prenrnt. 

wUli  10«nS5,  ftriti  we  will  serul  jon  i  rt^JO'i 
t'OTi  -v \^i^i .  Tb  li  1»  not  n  u uariPT  o f  !T«  crmL. 
It  h  tirliiT*<l  in  I'oth  E»pl)*Jniinl  Gi^mmiu 
It  ttm  ^iftM-WLiniJi  oTTlpr  ewd*  drrtiiLi  lite 
lOtTFiti.  VICE  a  a»t»l  AMI.  THE  BEAT 
IK  TKE  WORLD .     T  h*'  F  l/^Tt  A  L  GfiP  ■  *  ill 

?|rK'S  IllMMrmM  MojitJiljf  lluaxtii«u 
a  Fa^rs,  a  Colored  PIpie  In  ev^ry  imnil^er 
tLiiA  iiiiiTij  rtne  Efiiriravliigs,    Price  fl.35  a 

tfflr  ;  Five  Oopini  for  f*.    BpeiTSititn  num- 
«ig  BfiDt  for  lu  ckqXa;  3  trial  capie*^  ctA» 


JAM£S  VICK, 


40  OLD  VIOLINS.  ^ISS^^^^ 

llos  ever  ottered  in  tblsoonntry ;  Amatl.Stradlvartui, 
Magulnl.UiMDarti]s,Ac..  100  to  ISO  years  old;  prices. 
fronfiStofSUD each;  also,  vloUus  maile  from  very 
old  wood,  having  al  I  the  necnllar  qiuillties  of  Rennlne 
old  vl  Vm.  p-lces.$S0.$».$4U  each:  SOOvarlelUfof 
new  violins:  prices,  $1  to  $125  each :  fine  new  violins. 
strong,  pjwerrnltones.foT$6  $10. $15  $20. $26  each: 
every  one  warranted ;  overinoo  in  tune  to  test  and 
compare.  Bows  and  Oases.  7ftc  to  $8  each.  Send  for 
catalogue.    KLlAS  llOWK,  86 Oonrt  St..  Boston. 


TheCALIGRAPHor 

Perfect  Vfriting  Machine, 
Rapid  X  duraUa:  Asy  to  master. 
LHHALLOCICW.WmstedjCt 


la  0kWkii  AT  HOME.  Men,  Women,  Boyi,  and 
■  IIIIH  Girls  make  10c  to  $2  an  boor.  New 
w  ^#  ■  ■  im  bofliness ;  never  advertised ;  no  peddling ; 
hambng.  The  Secret  revealed,  and  1 9  aamples, 
rib  $A.  to  citmmence  work  on,  tree.  Address  U.  O. 
T,  Bntland,  Vermont. 


i  Ci  rculnrs  rr««.    Book  of 


^^B  Frum  7ft  ntiita  to  |1M. 
mg^F  |Mck«co  offts  TArletlM  of  I 
[  blAOk  cahU,  is  rciitii.   Prlntan'f 
I  lusCrwctlon  Book,  1ft  emta. 


'  tjrpe,  ciiu,  Ac,  10  c«nU. 
JOSSPH  WATSOM. 
I  It  tf array  St.,  Mew  YorW. 


SPECTACLES 


Microscopes,  Telescopes,  Amatenr  Photogrsphio  Otttflta, 
Opera  Glasses,  etc,  etc    Ulostrated  catalogue /tm. 

B.  &  J.  BSCK,  Pmi.ADMj'mA. 


pTERBROOKg 


STEEL 
PENS. 


— ^*^'jk-jS 


S^Mf^VWi, 


Leading  Numbers:  14, 048, 130,  333, 161. 
For  Sale  by  all  Stationers. 

THK    K8TKRBROOK  STCKL   PKN   CO., 

Works,  Camden,  N.  J.  26  John  St.,  Now  York. 


DAVEN  GLOSC 

RSHOE    DRESSING. W 


IBUTTONS 


soiuuufl  fn- 

KHM  leatW. 

Docs  not  harden^  teaU,  nor  crock, 

has  used  It. 


Ask  any  lady  who 
Leading  dealers  pronoonce  It  the  betU 

SIWILSON'S 

LIGHTNING  SEWERT 

Tun  iboiinaxid  •iktcbrBii  toliiitt«.  Thtr  only 
nitMrliitrly  fli-nt-vfcivn  8v»1ns  Affgurhtne  l*»  H»« 
\*<iii-|.<].  M^nC  on  trl'il^  \*"apriint"d  ^  y^itr*. 
ll^trnd  for  lUuilrnfefl  CJnUiln  >ii<^  nnd  *'lr-piilrtir 
Jl.    Avent-  WnnA^rr     THE  >¥I1.««S  «KTV- 

BOOKS  ON  BUILDING,  Painting, 
Deoorsting,  etc    For  my  eighty -eight  page  Ilhistrat- 
ed  Catsk)gne.  address,  inclosing  three  8-oent  stamps, 
.  tToOMBTOCK,  6  Altar  Plaee,  New  York. 


Seeds  Given  Away. 

A  PACKAGE  Mixed  Flower  Seeds  (400  klndS),  and 
sample  Pabk'b  Floeal  Maoazinb,  all  for  8  stamps.  Ten 
all  your  JHends.    Q.  W.  Pabk,  Fanettsbnrg,  Ps. 


MmMJM.II|l|iiyjJlUIUAilllli  WMah  OUt« 
O  #\  I    nby  watchmakers.  By  mail  2&o.  Clro^us 
O  O  L  Dfrae.  J.S.  BiBOH  &  Co..  88  Deyfit..  N.T. 


.NJ 


EHONOOBAPHF  OB  PHONETIC  8H0KT-HAND 
Catak)gue  of  works  by  Benn  Pitman,  with  alphabet  and 
ustrations  for  beginners  sent  on  appUoation.     Address 
FkonograpMe  IndUuU^  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A   COMPLETE  INDEX 

TO  THB 


POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY 


For  the  Twenty  Volumes,  from  1872  to  1882,  and  of  the  Three 
Volumes  of  the  "Supplement," 

Embbaoing  the  Titles  of  the  Articles  in  the  several  Departments  of  the  Magazini. 

One  Tolume,  8to,  cloth.    Price,  $1.00. 


New  York:  D.  APPLETON   &  CO.,  1,  8,  &  6  Bond  Street 
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A  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE 

COMPLETE  mm  OF  THOMAS  GARLYLE. 


ifeaDiTioNT    r)B    XiXj: 


THE  undersigned  beg  to  announce  the  publication  of  an  entirely  new  editton  of  the 
works  of  Thomas  Oarltle,  the  first  complete  uniform  edition  issued  in  America. 

The  edition  to  be  strictly  umited  to  three  hcndred  and  fifty  oopiss,  each 
oopy  m umbered  and  registered. 

It  will  be  coiapleted  in  twenty  volumes,  octayo,  unifonn  in  size  and  style  with  the 
recent  kdilions  de  luxe  of  Hawthorne  and  Emerson,  and  will  be  printed  from  new  type  atr 
the  celebrated  University  Press,  Cambridge,  on  parchment-linen  drawing-pap^,  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose. 

The  illustrations  will  consist  of  proof  impreasiona  of  etchings,  steel  engraTings,  and 
photogravures,  including  fine  portraits,  historical  views,  etc.,  all  executed  in  the  highest 
style  of  art. 

It  is  intended  to  issue  two  volumes  per  month,  beginning  in  January  and  continuing 
until  completed.    Subacripfions  received  for  the  complete  acta  only.    Price,  $5.00  per  vdnme. 

^g^  AUhoiigh  the  first  volume  haa  not  yet  been  iaaued,  nearly  thett/iole  edition  hat 
already  been  subacribed  for,  attd  but  very  f etc  tnore  aubacriptiona  can  be  received. 

Book  collectors  and  others  desirins  to  secure  the  I'emaining  sets  slumld  apply  at  onoe- 
to  their  local  bookseller  or  to  the  publishers. 

Prospectus  and  specimen  pages  sent  on  application  to 

ESTES  &  LAURIAT, 

301-306  Washington  Street,  Boston, 


Pharmaceutische  Rundschau 

and 

^  £3  X  ^I"  XT  IXr  C3- 

fQr  die 
winenflchaftlielien  und  ^werbliehen  Intereasen  der  P 
und  verwandten  Benlft-  und  OecchlUtsiwel^ 
in  den  yerein%ten  Staaten. 


Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  FR.  HOFFMANN. 

Expedition :  64  Ann  Street,  New  York, 

General-Agonten  fdr 

EUROPE: 


AMERICA: 

The  International  Kewf  Co.,  29-81  Beek- 
man  Street,  Hew  York. 


Jnlini  Springer,  Monbyou-Flati  Ho.  8^ 
Berlin. 


Published  Monthly,   $2.00  per  Year.   Specimen  copies  free  on  application. 

Thb  *•  Phabxaoeutioal  Bundsohau  "  alms  to  be  an  able  and  efficient  international  ezpooent 
of  the  advance  of  pharmaceutical  and  collateral  sciences,  and  to  aid  in  common  with  prore««ioiial 
Journals  and  asBoclAtions  in  their  efforts  for  the  maintenance  and  elevation  of  the  educational  and 
ethical  standards,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  business  Interestd  of  pharmacy  and  the  drag-trade 
of  our  country. 

In  pursuance  of  these  alms,  the  Rundschau  offers  to  Gterman-readinf^  pbarmaciets,  drnggiets, 
chemists,  phyeicians,  and  professors  of  the  physical  sciences,  in  condensed  form  and  systematia 
arrangement,  a  monthly  record  of  such  original  contributions  to  the  current  literature  as  are  of 
real  and  permanent  value  and  practical  interest. 

By  the  acknowledged  value  of  its  original  essays  and  scientific  contributions  from  eminent 

Sharmaceutical  students  and  writers  of  our  country  and  of  Germany,  and  by  its  candid  and  intrepid 
IseuBRion  of  the  educational  and  trade  problemf>,  the  Rundbchau  has  met  with  approval  and 
appreciation  both  here  and  abroad,  and  has  proved  a  Journal  worthy  of  support,  and  creditable  to 
American  pharmacy  and  its  periodical  literature. 
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A  trial  tnUeripLwn  of  three  months  (IS  Utuef\ 
one  dollar  ($1.00), 


SCIENCE. 


An  Illustrated  Journal. 


Published   every  Friday. 


Science,  by  notes  and  com- 
ments, letters,  and  by  editorial 
and  other  articles,  attempts  to 
give  the  news  of  science  and  to 
express  opinions  which  are  the 
result  of  special  study.  It  is 
intended  to  be  a  journal  for 
every .  intelligent  reader  who 
desires  accurate  knowledge  up- 
on scientific  subjects. 


Five  dollars  per  year — a  trial  sub* 
scription  of  three  months  (13  issues)^ 
one  dollar  (f  i.oo). 

THE  SCIENCE  CO.  PUBLISHERS, 

4  Bond  Street,  New  Ygrk, 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


nSH-COMMISSION  STEAM  KB  ALBATBOSS. 

A  SUBMKBGKD  KLKCTBIC  LIGHT  TO  ATTBACT  FUH, 

AKD   ILLUMIMATB  THX   WATEB. 
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am  will  in  jf  to  sland^f"^crf*77ir^ 
filvor  of  It  ihat  1  ev^r  uUcrtJ.  A  mw 
must  be  fistidrot^  Indceil  who  k  tmk 
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A  SBeclalty  for  tlie  SIqh  anil  Compleiiffn, 

As  rtrcomnmad^il  by  the  i?reur*^at  EiiglbJiJi  mjt[>.rti  t 

Prof,  SIR  ERASMOS  WILSON,  F.ES.. 

i^es^  uf  tbe  Jiuytil  C\d  of  Sur|r*?iniLi4.  EnctBtut 

Nothing  adds  *o  much  to  person uL  appearance  as  n  BrlicHIt  €l**«r  c:ou)t»1«U  an 
kiLd  &  fetoft  Skin.  With  timsfl  thts  plulneat  faatui^s  bv^^uuiu  HttruAjayc.  Wubi.?ui 
them  ibe  haJJLieH>m(^Bt  are  but  coldly  IraprtspfiSve. 

Jlanjf  a  cornplexioii  U  marred  tty  itnpurt  tUkotkm  and  Otflond  Toiki  Spt^. 

PEARS'  SOAP 

Ib  sneclallr  rropureil  fnr  tho  delicate  skia  of  ladles  and  cblldrra  and  othefn  *on»Jtlre 
to  the  wcatber»  Wtntcp  or  Siin^mor.  In  EngUviid  ft  is  r»re-*^iiiUiimtly  tii«  cojupkiJuii 
Strap,  and  IB  recomriieiidvd  by  nil  ttio  bust  autharltiatas,  on  tn  ci-tiTjt  of  Us  enmill^tii, 
nort-initant  iharncter  H^diu^nti,  ItouehDe«B  and  Cliiippitift  ^re^  prevept^nl.  «««! 
a  f^loar  ftnd  brlelit  H|f|>K!iar£hn«e  imd  a  ftofti  vi^licrly  erniditton  fuEi|»JU'l#^  miul 

It^  ajtn^f&bltt  and  kiiiLlti^  iwrfutue,  beautiful  rtpptiirsuit^i?,  ami  soothiiieprfTf^'nl.  <a 
cotuincnd  it  as  thu  ^risiktcBt  luiuiy  of  the  toilet.  Ita  durability  and  oooArauoi^; 
eqoQ^my  u  remarks  bk 
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Busy  people  appreciate  the  saving  of  time 
which  ia  effijcted  by  the  use  of  the  Type- 
Writer. 

oreover,  it  relieves  the  operator  from  the  fatigue  incident  to  pen- 
writing, 
work  is  BO  clear  and  neat  that  it  prevents  any  mistakeB  on  the  part 

of  the  corap*>aitors  or  others  in  reading  maniiBcrlpts. 
f  aci  1  it  a  t es  c  omposit ion  * 
|]  classea  of  business  and  professional  men  throughout  the  world  are 
using  the  machine  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


BEND  FOB  NEW  ILLUSTEATED  PAMPHLET,  WITH  TESTlMOmALS, 


Wyckoff,  Seamans,  &  Benedict, 

28/  £  283  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Winter:  Its  Risks  and  its  Dangei 


We  are  dqw  In  ths  ■easmi  wb«ii  A  lArfs  tinmber 
of  pc^iQua  had  It  dtlfieuLt  let  GBcape  Uib  ctooirui'duu 
of  eoldst  wblcb  too  otu^n  exu-t]d  fo  ilit*  ttintat  ^ud 
Ino^,  or  roeult  In  fliUcts  of  Nfiiinil^iu,  CrtUrrh,  cr 

A*rs  i$  ^  Aeuit  Fneutn&Hla,  winch  n*tmb€T9  no  mariif 
eiditfit  ivtrg  wifiter.  J  low  t**  c^'rUiiiil:?  tmatd  ft^aUlljtc 
ooldi  ti  coneldi^red  On  it^aoiv^i!  problem,  even  in  the 
tficdicHil  prnri!ftifou. 

Writers  on  liyLrlcvno  plve  t jrlou^  rulen  und  fluf^ew- 
tlona,  tome  of  tlioin  pjtevtknit,  thfoa^  th*  caremi 
obfttifVAncQ  of  which  pi^opti;:  fiti^  pmniisi^d  cxL^ruptloti 
tiom  cold^  Bill,  do  what  w«  wllk  he  ab  careful  and 
pradfni  a?  we  aiaj.  coMp  i*iH  bo  taken,  the  **  liow  " 
»nd  the  ■*  when  "  b'^m^  «ilton  a  mysterf  ♦  ai  i^rery 
ono  who  Tttada  this  kaowi*  too  ^^oIL 

Alouf,  ft>m  i-iftr  frtt  T-i -nci  of  &V€r  thitiem  fffOTf^ 
W0Cim  mfi^l  '      '   rjiijfjUfni  Qjsygm  as  an  ol- 

missi  eitkiik  /  -■•vn-  a}bU^  and  ns  a  eitrt 

In  ttunT  mpt  llj-tkHBlmpjii^and  tix>  oTten  fatal  dSiK 
case,  PNRtTHCiNiA.  wf  am  warratiU-d  inirn  this*  dxpu- 

nine t.ai^out(/tmy\f  a ^rQtnfit  rAiore  It  had  to  CiW*- 
pimnd  Oxygen. 

In  KsTTiUiaiA  oar  Treatment  mr^ly  I^Ua  to  glTO 
Iramcdlatft  rcUef.  ftnd»  !f  !ta  Uio  l;*  cuntlnmjd,  to 
eradicate  the  dlaL'ase. 

In  tho  ca^s  of  a  ^dy*  whose  hnebaiid  wrote  to  qa, 
utvln^  hor  condition,  thi  ty^'tr^gi^,  henfiuei^  wm  <U- 
imd^  aith  tfiA  mOJti  inten  *  itifeti  ng.  On  th^  iub«l- 
detice  <tf  pfllo  hor  hitndlfl  woald  i^iit  aamb  and  mi- 
control  I  abltj,  nnd  aho  woald  Iomj,  for  a  tliu«,  Ue 
power  or  ^p&ech.  In  a  month  after  com  m^ijdQK  tfa« 
nee  of  Componail  Ory^n  ber  baebsad  wrote ; 

♦*  Since  mj  wife  coramoncci  the  tue  of  Compoond 
Oxjtren  dbc  bn^  not  bad  an  attack  of  headarbt*.  She 
WH9  thmatflued  mic«  (ir  twkiN  but  n  pitg^ed  off,  nnd 
■be  ttilip  me  to-day  tbat  her  h&jii  Jt-h  ci^artr  and 
mare  amti^j^^*  r'  n  v?/?  /^A.i.j  ;/  A^i*  xificf  ^hfi  cotiunsruecd  fo 
nu^f  ir  Slnco  wftting  yoo  last, 

b©r  aid!  nnbijcfii'^  i*  miteb  better: 

In  iicf,  t'. .  ..  „ .J  piilii  then  compfajued  of 

arts  ifiino.  W^j^^  haitp'j  tJtaf  it«  tueiy  iidtfcel  to  frit 
w)ur  TrtatmiiU,  aud  tbink  thtit  it  ha^  tat'^d  m»/  lem 
from  the  gram  or  the  a-t^/ttm,  in'oau  of  whirh  wno 
certainlj  would  tiavo  from  had  rtU^noibaeu/ounti.''' 

Another  of  the  di^c**©*  to  ib«  conn  act  ion  of 
i^hlch  wtf  are  eipty^cd  In  wintpr  is  Cat  a  nan.  An 
ordinary  ^"^  cold  In  thu  be  id"  l!i  an  acute  nitaclc  of 
tiA^al  c:Uftnrb,  The  inucDaa  membrane  lining  the 
ojiiil  p!i»«'^c^  at  tlrat  tifleom?^  cnni^yicd,  nnd  a  j 
iwollen  rbat  the  paa^a^a  arefltleti  by  it;  the  '  ui^j-o 
ifl  fltulfed  up/'  tbe  pa4*aa'"»are  dry  and  lieatcd,  itnd, 
of  coame.  Tcry  nncomforlJibtc  f>oin<!tliiiei  a  f^cald^ 
Ing  wnter  ruua  from  Hi,  In  a  Tew  da,v»  the  in  11  am* 
lOiitlOQ  »tibeldi!«t  *^  r^ACtiou  Ukiis  placa^aad  tb^  eu^ 


Ijorp^id  jtE^andi  rtllcTc  tb«mfeH«<«  ^ 

membrane  witli  -.i  chick.  Msj/tnur  •*- mi'flTi 

very  diffi^ rent  ' 

Olhercbau^^' 

ana  IhQ  pari- 

»taie,  vlilcli  ibt;>  u. 

dlffcma  Cavor  b,  is 

may  isoiititiue  for  a  ;  _    _ 

Catarrh. 

CaiAjrrh  pre b rota  d^flW^ent  l 
ttip  locatity  of  tbi:  mfinuajjiH'  (itTi'jtt  d. 
pivflii  rt*<5  i- 
tappDfeii  to  '. 

A I  must   r- 
C'atarru  an 
wbkb  llnea  ■! 
cau#o  that  k>n 
bnt  nli-o  ibcmo^tiit 
varkticE'  of  cjJtafrli 
Irt  Itic  different  par 
Wt;  liavc   iaryngtaU   bruiid^wi 
r^tArrh,  etc. 

Tbi*  n,fl)::ciinn  oi  tin.  inn  en  up  ■ 
Iocatu<K  I*  a  frlnj^t-^- 
incmbt?rf>  ibt?  tet1ii.'i 
■evert!  In  flu  CD  EA  t-i 
witb  wh1:b  It  i^umeiiriii- 
be»t  remedial  apt  Ikntioji 

The  n**altfi  wbieblm 
tbedf^ea^c  with  "m 
moat  erntiijb^j  c'; 
fWiit  defied  flU  oil 
qalrkly  ntidt^  ' 

Asi  In  tbL 
ralgia  nnd  rh' 
put  tbe  #yH- 
caaes,  tU'tui 
talcm  prompLi^ , 

"■An  onni^e  oi  i 
Ciire."  If  yon  arc  i 
tbe  onccc  uf '*pri?V' 
taken  Hrold,  mid  ur 
tnany  rHj^cn^fi^  wbir 
ounce  of  * '  p  re  V  en  t  u:- 
chooHt"  to  a  roll  yoiir*rif  ■ 
whPtbor  Cnmponnd  O^;:^ 


gen  i.n  t!ie  hoo^e>  \' 


as  frnni 
cotnc  Ulj  . 


LOar  Treatise  oti  Cdnipoand  Oxygen  ws  smi  fr&f  of  clt/tr^f.    It  cout*ius  a 
co^efy,  naturt*,  atid  action  of  this  a«w  reinedj^  a»id  n  rccKjrd  of  ttiuuY  of  ibt- 
wbicb  have  bo  far  attetidGd  its  iise, 
OEPOstTORY  \H  New^  York — Dr.  John  Ttiraer,  8fl2  Broadway,  who  ha«  ^lAti??  of  > 
poaitorj  in  New  Y^rk  city^  will  filil  orders  for  f.be  CotDpfvntid  Oiygii?ii  Trf^aJtaoiiti^  3 
consulted  by  letter  or  iti  pofMHi. 
DEi'OsJiTOttT  ON  pAfJina  Gil  ART. — U,  R.  Mathews,  fi06   Montp^n- '■•    ^♦r.-t 
Californffti  will  till  ordei^  for  the  Compound  OJtyj^oTt  TrcidiRmt  on 
FnAUDs  A>ii>  Imitations. — Let  it  be  dearlv Mttidcrstooil  tbm  Ve>^ 
and  dbpen^ed  by  Ibe  andcrstj^cd.     Any  ^uhsiancc  made  oljiewhcr 
ccn^  is  Hpnrhuti  and  wori/ifas^  and  (/tme  w/to  hmf  U  *iff*/?(y  thr^fD  y 
m  Mff  end  discotfer. 
i 


ftiii 


Drs,    STARKEY  &   PALEN, 

G.  E.  BTAltRET,  A.M.  M.D.  ^^^  ^  ^^  '^^^'"^^  ^^  ^^*«  CI-*»M  i^il 
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"  Otrt^WrtdT,  1^>1  m  JK  APPlrEtt)??  AKn  CU  r 

tiM  Pofll-OaJeo  H  N^w  York,  «ac]  odrnJited  lur  embadiieaUto  tbit^iigb  tl^i»  oiAlii  at  M^vod-c^pjvtv* 


PERMAIfEirT  EESTIIT  II  A  CAI 
OF  TTIBERCIJLOSIS. 


Tbe  following  ropoH  of  the  case  of  agentle- 
mtkti  whme  phjaidaoa  had  ordered  litcu  t<j 
leave  En^Und  on  ftcTount  of  Tiihcrcfi^'m^,  atid 
Beak  a  ell  mate  moire  favorable  for  the  dbea^ 
from  which  he  was  suffeHng,  \s  a  very  reiunrk- 
abtD  ane.  He  tnude  hiB  wnj  to  ColuriLdo,  but 
found  that  the  lur  of  th^i  h(gh  region  did  not 
auit  hira.  Ilea  ring  «i  the  OitygCQ  Treatment, 
he  wrote  to  Dra.  Htiirkcj  k  Palea,  of  Phitiu 
delphia,  and  obtained  a  aupply*  In  January, 
I8si3j  two  mouths  afti^r  oommenciflg  ita  iii?e, 
he  reported  the  result  as  hi^hlj  favorable. 
We  tnake  an  eitract  from  his  letter : 


eept^if  ipod.  I  depi  bttUr^  appetiU  i/u-ttft^fi^  M- 
ffwrto/i  tmproPed,  I  felt  more  hnperdl  aud  dds 
»e  »?raed  L*  rij^h  im  f.  Tht-  re  were  t  \  ru  f-'ft^  ho  ivc^«t,  w  h  e  .1 
the  Oiyetsn  did  nut  ion  ni  la  he  of  any  ftervice  :iL  Jill, 
but,  hAYiDi,'  bei.m  wam«d  la  ruur  piL  Dp^ilei  of  t1iufli» 
tiiuei!,  I  wna  not  afraid.  /  pfirtfvereJ  ixMh  goter 
l^reattnetd^  and  havt  ti&£n  rupardid, 

**Aftgrsomo  eix  weeks'  TroafnieEit^  I  bcgiu  to 
i  'npmpe  wlih  marKilo  10  rapi  fli  ty.  I  iifctn^ii  to  'tou  ni 
forward  into  i^w  life.  My  coi^r  niurna^il^  I  fj^i^ed 
Ji&ih  ORd  tttrtfigth,  m^  tplrit*  r««,  n<  fffV^'rj^  ittti 
lf€m-t*  &rtriu&rx  dUdppsared,  and  I  was  awakg— 
a'iEd  again. 

**  Aud  thwe  pleaemnt  scnj'athjiii  ara  wai-rjntDd 
hj  die  phy«iotat]'0  rccfat  eximlnitioii.  Ha  enjn 
the  cht:at  In  Qllin;?  nnt,  partEctikrlj  undiir  thi^i  fthrjul- 
diLr-bladeii— M  ^>od  ^iirn.  KanpecUnj?  tho  Iuojt.  he 
Biiyi  llieru  Ltiju^t  oni;  liUSe  9pot  rhatdies  mil  atmiid 
qalti.^  well,  but  the  dffrt'rL'iicti  iii  11,0  sll[;ht  I  hit  it  €au 
only  hts  dtilHictad  by  a  very  quick  qsit.  TAi?  tioet^r 
aided  (hit  he  ki^fin  0^a  nambtsr  ofi^afc^  wAjr^  Ojc^- 
^n  fuxd  fmn  a  ^igfi'il  bvn^^^  find  hs  be^Uc^i  that 
^tarkty  tmd  I'ulen  Kiffl^  dAng  mmh  §i)&'i. 

"  How  thankful  I  atq  for  Ihis  happy  change  In 
my  ccindltlDn  mn  not  bo  i^xprtiiiied.  I  ^hall  (?Tur 
Acknowi«i|g[e  my  Itidtibtuen^  ta  you.  ^iid  do  my  iie<t 
Id  aproiid  the  kauwled^e  of  your  Treitment.  R  h<t* 
ffiven  me  a  Mtrrp  Chri4fAfiS,  and  madE  me  hjk  h&pe- 
fuUff&r  a  happy  New  Tsar.'* 

hi  February,  two  months  after  the  above 


waa  writii^ii,  wo  had  another  rep^irt,  m  i 
he  aays : 

''  Tbia  momhig  I  nw  mj  doHrtor,  and  1 

giro  yoii  the  gratlijlng  result  of  hi»  cs«   " 

"  Fimt  for  liie  heart :  The  nUrtnar  t 
hwt  bffn  qui*e  nmm^,  but  ihcre  u-  j 
atea.Llnei^e.     Pulai^  lull  ALd  f  trnn|r. 

"  /7^r  tuitg  /uu  qtiitf  detireif^  with  L_ 
nf  a  emull  upvt  at  iLb  apui,  whicb  ha»  t„, 
tie.    I  ii:ilO,  ■  Well,  doctttri,  ^uppcwer  I  ir»f  « 
by  a  (tujmi^^r,  etiultt  he.  iriciptlng  iht  ^ 
i*pot,  I  II  whi'ibflf  I  had  been  tllP    Tbe 
tvae  Drm  atid  unhesitstinj?;    'No.  mod  ht 
44A£|ly  ovtirifjok  that  i^ptit.    Thif  lialf  i 
that  tZie  rlizbt  brvaat  ii*  doI  i.ct  a*  tufl  ti 
ibAt  raijflil  be  dt!t«ctfd  liy  laViug  on  tfre 

Clark  iuf  l^udou  I  bae  i  c^marked  af  me  l< 
there,  that  I  can  Dm  be  bt-trcr  yet, 
provement  Uibi^  |»  lie  jittribaie«   lo  tl»e 
ni>t  10  Compound  <  ixvizeu.    Those  00 
Judge  botier  than  th«ne  who  are  awa, 
A^ri!  *^ff»,  ■  tfi>  fthtfnd  witM 


>  tl|£  ffiHil 

'OH 


This  great  linpravemein,  it  h  gtallMi 
know,  has  betn  pcrmaneDt,   a^  will  be 
froiti  the  following  Wtter,  necdvcd  frm 
unlsf  date  of  October  12,  lS^.%a.  tmr 
lio  b<>gu[i  the  Cotwfiotmd  Oi^p^j  Tr^artBi 

"'  It  In  Ititerppthvg  to  me  thut  a  jrrar  te 
idnp?cd  eliicp  1  be^'an  t;Hii^  CtiinpoHitd 
III  ne  1  w»fj  /Ar  J^rH  Jf^fffment  tjre.*ta  ik§ 
fht  hiug.     t  iiAM!  t«krtJ  two  oit-pf  Tr«' 
n  akt'  ao^umtiec  doatly  FuriMitd  ttrt 
tfie  throat,  whkh,  Uideed^  w»r  pmj?^ 
nil  til  the  hot  weather  Uiiew  me  d€wrr. 

*'iimi  of  U^  mnz-i  uuU' worthy  qty^Himv 
jnoi-cHm^  it  tifbrdM  Jrcm  cot't.  Mi  w  bcfw 
Curfftiijafi  t  have  hi.fl  hut  tmv  fxitd,  end  ll 
ceoily.  when  I  had  no  Oiycrf'ii  u>  t^k.p  an  tJ 
F>  mp I om a  it ppea ttxift,  lite  t-jfr  fi  ^4W|i  i  f  cv  «« 
tfOffW"rt^if.  and  then  Iht  intpror/d  bt^^^ti^f 

'*Throuk'b  jnbaUngOti>rt!ii,  ana  ili«  »t*»dj 
lice  or  deep  abdomma)  bf«atl4rs|t.  tiie  ta^vi 
chest  capachvlR  rvwarkablt^.  A^^mg  u*&i 
rit^d  th4  grfai&fdew^i.from  y0«r  iJUmmtfw*  Ij 
JiUly  wUA  ffou  C'O'it'iip^tdJ'' 

Nothing  could  be  more  saLuffadofy 

the  results  which    havt?  follow^  the  m 

Compound  Ojcygen  in  thia 


Our  Treatliio  on  Componad  Oty^fln  it  Kit  free  qfchar^  U  contalHi  s  bistoiry  of  the  i1fi«oriv^,  nyi 
at^tion  of  this  iitjw  remedy,  and  a  rtk-tirJ  of  many  of  lli#  remarkahTe  resolt!!  whtrh  hire  an  tMt  ittetfidQ^  Ba 

I><i-i>stToaY  IS  Nuw  YoRt-^Br.  John  Tumen  M'i  Bniodway,  who  baa  Phur^c  of^Hir  nepOftUcn^  In  !«** 
dty,  Will  All  ortU'rs  for  the  Couipound  Oxygen  Trentmtiiit,  and  may  be  *onsuIt<?d  by  letter  *it  la  iwr»a. 

DapoBtTOttT  o:t  PAcin<j  Coa»t.--H.  E.  Matbewa,  flftft  Mflnt^oroery  &trwt,  Sin  Frenptwco.  <>Jlftifiii» 
orders  for  the  Compouutl  Oicygea  Tiwtmeot  on  PaHOp  tVMsst. 

FsACuft  ATfi*  lHiTATHj?ifl,— Let  it  bc  dearly  understood  that  Oompfiund  Oiyg^-a  la  only  tnadi*  and  m 
bj  the  uodorslgTied.  Aoy  substance  mada  bln^jwhrrLS  Mid  ca^lori  Compotiud  Qv7tf«^  itf  tfiWiOm  «Md  M 
tiflj  lAoM  who  buif  a  Mmply  ihrtm  away  thsit  wion^,  m  ihfy  wUtii^&Utlid  ^^VtfMf. 


Drs. 


O.  E,  PALEJJ,  PiL  B^  M.  D. 


STARKEY  &,PALEN, 

U09  &  Illi  Gimrd  St  (Mt mj  (%»tni  ul 
PHILAOKLPHIA, 


PA. 
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THE  COMING  SLAVERY. 
Bt  hebbebt  spenceb. 

THE  kinship  of  pity  to  love  is  shown  among  other  ways  in  this,  that 
it  idealizes  its  object.  Sympathy  with  one  in  suffering  suppresses, 
for  the  time  being,  remembrance  of  his  transgressions.  The  feeling 
which  Tents  itself  in  **  poor  fellow  I  ^  on  seeing  one  in  agony,  excludes 
the  thought  of  ''bad  fellow,''  which  might  at  another  time  arise. 
Naturally,  then,  if  the  wretched  are  unknown  or  but  vaguely  known, 
all  the  demerits  they  may  have  are  ignored  ;  and  thus  it  happens  that 
when,  as  just  now,  the  miseries  of  the  poor  are  depicted,  they  are 
thought  of  as  the  miseries  of  the  deserving  poor,  instead  of  being 
thought  of,  as  in  large  measure  they  should  be,  as  the  miseries  of  the 
undeserving  poor.  Those  whose  hardships  are  set  forth  in  pamphlets 
and  proclaimed  in  sermons  and  speeches  which  echo  throughout  so- 
ciety are  assumed  to  be  all  worthy  souls,  grievously  wronged,  and 
none  of  them  are  thought  of  as  bearing  the  penalties  of  their  own 
misdeeds. 

On  hailing  a  cab  in  a  London  street,  it  is  surprising  how  generally 
the  door  is  officiously  opened  by  one  who  expects  to  get  something  for 
his  trouble.  The  surprise  lessens  after  counting  the  many  loungers 
about  tavern-doors,  or  after  observing  the  quickness  with  which  a 
street-performance,  or  procession,  draws  from  neighboring  slums  and 
stable-yards  a  group  of  idlers.  Seeing  how  numerous  they  are  in  every 
small  area,  it  becomes  manifest  that  tens  of  thousands  of  such  swarm 
through  London.  "They  have  no  work,"  you  say.  Say  rather  that 
VOL.  xxxv.— 46  ^  - 
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they  either  refuse  work  or  quickly  turn  tbemselyes  oat  of  it.  They 
are  simply  good-for-nothings,  who  in  one  way  or  other  live  on  the 
good-for-somethings — ^vagrants  and  sots,  criminab  and  those  on  the 
way  to  crime,  youths  who  are  burdens  on  hard-worked  parents,  men 
who  appropriate  the  wages  of  their  wives,  fellows  who  share  the  gains 
of  prostitutes  ;  and  then,  less  visible  and  less  numerous,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding class  of  women. 

Xs  it  natural  that  happiness  should  be  the  lot  of  such  ?  or  is  it  natu- 
ral that  they  should  bring  unhappiness  on  themselves  and  those  con- 
nected with  them?  Is  it  not  manifest  that  there  must  exist  in  our 
midst  an  immense  amount  of  misery  which  is  a  normal  result  of  mis- 
conduct and  ought  not  to  be  dissociated  from  it  ?  There  is  a  notion, 
always  more  or  less  prevalent  and  just  now  vociferously  expressed, 
that  all  social  suffering  is  removable,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  some- 
body or  other  to  remove  it.  Both  these  beliefs  are  false.  To  separate 
pain  from  ill-doing  is  to  fight  against  the  constitution  of  things,  and 
will  be  followed  by  far  more  pain.  Saving  men  from  the  natural 
penalties  of  reckless  living  eventually  necessitates  the  infliction  of 
artificial  penalties  in  solitary  cells,  on  tread-wheels,  and  by  the  lash.  I 
suppose  a  dictum  on  which  the  current  creed  and  the  creed  of  sci^ice 
are  at  one  may  be  considered  to  have  as  high  an  authority  as  can  be 
found.  Well,  the  command  "if  any  would  not  work  neither  should 
he  eat  ^  is  simply  a  Christian  enunciation  of  that  universal  law  of  Na- 
ture under  which  life  has  reached  its  present  height — ^the  law  that  a 
creature  not  energetic  enough  to  maintain  itself  must  die ;  the  sole 
difference  being  that  the  law  which  in  the  one  case  is  to  be  artificially 
enforced  is,  in  the  other  case,  a  natural  necessity.  And  yet  this  par- 
ticular tenet  of  their  religion  which  science  so  manifestly  justifies  is 
the  one  which  Christians  seem  least  inclined  to  accept.  The  current 
assumption  is  that  there  should  be  no  suffering,  and  that  society  is  to 
blame  for  that  which  exists. 

"  But  surely  we  are  not  without  responsibilities,  even  when  the  suf- 
fering is  that  of  the  unworthy  ?  ** 

If  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  we""  be  so  expanded  as  to  include 
with  ourselves  our  ancestors,  and  especially  our  ancestral  legislators,  I 
agree.  I  admit  that  those  who  made,  and  modified,  and  administered, 
the  old  poor-law,  were  responsible  for  producing  an  appalling  amount 
of  demoralization,  which  it  will  take  more  than  one  generation  to  re- 
move. I  admit,  too,  the  partial  responsibility  of  recent  and  present 
law-makers  for  regulations  which  have  brought  into  being  a  permanent 
body  of  tramps,  who  ramble  from  union  to  union  ;  and  also  their  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  a  constant  supply  of  felons  by  sending 
back  convicts  into  society  under  such  conditions  that  they  are  almost 
compelled  again  to  commit  crimes.  Moreover,  I  admit  that  the  phil- . 
anthropic  are  not  without  their  share  of  responsibility ;  since,  while 
anxiously  aiding  the  offspring  of  the  unworthy,  they  do  nothing  for 
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the  offspring  of  the  worthy  save  burdening  their  parents  by  increased 
local  rates.  Nay,  I  even  admit  that  these  swarms  of  good-for-noth- 
ings, fostered  and  multiplied  by  pnblic  and  private  agencies,  have,  by 
sundry  mischievoas  meddlings,  been  made  to  suffer  more  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  suffered.  Are  these  the  responsibilities  meant  ? 
I  suspect  not. 

But  now,  leaving  the  question  of  responsibilities,  however  con- 
ceived, and  considering  only  the  evil  itself,  what  shall  we  say  of  its 
treatment  ?    Let  me  begin  with  a  fact. 

A  late  uncle  of  mine,  the  Bev.  Thomas  Spencer,  for  some  twenty 
years  incumbent  of  Hinton  Charterhouse,  near  Bath,  no  sooner  entered 
on  his  parish  duties  than  he  proved  himself  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
the  poor,  by  establishing  a  school,  a  library,  a  clothing  dub,  and  land- 
allotments,  besides  building  some  model  cottages.  Moreover,  up  to 
1833  he  was  a  pauper's  friend — always  for  the  pauper  against  the  over- 
seer. There  presently  came,  however,  the  debates  on  the  poor-law, 
which  impressed  him  with  the  evils  of  the  system  then  in  force. 
Though  an  ardent  philanthropist,  he  was  not  a  timid  sentimentalist. 
The  result  was  that,  immediately  the  new  poor-law  was  passed,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  its  provisions  in  his  parish.  Almost  universal  op- 
position was  encountered  by  him  ;  not  the  poor  only  being  his  oppo- 
nents, but  even  the  farmers  on  whom  came  the  burden  of  heavy  poor- 
rates.  For,  strange  to  say,  their  interests  had  become  apparently 
identified  with  maintenance  of  this  system  which  taxed  them  so  large- 
ly. The  explanation  is,  that  there  had  grown  up  the  practice  of  pay- 
ing out  of  the  rates  a  part  of  the  wages  of  each  farm-servant — ^^  make- 
wages,**  as  the  sum  was  called.  And  though  the  farmers  contributed 
most  of  the  fund  out  of  which  ^'make-wages"  were  paid,  yet,  since  all 
other  rate-payers  contributed,  the  farmers  seemed  to  gain  by  the  ar- 
rangement. My  uncle,  however,  not  easily  deterred,  faced  all  this 
opposition  and  enforced  the  law.  The  resist  was  that  in  two  years 
the  rates  were  reduced  from  £700  a  year  to  £200  a  year,  while  the 
condition  of  the  parish  was  greatly  improved.  **  Those  who  had  hith- 
erto loitered  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  or  at  the  doors  of  the  beer- 
shops,  had  something  else  to  do,  and  one  after  another  they  obtained 
employment  ^  ;  so  that,  out  of  a  population  of  eight  hundred,  only  fif- 
teen had  to  be  sent  as  incapable  paupers  to  the  Bath  Union  Work- 
house, in  place  of  the  one  hundred  who  received  out-door  relief  a  short 
time  before.  If  it  be  said  that  the  £20  telescope  which,  a  few  years 
after,  his  parishioners  presented  to  my  uncle,  marked  only  the  grati- 
tude of  the  rate-payers,  then  my  reply  is  the  fact  that,  when,  some 
years  later  still,  having  killed  himself  by  overwork,  in  pursuit  of  popu- 
lar welfare,  he  was  taken  to  Hinton  to  be  buried,  the  procession  which 
followed  him  to  the  grave  included  not  the  well-to-do  only  but  the 
poor. 
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Several  motives  have  prompted  this  brief  narrative*  One  is  the 
wish  to  prove  that  sympathy  with  the  people  and  self-sacrificing  ef- 
forts  on  their  behalf  do  not  necessarily  imply  approval  of  gratuitous 
aids.  Another  is  the  desire  to  show  that  benefit  may  result,  not  from 
multiplication  of  artificial  appliances  to  mitigato  distress,  but^  oon- 
trariwise,  from  diminution  of  them.  And  a  further  purpose  I  have 
in  view  is  that  of  preparing  the  way  for  an  analogy. 

Under  another  form  and  in  a  different  sphere,  we  are  now  yearly 
extending  a  system  which  is  identical  in  nature  with  the  system  of 
^^ make-wages"  under  the  old  poor-law.  Little  as  politicians  recog- 
nize the  fact,  it  is  nevertheless  demonstrable  that  these  various  public 
appliances  for  working-class  comfort,  which  they  are  supplying  at  the 
cost  of  rate-payers,  are  intrinsically  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which, 
in  past  times,  treated  the  farmer's  man  as  half -laborer  and  half -pauper. 
In  either  case  the  worker  receives,  in  return  for  what  he  does,  money 
wherewith  to  buy  certain  of  the  things  he  wants ;  while,  to  procure 
the  rest  of  them  for  him,  money  is  furnished  out  of  a  common  fund 
raised  by  taxes.  What  matters  it  whether  the  things  supplied  by 
rate-payers  for  nothing,  instead  of  by  the  employer  in  payment,  are 
of  this  kind  or  that  kind  ?  the  principle  is  the  same.  For  sums  re- 
ceived let  us  substitute  the  commodities  and  benefits  purchased  ;  and 
then  see  how  the  matter  stands.  In  old  poor-law  times,  the  farmer 
gave  for  work  done  the  equivalent,  say  of  house-rent,  bread,  clothes, 
and  fire ;  while  the  rate-payers  practically  supplied  the  man  and  his 
family  with  their  shoes,  tea,  sugar,  candles,  a  little  bacon,  etc  The 
division  is,  of  course,  arbitrary  ;  but  unquestionably  the  farmer  and 
the  rate-payers  furnished  these  things  between  them.  At  the  present 
time  the  artisan  receives  from  his  employer  in  wages  the  equivalent 
of  the  consumable  commodities  he  wants;  while  from  the  public 
comes  satisfaction  for  others  of  his  needs  and  desires.  At  the  cost  of 
rate-payers  he  has  in  some  cases,  and  will  presently  have  in  more,  a 
house  at  less  than  its  commercial  value ;  for  of  course  when,  as  in 
Liverpool,  a  municipality  spends  nearly  £200,000  in  pulling  down  and 
reconstructing  low-class  dwellings,  and  is  about  to  spend  as  much 
again,  the  implication  is  that  in  some  way  the  rate-payers  supply  the 
poor  with  more  accommodation  than  the  rents  they  pay  would  other- 
wise have  brought.  The  artisan  further  receives  from  them,  in  school- 
ing for  his  children,  much  more  than  he  pays  for ;  and  there  is  every 
probability  that  he  will  presently  receive  it  from  them  gratis.  The 
rate -payers  also  satisfy  what  desire  he  may  have  for  books  and 
newspapers,  and  comfortable  places  to  read  them  in.  In  some  cases 
too,  as  in  Manchester,  gymnasia  for  his  children  of  both  sexes,  as 
well  as  recreation -grounds,  are  provided.  That  is  to  say,  he  ob- 
tains, from  a  fund  raised  by  local  taxes,  certain  benefits  beyond  Uiose 
which  the  sum  received  for  his  labor  enables  him  to  purchase.  Hie 
sole  difference,  then,  between  this  system  and  the  old  system  of 
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^'  make-wages  ^  is  between  the  kinds  of  satisfactions  obtained ;  and 
ttiis  difference  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  nature  of  the  arrange- 
ment. 

MoreoTer,  the  two  are  penraded  by  substantially  the  same  illusion. 
In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  what  looks  like  a  gratis  benefit  is  not 
a  gratis  benefit.  The  amount  which,  under  the  old  poor-law,  the  half- 
pauperized  lalxMrer  receiyed  from  the  parish  to  eke  out  his  weekly  in- 
come was  not  really,  as  it  appeared,  a  bonus,  for  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  substantially  equiyalent  decrease  of  his  wages,  as  was  quickly 
proved  when  the  system  was  abolished  and  the  wages  rose.  Just  so 
is  it  with  these  seeming  boons  received  by  working-people  in  towns. 
I  do  not  refer  only  to  the  fact  that  they  unawares  pay  in  part  through 
the  raised  rents  of  their  dwellings  (when  they  are  not  actual  rate- 
payers) ;  but  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  wages  received  by  them  are, 
like  the  wages  of  the  farm-laborer,  diminished  by  these  public  burdens 
falling  on  employers.  Read  the  accounts  coming  of  late  from  Lan- 
cashire concerning  the  cotton-strike,  containing  proofs,  given  by  arti- 
sans themselves,  that  the  margin  of  profit  is  so  narrow  that  the  less 
skillful  manufacturers,  as  well  as  those  with  deficient  capital,  fail,  and 
that  the  companies  of  co-operators  who  compete  with  them  can  rarely 
hold  their  own  ;  and  then  consider  what  is  the  implication  respecting 
wages.  Among  the  costs  of  production  have  to  be  reckoned  taxes, 
general  and  local.  If,  as  in  our  large  towns,  the  local  rates  now  amount 
to  one  third  of  the  rental  or  more — ^if  the  employer  has  to  pay  this, 
not  on  his  private  dwelling  only,  but  on  his  business-premises,  facto- 
ries, warehouses,  or  the  like,  it  results  that  the  interest  on  his  capital 
must  be  diminished  by  that  amount,  or  the  amount  must  be  taken 
from  the  wages-fund,  or  partly  one  and  partly  the  other.  And  if 
competition  among  capitalists  in  the  same  business  and  in  other  busi- 
nesses has  the  effect  of  so  keeping  down  interests  that,  while  some 
gain,  others  lose,  and  not  a  few  are  ruined — ^if  capital,  not  getting 
adequate  interest,  flows  elsewhere  and  leaves  labor  unemployed — ^then 
it  is  manifest  that  the  choice  for  the  artisan  under  such  conditions  lies 
between  diminished  amount  of  work  or  diminished  rate  of  payment 
for  it.  Moreover,  for  kindred  reasons  these  local  burdens  raise  the 
costs  of  the  things  he  consumes.  The  charges  made  by  distributors, 
too,  are,  on  the  average,  determined  by  the  current  rates  of  interest 
on  capital  used  in  distributing  businesses  ;  and  the  extra  costs  of  carry- 
ing on  such  businesses  have  to  be  paid  for  by  extra  prices.  So  that 
as  in  the  past  the  rural  worker  lost  in  one  way  what  he  gained  in  an- 
other, so  in  the  present  does  the  urban  worker  ;  there  being,  too,  in 
both  cases,  the  loss  entailed  on  him  by  the  cost  of  administration  and 
the  waste  accompanying  it. 

"  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  *  the  coming  slavery '  ?  '*  will  per- 
haps be  asked.  Nothing  directly,  but  a  good  deal  indirectly,  as  we 
shall  see  after  yet  another  preliminary  section. 
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It  is  said  that^  when  railways  were  first  opened  in  Spain,  peasants 
standing  on  the  tracks  were  not  onfrequentlj  run  over,  and  that  the 
blame  fell  on  the  engine-drivers  for  not  stopping,  rural  experiences 
having  yielded  no  conception  of  the  momentum  of  a  large  mass  mov- 
ing at  a  high  velocity. 

The  incident  is  recalled  to  me  on  contemplating  the  ideas  of  the 
so-called  ^^  practical  ^  politician,  into  whose  mind  there  enters  no 
thought  of  such  a  thing  as  political  momentum,  still  less  of  a  political 
momentum  which,  instead  of  diminishing  or  remaining  constant,  in- 
creases. The  theory  on  which  he  daily  proceeds  is  that  the  change 
caused  by  his  measure  will  stop  where  he  intends  it  to  stop.  He  con- 
templates intently  the  things  hb  act  will  achieve,  but  thinks  little  of 
the  remoter  issues  of  the  movement  his  act  sets  up,  and  still  less  its 
collateral  issues.  When,  in  war-time,  "  food  for  powder  ^  was  to  be 
provided  by  encouraging  population — when  Mr.  Pitt  said,  "  Let  us 
make  relief  in  cases  where  there  are  a  number  of  children  a  matter  of 
right  and  honor,  instead  of  a  ground  for  opprobrium  and  contempt "  * — 
it  was  not  expected  that  the  poor-rates  would  be  quadrupled  in  fifty 
years,  that  women  with  many  bastards  would  be  preferred  as  wives  to 
modest  women  because  of  their  incomes  from  the  parish,  and  that  hosts 
of  rate-payers  would  be  pulled  down  into  the  ranks  of  pauperisuL 
Legislators  who  in  1833  voted  £20,000  a  year  to  aid  in  building  school- 
houses  never  supposed  that  the  step  they  then  took  would  lead  to 
forced  contributions,  local  and  general,  now  amounting  to  £6,000,000 ; 
they  did  not  intend  to  establish  the  principle  that  A  should  be  made 
responsible  for  educating  B's  offspring  ;  they  did  not  dream  of  a  com- 
pulsion which  should  deprive  poor  widows  of  the  help  of  their  eld^ 
children  ;  and  still  less  did  they  dream  that  their  successors,  by  requir- 
ing impoverished  parents  to  apply  to  boards  of  guardians  to  pay  the 
fees  which  school-boards  would  not  remit,  would  initiate  a  habit  of 
applying  to  boards  of  guardians  and  so  cause  pauperization.!  Neith^ 
did  those  who  in  1834  passed  an  act  regulating  the  labor  of  women 
and  children  in  certain  factories  imagine  that  the  system  they  were 
beginning  would  end  in  the  restriction  and  inspection  of  labor  in  all 
kinds  of  producing  establishments  where  more  than  fifty  people  are 
employed  ;  nor  did  they  conceive  that  the  inspection  provided  would 
grow  to  the  extent  of  requiring  that,  before  a  "  young  person  ^  is  em- 
ployed in  a  factory,  authority  must  be  given  by  a  certifying  surgeon, 
who,  by  personal  examination  (to  which  no  limit  is  placed),  has  satis- 
fied himself  that  there  is  no  incapacitating  disease  or  bodily  infirmity, 
his  verdict  determining  whether  the  "  young  person  "  shall  earn  wages 
or  not.|  Even  less,  as  I  say,  does  the  politician  who  plumes  himself 
on  the  practicalness  of  his  aims  conceive  the  indirect  results  that  will 

*  Hansard's  "  Parliamentary  History,"  xxzii,  p.  710. 

t  "Fortnightly  Review,"  January,  1884,  p.  17. 

X  "  Factories  and  Worltshops  Act,"  41  and  42  Victoria,  cap.  IS. 
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follow  the  direct  results  of  his  measures.  Thus,  to  take  a  case  con- 
nected with  one  named  aboye,  it  was  not  intended  through  the  system 
of  ^'  payment  by  results  ^  to  do  anything  more  than  give  teachers  an 
efficient  stimulus  ;  it  was  not  supposed  that  in  numerous  cases  their 
health  would  give  way  under  the  stimulus  ;  it  was  not  expected  that 
they  would  be  led  to  adopt  a  cramming  system  and  to  put  undue  press- 
ure on  dull  and  weak  children,  often  to  their  great  injury  ;  it  was  not 
foreseen  that  in  many  cases  a  bodily  enfeeblement  would  be  caused 
which  no  amount  of  grammar  and  geography  can  compensate  for.  Nor 
did  it  occur  to  the  practical  politicians  who  provided  a  compulsory  load- 
line  for  merchant-yesselsy  that  the  pressure  of  ship-owners'  interests 
would  habitually  cause  the  putting  of  the  load-line  at  the  very  highest 
limit,  and  that  from  precedent  to  precedent,  tending  ever  in  the  same 
direction,  the  load-line  would  graduaUy  rise — as  from  good  authority 
I  learn  that  it  has  already  done.  Legislators  who,  some  forty  years 
ago,  by  act  of  Parliament  compelled  railway  companies  to  supply 
cheap  locomotion,  would  have  ridiculed  the  belief,  had  it  been  ex- 
pressed, that  eyentually  their  act  would  punish  the  companies  which 
improved  the  supply  ;  and  yet  this  was  the  result  to  companies  which 
began  to  carry  third-class  passengers  by  fast  trains,  since  a  penalty  to 
the  amount  of  the  passenger-duty  was  inflicted  on  them  for  every  third- 
class  passenger  so  carried.  To  which  instance  concerning  railways, 
add  a  far  more  striking  one  disclosed  by  comparing  the  railway  poli- 
cies of  England  and  France.  The  law-makers  who  provided  for  the 
tiltimate  lapsing  of  French  railways  to  the  state  never  conceived  the 
possibility  that  inferior  traveling  facilities  would  result — did  not  fore- 
see that  reluctance  to  depreciate  the  value  of  property  eventually  com- 
ing to  the  state  would  negative  the  authorization  of  competing  lines, 
and  that  in  the  absence  of  competing  lines  locomotion  would  be  rela- 
tively costly,  slow,  and  infrequent ;  for,  as  Sir  Thomas  Farrar  has 
shown,  the  traveler  in  England  has  great  advantages  over  the  French 
traveler  in  the  economy,  swiftness,  and  frequency  with  which  his  jour- 
neys can  be  made. 

But  the  ^'practical"  politician,  who,  in  spite  of  such  experiences 
repeated  generation  after  generation,  goes  on  thinking  only  of  proxi- 
mate results,  naturally  never  thinks  of  results  still  more  remote,  still 
more  general,  and  still  more  important  than  those  just  exemplified. 
To  repeat  the  metaphor  used  above— he  never  asks  whether  the  politi- 
cal momentum  set  up  by  his  measure,  in  some  cases  decreasing  but  in 
other  cases  greatly  increasing,  will  or  will  not  have  the  same  general 
direction  with  other  such  momenta ;  and  whether  it  may  not  join  them 
in  presently  producing  an  aggregate  energy  working  changes  never 
thought  of.  Dwelling  only  on  the  effects  of  his  particular  stream  of 
legislation,  and  not  observing  how  other  such  streams  already  existing, 
and  still  other  streams  which  will  follow  his  initiative,  pursue  the  same 
average  course,  it  never  occurs  to  him  that  they  may  presently  unite 
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into  a  YoluminonB  flood  utterly  changing  the  face  of  things.  Or  to 
leave  figures  for  a  more  literal  statement,  he  is  unconscious  of  the  truth 
that  he  is  helping  to  form  a  certain  tjrpe  of  social  organization,  and 
that  kindred  measures,  effecting  kindred  changes  of  organization,  tend 
with  ever-increasing  force  to  make  that  type  general,  until,  passing  a 
certain  point,  the  proclivity  toward  it  becomes  irresistible.  Just  as 
each  society  aims  when  possible  to  produce  in  other  societies  a  stract- 
ure  akin  to  its  own — ^just  as,  among  the  Greeks,  the  Spartans  and  the 
Athenians  severally  struggled  to  spread  their  respective  political  insti- 
tutions, or  as,  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  European 
monarchies  aimed  to  re-establish  monarchy  in  France,  so,  within  every 
society,  each  species  of  structure  tends  to  propagate  itself.  Just  as 
the  system  of  voluntary  co-operation  by  companies,  associations,  unions, 
to  achieve  business  ends  and  other  ends,  spreads  throughout  a  com- 
munity, so  does  the  antagonistic  system  of  compulsory  co-operati<m 
under  state-agencies  spread,  and  the  larger  becomes  its  ezt^ision  the 
more  power  of  spreading  it  gets.  The  question  of  questions  for 
the  politician  should  ever  be,  ^'  What  type  of  social  structure  am 
I  tending  to  produce?''  But  this  is  a  question  he  scarcely  ever  «i- 
tertains. 

Here  we  will  entertain  it  for  him.  Let  us  now  observe  the  general 
course  of  recent  changes,  with  the  accompanying  current  of  ideas,  and 
see  whither  they  are  carrying  us. 

The  blank  form  of  a  question  daily  asked  is,  *^  We  bave  already 
done  this  ;  why  should  we  not  do  that?''  And  the  regard  for  prece- 
dent suggested  by  it  is  ever  pushing  on  regulative  legislation.  Hav- 
ing had  brought  within  their  sphere  of  operation  more  and  more 
numerous  businesses,  the  acts  restricting  hours  of  employment  and 
dictating  the  treatment  of  workers  are  now  to  be  made  applicable  to 
shops.  From  inspecting  lodging-houses  to  limit  the  numbers  of  occu- 
pants and  enforce  sanitary  conditions,  we  have  passed  to  inspecting  all 
houses  below  a  certain  rent  in  which  there  are  members  of  more  than 
one  family,  and  are  now  passing  to  a  kindred  inspection  of  all  small 
houses.*  The  buying  and  working  of  telegraphs  by  the  state  is  made 
a  reason  for  urging  that  the  state  should  buy  and  work  the  railways. 
Supplying  children  with  food  for  their  oninds  by  public  agency  is 
being  followed  in  some  cases  by  supplying  food  for  their  bodies ;  and, 
after  the  practice  has  been  made  gradually  more  general,  we  may 
anticipate  that  the  supply  now  proposed  to  be  made  gratis  in  the  one 
case  will  eventuaUy  be  proposed  to  be  made  gratis  in  the  other,  the 
argument  that  good  bodies  as  well  as  good  minds  are  needful  to  make 
good  citizens  being  logically  urged  as  a  reason  for  the  extension.  And 
then,  avowedly  proceeding  on  the  precedents  furnished  by  the  church, 
the  school,  and  the  reading-room,  idl  publicly  provided,  it  is  contended 
*  See  letter  of  Local  GoTemment  Board,  "Times,**  January  8, 1884. 
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that  '^pleasorey  in  the  sense  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  needs  legis- 
lating for  and  organizing  at  least  as  much  as  work.''  * 

Not  precedent  only  prompts  this  spread,  bnt  also  the  necessity 
which  arises  for  supplementing  ineffective  measures,  and  for  dealing 
with  the  artificial  erils  continually  caused.  Failure  does  not  destroy 
faith  in  the  agencies  employed,  but  merely  suggests  more  stringent 
use  of  such  agencies  or  wider  ramifications  of  them.  Laws  to  check 
intemperance,  beginning  in  early  times  and  coming  down  to  our  own 
times,  when  further  restraints  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  oc- 
cupy nights  every  session,  not  having  done  what  was  expected,  there 
come  demands  for  more  thorough-going  laws,  locally  preventing  the 
sale  altogether ;  and  here,  as  in  America,  these  will  doubtless  be  fol- 
lowed by  demands  that  prevention  shall  be  made  universal.  All  the 
many  appliances  for  '^  stamping  out "  epidemic  diseases  not  having 
succeeded  in  preventing  outbreaks  of  small-pox,  fevers,  and  the  like,  a 
further  remedy  is  applied  for  in  the  shape  of  police-power  to  search 
bouses  for  diseased  persons,  and  authority  for  medical  officers  to  ex- 
amine any  one  they  think  fit,  ta  see  whether  he  or  she  is  suffering 
from  an  infectious  or  contagious  malady.  Habits  of  improvidence 
having  for  generations  been  cultivated  by  the  poor-law,  and  the  im- 
provident enabled  to  multiply,  the  evils  produced  by  compulsory  char- 
ity are  now  proposed  to  be  met  by  compulsory  insurance. 

The  extension  of  this  policy,  causing  extension  of  corresponding 
ideas,  fosters  everywhere  the  tacit  assumption  that  Gk»vemment  should 
step  in  whenever  anything  is  not  going  right.  '^  Surely  you  would 
not  have  this  misery  continue  ! ''  exclaims  some  one,  if  you  hint  a  de- 
murrer to  much  that  is  now  being  said  and  done.  Observe  what  is 
implied  by  this  exclamation.  It  takes  for  granted,  first,  that  all  suffer- 
ing ought  to  be  prevented,  which  is  not  true  :  much  suffering  is  cura- 
tive, and  prevention  of  it  is  prevention  of  a  remedy.  In  the  second 
place,  it  takes  for  granted  that  every  evil  can  be  removed  :  the  truth 
being  that,  with  the  existing  defects  of  human  nature,  many  evils  can 
only  be  thrust  out  of  one  place  or  form  into  another  place  or  form — 
often  being  increased  by  the  change.  The  exclamation  also  implies 
the  unhesitating  belief,  here  especially  concerning  us,  that  evils  of  all 
kinds  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  state.  There  does  not  occur  the 
inquiry  whether  there  are  at  work  other  agencies  capable  of  dealing 
with  evils,  and  whether  the  evils  in  question  may  not  be  among  those 
which  are  best  dealt  with  by  these  other  agencies.  And  obviously,  the 
more  numerous  governmental  interventions  become,  the  more  con- 
firmed does  this  habit  of  thought  grow,  and  the  more  loud  and  per- 
petual the  demands  for  intervention. 

Every  extension  of  the  regulative  policy  involves  an  addition  to 
the  regulative  agents — a  further  growth  of  officialism  and  an  increas- 

♦  "Fortnightly  Review,"  January,  1884,  p.  21. 
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ing  power  of  the  organization  formed  of  officials.  Take  a  pair  of  scales 
with  many  shot  in  the  one  and  a  few  in  the  other.  Lift  shot  after 
shot  out  of  the  loaded  scale  and  put  it  into  the  unloaded  scale.  Pres- 
ently you  will  produce  a  balance,  and,  if  you  go  on,  the  position  of  the 
scales  will  be  reversed.  Suppose  the  beam  to  be  unequally  divided, 
and  let  the  lightly  loaded  scale  be  at  the  end  of  a  very  long  arm ;  then 
the  transfer  of  each  shot,  producing  a  much  greater  effect,  will  far 
sooner  bring  about  a  change  of  position.  I  use  the  figure  to  illustrate 
what  results  from  transferring  one  individual  after  another  from  the 
regulated  mass  of  the  community  to  the  regulating  structures.  The 
transfer  weakens  the  one  and  strengthens  the  other  in  a  far  greater 
degree  than  is  implied  by  the  relative  change  of  numbers.  A  com- 
paratively small  body  of  officials,  coherent,  having  common  interests, 
and  acting  under  central  authority,  has  an  immense  advantage  over  an 
incoherent  public  which  has  no  settled  policy,  and  can  be  brought  to 
act  unitedly  only  under  strong  provocation.  Hence  an  organization  of 
officials,  once  passing  a  certain  stage  of  growth,  becomes  less  and  less 
resistible  ;  as  we  see  in  the  bureaucracies  of  the  Continent. 

Not  only  does  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  regulated  part  de- 
crease in  a  geometrical  ratio  as  the  regulating  part  increases,  but  the 
private  interests  of  many  in  the  regulated  part  itself  make  the  change 
of  ratio  still  more  rapid.  In  every  circle  conversations  show  that  now, 
when  the  passing  of  competitive  examinations  renders  them  eligible 
for  the  public  service,  youths  are  being  educated  in  such  ways  that 
they  may  pass  them  and  get  employment  under  Government.  One 
consequence  is,  that  men  who  might  otherwise  reprobate  some  further 
growth  of  officialism  are  led  to  look  on  it  with  tolerance,  if  not  favor- 
ably, as  offering  possible  careers  for  those  dependent  on  them  and  those 
related  to  them.  Any  one  who  remembers  the  numbers  of  upper-class 
and  middle-class  families  anxious  to  place  their  children  will  see  that 
no  small  encouragement  to  the  spread  of  legislative  control  is  now 
coming  from  those  who,  but  for  the  personal  interests  thus  arising, 
would  be  hostile  to  it. 

This  pressing  desire  for  careers  is  enforced  by  the  preference  for 
careers  which  are  thought  respectable.  '^  Even  if  his  salary  is  small, 
his  occupation  will  be  that  of  a  gentleman,''  thinks  the  father,  who 
wants  to  get  a  Gk>vemment-clerkship  for  his  son.  And  this  relative 
dignity  of  state-servants,  as  compared  with  those  occupied  in  business, 
increases  as  the  administrative  organization  becomes  a  larger  and  more 
powerful  element  in  society,  and  tends  more  and  more  to  fix  the  stand- 
ard of  honor.  The  prevalent  ambition  with  a  young  Frenchman  is  to 
get  some  small  official  post  in  his  locality,  to  rise  thence  to  a  place  in 
the  local  center  of  government,  and  finally  to  reach  some  head  office 
in  Paris.  And  in  Russia,  where  that  universality  of  state-regulation 
which  characterizes  the  militant  type  of  society  has  been  carried  far- 
thest, we  see  this  ambition  pushed  to  its  extreme.     Says  Mr.  Wallace, 
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quoting  a  passage  from  a  play,  '^  All  men,  even  shopkeepers  and  cob- 
blers, aim  at  becoming  officers,  and  the  man  who  has  passed  his  whole 
life  without  official  rank  seems  to  be  not  a  human  being."  * 

ThesiB  various  influences,  working  from  above  downward,  meet 
with  an  increasing  response  of  expectations  and  solicitations  proceed- 
ing from  below  upward.  The  hard-worked  and  overburdened  who 
form  the  great  majority,  and  still  more  the  incapables  perpetually 
helped,  who  are  ever  led  to  look  for  more  help,  are  ready  supporters 
of  schemes  which  promise  them  this  or  the  other  benefit  by  state 
agency,  and  ready  believers  of  those  who  tell  them  that  such  benefits 
can  be  given  and  ought  to  be  given.  They  listen  with  eager  faith  to 
all  builders  of  political  air-castles,  from  Oxford  graduates  down  to 
Irish  irreconcilables,  and  every  additional  tax-supported  appliance  for 
their  welfare  raises  hopes  of  further  ones.  Indeed,  the  more  numer- 
ous public  instrumentalities  become,  the  more  is  there  generated  in 
citizens  the  notion  that  everything  is  to  be  done  for  them,  and  nothing 
by  them.  Each  generation  is  made  less  familiar  with  the  attainment 
of  desired  ends  by  individual  actions  or  private  combinations,  and 
more  familiar  with  the  attainment  of  them  by  governmental  agencies ; 
until,  eventually,  governmental  agencies  come  to  be  thought  of  as  the 
only  available  agencies.  This  result  was  well  shown  in  the  recent 
Trades-Unions  Congress  at  Paris.  The  English  delegates,  reporting 
to  their  constituents,  said  that,  between  themselves  and  their  foreign 
colleagues,  ^^the  point  of  difference  was  the  extent  to  which  the  state 
should  be  asked  to  protect  labor  "  :  reference  being  thus  made  to  the 
fact,  conspicuous  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings,  that  the  French 
delegates  always  invoked  governmental  power  as  the  only  means  of 
satisfying  their  wishes. 

The  diffusion  of  education  has  worked,  and  will  work  still  more,  in 
the  same  direction.  ^^We  must  educate  our  masters,"  is  the  well- 
known  saying  of  a  Liberal  who  opposed  the  last  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise. Yes,  if  the  education  were  worthy  to  be  so  called,  and  were 
relevant  to  the  political  enlightenment  needed,  much  might  be  hoped 
from  it.  But  knowing  rules  of  syntax,  being  able  to  add  up  correctly, 
having  geographical  information,  and  a  memory  stocked  with  the  dates 
of  kings'  accessions  and  generals'  victories,  no  more  imply  fitness  to 
form  political  conclusions  than  acquirement  of  skill  in  drawing  implies 
expertness  in  telegraphing,  or  than  ability  to  play  cricket  implies  pro- 
ficiency on  the  violin.  "Surely,"  rejoins  some  one,  "facility  in  read- 
ing opens  the  way  to  political  knowledge."  Doubtless  ;  but  will  the 
way  be  followed  ?  Table-talk  proves  that  nine  out  of  ten  people  read 
what  amuses  them  or  interests  them  rather  than  what  instructs  them, 
and  that  the  last  thing  they  read  is  something  which  tells  them  dis- 
agreeable truths  or  dispels  groundless  hopes.    That  popular  education 

♦"Russia,"  I,  422. 
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results  in  an  eztensiye  reading  of  pablioations  which  foster  pleasant 
illoflionSy  rather  than  of  those  which  insist  on  hard  realities,  is  beyond 
question.  Says  '^A  Mechanic/'  writing  in  the  ^^Pall  Mall  Gazette'' 
of  December  8, 1883 : 

Improved  education  instills  the  desire  for  coltnre— cultnre  instills  the  desire 
for  many  things  as  yet  quite  beyond  workingmen's  reach ;  ...  in  the  fnrioos 
competition  to  which  the  present  age  is  given  up  they  are  utterly  impossible  to 
the  poorer  classes ;  hence  they  are  discontented  with  things  as  they  are,  and  the 
more  educated  the  more  discontented.  Hence,  too,  Mr.  Raskin  and  lir.  Iforris 
are  regarded  as  true  prophets  by  many  of  us. 

And,  that  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect  here  alleged  is  a  real  one, 
we  may  see  clearly  enough  in  the  present  state  of  Oermany. 

Being  possessed  of  electoral  power,  as  are  now  the  mass  of  those 
who  are  thus  led  to  nurture  sanguine  anticipations  of  benefits  to  be 
obtained  by  social  reorganization,  it  results  that  whoever  seeks  their 
votes  must  at  least  refrain  from  exposing  their  mistaken  beliefs,  even 
if  he  does  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  express  agreement  with  them. 
Every  candidate  for  Parliament  is  prompted  to  propose  or  support 
some  new  piece  of  Cid  eaptandum  legislation.  Nay,  even  the  chiefs  of 
parties,  these  anxious  to  retain  office  and  those  to  wrest  it  from  them, 
severally  aim  to  get  adherents  by  outbidding  one  another.  Each  en- 
deavors to  score  a  trick  by  trumping  his  antagonist's  good  card,  as  we 
have  lately  seen.  And  then,  as  divisions  in  Parliament  show  us,  the 
traditional  loyalty  to  leaders  overrides  questions  concerning  the  intrin- 
sic propriety  of  proposed  measures.  Representatives  are  unconscien- 
tious enough  to  vote  for  bills  which  they  regard  as  essentially  wrong 
in  principle,  because  party-needs  and  regard  for  the  next  election  de- 
mand it.  And  thus  a  vicious  policy  is  strengthened  even  by  those 
who  see  its  viciousness. 

Meanwhile  there  goes  on  out-of-doors  an  active  propaganda  to 
which  all  these  influences  are  ancillary.  Communistic  theories,  par- 
tially indorsed  by  one  act  of  Parliament  after  another,  and  tacitly  if 
not  avowedly  favored  by  numerous  public  men  seeking  supporters,  are 
being  advocated  more  and  more  vociferously  under  one  or  other  form 
by  popular  leaders,  and  urged  on  by  organized  societies.  There  is  the 
movement  for  land-nationalization  which,  aiming  at  a  system  of  land- 
tenure  equitable  in  the  abstract,  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  pressed  by 
Mr.  George  and  his  friends  with  avowed  disregard  for  the  just  claims 
of  existing  owners,  and  as  the  basis  of  a  scheme  going  more  than  half- 
way to  state-communism.  And  then  there  is  the  thorough-going 
Democratic  Federation  of  Mr.  Hyndman  and  his  adherents.  We  are 
told  by  them  that  'Hhe  handful  of  marauders  who  now  hold  posses- 
sion [of  the  land]  have  and  can  have  no  right  save  brute  force  against 
the  tens  of  millions  whom  they  wrong."  They  exclaim  against  "the 
shareholders  who  have  been  aUowed  to  lay  hands  upon  (!)  our  great 
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railway  oommonioations,''  They  condemn  *^  above  all,  the  active  capi- 
talist clasSy  the  loan-mongen,  the  farmers,  the  mine-exploiters,  the 
contractors,  the  middlemen,  the  factory-lords — ^these,  the  modem  slaye- 
drivers  ^  who  exact  *^  more  and  yet  more  surplus  value  out  of  the  wage- 
slaves  whom  they  employ.**  And  they  think  it  ''high  time"  that 
trade  should  be  ''  removed  from  the  control  of  individual  greed  and 
individual  profit."  * 

It  remains  to  point  out  that  the  tendencies  thus  variously  dis- 
played are  being  strengthened  by  press-advocacy,  daUy  more  pro- 
nounced. Journalists,  always  chary  of  saying  that  which  is  distaste- 
ful to  their  readers,  are  some  of  them  going  with  the  stream  and  add- 
ing to  its  force.  Legislative  meddlings  which  they  would  once  have 
condemned  they  now  pass  in  silence,  if  they  do  not  advocate  them  ; 
and  they  speak  of  laiuer-faire  as  an  exploded  doctrine.  ''  People  are 
no  longer  frightened  at  the  thought  of  socialism,"  is  the  statement 
which  meets  us  one  day.  On  another  day,  a  town  which  does  not 
adopt  the  Free  Libraries  Act  is  sneered  at  as  being  alarmed  by  a 
measure  so  moderately  conmiunistic.  And  then,  along  with  editorial 
assertions  that  this  economic  evolution  is  coming  and  must  be  accept- 
ed, there  is  prominence  given  to  the  contributions  of  its  advocates. 
Meanwhile  those  who  regard  the  recent  course  of  legislation  as  disas- 
trous, and  see  that  its  future  course  is  likely  to  be  still  more  disastrous, 
are  being  reduced  to  silence  by  the  belief  that  it  is  useless  to  reason 
with  people  in  a  state  of  political  intoxication. 

See,  then,  the  many  concurrent  causes  which  threaten  continually 
to  accelerate  the  transformation  now  going  on.  There  is  that  spread 
of  regulation  caused  by  following  precedents,  which  become  the  more 
authoritative  the  further  the  policy  is  carried.  There  is  that  increas- 
ing need  for  administrative  compulsions  and  restraints  which  results 
from  the  unforeseen  evils  and  short-comings  of  preceding  compulsions 
and  restraints.  Moreover,  every  additional  state-interference  strength- 
ens the  tacit  assumption  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  deal  with 
all  evils  and  secure  all  benefits.  Increasing  power  of  a  growing  ad- 
ministrative organization  is  accompanied  by  decreasing  power  of  the 
rest  of  the  society  to  resist  its  further  growth  and  control.  The  mul- 
tiplication of  careers  opened  by  a  developing  bureaucracy  tempts 
members  of  the  classes  regulated  by  it  to  favor  its  extension,  as  add- 
ing to  the  chances  of  safe  and  respectable  places  for  their  relatives. 
The  people  at  large,  led  to  look  on  benefits  received  through  public 
agencies  as  gratis  benefits,  have  their  hopes  continually  excited  by  the 
prospects  of  more.  A  spreading  education,  furthering  the  diffusion  of 
pleasing  errors  rather  than  of  stem  truths,  renders  such  hopes  both 
stronger  and  more  general  Worse  still,  such  hopes  are  ministered  to 
by  candidates  for  public  choice  to  augment  their  chances  of  success ; 

*  ''Sodallim  made  Plain,"  Beeres,  186  Fleet  Street 
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and  leading  Btatesmen^  in  pnrsnit  of  party  ends,  bid  for  popular  favor 
by  countenancing  them.  Getting  repeated  jostifioations  from  new 
laws  harmonizing  with  their  doctrines,  political  enthusiasts  and  unwise 
philanthropists  push  their  agitations  with  growing  confidence  and  suc- 
cess. Journalism,  ever  responsive  to  popular  opinion,  daily  strengthens 
it  by  giving  it  voice  ;  while  counter-opinion,  more  and  more  difloonr- 
aged,  finds  little  utterance. 

Thus  influences  of  various  kinds  conspire  to  increase  corporate  ac- 
tion and  decrease  individual  action.  And  the  change  is  being  on  all 
sides  aided  by  schemers,  each  of  whom  thinks  only  of  his  pet  project, 
and  not  at  idl  of  the  general  reorganization  which  his,  joined  widi 
others  such,  are  working  out.  It  is  said  that  the  French  Bevoluticm 
devoured  its  own  children.  Here  an  analogous  catastrophe  seems  not 
unlikely.  The  numerous  socialistic  changes  made  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, joined  with  the  numerous  others  presently  to  be  made,  will  by- 
and-by  be  all  merged  in  state-socialism — swallowed  in  the  vast  wave 
which  they  have  little  by  little  raised. 

''  But  why  is  this  change  described  as  *  the  coming  slavery'  ?"  is 
a  question  which  many  will  still  ask.  The  reply  is  simple.  All  so- 
cialism involves  slavery. 

What  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  slave  ?  We  primarily  think  of 
him  as  one  who  is  owned  by  another.  To  be  more  than  nominal, 
however,  the  ownership  must  be  shown  by  control  of  the  slave's  ac- 
tions— a  control  which  is  habitually  for  the  benefit  of  the  controller. 
That  which  fundamentally  distinguishes  the  slave  is  that  he  labors 
under  coercion  to  satisfy  another's  desires.  The  relation  admits  of 
sundry  gradations.  Remembering  that  originally  the  slave  is  a  pris- 
oner whose  life  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  captor,  it  suffices  here  to  note 
that  there  is  a  harsh  form  of  slavery  in  which,  treated  as  an  animal,  he 
has  to  expend  his  entire  effort  for  his  owner's  advantage.  Under  a 
system  less  harsh,  though  occupied  chiefly  in  working  for  his  owner, 
he  is  allowed  a  short  time  in  which  to  work  for  himself,  and  some 
ground  on  which  to  grow  extra  food.  A  further  amelioration  gives 
him  power  to  sell  the  produce  of  his  plot  and  keep  the  proceeds. 
Then  we  come  to  the  still  more  moderated  form  which  commonly 
arises  where,  having  been  a  free  man  working  on  his  own  land,  c<mi- 
quest  turns  him  into  what  we  distinguish  as  a  serf ;  and  he  has  to  give 
to  his  owner  each  year  a  fixed  amount  of  labor  or  produce,  or  both, 
retaining  the  rest  himself.  Finally,  in  some  cases,  as  in  Russia  until 
recently,  he  is  allowed  to  leave  his  owner's  estate  and  work  or  trade 
for  himself  elsewhere,  under  the  condition  that  he  shall  pay  an  annual 
sum.  What  is  it  which,  in  these  cases,  leads  us  to  qualify  our  concep- 
tion of  the  slavery  as  more  or  less  severe  ?  Evidently  the  greater  or 
smaller  extent  to  which  effort  is  compulsorily  expended  for  the  benefit 
of  another  instead  of  for  self-benefit.    If  all  the  slave's  labor  is  for  his 
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owner  the  slavery  is  heavy,  and  if  bat  little  it  is  light.  Take  now  a 
further  step.  Suppose  an  owner  dies,  and  his  estate  with  its  slaves 
comes  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  or  suppose  the  estate  and  everything 
on  it  to  be  bought  by  a  company  ;  is  the  condition  of  the  slave  any 
the  better  if  the  amount  of  his  compulsory  labor  remains  the  same  ? 
Suppose  that  for  a  company  we  substitute  the  community ;  does  it 
make  any  difference  to  the  slave  if  the  time  he  has  to  work  for  others 
18  as  great,  and  the  time  left  for  himself  is  as  small,  as  before  ?  The 
essential  question  is,  How  much  is  he  compelled  to  labor  for  other 
benefit  than  his  own,  and  how  much  he  can  labor  for  his  own  benefit  ? 
The  degree  of  his  slavery  varies  according  to  the  ratio  between  that 
which  he  is  forced  to  yield  up  and  that  which  he  is  allowed  to  retain  ; 
and  it  matters  not  whether  his  master  is  a  single  person  or  a  society. 
If,  without  option,  he  has  to  labor  for  the  society,  and  receives  from 
the  general  stock  such  portion  as  the  society  awards  him,  he  becomes 
a  slave  to  the  society.  Socialistic  arrangements  necessitate  an  enslave- 
ment of  this  kind ;  and  toward  such  an  enslavement  many  recent 
measures,  and  still  more  the  measures  advocated,  are  carrying  us. 
LfCt  us  observe,  first,  their  proximate  effects,  and  then  their  ultimate 
effects. 

The  policy  initiated  by  the  Industrial  Dwellings  Acts  admits  of 
development,  and  will  develop.  Where  municipal  bodies  turn  house- 
builders,  they  inevitably  lower  the  values  of  houses  otherwise  built, 
and  check  the  supply  of  more.  Every  dictation  respecting  modes  of 
building  and  conveniences  to  be  provided  diminishes  the  builder's 
profit,  and  prompts  him  to  use  his  capital  where  the  profit  is  not  thus 
diminished.  So,  too,  the  owner,  already  finding  that  small  houses  en- 
tail much  labor  and  many  losses — ^already  subject  to  troubles  of  inspec- 
tion and  interference  and  to  consequent  costs,  and  having  his  prop- 
erty daily  rendered  a  more  undesirable  investment — ^is  prompted  to 
sell ;  and,  as  buyers  are  for  like  reasons  deterred,  he  has  to  sell  at  a 
loss.  And  now  these  still  multiplying  regulations,  ending,  it  may  be, 
as  Lord  Grey  proposes,  in  one  requiring  the  owner  to  maintain  the 
salubrity  of  his  houses  by  evicting  dirty  tenants,  and  thus  adding  to 
his  other  responsibilities  that  of  inspector  of  nuisances,  must  further 
prompt  sales  and  further  deter  purchasers — so  necessitating  greater 
depreciation.  What  must  happen?  The  multiplication  of  houses, 
and  especially  small  houses,  being  increasingly  checked,  there  must 
come  an  increasing  demand  upon  the  local  authority  to  make  up  for 
the  deficient  supply.  More  and  more,  the  municipal  or  kindred  body 
will  have  to  build  houses,  or  to  purchase  houses  rendered  unsalable  to 
private  persons  in  the  way  shown  ;  houses  which,  greatly  depreciated 
in  value  as  they  must  become,  it  will,  in  many  cases,  pay  to  buy  rather 
than  to  build  new  ones.  And  then,  when  in  towns  this  process  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  make  the  local  authority  the  chief  owner  of  houses, 
there  will  be  a  good  precedent  for  publicly  providing  houses  for  the 
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mral  population^  as  proposed  in  the  Radical  programme/  and  as  urged 
by  the  Democratic  Federation,  which  insists  on  ^^  the  compulsory  con- 
stmction  of  healthy  artisans'  and  agricultural  laborers'  dwellings  in 
proportion  to  the  population."  Manifestly,  the  tendency  of  that  which 
has  been  done,  is  being  done,  and  is  presently  to  be  done,  is  to  ap- 
proach the  socialistic  ideal  in  which  the  community  is  sole  house-pro- 
prietor. 

Such,  too,  must  be  the  effect  of  the  daily  growing  policy  on  the 
tenure  and  utilization  of  the  land.  More  numerous  public  benefits, 
to  be  achieyed  by  more  numerous  public  agencies,  at  the  cost  of  aug- 
mented public  burdens,  must  increasingly  deduct  from  the  returns  on 
land  ;  until,  as  the  depreciation  in  value  becomes  greater  and  greata-, 
the  resistance  to  change  of  tenure  becomes  less  and  less.  Already, 
as  every  one  knows,  there  is  in  many  places  difficulty  in  obtaining 
tenants,  even  at  greatly  reduced  rents  ;  and  land  of  inferior  fertility 
in  some  cases  lies  idle,  or  when  farmed  by  the  owner  is  often  farmed 
at  a  loss.  Clearly  the  margin  of  profit  on  capital  invested  in  land  is 
not  such  that  taxes,  local  and  general,  can  be  greatly  raised  to  sup- 
port extended  public  administrations,  without  an  absorption  of  it 
which  will  prompt  owners  to  sell,  and  make  the  best  of  what  reduced 
price  they  can  get  by  emigrating  and  buying  land  not  subject  to 
heavy  burdens,  as,  indeed,  some  are  now  doing.  This  process,  carried 
far,  must  have  the  result  of  throwing  inferior  land  out  of  cultivation ; 
after  which  there  will  be  raised  more  generally  the  demand  made  by 
Mr.  Arch,  who,  addressing  the  Radical  Association  of  Brighton  lately, 
and  contending  that  existing  landlords  do  not  make  their  land  ade- 
quately productive  for  the  public  benefit,  said  *^he  should  like  the 
present  Gk)vemment  to  pass  a  Compulsory  Cultivation  Bill "  :  ani^h 
plauded  proposal  which  he  justified  by  instancing  compulsory  vacci- 
nation (thus  illustrating  the  influence  of  precedent).  And  this  demand 
will  be  pressed,  not  only  by  the  need  for  making  the  land  productive, 
but  also  by  the  need  for  employing  the  rural  population.  After  the 
Government  has  extended  the  practice  of  hiring  the  unemployed  to 
work  on  deserted  lands,  or  lands  acquired  at  nominal  prices,  there  wiH 
be  reached  a  stage  whence  there  is  but  a  small  further  step  to  that 
arrangement  which,  in  the  programme  of  the  Democratic  Federation, 
is  to  foUow  nationalization  of  the  land — the  ^'organization  of  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  armies  under  state  control  on  co-operative 
principles." 

If  any  one  doubts  that  such  a  revolution  may  be  so  reached,  facts 
may  be  cited  to  show  its  likelihood.  In  Gbul,  during  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire, ''  so  numerous  were  the  receivers  in  comparison 
with  the  payers,  and  so  enormous  the  weight  of  taxation,  that  the 
laborer  broke  down,  the  plains  became  deserts,  and  woods  grew  where 

*  ''  Fortnightly  Beriew,**  NoTember,  18S8,  pp.  619, 62a 
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the  plow  had  been."*  In  like  manner,  when  the  French  Reyolution 
yffza  approaching,  the  public  burdens  had  become  such  that  many 
farms  remained  uncultiyated,  and  many  were  deserted  :  one  quarter  of 
the  soil  was  absolutely  lying  waste ;  and  in  some  provinces  one  half 
was  in  heath.f  Nor  have  we  been  without  incidents  of  a  kindred 
nature  at  home.  Besides  the  facts  that  under  the  old  poor-law  the 
rates  had  in  some  parishes  risen  to  half  the  rental,  and  that  in  various 
places  farms  were  lying  uncultivated,  there  is  the  fact  that  in  one  case 
the  rates  had  absorbed  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  soil. 

At  Oholesbnry,  in  Baokinghamsbire,  in  1882,  the  poor-rate  "suddenly 
ceased  in  consequence  of  the  imposstbility  to  continue  its  collection,  the  land- 
lords having  given  up  their  rentw,  the  farmers  their  tenancies,  and  the  clergy- 
man his  glebe  and  his  tithes.  The  clergyman,  Mr.  Jeston,  states  that  in  Octo- 
ber, 1882,  the  parish  oflSoers  threw  up  their  books,  and  the  poor  assembled  in  a 
body  before  his  door  while  he  was  in  bed,  asking  for  advice  and  food.  Partly 
from  his  own  small  means,  partly  from  the  charity  of  neighbors,  and  partly  by 
rates  in  aid,  imposed  on  the  neighboring  parishes,  they  were  for  some  time  sup- 
ported." J 

The  commissioners  add  that  ^'  the  benevolent  rector  recommends 
that  the  whole  of  the  land  should  be  divided  among  the  able-bodied 
paupers  "  :  hoping  that,  after  help  afforded  for  two  years,  they  might 
be  able  to  maintain  themselves.  These  facts,  giving  color  to  the 
prophecy  made  in  Parliament  that  continuance  of  the  old  poor-law 
for  another  thirty  years  would  throw  the  land  out  of  cultivation,  clearly 
prove  that  increase  of  public  burdens  may  end  in  forced  cultivation 
under  public  controL 

Then,  again,  comes  state-ownership  of  railways.  Already  this 
exists  to  a  large  extent  on  the  Continent.  Already  we  have  had  here 
a  few  years  ago  loud  advocacy  of  it.  And  now  the  cry  which  was 
raised  by  sundry  politicians  and  publicists  is  taken  up  afresh  by  the 
Democratic  Federation,  which  proposes  ^'  state-appropriation  of  rail- 
ways, with  or  without  compensation."  Evidently,  pressure  from  above 
joined  by  pressure  from  below  is  likely  to  effect  this  change,  dictated 
by  the  policy  everywhere  spreading ;  and  with  it  must  come  many 
attendant  changes.  For  railway -proprietors,  at  first  owners  and 
workers  of  railways  only,  have  been  allowed  to  become  roasters  of 
numerous  businesses  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  railways ; 
and  these  will  have  to  be  purchased  by  Government  when  the  railways 
are  purchased.  Already  exclusive  carrier  of  letters,  exclusive  trans- 
mitter of  telegrams,  and  on  the  way  to  become  exclusive  carrier  of 
parcels,  the  state  will  not  only  be  exclusive  carrier  of  passengers, 
goods,  and  minerals,  but  will  add  to  its  present  various  tiades  many 

*  Lactant,  "De  M.  Persecut.,"  ca  Y,  28. 
f  Taine,  *' La  B^volutlon,"  pp.  887, 888. 

X  *'  Report  of  Commiflsioners  for  Inquiry  into  the  Administration  and  Practical  Oper 
ation  of  the  Poor-Lawa,**  p.  87,  February  20,  1884. 
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other  trades.  Even  now^  besides  erecting  its  naval  and  military  es- 
tablishments, and  building  harbors,  docks,  breakwaters,  etc.,  it  does 
the  work  of  ship-builder,  cannon-founder,  smaU-arms  maker,  manof act- 
orer  of  ammunition,  etc.,  etc.;  and,  when  the  railways  have  been 
appropriated  ^^with  or  without  compensation,''  as  the  Democratic 
Federationists  say,  it  will  have  to  become  locomotive-engine  builds, 
carriage-maker,  tarpaulin  and  grease  manufacturer,  passenger-vessel 
owner,  coal-miner,  stone-quarrier,  omnibus-proprietor,  etc.  Meanwhile 
its  local  lieutenants,  the  municipal  governments,  already  in  many 
places  suppliers  of  water,  gas-makers,  owners  and  workers  of  tram- 
ways, proprietors  of  baths,  will  doubtless  have  undertaken  various 
other  businesses.  And  when  the  state,  directly  or  by  proxy,  has  thus 
come  into  possession  of,  or  has  e«tablished,  numerous  concerns  for 
wholesale  production  and  for  wholesale  diBtribution,  there  will  be 
good  precedents  for  extending  its  function  to  retail  distribution  :  fol- 
lowing such  an  example,  say,  as  is  offered  by  the  French  GoTemment, 
which  has  long  been  a  retail  tobacconist. 

Evidently,  then,  the  changes  made,  the  changes  in  progress,  and 
the  changes  urged,  are  carrying  us  not  only  toward  state-ownership 
of  land  and  dwellings  and  means  of  communication,  aU  to  be  adminis- 
tered and  worked  by  state-agents,  but  toward  state-usurpation  of  all 
industries  ;  the  private  forms  of  which,  disadvantaged  more  and  more 
in  competition  with  the  state,  which  can  arrange  everything  for  its 
own  convenience,  will  more  and  more  die  away  just  as  many  volun- 
tary schools  have,  in  presence  of  board-schools.  And  so  will  be 
brought  about  the  desired  ideal  of  the  socialist. 

And  now  when  there  has  been  reached  this  desired  ideal,  which 
^'practical"  politicians  are  helping  socialists  to  reach,  and  which  is 
so  tempting  on  that  bright  side  which  socialists  contemplate,  what 
must  be  the  accompanying  shady  side  which  they  do  not  contem- 
plate ?  It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark,  often  made  when  a  marriage 
is  impending,  that  those  possessed  by  strong  hopes  habitually  dwell 
on  the  promised  pleasures  and  think  nothing  of  the  accompanying 
pains.  A  further  exemplification  of  this  truth  is  supplied  by  these 
political  enthusiasts  and  fanatical  revolutionists.  Impressed  with  the 
miseries  existing  under  our  present  social  arrangements,  and  not  re- 
garding these  miseries  as  caused  by  the  ill-working  of  a  human  nature 
but  partially  adapted  to  the  social  state,  they  imagine  them  to  be 
forthwith  curable  by  this  or  that  rearrangement.  Tet,  even  did  their 
plans  succeed,  it  could  only  be  by  substituting  one  kind  of  evil  for 
another.  A  little  deliberate  thought  would  show  that  under  their  pro- 
posed arrangements  their  liberties  must  be  surrendered  in  proportion 
as  their  material  welfares  were  cared  for. 

For  no  form  of  co-operation,  small  or  great,  can  be  carried  on 
without   regulation   and   an    implied  submission   to  the  regulating 
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agencies.  Even  one  of  tbeir  own  organizations  for  effecting  social 
changes  yields  them  proof.  It  is  compelled  to  have  its  councils,  its 
local  and  general  officers,  its  aathoritative  leaders,  who  must  be  obeyed 
under  penalty  of  confusion  and  failure.  And  the  experience  of  those 
who  are  loudest  in  their  advocacy  of  a  new  social  order  under  the 
paternal  control  of  a  govemment  shows  that,  even  in  private  volun- 
tarily-formed societies,  the  power  of  the  regulative  organization  be- 
comes great,  if  not  irresistible  ;  often,  indeed,  causing  grumbling  and 
restiveness  among  those  controlled.  Trades-unions  which  carry  on  a 
kind  of  industrial  war  in  defense  of  workers'  interests  versus  employ- 
ers' interests  find  that  subordination  almost  military  in  its  strictness  is 
needful  to  secure  efficient  action  ;  for  divided  councils  prove  fatal  to 
success.  And  even  in  bodies  of  co-operators,  formed  for  carrying  on 
manufacturing  or  distributing  businesses,  and  not  needing  that  obe- 
dience to  leaders  which  is  required  where  the  aims  are  offensive  or  de- 
fensive, it  is  still  found  that  the  administrative  agency  acquires  so  great 
a  power  that  there  arise  complaints  about  '^  the  tyranny  of  organiza- 
tion.'' Judge,  then,  what  must  happen  when,  instead  of  combinations, 
small,  local,  and  voluntary,  to  which  men  may  belong  or  not  as  they 
please,  we  have  a  national  combination  in  which  each  citizen  finds 
himself  incorporated,  and  from  which  he  can  not  separate  himself 
without  leaving  the  country !  Judge  what  must  under  such  conditions 
become  the  power  of  a  graduated  and  centralized  officialism,  holding 
in  its  hands  the  resources  of  the  community,  and  having  behind  it 
whatever  amount  of  force  it  finds  requisite  to  carry  out  its  decrees 
and  maintain  what  it  calls  order !  Well  may  a  Prince  Bismarck  dis- 
play leanings  toward  state-socialism. 

And  then,  after  recognizing,  as  they  must  if  they  think  out  their 
scheme,  the  power  possessed  by  the  regulative  agency  in  the  new 
social  system  so  temptingly  pictured,  let  its  advocates  ask  themselves 
to  what  end  this  power  must  be  used.  Not  dwelling  exclusively,  as 
they  habitually  do,  on  the  material  well-being  and  the  mental  gratifi- 
cations to  be  provided  for  them  by  a  beneficent  administration,  let 
them  dwell  a  little  on  the  price  to  be  paid.  The  officials  can  not 
create  the  needful  supplies  ;  they  can  but  distribute  among  individu- 
als that  which  the  individuals  have  joined  to  produce.  If  the  public 
agency  is  required  to  provide  for  them,  it  must  reciprocally  require 
them  to  furnish  the  means.  There  can  not  be,  as  under  our  existing 
system,  agreement  between  employer  and  employed — this  the  scheme 
excludes.  There  must  in  place  of  it  be  command  by  local  authorities 
over  workers,  and  acceptance  by  the  workers  of  that  which  the  au- 
thorities assign  to  them.  And  this,  indeed,  is  the  arrangement  dis- 
tinctly, but  as  it  would  seem  inadvertently,  pointed  to  by  the  members 
of  the  Democratic  Federation.  For  they  propose  that  production 
should  be  carried  on  by  "agricultural  and  industrial  armies  under 
state  control " ;  apparently  not  remembering  that  armies  presuppose 
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grades  of  officers,  by  whom  obedience  would  have  to  be  insisted  upon, 
since  otherwise  neither  order  nor  efficient  work  conld  be  insured.  So 
that  each  would  stand  toward  the  governing  agency  in  the  relation  of 
slave  to  master. 

"  But  the  governing  agency  would  be  a  master  which  he  and  others 
made  and  kept  constantly  in  check,  and  one  which  therefore  would  not 
control  him  or  others  more  than  was  needful  for  the  benefit  of  each 
andalL" 

To  which  reply  the  first  rejoinder  is  that,  even  if  so,  each  member 
of  the  community  as  an  individual  would  be  a  slave  to  the  community 
as  a  whole.  Such  a  relation  has  habitually  existed  in  militant  com- 
munities, even  under  gwaM-popular  forms  of  government.  In  ancient 
Greece  the  accepted  principle  was  that  the  citizen  belonged  neither 
to  himself  nor  to  his  family,  but  belonged  to  his  city — the  city  being 
with  the  Greek  equivalent  to  the  community,  ^d  this  doctrine, 
proper  to  a  state  of  constant  warfare,  is  a  doctrine  which  socialism 
unawares  reintroduces  into  a  state  intended  to  be  purely  industrial 
The  services  of  each  will  belong  to  the  aggregate  of  all ;  and  for 
these  services  such  returns  will  be  given  as  the  authorities  think 
proper.  So  that  even  if  the  administration  is  of  the  beneficent  kind 
intended  to  be  secured,  slavery,  however  mild,  must  be  the  outcome 
of  the  arrangement. 

A  second  rejoinder  is  that  the  administration  will  presently  become 
not  of  the  intended  kind,  and  that  the  slavery  will  not  be  mild.  The 
socialist  speculation  is  vitiated  by  an  assumption  ]ike  that  which  viti- 
ates the  speculations  of  the  '^practical "  politician.  It  is  assumed  that 
officialism  will  work  as  it  is  intended  to  work,  which  it  never  does. 
The  machinery  of  communism,  like  existing  social  machinery,  has  to 
be  framed  out  of  existing  human  nature  ;  and  the  defects  of  existing 
human  nature  will  generate  in  the  one  the  same  evils  as  in  the  other. 
The  love  of  power,  the  selfishness,  the  injustice,  the  untruthfulness, 
which  often  in  comparatively  short  times  bring  private  organizations 
to  disaster,  will  inevitably,  where  their  effects  accumulated  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  work  evils  far  greater  and  less  remediable  ;  since 
vast  and  complex  and  possessed  of  all  the  resources,  the  administrative 
organization  once  developed  and  consolidated  must  become  irresisti- 
ble. And,  if  there  needs  proof  that  the  periodic  exercise  of  electoral 
power  would  fail  to  prevent  this,  it  suffices  to  instance  the  French 
Government,  which,  purely  popular  in  origin,  and  subject  from  time 
to  time  to  popular  judgment,  nevertheless  tramples  on  the  freedom  of 
citizens  to  an  extent  which  the  English  delegates  to  the  late  Trades- 
Union  Congress  say  t'  is  a  disgrace  to,  and  an  anomaly  in,  a  republican 
nation." 

The  final  result  would  be  a  revival  of  despotism.  A  disciplined 
army  of  civil  officials,  like  an  army  of  military  officials,  gives  supreme 
power  to  its  head — a  power  which  has  often  led  to  usurpation,  as  in 
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mediseyal  Europe  and  still  more  in  Japan — nay,  has  thus  so  led  among 
oar  neighbors  within  our  own  times.  The  recent  confessions  of  AL 
de  Maapas  have  shown  how  readily  a  constitutional  head,  elected  and 
trusted  by  the  whole  people,  may,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  unscrupulous 
confederates,  paralyze  the  representative  body  and  make  himself  auto- 
crat. That  those  who  rose  to  power  in  a  socialistic  organization  would 
not  scruple  to  carry  out  their  aims  at  all  costs,  we  have  good  reason 
for  concluding.  When  we  find  that  shareholders,  who,  sometimes  gain- 
ing, but  often  losing,  have  made  that  railway-system  by  which  na- 
tional prosperity  has  been  so  greatly  increased,  are  spoken  of  by  the 
council  of  the  Democratic  Federation  as  having  *'  laid  hands  "  on  the 
means  of  communication,  we  may  infer  that  those  who  directed  a 
socialistic  administration  might  interpret  with  extreme  perversity  the 
claims  of  individuals  and  classes  under  their  controL  And  when,  fur- 
ther, we  find  members  of  this  same  council  urging  that  the  state 
should  take  possession  of  the  railways,  "  with  or  without  compensa- 
tion,^ we  may  suspect  that  the  heads  of  the  ideal  society  desired, 
would  be  but  little  deterred  by  considerations  of  equity  from  pursuing 
whatever  policy  they  thought  needful — a  policy  which  would  always 
be  one  identified  with  their  own  supremacy.  It  would  need  but  a  war 
with  an  adjacent  society,  or  some  internal  discontent  demanding  for- 
cible suppression,  to  at  once  transform  a  socialistic  administration  into 
a  grinding  tyranny  like  that  of  ancient  Peru  ;  under  which  the  mass 
of  the  people,  controlled  by  grades  of  officials,  and  leading  lives  that 
were  inspected  out-of-doors  and  in-doors,  labored  for  the  support  of 
the  organization  which  regulated  them,  and  were  left  with  but  a  bare 
subsistence  for  themselves.  And  then  would  be  completely  revived, 
under  a  different  form,  that  rkgime  of  status — that  system  of  compul- 
sory co-operation,  the  decaying  tradition  of  which  is  represented  by 
the  old  Toryism,  and  toward  which  the  new  Toryism  is  carrying  us 
back. 

"  But  we  shall  be  on  our  guard  against  all  that — ^we  shall  take  pre- 
cautions to  ward  off  such  disasters,"  will  doubtless  say  the  enthusiasts. 
Be  they  "  practical "  politicians  with  their  new  regulative  measures,  or 
communists  with  their  schemes  for  reorganizing  labor,  the  answer  is 
ever  the  same :  "  It  is  true  that  plans  of  kindred  nature  have,  from 
unforeseen  C/auses  and  adverse  accidents,  or  the  misdeeds  of  those  con- 
cerned, been  brought  to  failure  ;  but  this  time  we  shall  profit  by  past 
experiences  and  succeed."  There  seems  no  getting  people  to  accept 
the  truth,  which  nevertheless  is  conspicuous  enough,  that  the  welfare 
of  a  society  and  the  justice  of  its  arrangements  are  at  bottom  depend- 
ent on  the  characters  of  its  members  ;  and  that  improvement  in  nei- 
ther can  take  place  without  that  improvement  in  character  which  re- 
sults from  carrying  on  peaceful  industry  under  the  restraints  imposed 
by  an  orderly  social  life.  The  belief,  not  only  of  the  socialists  but 
also  of  those  so-called  Liberals  who  are  diligently  preparing  the  way 
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for  them,  is  that  by  due  Bkill  an  ill-working  humanity  may  be  framed 
into  well- working  institutions.  It  is  a  delusion.  The  defective  nataree 
of  citizens  will  show  themselves  in  the  bad  acting  of  whatever  social 
structure  they  are  arranged  into.  There  is  no  political  alchemy  by 
which  you  can  get  golden  conduct  out  of  leaden  instincts. 


THE  ELECTRIC  EAILWAY. 

Bt  Lbutksaht  BBADLET  A.  FISEE,  U.  S.  N. 

TTTTTH  most  men  who  have  not  had  time  to  follow  the  progress 
VV  made  of  late  in  applying  electricity  to  the  practical  work  of  the 
world,  this  form  of  energy  is  chiefly  associated  with  certain  experi- 
ments at  school,  by  which  the  tedium  of  book-studying  was  enlivened 
with  exhibitions  of  sparks  and  shocks  and  other  curious  and  interest- 
ing phenomena,  though  it  may  be  also  connected  in  their  minds  with 
electric  hair-brushes,  electric  corsets,  magnetic  clothing,  etc  They 
regard  it  also  as  convenient  for  sending  dispatches  by  telegraph,  and 
in  general  for  doing  work  where  delicacy  but  not  much  force  is  requi- 
site ;  but  the  idea  seldom  occurs  to  them  that  this  versatile  power 
is  capable  of  swiftly  moving  the  mightiest  masses,  as  well  as  of 
operating  the  tiniest  apparatus  ;  of  turning  the  wheels  of  ponder- 
ous machinery,  as  well  as  of  vibrating  thousands  of  times  per  sec- 
ond the  little  diaphragm  of  the  telephone  ;  of  conveying  to  far- 
distant  points  the  waste  power  of  cataracts,  as  well  as  the  minute 
forces  liberated  by  the  telegraphic  key,  and  of  illuminating,  with  the 
purest  artificial  light  known,  the  most  extensive  and  thickly  popu- 
lated cities. 

Doubtless,  one  great  cause  of  the  skepticism  with  which  many  re- 
gard any  project  for  using  electricity  upon  a  large  scale  is  the  fact 
that  exhaustive  experiments  in  this  direction  were  made  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  and  the  conclusion  reached  was  that,  though 
power  and  light  could  both  be  distributed  by  electricity,  yet  the  ex- 
pense would  be  so  enormous  as  to  render  impracticable  any  extended 
electrical  system. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  only  great  trouble 
found  was  the  expense,  and  also  that  the  principal  source  of  this  ex- 
pense has  been  removed.  In  those  days,  the  only  way  of  generating 
an  electric  current  was  by  the  use  of  the  voltaic  battery,  in  which  the 
electrical  energy  of  the  current  was  procured  from  the  heat  of  tiie 
chemical  combination  going  on  in  the  battery  ;  but  in  1831  Faraday 
discovered  a  much  cheaper  way  of  generating  electricity,  when  be 
found  that  it  could  be  produced  by  simply  moving  magnets  in  the 
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vicinity  of  coils  of  wire,  or  coils  of  wire  in  the  vicinity  of  magnets. 
The  significance  of  his  discovery  was  so  apparent  that  inventors  began 
at  once  to  devise  means  for  generating  currents  upon  an  extended 
scale,  by  moving  large  magnets  in  the  vicinity  of  large  coils  of  wire 
by  means  of  machinery ;  and  this  mechanical  system  has  now  been 
brought  to  such  perfection  that  the  cost  of  producing  a  horse-power 
of  electrical  energy  can  be  as  easily  and  almost  as  accurately  calcu- 
lated as  the  cost  of  producing  a  horse-power  in  a  steam-engine  or  any 
other  familiar  apparatus. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  present  state  of 
the  art,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remember  that  any  work  which  we  per- 
form must  be  performed  by  the  expenditure  of  a  certain  and  absolute 
amount  of  energy,  and  that  we  can  not  create  this  energy,  but  can  only 
obtain  it  by  changing  the  form  of  some  other  kind  of  energy.  In 
the  voltaic  battery,  as  we  have  said,  the  electrical  energy  is  obtained 
by  transforming  the  heat  of  the  chemical  action  going  on  in  the  cell 
into  electrical  energy,  so  that  the  amount  of  the  latter  that  can  be 
got  out  of  any  voltaic  battery  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  energy  of 
the  chemical  combination.  Now,  the  metal  ordinarily  used  for  fur- 
nishing chemical  energy  in  a  voltaic  battery  is  zinc,  and  the  heat  of 
combination  of  zinc  with  oxygen  is  only  about  one  sixth  of  that  of 
coal,  while  its  cost  is  more  than  twenty  times  as  great ;  so  that,  to  get 
the  same  amount  of  energy  from  zinc  as  from  coal,  would  cost  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  times  as  much.  Now,  in  the  mechanical 
method  of  generating  electricity,  the  electrical  energy  is  produced  by 
the  mechanical  means  of  moving  large  magnets  near  coils  of  wire ; 
but  the  mechanical  energy  necessary  to  do  this  is  obtained  by  the 
combustion  of  coal  (i.  e.,  the  chemical  combination  of  coal  with 
oxygen). 

It  would  be  incorrect,  however,  to  say  that  we  can  in  this  way  pro- 
duce electricity  one  hundred  and  twenty  times  as  cheaply  as  by  a  bat- 
tery, because  there  is  an  enormous  loss  in  converting  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion of  the  coal  into  electricity,  whereas  the  voltaic  battery  pro- 
duces the  electricity  directly.  The  losses  in  converting  the  energy  of 
the  combustion  of  coal  into  mechanical  energy  are  so  prodigious  that 
even  a  theoretically  perfect  engine  could  not  get  hold  of  more  than 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  energy  in  the  coal,  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  heat ;  so  that,  if  an  engine  (a  good  one)  has 
an  efficiency  of  eighty  per  cent,  it  can  not  actually  convert  into  work 
as  much  as  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  energy  in  the  coal.  The  loss 
now  in  converting  this  mechanical  energy  into  the  electrical  energy  in 
the  circuit  where  it  is  desired  may  be  taken  as  about  fifteen  per  cent, 
so  that  only  about  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  per  cent  of  the  total  en- 
ergy of  the  burning  coal  may  be  looked  for  in  the  electrical  circuit. 
But,  as  the  original  cost  of  the  coal  is  only  yj^  of  that  of  the  zinc  fur- 
nishing an  equal  amount  of  energy,  we  see  that  the  mechanical  method 
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of  producing  electricity  is,  roughly  speakings  about  twenty  times  38 
cheap  as  that  of  generating  it  by  batteries. 

The  present  way  of  generating  large  quantities  of  electricity  re- 
quires,  then,  an  engine  and  boiler  for  converting  the  chemical  energy 
of  burning  coal  into  mechanical  energy,  and  a  device  whereby  this 
mechanical  energy  is  made  to  move  magnets  in  the  vicinity  of  coils  of 
wire  or  coils  of  wire  in  the  vicinity  of  magnets,  so  as  to  convert  the 
mechanical  energy  into  electrical  energy.  Such  a  device  is  called  an 
electric  machine,  or,  ordinarily,  a  dynamo-electric  machine ;  and  this 
term  is  usually  abbreviated  into  "  dynamo.'* 

A  dynamo  of  a  type  in  considerable  use,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
and  best  forms,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  In  this  dynamo,  coils  of  wire  are 
wrapped  about  the  long  "  armature "  shown  in  the  center,  which  is 
revolved  between  the  poles  of  the  large  magnet  (A)  by  a  belt  coming 
from  a  steam-engine,  and  going  around  the  armature-pulley  seen  at 


Fia.  1 


the  rear.  The  approach  to  and  recession  from  the  poles  of  the  differ- 
ent coils  of  wire  of  the  armature  generate  a  succession  of  currents 
which  are  collected  by  "  brushes,"  and  sent  out  into  the  circuit  as  a 
constant  current. 

But  a  most  beautiful  example  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  the 
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conservation  of  energy  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  a  dynamo  will  not 
only  generate  an  electric  current  if  it  be  revolved  by  mechanical  means, 
but  that  it  will  itself  revolve,  if  an  electric  current  be  sent  through  it 
from  an  exterior  source  ;  so  that  it  not  only  can  transform  mechanical 
energy  into  electrical  energy,  but  can  also  transform  electrical  into 
mechanical  energy.  When  used  for  this  purpose  it  is  called  an  "  elec- 
tro-motor," and  sometimes  an  '^  electric  engine." 

Not  only,  however,  is  it  necessary  for  an  engine  to  be  capable  of 
doing  a  certain  kind  of  work  ;  it  is  also  necessary  for  it  to  be  capable 
of  doing  it  economically,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  such  a  great 
future  is  prophesied  for  electric  engines.  For,  while  an  excellent  and 
elaborately  constructed  stationary  steam-engine  can  produce  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  energy  it  absorbs,  a  good  electric  engine  (or  elec- 
tro-motor) will  return  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  electric  energy  given 
it  by  the  generating  dynamo.  For  the  reason,  however,  that  no  eco- 
nomical means  of  generating  large  currents  are  yet  discovered,  except 
the  method  described  of  first  burning  coal,  the  use  of  electric  machin- 
ery is  at  present  restricted  to  certain  industries.  Now,  one  of  these 
industries  is  believed  to  be  railroading. 

The  opinion  is  generally  held  that  railroad  companies  desire  to 
obtain  as  large  a  return  as  possible  upon  their  investment,  and  there- 
fore to  run  their  trains  as  cheaply  as  possible.  If  this  be  true,  the 
Talue  of  an  electric  railway  will  become  obvious,  when  one  remembers 
that,  of  necessity,  the  present  locomotive  is  wasteful  in  the  extreme, 
and  that  in  an  electric  railway  a  large  and  economical  stationary 
engine  renders  its  mechanical  energy  to  a  large  and  economical  dynamo 
which  sends  an  electric  current  to  an  economical  motor  on  an  electric 
locomotive.  This  motor  is  connected  with  the  driving-wheels  by 
gearing,  belting,  or  other  suitable  devices,  so  that  its  revolution  pro- 
duces a  revolution  of  the  driving-wheels  and  a  consequent  progress- 
ive motion  of  the  electric  locomotive,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
engine  of  a  steam-locomotive  produces  a  rotary  motion  of  the  driv- 
ing-wheels, and  a  consequent  progressive  motion  of  the  steam-loco- 
motive. There  is  a  certain  loss  of  electricity  in  passing  from  the 
dynamo  to  the  motor  on  the  locomotive,  both  from  leakage  and  from 
overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  conductors ;  but,  for  distances  not 
too  great,  this  loss,  added  to  the  losses  in  converting  the  mechanical 
energy  of  the  stationary  engine  into  electrical  energy,  and  in  recon- 
•verting  this  electrical  energy  back  into  mechanical  energy  by  the 
motor,  is  not  equal  to  the  loss  inseparable  from  even  the  best  steam- 
locomotives. 

It  will  be,  of  course,  noticed  that  it  is  necessary  constantly  to 
maintain  an  electrical  connection  between  the  electro-motor  on  the 
locomotive  and  the  stationary  dynamo,  in  all  positions  of  the  locomo- 
tive. To  accomplish  this  effectively,  a  number  of  systems  have  been 
invented.    By  one  system  the  rails  themselves  act  as  conductors,  the 
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current  going  to  the  locomotive  by  one  rail  and  retnming  by  die 
other ;  while,  in  other  systems,  a  third  or  auxiliary  conductor  is  used. 
To  collect  the  current  and  pass  it  through  the  motor,  two  stripe  of 
copper  or  brass  in  the  circuit  of  the  motor  extend  from  the  locomo- 
tive and  press  upon  the  conductors ;  so  that,  as  the  car  advances, 
these  keep  up  a  scraping  contact.  Two  wheels  in  circuit  with  the  mo- 
tor are  also  sometimes  used  as  collectors. 

The  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  conceive  and  suggest  the  idea 
of  an  electric  railway  seems  to  belong  to  Dr.  Werner  Siemens,  of  the 
celebrated  firm  of  Siemens  &  Halske,  which  has  been  more  identified 
with  the  practical  development  of  electrical  science  than  any  other 
firm  in  the  world.  In  pursuance  of  his  idea.  Dr.  Siemens  constructed 
the  first  electrical  railway  at  Berlin  in  1879. 

In  this  railway,  whose  length  was  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
yards,  and  whose  gauge  was  about  three  feet  and  three  inches,  a  third 
or  auxiliary  conductor  was  used  to  convey  the  current  from  the 
dynamo  to  the  motor.  This  conductor  lay  between  and  parallel  to  the 
other  two  rails,  and  the  current  was  taken  from  it  by  a  metal  brush 
connected  with  the  motor,  which  extended  from  the  car  and  pressed 
upon  the  conductor.  After  going  through  the  motor,  the  current 
went  to  both  rails  and  by  them  back  to  the  dynamo,  the  rails  acting 
as  the  "return."  The  motor  was  placed  upon  a  car,  attached  to 
which  were  three  other  cars,  the  first  thus  acting  as  the  locomo- 
tive. Such  was  the  interest  excited  by  this  novel  system  of  trans- 
portation, and  such  its  success,  that  it  continued  in  operation  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  carried  thousands  of  people,  the  money  received 
for  fares  being  contributed,  it  is  said,  to  charitable  institutdons  in 
the  city. 

The  success  of  this  experimental  railway  led  the  Messrs.  Siem^is 
to  plan  another  upon  a  more  extended  scale ;  and  they  applied  to 
the  authorities  for  permission  to  build  an  elevated  road  in  Berlin, 
six  miles  long,  on  which  single  cars,  each  fitted  with  an  eleetro- 
motor,  were  to  be  run  by  means  of  electricity.  Permission  to  do  this 
was  refused,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  which 
would  result  from  the  structure ;  but,  ultimately,  leave  was  given 
the  same  firm  to  build  a  surface  electric  railway  from  Lichterfelde, 
one  of  the  suburbs,  to  the  military  academy.  This  railway  is  still 
running,  and  its  operation  has  throughout,  for  more  than  two  years, 
been  of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  No  auxiliary  conductor  is 
used,  the  current  going  from  the  dynamo  along  one  rail,  through  one 
of  the  wheels,  through  the  motor,  through  a  wheel  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  car,  and  thence  to  the  other  rail,  which  acts  as  the  ^  re- 
turn." No  trains  are  made  up,  but  each  car  is  fitted  with  an  electro- 
motor, which  lies  beneath  the  flooring.  As  the  authorities  declare 
these  cars  to  fall  under  the  same  heading  as  tram-cars,  the  speed  at 
which  they  may  be  run  is  limited  by  law  to  twelve  miles  per  hour. 
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This  speed  is  realized  with  ease,  but  a  much  greater  rate  could  be  at- 
tained, if  it  were  allowed. 

It  can  hardly  be  hoped,  however,  that  such  a  simple  system  as 
this  could  be  adopted  for  rumiing  cars  in  the  streets  of  a  city,  for 
other  difficulties  would  be  introduced.  The  fact  that  the  rails  in  the 
streets,  must,  of  necessity,  be  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
that  they  are  to  be  stepped  upon  by  men  and  horses,  shows  at  once 
the  necessity  of  having  the  conductor  out  of  the  way,  and  the  danger 
of  having  the  current  traverse  the  rails.  At  the  Electrical  Exposition 
held  at  Paris  in  1881,  Messrs.  Siemens  &  Halske  had  an  electric  rail- 
way in  operation,  in  which  a  third  or  auxiliary  conductor  was  used  ; 
but  this  ran  along  on  posts  like  a  telegraph-wire,  the  current  being 
conveyed  from  this  conductor  to  the  motor  by  means  of  a  flexible  con- 
ductor, which  was  connected  at  one  end  with  the  motor  on  the  car, 
and  at  the  other  with  a  contact-carriage,  or  trolly,  which  was  drawn 
along  the  conductor  by  the  car  as  it  advanced. 

In  mines,  in  tunnels,  and  in  all  places  where  the  smoke  of  burning 
coal  is  objectionable,  it  would  seem  that  the  electric  railway  possesses 
unrivaled  advantages.  As  the  motor  gives  off  no  smoke,  makes  little 
noise,  occupies  but  a  small  space,  and  does  not  have  to  carry  its  own 
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f uel,  it  possesses  many  points  of  superiority  over  the  present  cumber- 
some, noisy,  smoky  locomotive.  Indeed,  in  long  passages  snch  as  those 
in  the  mines  at  Zankerode,  where  a  Siemens  electric  railway  is  now 
mnning,  a  steam-locomotive  would  be  not  only  undesirable  bat  im- 
possible. 

In  the  Zankerode-mine  railway,  the  current  is  sent  from  the  dy- 
namo along  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  through  one  of  the  inverted  T-rails 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  which  thus  acts  as  a  conductor,  and  upon  which  slides 
a  contact-carriage  connected  with  the  motor  on  the  car  by  one  of  the 
flexible  conductors,  also  shown.  The  return  current  coming  from  Uie 
motor  goes  to  the  other  inverted  T-iron  by  the  other  flexible  conduct- 
or, and  thence  back  to  the  dynamo. 

The  most  extensive  electric  railway  now  in  use  is  that  constmcted 
by  Messrs.  Siemens  in  Ireland,  which  runs  from  Portrush  to  Bosh- 
mills,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles.  As  at  present  operated,  a  dynamo 
revolved  by  a  stationary  steam-engine  supplies  the  necessary  current ; 
but  it  is  intended  to  utilize  the  waste  power  of  a  waterfall  situated 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  end  of  the  line,  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  works  can  be  constructed.  The  cost  of  running  the  electric 
locomotives  is  found  to  be  less  than  that  of  running  steam-locomotives 
over  the  same  track,  and  it  will  be  much  reduced  as  soon  as  the  ntilixa- 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  waterfall  (twenty-four  feet)  is  made  possible. 

By  anoUier  system  of  electric  propulsion,  it  has  been  attempted  to 
carry  batteries  of  electric  accumulators  in  the  car,  instead  of  conveying 
the  current  to  the  car  by  conductors.  By  this  system,  as  yet  unde- 
veloped, a  large  stationary  engine  is  to  be  used  to  turn  a  dynamo 
which  will  generate  a  current  that  will  charge  the  accumulators  or 
'^  storage-batteries,"  as  they  are  sometimes  called ;  these  accumulators 
to  lie  under  the  seats  or  in  some  other  convenient  place,  and  render  the 
current  to  the  motor  direct. 

As  accimiulators  may  play  an  important  part  in  electric  railroading^ 
and  as  much  that  is  incorrect  has  appeared  in  print  concerning  them, 
a  few  words  of  description  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Probably  the  most  prevalent  conception  of  an  accimiulator  is  a  box 
or  other  receptacle  in  which  electricity  is  put  and  from  which  it  can 
be  drawn  when  desired ;  and  for  practical  purposes  this  idea  is  suffi- 
ciently correct.  From  a  scientiflc  point  of  view,  however,  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  regard  an  accumulator  as  a  battery  in  which  the  elec- 
trical energy  of  the  current  which  it  renders  arises  from  a  chemical 
action  due  primarily  to  another  current  which  was  sent  through  it. 
To  speak  more  in  detail,  the  ordinary  accumulator  (Fig.  3)  consists  of 
two  lead  plates  standing  in  acidulated  water  and  capable  of  behaving 
like  an  ordinary  voltaic  battery,  after  they  have  been  acted  upon  by  a 
strong  current.  This  current,  called  the  charging  current,  when  it  goes 
through  the  liquid,  decomposes  it,  the  oxygen,  separated,  going  to  one 
lead  plate  and  the  hydrogen  to  the  other  lead  plate.    The  oxygen  at- 
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tacks  the  lead  plate  to  which  it  goes,  thus  forming  peroxide  of  lead^ 
and  the  hydrogen  reduces  any  oxide  that  may  be  on  the  other  lead 
plate,  thus  producing  pore  lead,  some  of  the  surplus 
hydrogen  forming  as  a  film  upon  the  surface.  The 
charging  current  is  then  reversed,  so  that  the  latter 
plate  is  now  attacked,  and  is  then  reversed  again  ; 
the  effect  of  these  operations  being  to  render  the 
surfaces  of  both  lead  plates  porous  so  that  they  pre^ 
sent  a  large  surface,  and  can  therefore  hold  a  great 
deal  of  peroxide  of  lead.  When  the  charging  cur- 
rent is  broken,  the  oxygen,  which  has  been  forcibly 
separated  from  the  liquid,  seeks  to  recombine  in  the 
same  way  that  a  stone  which  has  been  forcibly  sep- 
arated from  the  earth  seeks  the  earth  when  liberated. 
If  now  the  two  lead  plates  be  joined  with  a  wire,  the 
effect  of  the  oxygen  in  the  peroxide  of  lead  trying 
to  recombine  is  to  generate  an  electrical  current  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  original  one  ;  and  this 
is  the  current  which  is  utilized.  The  value  of  accu- 
mulators would  be  much  increased  if  this  return  cur- 
rent could  be  made  greater,  and  if  the  weight  and 
cost  of  the  accumulators  themselves  could  be  made  less.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  their  use  is  restricted  by  reason  of  their  great  cost  and 
weight,  and  by  the  small  ratio  (about  fifty  per  cent  in  practice)  of  the 
electrical  energy  returned  to  that  expended  in  charging  them.  Never- 
theless, the  fact  that  the  accumulator  system  of  electric  railroading 
obviates  the  necessity  for  any  conductors,  which  sometimes  are  incon- 
venient and  expensive,  and  which  themselves  occasion  great  loss  of 
electrical  energy,  leads  many  to  believe  that  for  short  routes,  as  upon 
street-car  lines  of  cities,  accumulators  will  be  very  efficient. 

At  the  Chicago  Exposition  of  Railway  Appliances,  which  has  just 
closed,  the  system  of  Messrs.  T.  A.  Edison  and  S.  D.  Field,  of  New 
York,  was  tried,  and  with  undeniable  success.  By  this  system  a  third 
conductor  is  used  ;  but  it  is  not  placed  upon  poles,  as  in  the  Siemens 
system  (for  this  would  not  be  practicable  in  the  streets  of  a  city),  but 
lies  in  a  long  sunken  trough  which  runs  between  and  parallel  to  the 
rails.  The  trough  is  covered,  and  a  long  and  very  narrow  slit  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  cover.  Through  this  slit  extends  a  strong  metallic 
rod  which  is  connected  mechanically  with  a  contact-carriage  lying 
upon  the  conductor,  and  which  is  mechanically  and  electrically  con- 
nected with  the  car. 

It  is  claimed  that  by  means  of  a  scraper,  carried  by  the  contact- 
carriage,  there  will  be  no  trouble  occasioned  by  any  accumulation  on 
the  conductor  of  ice,  snow,  or  mud,  but  that  the  car  can  be  satisfac- 
torily run  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Fig.  4  represents  the  generator  and  track  as  arranged  at  the  Chi- 
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cago  Exposition.  It  will  be  noticed  that  one  pole  of  the  generator 
(dynamo)  is  connected  with  the  auxiliary  middle  rail,  and  the  other 
with  one  of  the  two  side-rails  which  are  metallically  connected  togeth- 

er,  as  shown.  The  current  goes  to 
the  motor  on  the  car  by  the  middle 
condactor,  and  is  returned  to  the 
generator  by  the  side-rails. 

The  advantages  of  the  electric 
railway,  should  it  be  made  practi- 
cable in  all  respects,  are  obvious, 
and  there  is  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  in  time  it  will  be  made 
available  and  economical  even  for 
lines  of  considerable  length. 

In  the  streets  of  a  city,  electric 
cars  would  be  advantageous  upon 
the  surface  roads  for  the  reason 
that  they  could  be  run  more  quietly 
and  swiftly  than  horse-cars,  and,  as 
an  electric  car  can  be  stopped  in 
less  than  its  own  length,  just  as 
safely ;   in  crowded  parts  of  the 
city,  they  could  thread  their  way 
more  rapidly  through  the  crowds 
of  carts  and  other  vehicles,  because 
they  can  be  stopped  and   started 
more  quickly  and  require  less  room. 
But  it  would  be  upon  elevated  roads 
that  their  advantages  would  be  pro- 
nounced, for  we  should 
then  escape  much  of  the 
noise  and  all  of  the  smoke 
and  smell  that  now  at- 
tend the  passing  of  ele- 
vated trains. 

By  reason  of  our  abil- 
ity to  make  every  elec- 
trical car  its  own  loco- 
^=^  motive,  it  is  clear  that  we 

UBncrHtOt*  can  secure  greater  safety 
in  traveling,  and  greater 
frequency  in  the  times  of 
arrival  and  departure,  so  that  to  reach  the  depot  half  a  minute  too 
late  would  not  be  so  serious  a  thing  as  it  now  is.  As  each  car  is  very 
light,  it  can  be  stopped  in  a  much  shorter  distance  than  is  now  possible 
with  a  heavy  train  ;  and,  even  if  a  collision  should  occur,  it  would  not 
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be  such  a  horrible  thing  as  a  collision  between  two  ponderous  trains, 
not  only  because  of  the  lightness  of  the  electric  cars,  but  also  because 
they  do  not  carry  steam  and  fire  as  locomotives  do.  Another  advan- 
tage of  the  lightness  of  the  oars  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  will  exert 
less  '^  wear  and  tear  "  upon  the  tracks,  and  therefore  occasion  less  out- 
lay for  repairs. 

When  the  present  mode  of  traveling  in  Pullman  cars  is  compared 
with  the  mode  in  use  not  very  long  ago,  by  which  people  were  cramped 
for  hours  and  even  days  in  a  coach  without  springs  worth  calling  by 
that  name,  and  were  jolted  and  tossed  about  over  uneven  roads,  we 
conclude  that  traveling  at  the  present  time  is  a  very  luxurious  thing. 
Bat  what  will  it  be  when  we  can  sit  at  an  open  window,  and  glide 
along  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  without  the  fear  of  smoke 
or  cinders  ;  when  electric  bells  are  at  hand  leading  to  the  inaccessible 
retreats  where  porters  now  secrete  themselves  safe  from  discovery  ; 
when  we  can  start  from  our  homes  to  take  a  car  for  Boston,  as  we 
now  start  to  take  an  elevated  train,  knowing  that,  if  we  miss  one 
car,  another  will  be  soon  at  hand  ;  when  electric  incandescent  lamps, 
which  can  not,  in  case  of  accident,  scatter  burning  oil  in  all  directions, 
shall  fill  the  car  with  a  mild  and  steady  light ;  when  dispatches  can  be 
received  on  board  a  train  in  motion  as  well  as  at  an  office  ;  when  the 
cars  shall  be  heated  and  meals  prepared  by  electric  stoves  which  can 
not,  in  case  of  accident,  set  fire  to  the  car — all  the  electricity  needed  for 
these  and  numberless  other  purposes  being  derived  from  the  same  con- 
venient source — the  conductor  carrying  the  current  which  furnishes 
the  propelling  power  ? 

That  any  such  ideas  as  to  what  electricity  can  accomplish  are  vis- 
ionary and  impracticable  may  seem  to  be  the  case  to  some  ;  that  they 
are  so  in  reality  is  not  believed  by  many  who  have  given  the  subject 
impartial  study.  Some  of  these  believe  that,  in  the  very  near  future^ 
electric  cars  will  supplant  horse-cars ;  and  upon  short  lines  like  ele- 
vated roads,  steam-locomotives  ;  but  that  it  will  not  be  practicable  for 
many  years  to  run  electrical  cars  upon  long  lines.  Such  may  be  the 
case.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that,  in  most  instances  in  the  his- 
tory of  industrial  progress,  the  practical  developments  of  meritorious 
systems  have  surpassed  in  rapidity  and  extent  the  expectations  of  even 
impartial  men.  A  very  high  scientific  authority  in  England  once 
spoke  very  favorably  of  the  idea  of  using  steam-vessels  for  accom- 
plishing short  distances,  and  for  river  navigation,  but  laughed  heartily 
over  the  suggestion  of  their  ever  going  to  sea,  and  offered  publicly 
to  eat  the  boilers  and  engines  of  the  first  one  that  should  cross  the 
Atlantic.  Probably  there  are  not  many  men  who,  in  the  light  of  what 
has  recently  been  accomplished,  would  promise  to  eat  the  motor  of 
the  first  electric  car  that  should  run  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  A  STREAK  OF  LIGHTNING. 

By  GASTON  TISSANDIEB. 

A  BOHEMIAN  observer,  M.  Robert  Haensel,  of  Reichenberg,  has 
succeeded  in  accurately  pbotographipg  a  flash  of  lightning.  His 
pictures,  of  which  he  has  taken  several,  show  the  light  of  the  flash, 
under  the  form  of  long,  continuous  sparks,  traversing  the  atmosphere. 
With  the  spark  the  landscape  also  is  well  produced,  and  a  meaoB  is 


Fio.1. 
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giTen  for  estimating  the  length  of  the  Inminons  train,  which,  in  one 
instance,  is  calculated  to  be  seventeen  hundred  metres,  or  more  than 
a  mile. 

Wheatstone  demonstrated  by  direct  experiments  of  great  ingenuity 
that  single  flashes  of  lightning  do  not  last  more  than  a  millionth  of  a 
second.  We  may  judge  from  this  of  the  wonderful  sensibility  of  the 
new  gelatine-bromide  plates  which  permit  the  taking  of  correct  views 
under  tl^ese  conditions. 

M.  Haensel  has  given  a  short  account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  his  photographs  were  taken  and  of  the  processes  he  employed. 
On  the  6th  of  July,  1883,  during  a  storm,  when  the  sky  was  traversed 


Fro.1 

by  frequent  flashes  of  lightning,  he  turned  his  instrument  at  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening  toward  that  point  whence  the  strongest  flashes 
seemed  to  issue.  The  apparatus  was  furnished  with  the  most  sensitive 
gelatine-bromide  plates,  and  the  flash  left  its  own  impression  upon 
them  as  it  was  formed.  Out  of  ten  plates  that  were  exposed,  he  ob- 
tained only  four  photographs,  of  two  of  which  we  here  give  exact 
copies,  taken  from  heliographic  reproductions  by  M.  Gillot,  of  Paris. 
The  first  figure  represents  two  flashes.  In  the  left  one  will  be  observed 
a  double  spark,  which  also  appears  triple  in  the  middle.    Simulta- 
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neously  with  this  flash  the  sky  was  traversed  by  another,  which 
also  appears  ramified  in  even  a  more  complicated  manner  than  its 
companion.  The  second  figure  represents  in  all  its  beauty  a  flash 
with  many  extensive  and  divergent  ramifications. — TVandated  f&r  tht 
Popular  Science  Monthly  from  La  Nature. 


METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  MINERALOGY.* 

By  M.  E.  WAMWOETH,  Ph.  D., 
OF  Tmi  xnaiTic  of  oomfabativi  xoOloot,  cambbedok,  mass. 

IN  the  present  discussions  concerning  the  relative  merits  of  claiMncal 
and  scientific  studies  as  factors  in  education^  one  point  seems  to 
be  often  lost  sight  of :  the  difiference  between  instruction  given  for 
the  purpose  of  disciplining  the  mind  and  that  given  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  information.  The  former  appears  to  be  the  chief  func- 
tion of  our  public  schools,  academies,  seminaries,  and  colleges ;  the 
latter  the  principal  object  of  technological  and  professional  schools 
and  graduate  or  university  courses  proper. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  it  is  necessary  for  any  one,  seeking  to 
replace  any  disciplinary  study  by  something  else,  to  show  that  the 
proposed  new  study  will  afford  an  equivalent  amount  in  kind.  In 
other  words,  if  the  scientist  can  not  show  that  the  studies  he  proposes 
to  introduce  into  our  colleges  and  high-schools  possess,  beyond  Uie 
information  given,  a  power  of  disciplining  the  mind,  in  certain  valu- 
able  directions,  equal  to  any  other  studies,  his  case  had  better  be  aban- 
doned. Realizing  this,  it  is  proposed  to  show  how  instruction  in 
mineralogy  can  be  and  has  been  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  cultivate 
and  develop  faculties  of  the  greatest  value  and  use  to  any  man,  what- 
ever may  be  his  walk  in  life.  Of  necessity,  personal  experience  must 
be  referred  to  in  this  case,  which  is  the  excuse  for  the  seeming  egotism 
of  this  article. 

It  is  intended,  first,  to  show  how  this  was  accomplished  in  the  ele- 
mentary course  in  mineralogy  in  Harvard  College,  as  given  several 
years  ago.  This  course  extended  throughout  the  college  year,  re- 
quiring of  the  students  attendance  upon  three  lectures  a  week,  or  their 
equivalents,  and,  in  addition,  at  least  six  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
Since  it  (like  nearly  all  the  courses  in  Harvard)  was  an  elective,  it  was 
taken  only  by  a  lunited  number  of  students. 

At  the  time  of  my  acquaintance  with  it,  as  a  pupil,  the  first  two 
and  a  half  months  were  devoted  to  crystallography,  while  determina- 
tive mineralogy  occupied  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  crystallog^phy 
was  taught  by  means  of  crystal  models,  with  illustrations  taken  from 
natural  crystals,  and  embraced  certain  of  the  mathematical  prind- 

*  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Sodetj  of  NataralistB  of  Eastern  United  States, 
New  York,  December  27, 1888. 
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pies ;  but  the  coarse  was  largely  devoted  to  the  drawing  of  figures  of 
crystals.  Nearly  all  of  this  instraction  was  of  a  kind  that  caused 
the  pupil  to  do  his  work  in  a  mechanical  manner,  following  '*  thumb- 
rules"  given  by  the  instructor.  The  student  evidently  was  not  ex- 
pected to  understand  the  reasons  for  his  work — the  great  object 
seemed  to  be  to  mechanically  produce  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect 
drawings ;  and  on  this  part  of  the  course  itis  not  proposed  to  dwelL 

The  mineralogical  instruction  was  given  in  the  following  manner : 
First,  there  had  been  chosen  a  set  of  the  most  important  mineral 
species,  amounting  to  over  two  hundred  in  all,  with  which  it  was 
tliought  best  that  the  student  should  be  familiar.  A  sufficient  num- 
ber of  typical  specimens  of  each  species  and  its  important  varieties 
had  been  labeled  and  permanently  arranged,  according  to  Dana's 
**  System  of  Mineralogy,"  in  a  set  of  drawers  accessible  to  the  stu- 
dent. The  instructor,  with  the  specimens  before  him  and  the  stu- 
dents around  him,  proceeded  to  point  out  the  essential  characteristics 
of  these  minerals,  calling  attention  mainly  to  those  features  which 
would  distinguish  each  mineral  from  all  others  in  the  chosen  set 
It  was  not  proposed  to  burden  the  pupil  with  long  descriptions  of 
each  mineral,  but  rather  to  require  him  to  know  and  understand  that 
which  separated  each  one  from  its  fellows,  and  caused  it  to  stand 
out  distinct  from  them.  To  this  end  every  means  of  determination 
that  seemed  essential  was  put  in  requisition,  except  quantitative  analy- 
sis. If  the  crystalline  form  was  sufficient,  the  student  was  not  ex- 
pected to  go  further.  If  the  physical  properties  sufficed,  that  was  all 
that  was  necessary ;  if  not,  then  resort  must  be  had  to  the  blow- 
pipe, and  even  to  the  wet  tests.  The  student  was  taught  to  do  that 
which  the  practical  mineralogist  does — ^to  determine  his  minerals  by 
the  shortest  method  consistent  with  accuracy — ^the  method  to  vary 
according  to  the  specimen.  The  pupil  was  taught  to  observe  the 
color,  streak,  hardness,  etc.,  to  weigh  the  evidence  in  each  case,  and 
to  decide  according  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence.  No  guess-work 
was  permitted,  but  some  decisive  test  was  required  which  should  prove 
that  the  specimen  belonged  to  the  species  to  which  it  had  been  as- 
signed. After  a  certain  group  had  been  passed  over  by  the  instructor 
— ^as,  for  instance,  the  picked  species  of  the  native  elements,  sulphides, 
etc,  and  sulpharsenites,  etc.,  of  Dana's  system— each  student  was  as- 
signed a  drawer  containing  specimens  of  these  minerals,  unlabeled  and 
mixed  together.  These  specimens  were  selected  so  as  to  be  fair  repre- 
sentatives of  the  species  and  varieties,  but  yet  sufficiently  difficult  and 
varied  to  bring  into  play  the  student's  faculties  which  it  was  desired  to 
cultivate.  As  aids,  the  student  was  allowed  his  lecture-notes,  Dana's 
^*  System  of  Mineralogy,"  and  the  lecture-drawers  of  labeled  minerals. 

After  sufficient  time  had  been  given  for  the  laboratory-work,  each 
student  was  expected  to  be  questioned,  during  the  lecture-hour,  upon 
such  specimens  as  the  instructor  chose  from  his  drawer.    The  student 
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was  required  not  only  to  name  the  specimen,  but  also  to  gi^e  his  proofs 
why  this  belonged  to  a  certain  species  and  not  to  any  other. 

After  this  laboratory  work  had  been  performed,  the  instmctor 
passed  on  to  the  next  groap — ^the  chlorides,  etc.,  flaorides  and  oxides  of 
Dana's  system.  Lectures  with  the  succeeding  laboratory  work  fol- 
lowed, but  in  the  drawers  for  determination  there  were  placed  speci- 
mens not  only  of  this  group  but  also  of  the  preceding  group.  This 
was  followed  throughout  the  year,  so  that  the  student  was  unable  to 
lose  sight  of  any  species  he  had  previously  studied.  Written  exami- 
nations  were  occasionally  interspersed,  in  which  the  student  was  re- 
quired to  determine  a  certain  number  of  picked  specimens  that  were 
placed  before  him,  and  write  out  the  reasons  for  his  determinations. 
This  system  of  instruction,  I  believe,  was  devised  by  the  teacher  of  the 
course  at  that  time,  Professor  J.  P.  Cooke.  After  having  endeavored 
to  inform  myself  as  to  the  methods  of  instruction  in  elementary  min- 
eralogy both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  I  have  as  yet  failed  to 
find  one  that,  in  my  judgment,  equals  this,  both  for  the  mental  disci- 
pline and  the  practical  instruction  it  gives ;  and  I  take  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  my  great  obligations  and  gratitude  to  Professor  Cooke 
for  the  mineralogical  instruction  I  received  from  him  in  that  course. 

When,  in  the  process  of  time,  this  course  passed  under  my  charge, 
great  modifications  were  made  in  it ;  the  crystallography  was  reduced 
in  amount  and  lithology  added.  By  a  different  arrangement  the  crys- 
tallography was  taught  in  six  lectures.  In  these,  by  means  of  a  few 
simple  principles,  the  student  was  taught  to  recognize  readily  to  which 
form  the  planes  of  any  crystal  belonged,  no  matter  how  many  different 
forms  might  be  represented.  Further  than  this  it  did  not  seem  prac- 
ticable to  go,  without  entering  upon  an  extended  course  of  instruction 
and  practice  in  mathematical  crystallography,  which  would  have  con- 
sumed the  entire  time  of  the  course.  However,  it  was  found  that  the 
students  were  better  trained  for  the  practical  application  of  crystal- 
lography to  determinative  mineralogy  by  this  brief  course  than  they 
had  formerly  been  by  the  two  and  a  half  months'  instruction  previ- 
ously given. 

Another  radical  change  was  the  substitution  for  the  '^general 
quiz "  of  all  the  students,  at  the  lecture-hour,  of  an  hour's  oral  ex- 
amination for  each  student.  Each  one  was  required  to  arrange  some 
hour  in  which  he  could  meet  the  instructor  alone  in  his  room,  with 
his  (the  student's)  crystal  models,  or  drawer  of  specimens,  as  the 
case  might  be.  During  that  hour  he  was  carefully  questioned  upon 
the  material,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  lead  him  to  express  his 
ideas  clearly.  He  was  cross-examined  on  every  point,  relating  not 
only  to  general  principles,  but  also  to  the  particular  specimens  in 
hand*  He  was  required  to  state  what  characters  were  upon  the  speci- 
mens, how  he  determined  them,  and  what  their  relations  were  to  oth- 
ers.   If  it  was  found  that  the  student's  methods  were  imperfect^  his 
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logic  defectiye,  or  that  he  had  misunderstood  anything  in  the  lec- 
tureS)  every  effort  was  made  to  set  him  right.  The  examination  was 
really  made  a  pleasant  conversation  between  two  friends,  in  which 
one  constantly  endeavored  to  draw  the  other  out,  place  him  at  his  ease, 
and  enable  him  to  tell  what  he  knew.  Methods  of  thought  and  work 
were  the  great  objects,  far  more  than  correctly  naming  the  specimens. 
In  such  an  examination  as  this  the  student  was  obliged  to  depend  upon 
his  merits.  The  teacher  must  have  indeed  been  a  poor  one  if  he  could 
not  in  that  hour  find  out,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  student 
dreamed  or  suspected,  what  he  knew  and  what  his  methods  of  thought 
and  work  were.  Every  effort  was  made  to  render  the  student  an  inde- 
pendent thinker,  to  cultivate  in  him  accuracy  and  quickness  of  observa- 
tion and  readiness  of  perception,  to  lead  him  to  rely  upon  himself,  to 
weigh  evidence,  to  reason  closely,  to  form  an  opinion,  and  give  his 
reasons  therefor — ^to  see,  to  be  accurate,  to  reason,  to  judge,  to  decide. 
The  time  was  also  improved  as  a  means  of  getting  hold  of  him  and 
establishing  cordial  relations  with  him ;  as  well  as  to  turn  him  uncon- 
sciously in  the  right  direction,  and  to  come  into  that  close  personal 
contact  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  bring  about  in  a  large  university,  but 
which  is  so  precious  and  valuable.  Since  these  hourly  examinations 
were  repeated  with  each  pupil  for  each  group,  the  chief  drawback  was 
the  tax  upon  the  instructor's  time  and  strength,  as  any  one  can  readily 
realize  when  he  considers  that  this  species  of  mental  gymnastics  was 
kept  up  from  six  to  ten  hours  a  day,  and  that  there  were  seven  groups 
requiring  from  twenty-six  to  thirty  hours  in  each  group.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  work  was  entirely  voluntary  on  the  instructor's 
part,  but  it  paid  in  the  results  to  the  students,  and  in  many  of  them  it 
has  influenced  powerfully  their  after-life. 

The  students  attending  the  course  comprised  freshmen,  sopho- 
mores, juniors,  seniors,  graduates,  specials,  and  scientific  school  stu- 
dents— ^a  perfectly  natural  result  from  the  extended  elective  system  of 
Harvard.  I  am  free  to  confess  that,  for  a  course  like  the  one  above  de- 
Bcribed,  I  much  prefer  freshmen  and  sophomores  to  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  prime  objects  of  such  a 
course  are  to  cultivate  observation  and  accuracy,  train  the  powers  of 
reasoning  and  judgment,  and  above  all  to  beget  in  the  student  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  thought.  The  previous  training  of  the 
upper-class  men  had  usually  been  such  as  to  cramp  and  weaken  what- 
ever faculties  in  these  directions  they  might  have  originally  possessed, 
and  hence  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  stimulate  them  to  right  meth- 
ods of  work  and  thought.  This  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  those  students  who  were  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  blow-pipe, 
from  their  previous  study  of  chemistry.  It  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  they  could  be  prevented  from  taking  some  one  of  the  nu- 
merous artificial  blow-pipe  keys  for  the  determination  of  minerals, 
shutting  their  eyes  to  all  the  physical  characters,  transforming  them- 
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selves  into  mere  wind-machines,  and  mechanically  grinding  oat  thdr 
results. 

One  question  will  naturally  arise  in  the  minds  of  eyery  one :  Can 
similar  methods  be  applied  in  giving  instruction  for  a  limited  time 
when  the  means  and  appliances  for  determination  are  of  themselves 
much  circumscribed?  In  one  case  this  has  been  practically  answered 
by  myself 9  in  giving  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  mineralogy  and 
lithology  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo5logy.  The  problem  was 
to  take  dust-covered  minerals  and  rocks  that  had  accumulated  tJirougfa 
many  years — some  good,  but  most  of  them  mere  rubbish,  the  odds  and 
ends  of  various  collections — and  give  a  two  and  a  half  months'  course. 
From  the  necessity  of  the  case,  no  blow-pipes  could  be  used  in  the 
building,  there  were  no  crystal  models,  and  the  whole  apparatus  for 
qualitative  tests  was  a  bottle  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  few  test-tubes 
which  could  be  used  in  the  cold.  Streakers,  magnif ying-glasses,  mag- 
nets, and  a  knife  or  file,  with  some  broken  glass,  completed  the  outfit 
The  miscellaneous  collection  of  minerals  and  rocks  was  washed  and 
sorted,  and  such  specimens  as  could  be  used  were  labeled  and  placed  in 
drawers  accessible  to  the  students.  With  this  material  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  arrange  test-drawers  as  described  in  the  previous  course.  The 
instructor  then  directed  the  attention  of  the  students  to  those  physical 
and  chemical  characters  of  the  specimens  that  they  could  make  use  of. 
The  same  general  system  was  pursued  as  before,  so  far  as  the  differ- 
ent conditions  would  permit — ^the  object  being  the  same,  to  impart 
valuable  instruction  together  with  mental  training.  The  students,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  instructor,  worked  over  the  labeled  drawers, 
and  determined  for  themselves  why  the  specimens  were  labeled  as 
they  were.  At  the  end  of  the  course  a  series  of  minerals  and  rocks 
was  placed  before  each  student,  and  he  was  required  to  determine 
them,  writing  out  his  reasons  therefor.  The  result  far  exceeded  my 
expectations.  Out  of  thirty-eight  students  examined,  comprising  fresh- 
men, sophomores,  juniors,  seniors,  graduates,  special  and  engineering 
students,  thirteen  took  over  ninety  per  cent,  three  of  whom  had  the 
maximum  mark;  twelve  obtained  over  eighty  per  cent,  five  over 
seventy  per  cent,  four  between  fifty  and  sixty  per  cent,  and  four  be- 
tween ten  and  fifty  per  cent 

That  this  course  afforded  an  intellectual  discipline  of  advantage  to 
the  student  has  been  shown,  among  various  ways,  by  the  testimony  of 
one  of  the  sophomore  students.  His  time  later  was  largely  devoted 
to  philosophical  studies,  including  language  and  history,  and  after 
graduation  he  pursued  the  same  studies  at  Harvard  and  in  the  best 
European  universities.  After  his  return  from  Europe  and  his  estab- 
lishment as  an  instructor  in  his  favorite  branches,  he  informed  me  that 
this  brief  course  had  been  of  permanent  advantage  to  him  in  his  later 
studies,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  very  few  of  the  courses  taken  in 
college  upon  which  he  could  look  back  with  any  satisfaction  and  be- 
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lieye  it  had  materially  aided  him  both  in  mental  discipline  and  in  meth- 
ods of  study.  I  speak  of  this  simply  to  fortify  my  claim  that  miner- 
alogy when  rightly  taught  affords  in  certain  directions  a  most  valnable 
means  of  intellectual  training. 

In  most  localities,  especially  in  regions  of  crystalline  rocks,  the 
teacher,  even  with  yery  limited  means,  can  usually  procure  many 
specimens  of  at  least  a  few  species,  which  he  can  arrange  for  his  stu- 
dents,  and  practice  them  upon  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  into  play 
the  required  faculties.  This  method  can  even  be  pursued  with  large 
audiences,  if  specimens  enough  can  be  obtained. 

Besides  ezercisiug  the  pupils  on  the  selected  collection,  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  seek  the  specimens  themselyes  in  the  field.  Every 
means  possible  should  be  taken  to  develop  in  them  methods  of  thought 
and  work  that  will  bear  fruit  in  their  future  life.  Far  less  should  be 
thought  of  training  mineralogists  than  of  training  men. 

In  giving  advanced  instruction,  the  secret  seems  to  be  to  bring  the 
student  up  to  the  level  of  the  instructor ;  to  see  that  he  has  a  broad 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  necessary  data  of  the 
science  ;  to  point  out  to  him  the  untrodden  fields  ;  to  strengthen  and 
exercise  him  so  that  he  may  walk  without  the  teacher's  aid.  The  great 
aim  should  be  to  render  the  student  independent  in  his  thought  and 
work,  to  free  him  from  a  slavish  following  after  mere  weight  of  au- 
thority, and  to  beget  in  him  a  desire  to  seek  truth  for  its  own  sake.  He 
should  be  so  trained  and  strengthened  that,  when  away  from  the  instruct- 
or's aid,  he  can  walk  in  the  untried  grounds  with  a  firm  and  steady  step. 

The  preceding  has  not  been  given  as  of  necessity  the  most  perfect 
way,  but  simply  as  a  way  for  reaching  certain  results. 

Far  more,  indeed,  depends  upon  the  teacher  and  his  spirit  than 
upon  the  method,  however  valuable  the  latter  may  be. 

It  may  also  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  certain  requirements 
in  the  teacher.  That  an  original  investigator  in  any  science  may  be  a 
poor  instructor  in  that  science  is  too  well  known  to  be  disputed,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  equally  true,  that  no  man  can  teach  any  science  in 
spirit  and  truth— can  produce  upon  his  pupils  the  effect  that  ought  to 
be  produced — ^unless  he  has  the  spirit  and  Imowledge  of  an  investigator 
himself.  In  truth,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  no  man  can  be  a 
teacher  of  the  highest  order  who  has  not  walked  in  the  temple  of 
mystery  itself,  and  wrung  from  Mother  Nature  some  of  her  closely- 
guarded  secrets.  As  well  ask  one  who  has  only  read  about  disease  to 
properly  teach  medical  students  the  prctcHce  of  medicine  as  to  ask  one 
who  has  only  rectd  about  any  science  to  give  proper  instmction  to  his 
students  in  it.  Yet  this  is  the  thing  which  the  majority  of  our  col- 
leges are  doing,  and  they  fill  their  chairs  as  if  they  thought  a  thorough 
training  in  any  science  disqualified  a  man  for  teaching  it.  And  then 
we  are  told  that  science-teaching  is  a  failure  I  Is  not  the  failure  more 
in  the  teachers  chosen  than  in  the  subjects  ? 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL  SIGlOriOANOE  OF  VITAL  FORCE. 

By  WILLIAM  G.  STEVENSON,  M.  D. 

MODERN  science  has  so  extended  the  horizon  of  our  mental  per- 
spectiye,  has  achieved  such  brilliant  triumphs  in  so  many  depart- 
ments of  thought,  and,  on  the  basis  of  verified  fact,  has  erected  sudi 
an  imposing  superstructure  of  useful  knowledge  in  the  domain  of  in- 
organic nature,  that  some,  rejecting  the  yitalistic  theories  of  the  past, 
have  accepted  the  belief  that  the  deeper  mysteries  of  vital  phenomena 
will,  in  a  final  analysis,  be  demonstrated  to  be  but  resultants  of  physi- 
cal forces  acting  under  the  complex  conditions  of  organization. 

To  investigate  and  interpret  the  varied  phenomena  of  nature  is  the 
unquestioned  prerogative  of  the  human  intellect ;  but  science,  having 
to  do  only  with  ^^  particular  orders  of  phenomena  which  exist  in  rela- 
tion to  the  percipient  mind ''  and  are  susceptible  of  verification,  does 
not  hope  to  solve  the  prof  ound  mysteries  involved  in  the  ultimate  reali- 
ties of  either  matter,  energy,  or  life.  With  restless  energy  the  human 
mind  presses  on  in  its  search  for  truth,  and  brings  from  varied  souroes 
new  facts  to  add  to  the  sum  of  knowledge,  until  the  conclosion  is 
reached  that  matter  is  indestructible  and  energy  persistent,  and  in  the 
formulated  laws  of  the  "  correlation  and  conservation  of  energy  "  the 
widest  generalizations  are  inade.  In  thus  classifying  and  uniting  the 
manifestations  of  matter  and  of  life,  whether  morphological  or  physio- 
logical, under  one  general  cosmic  law,  their  explanation  is  made  com- 
plete within  the  limits  of  the  known. 

Phenomena  are  explained,  but  the  absolute  remains  unrevealed. 
The  questions  still  are  asked :  What  is  gravity  ?  What  are  chemical, 
electrical,  and  vital  forces  ?  What  is  the  essential  nature  of  matter, 
energy,  and  life  ?    There  is  no  oracle  to  answer. 

The  study  of  vital  phenomena  is  difficult  because  of  their  complex 
character,  and,  in  the  absence  of  exact  analysis,  speculative  philoeophy 
has  for  many  ages  ventured  different  theories  in  explanation  of  thdr 
nature.  In  seeking  to  give  the  present  status  of  physiological  scienoe 
on  this  important  question,  it  is  of  interest  to  take  a  general  historical 
retrospect,  in  order  that  the  steps  of  progress  may  be  observed. 

The  atomic  philosophy,  as  taught  by  Democritus  and  Epicurus, 
recognized  but  one  kind  of  matter,  whose  elements,  by  virtue  of  their 
various  forms,  had  the  property  of  diversified  and  endless  combiiuk 
tions.  This  play  of  atoms,  independent  of  an  overruling  intelli- 
gence, produced  the  worlds  of  inorganic  and  of  organized  matter, 
which  move  on  in  endless  cycles  and  are  obedient  only  to  physical 
forces. 

Plato  regarded  the  intelligent  soul  as  of  dual  character  :  one  part^ 
located  in  the  body,  being  mortal  and  presiding  over  the  appetites  and 
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passions  ;  the  other  part,  located  in  the  head,  being  immortal  and  the 
source  of  reason. 

The  nature  of  the  function  of  the  brain  and  of  the  nervous  system 
was  unknown  to  Aristotle,  who  thought  the  soul  contained  the  body, 
having  its  mortal  part  located  in  the  heart  He,  as  well  as  Plato, 
thought  the  '^  pneuma,''  or  breath,  was  to  cool  the  blood,  and  in  some 
-way  act  as  an  instrument  of  mind  over  bodily  actions.-  The  vital  prin- 
ciple of  all  life-forms  resides  in  a  germ  ;  "  this  principle,  while  it  resem- 
bles heat,  is  not  fire,  but  a  spirit  similar  in  nature  to  the  sun  and  stars." 

Hippocrates  accepted  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  four  ele- 
ments, and  from  it  developed  his  theory  of  four  principal  '*  humors  ^ 
of  the  body.  He  taught  the  existence  of  an  '^  intermediate  nature,'' 
which,  though  distinct  from  the  mortal  soul  or  pneuma,  was  the  source 
of  vital  activity. 

The  pneuma  was  deemed  such  an  important  factor  in  the  expla- 
nation of  vital  phenomena,  that  a  school  called  '^  Pneumatists  "  was 
founded  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  It  was  not  then  known  that 
the  arteries  contained  blood,  but  they  were  regarded  as  the  channels 
through  which  the  pneuma  passed  throughout  the  body  ;  and  this 
pneuma  was  to  Galen,  ▲.  i>.  130,  identical  with  the  soul.  For  fourteen 
hundred  years  ^'  pneumatism,"  under  varied  forms,  was  the  accepted 
philosophic  belief  of  the  civilized  world,  and  only  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century  did  anatomical  study  enable  Sylvius,  Fallopius, 
Fabricius,  and  Harvey,  to  modify  the  prevailing  belief  of  bodily  func- 
tions. Then  it  was  that  Paracelsus  sought  to  explain  vital  phenomena 
through  the  agency  of  an  ^'  archsBus  ^  or  demon,  which,  he  affirmed, 
was  located  in  the  stomach,  and  presided  over  the  processes  of  nutri- 
tion, separating  the  useful  from  the  poisonous  part  of  the  food. 

Van  Helmont  adopted  the  idea  of  an  archseus,  but  thought  it  an 
immaterial  though  personal  force  or  entity,  which  '^  presided  over  all 
bodily  functions  ^  and  gave  to  each  member  of  the  body  its  own  spe- 
cial '^  vital  spirit.''  The  consensus  of  all  these  vital  spirits  produced 
health,  and  their  disagreement  disease. 

Van  Helmont  *'  discovered  gaseous  substances  and  identified  the 
archteus  itself  with  gas."  He  proclaimed  the  existence  of  a  general 
bond  of  sympathy  throughout  the  universe,  because  of  the  "  vital  spir- 
its "  which  resided  in  all  forms  of  matter. 

Descartes  regarded  the  body  simply  as  a  complex  machine,  acting 
under  conditions  of  physical  forces,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  life  were 
but  the  products  of  their  working.  The  soul,  however,  was  a  hihger 
and  independent  principle  which,  located  in  the  pineal  gland,  made 
itself  known  by  thought,  and  took  its  temporary  abode  in  the  body, 
simply  as  a  spectator  of  vital  functions. 

Leibnitz,  while  admitting  a  harmony  established  by  Divine  power, 
denied  to  soul  and  body  any  reciprocal  influence,  saying  :  "  The  body 
goes  on  in  its  development  mechanically,  and  the  laws  of  mechanics 
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are  neyer  transgressed  in  its  natural  motions.  Everything  takes  place 
in  seals  as  though  there  were  no  body,  and  in  the  body  eTerything 
takes  place  as  though  there  were  no  souL" 

Lord  Bacon  accepted  the  doctrine  of  ^* vital  spirits'*  as  applied  to 
both  animate  and  inanimate  bodies. 

Glisson  believed  in  ^*  vital  spirits  intermediate  between  the  sonl  and 
organs,^  and  regarded  ^  irritability  as  a  force  of  which  perception  and 
appetite  are  factors.^ 

Stahl,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  enunciated  the  doctrine  tiiat 
chemical  forces  and  vital  force  not  only  differ  from  each  other,  bat  are 
antagonistic.  Chemical  forces  are  destructive  of  the  living  body,  and 
are  held  in  abeyance,  and  their  disintegrating  power  is  neutralized  by 
a  vital  force  which  resides  in  the  body  and  ministers  to  its  functions. 
"This  vital  force,  struggling  against  physical  force,  acts  intelligently, 
upon  a  definite  plan,  for  the  preservation  of  the  organism ";  its  tri- 
umph secures  life,  while  the  rule  of  the  physical  forces  alone  brings 
death.  The  theories  of  *'  vitalism  "  and  **'  animism  "  thus  took  their 
places  among  the  philosophic  ventures  of  the  age. 

Borden,  Barthez,  and  Grimaud,  ^  representing  the  school  of  M<xii- 
pdlier,**  accepted  **  vitalism  **  but  rejected  "  animism."  The  principle 
of  life  was  believed  to  be  distinct  from  the  soul,  though  it  was  tJiougfat 
to  operate  independently  of  mechanical  or  chemical  laws. 

Haller  inaugurated  the  inductive  method  in  physiolo^cal  science, 
and,  by  experiments,  located  irritability  in  the  muscular  tissue  and 
sensibility  in  the  nervous  tissue. 

Buffon  explained  vital  phenomena  through  the  instrumentality  of 
'^  organic  molecules  ^  which,  differing  in  form  and  nature,  were  bide- 
structible  and  endowed  with  the  "properties  of  vitality. **  These 
molecules,  when  associated,  not  only  gave  specific  character  to  each 
part  of  the  organism,  and  provided  for  its  physiological  activity,  but 
became  the  perennial  source  of  life. 

In  order  to  explain  how  the  organic  molecules  became  arranged 
into  the  specific  forms  of  life,  and  preserved  individual  and  type  iden- 
tity in  nutrition  and  reproduction,  Buffon  projected  his  theory  of  "  in- 
terior molds,"  by  which,  in  connection  with  the  "  organic  molecules," 
he  sought  to  account  for  aU  the  phenomena  of  the  organic  world.  It 
was  not  until  1827,  when  the  ovule  in  the  ovarian  follicle  of  mamma- 
lians was  discovered  by  De  Baer,  that  the  theory  of  "  organic  mole- 
cules ^  and  "  interior  molds  ^  was  overthrown.  A  single  demonstrated 
fact  destroyed  the  speculations  of  an  age. 

Bonnet's  theory  of  "  included  germs  "  was  another  example  of  rea- 
soning from  premises  that  had  not  been  verified,  and  the  result  was 
disastrous  to  the  subjective  method.  He  taught  that  the  germs  of  all 
life-forms  not  only  pre-existed  in  their  first-created  representative,  but 
actually  contained  within  themselves,  already  formed,  all  the  parts  of 
the  future  organism. 
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Logical  dedaotion  and  scientifio  research,  according  to  the  beliefs 
and  methods  of  the  age,  permitted  such  doctrines  to  receive  for  a  time 
the  approval  of  popular  assent.  Bat  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  abroad 
in  the  world,  and  the  advance  of  embryological  science  soon  gave  the 
demonstration  that  the  doctrine  of  'included  germs"  had  no  foonda- 
tion  in  fact,  and  so  it  was  numbered  with  the  errors  of  the  past. 

Cuvier,  who  had  with  such  ability  compared  the  structure  of  ani- 
mal organs,  and  classified  the  facts  of  animal  life  in  their  statical  or 
anatomical  relationship,  was  a  *'  vitalist,"  and  thought  the  vital  prop- 
erties of  the  body  a  kind  of  entity — independent  of  physical  or  chemi- 
cal forces. 

Bichat  sought,  by  a  study  of  the  tissues  which  composed  the  or- 
gans, to  learn  the  nature  of  their  functions,  or  the  dynamics  of  the 
living  body.  He  found  that  all  the  various  kinds  of  tissue  of  the 
body,  though  differing  in  function,  were  endowed  with  two  common 
properties— ertensibility  and  contractility. 

While  he  made  phenomena  depend  on  the  properties  of  matter,  he 
nevertheless  followed  Stahl  as  a  ^^  vitalist,"  and  claimed  that  vital  and 
physical  properties  are  not  only  distinct  from  but  antagonistic  to  each 
other :  **  The  vital  properties  preserve  the  living  body  by  counteract- 
ing the  physical  properties  that  tend  to  destroy  it."  Each  class  of 
phenomena  is  under  distinct  laws,  and  the  conflict  between  them  is 
active  and  constant.  As  one  or  the  other  triumphs,  life  or  death  re- 
sults, and  ^^  health  and  disease  are  but  the  vicissitudes  of  the  strife." 

life  is,  by  Bichat,  defined  as  **  the  group  of  functions  that  resist 
death,"  and  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  special  principle  called 
at  different  times  **  soul,"  "  archaeon,"  "  psyche,"  or  "  vital  force."  The 
philosophic  theory  which  postulated  this  undetermined  factor  was 
known  by  the  generic  term  of  "vitalism,"  which,  under  Stahl  and 
Bichat,  took  accurate  definition,  and  deeply  impressed  its  tenets  upon 
the  physical,  chemical,  and  physiological  sciences  of  the  age. 

Entities  of  some  kind  presided  over  the  functions  of  life  and  the 
manifestations  of  matter.  A  "  vital  principle  "  ruled  the  organic  world, 
and  the  phenomena  of  inorganic  nature  depended  upon  the  presence 
of  some  "principle"  which  existed  independent  of  the  matter  through 
which  it  displayed  itself.  Material  particles,  darting  from  luminous 
bodies  into  the  eye,  produced  the  sensation  of  light.  Heat  and  cold 
depended  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  material  substance  called 
"caloric."  Electricity  was  a  subtile,  material  agent,  existing  in  a 
'* latent"  state  in  all  substances,  and  manifesting  great  power  when 
liberated  from  its  repose.  And  so  throughout  the  domain  of  chemical, 
physical,  and  biological  phenomena,  material  entities  existed  and  were 
manifested  in  all  forms  of  inorganic  and  organic  bodies,  and  yet  were 
independent  of  them. 

This  was  not  an  age  for  synthetic  work ;  indeed,  not  even  accurate 
analytic  work,  except  in  simple  things,  could  be  performed.    These 
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are  possible  only  when  facts  have  been  observed,  and  definite  knowl- 
edge has  been  acquired  in  special  directions.  In  the  sixteenth  centoij, 
alchemy,  having  failed  to  discover  the  philosopher's  stone,  sought  to 
find  chemical  remedies  for  diseases.  Crude  theories  were  supported 
by  a  few  facts  wrongly  interpreted. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  Glauber  states  that  salt  is  the 
origin  of  all  things.  Boyle  argues  against  the  theory  that  '^^t, 
sulphur,  and  mercury  are  the  principles  of  things,"  and  makes  heat  a 
powerful  factor  in  originating  new  bodies.  Becher  thought  that  metals 
consisted  of  earth,  of  which  there  were  three  kinds — ^fusible  or  stony, 
fatty  or  fluid,  and  a  ^'  something  of  which  they  became  deprived  011 
ignition."  This  "something"  Stahl  named  "phlogbton,"  which  is 
akin  to  "  spirits  "  and  "  souls  "  of  the  alchemists. 

The  phlogistic  theory  of  Stahl  was  without  foundation  in  fact,  and 
yet,  based  upon  experimental  data,  it  was  a  step  upward  in  chemical 
research,  and  held  the  minds  of  all  for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  including  such  great  names  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  Hales, 
Black,  Scbeele,  Priestley,  Cavendish,  and  Lavoisier.  Then  it  was  that 
the  analytic  method  became  more  accurate.  Black,  with  the  balance, 
demonstrated  that  the  ignition  of  the  metals  magnesium  and  calcium 
gave  no  evidence  that  a  ponderable  "  caloric  "  entered  into  them^  but, 
to  the  contrary,  a  peculiar  "  fixed  air  "  was  expelled  from  them,  which 
rendered  them  lighter  than  before  they  were  burned* 

The  foundation  of  quantitative  chemistry  was  thus  laid,  and  the 
existence  of  "  imponderable "  agents  in  nature  questioned.  The  dis- 
covery of  "  dephlogbticated  air "  by  Priestley,  the  investigation  of 
gases  by  Cavendish,  of  heat  and  fire  by  Scheele,  and  of  insoluble  min- 
erals by  Bergman — ^by  means  of  the  blow-pipe — ^were  important  addi- 
tions to  chemical  knowledge,  and  enabled  Lavoisier  to  generalize  the 
facts  already  discovered.  He  announced  a  new  theory  of  combustion, 
and,  by  questioning  the  existence  of  phlogiston,  and  showing  that 
"  principles  should  not  be  assumed  where  they  could  not  be  detected," 
revolutionized  chemistry  and  gave  it  a  new  impulse,  which  has  been 
quickened  by  every  discovery  since  made. 

Analysis  of  inorganic  bodies  increased,  new  facts  accumulated, 
and  new  interpretations  of  phenomena  were  given,  until  the  atomic 
theory,  first  suggested  by  Dalton  in  1804,  was  promulgated  under  the 
great  generalization  known  as  the  law  of  Avogadro  or  Ampere,  which 
makes  "  equal  volumes  of  all  substances,  when  in  a  state  of  gas,  and 
under  like  conditions,  contain  the  same  number  of  molecules." 

This  was  the  birth  of  modem  chemistry,  and,  though  it  received 
attention  when  first  enunciated  in  1811,  its  far-reaching  principles  of 
truth  were  neither  fully  imderstood  nor  accepted  for  half  a  century 
afterward. 

Chemistry,  free  from  the  errors  of  the  past,  now  seeks  to  discover 
in  the  organic  world  the  relations  of  different  substances,  as  it  has 
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songht  to  know  their  relations  in  inorganio  nature,  and  already  the 
evidence  is  prophetic  of  wonderful  resnlts. 

In  physical  philosophy,  "  Stahlism  "  received  its  mortal  wound  at 
-the  close  of  the  last  century  by  the  experiments  of  Rumf  ord  and  Davy, 
'which  negated  the  theory  of  ^^  caloric  "  and  demonstrated  heat  to  be  a 
**  mode  of  motion.'* 

This  new  doctrine,  though  founded  on  a  demonstrated  fact,  was 
Tiot  complete  until  1850,  when  Joule,  having  determined  the  mechani- 
cal equivalent  of  heat  and  established  the  law  of  thermo-dynamics, 
made  possible  the  classification  of  facts  determined  by  Young,  Mel- 
loni,  Faraday,  Liebig,  Mayer,  Grove,  Helmholtz,  Carpenter,  Tyndall, 
Henry,  and  others,  which  enabled  the  deduction  to  be  made  of  the 
universal  laws  of  the  "correlation  and  conservation  of  energy." 

In  inorganic  nature,  unity,  under  law,  is  an  accepted  fact,  and 
analysis  and  synthesis  harmonize  as  to  causes  and  effects  ;  but  in  the 
organic  world  there  are  yet  many  unknown  quantities,  and  the  prog- 
ress in  solving  the  mysteries  of  life-action  is  necessarily  slow,  because 
of  their  complex  character. 

To  some,  "vitalism"  yet  maintains  its  position  in  the  philosophic 
realm  of  organization,  and  a  "vital  force,"  independent  of  and  antago- 
nistic to  physical  force,  yet  presides  over  the  manifestations  of  organic 
bodies.  This,  if  true,  necessitates  "two  distinct  sciences  and  two  dis- 
tinct orders  in  nature,"  which,  though  related,  are  not  reciprocal. 
This  view  is  not  in  harmony  with  either  chemical,  physical,  or  biologi- 
cal science  of  the  present  day,  and  stands  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
accepted  doctrine  of  the  correlation  and  conservation  of  energy. 

Whatever  may  be  the  essential  nature  of  the  ultimate  life-principle 
— with  which  science  has  nothing  to  do — ^it  can  not  be  denied  that  life- 
phenomena  are  presented  to  us  only  through  forms  of  matter.  Mat- 
ter, or  material  organization,  is,  therefore,  so  far  as  human  knowledge 
goes,  an  absolute  condition  upon  which  all  life-manifestations  depend, 
and  to  assert,  as  do  the  "vitalists,"  that  this  vital  energy — an  agency 
which  can  not  be  verified,  though  dependent  upon  a  material  condi- 
tion for  a  display  of  its  action — ^is  not  related  to  it,  but  is  independent 
of  it  and  under  distinct  and  antagonistic  laws,  is  an  assumption  at 
variance  with  scientific  truth  and  reason. 

Doubtless  one  common  source  of  error  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples 
of  "  vitalism "  is  inaccurate  definition,  confounding,  as  they  do,  the 
scientific  meaning  of  a  term  with  its  philosophical  or  metaphysical 
significance.  Thus,  the  term  "life,"  when  applied  to  the  higher  ani- 
mals, is,  to  the  metaphysical  philosopher,  often  related  to,  or  made 
synonymous  with,  the  "soul";  while  to  the  physiologist  it  refers 
only  to  the  sum  of  phenomena  arising  in  organized  bodies.  If  what 
"  can  not  be  explained  by  chemistry  or  physics  "  constitutes  the  vital 
functions,  then,  by  simply  eliminating  the  known  or  non-vital  factors, 
we  may  easily  learn  the  exact  amount  of  the  vital  element. 
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Science  has  already  *'  banished  the  vital  force  from  the  entire  pror- 
ince  of  organic  chemical  compoondSy  proving  them  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  physical  and  chemical  forces  which  determine  the  composition  of 
mineral  matter,"  and  it  now  remains  to  test  by  analysis  and  synthedi 
the  problem  of  organization  itself. 

It  may  very  properly  be  asked^  If  the  vital  force  has  been  banished 
from  the  entire  province  of  organic  chemical  compounds,  as  asserted 
and  demonstrated,  in  what  it  now  resides,  where  is  it  located  and  what 
are  its  functions? 

Chemical  science  has  already  demonstrated  that  all  ^proximate 
principles  "  and  tissues  of  an  organized  body  are,  in  an  ultimate  analy- 
sis, reducible  to  some  of  the  elementary  substances ;  and  as,  in  incH'- 
ganic  bodies,  morphological  differences  result  from  the  various  com- 
binations of  the  ultimate  elements,  so,  too,  is  it  with  organized  bodies. 
So  far  as  form  alone  is  concerned,  it  is  no  more  difficult  to  understand 
why  organic  compounds,  imder  conditions  of  vital  relations,  take  on 
the  special  form  of  a  single  speck  of  bioplasm  in  one  case,  of  a  v^e- 
table  in  another,  or  of  an  animal  form  in  another  case,  than  it  is  to 
understand  why  the  same  elements  will  produce  substances  either  allo- 
tropic  or  isomeria 

The  phenomena  are  classified  and  thus  explained,  but  in  neither 
example  is  the  ultimate  nature  or  condition  which  causes  the  morpho- 
logical difference  known*  Th^re  is  no  known  force  in  nature  capable 
of  lifting  the  elements  to  the  plane  of  animal  organisms,  except 
through  the  intermediate  planes  of  the  mineral  and  the  vegetable 
kingdoms.  Chemism  is  sufficient  to  form  the  mineral  kingdom  from 
the  simple  elements,  which  are  under  physical  force  alone.  As  the 
elementary  combinations  necessary  to  form  a  mineral  involve  an  ex- 
penditure of  force,  which  is  transformed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
expression,  so,  in  resolving  the  mineral  back  again  to  its  elementary 
state,  the  force  conserved  in  a  higher  state  represents  the  <Nriginal 
larger  but  weaker  force  of  lower  grade.  The  same  is  true  when 
chemical  compounds,  as  represented  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  are  lifted 
to  the  plane  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  or  when  the  members  of  this 
class  are  raised  to  the  highest  dass  of  the  animal  kingdom.  In  all 
cases  the  higher  conditions  depend  upon  the  conditions  of  the  next 
lower  plane ;  and  the  conserved  forces  of  the  higher  plane,  when 
liberated  by  decomposition,  represent  the  special  functions  of  the 
organization. 

There  is  not  a  phenomenon  in  animal  life,  from  the  earliest  stage 
of  germ-growth  to  the  final  stage  of  human  development,  but  is  sus- 
ceptible of  classification.  The  monera — mere  specks  of  bioplasm — 
organisms  without  organs,  so  far  as  can  be  determined  in  their  power 
to  move,  to  receive  nourishment,  to  react  on  external  impressions  and 
to  reproduce  their  kind — ^not  only  manifest  the  fundamental  properties 
of  life,  but  display  them  under  conditions  so  simple,  so  free  from  aQ 
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morphological  complications,  that  the  way  seems  prepared  by  nature 
herself,  for  the  inquirer  to  enter  the  portals  which  open  into  the  mys- 
teries of  life.  They  are  on  the  border-land  of  the  living  and  the  not- 
liying)  blending  on  the  one  side  with  colloidal  matter  and  on  the  other 
with  vegetable  forms,  all  so  intimately  related  with  simple  '^ matter" 
as  to  justify  if  not  necessitate  the  conclusion  of  genetic  correlation. 

We  see  this  simple  hyaline  particle  of  bioplasm  expand  and  con- 
tract, accompanied  with  chemical  composition  and  decomposition,  and 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  these  simplest  forms  of  motion, 
expansion  and  contraction,  follow  in  orderly  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect. 

Motility,  arising  from  chemical  disintegration  and  reintegration, 
represents,  therefore,  a  fundamental  expression  of  living  organized 
matter,  and  impresses  us  with  the  idea  of  energy  transformed.  Indeed, 
all  the  functions  of  the  higher  organisms  testify  to  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  that  every  manifestation  of  energy  of  organized  bodies  has 
its  mechanical  equivalent,  and  follows  an  orderly  sequence  of  events. 

The  nutrition  of  the  body,  through  all  the  intricate  processes  of 
external  and  internal  digestion  under  the  action  of  the  digestive  fer- 
ments, involves  only  physical  and  chemical  forces  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  various  foods  received.  The  entire  animal  body  is  com- 
posed of  modified  protoplasm,  as  represented  in  the  three  classes 
known  as  proteids,  carbohydrates,  and  fats,  with  their  respective 
derivatives. 

The  proteids  are  exceedingly  complex  in  character,  and  are  not  as 
yet  definitely  classified  among  organic  compounds.  They  unite  with 
acids  and  alkalies,  and  yet  ^  do  not  play  the  part  of  an  acid  toward 
the  base,"  or  conversely.  They  are  not  crystallizable,  and,  having  no 
combining  equivalent,  do  not  possess  an  absolute  ultimate  constitution, 
and  therefore  their  molecular  reactions  and  changes  in  the  body  can 
not  be  expressed  by  exact  chemical  symbols. 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  formidable  list  of  ^'proximate  principles" 
that  are  known  to  belong  to  the  animal  body  as  nutrient  elements,  and 
which  are  necessary  for  tissue  development.  They  are  all  organic 
compounds,  from  which  science  has  ^'banished  the  vital  force"  by 
<' proving  them  to  be  subject  to  the  same  physical  and  chemical  forces 
which  determine  the  composition  of  universal  matter."  Where,  then, 
ehall  we  seek  this  '*  indefinable  something  "  which  exists  and  acts  in 
the  organism  independent  of  and  antagonistic  to  the  physical  and 
chemical  forces  of  nature,  as  affirmed  by  the  doctrines  of  ^^  vitalism  " 
taught  by  Stahl  and  Bichat? 

The  position  held  by  these  distinguished  men  and  their  followers 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  untrue,  because,  whatever  may  be  the 
essential  nature  of  this  vital  force,  certain  it  is  that  it  is  known  only 
by  and  through  its  manifestations.  These  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  only  through  orgamzations  which  immediately  depend  on  chemi- 
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cal  and  physical  forces  for  those  proximate  constitaents  which  go  to 
nourish  and  build  up  the  tissues  and  enable  the  organs  of  the  body  to 
perform  their  respective  functions. 

In  nutrient  action,  by  which  lifeless  material  or  pabulum  is  trans- 
formed into  living  tissues,  evidence  of  this  vital  entity  should  be  dis- 
covered, if  anywhere,  for  here  we  have  the  primal  seat  of  life,  the  very 
fountain  of  genetic  power. 

Analysis,  however,  finds  room  for  it  in  nutrient  action  no  more 
than  in  the  mysteries  which  lie  concealed  in  every  expression  of  energy 
throughout  nature's  domain.  Why  will  friction  of  glass  prodnoe  a 
condition  or  property  which  will  repel  pith-balls,  while  friction  of 
sealing-wax  produces  a  condition  which  will  attract  them  ?  Are  these 
movements  caused  by  some  kind  of  life-principle  developed  in  so  sim- 
ple a  way  ?  No ;  they  come  from  positive  and  negative  electricity 
evolved  by  friction,  and,  with  this  answer,  science  asserts  that  the  ex- 
planation is  complete.  When  asked.  What  is  electricity,  beyond  a 
special  display  of  energy  ?  there  is  no  answer. 

If  we  question  the  various  organic  functions  of  the  body,  physical 
and  chemical  forces  alone  confront  us.  A  muscle  contracts  according 
to  mechanical  laws,  and  its  work  is  expressed  in  mechanical  equiva- 
lents. Electric  tension  is  lost,  heat  is  evolved,  carbon  dioxide  appears, 
and  the  muscular  tissue,  before  neutral  in  reaction,  is  now  acid.  What- 
ever may  be  the  nature  of  the  vital  force,  if  such  there  be,  operating 
in  muscular  contraction,  it  at  least  is  not  independent  of  physical  and 
chemical  forces,  and  the  evidence  is  cumulative  that  these  will  alone 
explain  the  phenomenon.  Respiration  is  purely  a  chemical  process,  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  gaseous  diffusion.  Circulation,  with  its 
pumps,  pipes,  and  valves,  is  an  hydraulic  operation.  Absorption  is  os- 
motic, and  a  similar  selective  affinity  for  special  things  is  exhibited  in 
inorganic  material  as  well  as  in  animal  membranes. 

There  seems  no  good  reason  why  we  should  hesitate  to  regard  the 
vital  force  as  correlated  with  the  physical  forces  known  to  us  as  heat, 
light,  electricity,  and  actinism.  That  some  relation  exists  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  for  the  effect  of  physical  forces  upon  organic  life  is 
marked,  and  their  energy  is  made  potential  in  the  tissues  of  both  vege- 
tables and  animals.  This  potential  energy  is,  after  a  time,  transformed 
into  active  energy,  and  new  phenomena  result. 

Organic  forms  do  not  generate  energy,  they  simply  transform  or 
evolve  it  from  that  which  has  been  supplied  from  the  outer  world. 
Heat  in  the  body  results  from  combustion  the  same  as  in  a  furnace. 
"  Contractility  is  a  special  function  of  muscular  tissue,  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  nerve-force.  This  attribute  exists  in  the  tissue  for  a  time 
after  death,  lasting  longer  in  cold-blooded  than  in  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals, because  of  the  slowness  of  the  process  of  the  destructive  assimi- 
lation of  the  tissues.  Longet  demonstrated  that  contractility  is  closely 
related  to  the  supply  of  arterial  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels,  for,  on 
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diminishing  the  supply,  contractility  was  lessened,  and  the  temperatnre 
of  the  muscles  reduced  ;  while  Matteucci  proved  that  increased  heat 
accompanies  muscular  contraction.  The  heat  produced  by  muscular 
contraction  is  divided  into  two  complementary  portions,  one  part  ap- 
pearing as  sensible  heat,  and  the  other  part  being  converted  into  me- 
chanical work. 

It  matters  not  whence  comes  the  heat,  whether  from  the  chemical 
transformations  which  take  place  in  the  body,  or  from  the  sun-force 
which  has  for  ages  lain  locked  in  the  coal-strata  of  the  earth,  when 
liberated  or  made  dynamic,  it  represents  a  definite  amount  of  mechani- 
cal power. 

Nerve-energy  is  transformed  into  motion,  as  evidenced  in  muscular 
action  ;  it  is  also  transformed  into  heat,  but  it  is  not  known  whether 
it  is  an  immediate  or  a  secondary  result  There  are  some  instances 
recorded  which  seem  to  show  its  transformation  into  light,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  in  certain  animals  electricity  is  the  direi^t  result  of  its 
metamorphosis. 

From  these  data  the  conclusion  seems  authorized  that  at  least  a 
partial  correlation  exists  between  the  physical  forces  and  the  energy 
resulting  from  nerve-action.  I  say  a  partial  correlation,  because,  while 
the  evidence  may  permit  the  conclusion  that  nerve-force  is  transformed 
into  motion,  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  it  does  not  yet  authorize  the 
assertion  that  these  can  be  reconverted  into  nerve-force. 

This  correlation  doubtless  extends  to  the  higher  manifestations  of 
nerve-energy,  feeling,  and  thought,  for  their  exercise  causes  disin- 
tegration of  nerve-tissue,  as  shown  by  the  excreted  products  of  decom- 
position and  increased  muscular  action,  as  evidenced  in  the  increased 
circulation  of  the  blood.  Physical  conditions,  therefore,  determine 
mental  results.  The  higher  nerve-tissue  of  the  brain  operates  under 
physical  and  chemical  conditions  in  its  nutrition,  the  same  as  does  the 
tissue  of  any  other  organ,  and  hence  its  transformed  energy,  as  ex- 
pressed in  nervous  or  mental  action,  has  its  physiological  representation 
and  measurable  force. 

To  extend  this  subject  further  in  the  line  of  analysis,  though  it 
might  be  interesting,  is  unnecessary  for  the  object  proposed,  which  is 
to  show  that  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  sciences  have  over- 
thrown the  vitalistic  doctrines  of  the  past,  and  demonstrated  by  analy- 
sis a  relationship  between  the  forces  which  rule  the  inorganic  world 
and  the  "  vital  force  "  which  is  manifested  in  living  forms.  At  this 
point  the  question  is  properly  asked,  if  chemical  synthesis  confirms  the 
results  and  conclusions  of  chemical  analysis. 

If  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  organisms  are  the  products 
simply  of  physical  molecules  under  chemical  and  physical  forces  which 
are  revealed  by  analysis,  then  the  assumption  seems  justified  that  syn- 
thesis, by  combining  these  same  molecules  and  restoring  these  same 
forces,  should  be  able  to  reproduce  the  forms  and  functions  of  life. 
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Synthesis  requires  exact  knowledge  of  all  the  elements  and  forces 
inyolved  in  the  object  of  its  investigation,  and  looks  to  the  indnctire 
or  analytic  method  to  famish  these  data.  There  must  be  no  unknowo 
quantities  in  the  problem  to  be  soWed,  for  synthesis  seeks  not  to  build 
from  the  unknown  but  only  to  re-form  the  known.  Hence  it  properly 
awaits  to  receive  verified  facts  from  chemical  analysis,  which  has  yet 
been  able  to  compass  but  a  fractional  part  of  the  organic  compounds. 

Chemical  elements  are  the  basis  of  chemical  science ;  they  are 
neither  produced  nor  destroyed,  but  are  the  enduring  and  constant 
factors  in  the  many  series  of  changes  in  the  properties  of  matter, 
which  represent  the  desideratum  of  this  science.  And  yet  the  knowl- 
edge of  molecules  is  very  meager  ;  the  weights  of  but  a  few  are  known, 
even  among  the  commonest  elements  and  compounds  ;  and  but  little 
account  has  been  taken  of  atomic  motion,  which  furnishes  the  most 
perfect  explanation  of  chemical  reaction. 

Of  the  highly  complex  series  of  albuminoid  substances,  which 
neither  crystallize  nor  possess  any  combining  equivalent,  and  therefore 
can  not  be  expressed  by  exact  symbols,  analytic  chemistry  knows  but 
little,  and  hence  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  their  reprodaction  by 
synthesis.  Notwithstanding  our  ignorance  of  essential  facts,  the  prog- 
ress of  synthetic  chemistry  has  been  great,  and  the  prospect  is  favor- 
able for  more  brilliant  achievements  in  the  future. 

Wdhler,  in  1828,  first,  by  synthesis,  formed  urea  from  ammonia 
cyanate.  It  was  claimed  by  the  critics  that  urea,  being  a  nitrogenous 
metabolite,  a  product  of  animal  decomposition,  was  a  mineral,  rather 
than  an  element  of  the  animal  tissues ;  but  when  Fownes,  in  1841, 
prepared  cyanogen  itself  direct  from  its  elements,  and,  from  this  salt, 
urea,  the  fact  was  recognized  and  accepted,  although  it  was  afiSrmed 
that  a  '^  vital  force  "  was  necessary  to  account  for  the  more  complicated 
organic  compounds,  of  which  series  urea  was  a  member  having  only 
simple  combinations.  This  was  disproved  by  Berthelot  in  1856,  when 
he  obtained  the  potassium  salt  of  formic  acid.  Then  followed  the  pro- 
duction of  acetylene,  marsh-gas,  ethylene,  and  other  hydrocarb<NiB, 
from  inorganic  materials.  Marsh-gas  was  converted  into  methyl  alco- 
hol, and  ethylene  into  ethyl  alcohol,  and  from  these  alcohols  formic 
and  acetic  acids  were  made. 

Startling  as  these  results  were,  the  substances  formed  were,  rela- 
tively, simple  in  nature,  and  the  "  vital  force  "  still  ruled  in  the  more 
complicated  bodies  of  organic  origin. 

Synthetic  work  continued  to  achieve  brilliant  results  and  added  to 
its  list  of  vegetable  compounds  oxalic,  valeric,  malic,  citric,  tartaric, 
and  salicylic  acids,  the  oils  of  garlic,  mustard,  and  wintergreen,  also 
Conine,  alizarine,  and  indigo. 

Of  animal  compounds,  leucin,  creatin,  sarcosin,  and  taurin  are 
added  to  the  large  and  growing  list  of  substances  from  which  analysis 
and  synthesis  have  banished  the  vital  force,  and  harmonized  the  facta 
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of  their  existence  with  the  physical  and  chemical  forces  of  the  inor- 
ganic world. 

Oyer  one  thousand  organic  compoondsy  which  bat  a  few  years  since 
were  supposed  to  be  formed  within  the  vegetable  or  animal  body  only 
by  the  action  of  a  "  vital  force,"  are  now  produced  synthetically  from 
the  elements  which  constitute  them,  and  ^^  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect," says  the  conservative  but  able  author  of  "  The  New  Chemistry," 
Professor  Cooke,  '^  that  in  the  no  distant  future  the  chemist  will  be  able 
to  prepare,  in  his  laboratory,  both  the  material  of  which  the  cell  is 
fashioned  and  the  various  products  with  which  it  becomes  filled  during 
life." 

It  is  true  that  the  knowledge  of  man  has  not  yet  enabled  him  to 
make  a  vegetable  or  an  animal  cell,  but  this  is  no  evidence  in  favor  of 
a  'Wital  force  ^^  per  ae^  but  an  indication  of  ignorance  relative  to  the 
ultimate  constitution  of  the  celL  Indeed,  pseudo-organic  forms,  which 
resemble  living  cells,  having  heterogeneous  contents,  and  true  inclos- 
ing membranes  possessing  dialyzing  power,  have  already  been  reported 
as  produced  by  Monnier  and  Yogt. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  fact  that  the  "cell," 
as  commonly  understood,  embracing  a  cell- wall  and  an  internal  nucleus, 
represents  in  itself  an  advanced  condition  of  organization,  and  not,  as 
is  so  often  inferred,  the  most  primitive  and  simplest  of  life-forms. 
*'  Cell,"  in  biology, "  is  a  technical  term  used  to  denote  a  unit  of  living 
tissue,"  and  the  fact  that  the  chemist  can  not  make  it  is  not  proof  that 
an  independent  life-principle  resides  in  it,  but  is  proof  of  ignorance  of 
its  organic  formation. 

If  the  fact  of  a  "  vital  force,"  distinct  from  physical  and  chemical 
forces,  is  to  be  established  because  of  inability  to  make  by  synthesis  a 
living  cell,  then,  in  logical  fairness,  should  this  force,  or  some  other 
equally  independent  of  physical  and  chemical  laws,  be  declared  to  pre- 
side over  the  genesis  and  potencies  of  those  inorganic  elements  and 
bodies  which  thus  far  have  defied,  not  synthesis  only,  but  analysis 
also. 

In  germinal  matter  is  found  the  apparent  seat  of  life,  for  this  it  is 
that  transforms  pabulum  to  build  the  tissues  at  first,  and  in  it  lies  the 
potency  of  restoring  to  physical  completeness  portions  of  the  body 
that  may  be  injured  or  diseased.  The  repair  of  living  tissues  after 
mutilation  is  not,  however,  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
special  principle,  for  the  same  action  occurs  in  inorganic  materials. 

Pasteur  records  the  fact  that  "when  a  crystal  is  broken  on  any  one 
of  its  faces,  and  replaced  in  the  fluid  of  crystallization,  we  remark  that 
while  the  crystal  increases  in  all  directions  by  the  deposit  of  crystal- 
line particles,  a  very  decided  simultaneous  action  takes  place  at  the 
broken  or  injured  part,  and  this  action  suffices  in  a  few  hours,  not 
merely  for  the  general,  regular  formation  of  increase  over  all  parts  of 
the  crystal,  but  also  for  the  restoration  of  regularity  in  the  injured 
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part."  Shall  we  ascribe  a  ^'  vital  principle  ^  to  the  unorganized  crystal 
as  well  as  to  the  organized  vegetable  or  animal  tissue  ? 

The  mysteries  of  nature  are  not  all  confined  to  life-ezprefl8ion& 
Who  shall  explain  the  ultimate  nature  of  crystallization^  which,  nnder 
the  laws  of  fixed  axial  ratios,  gives  to  each  variety  such  definite  and 
invariable  form  ?  Who  shall  explain  the  flower's  perfume  ?  Where 
is  the  "vital  force"  in  the  seed  which  lies  for  ages  in  the  tomb  of 
some  Pharaoh  ?  Does  "  vital  f  orce,"  as  an  independent  entity,  which 
works  contrary  to  physical  and  chemical  laws,  thus  imprison  itself  and 
voluntarily  submit  to  what  must  be,  to  it,  a  death  ?  If  it  acts  independ- 
ently of  the  physical  forces  of  nature,  why  has  it  not  furnished  evi- 
dence  thereof  in  some  way  or  at  some  time  ?  How  is  life  made  active 
in  this  seed  so  long  dried  and  practically  dead  ?  Not  by  any  occult 
influence  at  discord  with  organic  growth,  but  simply  by  environing  the 
seed  with  conditions  favorable  to  physical  well-being.  Heat,  light, 
and  moisture— all  physical  and  chemical  agents — soon  revivify  this 
seed,  and  evidence  is  added  to  sustain  the  proposition  that,  while  ^  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  furnishes  us  with  no  link  between  the  liv- 
ing and  the  not-living,"  yet  are  both  actuated  by  forces  of  the  same 
kind.  "  Vital  force,"  therefore,  is,  in  reality,  only  another  term  for 
the  properties  of  matter ;  it  denotes  simply  the  causes  of  certain  great 
groups  of  natural  operations,  as  we  employ  the  terms  **  electricity " 
and  "electrical  force"  to  denote  others.  But  to  use  the  term  "vital- 
ity" or  "vital  force"  in  the  sense  of  an  entity,  which  acts  as  an  effi- 
cient cause  of  vital  phenomena,  is  an  assumption  as  absurd  as  to  assume 
that  "  *  electric,'  *  attractive,'  and  *  chemical '  forces  are  entities  which 
determine  the  phenomena  of  electricity,  chemism,  and  gravitation." 

"If  we  knew  all  the  laws  of  the  composition  of  matter,  and  all  the 
changes  of  which  it  is  capable,  eveiy  phenomenon  which  any  given 
substance  presents  must  be  caused  either  by  something  taking  place 
in  the  substance  or  by  something  taking  place  out  of  it^  but  acting 
upon  it.  Those  mysterious  forces,  whether  they  be  emanations  from 
matter  or  whether  they  be  merely  properties  of  matter,  mnst^  in  an 
ultimate  analysis,  depend  either  on  the  internal  arrangement  or  on  the 
external  locality  of  their  physical  antecedents.  However  convenient, 
therefore,  it  may  be,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  speak  of 
vital  principles,  imponderable  fluids,  and  elastic  ethers,  such  terms  can 
only  be  provisional,  and  are  to  be  considered  as  mere  names  for  that 
residue  of  unexplained  facts  which  it  will  be  the  business  of  future 
ages  to  bring  under  generalizations  wide  enough  to  cover  and  include 
the  whole." 

As  mechanical  energy  manifests  different  powers  and  results  as  it 
operates  through  differently  constructed  mechanisms,  so  vital  energy 
becomes  more  complex  in  its  manifestations  as  the  organism  through 
which  its  work  is  displayed  is  more  complicated  in  structure. 

Jevons  has  well  defined  the  physiological  significance  of  *' vital 
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f oroe  "  thus  :  ^  We  are  at  freedom  to  imagine  the  existenoe  of  a  new 
agenty  and  to  give  it  an  appropriate  name,  provided  there  are  phe- 
nomena incapable  of  explanation  from  known  causes.  We  may  speak 
of  yital  force  as  occasioning  life,  provided  that  we  do  not  take  it  to  be 
more  than  a  name  for  an  nndefined  something  giving  rise  to  inexplica- 
ble facts,  just  as  the  French  chemists  called  iodine  the  substance  x^  so 
long  as  they  were  unaware  of  its  real  character  and  place  in  chemistry. 
Encke  was  quite  justified  in  speaking  of  the  resisting  medium  in  space 
so  long  as  the  retardation  of  his  comet  could  not  be  otherwise  ac- 
counted for. 

^'  But  such  hypotheses  will  do  much  harm  whenever  they  divert  us 
from  attempts  to  reconcile  the  facts  with  known  laws,  or  when  they 
lead  us  to  mix  up  discrete  things. 

'*  Because  we  speak  of  vital  force  we  must  not  assume  that  it  is  a 
really  existing  physical  force  like  electricity.  We  do  not  know  what 
it  is ;  we  have  no  right  to  confuse  Encke's  supposed  resisting  medium 
with  the  bases  of  light  without  distinct  evidence  of  identity.  The 
name  protoplasm,  now  so  familiarly  used  by  physiologists,  is  doubtless 
legitimate  so  long  as  we  do  not  mix  up  different  substances  under  it, 
or  imagine  that  the  name  gives  us  any  knowledge  of  the  obscure  ori- 
gin of  life.  To  name  a  substance  protoplasm  no  more  explains  the 
infinite  variety  of  forms  of  life  which  spring  out  of  the  substance  than 
does  the  vital  force  which  may  be  supposed  to  reside  in  the  proto- 
plasm. Both  expressions  are  mere  names  for  an  inexplicable  series  of 
causes  which,  out  of  apparently  similar  conditions,  produce  the  most 
diverse  results.^ 
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Bt  W.  HATTIEn  WILLIAMS. 
XXVI. 

THERE  is  one  more  constituent  of  animal  food  that  demands  at* 
tention  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject.  This  is  the  fat. 
We  all  know  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  raw  fat 
and  cooked  fat ;  but  what  is  the  rationcUe  of  this  difference  ?  Is  it 
anything  beyond  the  obvious  fusion  or  semi-fusion  of  the  solid  ? 

These  are  very  natural  and  simple  questions,  but  in  no  work  on 
chemistry  or  technology  can  I  find  any  answer  to  them,  or  even  any 
attempt  at  an  answer.  I  will  therefore  do  the  best  I  can  toward 
solving  the  problem  in  my  own  way. 

All  the  cookable  and  eatable  fats  fall  into  the  class  of  <<  fixed  oils,'' 
80  named  by  chemists  to  distinguish  them  from  the  '^  volatile  oils," 
otherwise  4escribed  as  *'  essential  oils."  The  distinction  between  these 
two  classes  is  simple  enough.    The  volatile  oils  (mostly  of  vegetable 
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origin)  may  be  distilled  or  simply  evaporated  away  like  water  ot 
alcohol,  and  leave  no  residue.  The  fixed  oils  similarly  treated  are 
dissociated  more  or  less  completely. 

Otherwise  expressed,  the  boiling-point  of  the  volatile  oils  is  below 
their  dissociation-point.  The  fixed  oils  are  those  which  are  dissociated 
at  a  temperature  below  their  boiling-point. 

My  object  in  thns  expressing  this  difference  will  be  understood 
upon  a  little  reflection.  These  volatile  oils,  when  heated,  being  dis- 
tilled without  change  are  uncookable ;  while  the  fixed  oils  if  similarly 
heated  suffer  various  degrees  of  change  as  their  temperature  is  raised, 
and  may  be  completely  decomposed  by  steady  application  of  beat  in  a 
closed  vessel  without  the  aid  of  any  other  chemical  agent  than  the 
heat  itself.  This  '^ destructive  distillation"  converts  them  into  solid 
carbon  and  hydrocarbon  gases,  similar  to  those  we  obtain  by  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  coaL 

If  we  watch  the  changes  occurring  as  the  heat  advances  to  this 
complete  dissociation-point,  we  may  observe  a  gradation  of  minor 
or  partial  dissociation  proceeding  gradually  onward,  resembling  that 
which  I  have  already  described  as  occurring  when  sugar  is  similarly 
treated  (see  No.  XIU  of  this  series). 

But  in  ordinary  cooking  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  carbonize  the 
fat  itself,  though  we  do  brown  or  partially  carbonize  the  membrane 
which  envelops  the  fat.  What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  minor  dis- 
sociation, if  such  occurs  ? 

Before  giving  my  answer  to  this  question,  I  must  explain  the 
chemical  constitution  of  fat.  It  is  a  compound  of  a  very  weak  base 
with  very  weak  acids.  The  basic  substance  is  glycerine,  the  acids 
(not  sour  at  all,  but  so  named  because  they  combine  with  bases  as  the 
actually  sour  acids  do)  are  stearic  acid,  palmitic  acid,  oleic  acid,  etc., 
and  bear  the  general  name  of  fatty  acids.  They  are  solid  or  liquid, 
according  to  temperature.  When  solid,  they  are  pearly,  crystalline 
substances ;  when  fused,  they  are  oily  liquids. 

To  simplify,  I  will  take  one  of  these  as  a  type,  and  that  the  one 
which  is  the  chief  constituent  of  animal  fats,  viz.,  stearic  acid.  I  have 
a  lump  of  it  before  me.  Newly  broken  through,  it  might  at  a  distance 
be  mistaken  for  a  piece  of  Carrara  marble.  It  is  granular  like  the 
marble,  but  not  so  hard,  and,  when  rubbed  with  the  hand,  differs  from 
the  marble  in  betraying  its  origin  by  a  small  degree  of  unctuousnesi, 
but  can  scarcely  be  described  as  greasy. 

I  find  by  experiment  that  this  may  be  mixed  with  glycerine  with- 
out combination  taking  place ;  that  when  heated  with  glycerine  just  to 
its  f  using-point,  and  the  two  are  agitated  together,  the  combination  is 
by  no  means  complete.  Instead  of  obtaining  a  soft,  smooth  fat,  I  ob- 
tain a  granular  fat,  small  stearic  crystals  with  glycerine  among  th«ii. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  stearic  acid  and  glycerine,  not  a  chemical  compound ; 
it  is  stearic  acid  and  glycerine,  but  not  a  stearate  of  glycerine. 
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A  siinilar  separation  is  what  I  suppose  to  occur  in  the  cooking  of 
animal  fat.  I  find  that  mutton-fat,  beeC-faty  or  other  fat  when  raw, 
is  perfectly  smooth,  as  tested  by  rubbing  a  small  quantity,  free  from 
membrane,  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  or  by  a  still  more  delicate 
test  of  rubbing  it  between  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  palate.  But 
dripping,  whether  of  beef,  or  mutton,  or  poultry,  is  granular,  as  any- 
body who  has  ever  eaten  bread  and  dripping  knows  well  enough,  and 
the  manufacturers  of  *'  butterine,"  or  "  bosch,"  know  too  well,  as  the 
destruction  or  prevention  of  this  granulation  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
of  their  art. 

My  theory  of  the  cookery  of  fat  is  simply  that  heat,  when  continued 
long  enough,  or  raised  sufficiently  high,  effects  an  incipient  dissocia- 
tion of  the  fatty  acids  from  the  glycerine,  and  thus  assists  the  digest- 
ive organs  by  presenting  the  base  and  the  acids  in  a  condition  better 
fitted  (or  advanced  by  one  stage)  for  the  new  combinations  demanded 
by  assimilation.  Some  physiologists  have  lately  asserted  that  the  fat 
of  our  food  is  not  assimilated  at  all — ^not  laid  down  again  as  fat,  but 
is  used  directly  as  fuel  for  the  maintenance  of  animal  heat.  If  this  is 
correct,  the  advantage  of  the  preliminary  dissociation  is  more  decided, 
for  the  combustible  portion  of  the  fat  is  its  fatty  acids  ;  the  glycerine 
is  an  impediment  to  combustion,  so  much  so  that  the  modem  candle- 
maker  removes  it,  and  thereby  greatly  improves  the  combustibility  of 
his  candles. 

It  may  be  that  the  glycerine  of  the  fat  we  eat  is  assimilated  like 
sugar,  while  the  fatty  acids  act  directly  as  fuel  This  view  may  recon- 
cile some  of  the  conflicting  facts  (such  as  the  existence  of  fat  in  the 
camivora)  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  theory  of  the  uses  of  fat  food 
above  referred  to,  according  to  which  fat  is  not  fattening,  and  those 
who  would  ^*  Bant  ^  should  eat  fat  freely  to  maintain  animal  heat,  while 
very  abstemious  in  the  consumption  of  sugar  and  farinaceous  food. 

The  difference  between  tallow  and  dripping  is  instructive.  Their 
origin  is  the  same  ;  both  are  melted  fats — ^beef  or  mutton  fats — and 
both  contain  the  same  fatty  acids  and  glycerine,  but  there  is  a  visible 
and  tangible  difference  in  their  molecular  condition.  Tallow  is  smooth 
and  homogeneous,  dripping  decidedly  granular. 

I  attribute  this  difference  to  the  fact  that,  in  rendering  tallow,  the 
heat  is  maintained  no  longer  than  is  necessary  to  effect  the  fusion  ; 
while,  in  the  ordinary  production  of  dripping,  the  fat  is  exposed  in 
the  dripping-pan  to  a  long  continuance  of  heat,  besides  being  highly 
heated  when  used  in  basting.  Therefore  the  dissociation  is  carried 
farther  in  the  case  of  the  dripping,  and  the  result  becomes  sensible. 
I  have  observed  that  home-rendered  lard,  that  obtained  in  English 
farm-houses,  where  the  ^'scratchings''  (L  e.,  the  membranous  parts) 
are  frizzled,  is  more  granular  than  the  lard  we  now  obtain  in  such 
abundance  from  Chicago  and  other  wholesale  hog-regions.  I  have 
not  witnessed  the  lard-rendering  at  Chicago,  but  have  little  doubt  that 
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economy  of  f nel  is  practiced  in  conducting  it,  and  therefore  less  disso- 
ciation woold  be  effected  than  in  the  domestic  retail  process. 

Some  of  the  early  manufacturers  of  "bosch"  purified  their  fat  by 
the  process  recommended  and  practiced  by  the  French  Academicians 
MM.  Dubrunf  aut  and  Fua  (see  '*  Comptes  Rendus,"  toL  Ixxi)  daring  the 
siege  of  Paris,  when  they  and  others  read  papers  on  the  manufacture 
of  '^ siege-butter"  without  the  aid  of  the  dairy.  This  consisted  in 
frying  the  refuse  fat  from  slaughter-houses  until  the  membranous 
matter  and  other  impurities  were  carbonized,  and  thus  could  be  strained 
away.  I  wrote  about  it  in  1871,  and  consequently  receiyed  some  sam- 
ples of  artificial  butter  thus  made  in  the  midlands.  It  was  pare  fat, 
perfectly  wholesome,  but,  although  colored  to  imitate  butter,  bad  the 
granular  character  of  dripping.  Since  that  time  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  branch  of  industry.  I  have  lately  tasted  samples  of 
pure  ^^bosch"  or  *' oleomargarine "  undistinguishable  from  churned 
cream  or  good  butter,  though  offered  for  sale  at  8^.  per  pound  in 
wholesale  packages.  In  the  preparation  of  this  I  understand  high  tem- 
peratures are  carefully  avoided,  and  by  this  means  the  smoothness  of 
pure  butter  is  obtained.  I  mention  this  now  merely  in  confirmation 
of  my  theory  of  the  rationale  of  fat-cookery,  but  shall  return  to  this 
subject  of  "  bosch  "  or  "  butterine  "  again,  as  it  has  considerable  intrin- 
sic interest  in  reference  to  our  food-supplies,  and  should  be  better  un- 
derstood than  it  is. 

XXVIL 

The  cookery  of  milk  is  very  simple,  but  by  no  means  unimportant 
That  there  is  an  appreciable  difference  between  raw  and  boiled  milk 
may  be  proved  by  taking  equal  quantities  of  each  (the  boiled  sample 
having  been  allowed  to  cool  down),  adding  them  to  equal  quantities 
of  the  same  infusion  of  coffee,  then  critically  tasting  the  mixtures. 
The  difference  is  sufficient  to  have  long  since  established  the  practice 
among  all  skillful  cooks  of  scrupulously  using  boiled  milk  for  m^Ving 
cafe  au  lait.  I  have  tried  a  similar  experiment  on  tea,  and  find  that 
in  this  case  the  cold  milk  is  preferable.  Why  this  should  be,  why 
boiled  milk  should  be  better  for  coffee  and  raw  milk  for  tea,  I  can  not 
telL  If  any  of  my  readers  have  not  done  so  already,  let  them  try 
similar  experiments  with  condensed  milk,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  verdict  of  the  majority  will  be  that  it  is  passable  with  coffee,  but 
very  objectionable  in  tea.  This  is  milk  that  has  been  very  much 
cooked. 

The  chief  definable  alteration  effected  by  the  boiling  of  milk  is 
the  coagulation  of  the  small  quantity  of  albumen  which  it  contains. 
This  rises  as  it  becomes  solidified,  and  forms  a  skin-like  scum  on  the 
surface,  which  may  be  lifted  with  a  spoon  and  eaten,  as  it  is  perfectly 
wholesome  and  very  nutritious. 

If  all  the  milk  that  is  poured  into  London  every  morning  were  to 
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flow  down  a  single  channel,  it  would  f  oim  a  respectable  little  riyulet. 
An  interesting  example  of  the  self-adjusting  operation  of  demand  and 
supply  is  presented  by  the  fact  that,  without  any  special  legislation  or 
any  dictating  officiali  the  quantity  required  should  thus  flow  with  so 
little  excess  that,  in  spite  of  its  perishable  qualities,  little  or  none  is 
spoiled  by  souring,  and  yet  at  any  moment  anybody  may  buy  a  penny- 
worth within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  any  part  of  the  great 
metropoUs.  There  is  no  record  of  any  single  day  on  which  the  supply 
has  failed,  or  eyen  been  sensibly  deficient. 

This  is  effected  by  drawing  the  supplies  from  a  great  number  of 
independent  sources,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  simaltaneously  dis- 
turbed in  the  same  direction.  Coupled  with  this  advantage  is  a  serious 
danger.  It  has  been  unmistakably  demonstrated  that  certain  microbia 
(minute  living  abominations)  which  disseminate  malignant  diseases 
may  live  in  milk,  feed  upon  it,  increase  and  multiply  therein,  and  by 
it  be  transmitted  to  human  beings  with  very  serious  and  even  fatal 
results. 

I  speak  the  more  feelingly  on  this  subject,  having  very  recently  had 
painful  experience  of  it.  One  of  my  sons  went  for  a  holiday  to  a 
farm-house  in  Shropshire,  where  many  happy  and  health-giving  holi- 
days have  been  spent  by  all  the  members  of  my  family.  At  the  end 
of  two  or  three  weeks  he  was  attacked  by  scarlet  fever,  and  suffered 
seTcrely.  He  afterward  learned  that  the  cow-boy  had  been  ill,  and 
farther  inquiry  proved  that  his  illness  was  scarlet  fever,  though  not 
acknowledged  to  be  such ;  that  he  had  milked  before  the  scaling  of 
the  skin  that  follows  the  eraption  could  have  been  completed,  and  it 
was  therefore,  most  probable,  that  some  of  the  scales  from  his  hands 
fell  into  the  milk.  My  son  drank  freely  of  uncooked  milk,  the  other 
inmates  of  the  farm  drinking  home-brewed  beer,  and  only  taking  milk 
in  tea  or  coffee  hot  enough  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  fever-germs.  He 
alone  suffered.  This  infection  was  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as 
a  few  months  previously  he  had  been  assisting  a  medical  man  in  a 
crowded  part  of  London  where  scarlet  fever  was  prevalent,  and  had 
come  in  frequent  contact  with  patients  in  different  stages  of  the 
disease. 

Had  the  nulk  from  this  farm  been  sent  to  London  in  the  usual 
manner  in  cans,  and  the  contents  of  these  particular  cans  mixed  with 
those  of  the  rest  received  by  the  vender,  the  whole  of  his  stock  would 
have  been  infected.  As  some  thousands  of  farms  contribute  to  the 
supplying  of  London  with  milk,  the  risk  of  such  contact  with  infected 
hands  occurring  occasionally  in  one  or  another  of  them  is  very  great, 
and 'fully  justifies  me  in  urgently  recommending  the  manager  of  every 
household  to  strictly  enforce  the  boiling  of  every  drop  of  milk  that 
enters  the  house.  At  the  temperature  of  212^  the  vitality  of  all  dan- 
gerous germs  is  destroyed,  and  the  boiling-point  of  miUc  is  a  little 
above  212^    The  temperature  of  tea  or  coffee,  as  ordinarily  used, 
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may  do  it,  but  is  not  to  be  relied  upon.  I  need  ooly  to  refer  gener- 
ally to  the  cases  of  wholesale  infection  that  have  recently  been  traced 
to  the  milk  of  particular  dairies^  as  the  particulars  are  familiar  to  all 
who  read  the  newspapers. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  butter  may  or  may  not  act  as  a  dan- 
gerous carrier  of  such  germs  ;  whether  they  rise  with  the  cream,  snr- 
viye  the  churning,  and  flourish  among  the  fat.  The  subject  18  of  vital 
importance,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  research-fund  of  the  Royal  Society, 
the  British  Association,  etc.,  we  have  no  data  upon  which  to  base  eren 
an  approximately  sound  conclusion. 

We  may  theorize,  of  course ;  we  may  suppose  that  the  bacteria, 
bacilli,  etc.,  which  we  see  under  the  microscope  to  be  continually 
wriggling  about  or  driving  along,  are  doing  so  in  order  to  obtain  fresh 
food  from  the  surrounding  liquid,  and  therefore  that,  if  imprisoned  in 
butter,  they  would  languish  and  die.  We  may  point  to  the  analo^es 
of  ferment-germs  which  demand  nitrogenous  matter,  and  therefore 
suppose  that  the  pestiferous  wanderers  can  not  live  upon  a  mere  hydro- 
carbon like  butter.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the  germs  of 
such  things  can  remain  dormant  under  conditions  that  are  fatal  to 
their  parents,  and  develop  forthwith  when  released  and  brought  into 
new  surroundings.  These  speculations  are  interesting  enough,  but  in 
such  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  ourselves  and  our  children  we  re- 
quire positive  facts,  direct  microscopic  evidence. 

In  the  mean  time  the  doubt  is  highly  favorable  to  bo$ch.  To  illus- 
trate this,  let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  cow  grazing  on  a  sewage-farm 
manured  from  a  district  on  which  enteric  fever  has  existed.  The  cow 
lies  down  and  its  teats  are  soiled  with  liquid  containing  the  genns 
which  are  so  fearfully  malignant  when  taken  internally.  In  the  course 
of  milking,  a  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  the  infected  matter  con- 
taining a  few  hundred  germs  enters  the  milk,  and  these  germs  increase 
and  multiply.  The  cream  that  rises  carries  some  of  them  with  it,  and 
they  are  thus  in  the  butter,  either  dead  or  alive,  we  know  not  which, 
but  have  to  accept  the  risk. 

Now,  take  the  case  of  bosch.  The  cow  is  slaughtered.  The  waste 
fat,  that  before  the  days  of  palm-oil  and  vaseline  was  sold  for  lubri- 
cating machinery,  is  skillfully  prepared,  made  up  into  two-pound  rolls, 
delicately  wrapped  in  special  muslin  or  prettily  molded  and  fitted 
into  "  Normandy  "  baskets.    What  is  the  risk  in  eating  this  ? 

None  at  all,  provided  always  the  bosch  is  not  adulterated  with 
cream-butter.  The  special  disease-germs  do  not  survive  the  chemistry 
of  digestion,  do  not  pass  through  the  glandular  tissues  of  the  follicles 
that  secrete  the  living  fat,  and  therefore,  even  though  the  cow  should 
have  fed  on  sewage-grass,  moistened  with  infected  sewage- water,  its 
fat  would  not  be  poisoned. 

What  we  require  in  connection  with  this  is  commercial  honesty, 
that  the  thousands  of  tons  of  bosch  now  annually  made  be  sold  as 
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boBch,  or,  if  preferred,  as  "oleomargarine,"  or  "butterine,"  or  any 
other  name  that  shall  tell  the  truth.  In  order  to  render  snch  commer- 
cial honesty  possible  to  shopkeepers,  more  intelligence  is  demanded 
among  their  customers.  A  dealer,  on  whom  I  can  rely,  told  me  lately 
that  if  he  offered  the  bosch  or  butterine  to  his  other  customers  as  he 
was  then  offering  it  to  me  at  SJrf.  per  pound  in  twenty-four-pound 
box,  or  9df.  retail,  he  could  not  possibly  sell  it,  and  his  reputation 
would  be  injured  by  admitting  that  he  kept  it ;  but  that  the  same 
I>eop]e  who  would  be  disgusted  with  it  at  9d  will  buy  it  freely  at 
double  the  price  as  prime  Deyonshire  fresh  butter ;  and  he  added, 
significantly,  "  I  can  not  afford  to  lose  my  business  and  be  ruined  be- 
cause my  customers  are  f  00b."  To  pastry-cooks  and  others  in  business, 
it  is  sold  honestly  enough  for  what  it  is,  and  used  instead  of  butter. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  animal  food  I  may  say  a  few  words 
on  the  lat^t  and  perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of  science  in  reference 
to  food-supply — ^i.  e.,  the  successful  solution  of  the  great  problem  of 
preserving  fresh  meat  for  an  almost  indefinite  length  of  time.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  meat  which  is  frozen  remains  fresh.  The 
Aberdeen  whalers  were  in  the  habit  of  feasting  their  friends  on  re- 
turning home  on  joints  that  were  taken  out  fresh  from  Aberdeen  and 
kept  frozen  during  a  long  Arctic  voyage.  In  Norway,  game  is  shot 
at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  kept  in  a  frozen  state  for  consumption  dur- 
ing the  whole  winter  and  far  into  the  spring. 

The  early  attempts  to  apply  the  freezing  process  for  the  carriage 
of  fresh  meat  from  South  America  and  Australia  by  using  ice,  or 
freezing  mixtures  of  ice  and  salt,  failed,  but  now  all  the  difficulties 
are  overcome  by  a  simple  application  of  the  great  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  whereby  the  burning  of  coal  may  be  made  to 
produce  a  degree  of  cold  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  heat  it  gives 
out  in  burning. 

Carcasses  of  sheep  are  thereby  frozen  to  stony  hardness  immedi- 
ately they  are  slaughtered  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  and  then 
packed  in  close  refrigerated  cars,  carried  to  the  ship,  and  there  stowed 
in  chambers  refrigerated  by  the  same  means,  and  thus  brought  to 
England  in  the  same  state  of  stony  hardness  as  that  originally  pro- 
duced. I  dined  to-day  on  one  of  the  legs  of  a  sheep  that  I  bought  a 
week  ago  and  which  was  grazing  at  the  antipodes  three  months  be- 
fore.   I  prefer  it  to  any  English  mutton  ordinarily  obtainable. 

The  grounds  of  this  preference  will  be  understood  when  I  explain 
that  English  farmers  who  manufacture  mutton  as  a  primary  product 
kill  their  sheep  as  soon  as  they  are  full  grown,  when  a  year  old  or 
less.  They  can  not  afford  to  feed  a  sheep  for  two  years  longer  merely 
to  improve  its  flavor  without  adding  to  its  weight.  Country  gentle- 
men who  do  not  care  for  expense  occasionally  regale  their  friends  on 
a  haunch  or  saddle  of  three-year-old  mutton,  as  a  rare  and  costly 
luxury. 
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The  antipodean  graziers  are  wool-growers.  Until  lately,  mutton 
was  merely  used  as  mannre,  and  even  now  it  is  but  a  secondary  prod- 
uct. The  wool-crop  improves  year  by  year  until  the  sheep  is  three 
or  four  years  old ;  therefore,  it  is  not  slaughtered  until  this  age  is 
attained,  and  thus  the  sheep  sent  to  England  are  similar  to  thoee  of 
the  country  squire,  and  such  as  the  English  farmer  could  not  send  to 
market  under  eighteen  pence  per  pound. 

There  is,  however,  one  drawback  ;  but  I  have  tested  it  thoroughly, 
having  supplied  my  own  table  during  the  last  six  months  with  do 
other  mutton  than  that  from  New  2^ealand,  and  find  it  so  trifling  aa  to 
be  imperceptible  unless  critically  looked  for.  It  is  simply  that^  in 
thawing,  a  small  quantity  of  the  juice  of  the  meat  oozes  out.  This  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  superior  richness  and  fullness  of  flavor 
of  the  meat  itself,  which  is  much  darker  in  color  than  young  mutton. 
— Knowledge. 


A  DEFENSE  OF  MODERN  THOUGHT.* 

Bt  WILLIAM  D.  LE  8UEUB,  B.  A. 

FROM  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  writer,  there  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  a  general  readjustment  of  thought  is 
now  in  progress,  and  that  it  is  destined  to  go  on  until  old  forms  of 
belief,  inconsistent  with  a  rational  interpretation  of  the  world,  have 
been  completely  overthrown.  This  progressive  readjustment  is  not  a 
thing  of  yesterday  ;  it  is  simply  that  gradual  abandonment  of  the 
theological  stand-point  which  has  been  taking  place  throughout  the 
ages.  As  a  modem  philosopher  has  remarked,  the  very  conception  of 
miracle  marks  the  beginnings  of  rationalism,  seeing  that  it  recognizes 
an  established  order  of  things,  a  certain  ^^ reign  of  law,"  with  which 
only  supernatural  power  can  interfere.  The  progress  beyond  this 
point  consists  in  an  increasing  perception  of  the  universality  of  law, 
and  an  increasing  disposition  to  be  exacting  as  to  the  evidences  of 
miracle.  No  candid  person  can  read  the  history  of  modem  times 
without  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  march  of  civilization 
illustrates,  above  everything  else,  this  gradual  change  of  intellectual 
stand-point.  Man's  power  keeps  pace  ever  with  his  knowledge  of  nat- 
ural law  and  his  recognition  of  the  uniformity  of  its  operations.  What 
we  see  to-day  is  simply  the  anticipation  by  thousands  of  the  conclusion 
to  which  all  past  discoveries  and  observations  have  been  pointing,  that 
the  reign  of  law  is  and  always  has  been  absolute.  This  is  really  what 
'^  agnosticism,"  so  called,  means.  It  means  that  thinking  men  are  tired 
of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  old  system  of  belief,  and  that  they  de- 

*  From  a  pamphlet  reply  to  a  lecture  on  '*  Agnostidsm,"  delivered  by  the  Lord  BUiap 
of  Ontario. 
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sire  to  rest  in  an  order  of  conceptions  not  liable  to  disturbance.  The 
great  Faraday,  who  bad  not  brought  himself  to  this  point,  used  to  say 
that  when  he  had  to  deal  with  questions  of  faith  he  left  all  scientific 
and  other  human  reasonings  at  the  door,  and  that  when  be  had  to  deal 
with  questions  of  science  be  discarded  in  like  manner  all  theological 
modes  of  thought.  The  region  of  science  was  one  region,  that  of 
faith  was  another  ;  and  between  these  he  placed  a  wall  so  high  that 
once  on  either  side  he  could  see  nothing  that  lay  on  the  other.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  reconcile  faith  with  science,  as  some  do  ;  he  sepa- 
rated them  utterly,  feeling  them  apparently  to  be  irreconcilable. 
Thus  he  virtually  lived  in  two  worlds — one  in  which  no  miracles  took 
place,  but  in  which  everything  flowed  in  an  orderly  manner  from  rec- 
ognized antecedents,  and  another  in  which  the  chain  of  causation 
might  be  broken  at  any  moment  by  supernatural  power.  Since  Fara- 
day's time,  however,  men  of  science  have  grown  bolder.  They  have 
renounced  the  attempt  to  live  a  divided  life.  They  do  not  believe  in 
insuperable  barriers  between  one  field  of  thought  and  another.  They 
believe  in  the  unity  of  the  human  mind  and  in  the  unity  of  truth. 
They  have  made  their  choice — ^those  of  them  at  least  whom  the  Bishop 
of  Ontario  designates  as  agnostics — ^in  favor  of  a  world  in  which  cause 
and  effect  maintain  constant  relations.  In  doing  so  they  do  not  act 
willfully,  but  simply  yield  to  the  irresistible  weight  of  evidence.  Miracle 
is  a  matter  of  more  or  less  uncertain  testimony,  while  the  unchangeable- 
ness  of  natural  law  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation.  Miracles  never 
happen  in  the  laboratory.  Supernatural  apparitions  do  not  haunt  the 
museum.  Distant  ages  and  countries  or  lonely  road-sides  reap  all  the 
glory  of  these  manifestations.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  man  of 
science  prefers  to  trust  in  what  his  eyes  daily  see  and  his  hands  handle, 
rather  than  in  narratives  of  perfervid  devotees,  or  in  traditions  handed 
down  from  centuries  whose  leading  characteristic  was  an  omnivorous 
credulity  ?  There  is  nothing  negative  in  this  attitude  of  mind.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  positive  in  the  highest  degree.  The  true  man  of 
science  wants  to  know  and  believe  as  much  as  possible.  He  desires 
to  know  what  is  and  to  adapt  his  thoughts  to  that ;  and  the  universe 
is  to  him  simply  an  inexhaustible  treasure-house  of  truths,  all  of  more 
or  lees  practical  import. 

It  is  right,  however,  before  proceeding  further,  to  examine  this 
word  '^ agnosticism^  a  little,  to  see  whether  it  is  one  that  is  really  ser- 
viceable in  the  present  controversy.  That  some  have  been  willing  to 
apply  the  term  to  themselves  and  to  regard  it  as  rather  hen  trovcUOy  I 
am  quite  aware ;  but  I  think  there  are  good  reasons  why  serious 
thinkers  should  decline  to  call  themselves  by  such  a  name,  and  should 
object  to  its  application  to  them  by  others. 

A  question  proposed  for  discussion  either  can  or  can  not  be  settled  ; 
it  either  lies  within  or  beyond  the  region  in  which  verification  is  pos- 
sible.    If  it  lies  within  that  region,  no  man  should  call  himself  an 
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agnostic  in  regard  to  it.  He  may  withhold  his  jadgment  antil  the 
evidence  is  complete,  bat  suspension  of  jadgment  is  not  agnosticism, 
which,  if  it  means  anything,  means  a  profession  of  hopeless  and,  no  to 
speak,  invincible  ignorance  in  regard  to  certain  matters.  Bat  if  it 
woald  be  absurd  for  a  man  to  profess  himself  an  agnostic  in  regard  to 
problems  admitting  or  believed  to  admit  of  solution,  is  it  not  idle  for 
any  one  to  accept  that  designation  because  he  believes  that  there  are 
other  problems  or  propositions  which  do  not  admit  of  solution  ?  All 
one  has  to  do  in  relation  to  the  latter  class  of  problems  is  to  recognize 
their  unreal  or  purely  verbal  character.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem that  requires  to  be  characterized,  not  our  mental  relation  th^^ta 
The  latter  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  from  the  former.  Moreover, 
why  should  any  one  wish  or  consent  to  be  designated  by  a  term  purely 
negative  in  its  meaning  ?  It  is  what  we  know,  not  what  we  do  not 
know,  that  should  furnish  us  with  a  name,  if  it  is  necessary  to  have 
one.  The  little  that  a  man  knows  is  of  vastly  more  consequence  to  him 
than  all  the  untrodden  continents  of  his  ignorance.  The  chemist  calls 
himself  so  because  he  professes  to  have  a  knowledge  of  chemistry :  he 
does  not  invent  for  himself  a  name  signifying  his  ignorance  of  political 
economy  or  metaphysics.  Why,  then,  should  any  man  adopt  a  name 
which  defines  his  relation  not  to  things  that  he  knows  or  to  questions 
to  which  he  attributes  a  character  of  reality,  but  to  things  that  he 
does  not  know  and  to  questions  which,  so  far  as  he  can  see,  have  no 
character  of  reality  ?  Let  others  give  him  such  a  name  if  they  will, 
but  let  no  man  voluntarily  tie  himself  to  a  negation. 

There  are  some,  as  I  believe,  who  have  adopted  the  appellation  of 
agnostic  thoughtlessly  :  some  through  indolence,  as  appearing  to  ex- 
empt  them  from  the  necessity  of  a  decision  in  regard  to  certain  diffi- 
cult and,  in  a  social  sense,  critical  questions ;  and  some  possibly  for 
the  reason  hinted  at  by  the  Bishop  of  Ontario,  namely,  lack  of  the 
courage  necessary  to  take  up  a  more  decided  position.  Whatever  the 
motive  may  be,  however,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  term  is  a  poor  one 
for  purposes  of  definition  ;  and  I  should  advise  all  earnest  men,  who 
think  more  of  their  beliefs  than  of  their  disbeliefs,  to  disown  it  so  far 
as  they  themselves  are  concerned.  If  it  be  asked  by  what  appellation 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  ''  revealed  religion  "  are  to  be  known,  I 
should  answer  that  it  is  not  their  duty  to  coin  for  themselves  any  sec- 
tarian title.  They  are  in  no  sense  a  sect.  They  believe  themselves 
to  be  on  the  high-road  of  natural  truth.  It  is  they  who  have  cast 
aside  all  limited  and  partial  views,  and  who  are  opening  their  minds 
to  the  full  teaching  of  the  universe.  Let  their  opponents  coin  names 
if  they  will :  they  whom  the  truth  has  made  free  feel  that  their  creed 
is  too  wide  for  limitation. 

The  Bishop  of  Ontario  stands  forth  in  the  pamphlet  before  us  sim- 
ply as  the  champion  of  the  two  great  doctrines  of  God  and  inunortal- 
ity.    In  reality,  however,  he  is  the  champion  of  much  more,  for  he 
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does  Dot  profess  that  these  doctrines  can  stand  by^  themselves  apart 
from  a  belief  in  reyelation.  The  issue  between  the  bishop  and  those 
whom  he  styles  agnostics  is  not  really  as  to  these  two  abstract  doc- 
trinesy  bat  as  to  the  validity  of  the  whole  miracoloos  system  of  which 
his  lordship  is  a  responsible  exponent.  If  we  can  imagine  a  person 
simply  holding,  as  the  resolt  of  his  own  individual  reasonings  or  other 
mental  experiences,  a  belief  in  God  as  a  spiritual  existence  animating 
and  presiding  over  the  works  of  Nature,  and  a  further  belief  in  a  fu- 
ture existence  for  the  human  soul,  I  do  not  see  that  there  would  neces- 
sarily be  any  conflict  between  him  and  the  most  advanced  representa- 
tives of  modem  thought.  No,  the  trouble  does  not  begin  here.  The 
trouble  arises  when  these  beliefs  are  presented  as  part  and  parcel  of  a 
supernatural  system  miraculously  revealed  to  mankind,  and  embracing 
details  which  bring  it  plainly  into  conflict  with  the  known  facts  and 
laws  of  Nature.  To  detach  these  two  doctrines,  therefore,  from  the 
system  to  which  they  belong,  and  put  them  forward  as  if  the  whole 
stress  of  modem  philosophical  criticism  was  directed  against  them  in 
particular,  is  a  controversial  artifice  of  a  rather  unfair  kind. 

We  are  reminded  by  the  right  reverend  author  that  no  chain  is 
stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  and  we  are  asked  to  apply  the  principle 
to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  some  of  the  links  of  which  his  lordship 
has  tested  and  found  unable  to  bear  the  proper  strain.  The  principle 
is  undoubtedly  a  sound  one ;  but  has  it  occurred  to  his  lordship  that  it 
is  no  less  applicable  to  the  net-work  of  doctrine  in  which  he  believes 
than  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution  ?  Some  links  of  that  net-work  are 
snapping  every  day  under  no  greater  strain  than  the  simple  exercise  of 
common  sense  by  ordinary  men.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  well-chosen 
position  that  his  lordship  takes  up  as  champion  of  the  doctrines  of 
God  and  immortality  against  '^ agnostic"  science  ;  but  it  would  have 
argued  greater  courage  had  the  banner  been  planted  on  the  miraculous 
narratives  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  A  gallant  defense  of  the 
scriptural  account  of  the  taking  of  Jericho,  of  the  arresting  for  a  some- 
what sanguinary  purpose  of  the  earth's  rotation,  of  the  swallowing  of 
Jonah  by  a  whale,  and  his  restoration  to  light  and  liberty  after  three 
days  and  nights  of  close  and  very  disagreeable  confinement,  of  the 
comfortable  time  enjoyed  by  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  in 
the  fiery  furnace,  of  the  feeding  of  five  thousand  men  with  five  loaves 
and  two  fishes  and  the  gathering  up  of  twelve  basketf uls  of  the  frag- 
ments—<a  gallant  defense,  I  say,  of  these  things  would  be  very  much 
more  in  order ;  for  thue  are  the  links  that  criticism  has  attacked  and 
which  the  common  judgment  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  daily  invali- 
dating. Modem  philosophy  in  its  negative  aspect  is  simply  a  revolt 
against  the  attempt  to  force  such  narratives  as  these  upon  the  adult 
intelligence  of  mankind — against  the  absurdity  of  assigning  to  Hebrew 
legends  of  the  most  monstrous  kind  a  character  of  credibility  which 
would  be  scomfuUy  refused  to  similar  productions  of  the  imagination 
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of  any  other  race.  Let  there,  then,  be  no  misanderstanding  :  scieDceis 
not  concerned  to  prove  that  there  is  no  God,  nor  even  that  a  fatnie 
life  is  an  impossibility ;  it  simply  obeys  an  instinct  of  self -preservatioii 
in  seeking  to  repel  modes  of  thought  and  belief  which,  in  their  ulti- 
mate issues,  are  destructive  of  all  science. 

One  has  only  to  reflect  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  see  how  much 
theological  baggage  the  orthodox  disputant  throws  away,  when  he 
confines  his  arguments  to  the  two  points  of  God  and  a  future  life. 
Were  it  thrown  away  in  sincerity,  argument  might  cease ;  bat  do,  the 
manoeuvre  is  first  to  make  a  formidable  demonstration  as  champion  of 
two  cardinal  doctrines  which  in  themselves  arouse  little  opposition, 
even  where  they  do  not  conmiend  assent,  and  then  to  apply  tiie  results 
of  the  proceeding  to  the  benefit  of  those  parts  of  the  system  which 
had  been  kept  in  the  background.  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  a  simple 
theistic  belief,  unconnected  with  any  scheme  of  theology,  that  the 
Bishop  of  Ontario  writes  :  what  he  has  at  heart,  I  venture  to  say,  is 
that  men  may  believe  as  he  does.  The  theism  of  Francis  Newman,  or 
of  Victor  Hugo,  or  Mazzini — ^all  convinced  theists — would  be  very 
unsatisfactory  in  his  eyes,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would 
take  up  his  pen  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  theism  of  this  type.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  thoroughly  understood  that,  while  his  lordship  is 
professedly  combating  agnosticism,  he  is  really  waging  war  on  behalf 
of  that  elaborate  theological  system  of  which  he  is  an  exponent — that 
system  which  bids  us  look  to  the  Bible  for  an  account  of  the  creati(»i 
of  the  world  and  of  man ;  and  which  requires  us  to  believe  that  the 
Creator  found  it  necessary  in  former  times,  for  the  right  government 
of  the  world,  to  be  continually  breaking  through  the  laws  of  physical 
succession  which  he  himself  had  established.  In  arguing  against  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  he  labors  to  establish  the  opposite  doctrine  of 
the  creation  and  government  of  the  world  by  mirade. 

The  question  therefore  is.  Can  science  be  free  and  yet  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  whole  elaborate  scheme  of  Christian  orthodoxy? 
The  great  majority  of  those  who  are  most  entitled  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  science  say  No ;  and  it  is  this  negative  which  his  lordship  of  On- 
tario converts  into  a  denial  of  the  two  doctrines  above-mentioned. 
But  let  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  course  of  modem  thought 
ask  themselves  if  they  recall  in  the  writings  of  any  leading  philosopher 
of  the  day  arguments  specially  directed  against  the  hypothesis  of  God, 
or  even  against  that  of  a  possible  future  state  of  existence  for  human- 
ity. What  every  one  can  at  once  remember  is,  that  the  writers  who 
are  called  ^'  agnostics,"  the  Spencers,  Huxleys,  Tyndalls,  and  Darwins, 
plead  for  the  universality  of  Nature's  laws  and  the  abiding  onif ormity 
of  her  processes.  That  is  what  they  are  concerned  to  maintain,  be- 
cause it  is  upon  that  that  all  science  depends.  Scientific  men  in  gen- 
eral are  but  little  disposed  to  disturb  any  one's  faith  in  God  or  immor- 
tality, so  long  as  these  doctrines  are  not  associated  with  or  put  for- 
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ward  as  inyolying  others  which  really  invade  the  domain  of  science 
and  tend  to  cast  uncertainty  upon  its  methods  and  results. 

In  seeking  to  account  for  "  the  modem  spread  of  agnosticism^^'  the 
bishop  finds  that  it  is  to  '^  the  widely-spread  popularity  of  the  theory 
of  eyolution,  leading  as  it  does  to  materialism,"  that  the  phenomenon 
is  to  be  attributed.  Consequently  the  theory  of  evolution  must  be  de- 
stroyed. The  Episcopal  edict  has  gone  forth,  and  the  Episcopal  bat- 
teries are  raised  against  this  later  Carthage  of  infidelity.  But,  alas  !  it 
does  not  sufficiently  appear  that  the  right  reverend  director  of  the 
siege  understands  either  the  nature  of  the  task  he  has  undertaken  or 
the  significance  which  would  attach  to  success  could  he  achieve  it.  To 
take  the  latter  point  first :  science  was  making  very  rapid  progress 
before  the  evolution  theory  had  acquired  any  wide  popularity,  before 
in  fact  anything  was  known  of  it  outside  of  one  or  two  speculative 
treatises ;  and  already  the  opposition  of  science  to  a  scheme  which 
makes  this  earth  the  theatre  of  miracle-working  power  was  well 
marked.  Twenty-two  years  ago,  when  "The  Origin  of  Species"  was 
but  two  years  old,  and  had  still  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  encounter 
even  from  men  of  science,  before  even  the  term  evolution  had  any 
currency  in  the  special  sense  it  now  bears,  a  leading  prelate  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Bishop  Wilberf orce,  discerned  a  skeptical  move- 
ment "  too  wide-spread  and  connecting  itself  with  far  too  general  con- 
ditions "  to  be  explained  otherwise  than  as  ^^  the  first  stealing  over  the 
sky  of  the  lurid  lights  which  shall  be  shed  profusely  around  the  great 
Antichrist."  *  To  charge  the  present  intellectual  state  of  the  world, 
therefore,  on  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  to  ignore  that  general  move- 
ment of  thought  which,  before  the  idea  of  evolution  wtts  a  factor  of 
any  importance  in  modem  speculation,  had  already,  as  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  testified,  carried  thousands  away  from  their  old  theological 
habitations,  and  which,  with  or  without  the  theory  of  evolution,  was 
quite  adapted  to  produce  the  state  of  things  which  we  see  to-day  in 
the  intellectual  world. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution  is  simply  the  form  in  which  the  domi- 
nant scientific  thought  of  the  day  is  cast.  As  a  working  hypothesis 
it  presents  very  great  advantages  ;  and  the  thinkers  of  to-day  would 
find  it  hard  to  dispense  with  the  aid  it  affords.  But  supposing  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  doctrine,  as  at  present  conceived,  was  untena- 
ble— what  then  ?  Would  men  of  science  at  once  abandon  their  belief 
in  the  invariability  of  natural  law  and  fiy  back  to  mediaeval  sapersti- 
tions  ?  By  no  means.  If  there  is  any  class  of  men  who  have  learned 
the  lesson  that  the  spider  taught  to  Bruce,  it  is  the  class  of  scientific 
workers.  Destroy  one  of  their  constructions  and  they  set  to  woric 
again,  with  unconquerable  industry,  to  build  another.  In  fact,  they 
are  always  testing  and  trying  their  own  constructions  ;  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  if  the  evolution  theory  is  ever  to  be  swept  away  it  will 
*  Vide  preface  to  '*  Replies  to  Essajs  and  Beviows.** 
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be  by  Bcientifio  not  theological  hands.  It  holds  its  ground  now,  be- 
cause it  is  a  help  to  thought  and  investigation  ;  if  it  should  ever  be- 
come so  beset  with  difficulties  as  to  be  no  longer  serriceabley  it  will  be 
withdrawn  from  use,  as  many  a  theory  has  been  before  it,  and  as  many 
a  one  will  be  in  the  days  to  come.  Among  contemporary  men  oif 
science  there  is  probably  none  who  believes  more  strongly  in  the  doc- 
trine in  question  than  the  editor  of  "The  Popular  Science  Monthly" ; 
yet  in  a  recent  number  of  his  magazine  he  has  marked  his  attitude 
toward  it  in  a  manner  which  for  our  present  purpose  is  very  instructive. 
"It  is  undeniable^'*  he  writes,  "that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  are  many  and  formidable,  and  it  will  no  doubt 
take  a  long  time  to  clear  them  up ;  while  the  solution  of  still  unresolved 
problems  will  very  possibly  result  in  important  modifications  of  the 
theory  as  now  entertained.  But  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  as  a*  comprehensive  law  of  nature,  is  no  longer  dep^ident 
upon  its  freedom  from  embarrassments,  or  that  absoluteness  of  proof 
which  will  only  become  possible  with  the  future  extension  of  knowl- 
edge. Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  evidence  for  it  is  so 
varied,  so  consistent,  and  so  irresistible,  as  to  compel  its  broad  accept- 
ance by  men  of  science,  who,  while  disagreeing  upon  many  of  its 
questions,  find  it  indispensable  as  a  guide  to  the  most  multifarious  in- 
vestigations." 

We  now  come  to  the  further  question  of  the  validity  of  the  criti- 
cisms directed  in  the  pamphlet  before  us  against  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion, in  discussing  which  the  competency  of  the  critic  for  his  self-im- 
posed task  will  necessarily  come  more  or  less  under  consideration.  L^ 
us  first  notice  the  quotations  which  his  lordship  brings  f  orward,  remem- 
bering that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  its  present  shape  may  be  said 
to  be  the  work  of  the  last  twenty  years.  Well,  his  lordship  quotes 
three  leading  scientific  authors — Owen,  Agassiz,  and  Lyell ;  but  it  is 
noticeable  that  in  no  case  does  he  give  the  date  of  his  quotation,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  first  two  does  not  even  mention  the  work  in  which 
the  passage  he  refers  to  is  to  be  found.  The  quotations  are  intended 
to  show  that  these  eminent  authors  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  "  origin 
of  species  by  natural  selection."  As  regards  Agassiz,  who  died  ten 
years  ago,  every  one  knows  that  this  was  the  case  ;  and  most  are  also 
aware  that  the  great  Swiss  naturalist  left  behind  him  a  son,  a  natu- 
ralist almost  equally  great,  who  supports  the  Darwinian  theory  as  strong- 
ly as  his  father  opposed  it.  Owen,  though  not  a  Darwinian  in  the  full 
sense,  held  views  which  were  clearly  in  the  direction  of  natural  selec- 
tion. It  is,  however,  when  we  come  to  Lyell  that  we  have  cause  for 
astonishment.  Here  we  have  the  most  eminent  of  English  geologists, 
whose  adhesion  to  the  Darwinian  theory,  announced  for  the  first  time 
in  1863 — ^the  date  of  the  publieation  of  the  first  edition  of  his  "An- 
tiquity of  Man" — created  such  a  sensation  in  the  scientific  worid, 
quoted,  at  this  time  of  day,  as  an  anti-Darwinian  t    What  are  we  to 
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think  of  this  ?  I  can  not  and  do  not  believey  nor  would  I  wish  to  sug- 
gest, that  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Ontario  was  carried  so 
far  in  his  zeal  against  evolution  as  deliberately  to  misrepresent  Sir 
Charles  Lyell's  attitude  toward  that  doctrine.  The  only  other  hy- 
pothesis, however,  is  that  of  extreme  ignorance.  Of  this  his  lordship 
most  stand,  not  only  accused,  but  convicted.  The  fact  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell's  conversion  to  the  views  of  Darwin  on  the  origin  of  species  was 
one  of  which  the  whole  readiog  world  took  note  at  the  time,  and  which 
has  be^i  known  to  every  tyro  in  general  science  from  that  day  to  this. 
His  lordship,  quoting  from  the  "  Principles  of  Oeology,"  but  without 
any  mention  of  edition,  represents  Sir  Charles  as  holding  ''  that  spe- 
cies have  a  real  existence  in  nature,  and  that  each  was  endowed  at  the 
time  of  its  creation  with  the  attributes  and  organization  by  which  it 
is  now  distinguished."  That  these  Moere  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  views  when 
the  earlier  editions  of  his  ''  Principles  "  were  published  every  one  is 
aware ;  but  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  that  any  one  should  have 
qnoted  them  as  his  full  twenty  years  after  he  had  distinctly  abandoned 
them.  The  preface  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  ''Antiquity  of  Man " 
opens  as  follows  :  "The  first  edition  of  the  'Antiquity  of  Man'  was 
published  in  1863,  and  was  the  first  work  in  which  I  expressed  my 
opinion  of  the  prehistoric  age  of  man,  and  also  my  belief  in  Mr.  Dar- 
win's theory  of  the  'Origin  of  Species'  as  the  best  explanation  yet 
offered  of  the  connection  between  man  and  those  animals  which  have 
flourished  successively  on  the  earth."  In  the  tenth  edition  of  his 
"  Principles,"  published  in  1868,  he  says  (page  492)  that  "  Mr.  Darwin, 
without  absolutely  proving  this  (theory),  has  made  it  appear  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  by  an  appeal  to  many  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent classes  of  phenomena  in  natural  history  and  geology."  Dar- 
win himself  would  not  have  claimed  more  for  his  theory  than  this. 
Professor  Huxley  would  not  claim  more  for  it  to-day.  Enough  for 
either  of  them  the  admission  that,  by  arguments  drawn  from  many 
quarters,  it  had  been  rendered  "  in  the  highest  degree  probable."  In 
his  "Antiquity  of  Man,"*  Sir  Charles  Lyell  expressly  acknowledges 
the  inconclusiveness  of  the  arguments  he  had  used  at  an  earlier  date 
to  prove  that  "  species  were  primordial  creations  and  not  derivative." 
His  reasonings,  he  frankly  confesses,  could  not  hold  their  ground  "  in 
the  light  of  the  facts  and  arguments  adduced  by  Darwin  and  Hooker." 
As  regards  the  "  descent  of  man,"  after  quoting  a  passage  from  Dar- 
win to  the  effect  that  "  man  is  the  co-descendant  with  other  mammals 
of  a  common  progenitor,"  he  observes  that  "we  certainly  can  not 
escape  from  such  a  conclusion  without  abandoning  many  of  the 
weightiest  arguments  which  have  been  urged  in  support  of  variation 
and  natural  selection  considered  as  the  subordinate  causes  by  which 
new  types  have  been  gradually  introduced  into  the  world."  On  every 
point,  dierefore,  the  real  views  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  as  formed  in  the 
*  See  fourth  editkm,  p.  460. 
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light  of  the  facts  adduced  by  Darwin  and  of  his  own  maturer  reason- 
ings, were  totally  opposed  to  those  quoted  in  the  bishop's  pamphlet 
Is  it  not  remarkable,  such  being  the  case,  that  not  one  member  of  Uie 
reverend  and  learned  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Emgston,  by  whose 
special  request  this  document  was  given  to  the  world,  should  have 
suggested  a  correction  on  this  point  ?  Was  there  not  a  lay  delegate 
who  could  have  done  it ;  or  were  they  all — ^bishop,  clergy,  and  laymen 
— equally  in  the  dark  ?  It  would  really  seem  so.  Who  can  wonder 
that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  does  not  make  much  progress  in  certain 
quarters  ? 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  unfortunately  is  not  the  only  author  misrepre- 
sented. Huxley  is  said  to  ^^  discredit "  the  origin  of  life  from  non- 
living matter.  Huxley  does  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  he  simply  says  that 
the  experiments  heretofore  made  to  show  that  life  can  be  so  developed 
have  not  been  successf  uL  On  the  page  of  the  pamphlet  immediately 
preceding  that  on  which  this  statement  is  made  in  regard  to  Huxley, 
we  are  informed,  correctly,  that  the  same  great  naturalist  professes  **a 
philosophic  faith  in  the  probability  of  spontaneous  generation."  Surdy 
his  lordship  could  not  have  understood  the  force  of  these  words,  or  he 
would  not  have  said,  almost  immediately  after,  that  ^^the  origin  of  life 
on  earth  ...  is  not  only  discredited  *  by  Huxley  but  by  many  other 
great  scientists.**  A  writer  who  finds  such  comparatively  simple  lan- 
guage beyond  his  comprehension  is  not,  one  would  judge,  very  well 
fitted  to  enter  the  lists  against  the  leading  thinkers  of  the  day,  except 
perhaps  for  strictly  diocesan  purposes. 

That  his  lordship  is  really  hopelessly  at  sea  in  discussing  this  ques- 
tion is  evident  by  many  signs.  Such  sentences  as  the  following  speak 
volumes  for  the  mental  confusion  of  their  author :  '^Agnosticism  takes 
refuge  in  evolution  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  Grod  as  unthink- 
able and  unknowable.'*  Here,  again,  inaccuracies  of  language.  An 
idea  may  be  unthinkable  in  the  sense  of  not  admitting  of  being  thoi^lU 
oiUf  but  can  an  idea  be  said  to  be  '^  unknowable  **  ?  What  is  an  un- 
knowable idea  ?  An  idea  must  be  known  in  order  to  be  an  idea  at  alL 
But  this  mere  verbal  inaccuracy  is  not  the  worst.  We  had  been  told 
that  agnosticism  was  a  form  of  opinion  according  to  which  nothing 
could  be  known  of  God.  Kow,  it  seems  that  agnosticism  has  to  fall 
back  on  evolution,  "  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  Grod  as  unthink- 
able and  unknowable.**  Now,  the  so-called  agnosticism  could  not  have 
been  agnosticism  in  reality,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  required  the 
help  of  evolution  in  such  a  matter.  If  we  ask  how  evolution  helps 
agnosticism  to  regard  "  the  idea  of  God  as  unthinkable  and  unknow- 
able,** we  shall  only  find  the  confusion  growing  worse  confounded 

*  His  lordship  means  "  discredited  not  only  by  Huxley,  but  by  etc."  The  inmoeazuj 
of  expression  observable  here  is  paralleled  in  many  other  passages  of  the  pamphlet.  For 
example,  his  lordship  says,  page  6,  **  They  are  not  content  to  speak  for  themselTes,  bvt 
for  aU  the  world  besides."    A  bishop  should  write  better  English  than  this. 
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ETolution  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  questions  :  it  is  a  simple  theory 
as  to  the  mode  of  generation  and  order  of  succession  of  different  forms 
of  existences. 

It  isy  however,  when  his  lordship  comes  to  discuss  the  doctrine  of 
the  surviyal  of  the  fittest  that  his  sad  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  subject  shows  itself  most  conspicuously.  Let  me  quote  :  "  By 
some  means  or  other  *•  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence '  is  assumed  to  be  a  law  of  Nature,  and  if  it  be  so  our  faith  is 
severely  taxed.  Survival  of  the  fittest — ^fittest  for  what  ?  If  the  an- 
swer be,  fittest  for  surviving,  we  argue  in  a  circle,  and  get  no  informa- 
tion whatever.  The  only  rational  answer  must  be,  they  survive  who 
are  fittest  for  their  environments  in  size,  strength,  and  vigor."  Let 
me  here  ask  what  sense  the  learned  author  can  possibly  attach  to  these 
last  words  except  the  very  one  he  had  just  discarded  as  meaningless — 
**  fitness  to  survive  "  ?  How  is  fitness  to  environment  proved  except  by 
the  actual  fact  of  survival?  Do  environments  always  require  "size" 
as  an  element  of  fitness?  By  no  means,  they  sometimes  require  small- 
ness.  When  a  mouse  escapes  into  a  hole,  where  the  cat  can  not  follow, 
it  survives  not  by  reason  of  its  size,  but  by  reason  of  its  smallness. 
Strength,  again,  is  one  element  of  adaptation  to  environment,  but  only 
one  ;  and  it  may  fall  far  below  some  other  element,  swiftness,  for  ex- 
ample, or  cunning,  in  practical  importance.  The  fact,  however,  that 
the  learned  author  sees  no  meaning  in  the  answer  "fitness  to  sur- 
vive," tells  the  whole  story  of  his  own  unfitness  for  the  special  envi- 
ronment in  which  he  has  placed  himself  in  attempting  to  discuss  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  and  rather  tends  to  create  doubt  as  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  work  he  has  given  to  the  world.  This  is  a  matter  in 
which  no  aptitude  in  quoting  Horace  is  of  any  avaiL  The  road  to  an 
understanding  of  the  terms  and  conceptions  of  modem  science  lies  in  a 
careful  study  at  first  hand  of  the  works  in  which  these  terms  and  con- 
ceptions are  expounded.  His  lordship  assumes  that,  if  we  say  that 
those  survive  who  are  fit  to  survive,  we  utter  a  barren  truism.  It  is  a 
truism  we  may  grant,  but  not  a  barren  one,  any  more  than  the  axioms 
of  geometry  are  barren.  The  simple  word  "  fitness  "  implies  a  definite 
external  something,  adaptation  to  which  is  the  price  of  existence.  The 
definiteness  of  the  mold  involves  the  definiteness  of  that  which  is 
molded  ;  and  all  the  miracles  of  life  and  organization  we  see  around 
us  are  in  the  last  resort  merely  examples  of  adaptation  to  fixed  condi- 
tions of  existence.  "Bom  into  life  we  are,"  says  Matthew  Amold, 
«  and  life  must  be  our  mold."  By  " life  "  understand  the  universe,  and 
we  have  a  poetical  version  of  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
It  so  happens,  and  this  is  a  further  trath  which  it  would  not  be  well  to 
pass  over,  that  adaptation  does  more  or  less  imply  excellence  even  from 
the  human  stand-point.  All  those  adaptations  that  favor  human  life 
and  happiness  we  of  course  call  excellent,  even  though  they  may  not  be 
favorable  to  the  life  and  happiness  of  other  living  creatures.    And  as 
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man  has  thriyen  mightily  and  preyailed,  adaptation  in  general  presents 
itself  to  him  in  a  favorable  light.  Occasionally,  when  his  crqra  are 
destroyed  by  some  insect-pest  wonderfully  adapted  for  its  work,  or 
when  his  cattle  are  infested  with  deadly  parasites,  or  when  some  germ 
of  disease  is  multiplying  a  million-fold  in  his  own  frame,  he  sees  that 
aU  adaptations  are  not  yoked  to  his  especial  service. 

His  lordship  seems  to  suppose  that  the  believers  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  are  bound  to  show  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  improvement  of  type  from  the  first  dawn  of  Ufa  To  show  how 
gross  and  inexcusable  a  misunderstanding  this  is,  I  need  only  quote 
two  sentences  from  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  "  Antiquity  of  Man  '* :  "  One 
of  the  principal  claims,'*  observes  the  great  geologist,  "of  Mr.  Dar- 
win's theory  to  acceptance  is  that  it  enables  us  to  dispense  toith  a  law 
of  progression  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  variation.  It  wDl 
account  equally  well  for  what  is  called  degradation  or  a  retrograde 
movement  toward  a  simpler  structure,  and  does  not  require  Lanuunck's 
continual  creation  of  monads  ;  for  this  was  a  necessary  part  of  his  sys- 
tem in  order  to  explain  how,  after  the  progressive  power  had  been  at 
work  for  myriads  of  ages,  there  were  as  many  beings  of  the  simple^ 
structure  in  existence  as  ever."  * 

Writing  thus  in  ignorance  of  what  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  as  formulated  by  Darwin,  and  accepted  by  modem  men  of  sd- 
ence,  really  means,  his  lordship  is  able  to  ask  such  pointless  questions 
as  whether  the  law  is  illustrated  in  the  slaughtering  of  the  flower  of  a 
nation  in  war,  and  whether  it  is  the  fittest  who  survive  famines,  pesti- 
lences, shipwrecks,  etc.  His  lordship  evidently  does  not  himself  be- 
lieve there  is  any  provision  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  provi- 
dential government  of  the  world  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  he  taonts 
evolutionists  with  this  lack  in  the  general  scheme  of  things.  If  it  be 
an  embarrassment  to  their  theory,  how  much  more  should  it  be  to  the 
bishop's  theology  I  The  evolutionist  might,  however,  turn  round  and 
instruct  the  divine  out  of  his  own  pocket  Bible,  where  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  wicked  shall  not  live  out  half  his  days  ;  and  then  out 
of  the  newspapers  which  continually  show  us  what  happens  to  the 
violent  and  bloody  man,  to  the  intemperate,  and  to  various  other  claases 
of  evil-doers.  The  evolution  philosophy  does  not  guarantee,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  continuous  progress  in  what,  from  the  human 
stand-point,  may  seem  the  best  directions  ;  but  evolutionists  are  able 
to  note,  and  do  note  with  satisfaction,  that  the  qualities  which  the 
moral  sense  of  mankind  most  approves  do  in  point  of  fact  tend  to  the 
survival  of  their  possessors.  War  itself  illustrates  the  principle  ;  see- 
ing that  the  most  important  element  of  strength  abroad  is  cohesion  at 
home,  a  condition  which  must  depend  on  a  relatively  high  devd<q>- 
ment  of  social  justice.  To  take  an  example  from  our  own  lustory  : 
English  arms  would  not  have  been  so  successful  as  they  have  bees 
*  Fourth  edition,  p.  469. 
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abroad,  had  there  not  been  a  united  country  behind  them.  It  was 
the  yirtnes,  not  the  vices,  of  the  Roman  people  that  enabled  them  to 
oonquer  the  world.  It  was  their  vices,  not  their  virtues,  that  led  to  their 
fall  Fitness  to  survive  is  a  quality  the  import  of  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  In  shipwrecks  (to  pursue  his  lordship's  illustra- 
tions) the  fit  to  survive  are  those  who  can  swim,  or  who  have  readiness 
of  resource  or  strength  of  constitution.  In  famines  and  pestilences 
the  physically  stronger  will  as  a  rule  survive  ;  though  here  prudence 
and  self-control  become  also  most  important  elements  of  safety.  Let 
it  always  be  remembered  that  the  problem  with  which  evolutionary 
philosophy  has  to  grapple  is  not  how  to  account  for  a  perfect  world, 
or  a  perfect  state  of  society,  but  how  to  account  for  just  such  a 
mingling  of  good  and  evil  (accompanied  by  general  tendencies 
toward  good)  as  we  actually  witness.  This  once  settled,  most  of 
the  objections  of  the  theologians  would  be  seen  to  fall  wide  of  the 
mark. 

To  persons  unfamiliar,  or  but  slightly  familiar,  with  the  present 
subject,  it  is  possible  that  the  Bishop  of  Ontario  may  appear  to  have 
touched  a  weak  point  in  the  doctrine  under  discussion  where  he  says : 
^*  Laws  of  nature  should  be  obeyed  and  co-operated  with,  not  fought 
against  and  thwarted  ;  and,  if  the  survival  of  the  fittest  be  one  of  those 
laws,  we  ought  to  abolish  all  hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  the  drunkard,  the  idiot,  and  the  lunatic,  and  we  ought  to  expose 
to  death  all  sickly,  puny,  and  superfluous  infants.''  A  word,  therefore, 
in  regard  to  this  objection  may  not  be  thrown  away.  The  first  obser- 
vation to  make  is,  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  as  understood  by  men  of  science  to-day,  which 
could  possibly  be  converted  into  a  rule  of  conduct.  The  scientific 
world  is  not  aware  that  Nature  has  any  ends  in  view,  or  is  capable  of 
having  any  ends  in  view,  which  she  needs  the  help  of  man  to  enable 
her  to  realize.  Science  does  not  attribute  purpose  to  Nature.  Science 
has  simply  obtained  a  glimmering  of  how,  in  point  of  fact.  Nature 
works.  It  sees  that  survival  is  a  question  of  fitness,  in  other  words  a 
question  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  on  which  continued  exist- 
ence depends.  In  some  cases,  as  is  well  known,  superiority  of  type 
becomes  an  impediment,  not  a  help,  to  the  preservation  of  life  ;  and 
in  a  vast  number  of  cases  the  differentiations  on  which  survival  de- 
pends imply  neither  progress  nor  retrogression.*  What  moral  guid- 
ance, therefore,  can  possibly  be  found  in  a  simple  perception  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  realm  of  Nature  there  are  conditions  attached  to  sur- 
vival ?  We  may  ask,  in  the  next  place,  whether  there  is  any  single 
hiw  of  Nature  which  men  "  obey,"  or  ever  have  obeyed,  in  the  sense  in 
which  his  lordship  bids  us  obey  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

*  Vide  Spencer,  <*  Principles  of  Sociology,**  roL  1,  pp.  106,  107;  and  Haeokel,  *'  His- 
tory of  Creation,**  roL  i,  p.  286. 
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When  a  coDflagration  rages,  do  we  "obey**  and  " co-operate **  with 
Nature  by  adding  fuel  to  the  flames  ?  When  pestilence  is  abroad,  do 
we  try  to  increase  its  deadly  activity  ?  When  we  stumble,  do  we 
make  a  point  of  yielding  to  the  law  of  gravitation  and  throwing  our- 
selves headlong  ?  When  the  winter  winds  are  howling,  do  we  throw 
open  doors  and  windows  that  we  may  feel  all  the  force  and  bitterness 
of  the  blast  ?  Or  do  we,  in  these  and  all  other  cases,  seek  to  modify 
the  action  of  one  law  by  that  of  another — a  process  his  lordship  calls 
"  thwarting  " — in  order  that  their  combined  or  balanced  action  may 
yield  us,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  results  we  desire  ?  We  throw  water 
on  the  fire.  We  use  disinfectants  and  prophylactics  against  the  plague. 
We  set  muscular  force  against  that  of  gravitation.  We  oppose  warmth 
to  cold.  In  none  of  these  cases  do  we  ask  what  Nature  wants  ;  we  are 
content  to  know  what  we  want.  We  don't  really  believe  that  Nature 
wants  anything  ;  so  we  have  no  hesitation  or  compunction  in  letting 
our  wants  rule.  In  the  matter  of  the  weak  and  sickly,  they  might  per- 
ish if  unconscious  forces  alone  were  at  work,  or  even  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  human  society  ;  but  it  does  not  suit  our  interests,  for  very 
obvious  reasons,  to  let  them  perish.  To  do  so  would  strike  at  all  hu- 
man affections,  and  would  so  far  weaken  the  bonds  of  society  and  ren- 
der the  whole  social  fabric  less  secure.  Moreover,  a  sick  man  is  very 
different  from  a  sick  animal  The  latter  is  inevitably  inferior  as  an 
animal,  whereas  the  former  may  not  only  not  be  inferior,  but  may  be 
superior  as  a  man^  and  capable  of  rendering  much  service  to  society. 
Two  instances  occur  to  me  as  I  write — ^that  of  the  late  Professor 
Caimes,  in  England,  and  of  the  late  Professor  Ernest  Bersot^  in 
France,  both  smitten  with  cruel  and  hopeless  maladies,  but  both  ful- 
filling, in  an  eminent  degree,  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  ofiices 
of  men.  What  the  well  do  for  the  sick  is  of  course  obvious,  and  at- 
tracts sufficient  attention  ;  but  what  the  sick  do  for  the  well,  not  being 
so  obvious,  attracts  less  attention  than  it  deserves.  Tet  how  many 
lessons  of  patience,  fortitude,  and  resignation — ^lessons  that  all  require 
— come  to  us  from  the  sick-bed,  or  at  least  from  those  whom  weakness 
of  constitution  or  perhaps  some  unhappy  accident  has  robbed  of  a 
normal  activity  and  health  I  At  times  we  see  superiority  of  intellectual 
and  moral  endowment  triumphing  over  the  most  serious  physical  disa- 
bilities ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  present  Postmaster-General  of  England, 
who  accidentally  lost  his  sight  when  quite  a  youth.  The  late  M.  Louis 
Blanc,  a  man  of  splendid  talents,  never  advanced  beyond  the  stature 
of  a  child.  The  ancient  Spartans  might  have  exposed  one  of  so  feeble 
a  frame  on  Taygetus  ;  for  with  them  every  man  had  to  be  a  soldier ; 
but,  in  modem  life,  with  its  greatly  divers^ed  interests,  many  a  man 
too  weak  to  be  a  soldier  can  yet  render  splendid  service  to  the  commu- 
nity. It  will,  therefore,  I  trust,  be  sufficiently  obvious,  first,  that  Na- 
ture has  no  commands  to  give  us  in  this  matter  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
there  are  excellent  reasons  why  we  should  not  treat  the  sick  and 
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weakly,  as  the  lower  animals  commonlyy  but  not  uniyersallyy  treat  the 
siok  and  weakly  of  their  own  kind.* 

There  is,  however,  another  view  of  this  question  which  should  not 
be  overlooked.  While  human  beings  in  civilized  countries  manifest, 
and  always  have  manifested,  more  or  less  sympathy  with  the  physically 
afflicted,  their  steadfast  aim  has  been  to  get  rid  of  physical  evil  in  all 
its  forms.  No  care  that  is  taken  of  the  sick  has  for  its  object  the  per- 
petuation of  sickness,  but  rather  its  extirpation.  We  do  not  put  idiots 
to  death ;  but  when  an  idiot  dies  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  relief 
that  so  imperfect  an  existence  has  come  to  an  end.  Were  idiots  per- 
mitted to  marry,  the  sense  of  decency  of  the  whole  community  would 
be  outraged.  Public  opinion  blames  those  who  marry  knowing  that 
there  is  some  serious  taint  in  their  blood  ;  and  commends,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  abstain  from,  or  defer,  marriage  on  that  account. 
There  is  probably  room  for  a  further  development  of  sentiment  in  this 
direction.  We  need  to  feel  more  strongly  that  all  maladies  and  ail- 
ments are  in  their  nature  preventable,  inasmuch  as  they  all  flow  from 
definite  physical  antecedents.  As  long  as  our  views  on  this  subject 
are  tinged  in  the  smallest  degree  with  supematuralism,  so  long  will 
our  efforts  to  track  disease  to  its  lair  and  breeding-grounds  be  but  half- 
hearted. How  can  we  venture  to  check  abruptly,  or  at  all,  the  course 
of  a  sickness  sent  expressly  for  our  chastisement  ?  Is  it  for  us  to  say 
when  the  rod  has  been  sufficiently  applied  ?  How  do  we  dare  to  for- 
tify ourselves  in  advance  against  disease,  as  if  to  prevent  the  Almighty 
from  dealing  with  us  according  to  our  deserts  ?  We  vaccinate  for 
small-pox,  we  drain  for  malaria,  we  cleanse  and  purify  for  cholera,  we 
ventilate  and  disinfect,  we  diet  and  we  exercise — and  all  for  what  ? 
Precisely  to  avoid  the  paternal  chastenings  which  we  have  been  taught 
are  so  good  for  us,  and  the  origin  of  which  has  always  been  attributed 
by  faith  to  the  Divine  pleasure.  Evidently  our  views  are  undergoing 
a  change.  We  all  wish  to  be  fit  to  survive,  and  all  more  or  less  believe 
that  it  is  in  our  power  to  be  so  and  to  help  others  to  be  so.  We  be- 
lieve in  sanitary  science,  and,  if  we  attribute  any  purpose  in  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Divine  mind,  it  is  that  all  men  should  come  to  the  knowl* 
edge  of  the  truth,  as  revealed  by  a  study  of  Nature,  and  live. 


THE  FACULTY  OF  SPEECH.f 

Bt  E.  F.  BBUSH,  M.D. 

TTNTIL  the  beginning  of  this  nineteenth  century,  the  mind  wj^s 

vJ     considered  as  a  unit.    Early  in  the  century,  Qall,  a  distinguished 

Oerman  physician,  noted  the  fact  that  those  students  whose  super- 

♦  See  Romanes,  "  Animal  Intelligence,*"  pp.  471,  475,  as  to  the  sympathy  exhibited  by 
the  monkey  tribe  toward  their  sick. 

f  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Mount  Yemon  Athensram,  January  24,  1888. 
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orbital  plates  were  depressed  snfficieotly  to  produce  protruding  eyes 
and  baggy  under-lids  excelled  in  memory,  oratory,  philology,  and  the 
ability  to  acquire  languages.  This  observation  may  be  called  Uie 
foundation  of  phrenology,  for  it  led  Gbll  to  divide  the  mind  into 
faculties,  and  to  locate  the  faculty  of  speech  in  the  anterior  lobes  <rf 
the  cerebral  hemisphere.  This  was  the  basis  of  his  system.  But  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  constructed  this  system,  and  the  sweeping 
deductions  which  he  and  his  follower,  Spurzheim,  drew  from  this  one 
prominent  fact,  failed  to  interest  the  scientific  mind.  Soon  after  thi^ 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the  conclusions  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
the  pathologists  discovered  how  frequently  the  loss  of  speech  co- 
existed with  diseases  or  injuries  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and 
that  sometimes  the  only  symptom  of  cerebral  lesions  was  a  loss  of  die 
power  of  articulate  language.  These  observations  led  Booilland,  in 
1825,  to  divide  the  faculty  of  speech  into  two  phenomena,  internal 
speech — ^the  faculty  to  create  and  to  represent  ideas — and  external 
speech,  or  the  co-ordinating  power  necessary  to  articulate  the  words 
created.  In  medical  literature,  the  loss  of  the  faculty  of  speech  is 
termed  aphdsia^  and  when  it  affects  the  internal  speech  it  is  designated 
as  amnesic  aphasia,  and  when  external  speech  is  affected  the  term 
(Uaxic  aphasia  expresses  it. 

But  without  going  into  detail  respecting  the  weighty  pros  and  cans 
in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  during  the  last  fifty  years  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  the  power  of  speech  is  two/old,  namely, 
mental  and  motor.  Now,  as  a  mental  fact,  the  faculty  of  articulate  Ian* 
guage  implies  perception,  intellectual  distribution  of  perception,  excita- 
tion of  emotion,  will  to  enunciate.  As  an  illustration  :  we  see  a  man 
across  the  street;  we  recognize  him  as  John  Jones,  from  Johnsonville ; 
we  experience  pleasure,  and  say,  ^^  My  dear  friend,  I  am  glad  to  see  jon." 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mind  as  regards  speech  can  be  divided  into 
perception,  intellect,  emotion,  and  will.  These  are  the  mental  attri- 
butes, and  the  impairment  of  any  one  of  them  will  interfere  with  the 
culminating  act  of  speech.  The  perception  may  be  impaired,  then  the 
friend  across  the  street  would  not  start  the  mental  train.  Further- 
more, if  perception  was  perfect  and  the  intellect  impaired,  we  would 
see  the  man,  perceive  the  color  of  his  hair  and  eyes,  the  style  of  his 
clothing,  and  so  forth,  but  not  be  conscious  that  we  had  met  him 
before,  and  that  he  was  a  friend.  Still  further,  if  the  emotion  was 
impaired  and  the  two  other  faculties  normal,  we  would  see  the  man, 
know  he  was  a  friend,  but  not  be  stimulated  to  further  action.  Again, 
if  the  three  above  faculties  were  normal  and  will-power  wanting,  we 
would  see,  recognize,  and  wish  to  speak  to  him,  but  be  powerless  to 
do  so.  All  the  best  evidence  of  recent  times  indicates  that  these 
faculties  reside  in  the  gray  matter  which  is  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  with  their  manifold  sulci  and  convolu- 
tions, and  the  depth  of  which  is  an  index  of  the  intellectual  power. 
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rather  than  the  mere  mass  of  the  brain,  as  was  preyioasly  supposed. 
IfouTy  this  gray  matter  may  be  intact  and,  consequently,  all  the  func- 
tions above  enumerated  may  be  perfect,  and  still  the  ability  to  articu- 
late may  be  wanting,  because  the  motor  power  which  is  supposed  to 
reside  in  the  white  matter,  and  to  preside  over  the  co-ordinating  power, 
oontrolling  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  articulation,  may  be  impaired, 
and  then,  although  our  ideas  may  be  correct,  the  ability  to  express 
them  would  be  wanting.    Medical  literature  abounds  with  cases  which 
illustrate  this  condition.    I  select  the  following  instance  as  a  perfect 
illustration  of  this  state  :  An  intelligent  man,  sixty  years  old,  sud- 
denly became  incoherent  and  quite  unintelligible  to  those  around  him. 
He  had  forgotten  the  names  of  every  object  in  nature  ;  his  recollec- 
tion of  things  seemed  to  be  unimpaired,  but  the  words  by  which  men 
and  things  were  designated  were  entirely  obliterated  from  his  mind, 
or  rather  he  had  lost  the  faculty  by  which  they  were  called  up  at  the 
control  of  will.    He  was,  howeVer,  by  no  means  inattentive  to  what 
-wtw  going  on,  and  he  recognized  friends  and  acquaintances  quickly, 
but  their  names,  or  even  his  own,  or  his  wife's  name,  or  the  names  of 
any  of  his  domestics  appeared  to  have  no  place  in  his  recollection. 
One  morning,  much  against  the  wishes  of  his  family,  he  went  to  his 
workshop,  and,  when  visited  by  his  physician,  gave  him  to  understand 
by  a  variety  of  signs  that  he  was  perfectly  well  in  every  respect,  with 
the  exception  of  some  slight  sensations  referable  to  the  eyes  and  eye- 
brows.   He  was  so  well  in  bodily  health  that  he  could  not  be  confined 
to  the  house,  and  his  judgment,  so  far  as  an  estimate  could  be  formed 
of  it,  was  unimpaired,  but  his  memory  of  words  was  so  much  a  blank 
that  the  monosyllables  of  affirmation  and  negation  were  the  only  two 
words  of  the  language  the  use  and  signification  of  which  he  never 
entirely  forgot.     He  comprehended  perfectly  every  word  that  was 
spoken  or  addressed  to  him,  and,  although  he  had  ideas  adequate  to 
form  a  full  reply,  the  words  by  which  these  ideas  are  expressed  seemed 
entirely  obliterated  from  his  mind.    By  way  of  experiment,  the  name 
of  a  person  or  thing  was  mentioned  to  him,  his  own  name  for  example, 
or  that  of  one  of  his  domestics  ;  he  would  repeat  it  once  or  twice  dis- 
tinctly, but  generally  before  he  could  do  so  a  third  time  the  word  was 
gone  from  him  as  completely  as  though  he  had  never  heard  it  pro- 
nounced.   When  any  one  read  to  him  from  a  book  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  perceiving  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  but  he  could  not  himself 
then  read.    He  had  forgotten  the  elements  of  written  language.    He 
became  very  expert  in  the  use  of  signs,  and  his  convalescence  was 
marked  by  his  imperceptibly  acquiring  some  general  terms  which  were 
with  him  at  first  of  very  extensive  and  varied  application.    All  future 
events  and  objects  before  him  were,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  next  time  ^  ; 
but  past  events  and  objects  behind  him  were  designated  "  last  time." 
One  day  being  asked  his  age,  he  pointed  to  his  wife  and  uttered  the 
words  ''Many  times"  repeatedly,  as  if  he  meant  that  he  had  often 
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told  her  his  age.  When  she  said  ^'  Sixty,"  he  answered  in  the  afEnna- 
tiye.  Some  months  afterward  he  suddenly  became  paralyzed  on  the 
right  side,  and  a  few  months  later  died  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 
His  brain  was  found  extensively  diseased  in  the  white  portion  of  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere. 

This  case  was  purely  and  simply  an  impairment  of  external  speech. 
On  looking  oyer  the  medical  literature  on  the  subject  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find  as  striking  a  case  of  impairment  of  internal  speech,  and 
this  fact  can  be  readily  understood  when  we  consider  that  a  lesion 
necessary  to  produce  this  condition  would  be  a  destruction  of  the  gray 
or  cortical  matter  of  the  brain,  and  when  this  is  injured  the  whole  in- 
tellect becomes  disjointed,  as  we  see  in  the  maniac,  where  the  simple 
mechanical  power  of  speech  is  perfect,  but  the  incoherency  and  the 
wrong  interpretation  of  external  impressions  are  evident.  I  have  said 
that  these  cases  of  the  derangement  of  the  faculties  of  internal  speech 
are  chiefly  found  in  lunatic  asylums.  *  But,  when  I  think,  I  remember 
to  have  met  many  mild  cases  outside  of  asylums,  cases  whieb  can  be 
best  described  by  our  Americanism  of  ^^  talking  too  much  with  their 
mouth." 

I  have  said  the  faculty  of  speech  resides  in  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain.  But  the  evidence  gleaned  from  pathology  is  convincing  diat 
the  faculty  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  limited  portion  of  the  fron- 
tal lobe  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere.  This  localijcation  of  a  func- 
tion to  a  single  side  of  the  brain  is  a  curiously  interesting  fact.  But 
when  it  is  known  that  the  left  side  of  the  brain  presides  over  the  mo- 
tions and  sensations  of  the  right  side  of  the  body,  it  may  be  conceived 
that  because  we  are  right-handed  we  are  left-minded.  Why  we  are 
right-handed  involves  a  discussion  which  would  be  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  present  essay.  But  that  the  left  side  of  the  brain  is  almost 
always  larger  than  the  right  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  this  asynmietry 
of  the  eucephalon  was  prominently  brought  before  the  public  during 
the  Guiteau  trial,  with  its  prominent,  ghastly  rhombo-cephalia 

A  curiously  complicated  and  wonderful  adaptation  is  this  faculty 
of  speech,  sometimes  bearing  weighty  loads  of  truth,  at  other  times 
the  veriest  dregs  of  gorged  society — ^words,  windy  words.  The  high- 
est and  best  result  of  education  is  to  form  our  ideas  into  words,  to 
crystallize  them  into  speech.  We  all  feel  that  here  we  fail.  Our 
thoughts  well  up  and  almost  burst  their  limits,  but  faulty  speech  will 
not  give  the  color  and  glow  which  the  soul  infuses  into  the  thoughts. 
We  can  all  say  with  the  poet : 

'^  Oar  whitest  pearls  we  never  find, 
Oar  ripest  fmit  we  never  reach ; 
The  flowering  moments  of  the  mind 
Drop  half  their  petals  in  our  speedu" 
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Bt  GEOBQE  henry  fox,  M.D., 
oumoAL  FBorassoB  or  duxabis  or  tbx  skih,  oollbos  or  fhtsioiaks  aito  surgboxts, 

VXW  TOBK« 

THE  diseases  which  prevaUed  among  the  children  of  Israel  were 
donbtless  as  numerous  and  as  varied  as  those  which  now  exist, 
and  to  a  great  extent  thej  were  probably  identical  with  those  affecting 
humanity  at  the  present  time.  The  most  notable  one  spoken  of  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  called  leprosy.  As  there  exists  at  the  present  day 
a  disease  called  by  the  same  name,  a  consideration  and  comparison  of 
the  two  may  prove  of  interest. 

The  leprosy  of  the  present  day  is  found  not  only  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  but  also  in  ox^  own  country.  In  Egypt,  where  it  doubt- 
less originated,  and  has  prevailed  for  several  thousand  years,  it  still 
occurs.  In  Syria,  India,  China,  and  Japan,  it  is  quite  common.  In 
Europe  it  is  endemic  chiefly  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  in  Norway,  although  occasional  cases  are  met  with  from  time  to 
time  in  many  of  the  larger  cities.  In  the  West  Indies  and  portions  of 
South  America  it  is  also  common,  and  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  it  has 
increased  rapidly  in  recent  years,  and  now  afflicts  a  large  proportion 
of  the  native  population.  Coming  nearer  home,  we  find  the  disease 
existing  among  the  Chinese  in  California,  among  the  Norwegians  in 
Minnesota,  among  the  French  and  negroes  in  Louisiana,  and  among 
certain  French  Canadians  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  Dur- 
ing the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  there  have  constantly  been  from 
one  to  a  half-dozen  or  more  cases  in  the  hospitals  of  New  York  city, 
while  other  cases  have  been  reported  from  Boston,  Philadelphia,  BsJ- 
timore,  and  other  cities.  Most  of  these  cases  have  occurred  among 
sailors  or  others,  who  have  spent  considerable  time  in  the  tropics  or  in 
regions  where  leprosy  is  common,  and  there  contracted  the  disease. 
In  New  York  there  has  occurred  but  one  case  in  a  person  who  had  not 
been  outside  of  the  State,  and  in  this  case  the  origin  of  the  disease 
could  not  be  explained.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  deter- 
mine beyond  all  doubt  whether  leprosy  spreads  only  through  heredi- 
tary transmission,  or  only  through  direct  contagion,  or  in  both  ways. 
The  disease  is  considered,  by  many  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities 
for  studying  it,  to  be  hereditary  in  some  cases,  and  at  the  same  time 
capable  of  being  propagated  through  inoculation.  When  leprosy  once 
becomes  prevalent  in  a  community  where  vice,  ignorance,  and  filth 
abound,  it  usually  tends  to  increase,  but  it  is  far  from  being  a  highly 
contagious  disease,  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Physicians  and  hos- 
pital nurses  have  no  hesitancy  in  caring  for  leprous  patients,  and  the 
fear  of   the  disease  spreading  through  an  intelligent  community  is 
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based  mainly  upon  sensational  reports  which  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  the  newspapers. 

I  will  not  enter  upon  a  detailed  description  of  this  dread  malady. 
It  is  one  which  profoundly  affects  the  constitution  of  its  yictim,  and 
usually  terminates  fatally  in  from  fiye  to  fifteen  years.  It  can  not  be 
said  to  be  an  absolutely  incurable  disease,  although  the  most  that 
medical  skill  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing,  save  in  a  few  exceptional 
instances,  has  been  to  cause  a  temporary  disappearance  of  the  symp- 
toms at  the  outset,  or  to  mitigate  the  suffering  of  the  patient  in  the 
later  stages.  In  some  cases,  the  disease  appears  in  the  form  of  dull, 
brownish  spots  upon  the  skin,  with  loss  of  its  natural  sensibility. 
This  is  the  macular  form  of  leprosy.  In  other  cases  the  disease  is 
characterized  by  the  formation  of  dark,  reddish-brown  lumps  upon  the 
face  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  give  the  leper  a  pecnUarly 
unsightly  expression.  This  constitutes  the  more  severe  or  tubereuiar 
form  of  the  disease.  In  all  cases  the  nerve-trunks  are  more  or  less 
affected,  and  the  sense  of  touch  in  the  extremities  is  greatly  impaired. 
The  hands  shrivel,  the  fingers  become  bent  like  claws,  ulceration  takes 
place  in  some  cases,  and  the  joints  drop  off  one  by  one.  The  leper 
now  becomes  an  utterly  helpless  and  pitiable  object. 

Such  is  leprosy  as  met  with  at  the  present  day,  and  at  once  tiie 
interesting  question  arises,  ^^Is  this  the  leprosy  of  olden  time — the 
taaraath  of  the  Old  Testament  ?  "  Without  doubt  the  disease  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking  existed  among  the  Egyptians  and  the  Israelites 
in  Moses's  day,  and  from  Egypt  gradually  made  its  way  alon^^  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Greece  and  later  to  Italy.  There  is 
doubt,  however,  as  to  whether  Moses  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
leprosy  which  we  now  recognize,  and  distinguished  it  from  other  affec- 
tions of  a  severe  and  contagious  character.  Certainly  there  are  no 
scriptural  references  to  any  disease  which  is  unmistakably  the  leprosy 
of  the  present  day.  We  read  that  when  Moses  put  his  hand  into  his 
bosom  and  took  it  out  again  at  the  oonmiand  of  the  Lord,  ^'  Behold  his 
hand  was  leprous  as  snow.*'  When  the  wiger  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  against  the  sister  of  Moses,  ^'  Behold,  Miriam  became  lej^oos, 
white  as  snow."  Again,  Gbhazi,  the  servant  of  Elisha,  was  told  by 
the  prophet :  '^  The  leprosy,  therefore,  of  Naaman  shall  cleave  unto  thee 
and  unto  thy  seed  forever.  And  he  went  out  from  his  presenoe  a 
leper  as  white  as  snow.''  Now,  there  are  certain  affections  of  the 
skin,  met  with  at  the  present  day,  to  which  the  expression  ^^  white  as 
snow  "  would  be  applicable,  but  leprosy  is  not  one  of  them.  Indeed, 
in  this  disease,  the  skin  usually  becomes  dark  rather  than  light  in  color, 
and  in  none  of  the  few  score  of  cases  which  I  have  had  the  oppof^ 
tunity  of  observing  would  the  phrase  ** white  as  snow'*  be  other  than 
highly  inappropriate. 

The  somewhat  detailed  description  of  leprosy  which  is  found  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus  is  almost  unintelligible  in  the  light  of 
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our  present  knowledge,  and,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  neces- 
sarilj  imperfect  translation  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  we  are  forced  to 
believe  that  Moses  associated  leprosy  with  other  diseases,  as  many  dis- 
tingmshed  medical  writers  have  done  in  later  years.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
daring  the  past  few  decades  that  the  disease  has  been  carefully  studied 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  its  identity  thoroughly  established. 

In  studying  the  Mosaic  laws  respecting  leprosy,  we  find  statements 
made  and  directions  given  for  its  recognition  by  the  priests  who 
could  not  have  referred  to  the  disease  which  we  now  call  leprosy.  For 
instance,  it  is  stated  that  if  the  leprosy  cover  the  whole  skin  of  him 
that  hath  the  plague,  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  clean.  This  would 
hardly  apply  to  modem  leprosy,  which  never  involves  the  whole  skin, 
as  far  as  my  observation  goes*  But  there  are  other  cutaneous  affec- 
tions which  frequently  do  cover  the  afflicted  subject ''  from  his  head 
even  to  his  foot."  Why  the  leper  should  have  been  pronounced  un- 
clean while  the  disease  was  spreading,  and  clean  when  it  had  reached 
that  point  where  further  spreading  was  impossible,  I  will  leave  for 
others  to  determine,  merely  remarking  that  a  law  which  permitted 
only  such  lepers  within  the  camp  as  were  covered  by  the  disease  from 
head  to  foot  could  certainly  not  have  had  a  sanitary  origin.  Further- 
more, the  rule  that  the  leper  should  be  shut  up  for  seven  days,  and 
then  examined  by  the  priest,  with  a  view  to  noting  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  mean  time,  would  seem  to  indicate  some  other  dis- 
ease than  modem  leprosy,  for  the  latter  is  extremely  chronic  in  its 
course,  and  never  presents  any  noticeable  change  in  so  short  a  time 
even  under  the  most  active  treatment.  What  was  meant  by  the  ref- 
erence to  leprosy  of  clothing  and  of  houses  is  now  difficult  to  under- 
stand. There  are  infectious  diseases  at  the  present  day,  the  germs  of 
which  may  dwell  for  a  time  in  clothing  and  the  walls  of  houses,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  connection  with  the  modem  leprosy  which  would 
justify  us  in  believing  that  it  ever  infects  an  inanimate  object. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  assume  that  the  leprosy  of  ancient  times 
was  identical  with  that  of  the  present  day,  it  seems  strange  that  Moses 
failed  to  mention  the  loss  of  sensation,  the  deformity  of  the  hands,  and 
other  features  which  are  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  dis- 
ease. That  the  leprosy  which  I  have  described  has  not  changed  its 
type  in  the  course  of  centuries,  as  other  diseases  have  done  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  earliest 
medical  descriptions  are  so  correct  that  they  might  answer  their  pur- 
pose in  a  modem  text-book,  and  we  are  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  Moses,  though  possessing  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptian  priests, 
including  the  highest  medical  knowledge  of  his  age,  did  not  note  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  leprosy,  but  classed  it  under  one  name 
with  other  prevalent  diseases. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  consider  very  briefly 
the  character  of  the  disease  mentioned  as  leprosy  in  the  New  Testa- 
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ment.  However  uncertain  we  may  be  as  to  the  precise  nature  of 
the  Mosaic  disease,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  almost  certain  that  the 
leprosy  cured  by  our  Sayiour,  after  his  sermon  on  the  moant,  was  not 
the  leprosy  of  the  present  day,  but  a  far  more  common  disease  which 
is  now  known  as  paoricuis.  The  earliest  Greek  writers  on  medicine 
were  unacquainted  with  Egyptian  leprosy,  except  by  hearsay.  !ffip- 
pocrates,  writing  over  four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  speaks  of  it 
as  "  the  Phoenician  disease,"  and  even  at  the  time  of  the  Septoagint 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  this  leprosy  was  practically  unknown 
to  the  Greeks.  The  Hebrew  word  tsaracUh  was  translated  by  the 
Greek  word  lepra,  which  was  the  name  of  a  disease  characterized  by 
white  scaly  patches  upon  the  skin.  This  differed  totally  in  its  nature 
from  the  disease  which  is  now  called  leprosy,  and  which  prevailed  at 
that  time  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  This  disease,  being  subsequently 
introduced  into  Greece,  was  designated  by  a  different  name,  eiephan^ 
tiaais.  At  the  time  when  the  Gospels  were  written,  the  Greek  medi- 
cal writers  recognized  two  distinct  diseases  under  these  names,  iqpra 
and  elephantiasis.  The  former  was  the  psoriasis,  or  white,  scaly  dis- 
ease of  the  present  day;  the  latter  was  the  modem  leprosy.  The 
description  of  each  of  these  diseases  by  Greek  writers  is  explicit  and 
readily  recognizable,  and  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  agree  in 
the  statement  that  it  was  lepra  and  not  elephantiasis  which  was  cured 
by  ova  Saviour.  In  other  words,  it  was  psoriasis,  and  not  the  modern 
leprosy. 
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ANAESTHETICS.  — The  inductive  study  of  Nature  has  often 
proved  the  shortest  way  to  discoveries  which  other  methods  can 
reach  only  by  a  circuitous  route.  The  ancient  Greeks,  recognizing  the 
significance  of  the  fact  that  malarial  complaints  vanish  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  cured  their  fever-patients  by  refrigeration,  and  this  century 
of  research  will  perhaps  close  before  some  experimenting  Pasteur 
stumbles  upon  the  fact  that  the  proximate  cause  of  ague  and  ydlow 
fever  can  be  traced  to  the  agency  of  microscopic  parasites  whose  de- 
velopment may  be  arrested  by  the  influence  of  a  low  temperature.  More 
than  two  thousand  years  ago  the  movement-cure,  the  fasting-cure,  and 
other  reactions  against  the  baneful  tendencies  of  the  drug-delusioii, 
were  anticipated  by  the  school  of  the  natural  philosopher  Asclepiade& 
The  principle  of  the  best  Natural  ancBsthetic,  too,  was  practically 
applied,  if  not  theoretically  understood,  by  our  rude  ancestors.  No  one 
who  has  watched  the  contest  of  a  pair  of  rough-and-tumble  fighters- 
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biped  or  quadruped — or  participated  in  a  scuffle  of  that  sort,  6an  doubt 
that  the  excitement  of  the  fight  temporarily  blunts  the  feeling  of  pain. 
Count  Banzau,  the  ^^  Streit-Hans '' — '^  Rowdy  Jack,''  as  his  comrades 
used  to  call  him — once  received  three  dagger-stabs  before  he  knew 
that  he  was  wounded  at  alL  Soldiers,  storming  a  battery,  have  often 
suddenly  broken  down  from  the  effects  of  wounds  which  they  had 
either  not  felt,  or  suspected  only  from  a  growing  feeling  of  exhaustion. 
Olaf  Rygh,  the  Norwegian  Herodotus,  tells  us  that,  when  the  old 
Baresarks  felt  the  approach  of  their  end,  they  robbed  death  of  its  sting 
by  drifting  out  to  sea  in  a  scuttled  or  burning  boat,  and  thus  expired, 
<<  screaming  the  wild  battle-songs  of  their  tribe."  The  Roman  gladia- 
tors shouted  and  laughed  aloud  while  their  wounds  were  being  dressed. 
A  scalded  child  sobs  and  gasps  for  a  therapeutical  purpose  :  instinct 
teaches  it  the  readiest  way  to  benumb  the  feeling  of  pain.  The  physi- 
ological rationale  of  all  this  is  that  rapid  breathing  is  an  anceethetic. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  May  12, 1880, 
Dr.  W.  A.  Bonwill  ascribes  that  effect  to  the  influence  of  the  surplus 
of  oxygen  which  is  thus  forced  upon  the  lungs,  just  as  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  nitrous-oxide  gas  (which  is  composed  of  the  same  elements  as 
common  air,  but  with  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen),  and  mentions  a 
large  variety  of  cases  in  his  own  practice  where  rapid  breathing  pro- 
duced all  the  essential  effects  of  a  chemical  pain-obtunder,  without 
appreciably  diminishing  the  consciousness  of  the  patient.  Persons 
who  object  to  the  use  of  chloroform  (perhaps  from  an  instinctive  dread 
that  in  their  case  the  ether-slumber  might  prove  a  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking),  can  benumb  their  nerves  during  the  progress  of  a  surgical 
operation  by  gasping  as  deeply  cmd  as  rapidly  as  possible.  ^^  One  of 
the  most  marked  proofs  of  its  efficacy,"  says  Dr.  Bonwill,  ^^was  the 
case  of  a  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age  for  whom  I  had  to  extract  the 
upper  and  lower  first  permanent  molars  on  both  sides.  He  breathed 
rapidly  for  nearly  a  minute,  when  I  removed  in  about  twenty  seconds 
all  four  of  the  teeth.  He  declared  there  was  no  pain,  and  we  needed  no 
such  assertion,  for  there  was  not  the  slightest  indication  that  he  was 
undergoing  a  severe  operation." 

The  administration  of  chloroform  often  produces  distressing  after- 
effects, nausea  and  sick-headaches,  that  sometimes  continue  for  days 
together  ;  and  I  remember  two  instances  in  the  records  of  a  French 
military  hospital  where  it  resulted  fatally  in  the  case  of  patients  who 
had  in  vain  protested  and  offered  to  forego  the  benefits  of  the  anaes- 
thetic— ^perhaps  actually  from  an  instinctive  consciousness  of  some 
constitutional  peculiarity  which  in  their  case  increased  the  risks  of  its 
use.  Ether-spray,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  legitimate  application  of  the 
principle  that  cold  benumbs  tJie  feeling  of  pain.  Death  by  freezing  is 
preceded  by  an  absolute  anaesthesia ;  and  the  painf  ulness  of  bruises, 
wasp-stings,  etc.,  can  be  diminished  by  the  topical  application  of  an 
ice-poultice. 
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Apoplbxy. — ^The  proximate  cause  of  apoplexy  is  due  to  a  con- 
gestion of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels,  induced  by  alcoholism,  dietetic 
excesses,  combined  with  the  influence  of  sedentary  habits.  Conscious- 
nesSy  at  least,  can  generally  be  restored  by  lessening  the  tendency  of 
the  circulation  toward  the  head.  The  patient  should  be  propped  up 
in  a  sitting  posture,  with  his  head  erect,  his  neck  bared,  and  his  tem- 
ples and  occiput  moistened  with  cold  water,  while  friction  or  a  warm 
foot-bath  should  determine  the  circulation  toward  the  extremities. 
Open  every  window  of  the  sick-room,  and,  after  the  patient  has  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  sit  up  in  his  bed,  direct  him  to  turn  his  face 
toward  the  cool  draught,  and  now  and  then  cool  his  temples  with  a 
cataplasm  of  crushed  ice.  For  the  first  twenty-four  hours  let  him  ab- 
stain from  all  solid  food. 

Persons  with  an  apoplectic  diathesis  should  adopt  a  fmgal  and 
aperient  diet,  and  avoid  prolonged  sedentary  occupations,  especially  in 
a  heated  room.  They  should  also  avoid  superfluous  bedclothing,  and 
open  their  bedroom- windows  in  all  but  the  stormiest  nights.  The  feet, 
however,  ought  to  be  kept  warm  under  all  circumstances.  Plethoric 
gourmands  ought  at  least  to  renounce  late  suppers  and  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants. 

BuBNS  Ain)  Scalds. — ^Loose  cotton,  slightly  moistened  with  lin- 
seed-oil, has  an  almost  magical  effect  in  relieving  the  pain  of  sevov 
bums.  When  inflammation  has  supervened,  the  feverish  condition  of 
the  patient  requires  cooling  ablutions  and  the  free  use  of  ice-water, 
both  topically  and  as  a  sedative  beverage.  Slight  bums  can  be  treated 
with  any  emollient  application,  and  a  piece  of  common  court-plast^  is 
sufficient  to  protect  the  sore  till  a  new  skin  has  formed  under  the 
blister. 

Chilblains.  —  The  effect  of  frost-bites  is  often  aggravated  by  a 
too  sudden  change  of  temperature,  or  rather  by  the  application  of 
the  wrong  kind  of  caloric.  The  restoring  warmth  should  come  from 
within  rather  than  from  without.  It  is  not  necessary  to  scrape  a  frost- 
bitten person  with  icicles,  after  the  Russian  plan  ;  fricti<m  of  any  kind 
above  or  around  the  affected  part  will  restore,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
suspended  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  thus  initiate  the  remedial  func- 
tions of  Nature.  Deep  foot-sores  should  be  bandaged  with  linen  rags 
and  clean,  warm  tallow. 
'  Dbopst. — It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  prevalence  of  dropsy 
has  decreased  since  bleeding  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  There  was  a 
time  when  venesection  was  resorted  to  in  nine  out  of  ten  kinds  of  dis- 
eases, and  at  that  time  a  complaint  which  in  its  chronic  form  appears 
now  almost  only  as  a  consequence  of  outrageous  dietetic  abuses  was 
nearly  as  frequent  as  consumption.  Bleeding  impoverishes  the  blood, 
and  dropsy,  in  any  of  its  forms,  can  nearly  always  be  traced  to  a  d^ 
ravation  of  the  humors  by  unwholesome  food  or  drink,  or  a  disorder 
of  the  blood-making  organs.  As  a  symptomatic  complaint,  for  in- 
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stance,  dropsy  frequently  appears  in  the  last  stage  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, when  the  wasted  lungs  have  become  unable  to  fulfill  the 
chief  purpose  of  respiration.  Next  to  the  alcohol-habit,  the  habitual 
breathing  of  impure  air  is  the  present  main  cause  of  dropsy,  for  air  is 
gaseous  food,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen  a  chief  preliminary  in 
the  conditions  of  the  blood-making  process.  Malarial  diseases  likewise 
impoYerish  the  blood  by  a  direct  process  of  disintegration ;  *  and 
dropsy  appears  as  an  occasional  after-effect  of  a  long-continued  ague. 
Remedies  :  Mountain-air,  a  light  but  nourishing  diet,  and  strict  ab- 
stinence from  alcoholic  stimulants. 

Emetics. — ^Tepid  water  is  a  prompt,  and  the  most  harmless,  emetic. 
In  urgent  cases  (poisonings,  etc.)  add  a  modicum  of  white  mustard 
{Sinapis  alba)y  and  tickle  the  fauces  with  the  wing-feather  of  a  pigeon, 
or  any  similar  object.  Excessive  vomiting  can  be  checked  by  stimu- 
lating applications  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  the  extremities. 

Epilepsy. — ^Epilepsy,  or  the  falling-sickness,  is  a  complication  of 
nervous  derangements,!  and  results  more  frequently  from  sexual  ex- 
cesses than  from  all  other  causes  combined.  In  young  children,  how- 
ever, epilepsy  is  sometimes  a  consequence  of  teething-difficulties,  of 
acidity  in  the  stomach,  and  of  worms,  and  in  such  cases  can  be  readily 
cured  by  a  change  of  regimen,  |  or,  in  malignant  cases,  by  a  protracted 
fast.  For  adults,  strict  continence  and  out-door  exercise  is  the  best 
prophylactic.  Excessive  heat,  however,  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  as  well  as  all  exciting  passions. 

ExcoBiATioN. — Infants  are  apt  to  become  '^ galled''  in  particular 
parts  of  their  bodies,  about  the  groins,  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and 
under  the  arms — es^^Bcially  in  consequence  of  the  condemnable  prac- 
tice of  tight  swaddling.  To  dry  up  such  sores,  '' galling-plasters  ** 
(acetate  of  lead,  etc.)  often  lead  to  worse  complications,  and  the  best 
remedy  is  cleanliness,  and  fine  lint,  smeared  with  spermaceti-ointment 
or  warm  tallow. 

Fainting-Fits,  ob  Syncope.  —  Syncope,  or  "  fainting,"  "  Ohn- 
mcLchiy^  "  DemtayoP  as  three  nations  have  called  it  with  a  correct 
appreciation  of  its  chief  cause,  as  distinct  from  that  of  apoplexy  and 
convulsions,  results  from  a  general  deficiency  of  vital  strength.  Cold 
water,  applied  to  the  neck,  the  feet,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands,  by 
means  of  a  bathing-brush,  is  the  best  restorative.  In  severe  cases  in- 
flation of  the  lungs  by  mechanical  means  has  often  proved  effective. 
Dr.  Engleman  mentions  the  case  of  a  lady  in  child-bed,  who,  '^  after 
being  happily  delivered,  suddenly  fainted  and  lay  upward  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  apparently  dead.  A  physician  had  been  sent  for  ;  her  own 
maid,  in  the  mean  while,  being  out  of  patience  at  his  delay,  attempted 
to  assist  her  herself,  and,  extending  herself  upon  her  mistress,  applied 

♦  "  OUmatic  Ferew,*' "  Popular  Sdenoe  Monthly,''  vol  irili.  p.  471 
t  •*  Nervous  Maladies,"  "  Popular  Sdenoe  Monthly,"  toL  xxiv,  p.  464. 
X  "Enteric  Disorders,"  "Popular  Science  Monthly,"  toL  xxiv,  p.  196. 
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her  mouth  to  hers,  blew  in  as  mnch  breath  as  she  possibly  could,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  exhausted  lady  awakened  as  out  of  a  deep 
slumber,  when,  proper  things  being  given  her,  she  soon  recovered. 
The  maid  being  asked  how  she  came  to  think  of  this  expedient,  said 
she  had  once  seen  it  practiced  by  a  midwife  with  the  happiest  effect." 

A  little  stream  of  water  falling  from  a  height  on  the  face  and 
neck,  the  irritation  of  the  olfactory  nerves  by  means  of  snuff  or  pun- 
gent smells  (burned  pepper,  etc.),  the  motion  of  a  rumbling  cart,  have 
now  and  then  sufficed  to  restore  suspended  animation.  Persons  sub- 
ject to  fainting-fits  can  use  no  better  prophylactic  than  gymnastics  in 
winter,  and  cold  baths  and  pedestrian  excursions  in  summ^-time. 

Febbile  Affections. — ^In  all  disorders  of  a  malarial  and  typhoid 
character,  as  well  as  in  scarlet  fever,  measles,  small-pox,  and  epidemic 
erysipelas,  refrigeration  *  is  more  efficacious  than  any  medicine.  In 
several  zymotic  diseases,  besides  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  the  action 
of  antiseptic  drugs  is  annulled  by  the  inversion  of  the  digestive  proc- 
ess :  the  chyle  is  forced  back  upon  the  stomach,  and,  mingled  with  the 
red  corpuscles  of  the  disintegrated  blood,  is  voided  in  that  discharge 
of  crttor  known  as  the  black-vomit.  Bleeding,  instead  of  reducing  the 
virulence  of  the  fever,  is  apt  to  exhaust  the  little  remaining  strength 
of  the  patient.  Lord  Byron,  for  instance,  was  bled  to  death  as  sorely 
as  if  the  surgeon  had  cut  his  throat. 

Gout. — ^A  paroxysm  of  this  dread  penalty  of  idleness  and  intem- 
perance is  preceded  by  certain  characteristic  symptoms — laasitude^ 
eructations,  a  dull  headache,  involuntary  tears,  a  shivering  sensation 
about  the  groins  and  thighs.  If  the  lassitude  has  not  yet  taken  the 
form  of  an  unconquerable  lethargy,  the  patient  may  obviate  the  crisis 
of  his  affection  by  severe  and  unremitting  physical  exercise,  a  prophy- 
lactic which,  though  doubly  grievous  in  a  debilitated  condition,  is  in- 
comparably preferable  to  the  hellish  alternative.  I  knew  an  old  army 
officer  who  kept  a  spade  in  his  bedroom,  and,  at  the  slightest  premoni- 
tory symptoms,  fell  to  work  upon  a  sandy  hill-side,  and  once  dug  a  deep 
trench  of  forty-five  feet  in  a  single  night,  and  toward  morning  stag- 
gered to  his  quarters  and  had  barely  time  to  reach  his  bed  before  he 
sank  down  in  a  deliquium  of  exhaustion,  and  awakened  late  in  the 
afternoon  as  from  a  fainting-fit,  with  sore  knees  and  sorer  hands,  but 
without  a  trace  of  the  gout  from  which  his  compact  with  the  powers  of 
darkness  proved  to  have  respited  him  for  a  full  month.  The  racking 
pain  can  be  somewhat  relieved  by  such  counter-irritants  as  blisters, 
violent  friction  with  hot  flannel,  etc.,  or  actual  cautery  and  the  topical 
application  of  opiates.  The  experiments  of  sixteen  carnivorous  and 
alcohol-drinking  nations  have  revealed  dozens  of  similar  palliatives, 
but  only  two  radical  remedies — ^frugality  and  persistent  exercise. 

Headache. — Chronic  headache  is  generally  a  symptom  of  dis- 
ordered digestion.    To  attempt  the  suppression  of  the  effect  while  the 
♦  «  Climatic  Fevers,"  "Popular  Science  Monthly,"  tqL  xxiii,  p.  477. 
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cause  remains  can  bring  only  temporary  relief,  or  even  increases  the 
subsequent  malignity  of  the  disorder.  Strong  black  tea  may  thus  act 
as  a  charm — ^for  a  day  or  so  ;  but  with  the  next  morning  the  trouble 
not  only  returns,  but  returns  aggravated  by  the  supposed  remedy,  for 
chronic  headache  has  no  more  potent  single  cause  than  the  habitual  use 
of  narcotic  drinks.  A  frugal,  non-stimulating  regimen,  on  the  other 
hand,  brings  help  more  slowly  but  permanently,  unless  the  patient 
abuses  the  restored  vigor  of  his  digestive  organs.  Acute  headaches  can 
generally  be  traced  to  influences  which  tend  to  obstruct  the  free  circu- 
lation of  the  blood — ^tight  clothing,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  op- 
pressive atmospheric  conditions,  etc. — and  can  be  cured  only  by  a 
direct  removal  of  the  cause.  As  a  symptomatic  result  of  a  vitiated 
state  of  the  humors,  as  in  scrofula  and  venereal  diseases,  headaches 
that  defy  all  medicine  often  yield  to  a  grape-cure.* 

HsABT-BXJBN,  OB  Cabdialoia. — Both  words  are  misnomers,  the 
seat  of  the  pain  being  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  the  cause  gastric 
acidity  ;  remedies — fasting  and  ^'  passive  exercise,"  a  ride  in  a  jolting 
cart,  kneading  of  the  abdomen,  etc. 

Htpochondbia,  Chbonio  Melancholy,  Spleen. — ^Robert  Burton, 
in  his  '' Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  enumerates  some  six  thousand 
causes  of  chronic  despondency,  and  about  as  many  different  remedies, 
of  which  only  six  or  seven  are  apt  to  afford  permanent  relief :  fru- 
gality, temperance,  early  rising,  life  with  a  rational  object  (altruistic, 
if  egotism  palls),  constructive  exercise  in  the  open  air,  a  sunny  cli- 
mate, and  social  sunshine — the  company  of  children  and  optimists. 

Insomnl^ — ^The  proximate  cause  of  sleeplessness  is  plethora  of 
the  cerebral  blood-vessels,  and  a  palliative  cure  can  be  effected  by 
anything  that  lessens  the  tendency  of  the  circulation  toward  the  head. 
But  a  permanent  cure  may  require  time  and  patience.  By  night-stud- 
ies brain-workers  sometimes  contract  chronic  insonmia  in  that  worst 
form  which  finds  relief  only  in  the  stupor  of  a  low  fever,  alternating 
with  consecutive  days  of  nervous  headaches.  Reforming  topers  often 
have  to  pass  through  the  same  ordeal,  before  the  deranged  nervous 
system  can  be  restored  to  its  normal  condition.  Fresh  air,  especially 
of  a  low  temperature,  pedestrian  exercise,  and  an  aperient  cUet,  are 
the  best  natural  remedies.  Under  no  circumstances  shouM  sleepless'- 
ness  be  overcome  by  narcotics.  An  opium  torpor  can  not  fulfill  the 
functions  of  refreshing  sleep  ;  we  might  as  well  benumb  the  patient 
by  a  whack  on  the  skulL 

Jaundice. — Jaundice  and  chlorosb  are  kindred  affections,  and 
the  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin  is  often  in  both  cases  due  to  an  impover- 
ished state  of  the  blood — especially  a  deficiency  in  the  proportion  of 
the  red  blood-corpuscles — ^rather  than  to  a  diffusion  of  bilious  secre- 
tions. Jaundice,  as  a  consequence  of  obstinate  agues,  is  evidently  the 
result  of  a  catalytic  process  which  disintegrates  the  constituent  parts 
♦  "  Enteric  Disorders,"  "  Popular  Science  Monthly,''  toL  xxiv,  p.  457. 
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of  the  blood.  The  bite  of  poisonotis  animak  has  often  a  aimilar  ^. 
feet.  The  most  frequent  predbposing  eaose,  however,  is  want  of  Bun- 
light  and  oat-door  exercise.  Jaundice  and  chronic  melancholy  are 
often  concomitant  affections,  and  both  a  penalty  of  oar  dreary,  sedent- 
ary modes  of  life.  The  ancients,  indeed,  ascribed  both  complaints  to 
the  same  cause,  for  melancholy  is  derived  from  a  word  which  means 
literally  '^  atrabilious,''  or  black-biled.  But  the  truth  seems  to  be  that 
functional  disorders  of  the  liver  are  the  result  rather  than  the  caxue 
of  a  general  torpor  of  the  vital  process.  Bemedy — outdoor  sports, 
combined  with  as  mach  fun  and  sunshine  as  possible.  Alooh<^ 
jaundice-cures  may  restore  the  ruddiness  of  the  complexion  by  keq>- 
ing  the  system  under  the  influence  of  a  stimulant  fever;  but  we 
might  as  well  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  return  of  health  when 
pulmonary  affections  mimic  its  color  with  their  hectic  glow. 

Mental  Disobdebs. — ^The  LdlUa  VUtara  says  that  on  the  day 
when  Buddh%  the  savior,  was  bom,  all  the  sick  regained  their  health 
and  the  insane  tJieir  memory.  Insanity  might,  indeed,  be  defined  as 
a  partial  derangement  or  suspension  of  the  faculty  of  recollection. 
Nature  takes  that  method  of  obliterating  the  memory  of  impressions 
which  the  soul  is  unable  to  bear,  and  thus  preserves  life  at  the  expense 
of  its  intellectual  continoity.  Lunatics  are  generally  mo7wmaniac$  ; 
their  judgment  may  l)e  sound  in  many  respects,  but,  at  the  mention 
of  a  special  topic,  betrays  the  partial  eclipse  of  its  light.  It  may  be 
possible  that  people  haveli^een  killed  by  the  sudden  announcement  of 
good  news,  but,  for  one  person  who  has  lost  his  reason  from  an  excess 
of  joy,  millions  have  lost  it  from  an  excess  of  sorrow — ^a  crushing  ca- 
lamity, or  the  oppressive  and  at  last  unbearable  weight  of  the  dreari- 
ness, the  soul-stifling  tedium  of  modem  life  in  many  of  its  phases. 
The  sick  soul  may  have  stilled  its  hunger  with  a  long-hoarded  hope^ 
till  the  evident  ei^haustion  of  that  hoard  leaves  only  the  altemative  of 
despair  or  refuge  in  the  Lethe  of  <dementation.  Where  insanity  is  at 
all  curable  it  can  be  cured  by  the  removal  of  its  chief  cause — sorrow  ; 
and  the  best  remedies  are  kindness,  mirths  and  a  pleasant  occupation. 
In  the  middle  ages,  when  both  lunacy  and  (the  love  of  earthly  happi- 
ness were  ascribed  to  the  machinations  df  liie  devil,  lunatics  were 
chained  and  horsewhipped  for  the  double  benefit  of  tbeir  souls,  and 
with  results  which  almost  justified  the  demon  hypothesis.  BreughePs 
best  illustrations  for  Dante's  hell  were  made  after  stadies  in  an  Aus- 
trian mad-house.  The  extreme  antithesis  of  sucli  infemoB  is  perhaps 
the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Tuscaloosa,  Alal)ama,  where  the  shadow 
of  gloom  has  been  so  successfully  banished  that  the  happiest  results  of 
the  cure  have  almost  been  anticipated  by  its  mdthods  :  the  restora- 
tion of  reason  itself  could  hardly  give  the  patients  an  additional  rea- 
son for  being  happy.  They  have  a  park,  a  flower-garden,  and  a  pet 
nursery  of  their  own  ;  they  have  books  and  music,  gymnasia,  bath- 
rooms, and  amateur  workshops.    Wherever  their  road  leads,  they  can 
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travel  it  in  sonshiney  even  on  hobby-back  if  they  choose,  for  they 
have  a  philosophical  weekly  of  their  own,  with  full  permission  to  ex- 
plain the  revelation  of  St.  John. 

Myopia — short-sightedness,  and  far-sightedness  (presbyopia),  were 
formerly  regarded  as  absolutely  incurable  affections,  because  they 
-were  evidently  not  amenable  to  the  influence  of  any  known  drug. 
But  ^'drug"  and  '^  remedy  "  have  at  last  ceased  to  be  synonymous 
terms  ;  and,  though  constitutional  defects  of  the  eye  may  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  complete  cure,  there  is  no  doubt  that  those  defects 
can  be  modified  by  a  judicious  treatment,  especially  by  a  mode  of  life 
tending  to  restore  the  general  vigor  of  the  system,  by  out-door  exer- 
cise, and  by  rambles  in  green,  sunny  woods,  for  the  colors  of  the  sum- 
mer forest  are  as  beneficial  to  the  eye  as  its  atmosphere  to  the  lungs. 
Weak  eyes  can  be  strengthened  by  gradually  exercising  the  capacity 
of  the  optic  nerve,  scrutinizing  small  objects,  first  at  a  moderate  and 
by-and-by  at  a  greater  distance,  but  withal  guarding  against  a  fa- 
tiguing effort  of  the  eye. 

Pimples. — The  best  cosmetic  is  a  grape-cure,  i.  e.,  a  frugal,  sac- 
charine, and  sub-acid  diet,  combined  with  out-door  exercise  in  the 
bracing  air  of  a  highland  country. 

Bheuhatisic — Rheumatism,  like  gout,  is  a  consequence  of  dietetic 
abuses.  Counter-irritants,  hot  baths,  etc.,  can  effect  a  brief  respite, 
but  the  only  permanent  specific  is  fasting.  Before  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond day  a  hunger-cure  benumbs  the  pain  ;  the  organism,  on  being 
obliged  to  feed  upon  its  own  tissues,  seems  to  undergo  a  process  of 
renovation  which  alone  can  reach  the  root  of  the  complaint.  Ex- 
ercise and  great  abstemiousness  will  prevent  a  relapse. 

ScBOFiTLA. — ^A  scrofulous  taint  is  in  some  cases  hereditary,  and 
yields  only  to  years  of  dietetic  reform,  but,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no 
more  perfectly  curable  disease.  In  all  but  its  most  malignant  forms 
it  yields  readily  to  the  influence  of  pure  air  and  pure  food — out-door 
life,  and  a  wholesome,  vegetable  diet.  Skin-cleaning  nostrums  only 
change  the  form  of  the  disease  by  driving  it  from  the  surface  to  the 
interior  of  the  body. 

Toothache. — The  extraction  of  every  unsound  tooth  and  the 
insertion  of  a  "  new  set "  would  certainly  remove,  in  ipsa  radice^  the 
seat,  if  not  the  cause,  of  the  eviL  But  the  trouble  is,  that  the  func- 
tion of  proper  mastication  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  of  diges- 
tion, and  that  for  practical  efficacy  the  last  stump  of  a  natural  tooth 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  best  artificial  substitute.  The  best 
plan  would,  therefore,  be  to  let  the  stumps  remain,  and  get  rid  of  the 
pain,  and  the  latter  end  can  be  attained  by  a  slow  but  infallible 
method.  Within  half  a  year  after  the  change  of  regimen,  absolute 
abstinence  from  hot  drinks  (especially  boiling  hot,  sweet  tea)  and  a 
very  sparing  use  of  animal  food  will  benumb  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
irritated  nerves.  I  knew  an  old  Mestizo  who  had  learned  to  chew  apples 
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witb  his  bare  ^ms,  but  only  after  necessity  had  reduced  him  to  a 
frugal  regimen.  A  saccharine  diet  in  the  form  of  sweet  ripe  fruit  has 
certainly  nothing  to  do  with  the  decay  of  the  teeth,  and  it  is  a  sug- 
gestive fact  that  toothache  is  almost  exclusively  an  affliction  of  the 
northern  nations. 

Wabts  AJSfj>  CoBxs. — ^The  predisposing  cause  of  warts  is  unknown, 
and  the  popular  remedies  are  rarely  permanent.  I  have  known 
warts  to  reappear  after  they  had  been  thoroughly  removed  by  the 
use  of  corrosive  acids.  The  popular  belief  that  they  **  spread "  if 
the  operation  involves  bleeding  seems  not  to  be  wholly  unf  ounded, 
and  large  warts  can  be  more  effectually  cured  by  means  of  a  tight 
ligature  that  gradually  deadens  the  tissue.  Warts  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  fingers  can  generally  be  atrophied  by  exerting  a  long-continued 
strain  upon  the  adjoining  muscles,  as  in  holding  up  a  heavy  weight, 
or  seizing  the  rings  of  a  grapple-swing  and  dangling  by  one  hand  as 
long  as  the  fingers  can  support  the  strain.  A  callous  skin  is  thus  formed 
under  the  wart,  and  before  long  the  excrescence  disappears.  Corns  are 
entirely  owing  to  the  pressure  of  tight  shoes,  and  can  be  cured  by  the 
use  of  more  commodious  foot-wear.  To  suppress  the  symptom,  while 
the  cause  remains,  is  of  little  avail,  and,  before  a  chiropodist  could 
keep  his  promise  to  ^^  remove  corns  with  the  root,"  he  would  have  to 
eradicate  the  folly  of  heeding  the  mandates  of  fashion  rather  than  die 
appeals  of  Nature. 


THE  MORALITY  OF  HAPPINESS. 

Bt  THOMAS  FOSTEB. 
EVOLUTION  OP  CONDirCT. — (CONTINUKD.) 

THERE  is  only  one  way  of  escape  from  the  conclusion  reached  in 
our  last — ^that  conduct  is  good  or  bad  according  as  its  total  ef- 
fects are  pleasurable  or  painful — ^in  which  statement  be  it  understood 
the  word  total  meafia  total,  and  is  not  limited  in  its  application  to  the 
person  whose  conduct  is  spoken  of.  If  it  is  supposed  that  men  were 
created  to  suffer,  that  a  power  which  they  were  bound  to  obey  had 
planned  such  suffering,  so  that  any  attempt  either  to  take  pleasure  or 
to  avoid  pain  was  an  offense,  then  of  course  the  conclusion  indicated 
is  an  erroneous  one. 

No  system  of  religion  has  ever  definitely  taught  so  hideous  a  doc- 
trine. Even  where  sorrow  and  suffering  are  recognized  as  the  lot  of 
man,  and  even  where  self-inflicted  anguish  and  misery  are  enjoined 
as  suitable  ways  of  pleasing  Deity,  it  is  never  said  that  such  sufferings 
are  the  ultimate  desire  of  the  Supreme  Power.  These  tribulations 
are  all  intended  for  our  good :  we  are  to  torture  ourselves  here  and 
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now,  that  hereafter  we  may  avoid  much  greater  pains  or  enjoy  much 
greater  pleasures  than  here  and  now  we  conld  possibly  experience. 

Yet  underlying  this  doctrine  of  greater  and  longer-lasting  happi- 
nes8  as  the  result  of  temporary  suffering  or  privation,  there  has  been 
aod  is  in  many  so-called  religions  the  doctrine  that  pain  and  suffering 
are  pleasing  to  the  gods  of  inferior  creeds  and  even  to  the  Supreme 
Power  of  higher  beliefs.  The  offerings  made  systematically  by  some 
races  to  their  deities  imply  obviously  the  belief  that  the  gods  are 
pleased  when  men  deprive  themselves  of  something  more  or  less  val- 
ued. Sacrifices  involving  slaughter,  whether  of  domestic  animals  or 
of  human  beings,  mean  more,  for  they  imply  that  suffering  and  death 
are  essentially  pleasing  to  Deity.  Even  when  such  gross  ideas  are 
removed  and  religion  has  been  purified,  the  symbolization  of  sacrifice 
in  most  cases  takes  the  place  of  sacrifice  itself.  The  conception  may 
and  often  does  remain  as  an  actually  vital  part  of  religious  doctrine 
that  pleasure  is  offensive  to  the  Supreme  Power  and  pain  pleasing. 

If  this  conception  is  really  recognized,  and  any  men  definitely  hold 
that  to  enjoy  or  to  give  pleasure  is  sinful,  because  displeasing  to  Gknl, 
while  the  suffering  or  infliction  of  pain  is  commendable,  then  for  them 
— ^but  for  them  only — ^the  doctrine  is  not  established  that  conduct  is 
good  or  bad  according  as  its  total  effects  are  pleasurable  or  painful. 
But  if  there  are  such  men,  then  they  are  mentally  and  morally  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  savage  of  most  brutal  type,  who,  because 
he  himself  delights  to  inflict  pain,  deems  his  gods  to  be  of  kindred 
nature  and  immolates  victims  to  them  (or,  if  necessary  to  gain  his 
ends,  shows  the  reality  of  his  belief  by  self-torture)  to  obtain  their 
assistance  against  his  enemies. 

If  there  are  such  men  among  us  still,  then,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
says,  "  we  can  only  recognize  the  fact  that  devil-worshipers  are  not 
yet  extinct.*'  The  generality  of  our  conclusions  is  no  more  affected 
by  such  exceptions  as  these  than  it  is  by  the  ideas  which  prevail  in 
Bedlam  or  Earlswood. 

But  on  the  one  hand  the  doctrine  thus  reached  may  be  passed  over 
as  a  truism  (which  it  ought  to  be  and  indeed  is,  though,  like  many 
truisms,  unrecognized)  ;  and  on  the  other  it  may  be  scouted  as  Epi- 
curean (which  is  unmeaning  nonsense,  however)  and  as  mere  pig- 
philosophy.  For  it  sets  happiness  as  the  aim  of  conduct,  and,  whether 
self -happiness  or  the  happiness  of  others  is  in  question,  many  find  in 
the  mere  idea  of  pleasure  as  a  motive  for  conduct  something  unworthy 
— ^thereby  unconsciously  adopting  the  religious  doctrine  which  has 
been  justly  compared  with  devil-worship. 

This  expression — Pig-philosophy — ^has  indeed  been  applied  to  the 
doctrine  we  are  considering,  by  a  philosopher  who,  with  Mr.  Ruskin 
and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  may  be  regarded  as  chief  among  the  won- 
ders of  our  age — and  standing  proof  of  the  charm  which  the  British 
race  finds  in  Constant  Grunt,  Continual  Growl,  and  Chronic  Groan. 
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It  must  be  considered,  therefore,  as  certain  that  to  some  minds  a 
philosophy  which  sets  the  happiness  of  self  and  others  as  a  worthy 
end  must  appear  unworthy.  Such  minds  find  something  pig-like  in 
the  desire  to  see  the  happiness  of  the  world  increased.  Tet  grunting 
and  groaning  are  at  least  as  characteristic  of  the  porcine  race  as  any 
desire  to  increase  the  comfort  of  their  fellow-creatures  or  even  their 
own.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  lightsome  pleasure-doctrine,  the  essence 
of  which  is  that  we  should  strive  to  diminish  pain  and  sorrow  (our 
own  included)  and  to  increase  joy  and  happiness,  is  less  suggestiTe 
of  porcine  ways  (at  least  to  those  who  have  noted  what  such  ways 
are)  than — ^for  instance — ^the  following  cheerful  address  to  Man : 
^'  Despicable  biped  I  what  is  the  sum  total  of  the  worst  that  lies  be- 
fore thee?  Death?  Well,  Death;  and  say  the  pangs  of  Tophet, 
too,  and  all  that  the  Devil  and  Man  may,  will,  or  can  do  against 
thee  1  Hast  thou  not  a  heart ;  canst  thou  not  suffer  whatsoever  it 
be ;  and,  as  a  Child  of  Freedom,  though  outcast,  trample  Tophet 
itself  under  thy  feet,  while  it  consumes  thee  ?  "  Were  this  but  stem 
resolution  to  endure  patiently,  and  even  cheerfully,  such  sorrows  as 
befall  man,  it  were  well.  Kay,  it  would  fall  in  with  the  philosophy 
of  happiness,  which  enjoins  that  for  their  own  sake  as  for  the  sake  of 
those  around  them  men  should  bear  as  lightly  as  they  may  their  burden 
of  inevitable  sorrow.  But  what  Carlyle  calls  the  New-birth  or  Ba- 
phometic  Fire-baptism  is  not  Patience  but  Indignation  and  Defiance. 
This  is  the  veritable  Pig-philosophy:  the  "Everlasting  No"  {cUu 
ewige  Nein)  is  in  truth  the  Everlasting  Grunt  of  dyspeptic  disgos^ 
the  constant  Oh-Goroo-Gk)roo  of  a  jaundiced  soul. 

Are  the  teachings  of  living  professors  of  the  Everlasting  Groan 
school  brighter  than  those  of  the  gloomy  Scotsman  ?  Here  are  some 
of  the  latest  utterings  of  the  chief  among  them:  "Loss  of  life  i" 
exclaims  Mr.  Ruskin,  cheerfully.  "  By  the  ship  overwhelmed  in  the 
river,  shattered  on  the  sea;  by  the  mine's  blast,  the  earthquake's 
burial — you  mourn  for  the  multitude  slain.  Ton  cheer  the  life-boat's 
crew ;  you  hear  with  praise  and  joy  the  rescue  of  one  still  breathing 
body  more  at  the  pit's  mouth  ;  and  all  the  while,  for  one  soul  that  is 
saved  from  the  momentary  passing  away  (according  to  your  creed,  to 
be  with  its  Gk>d),  the  lost  souls  yet  locked  in  their  polluted  ^esh 
haunt,  with  worse  than  ghosts,  the  shadows  of  your  churches  and  the 
comers  of  your  streets ;  and  your  weary  children  watch,  with  no 
memory  of  Jerusalem,  and  no  hope  of  return  from  their  captivity,  the 
weltering  to  the  sea  of  your  Waters  of  Babylon."     Oh  I   Gorool 

OOROO-OOt 

Any  philosophy  which  hopes  for  other  than  misery  and  disgust  in 
life  must  indeed  seem  strange  doctrine  to  teachers  such  as  these — 
even  as  the  smiles  of  the  cheerful  seem  unmeaning  and  offensive  to 
those  whose  souls  are  overcast  with  gloom  and  discontent.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  tells  a  story  of  his  childhood  which  well  illustrates  the  unreason^ 
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ing  hatred  felt  by  the  Everlasting  Growl  school  for  the  doctrine  that 
conduct  should  be  directed  to  the  increase  of  happiness.  One  day, 
bis  healthy  young  appetite  made  him  enjoy  very  heartily  the  brose 
or  porridge  of  the  family  breakfast.  Unluckily,  he  was  tempted  to 
say  aloud  how  good  he  found  his  food.  His  father  at  once  ordered 
a  pint  of  cold  water  to  be  thrown  in,  to  spoil  the  taste  of  it !  Possibly 
he  meant  to  inculcate  what  he  regarded  as  a  high  moral  habit ;  but 
rather  more  probably  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  Sen.,  objected  to  his  son's 
enjoying  what  he  had  no  taste  for  himself.  Much  of  the  sourness  of 
the  Growl  Philosophy  may  be  thus  interpreted. 

V. — SELF    VERSUS  OTHXBS. 

We  teach  our  children,  the  preacher  tells  bis  flock,  but  few  follow 
the  precept — Care  more  for  others  than  for  self.  It  sounds  a  harsh 
doctrine  to  say,  instead — ^Each  must  care  for  himself  before  others. 
Yet  it  is  not  only  true  teaching,  it  is  a  self-evident  truth.  It  would 
not  be  even  worth  saying,  so  obviously  true  is  it,  were  it  not  that  in 
putting  aside  the  doctrine  because  of  its  seeming  harshness  men  over- 
look, or  try  to  overlook,  the  important  consequences  which  follow 
from  it. 

If  a  man's  whole  soul — ^nay,  let  me  speak  for  a  moment  in  my  proper 
person — ^if  my  whole  soul  were  filled  with  the  thought  that  my  one 
chief  business  in  life  is  to  make  those  around  me,  as  far  as  I  can  make 
my  influence  felt,  as  happy  as  possible,  to  increase  in  every  possible 
way  the  stock  of  human  (nay,  also  of  animal)  happiness,  I  must  still 
begin  by  taking  care  of  myself.  For  if,  through  want  of  care,  I  my- 
self should  cease  to  exist,  I  can  no  longer,  in  any  way,  serve  others ; 
nay,  it  is  even  conceivable  that  my  immature  disappearance  from  the 
scene  of  my  proposed  exertions  for  others'  benefit  might  cause  some 
diminution  of  the  totality  of  happiness. 

If  the  very  thought  of  care  for  self  should  suggest  that  there  can 
be  no  real  love  or  care  for  others  where  self -care  comes  first  (self-evi- 
dent though  the  proposition  be  that  care  of  self  must  come  first),  let  us 
replace  the  case  rejected  as  imaginary  by  a  concrete  and  familiar  illus- 
tration. 

None  can  question  the  unselfishness  of  the  love  which  a  mother  feels 
for  her  infant  babe.  None  can  doubt  that,  if  question  arose  between 
the  babe's  life  and  hers,  her  own  life  would  be  willingly  sacrificed.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions,  perhaps  many,  but  no  one  can  doubt,  and 
multitudes  of  cases  have  proved,  that  the  rule  holds  generally.  Now, 
the  nursing  mother  not  only  has,  in  her  very  love  for  her  babe,  to  take 
care  of  herself,  but  to  care  for  herself  firsts  and  to  take  more  care  of 
herself  than,  but  for  her  pure,  unselfish  love  for  her  child,  she  would 
have  troubled  herself  to  take. 

Let  this  case  suffice  to  show  that  care  of  self  before  others  (not, 
therefore,  necessarily  more  than  others),  beeddes  being  a  self-evident 
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duty  (which  many  may  regard  as  a  mere  trifle),  may  be  not  only  per- 
fectly consistent  with  regard  for  others,  and  even  with  devotion  to 
others,  but  may  be  absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  our 
duties  toward  others.  In  fact,  it  is  little  more  than  a  truism,  instead 
of  being,  as  many  would  at  a  first  view  imagine,  a  paradox,  that  the 
more  earnest  our  wish  to  increase  the  happiness  of  others,  the  mofe 
carefully  must  we  look  after  our  own  welfare. 

If  we  take  a  wider  view,  and,  instead  of  considering  a  single  life, 
study  the  development  of  families  and  races,  we  still  find  the  same  les- 
son. As  the  man  who  wishes  his  life  to  be  useful  to  his  fellows  and  to 
increase  their  happiness  must  take  care  of  that  life,  so  he  who  would 
wish  to  benefit  humanity  through  his  family  or  race  must  not  only 
nourish  his  own  life  and  strength,  but  must  develop  those  activities 
which  advance  his  own  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  his  family.  Other- 
wise come,  inevitably,  the  dwindling  of  the  faculties  on  which  his 
own  value  depends,  and  the  loss  in  his  descendants  of  good  qualities 
which  they  might  otherwise  have  inherited  from  him.  Or  it  may  be 
that  such  qualities  are  inherited  in  less  degree  than  had  he  duly  exer- 
cised powers  and  capacities  which  were  in  a  sense  held  in  trust  for  than. 
We  are  apt  to  overlook  the  importance  of  individual  action  in  snch 
cases,  not  noticing  that  tUe  progress  of  a  race  depends  on  the  aggre- 
gate of  acts  by  the  individual  members  of  the  race. 

To  take  a  concrete  instance  here,  as  of  the  simpler  case :  If  a  niun 
ber  of  persons  in  any  nation  or  at  any  epoch,  impelled  by  a  desire  to 
benefit  their  fellows,  devote  their  lives  to  celibacy,  they  influence  in 
important  degree  the  qualities  of  the  next  and  succeeding  generations. 
They  diminish  the  proportion  in  which  their  personal  qualities — pre- 
sumably valuable — will  appear  in  future  generations,  and  relatively 
increase  the  proportion  of  other  and  less  desirable  qualities.  This  is 
obvious  enough.  It  should,  however,  be  almost  as  clear  that,  in  what- 
ever degree  such  persons  in  a  community  as  possess  the  best  qualities 
fail  to  advance,  in  all  things  just,  their  personal  interests,  they  dimin- 
ish the  influence  of  the  better  qualities,  not  only  in  their  own  time,  but 
in  times  to  come.  If,  to  take  another  concrete  example,  all  persons  of 
the  better  sort,  forgetting  their  duties  to  themselves  and  their  race, 
enter  of  set  purpose  on  lives  of  poverty,  asceticism,  and  dreariness, 
they  not  only  diminish  in  large  degree  the  good  they  might  do  during 
life,  but  they  injure  their  ofbpring,  and,  through  them,  posterity.* 

Under  its  biological  aspect,  then,  the  doctrine  that  care  of  self 
must  necessarily  take  precedence  of  care  and  thought  for  others,  is 
incontestable — ^it  is  the  merest  truism — ^though  many  speak,  and  some 
act,  as  if  the  doctrine  were  iniquitous. 

*  Uany  would  probably  be  startled  if  a  just  estimate  could  be  formed  of  the  degree  in 
which  the  qualities  of  the  dyiliEed  races  of  the  world  have  suffered  through  the  well- 
meant  but  mistaken  zeal  which  led  large  classes  of  men  in  former  ages  to  sacrifioe  tiwir 
power  to  do  good  in  order  to  do  good. 
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Bat  this  doctrine  has  its  moral  aspect  ako.  The  question  of  duty 
comes  in  at  once  and  very  obvioosly  so  soon  as  the  actual  consequences 
of  conduct  have  been  shown  to  be  good  or  bad«  But  it  may  be  well 
to  show  more  definitely  what  the  true  line  of  duty  is  in  regard  to  self. 
I  shally  therefore,  next  consider  cases  where  self-abnegation  leads 
directly  to  the  diminution  of  general  happiness, — Knovoledge. 


WHY  THE  EYES  OF  ANIMALS  SHINE  IN  THE  DAEK. 

By  swan  M.  BUBNETT,  M.  D. 

THAT  the  eyes  of  some  animals,  particularly  the  cat,  are  luminous 
when  they  are  in  the  dark,  is  a  fact  established  from  time  imme- 
moriaL  It  is  surprising,  however,  to  find  the  exact  nature  of  the 
phenomenon  entirely  misunderstood  even  by  scientists  whose  lines  of 
investigation  lie  in  the  particular  field  to  which  it  belongs.  In  con- 
versing, not  long  ago,  for  instance,  with  one  of  the  first  physicists  of 
this  country,  who  is  at  the  same  time  an  ardent  sportsman,  he  gave 
me  a  graphic  description  of  a  '^  still  hunt "  for  deer.  This  method  of 
hunting,  as  is  well  known,  consists  in  placing  a  bright  light  in  the  bow 
of  a  boat  and  propelling  it  noiselessly  through  the  water.  The  deer  is 
attracted  by  the  light  and  goes  toward  it,  but  is  prevented  by  its  glare 
from  seeing  his  enemies  who  are  concealed  in  the  shadow.  The 
hunter,  looking  straight  ahead,  sees  in  the  outer  darkness — ^rendered 
Egyptian  by  contrast  with  the  bright  light  immediately  in  front  of  his 
own  eyes — ^two  large,  luminous  bodies,  like  balls  of  fire.  These  are 
the  eyes  of  his  victim  ;  and,  making  his  calculation  as  to  the  distance 
from  the  eyes  down  to  the  breast,  the  valiant  sportsman  (who  proba- 
bly is  also  a  strong  anti-vivisectionist)  fires,  intending  to  send  his  bul- 
let through  the  heart.  The  eminent  physicist,  in  speaking  of  this 
luminosity,  referred  to  it  as  due  to  the  phosphorescence  of  the  eyes,  in 
that  final  way  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  things  beyond 
dispute. 

But  it  is  hardly  less  surprising  to  read  in  the  article  "  Light,"  in 
the  ninth  edition  of  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica,**  the  following 
remarkable  statement  by  Professor  P.  G.  Tait,  on  the  sources  of  light : 
**  8.  A  third  source  [of  light]  is  physiological ;  fire-flies,  glow-worms, 
medusoBj  dead  fish  (?) — the  eye  of  a  cat"  (vol.  xiv,  p.  379). 

If  these  are  the  opinions  of  acknowledged  authorities  in  optics,  we 
can  hardly  expect  the  mass  of  even  ordinarily  intelligent  and  informed 
persons  to  have  more  correct  ones,  and  should  expect  thorough  cre- 
dence to  be  given  to  the  story  of  the  man  who  claimed  that  he  was 
able  to  recognize  an  antagonist  who  struck  him  in  the  dark  by  means  of 
the  light  emitted  from  his  own  eye  as  the  result  of  the  blow. 
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The  fact  is,  there  is  no  phosphorescence  in  the  eyes  of  animals — 
at  least,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  none  has  been  demonstrated ; 
and,  that  it  is  absent  from  the  eyes  of  the  cat,  Professor  Tait  can  dem- 
onstrate conclusively  for  himself,  by  taking  a  cat,  be  it  erer  so  black 
(and  these  I  believe  are  supposed  to  have  the  luminous  power  in  the 
greatest  degree),  ioto  a  completely  dark  room  where  there  can  oome  no 
ray  of  extraneous  light,  and  he  will  find  that  the  eyes  can  not  generate 
enough  light  to  make  even  the  darkness  visible. 

The  real  cause  of  the  luminosity  of  the  eyes  of  animals  in  the  dark 
is  now  thoroughly  understood  by  physiological  opticists  and  by  many 
practical  oculists,  and  depends  upon  the  well-demonstrated  laws  of 
the  refraction  and  reflection  of  light.  For  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
phenomenon,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  properties  of 
the  eye  as  an  optical  instrument. 

The  office  of  the  eye  as  an  optical  instrument,  pure  and  simple,  is 
to  bring  rays  of  light  to  a  focus  on  the  membrane  at  the  back  part 
known  as  the  retina^  in  such  a  manner  that  small  and  inverted  inures 
of  external  objects  shall  be  formed  there.  For  this  purpose  there  is 
a  general  plan,  which  is  subject,  however,  to  more  or  less  variation 
in  different  animals.  The  basis  of  this  plan  is  the  cam€r<jhob9cung^ 
in  which  the  box  is  represented  by  the  hollow  globe  or  ball  of  the 
eye,  the  small  aperture  through  which  the  light  enters,  by  the  pupil, 
and  the  lens  by  which  the  inverted  and  reduced  images  of  external 
objects  are  formed,  by  the  refracting  surfaces  of  the  eye,  which  are 
usually  two— the  cornea,  or  clear  part  of  the  front  of  the  eye,  and  the 
crystidline  lens. 

Now,  the  eye,  in  its  capacity  of  optical  instrument,  is  obedient  to 
the  same  laws  as  any  other  apparatus  reflecting  and  refracting  lighL 
It  may  astonish  some  to  be  told  that  the  eye  reflects  the  light  paasn^ 
into  it.  It  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  all  light  that  ent^^d  tiie 
eye  was  in  some  manner  consumed  there,  and  that  none  ever  found  its 
way  out  again.  It  was  considered  one  of  the  functions  of  the  ohonsid 
or  pigmented  coat  of  the  eye  to  absorb  such  light  as  was  not  used  fa 
the  formation  of  the  image.  The  basis  of  this  opinion  was  that,  imder 
ordinary  circumstances,  no  matter  how  bright  the  light  may  be  in 
which  the  eye  is  looked  at,  the  pupil  always  appears  black.  But  no 
fact  is  more  clearly  demonstrated  now  than  that  the  eye  does  throw 
back  a  large  part  of  the  light  which  enters  its  pupil. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  optics  is  what  is  called  the 
law  of  conjugate  focL  This  is  readily  understood  by  means  of  the 
accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  1).  If  the  object  is  at  a,  the  lens  /  will 
form  an  image  of  that  object  at  c  The  law  of  conjugate  foci  is 
that  the  image  can  exchange  places  with  the  object  and  the  object 
with  the  image,  and  the  result  be  still  the  same.  That  is  to  say,  if 
the  object  were  placed  at  c,  its  image  would  be  formed  at  a.  Or, 
expressing  it  in  another  way,  the  rays  of  light  follow  the  same  lines, 
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Txrlietlier  going  from  the  image  to  the  object  or  from  the  object  to  the 
image. 

Xi€t  US  now  apply  this  law  to  the  case  of  the  eye.  We  will  suppose 
tbe  eye  to  be  in  a  normal  optical  condition ;  that  is,  that  the  retina 
on  Tirhich  the  image  is  formed  is  to  be  found  exactly  at  the  focus  of 


the  lenses  by  which  the  light  is  refracted.  By  consulting  Fig.  2,  we 
can  follow  the  course  of  the  rays  of  light  in  both  directions.  We 
have  rays  going  from  a  in  the  flame  a  6,  which  after  refraction  by 
tbe  lenses  of  the  eye  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  c,  and  form  the  lower 
end  of  the  inverted  image ;  whereas,  these  going  from  b  are  united 
again  at  d.  But,  since  the  bottom  of  the  eye  is  a  reflecting  surface, 
and  sends  back  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  light  which  falls  on  it,  some  of 
these  rays  pass  out  again,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  conju- 
gate foci,  they  must  follow  the  same  lines  as  in  entering  ;  therefore, 
the  rays  from  c  will  come  back  to  a,  and  those  from  d  will  come 


back  to  J.  If  we  could  place  our  eye  at  a  5,  then  we  would  catch 
some  of  these  rays,  and  the  bottom  of  the  eye  would  appear  illu- 
minated just  as  any  other  surface  from  which  light  was  reflected. 
But  our  eye  and  the  candle  can  not  occupy  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time,  and  if  we  place  it  behind  the  candle,  the  flame  itself 
cuts  off  the  rays  of  light,  and  if  we  place  it  in  front,  our  head 
obstructs  the  passage  of  the  light  to  the  eye  to  be  observed.  So, 
under  these  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  for  an  eye,  at  o,  for  in- 
stance, to  get  any  of  the  light  that  is  constantly  coming  from  the  bot- 
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torn  of  an  eye  which  has  been  illuminated  Bat^  if  we  were  able  by 
any  contrivanoe  to  place  our  eye  in  the  position  of  the  source  o/i 
light,  we  would  be  able  to  catch  the  rays  coming  from  the  bottom 
of  the  observed  eye,  and  it  would  appear  illuminated.  Now,  there  is 
such  a  contrivance,  and  it  is  called  the  opTUhcdmoBcope^  and  it  owes 
its  existence  to  the  genius  of  Professor  Helmholtz.  The  principle 
of  its  construction  is  so  simple  that  the  wonder  is  that  no  one  ever 
thought  of  it  before ;  but  never,  until  the  year  1851,  had  any  one 
ever  seen  in  anything  like  detail  the  interior  of  a  living  eye.  If  yom 
take  a  piece  of  bright  tin  and  punch  a  small  bole  in  It,  and,  placing  the 
hole  directly  in  front  of  your  own  pupil,  throw  the  light  from  &  lamp 
into  the  eye  of  a  child,  the  pupil,  insteat!  of  appearing  black  u  it 
usually  does,  will  be  of  a  beautiful  yeHowish-r^d  color,  Thii  ii  be- 
cause you  have,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  put  your  eye  in  tba  filaee 
of  the  source  of  light.  For  the  light  reflected  from  the  surface  of 
the  tin  is  that  which  passes  into  the  eye,  and  it  must  come  back  to  it 
after  reflection.  The  eye  placed  behind  the  hole  catches  the  ffnxall 
quantity  which  would  fall  on  that  part,  and  therefore  sees  the  fiorfaoe 
from  which  it  comes,  illuminated.  Tliis  is  the  principle  of  iUu^m^ 
tion  of  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  and,  when  you  Lave  your  object  sofi- 
ciently  well  lighted,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  optical  appliance  to  ae«  ii 
distinctly  and  in  great  detaH.  This  digression  is  designed  ta  ^Knr 
that,  when  we  have  favoring  circumstances,  by  the  actioo  of  weQ- 
known  optical  laws,  the  eyes  of  animals  appear  illuminate],  j  !  fliat 
it  is  not  necessary  to  call  in  the  supposition  of  phosphorescence  to 
account  for  the  phenomenon. 

But,  in  the  case  of  some  animals,  the  eyes  appear  to  shine  without 
the  intervention  of  any  optical  means,  however  simple.  This,  bow- 
ever,  is  only  apparent,  for  the  principle  of  illumination  is  applicable 
here  as  in  the  other  cases. 

In  the  case  we  have  supposed,  the  retina,  which  in  this  instance  is 
the  reflecting  surface  as  well  as  the  membrane  on  which  the  image  is 
formed,  was  found  at  the  focus  of  the  refracting  surfaces  of  the  eye. 
But  this  condition  is  met  with  only  in  what  is  accepted  as  the  pet- 
feet  optical  state  of  the  eye.  As  can  be  readily  understood,  the  retina 
may  lie  either  in  front  or  behind  the  focus  of  the  refracting  media — 
that  is,  the  eye  may  be  too  long  or  too  short  for  its  focus,  and  unfor- 
tunately such  conditions  are  but  too  common.  When  an  eye  is  too 
long,  it  is  said  to  be  near-sighted  or  myopic  ;  when  too  short,  it  is  far- 
sighted  or  hypermetropic. 

The  change  in  the  position  of  the  retina,  then,  must  exercise  an 
influence  on  the  direction  of  the  rays  that  are  reflected  from  it.  From 
the  well-demonstrated  properties  of  lenses  we  know  that,  when  rays  of 
light  coming  from  a  point  at  the  focus  of  a  lens  pass  through  it,  they 
are  rendered  parallel ;  when  they  come  from  a  point  within  the  focus, 
they  are  spread  out,  or  rendered  divergent ;  and  when  from  beyond 
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the  focus,  they  are  rendered  convergent,  or  brought  toward  another 
focns. 

In  accordance  with  these  laws,  therefore,  we  must  expect  the  rays 
of  light  to  take  a  different  course  in  coming  out  of  an  eye  according  as 
it  is  near-  or  far-sighted.  The  course  of  the  rays  coming  from  the 
far-sighted  or  hypermetropic  eye  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

If  the  retina  lay  in  the  focus  of  the  refracting  surfaces  of  the  eye 
at  E,  then  the  Hght  from  the  inverted  image  cdot  the  flame  woidd 
travel  back,  in  the  same  direction  in  which  it  came,  to  the  flame  a  b 


itself.  K,  however,  it  meets  the  reflecting  surface  of  the  retina  wUhin 
the  focus  at  H,  then  the  rays  from  the  confused  image  e  %  would  com^ 
out  in  a  divergent  manner,  and  form  a  cone  of  light,  F  G,  like  that 
from  the  head-light  of  a  locomotive. 

It  is  now  easy  to  see  that  if  an  observing  eye  is  placed  anywhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  source  of  illumination,  as  at  o,  it  will  take  in  some 
of  the  rays  coming  from  e  t,  and  see  it  illuminated.  There  are  very 
few  human  eyes  so  accurately  adjusted  as  to  their  focus  that  all  the 
rays  come  back  to  the  source  of  light ;  some  of  them  are  scattered, 
and  by  a  very  simple  arrangement  it  is  possible  to  catch  them  in  suffi- 
cient number  to  show  the  bottom  of  the  eye  illuminated. 

Place  a  child  (because  the  pupils  of  children  are  large),  and  by  pref- 
erence a  blonde,  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  a  lamp  which 
is  the  only  source  of  light  in  a  room,  and  cause  it  to  look  at  some  ob- 
ject in  the  direction  of  the  lamp,  turning  the  eye  you  wish  to  look  at 
slightly  inward  toward  the  nose.  Now,  put  your  own  eye  close  behind 
the  lamp-flame,  with  a  card  between  it  and  the  flame.  If  you  will  then 
look  close  by  the  edge  of  the  flame  covered  by  the  card  into  the  eye 
of  the  child,  you  wiU  see,  instead  of  a  perfectly  black  pupil,  a  reddish- 
yellow  circle.  If  the  eye  happens  to  be  hypermetropic,  you  will  be 
able  to  see  the  red  reflex  when  your  own  eye  is  at  some  distance  to 
one  side  of  the  flame. 
TOL.  my. — 02 
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This  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  luminoos  appearance  of  the  eyes 
of  some  animals  when  they  are  in  comparative  obscurity.  It  is  simply 
the  light  rejected  from  the  bottom  of  their  eyes,  which  is  generally  of 
a  reddish  tinge  on  account  of  the  red  blood  in  the  yascular  layer  of 
the  choroid  back  of  the  semitransparent  retina,  and  not  light  that  is 
generated  there  at  alL  This  reflection  is  most  apparent  when  the  ani- 
mal is  in  obscurity,  but  the  observer  must  be  in  the  light,  and  some- 
what in  the  relative  position  indicated  in  the  above-described  experi- 
ment— that  is,  the  eye  of  the  observer  must  be  on  the  same  line  with 
the  light  and  the  observed  eye.  The  eyes  of  nearly  all  animals  are 
hypermetropic,  most  of  them  very  highly  so,  so  that  they  send  out  the 
rays  of  light  which  have  entered  them  in  a  very  diverging  manner. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  phenomena  of  luminosity  are 
usually  seen  are,  it  will  be  noted,  those  most  favorable  for  the  success 
of  the  experiment.  The  animal  is  always  in  an  obscure  comer,  under 
a  table  or  chair,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cat,  while  the  deer  is  in  the  outer 
darkness  of  the  night.  It  is  well  known  that  the  pupils  dilate  when 
in  the  dark,  and  they  often  attain  an  immense  size  in  the  eyes  of  those 
animals  with  nocturnal  habits,  and  the  size  of  the  cone  of  light  is  gov- 
erned by  the  size  of  the  pupil,  since  its  circumferential  boundary  is 
formed  by  it. 

In  making  some  experiments  on  dogs  and  cats,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  size  of  this  cone  of  light,  I  found  that  it  had  actually 
about  twice  the  diameter  it  should  have  theoretically,  from  the  amount 
of  hypermetropia  present,  as  determined  by  means  of  the  ophthalmo- 
scope. This  I  can  account  for  only  by  the  great  dispersion  of  light 
at  the  periphery  of  the  lens  and  cornea,  rendered  possible  by  the  im- 
mense dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  and  this  I  think,  too,  is  the  reason  why 
the  phenomenon  is  not  more  frequently  observed  in  the  higher  animals 
affected  with  hypermetropia.  The  pupil  in  man  never  attains  the  size, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  as  that  of  the  cat,  for  example  ;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  surfaces  of  the  cornea  and  lens  are 
more  regular  in  their  curve,  even  at  their  more  peripheral  parts^  and 
consequently  disperse  the  light  in  a  very  much  less  degree. 


PREHISTORIC  ART  IN   AMERICA. 

Bt  thb  Mabquis  di  NADAILLAC. 

THE  world  of  science  was  astonished  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
by  the  discovery  made  in  the  caves  of  V6z^re,  France,  of  works 
of  art  executed  by  the  prehistoric  troglodytes.  The  specimens  con- 
sisted of  representations  of  mammals,  birds,  fishes,  and  of  man  him- 
self, sculptured  in  relief  or  engraved  upon  elephants'  tusks,  bears' 
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teeth,  the  shoulder-blade  of  a  reindeer,  the  long  bones  of  deer,  or  on 
stones  or  beaoh-pebbles,  and  included  the  huge  cave-bear,  the  mam- 
moth with  its  heavy  mane  and  upturned  tusks,  the  seal,  the  croco- 
dile, and  the  horse.  These  drawings,  the  first  efforts  of  man,  are 
crude  in  shape,  but  suggestive  of  vital  action.  One  of  the  stag-horns, 
engraved  with  representations  of  reindeer  and  fishes,  is  a  ahnost  a  mas- 
terpiece. The  deer  are  following  one  another,  and  one  of  them  has 
turned  to  look  back,  doubtless  so  as  to  see  her  fawn  ;  the  heads  are  all 
drawn  in  profile  and  without  foreshortening,  as  in  the  Egyptian  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  ;  sometimes  the  lines  are  light,  at  other  times  they 
are  cut  deeply  to  bring  out  certain  parts.  By  a  curious  caprice  the 
artist,  after  having  completed  his  first  design,  has  put  fishes  in  all  the 
vacant  spaces,  and  they  too  are  wonderfully  truthful  M.  Massenat 
has  discovered,  at  Laugerie  Basse,  a  piece  of  reindeer-horn  about  ten 
inches  long,  on  which  was  plainly  engraved  an  aurochs  running  from 
a  young  man  who  is  about  to  shoot  an  arrow  at  it.  The  animal  has 
its  head  down  with  its  horns  in  a  position  of  menace,  expanded  nos- 
trils, and  tail  raised  and  curved,  all  being  signs  of  terror  and  irrita- 
tion. The  man  is  naked  and  has  a  round  head,  with  coarse  hair,  which 
is  brought  up  over  the  top  of  his  head,  and  an  obvious  beard  on  the 
chin.  His  whole  physiognomy  expresses  joyousness  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  chase.  The  women  have  flat  breasts  and  prominent  hips. 
One  of  them,  very  hairy,  is  drawn  between  the  legs  of  a  deer,  and 
wears  a  collar  around  her  neck.  Unfortunately,  her  head  is  wanting. 
A  considerable  number  of  engraved  stones  and  bones  have  been 
brought  to  light  in  the  excavations  of  the  cave  of  Thayngen,  Switzer- 
land. Among  them  is  a  reindeer,  standing  with  its  head  inclined 
toward  the  ground,  and  drawn  with  a  precision  showing  a  really  re- 
markable acquaintance  with  the  form  of  the  animal  The  artist  had 
attained  such  perfection  that  observers  were  at  first  tempted  to  ask  if 
they  had  not  been  invited  to  look  at  one  of  the  archaeological  frauds 
that  have  unhappily  become  so  conmion.  But  the  excavations  had 
been  watched  with  unremitting  care  ;  the  witnesses  of  the  discovery 
were  honorable  men  of  science  ;  the  calcareous  deposit  of  more  than 
a  yard  thick  had  been  taken  up  under  their  eyes ;  there  were  found 
in  the  cave  reproductions  of  animals  which  had  disappeared  centuries 
ago— the  musk-ox,  for  instance  ;  and  the  engraving  was  so  faithful 
that  it  could  have  been  made  only  from  nature.  It  was  necessary, 
then,  to  surrender  to  the  evidence.  Away  back  in  the  quaternary  ages, 
in  the  midst  of  the  hardest  conditions  of  life,  of  the  struggle  for 
existence,  and  of  incessant  conflicts  against  the  great  pachyderms,  the 
bears,  and  the  feline  animals  that  swarmed  around  him,  man  already 
had  the  feeling  or  the  instinct  of  art.  He  tried  to  draw  the  likenesses 
of  the  animals  he  saw  and  of  the  trees  that  shaded  the  cave  he  lived 
in  ;  and  the  productions  of  his  industry,  found  again  after  so  many 
ages,  are  all  the  more  interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  extemporiz- 
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ing  artifit  had,  to  assist  him  in  his  work,  only  some  wretched  flints  or 
roughly-sharpened  bones.    The  inquiry  whether  these  discoveries  made 
in  the  west  of  Europe  are  verified  in  other  countries,  and  whether  this 
art-feeling  was  innate  in  man  and  has  characterized  him  always  and 
everywhere,  is  one  of  much  interest.    The  excavations  in  Aflia  and 
Africa  are  still  too  few,  and  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  there 
are  of  too  little  importance,  to  warrant  the  drawing  of  serious  condu- 
sions  respecting  those  quarters.    We  must,  then,  turn  to  America, 
where  eminent  archsBologists  and  enthusiastic  collectors  have  eagerly 
studied  all  that  relates  to  the  past  of  the  human  race.     With  the  aid 
of  their  publications  and  the  photographs  they  have  distributed  with 
rare  liberality,  we  are  able  to  follow  the  ancient  populations  in  their 
migrations  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  to  study 
their  habits  and  their  progress,  and  to  show  that  among  them  also  art 
was  bom  at  a  very  early  epoch,  and  that  it  grew  up  with  the  generations. 
It  has  now  been  ascertained  that  man  lived  in  America  during  the 
quaternary  ages,  contemporaneously  with  the  mastodons  and  the  huge 
edentates  and  pachyderms,  which  had  no  other  resemblances  with  the 
mammals  of  the  Eastern  continents  than  those  of  size.    Like  their  con- 
temporaries in  Europe,  the  primitive  Americans  wandered  in  the  soli- 
tary wilderness,  and  disputed  with  animals  for  the  prey  on  which  they 
fed  and  the  caves  that  sheltered  them,  having  for  weapons  of  offense 
and  defense  only  the  flints  that  lay  at  their  feet.    Their  barbarism  ap- 
pears to  have  been  lower  than  that  of  the  troglodytes  of  Europe,  and 
to  have  been  destitute  of  all  artistic  feeling  and  taste  for  ornament 
Ages  passed,  the  duration  of  which  we  can  not  compute  ;  the  quater- 
nary animals  disappeared,  and  man  became  sedentary  ;  and  he  has  left 
as  evidences  of  his  long  abode  in  the  same  place  the  heaps  of  refuse 
exemplified  in  the  shell-mounds  and  kitchen-middens  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ama- 
zon, the  Pacific  coast,  and  Tierra  del  Fuego.    Excavations  made  at 
several  points  have  brought  out  hatchets,  knives,  harpoons,  and  tools 
of  every  shape,  of  stone,  bone,  and  horn,  all  bearing  witness  to  a  back- 
ward social  condition,  fragments  of  carbonized  wood,  bones  of  ani- 
mals, and  fish-bones,  all  having  evidently  been  accumulated  by  men 
who  knew  nothing  of  agriculture  and  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing. 
Occasionally  a  few  shards  of  pottery  have  been  found  among  the  re- 
mains, made  of  clay  mixed  with  pounded  shells,  fashioned  by  hand, 
and  dried  in  the  sun.    Sometimes  plaited  vines  or  canna-stems  have 
been  impressed  on  the  wet  parts,  or  lines  have  been  scratched  on  the 
vessel  with  the  point  of  a  shell  or  a  fiint.    These  are  the  first  efforts  at 
ornamentation,  and  are  singularly  like  those  of  the  most  ancient  pot- 
teries of  Europe.    Ornaments  designed  for  the  decoration  of  the  per- 
son are  more  rare  than  the  potteries.    We  can  only  cite  a  few  bears' 
or  cats'  teeth  and  shells  bored  for  the  purpose  of  being  hung  from  the 
neck,  except  in  the  sambaquia  or  kitchen-middens  of  Brazil,  where  a 
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few  figures  of  fishes  and  idols  in  gold  and  silver  have  been  found  in 
very  ancient  deposits  of  guano. 

We  can  form  only  the  most  imperfect  estimates  of  the  dates 
of  these  remains.  Geological  evidences  give  no  definite  clew.  The 
growth  of  trees  over  the  kitchen-middens  may  fix  dates  previous  to 
which  they  certainly  existed,  but  when  we  have  admitted  the  five  or 
six  centuries  it  took  the  trees  from  the  time  the  wind  wafted  the  seed 
to  the  spot,  how  are  we  to  compute  the  number  of  generations  of 
plants  that  were  required  to  furnish  the  soil  on  which  they  could  grow  ? 
One  point  only  is  ascertained,  and  that  is  that  no  bones  of  quaternary 
animals  have  been  met  under  the  kitchen-middens,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  figures  we  have  mentioned,  no  metallic  objects.  The 
remains  must,  then,  have  been  accumulated  between  the  period  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  larger  animals  and  the  time  when  the  metals 
came  into  habitual  use.  Must  we  say,  then,  that  during  that  long  se- 
ries of  ages  no  artistic  tendency  revealed  itself  in  man  ?  Yes,  if  we 
judge  by  the  individual  objects  that  have  been  collected  ;  no,  if  we 
attribute  to  that  epoch  the  pictographs,  or  the  figures,  scenes,  hiero- 
glyphics, or  rebuses,  as  we  might  call  them,  which  are  painted,  en- 
graved, and  sculptured  on  the  cliffs,  the  sides  of  caves,  the  bowlders, 
and  erratic  rocks,  or  wherever  a  vacant  space  may  have  been  offered 
to  the  artist.  Men  have  at  all  times  with  a  childish  vanity  endeavored 
to  delineate  their  migrations,  their  contests,  their  hunts,  and  their  vic- 
tories. Egypt  has  transmitted  its  ancient  history  to  us  on  granite  ; 
the  rocks  of  Scandinavia  still  wear  the  likeness  of  the  Vikings*  ves- 
sels ;  and  those  around  the  lae  dee  JferveiUeSy  near  Nice,  bear  pictures 
of  men  extremely  primitive  in  design  ;  curious  engravings  have  been 
noticed  in  Algeria  ;  the  Bushmen,  who  are  among  the  most  degraded 
populations  of  the  globe,  have  drawn  on  stone,  with  wonderful  fidelity, 
their  hunting  scenes  and  their  loves  ;  and  the  rock-paintings  of  New 
Zealand,  the  work  also  of  a  barbarous  rabe,  but  evidently  superior  in 
execution  to  the  scratches  of  the  Bushmen,  have  been  described  before 
the  London  Society  of  Anthropology.  These  are  isolated  facts,  though 
ciuious  ones  ;  but  in  the  two  Americas  the  number  of  pictographs  and 
the  extent  of  surface  they  cover  give  them  an  exceptional  importance. 
The  desire,  not  only  to  reproduce  striking  events,  but  also  to  give  pre- 
cision to  their  sense  by  conventional  signs,  by  graphic  strokes,  or  by 
hieroglyphics  or  phonetic  or  symbolical  characters,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  traits  of  the  different  races  that  have  succeeded  each  other 
on  the  new  continent.  Although  the  initial  date  of  these  engravings 
is  unknown,  we  can  nevertheless  affirm  that  they  continued  tobe  exe- 
cuted through  many  ages,  and  that  while  the  most  ancient  oner  ascend 
to  remote  epochs,  in  some  instances  these  historic  drawings  only  a  lit- 
tle while  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  Pictographs  are 
especially  abundant  in  the  regions  that  formerly  constituted  Spanish 
America  :  in  Nicaragua,  near  the  extinct  volbancof  Masaya;  in  the 
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United  States  of  Colombia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco ;  and  in  Yoie- 
znela,  where  in  consequence  of  their  antiquated  condition  they  will 
soon  cease  to  be  distinguishable.  The  rocks  of  Honduras  are  oorered 
with  sharply-cut  designs  ;  the  conquistadoreBy  in  15^,  remarked  simi- 
lar works  in  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  ;  and  in  the  State  of  Panama  en- 
tire cliffs  were  charged  with  hieroglyphics  that  might  afford  matt^ 
for  very  interesting  studies.  In  the  Sierra  Nevada,  between  Ck)lum- 
buSy  Nevada,  and  Benton,  California,  are  hosts  of  figures  of  naen  and 
animals  and  uninterpretable  signs.  About  twenty  miles  south  of  Ben- 
ton, the  road  follows  a  narrow  defile,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  nearly 
perpendicular  rocks,  and  these  are  covered  with  figures  in  respect  to 
which  no  clew  exists  as  to  the  people  that  designed  them. 

Pictographs  are  little  less  numerous  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Colorado — in  parts  of  the  country  which,  though  now  desolate,  were 
formerly  inhabited  by  a  considerable  population.  The  glacier-polished 
bowlders  of  the  valley  of  the  Gila  River  have  figures  that  may  be 
compared  with  those  of  Thurin^a.  On  the  banks  of  the  Mancos  and 
the  San  Juan,  and  in  the  deep  ca&ons  stretching  up  toward  the  east, 
the  figures  are  visible  at  dizzy  heights,  some  deeply  engraved,  others 
drawn  in  red  or  white.  Among  them  is  a  procession  of  men,  animals, 
and  birds  with  long  necks  and  legs,  all  going  in  the  same  directica. 
Two  of  the  men  are  standing  on  a  sledge  drawn  by  a  deer,  while  oth- 
ers direct  the  march  of  the  drove.  The  artist  evidently  intended  to 
represent  a  migration  of  his  tribe.  In  another  pictograph  on  the  banks 
•of  the  San  Juan,  among  figures  of  strange  forms  and  of  drawing  in- 
toorrect  but  full  of  movement  and  life,  may  be  recognized  a  number  of 
flint  hatchets,  exactly  similar  in  pattern  to  the  symbolical  hatchets 
that  are  «ut  on  the  megaliths  of  Brittany.  At  another  spot,  a  cliff  is 
covered,  for  a  space  of  more  than  sixty  square  feet,  with  figrures  of 
men,  deer,  and  lizards  ;  and  M.  Bandelier  has  seen,  near  the  ruins  of 
Pecos,  pictographs,  the  high  antiquity  of  which  is  attested  by  the  de- 
gree of  effacement  they  have  undergone.  They  represent  the  tracks 
of  men  or  children,  a  human  figure,  and  a  tolerably  regular  circle.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Puerco  and  the  Zufii,  two  of  the  affluents  of  the  Colo- 
rado Chiquito,  designs  have  been  remarked  having  the  appearance 
of  hieroglyphics,  but  their  significance  is  unknown,  and  we  can  not 
even  affirm  that  they  had  any.  The  cliffs  near  Salt  Lake  in  Ftah 
are  adorned  with  sculptures,  among  which  are  human  figures  of  the 
natural  size,  cut  in  a  hard  rock  more  than  thirty  feet  above  the  ground. 
All  together  shcrw  an  amount  of  labor  of  which  the  Indians  are  inca- 
pable, and  a  sum  of  difficulties  which  they  could  not  have  overcome  ; 
and  the  height  at  which  some  of  the  sculptures  appear  allows  the  sup- 
position that  some  geological  phenomenon,  perhaps  a  depression  of 
the  lake,  may  have  occurred  since  they  were  executed.  Many  draw- 
ings on  stone  have  also  been  observed  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
United  States. 
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Pictographs  to  which  we  are  disposed  to  accord  a  great  antiquity 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  sides  of  caves  in  Nicaragna.  Some  grottoes  in 
the  mountains  of  Oajaca  also  bear  witness  to  the  labor  of  man,  in  the 
shape  of  coarse  paintings  in  red  ochre.  Among  them  is  frequently  re- 
peated the  imprint  in  black  of  a  human  hand.  This  imprint,  which  is 
probably  borrowed  from  some  myth,  seems  to  have  played  a  great 
part  in  America.  It  is  found  reproduced  in  regions  very  remote  from 
one  another,  standing  out  on  the  potteries,  sometimes  in  red  on  a  black 
ground,  sometimes  in  black  on  a  red  ground.  In  our  own  days  it  is 
occasionally  found  in  use  among  Indians  as  a  totem  or  coat-of-arms. 

All  that  we  have  just  said  bears  witness  to  a  still  primitive  condi- 
tion of  art  The  men  who  executed  the  works,  barbarous  as  they  seem 
to  have  been,  were  capable  of  rising  higher.  This  is  proved  by  works 
of  a  manifestly  later  epoch.  Guatemala,  the  ancient  land  of  the 
Quiches  and  the  Cakchiquels,  abounds  in  ruins.  Bas-reliefs,  statues, 
and  monoliths  covered  with  arabesques  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet, 
meet  the  traveler  frequently.  At  Quirigua,  a  small  port  on  the  Bay 
of  Honduras,  a  statue  of  a  woman  has  been  found,  footless  and  hand- 
less,  with  a  crowned  idol  on  its  head ;  excavations  by  the  side  of  it 
have  brought  to  light  a  tiger's  head  in  porphyry.  At  Santa  Lucia 
Cosumalhuapa,  at  the  foot  of  the  Yolcan  de  Fuego,  among  the  cyclo- 
pean  stones  and  the  statues  of  tapirs  and  caymans,  lie  colossal  stone 
heads,  of  a  strange  type,  hitherto  unknown.  Two  of  these  heads  wear 
the  inmiense  ear-rings  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Peruvians,  and  a  head- 
dress similar  to  the  Asiatic  turbans.  Farther  on  are  bas-reliefs  in  hard 
porphyry,  larger  than  nature,  representing  personages  as  odd  in  con- 
ception as  in  execution,  and  mythological  scenes  that  have  no  relation 
to  any  known  form  of  worship.  The  most  interesting  bas-relief  rep- 
resents a  human  sacrifice.  The  principal  personage  is  a  priest ;  he  is 
naked  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Aztec  priests,  wears  a  garter 
around  his  left  leg  ;  only  the  left  foot  is  shod.  The  head-dress  is  a 
crab.  One  hand  holds  a  flint,  doubtless  the  sacrificial  knife,  while  the 
other  hand  grasps  the  head  of  the  victim  to  be  slain.  On  a  second 
plane,  two  acolytes  are  carrying  human  heads.  One  of  them  is  a 
skeleton,  a  sinister  symbol  of  death.  Its  head  is  of  a  simian  shape, 
mingling  the  grotesque  with  the  terrible.  To  cite  more  similar  facts 
would  merely  involve  unpleasant  repetitions.  We  shall  only  add,  then, 
that  the  figures  are  of  a  grinning  aspect  and  a  repulsive  ugliness.  The 
ancient  American  races  did  not  seek  for  the  beautiful,  or,  rather,  did 
not  comprehend  it  as  we  do,  who  have  been  taught  by  the  immortal 
creators  of  the  high  art  of  Greece. 

We  have  just  occasion  to  be  surprised  when  we  think  of  the  time 
that  was  required  to  execute  these  works,  and  consider  what  inefficient 
mechanical  means  the  artists  had  to  use.  They  had  to  detach  blocks 
of  hard  stone  by  means  of  wretched  tools  of  quartzite  and  obsidian, 
and  to  saw  granite  and  porphyry  with  agave-fibers  and  emery.    A 
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coarse  outline  design  indicated  the  part  to  be  remored.  The  labor 
was  executed  either  by  sawing  partly  through  the  stone  and  defdy 
breaking  off  the  fragment,  or  by  pecking  it  away  with  a  flint-point 
Lastly,  the  surface  of  the  planes  was  rubbed  with  flat  stones  or  polish- 
ers to  remove  the  traces  of  the  chippings.  Other  processes  also  appear 
to  have  been  employed.  The  artist  drew  his  figure  in  coarse  tracingB, 
and  covered  with  ashes  the  lines  he  desired  to  bring  out  in  relief.  The 
whole  surface  was  then  heated  with  fire ;  the  parts  which  were  sub- 
jected to  the  direct  action  of  the  flames  were  decomposed^  and  left 
hollow  places,  while  those  that  were  protected  by  the  ashes  remained 
intact.* 

For  finishing  his  work,  the  sculptor  had  nothing  better  than  a  flint- 
point  or  a  copper  chisel,f  the  only  tools  in  use,  for  iron  was  unknown. 
He  was  obliged,  in  order  to  execute  those  colossal  figures  and  the  bas- 
reliefs  which  now  make  such  an  impression  of  astonishment  upon  us, 
to  cut  with  those  imperfect  tools  in  a  very  hard  rock  to  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  centimetres.  The  fact  of  the  performance  of  a  labor  of 
such  length  is  a  certain  indication  of  the  infancy  of  the  society  in 
which  it  was  done,  where  man  had  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  time. 

The  region  of  the  piedras  pintados  (painted  stones)  in  South 
America  extends  from  Guiana  to  Patagonia.  They  are  found  in  the 
wilds  of  Brazil  and  La  Plata  as  well  as  in  the  more  civilized  districts 
of  Peru  and  Chili,  and  they  betray  everywhere  a  remarkable  analogy. 
In  the  solitudes  of  Par&  and  Piauhy,  Brazil,  are  numerous  intaglio- 
sculptures,  executed  by  unknown  peoples;  they  represent  animal^ 
birds,  and  men,  in  various  attitudes.  Some  of  the  men  are  tattooed ; 
others  wear  crowns  of  feathers ;  and  the  picture  is  finished  off  with 
arabesques  and  scrolls.  At  la  Sierra  da  On9a  are  drawings  in  red 
ochre,  isolated  and  in  groups,  without  apparent  order,  and  the  rocks  of 
the  province  of  Cear&  and  those  of  Tejuco  are  covered  with  tracings 
not  unlike  those  on  the  rocks  of  Scandinavia.  Humboldt  describes 
intaglios  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  representing  the  sun  and 
moon,  pumas,  crocodiles,  and  serpents,  ill-formed  figures  defined  most 
frequently  by  a  simple  outline  and  declaring  little  advancement  in  art 
Nevertheless,  since  they  are  cut  in  the  hardest  kind  of  granite,  it  is 

♦  Mr.  Wiener  saw  the  natires  excaTatIng  an  Irrigation  canal  in  the  valley  of  Oii- 
cama  de  Sausal,  through  a  rode  whidi  stood  in  the  way.  The  workmen  piled  aabea  akag 
the  line  of  the  edges  of  the  canal,  coTcred  them  with  dried  manure  and  burned  it.  After 
eight  days  they  succeeded  in  forming  by  this  process  a  channel  through  a  granite  rock 
containing  a  yein  of  basalt  1*20  metre  wide,  0*80  metre  deep,  and  2*S0  metres  long. 

f  There  has  been  found  near  Quito  a  chisel  that  was  used  in  working  the  lai|^  blocks 
of  trachyte  employed  in  paring  the  roads  of  the  Incas*  empire.  It  weighed  198  gramaes. 
The  surface  was  worn,  the  edge  was  nicked,  and  the  head  appeared  to  hare  been  ha» 
mered  upon,  all  indicating  that  it  had  been  subjected  to  long  use.  An  analysis  of  a  pieos 
of  it  by  M.  Damour  gaye  ninety-fiye  parts  of  copper,  a  little  more  than  four  parts  <tf  tia, 
and  slight  traces  of  iron,  lead,  and  siTver. 
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impossible  to  attribute  them  to  the  barbarous  tribes  that  inhabited  the 
country  at  the  time  of  the  arriral  of  the  Europeans.  These  tribes  were 
incapable  of  executing  works  of  this  kind,  and  even  of  comprehending 
any  art,  however  crude  it  may  appear  to  us.  Who,  then,  were  the 
peoples  to  whom  we  can  attribute  the  painted  stones  ?  What  was 
their  origin  ?  The  illustrious  German  traveler  tells  us  nothing  that  can 
diminish  our  ignorance  on  this  pomt. 

There  are  mentioned  as  among  the  works  in  the  country  of  the 
Chibkas,  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  a  stone  probably  designed 
for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  sustained  by  caryatides,  a  jaguar  sculp- 
tored  at  the  entrance  to  a  cave  near  Neyba,  and  gigantic  llamas.    In 
the  land  of  the  allied  tribe  of  the  Muiscao,  the  granitic  and  syenitic 
rocks  are  adorned  with  colossal  figures  of  crocodiles  and  tigers,  guard- 
ians doubtless  of  the  images  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  supreme  gods 
of  the  South  American  natives.    All  of  these  figures  are  coarsely  exe- 
cated,  and  betray,  like  the  North  American  figures,  an  extreme  ab- 
sence of  taste  and  an  absolute  inability  to  reproduce  objects  faithfully. 
Abundant  examples  occur  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  an  art  which 
'w^e  can  best  compare  with  that  of  Guatemala.     A  granite  block  near 
Macaya,  known  as  the  Piedra  de  Leon,  is  covered  with  sculptures 
which  all  are  agreed  are  very  ancient.    The  most  important  group 
represents  a  face-to-face  struggle  of  a  man  and  a  puma.    The  figures 
suggest  movement,  and  the  man  and  the  animal  appear  to  be  really 
struggling.    Near  the  little  city  of  Nepen  may  be  seen  a  colossal  ser- 
pent ;  a  short  distance  from  Arequipa,  trees  and  flowers  ;  farther  on, 
bisons  with  bored  noses  are  wearing  movable  rings  cut  in  the  same 
stone.    At  the  Pintados  de  las  Rayas,  geometrical  figures,  circles,  and 
rectangles,  the  meaning  of  which  can  not  be  defined,  take  the  place 
of  figures  from  life.    In  the  province  of  Tarapacd,  considerable  sur- 
faces are  covered  with  figures  of  men  and  animals  mostly  fairly  good 
specimens  of  work,  and  with  a  kind  of  characters  arranged  vertically. 
The  lines  are  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  long,  and  each  character 
is  quite  deeply  engraved.    This  is  not  an  isolated  instance.     Inscrip- 
tions very  much  worn  have  been  found  near  Huara,  and  between 
Mendoza  and  La  Punta,  Chili,  is  a  large  pillar  on  which  letters  have 
been  imagined  analogous  in  some  respects  with  the  Chinese  alphabet. 
These  evidences  are  very  vague,  and,  however  well  disposed  to  dis- 
cover in  them  the  beginnings  of  graphic  art,  we  can  not  as  yet  found 
so  important  a  conclusion  upon  them. 

The  use  of  colors  was  certainly  known  to  the  Americans  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  The  ochres,  soot-black,  and  lime  doubtless 
furnished  them  their  first  coloring  elements,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
the  idea  of  using  these  pigments  above  the  most  primitive  conceptions. 
Experiment  induced  a  rapid  progress,  and  men  learned  to  extract 
vegetable  colors  from  leaves,  fruits,  roots,  stems,  and  seeds.  A  color- 
ing-matter was  also  borrowed,  like  the  Tyrian  purple,  from  sea-mol- 
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lusks.  The  Peruvians  and  the  Mexicans  knew  how  to  place  the 
colors  upon  their  cloths.  The  goods  were  then  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  light,  and  tints  varying  from  a  delicate  rose-color  to  a  dark 
violet  were  obtained.  The  colors  were  so  well  fixed  that  they  were 
not  even  modified  by  the  decomposition  of  dead  bodies.  In  the  col- 
lection of  cloths  from  the  Peruvian  huacaa  at  the  museum  of  the  Tro- 
cad^roy  in  Paris,  wrappings  of  mummies  that  have  been  buried  for 
centuries  still  retain  the  primitive  color  on  their  time-eaten  threads. 

The  Mexicans  probably  obtained  the  remarkably  brilliant  coloring 
of  their  pictographs  by  somewhat  analogous  processes.  These  picto- 
graphs,  manuscripts  of  which  only  a  smaller  number  have  reached  us, 
embrace  the  history  of  the  country,  its  national  traditions,  the  geneal- 
ogies of  its  kings  and  nobles,  the  rolls  of  provincial  tributes,  the  laws, 
the  calendar,  religious  festivals,  and  the  education  of  the  children— a 
complete  summary,  in  fact,  of  all  that  concerns  the  manners,  customs, 
and  life  of  the  people.  They  were  painted  in  various  colors  on  cotton 
cloth,  on  prepared  skins,  or  on  a  strong  and  tough  paper  made  from 
the  fibers  of  the  agave.  At  times  the  artist  depicts  scenes  from  real 
life ;  at  other  times  he  records  facts  by  means  of  hieroglyphicay, 
symbolical,  or  phonetic  characters,  conventional  signs  that  have  be^ 
handed  down  for  generations,  and  on  which  innovation  is  prohibited. 
Another  series  of  pictures  illustrates  the  education  of  children  and 
their  food  and  punishments.  The  father  teaches  his  son  to  carry  bur- 
dens, to  steer  a  canoe,  or  to  manage  the  fishing-tackle.  The  mother 
instructs  her  daughter  in  domestic  duties  ;  she  sweeps  the  house,  pre- 
pares tortillaSy  and  weaves  cloths.  These  pictures  present  the  distinct 
outlines  and  bright  colors  which  the  Americans  sought  first  of  every- 
thing. Evidently  we  must  not  ask  them  for  models  of  decorative 
painting.  Their  complete  ignorance  of  proportions  and  the  laws  of 
perspective  demonstrates  that  their  art  was  the  exclusive  product  of 
their  own  genius,  or  of  the  instinct  of  their  race,  and  that  they  had 
not  been  subject  to  any  foreign  influence. — IhtfiskOed/or  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  from  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes. 


KEOENT  GEOLOGICAL  CHANGES  IN  WESTERN 
MICHIGAN. 

By  C.  W.  WOOLDBIDGE,  B.8.,  M.D. 

WESTERN  Michigan  is  a  region  noted  for  its  lumber,  its  peaches, 
and  its  sand.  It  has  other  claims,  however,  to  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  workings  of  Nature,  that  are  not 
nearly  so  well  known  as  they  deserve  to  be,  for  it  bears  the  marks 
of  very  extensive  geological  changes  in  recent  times,  which  are  even 
yet  in  progress,  but  have  not  attracted  the  attention  that  their  im- 
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portance  merits,  and  have  been  overlooked  altogether  by  some  geolog- 
ical writers,  whose  observations  might  be  expected  to  cover  their 
field.  Let  as  take  a  look  at  this  region  and  examine  briefly  some  of 
the  marks  in  which  Nature  has  written  its  history.  We  find  it  in 
the  main  a  sandy  plain,  wooded  with  white-oak,  beech,  maple,  hem- 
lock, and  pine,  varying  in  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  one 
another,  and  interspersed  with  other  trees  and  undergrowth  in  all  the 
variety  which  the  prolific  flora  of  that  region  affords.  In  places  the 
land  sinks  so  low  as  to  constitute  a  timbered  swamp,  and  in  others 
it  rises  to  a  moderate  height  above  ground-water ;  often  it  appears,  as 
indicated  by  the  vegetation  it  bears,  to  be  very  fertile,  but  occasion- 
ally it  is  almost  naked  in  its  barrenness.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  of  a 
lower  degree  of  fertility  than  the  heavier  soils  found  in  the  more  cen- 
tral and  southern  parts  of  the  State,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  less  gen- 
erally under  cultivation  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

This  plain  is,  however,  interspersed  with  tracts  of  land  of  a  very 
different  character.  These  consist  mostly  of  a  clayey  loam,  contain- 
ing bowlders,  as  the  sandy  levels  generally  do  not,  having  a  more  roll- 
ing and  irregular  surface,  and,  so  far  as  it  has  been  the  writer's  privi- 
lege to  observe  them,  lying  at  a  higher  level  than  the  sandy  plain  by 
which  they  are  surrounded. 

On  scanning  the  map  of  Michigan,  it  will  strike  one  as  a  peculiar 
feature  of  this  west  side  of  the  State,  that  nearly  every  stream,  large 
or  small,  that  flows  into  Lake  Michigan,  expands  into  a  small  lake  near 
its  mouth,  a  fact  that  may  have  given  rise  to  a  query  in  some  as  to 
why  such  a  peculiar  feature  should  exist,  especiaUy  in  a  country  all  of 
whose  features  are  post-glacial — carved,  indeed,  out  of  the  glacial  drift 
or  built  upon  it  everywhere  ;  and  it  is  with  the  hope  to  throw  some 
light  on  this  matter,  as  well  as  other  peculiarities  of  the  region,  that 
this  article  is  written. 

Our  principal  field  of  observation  is  the  country  near  Whitehall, 
Muskegon  County,  Michigan,  where  the  writer  began  to  reside  in  the 
summer  of  1878.  This  village  is  situated  at  the  head  of  White  Lake, 
on  White  River,  which  opens  into  Lake  Michigan  some  six  miles  to  the 
southwest. 

In  this  river-lake  one  may  see  in  many  places  an  old  water-line  on 
piling,  which  at  that  time  was  at  an  elevation  of  three  feet  or  more 
above  the  water.  The  fact  that  this  line  was  continuous  at  a  uniform 
level  on  lines  of  piling  that  were  apparently  undisturbed  rendered  the 
theory  of  uplifting  by  ice  that  was  often  given  in  explanation  of  it 
exceedingly  unsatisfactory  ;  and  when  old  residents  of  the  neighbor- 
hood were  heard  to  speak,  as  they  often  did,  of  schooners  loading  and 
unloading,  a  few  years  before,  in  places  where  there  was  not  at  this 
time  water  enough  to  float  a  raft,  it  left  very  little  room  for  doubt  that 
this  old  water-line  recorded  a  real  change  of  relative  level  between  the 
water  and  the  land. 
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On  passing  along  the  borders  of  the  lake,  howeyer,  another  jdie- 
nomenon  was  observed  that  seemed  to  contradict  this  hypothesiB,  or 
to  indicate  that  the  change  of  level  had  been  the  other  way.  This  was 
the  existence  of  the  stamps  of  large  trees,  evidently  in  the  position 
where  they  had  grown,  bat  at  this  time  standing  in  the  water.  And 
again,  a  living  witness  was  f oand  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of  the 
stamps,  in  the  person  of  an  old  resident  who  tells  of  the  willows  grow- 
ing far  oat  on  what  is  now  a  shallow  in  the  lake,  and  forming  a  hamit 
that  the  deer  ased  to  freqaent  in  the  years  when  this  coontry  was  first 
settled. 

That  sammer  (1878),  a  new  trestle  was  boilt  across  the  head  of  the 
lake  for  the  Chicago  and  West  Michigan  Railroad.  In  building  it 
piles  were  driven  and  sawed  off  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  for 
the  bottom  sill  of  each  bent  to  rest  upon,  bat  before  the  next  spring 
these  piles  began  to  lift  their  heads  out  of  the  water,  and,  before  the 
sammer  of  1879  had  passed,  the  sills  that  rested  on  them  were  lifted 
from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  above  the  water-leveL  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1879  an  iron  swing-bridge  was  built  across  the  mouth  of  White 
River,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and,  as  a  foundation  for  the  turn-table, 
a  bed  of  piling  was  driven  in  the  center  of  the  channel,  which  was 
sawed  ofE  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  On 
this  piling  a  platform  of  lumber  was  built,  so  that  its  surface,  when 
completed,  was  at  a  depth  of  some  six  inches  below  the  surfaoe  of  the 
water,  and  on  that  a  tower  of  stone-work  was  built  for  the  turn-table 
to  rest  on.  As  the  lake  was  considered  to  be  at  a  low  level  at  this 
time,  it  was  supposed  that  this  platform  would  be  perpetually  un- 
der water ;  but  the  bridge  was  not  yet  completed  when  it  b^an 
to  rise  above  the  surface,  and,  by  the  next  spring,  it  was  some  eight 
inches  above  the  water-level.  At  this  point,  however,  the  water 
again  began  to  rise,  and  at  present  this  platform  is  again  under 
water. 

Another  matter  must  now  claim  our  attention,  that  speaks  of  a 
time  somewhat  more  remote  ;  but  first,  perhaps,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
glance  briefly  at  the  immediate  border  of  Lake  Mich^an.  H^«, 
along  the  border  of  the  low-lying,  sandy  country,  there  is  generally  a 
strip,  varying  from  a  few  rods  to  half  a  mile  or  more  in  width,  on 
which  the  sand  has  been  piled  up  by  the  wind  into  dunes.  Here  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  fantastically  irregular.  Sharp  crests,  gorges, 
valleys,  and  crater-like  depressions  abound  everywhere,  and  the  wh<de 
is  generally  covered  with  forest  and  filled  in  with  a  rank  undergrowth. 
In  places,  however,  especially  at  the  foot  of  the  river-lakes,  the  sand 
is  yet  without  vegetation,  except  here  and  there,  on  some  shelt^ed 
slope,  a  few  bunches  of  beach-grass  or  a  stunted  shrub  ;  white  and 
shining,  its  surface  rippled  by  the  wind,  and  traced  at  times  widi  the 
strangely  varied  tracks  of  insects,  birds,  small  creatures  from  the 
neighboring  woods,  turtles  from  the  water,  and,  most  numerous  of  all, 
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the  mimic  tracks  made  by  light  objects  that  are  moved  along  by  the 
wind,  such  a  scene  is  in  itself  a  study  for  a  naturalist. 

In  some  places.  Lake  Michigan  is  year  by  year  building  out  the 
land  with  fresh  deposits  of  sand,  but  oftener  it  is  cutting  it  away  with 
every  storm.  A  reach  of  coast,  extending  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half 
southward  from  the  foot  of  White  Lake,  is  particularly  interesting  to 
one  who  wishes  to  study  the  structure  of  the  country.  Here,  of  late 
years,  the  lake  has  been  eating  away  the  land.  The  bluff  facing  the 
water  is  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  ;  sometimes  its 
face  is  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  earth  that  has  slid  down  so  as 
to  conceal  its  structure,  at  other  times  this  is  aU  swept  away  and  the 
strata  are  revealed.  At  such  times  an  old  surface-line  of  vegetable 
mold  may  be  seen  through  the  entire  extent  of  the  section  at  a  height 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  above  the  lake.  Above  this  line  all  \a  sand, 
below  it  all  is  a  heavy  solid  earth,  of  which  clay  forms  the  principal 
part.  In  the  depressions  of  this  line,  where  channels  of  drainage  in 
this  ancient  line  of  surface  may  be  supposed  to  be  cut  across,  springs 
fiow  out.  In  one  such  depression  there  is  a  bed  of  peat,  marking  the  site 
of  an  ancient  swamp,  and  near  each  edge  of  this  bed  it  is  full  of  timber 
that  has  fallen  into  it  when  a  swamp  and  there  been  preserved.  Some 
of  this  wood  seems  to  be  but  little  changed,  while  other  pieces  have 
almost  the  color  and  texture  of  charcoal  Here  we  have  found  elm, 
oak,  and  black-ash,  the  species  of  which  might  be  recognized  as  easily 
as  if  just  from  the  forest.  Some  branches  had  been  charred  by  fire, 
and  altogether  the  deposit  is  exactly  what  we  might  expect  to  find  in 
the  edge  of  a  Michigan  swamp  of  the  present  day,  with  the  difference 
that  this  has  been  compacted  and  hardened  by  time  and  pressure  and 
drainage.  The  clay  soil  in  which  this  old  swamp  was  situated  seems 
to  underlie  the  sand  everywhere  in  this  region  at  varying  depths,  but 
on  excavating  to  it  we  do  not  everywhere  find  the  vegetable  mold 
that  here  marks  its  surface.  From  these  facts  the  conviction  has  grown 
that  here  in  Western  Michigan  the  condition  of  things  has  varied  some- 
what like  this  :  First  succeeding  the  introduction  of  the  present  order 
of  things  at  the  close  of  the  last  Glacial  epoch,  the  entire  country  was 
at  an  elevation  above  Lake  Michigan  much  greater  than  at  present, 
great  enough  to  drain  the  bottoms  of  all  these  river-lakes  which,  it 
should  be  noticed,  are  deepest  near  the  great  lake,  and  generally  termi- 
nate in  a  swamp  at  their  head,  and  each  of  which  is  elongated  in  the 
same  general  direction  as  the  valley  the  foot  of  which  it  occupies. 
This  condition  of  things  lasted  until  the  configuration  of  the  land  had 
become  substantially  what  it  is  at  present ;  then  a  subsidence  took 
place,  until  all  the  lower  levels  of  the  country  were  beneath  the  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan.  Again  the  country  began  to  rise,  and  as  the  sub- 
merged lands  were  lifted  above  the  water  they  were  covered  with 
sand,  exactly  as  the  lake  now  deposits  sand  on  a  retreating  coast. 
When  this  uplifting  reached  such  a  degree  that  the  action  of  the 
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waves  was  disturbed  hj  the  bottom  near  the  edge  of  the  deep  water 
marking  the  ancient  boundary  of  the  lake,  sand-bars  would  be  de- 
posited there  as  we  find  them,  and  these  would  stretch  across  the 
mouths  of  the  submerged  river-valleys,  and  on  further  uplifting  they 
would  separate  the  waters  occupying  them  from  those  of  the  great 
lake,  which,  meanwhile,  would  go  on  adding  more  sand  to  them  from 
without.  This  is  the  condition  of  things  existing  at  present.  The 
changes  of  level  that  have  brought  it  about  have  not  been  unifarm 
and  constant ;  they  may  have  consisted  of  a  single  sinking  and  rising; 
but  more  probably  there  were  many.  Even  yet  we  see  that  the  soHd- 
seeming  earth  is  sinking  and  swelling  there  in  a  most  capricious  manner. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  to  what  the  present  movements  are  tending  even — 
whether  for  a  long  period  the  land  is  to  remain  substantially  at  its 
present  level,  whether  it  is  to  rise  until  the  river-lakes  are  drained  and 
the  Western  Michigan  lake-ports  are  left  stranded  inland,  or  whether 
the  country  is  to  be  again  submerged.  We  see,  within  the  memory  of 
those  now  living  there,  a  variation  of  level  to  the  extent  of  six  feet  at 
least,  and  in  both  directions.  Forty  years  ago  the  land  seems  to  have 
been  at  a  higher  level  than  it  is  at  present,  and  to  have  continued  so 
long  enough  to  permit  the  growth  of  large  trees  on  land  since  sub- 
merged. Then  there  was  a  subsidence  to  an  extent  of  sev^^  feet, 
then  an  uplift  until  the  waters  were  below  their  present  IcTel,  and  at 
last  accounts  another  subsidence  seemed  to  be  in  progress.  Who  can 
tell  us  its  limits,  either  as  to  time  of  continuance,  rapidity,  or  extent  ? 
What  is  the  nature  of  this  movement  ?  There  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  accounting  for  it  that  would  not  exist  if  Lake  Michigan  were 
the  ocean.  A  rising  and  falling  of  the  land  as  a  whole  would  include 
the  bed  of  the  lake,  and  would  not  produce  these  changes  of  relative 
level.  To  lift  the  bed  of  Lake  Michigan,  might  pour  out  a  part  of  its 
contents,  and  so  cause  an  enormous  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  St 
Clair,  Detroit,  and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers,  with  a  corresponding  diminu- 
tion when  a  subsidence  was  taking  place,  the  rivers  rising  as  the  lake 
was  going  down,  and  falling  as  the  waters  of  the  lake  were  rising ; 
but  this,  we  believe,  has  not  taken  place.  Is  it  a  shrinking  and  swell- 
ing of  the  upper  strata  of  Western  Michigan,  leaving  the  deeper  strata 
in  which  the  bed  of  the  lake  rests  comparatively  undisturbed  ?  Is 
it  a  rocking  of  the  lake-bed  from  side  to  side^  one  part  sinking  as 
another  rises  ?  What  is  the  extent  of  the  country  through  which  these 
movements  are  felt  ?  These  questions,  and  others  relating  to  the  mat- 
ter, would  seem  to  be  of  interest.  Perhaps,  if  the  Government  would 
take  the  subject  in  hand  and  cause  a  record  to  be  kept  of  the  water- 
level  at  all  light-houses  and  life-saving  stations,  a  few  years  might 
throw  light  upon  it. 
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Bt  EDWARD  J.  HALLOCK,  Ph.  D. 

THE  recent  visit  of  this  distinguished  scholar  and  chemist  to  oar 
city  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice,  and  we  would  com- 
memorate it  in  a  feeble  manner  by  placing  before  our  readers  a  sketch 
and  portrait  of  the  man  who  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  of  human  progress. 

August  Welhslm  Hofmann  was  bom  in  Giessen,  April  8,  1818. 
After  completing  the  usual  gymnasium  course,  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Giessen  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Having  acquired  a  taste  for 
the  modem  languages  during  his  travels  in  Italy  and  France,  he  at 
first  took  up  the  study  of  philology,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  as- 
siduously for  several  years.  To  this  we  may  undoubtedly  attribute 
much  of  his  power  as  a  writer  and  speaker.  At  this  time  his  father, 
who  was  an  architect^  was  engaged  on  the  plans  for  Liebig's  new  labo- 
ratory, and  thus  young  Hofmann  became  acquainted  with  that  famous 
chemist.  His  influence  tumed  the  whole  course  of  Hof mann's  life,  for 
he  at  once  took  up  the  study  of  chemiistry,  and  we  next  hear  of  him  as 
the  assistant  of  Liebig.  He  remained  in  this  position  until  the  spring 
of  1845,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  in  Bonn,  but  he  was  not 
destined  to  remain  long  upon  the  Rhine,  for,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  called  to  London  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  newly 
established  Royal  College  of  Chemistry.  Through  the  exertions  of 
I^fessor  Hofmann,  and  his  popularity  as  a  lecturer  and  teacher,  this 
school  soon  acquired  such  a  prominence  that,  in  1853,  the  Gh>vem- 
ment  united  it  with  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.  It  was  during  this 
time  that  he  made  several  of  those  important  researches  which  have 
resulted  in  discoveries  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  addition  to  his 
other  labors,  he  found  time  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures  to  working- 
men,  which  were  well  attended,  and  to  investigate  various  technical 
and  sanitary  questions  upon  which  his  opinion  was  sought.  His  suc- 
cess in  solving  difficult  expert  problems  soon  won  for  him  an  influ- 
ential position  in  England.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  Warden  of  the 
English  Mint,  which  position  he  continued  to  hold  until  he  left  Eng- 
land. He  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1861,  and  ten 
years  later  was  nominated  President  of  the  London  Chemical  Society. 
He  served  on  the  jury  in  the  Intemational  Exhibitions  held  in  Lon- 
don in  1851  and  1862.  Among  the  important  investigations  of  public 
interest  was  a  chemical  examination  of  the  waters  of  London,  and, 
with  Professor  Graham,  an  investigation  of  the  bitter  ales  at  a  time 
when  the  brewers  were  suspected  of  using  strychnine  as  an  adul- 
terant. 
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His  early  philological  studies  enabled  him  rapidly  to  master  the 
intricacies  of  the  English  language,  so  that  he  became  a  fluent  speaker 
and  a  correct  writer  in  our  tongue.  Several  of  his  works  have  appeared 
in  English  first,  and  subsequently  been  translated  into  German. 

His  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  chemistry 
of  the  present  day  brought  him  many  offers  from  German  govern- 
ments, for  at  that  time  he  stood  almost  alone  as  a  teacher  of  organic 
chemistry  according  to  modem  ideas.  In  1862  he  was  called  to  Bonn, 
where  he  undertook  the  building  of  a  fine  chemical  laboratory,  but  he 
was  not  permitted  to  finish  his  undertaking,  for  in  1863  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  successor  to  Mitscherlich  at  the  Frederick  William  Uni- 
versity in  Berlin. 

His  first  work  in  Berlin  likewise  consisted  in  the  planning,  erecting, 
and  equipping  of  a  new  chemical  laboratory,  which  was  opened  in  1868. 
It  consists  of  a  substantial  brick  edifice,  built  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  large,  airy,  and  well-lighted  lecture- 
room,  capable  of  seating  about  two  hundred  students.  Two  large 
courts,  one  on  each  side  of  the  lecture-room,  afford  abundant  light 
to  the  various  work-rooms,  laboratories,  and  smaller  lecture-rooms. 
The  entire  structure  occupies  a  lot  of  ground  one  hundred  and  forty 
by  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  on  Georgen  Strasse,  with  an  ex- 
tension seventy  feet  wide  running  through  to  the  Dorothean  Strasse. 
On  the  latter  are  the  library  and  residence  of  the  professor.  The  situ- 
ation is  a  central  one,  near  the  principal  station  of  the  elevated  rail- 
road (Stadtbahn),  and  but  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  university 
building  on  IJnter  den  Linden. 

Professor  Hofmann's  lectures  are  illustrated  by  very  elaborate  ex- 
periments, and  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  science  are  demonstrated 
by  means  of  apparatus  devised  by  himself  for  this  special  purpose. 
No  other  living  chemist,  Bunsen  perhaps  excepted,  has  invented  so 
many  new  and  useful  forms  of  lecture  apparatus  as  Hof mann.  Besides 
his  earlier  papers  on  this  subject,  a  season  rarely  passes,  even  now, 
without  some  new  contribution  to  this  kind  of  literature  from  his 
fertile  pen.  His  lectures  are  so  interesting,  his  manner  so  animated, 
that  his  lecture-room  is  thronged  with  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Soon  after  his  removal  to  Berlin,  Professor  Hofmann  founded  the 
German  Chemical  Society,  of  which  he  has  several  times  been  presi- 
dent, and  the  growth  of  which  has  been  largely  due  to  his  efforta 
Although  German  in  name  and  in  language,  it  numbers  among  its 
twenty-seven  hundred  members  persons  of  every  nation  where  chemis- 
try is  cultivated,  and  its  proceedings  are  the  chief  means  of  commu- 
nication between  a  large  portion  of  the  chemists  of  this  and  other 
countries.  The  number  of  original  papers  published  by  it  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  Englbh,  French,  and  American  chemical  societies 
combined. 
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Although  Hof  mann  excels  as  a  lecturer  and  teacher,  his  reputation 
rests  chiefly  on  his  valuable  and  numerous  contributions  to  the  science 
of  organic  chemistry,  foremost  among  which  are  his  investigations  on 
the  coal-tar  colors. 

He  first  began  the  study  of  the  bases  in  coal-tar  under  the  direction 
of  Liebig,  and  in  1843  we  find  him  publishing  his  first  original  paper 
on  this  subject.  One  of  these  bases,  then  known  as  "cyanol,"  at- 
tracted his  special  attention,  and  by  working  over  half  a  ton  of  coal- 
tar  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  this  rare  base  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
investigate  its  properties,  which  he  found  to  be  the  same  as  those  of 
**benzidam."  Further  investigation  also  enabled  him  to  prove  that 
**  aniline,"  the  name  then  given  to  a  substance  that  had  only  been  ob- 
tained from  indigo  by  distillation,  was  identical  with  both  cyanol  and 
benzidam.  Here,  then,  were  three  sources  for  obtaining  this  rare  ma- 
terial. Evidently  there  could  not  be  much  of  it  in  coal-tar,  when  only 
three  pounds  could  be  separated  from  half  a  ton  of  tar ;  indigo,  too, 
was  an  expensive  source  ;  hence  it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
Zinin  had  discovered  another  method  of  making  it,  and  that  too  from 
a  far  more  abundant  constituent  of  coal-tar,  namely,  benzol ;  it  is  from 
that  all  the  aniline  of  the  present  day  is  prepared. 

Hofmann,  it  is  said,  noticed  that  aniline  gave  rise,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  the  production  of  a  red  color,  but  he  failed  to  publish 
the  fact,  and  to  Perkin  belongs  the  credit  of  having  discovered  the 
first  aniline  dye — mauvine.  This  took  place  in  1866,  and  two  years 
later  Hofmann  discovered  a  red  dye,  then  called  Hof mann's  red,  which 
was  formed  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  carbon  upon  aniline.  Aniline 
was  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  manufacturers  as  well  as  of 
chemists,  and  many  different  methods  were  devised  for  making  what 
seemed  to  be  the  same  substance,  a  fine  red  dye  variously  known  as 
magenta,  solferino,  f uchsine,  and  aniline  red.  Hofmann  undertook  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  dye,  which  resulted  in  his  discovery  of  the 
surprising  fact  that  the  red  dye  was  in  reality  the  salt  of  an  organic 
base,  like  an  alkaloid,  and  that  this  base,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
'^  rosaniline,"  was  colorless.  From  this  base  he  prepared  another  which 
he  called  **  leucaniline  "  by  reducing  it  with  zinc.  Turning  his  atten- 
tion to  the  blues,  greens,  and  purples,  he  found  them  to  be  derivatives 
from  this  same  base,  but  of  more  complex  construction.  The  impor- 
tance of  these  investigations  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  The  pro- 
duction of  dyes  from  aniline  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  blind  experi- 
mentation ;  empirical  methods  gave  place  to  scientific  ones,  and  the 
process  of  making  dyes  has  gone  on  to  the  present  day  nearly  in  the 
same  direction.  One  of  the  earliest  practical  results  of  this  discovery 
was  the  invention  of  a  series  of  most  beautiful  purples  which  still 
bear  the  name  of  Hofmann.  Like  Leverrier's  discovery  of  Neptune, 
their  elements  had  been  calculated  beforehand,  their  existence  fore- 
told, and  they  needed  only  to  be  made. 
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Before  taking  up  the  inyestigation  of  the  aniline  dyes,  Hofmann 
had  been  engaged  in  a  line  of  research,  which,  though  apparently  of 
mere  theoretical  interest,  had  especially  fitted  him  for  this  work, 
namely,  the  study  of  organic  ammonias,  or  amines.  In  1849-'50  Hof- 
mann made  the  discovery  that  when  ammonia  was  acted  upon  by 
certain  alcoholic  iodides,  such  as  methyl  iodide,  one,  two,  or  three  of 
the  hydrogen-atoms  of  the  ammonia  could  be  replaced  by  the  alco- 
holic radical.  In  this  way  he  prepared  trimethylamine,  a  substance 
which  he  subsequently  found  to  exist  ready  formed  in  herring-pickle, 
and  from  which  it  is  still  obtained  for  medicinal  purposes.  For  his 
investigations  on  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  organic  bases,  he 
was  awarded  the  Royal  Medal  in  1854,  and  in  1867  he  received  the 
great  prize  of  the  World's  Fair  at  Paris. 

Engaged  in  studies  of  this  sort,  the  resemblances  between  aniline 
oil  and  ordinary  ammonia,  and  more  especially  between  their  respective 
salts,  could  not  escape  his  notice.  Each  contains  one  atom  of  nitro- 
gen ;  the  substitution  of  a  certain  group  of  atoms  known  as  the  phe- 
nyl group  for  one  of  hydrogen  will  convert  ammonia  into  aniline. 
In  the  more  complex  molecule  of  rosaniline,  with  its  three  atoms  of 
nitrogen,  he  naturally  sought  for  a  triple  ammonia,  but  he  found  the 
phenyl  group  alone  incompetent  to  form  this  base,  which  led  to  his 
discovery  of  the  very  important  fact  that  no  dyes  can  be  made  from 
pure  aniline,  an  admixture  of  its  homologue,  toluidine,  being  essential 
to  the  production  of  the  rosaniline  and  its  derivatives. 

Organic  bases,  containing  other  elements  than  nitrogen,  have  also 
attracted  his  attention,  and  through  his  labors  much  has  been  added 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  "  phosphines,"  phosphonium,  etc. 

Another  class  of  subjects,  to  which  Hofmann  has  devoted  much 
attention,  includes  the  mustard-oils,  both  natural  and  artificial,  and 
the  sulpho-cyanides  of  organic  bodies.  These  researches  have  resulted 
in  the  artificial  production  or  synthesis  of  many  pungent  oils  and 
ethers.  He  has  also  fearlessly  attacked  the  cyanides  themselves,  and 
succeeded  in  producing  some  new  organic  compounds  that  fairly  rival 
Bunsen's  well-known  cacodyle  in  their  repulsive  odors. 

Among  the  analytical  processes  introduced  by  Dr.  Hofmann  are 
several  of  importance,  including  the  separations  of  arsenic  from  anti- 
mony, and  of  copper  from  cadmium,  and  the  detection  and  estimation 
of  carbon  disulphide.  Hofmann's  method  of  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  vapors  is  as  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  as  for  its  accu- 
racy. 

Although  a  fertile  writer.  Professor  Hofmann  is  not  given  to  writing 
books.  He  has,  however,  contributed  a  great  many  original  papers  to 
various  chemical  journals,  of  which  the  "  Journal  of  the  London  Chem- 
ical Society ''  contains  more  than  ninety,  and  nearly  two  hundred  more 
are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Berichte "  of  the  Berlin  Chemical  Society. 
He  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  editors  of  Fowne's  "  Manual  of  Chemis- 
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trjy'land  since  1874  has  also  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  '^  Annalen 
der  Ghemie  und  Pharmacie,"  established  by  Liebig. 

A  portion  of  the  course  of  lectures  upon  inorganic  chemistry, 
which  he  had  delivered  so  acceptably  before  the  Royal  College  of 
Chemistry  in  London,  was  published  in  book  form  in  1866,  under  the 
title  of  "  Lectures  on  Chemistry.**  It  was  soon  after  translated  into 
Grerman,  and  has  passed  through  several  editions  under  the  more  appro- 
priate title  of  an  "  Litroduction  to  Modem  Chemistry.*'  We  know 
of  no  other  book  in  any  language  on  this  trite  subject  that  exhibits 
so  much  originality  of  treatment,  or  that  is  more  pleasing  in  style, 
convincing  in  its  demonstrations,  and  logical  in  method.  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  ingenious  apparatus  therein  described,  it 
has  had  avery  beneficial  effect  upon  the  methods  of  teaching  chem- 
istry. 

The  substance  of  his  lectures  upon  organic  chemistry  was  published 
in  1872  by  one  of  his  former  assistants,  Dr.  A.  Pinner,  and  during  the 
past  year  it  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Professor  P.  T.  Aus- 
ten, one  of  his  American  pupils. 

Hof mann's  "  Life-Work  of  Liebig  "  is  a  worthy  monument  to  the 
great  chemist ;  while  his  biography  of  the  great  French  chemist,  Jean 
Baptiste  Andr6  Dumas,  in  the  "  Nature  "  series  of  scientific  worthies, 
is  a  charming  specimen  of  English  composition.  His  memorials  of 
deceased  scientists  are  worthy  of  more  than  passing  mention.  Among 
those  whose  memories  have  been  perpetuated  by  his  pen  are  Thomas 
Graham,  Gustav  Magnus,  and  last  of  all  Friedrich  W5hler. 

Several  of  his  addresses  delivered  upon  special  occasions  have  been 
published,  among  which  are  two  academical  orations  delivered  recently 
in  Berlin,  which  have  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  Chemische  Erinne- 
rungen  aus  der  Berlmer  Vergangenheit.'*  His  inaugural  address  upon 
assuming  the  rectorship  of  the  Berlin  University  has  provoked  some 
discussion,  owing  to  the  position  taken  in  regard  to  classical  studies, 
and  has  already  been  referred  to  in  our  pages.  His  largest  and  most 
important  work  is  his  "  Report  on  the  Development  of  Chemical  Li- 
dustries,"  which  first  appeared  in  1875-'76. 
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OLD  BTUMP-WELL8  IN  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

»•  BOTTOM." 
Mu8r$.  Editors  * 

IT  la  a  fact  well  known  to  all  who  have 
made  any  study  of  the  "  Bottom,"  or 
alluvial  plun,  formed  during  the  lapse  of 
ages  by  the  great  Mississippi  River,  that 
the  river  channel,  or  bed,  is  forever  shift- 
ing, and  in  its  mighty  contortions  it  has 
moved  laterally  eastward  and  westward  over 
vast  spaces.  Many  of  the  abandoned  chan- 
nels are  now  curved  lakes,  with  no  con- 
nection with  the  river;  others,  connected 
with  it  more  or  less  during  floods,  are  called 
"  old  rivers."  So  thoroughly  the  river  does 
its  work  in  forming  the  land  that,  besides 
these  crescent-shaped  lakes  and  old  rivers, 
there  is  little  in  view  to  indicate  where 
the  bed  of  the  river  lay  one  hundred  or 
one  thousand  years  ago.  When  the  river 
changes  its  channel,  by  suddenly  or  grad- 
ually cutting  through  a  point  of  land,  or 
when  one  chute  of  an  island  is  closed  by  a 
bar,  a  lake  or  an  old  river  is  formed ;  but, 
when  the  river  shifts  its  position,  by  con- 
tinued abrasion  on  one  side,  and  by  corre- 
sponding deposit  of  sediment  on  the  other, 
the  latter  slowly  but  steadily  rises  to  the 
average  height  of  the  neighboring  land,  and 
in  a  few  years  is  covered  by  a  heavy  forest- 
growth,  and  there  is  no  visible  sign  left  to 
show  that  it  has  not  been  thus  since  the 
creation,  or  at  least  shice  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico deserted  that  particular  point  on  its  ever- 
lasting  retreat  southward. 

The  tract  of  land  on  which  I  reside,  and 
which  I  have  owned  for  more  than  forty 
years,  was  washed,  up  to  about  the  year 
1856,  by  the  main  body  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  swin^ng  around  the  western  side  of 
a  plano-convex-shaped  island;  at  that  pe- 
riod three  fourths  of  all  the  water  of  the 
river  passed  my  door,  but  about  that  time, 
the  exact  year  I  do  not  remember,  the  chan- 
nel began  to  change,  and  in  a  very  few 
years  the  main  body  of  water  was,  and  has 
since  then  been,  running  down  the  piano 
and  eastward  side  of  the  island,  and  the 
head  of  the  western  chute  is  largely  ob- 
structed by  bars.  Whether  the  bars  formed 
first,  and  forced  the  channel  eastward,  or 
whether  the  change  of  the  channel  caused 
the  bars  to  form,  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  satisfactorily  answered.  At  all  events, 
my  land  now  lies  on  an  **old  river,"  which 
is  never  entirely  dry,  although  often  very 
nearly  so,  and  the  growing  obstructions 
threaten  to  cut  me  off,  at  no  distant  day, 
from  outside  communication,  at  least  by 
water,  except  at  very  high  stages.    I  will 


add,  hi  passhig,  that  it  is  in  contemplatkn 
by  the  National  River  Impnrvemeiit  Com- 
mission (which  is  spending  milUoDB  in  the 
interest  of  navigation,  with  no  especial 
thought  as  to  riparian  interests)  to  huny 
up  t£s  consummation  by  piling;  inllow-mav 
tressing,  etc,  so  as  to  force  the  entire  body 
of  water,  even  in  its  highest  stages,  throo^ 
the  eastern  or  shorter  diute. 

Li  addition  to  being  located  on  an  "dd 
river,"  my  land  lies,  as  I  belleye,  just  where 
a  river-formed  lake  existed  at  a  remote  pe- 
riod, but  whidi  has  in  process  of  time,  1^ 
before  memory  goes,  been  filled  up  by  d&> 
posits  from  overflows,  until  now  it  is  sosDe- 
what  higher  than  the  general  level  of  the 
nei^boring  sections,  and  I  will  give  my 
reasons  for  so  thinking  as  briefly  as  I  can. 
At  certain  periods  of  the  year,  as  there  are 
no  small  running  streams  in  ibis  secdoii, 
cattle  suffer  from  thkst,  although  the  great 
river  runs  by  our  doors,  for  then  the  stream 
is  low,  and  the  banks  are  either  precipitous, 
or,  when  sloping,  terminate  in  a  qoidksaitd, 
in  which  many  uncared-for  cattle  are  ket 
every  year ;  hence  the  necessity  for  abundant 
wells  and  dstems. 

Seang  some  water  standing  in  an  old, 
hollow cypi«ss-stump,about  four  fee  tindnm- 
eter,  the  surface  of  which  water  was  at  letst 
fifteen  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  liwet  li 
the  time,  I  was  curious  enough  to  inrestigate 
the  matter.  An  outside  rim  of  the  stump, 
about  four  inches  in  thickness,  remained 
soimd,  but  the  interior  portion  (all  except  a 
hollow  of  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  dowa 
which  I  had  observed  the  water)  was  com* 
posed  of  dry-rotted  wood,  stUl  clingiiig  dose- 
ly  in  place.  I  had  the  rotted  portion  taken 
out  down  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
the  water  pumped  out,  finding  the  reservoir 
to  extend  down  sixteen  feet.  In  about  six 
hours  the  water  had  returned  to  its  fonner 
level.  Pumping  it  out  again,  I  had  the  rot- 
ten wood  removed ;  this  was  done  with  very 
little  trouble.  With  a  little  more  digging 
and  removing  the  old  wood,  whidi  bad  pre- 
viously fallen  to  the  bottom,  I  discovered 
where  the  main  roots  of  the  tree  started  at 
a  distance  of  about  seventeen  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  plidnly  showing  tiiat, 
when  the  tree  first  sprang  from  the  seed,  the 
surface  of  the  ground  was  many  feet  lover 
than  at  present  After  thoroughly  deal- 
ing out  the  well,  I  permitted  the  water  agam 
to  rise,  and  found  it  cool  and  wholesome, 
with  a  slightly  brackish  taste,  but  not  at  all 
oflfensive. 

Subsequent  hiTCstigation  showed  me  tlisi 
every  hollow  cypress-stump  (and  there  are  a 
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large  number  of  them)  on  mj  place  to  a  nat- 
ure well,  but  Tarying  in  depth,  proring  that 
the  ground  on  which  these  trees  sprouted 
was  not  lerel,  or  at  least  that  the  level  was 
<dianged  from  time  to  time.  I  have  one  of 
these  wells  in  m j  stable-yard ;  it  to  about 
four  feet  in  diameter  and  nine  feet  in  depth. 
I  cut  tiie  stump  off  lerel  with  the  ground, 
floored  it  over,  and  placed  a  pump  in  it,  and 
in  the  driest  seasons  it  furnishes  abundant 
water  for  my  stock.  I  hare  about  fifteen 
dug  welto  on  my  place,  all  within  the  space 
of  two  square  miles ;  the  depth  of  the  water- 
surface  in  these  varies  from  eight  to  fifteen 
feet.  A  large  curbed  well  stands  in  my  gin- 
boose,  within  twenty  feet  of  the  bank  of  the 
rirer,  and  to-day  the  water  stands  in  thto 
well  at  least  fifteen  above  the  surface  of  the 
stream,  and  to  in  no  manner  affected  by  its 
rise  or  fall.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
form  a  reasonable  theory  to  account  for  the 
deeply-rooted  cypresses,  but  the  formation 
and  existence  of  the  wells  require  the  pre- 
sumption of  an  enormous  deposit  of  clay, 
and  to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  lat- 
ter to  the  difficulty.  The  Mississippi  brings 
down  in  suspension  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  argillaceous  material,  but  it  to 
certainly  here  in  a  solid  stratum,  and  it 
came  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  sprout- 
ing of  the  old  cypress-trees,  for  it  to  highly 
improbable  that  a  tree  should  send  down  a 
tap-root  eighteen  feet,  and  then  spread  out 
its  lateral  supports.  The  cypresses,  forty 
years  old,  make  no  such  indications,  but 
have  their  radical  processes  corresponding 
with  those  of  the  other  trees  of  the  forest 
Jamis  B.  Craiqhbad. 
KoDSHA,  AjuLinsAS,  Auiput  1, 1888. 

WORK  or  SHOD  AND  XmSHOD  HOBSfiS. 

In  the  February  number  of  your  maga- 
xine  appears  an  article,  by  Arthur  F.  Ast- 
ley,  on  the  *^  Working  Capacity  of  Unshod 
Horses,**  in  which  the  writer  states,  '*/a 
I/ew  MadeOy  hor$tt  are  ridden  barefoot  forip 
tniUi  day  after  dapy  andperhajm  twenty  mili$ 
of  thii  milt  be  over  a  rough  mountam-traek.^^ 
Aow,  I  have  served  with  my  regiment  in  New 
Mexico  for  several  years,  most  of  the  time 
as  post-quartermaster,  having  large  numbers 
of  both  horses  and  mules  under  my  charge. 
While  it  to  true  that  most  horses  are  ridden 
unshod  by  the  natives  in  the  vaUeys,  where 
the  roads  are  sandy  and  soft,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  even  there  the  majority 
do  to  simply  because  they  are  too  poor  to 
have  their  horses  shod ;  but,  when  it  comes 
to  traveling  over  rough  mountain-tracks,  the 
writer's  statement  is  simply  absurd.  The 
Indians  (Apaches)  understand  the  inability 
of  unshod  horses  to  travel  over  mountain- 
traito  so  well,  that  they  cover  their  horses' 
feet  with  raw-hide  bags,  and,  when  the  latter 


wear  out,  the  horses  soon  become  disabled, 
and  I  have  frequently  found  Indian  horses 
abandoned  on  the  trail,  with  their  hoofs 
bleeding  and  worn,  and  the  poor  animato  in 
a  most  pitiful  plight  Again,  when  Indians 
are  enltoted  as  scouts,  they  f umtoh  their  own 
mount,  and,  when  reachhig  the  post,  they 
always  request  to  have  tl^ir  horses  shod. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  a  properly- 
shod  horse  has  a  superior  working  capacity, 
but  I  confess  that  most  shoeing,  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  average  farrier,  to  simply  a 
process  of  torture  and  violation  of  nature, 
and  crippled  horses  are  the  result  Most 
farriers  place  the  horse  upon  an  iron  tripod, 
the  weight  of  the  animal  resting  entirely 
upon  three  points  of  the  foot,  and  those  not 
the  parts  intended  to  bear  the  shock  of 
travel,  or  to  sustain  his  weight  The  posi- 
tion of  the  frog  becomes  one  of  hopeless 
inaction,  and  the  motion  of  the  unsupported 
bones  within  the  hoof  produces  inflamma- 
tion at  Uie  points  of  extreme  pressure.  But 
I  did  not  intend  to  write  an  essay  on  horse- 
shoeing. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

THBODoai  SmTH, 
Lieutenant,  United  States  Army. 
WASmnoTOM,  D.  CL,  Febru€try  17, 1881 


AMERIOAN  LOfi9S-DEP08ITS. 
Meure.  Sditore  : 

I  HATi  just  read  Mr.  D.  W.  Williams's 
interesting  article  in  your  December  issue 
on  **  The  Loess-Deposits  of  Northern  China," 
and  am  rather  sun>rised  to  find  no  allusion 
therein,  by  way  of  comparison  or  otherwise, 
to  the  very  extensive  loessdeposits  of  the 
United  States— especially,  shice  it  was  here, 
hi  the  vaUey  of  the  Mississippi,  that  thto 
peculiar  soil  was  first  studied  and  named 
loeu  by  ^r  Charles  Lyell,  during  hto  second 
vtoit  to  the  United  Stotes  in  1846. 

Mr.  Williams  speaks  of  the  loess-beds 
of  China  as  among  the  most  remarkable 
and  important  geological  phenomena  hith- 
erto brought  to  light  in  Middle  Asia,  and 
says  "  the  term  loess  has  l>een  used  to  des- 
ignate a  terttory  deposit  appearing  in  the 
Rhine  Valley,  along  the  Danube,  and  in 
several  isolated  sections  of  Europe,"  etc. 
But  the  loess-beds  of  Nebraska,  alone,  ex- 
ceed in  extent  of  area  those  of  all  Europe 
combined ;  and  their  aggregate  extent  with- 
in the  States  of  Nebraska  and  Minnesota 
and  the  Territory  of  Dakota  falls  but  little, 
if  any,  below  that  of  the  loess-beds  proper 
of  Northern  CUna.  It  is  believed  that  the 
total  extent  in  square  miles  of  this  deposit 
within  the*  States  and  Territories  draineid  by 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers  exceeds 
that  within  the  Chinese  provinces  drained 
by  the  YeUow,  the  Wei,  and  the  northern 
tributaries  of  the  Yangtse. 

Mr.  Williams  does  not  give  any  analyses 
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of  the  Chinese  loess,  but  it  appears  to  be 
not  essentially  unlike  that  of  the  Rhine, 
which,  as  analyzed  by  Bischoff,  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  alumina  tlian  the  sam- 
ples hitherto  analyzed  from  Kebrasl£a.  Bis- 
choff  found  in  four  analyses  of  Rhine  loess : 


KITMBSB  OF  ▲HALT8IS. 

1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

Silicic  acid 

68-97 
9-97 
4-26 
002 
004 
Oil 
0-84 

20- 16 

4-21 
1-8: 

79-53 
18-40 

T8-61 
1  ^ - 

62-43 

Alnmina 

J7-M 
16-14 

Peroxide  of  iron.... 
Lime    

4-81  r***'^^ 

0-02       .... 
006       009 

Magnesia 

0-21 

Potosb 

1-75 

Soda 

Carbonate  of  lime.. 

Carljonate  of  mag- 

Desia 

i-89 

11*68 
8-02 

Lobs  by  ignition.... 

2-81 

Dr.  Hayden,  in  his  **  Final  Report  on 
the  Geology  of  Nebraska,''  gives,  on  page 
12,  two  analyses  of  the  loess  from  Hanni- 
bid,  Missouri,  made  by  Dr.  Lytton,  as  fol- 
lows :  in  one  hundred  parts,  there  were  of — 


Nal, 

No.  2. 

Silica 

76-98 

11-64 

8-87 

1-68 

aadftariDln'd 

201 

n-02 

Alnmina  and  peroxide 
lime 

of  Iron... 

12- 10 
8-26 

Magnesia 

1*63 

Carbonic  add 

2-88 

Water 

2-48 

Total 

9617 

99-26 

*"•" *■ 

Dr.  Aughey,  in  his  **  Report  on  the 
Superficial  Deposits  of  Nebraska "  (United 
States  Geological  Survey,  1874),  gives  the 
analyses  of  five  samples  of  the  Nebraska 
loess  taken  from  widely-separated  sections, 
showing  the  wonderful  homogeneity  of  the 
deposit  over  the  large  area  which  it  covers 
in  that  State — estimated  at  not  less  than 
fifty-eight  thousand  square  miles.  His  anal- 
yses are  as  follows : 


Nal. 

Na2. 

No.  8.  No.4.|No.5t 

Insoluble    (sill- 

oeous)  matter 

81-82 

81-88 

81*86   81*80 

81-82 

Ferric  oxide... 

8-86 

8-87 

8-88 

8-85 

8-86 

Alumina 

-76 

*76 

•74 

•78 

•74 

Lime^earbonate 

6-07 

606 

608 

6*06 

609 

Lime,^ho8ph*te 

8*68 

8-69 

8-68 

8-67 

8*69 

Magnesia,  car- 

bonate  

1*29 

1  28 

1-81 

1-81 

1*29 

Potassa 

*27 

*29 

86 

•84       ^82 

Soda 

•16 
107 

*16 
1-06 

*14 
106 

•16        -lA 

Organic  matter. 

ro6 

106 

Moisture 

1-09 

108 

109 

1-08 

1-09 

Loss  in  analysii 

•69 

•54 

-68 

•65 

-47 

Total 

100-00 

100*00l00-00jl00-00  100-00 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  several  anal- 
yses that  the  loess  of  the  Rhine  and  that 
of  the  Republican  and  the  upper  and  lower 
Missouri  are  not  chemically  dissimilar.  The 
latter  is  thoroughly  homogeneous  and  of 
uniform  color  from  whatever  depth  taken. 


Dr.  Aughey  says :  ^  I  have  oompared  many 
specimens  taken  three  hundred  miles  apart, 
and  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  de- 
posits, and  no  difference  could  be  detected 
by  the  eye,  or  by  chemical  analysis.  Over 
eighty  per  cent  of  this  d^>08it  la  finely, 
comminuted  silica.  ...  So  fine,  indeed,  are 
the  particles  of  silica  that  its  true  character 
can  alone  be  detected  by  analysis  or  under 
the  microscope."  The  tendency,  noted  by 
Mr.  Williams,  in  the  Chineae  loees  to  crys- 
tallize spontaneously,  and  form  tbe  cylin- 
drical and  spherical  ooncretioiis  which  Uie 
Chinese  call  **  ginger-stones,"*  is  also  no- 
ticeable over  all  the  loeaa-rcgions  of  the 
West  Wherever  the  sod  is  broken  or  the 
earth  freshly  disturbed  from  any  cause, 
whether  by  the  plow,  or  "  prairie-doga," 
these  "ginger-stones"  literally  cover  the 
ground.  This  feature  is  presumably  doe  to 
the  richness  of  the  soil  in  the  phosphates 
and  carbonates  of  lime,  which  coDstitate 
about  one  tenth  of  the  entire  mass. 

In  their  structural  as  well  as  chemicil 
characteristics  our  Western  loeas-beds  seem 
to  be  identical  with  those  of  China.  Thej 
present,  also,  the  same  striking  peculiari- 
ties of  landscape-contour,  erosion-products, 
and  surpassing  fertility,  so  well  described 
by  Mr.  Williams.  The  unique  and  often 
exceedingly  fantastic  forms  assumed  by  the 
loess-bluffs  wherever  they  have  been  sob- 
lect  to  erosion,  as  along  the  Missouri  and 
lower  Platte,  have  long  excited  the  curiosity 
of  tourists.  Indeed,  so  quaint  and  strildng 
are  many  of  these  natural  carvings — now 
stately  and  now  grotesque — that  it  is  not 
easy  on  first  acquaintance  to  accept  them 
as  the  products  of  natural  causes  merdy, 
and  not  rather  as  the  gigantic  labors  of 
past  generations.  In  point  of  architectural 
adaptability,  too,  these  Nebraska  bluifo  are 
the  fellows  of  their  Chinese  congeners,  and 
fulfill  the  same  generous  function  of  afford- 
ing cheap  and  healthful  domidlea  to  whom- 
soever will  carve  out  their  homes  in  them. 
Many  are  the  happy  and  well-to  do  families, 
scattered  over  these  fertile  regions — e^>e- 
cially  in  Nebraska,  Dakota,  and  Southwest- 
em  Minnesota — ^who  have  known  no  other 
home  sinoe  "  coming  West "  than  the 
smoothly-hewed  walls  of  the  facile  loess. 
Nor,  for  ends  of  comfort,  cleanliness,  or 
health,  do  they  need  to  seek  better  homes 
—only  at  the  behest  of  taste  or  fashkm; 
though,  as  wealth  increases,  the  American 
squatter,  unlike  the  Mongolian,  soon  buildj 
for  himself  a  more  pretentious  dwelling,  and 
converts  his  old  home  into  a  stable  or  pig- 
gery. I  have  sometimes  had  occasion  to 
seek  shelter  from  a  storm  in  one  of  these 
*' dug-outs,"  and  in  traveling  hare  oftea 
spent  a  night  in  them,  and  can  testify  as  to 
the  excellent  quarters  they  afford  for  both 
man  and  beast.  Like  the  '*  adobe  "  houses 
of  the  Mexicans  and  Pueblo  Indiana,  th^ 
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are  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter, 
but  are  superior  to  "  adobe '*  dwellings  in 
point  of  dryness  and  cleanliness.  This  su- 
periority  is  due  to  the  fact  that  wherever 
the  soil  is  smoothly  cut  the  slight  chemical 
union,  which  speedily  takes  place  under  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere  between  the 
silica  and  the  carbonate  of  lime,  coats  the 
surface  as  if  with  a  light  washiug  of  cement, 
and  so  prerents  crumbling.  One  may  note 
spade-marks  as  dean-cut  and  fresh-looking 
as  if  newly  made  on  the  walls  or  ceiling  of 
*' dug-outs"  that  hare  been  occupied  for 
years.  When  the  threatened  (?)  "Mongo- 
lian invasion  "  comos,  what  hosts  of  happy 
Celestials  will  find  here  congenial  homes ! 
And  if,  for  their  better  contentment,  they 
reohristen  the  Missouri  the  Yellow  River,  it 
will  be  no  serious  misnomer. 

In  point  of  fertility  our  Western  loess- 
beds  are  the  counterpart  of  those  described 
by  Mr.  Williams,  except  that  they  do  not 
seem  to  suffer  equally  in  seasons  of  drought. 
The  greater  depth  of  the  Nebraska  deposits 
—exceeding  in  many  places  two  hundred 
feet— and,  possibly,  thedr  more  perfect  cap. 
illary  structure,  may  explain  this  difference. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  loess-beds  of  the 
United  States,  the  belief  of  Drs.  Hayden, 
Aughey,  and  others  that  they  are  lacustrine 
deposits  has  been  hitherto  accepted.  But 
it  is  curious  to  note  how  many  of  their 
peculiar  characteristics  are  explained,  and 
their  general  features  harmonized  with  the 
geological  and  meteorological  phenomena 
of  the  great  region  lying  between  them  and 
the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  the 
hypothesis  that  they  are  subaerial  rather 
than  subaqueous  deposits.  Nearly  all  the 
arguments  adduced  by  Baron  von  Riohtho- 
fen  in  support  of  his  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  loess-beds  of  Asia  may  be  adduced 
with  equal  force,  mutatU  mutandU,  in  sup- 
port of  a  like  theory  here.  Of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twentv  species  of  shells 
found  and  identified  in  the  loess-deposits  of 
Nebraska,  as  given  by  Dr.  Aughey  on  pages 
267  and  268  of  '*  United  States  Geological 


Report"  for  1874,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
large  proportion  are  land-shells.  And  it 
appears  from  the  same  **  Report "  that,  while 
the  deposits  are  rich  in  the  remains  of  land- 
animals,  no  considerable  number  of  aquatic 
species  have  ever  been  identified. 

Dr.  Aughey  says,  page  264 :  '*  Occasion- 
ally I  have  found  the  teeth  and  a  stray  bone 
of  a  fish,  but  have  not  been  able  to  identify 
any  species.  The  remains  of  rabbits,  go- 
phers,  otters,  beavers,  squirrels,  deer,  elk, 
and  buffalo  are  frequently  found.  Through 
the  entire  extent  of  these  deposits  are  many 
remains  of  mastodons  and  elephants."  To 
one  who  has  ever  encountered  a  dust-storm 
on  the  great  plains  west  of  these  deposits, 
when  the  landscape  to  either  horizon  is  ob- 
scured with  flying  clouds  of  powdery  dust, 
like  drifting  fog,  and  has  noted  the  almost 
continuous  belt  of  sand-hills  extending  from 
Western  Kansas  through  Eastern  Colorado 
and  Wyoming  and  Western  Nebraska,  evi- 
dently formed  by  these  high  winds,  whose 
previdling  direction  is  always  eastward,  and 
marking  the  deposit  of  the  heavier  particles 
dropped  from  the  flying  mass  of  dust-freight 
which  they  had  gathered  in  their  fury  from 
the  arid  foot-hills  and  high  plains  still  far- 
ther westward,  the  theory  of  Von  Richtho- 
fen  commends  itself  with  peculiar  force. 
And  if  a  period  of  still  greater  aridity  be 
conceived  of,  before  these  high  regions,  the 
American  analogues  of  the  Asiatic  steppes, 
had  received  their  present  scant  protection 
of  stunted  grasses,  the  conviction  arises 
that,  even  assuming  the  volume  and  velo- 
city of  the  wind  to  have  been  no  greater 
then  than  now,  its  prevailing  direction  being 
the  same,  our  loess-deposits  of  the  North- 
west,  like  those  of  Ohina,  may  be  accounted 
for,  both  as  to  their  origin  and  chief  pecul- 
iarities, by  reference  to  known  causes  still 
existing,  whose  action  has  been,  indeed, 
greatly  modified  but  not  wholly  suspended ; 
and  without  recourse,  necessarily,  to  the  la- 
custrine hypothesis. 

William  T.  Bolt. 

Dbkvxb,  Colokado,  January  4, 1884. 
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TETE  EDIKBUnOff  REVIEW  ON  THE 
BPBNCEBIAir  PHILOSOPHY. 

THERE  is  obviously  a  decline  in  the 
inflnence  of  malign  criticism  in  re- 
cent times.  Even  the  savage  '^  quarterly 
reviewer  "  has  lost  many  of  the  terrors 
with  which  he  used  to  be  invested.  An 
excellent  example  of  this  is  afforded  by 
the  history  of  Spencer's  "  Synthetic  Plii- 


loBophy."  It  has  been  tempting  game 
for  the  critical  sports,  and  they  have 
pursued  it  nnweariedly.  It  had  bnt 
few  friends  and  multitudes  of  enemies. 
A  new  departure  in  philosophy,  it  in- 
curred the  hostility  of  the  devotees  of 
all  old  philosophies.  Dealing  with  the 
larger  aspects  of  science,  it  kindled  the 
jealousy,  of  narrow-minded  scientifio 
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specialists.  Antagonizing  established 
political  opinion  and  cherished  religious 
beliefs,  it  provoked  the  wrath  of  all 
who  rest  contented  in  tradition.  Ap> 
pearing  in  saccessive  parts  and  volumes 
for  twenty-five  years,  it  was  constantly 
before  the  public,  and  has  been  all  that 
time  snbject  to  a  degree  of  abuse,  ridi- 
cule, and  detraction,  which  is  quite  with- 
out parallel  in  the  past  history  of  such 
enterprises. 

And  yet  during  all  that  time  Spen- 
cer^s  system  of  thought  has  increased 
in  recognition,  appreciation,  and  power 
over  the  mind  of  the  age.  Its  doc- 
trines permeate  our  serious  literature, 
as  is  widely  shown  by  the  periodicals; 
many  books  are  written  for  and  against 
them ;  and  their  author  stands  to-day 
the  representative  man  of  the  most  in- 
fluential and  growing  school  of  thought 
in  modem  times.  This  view  is  further 
verified  by  the  increasing  public  de- 
mand for  his  works,  more  of  the  solid 
volumes  of  the  "  Synthetic  Philosophy  " 
having  been  called  for  during  the  last 
twelvemonth  than  in  any  former  year. 
The  iuezorable  critical  resistance  Bpen- 
cer^s  works  have  met  with  has  no 
doubt  hindered  their  spread,  but  it  has 
failed  to  arrest  them,  and  has  only 
served  to  test  and  demonstrate  the  in- 
herent strength  of  his  systematic  work. 

And  now  the  sluggish  old  ^^Edin- 
burgh Review  "  has  at  last  awakened, 
girded  itself  up,  and  entered  the  lists 
against  Mr.  Spencer.  The  current  num- 
ber contains  an  article  entitled  "The 
Spencerian  Philosophy,'*  to  which  we 
here  call  attention,  not  because  it  has 
the  slightest  value  as  a  contribution  to 
the  subject,  but  because  we  may  gather 
from  it  an  instructive  lesson  regarding 
the  decline  of  the  influence  of  vindic- 
tive criticism.  It  happens  that  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review  "  has  a  history  in 
this  matter.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
it  has  practiced  its  bludgeon  upon  the 
representatives  of  advancing  knowledge. 
Let  us,  therefore,  first  notice  its  early 
record  in  relation  to  one  of  the  most 


important  steps  in  the  progrees  of  mod- 
em science — ^the  establishment  of  '^  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light"  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Young.  We  give  the  "Re- 
view "  fun  credit  for  consistencj  in  an 
unprincipled  course;  the  instinctiFe 
meanness  of  its  infancy,  long  since  exe- 
crated by  the  world,  is  not  in  the  least 
abated  in  its  senile  dotage. 

The  "  Novum  Organon  Renovatom  " 
of  Dr.  William  Whewell  is  an  able  work 
devoted  to  the  philosophy  of  the  induc- 
tive sciences,  of  which  the  same  au- 
thor is  also  the  eminent  historian.  Dr. 
Whewell  has  selected  the  two  most 
conspicuous  examples  of  comprehen- 
sive and  valid  induction  afforded  by 
physical  science,  and  by  means  of 
charts  he  has  illustrated  in  a  very  strik- 
iug  way  the  extent  of  the  observed  and 
experimental  facts,  and  the  minor  in- 
ductions, that  are  brought  into  unity 
by  all-embracing  theories.  The  first 
chart  is  an  "Inductive  Table  of  As- 
tronomy," and  it  shows  in  a  very  inter- 
esting manner  how  completely  astro- 
nomical phenomena  are  explained  and 
brought  into  harmony  by  "  the  theory 
of  universal  gravitation."  The  seccnd 
chart  is  "An  Inductive  Table  of  Optics," 
and  in  a  corresponding  way  it  exem- 
plifies the  elucidation  of  luminous  phe- 
nomena, and  the  explication  of  general 
optical  effects  which  result  from  "the 
undulatory  theory  of  light"  What- 
ever may  be  the  imperfection  of  these 
theories,  they  have  fulfilled  the  pur- 
poses of  giving  rational  interpretation 
to  wide  ranges  of  natural  phenomeua, 
and  of  guiding  the  human  mind  in  the 
pathway  of  new  discovery  by  the  pow- 
er of  prediction  that  they  have  con- 
ferred, and  the  two  theories  stand  to- 
gether as  eminent  triumphs  of  physical 
reasoning.  The  name  of  Newton  wifl 
be  forever  associated  with  the  law  of 
universal  gravitation,  and  in  the  same 
way  Dr.  Thomas  Young  will  be  im- 
mortal as  the  man  whose  genins  estab- 
lished the  undulatoiy  theory  of  light, 
and  who  has  hence  been  very  appro- 
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priatelj  designated  as  the  Newton  of 
the  science  of  optics. 

The  optical  theory  which  reigned 
in  the  scientific  world  nntil  the  hegin- 
ning  of  the  present  centnry  was  known 
as  the  theory  of  emission,  which  as- 
sumed that  all  laminons  effects  are  dae 
to  the  darting,  rehoonding,  and  deflect- 
ing of  some  kind  of  material  corpuscles 
or  particles.  The  idea  of  yibratoiy  or 
nndolatorj  action  as  the  cause  of  light 
was  early  broached  by  Huygens  and 
maintained  later  by  Euler,  but  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  crude  speculation 
without  scientific  value.  Dr.  Young, 
devoting  his  great  powers  to  optical 
research,  soon  perceived  that  the  evi- 
dence was  decisive  in  favor  of  the  un- 
dolatory  view ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
interference  of  light,  he  proved  that 
it  affords  a  complete  interpretation  of 
the  effects  where  the  emission  theory 
wholly  breaks  down.  He  developed 
his  ideas  in  elaborate  papers  published 
in  the  "  Proceedings  of  tie  Royal  Soci- 
ety,'' and  gave  them  mature  expression 
in  the  Bakerian  Lecture  of  1802.  It 
was  at  once  seen  by  a  few  discerning 
scientific  men  that  the  old  controversy 
between  the  theories  of  light  was  vir- 
tnaUy  brought  to  an  end.  But  the  old 
explanation,  long  accepted,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  great  authority  of  New- 
ton, was,  of  course,  still  supreme,  while 
the  new  explanation  had  its  way  to 
make  in  scientific  circles  and  in  the 
general  mind. 

The  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  now  ap- 
pears upon  the  scene.  This  quarterly 
had  Just  been  established,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  a  brilliant  corps  of  writers 
who  attracted  wide  attention,  and  gave 
to  the  periodical  an  extensive  and  pow- 
erful influence.  Henry  Brougham,  af- 
terward Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
was  among  its  founders,  and  was  one 
of  its  most  versatile  and  effective  writ- 
ers, and  he  had  himself  dabbled  some- 
what in  optical  science.  He  reviewed 
Young's  Bakerian  Lecture  on  **The 
Theory  of  Light  and  Colors,"  which 


appeared  in  the  ^'  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions," and  the  article  was  published 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  new  Edin- 
burgh quarterly  issued  in  1808.  It  was 
an  insulting  and  malignant  attack  upon 
Dr.  Young,  whom  he  ridiculed  in  the 
coarsest  manner.  Mr.  Brougham  char- 
acterized the  Bakerian  Lecture  as  worth- 
less, and  bitterly  denounced  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Royal  Society  for  degrading 
science  by  admitting  such  foolish  specu- 
lations into  their  published  proceedings. 
The  event  is  so  memorable  that  we  shall 
be  excused  for  making  some  quotations 
from  the  article.  It  opens  with  these 
words :  '*  At  this  paper  contains  noth' 
ing  which  dsserves  the  name  either  of 
experiment  or  discovery ^  and  as  it  is  in 
fact  destitute  of  every  species  of  merits 
we  should  have  allowed  it  to  pass  among 
the  multitude  of  those  articles  which 
must  always  find  admittance  into  the 
collections  of  a  society  which  is  pledged 
to  publish  two  or  three  volumes  every 
year.  .  .  . 

"  We  wish  to  raise  our  feeble  voice 
against  innovations  that  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  check  the  progress 
of  Science,  and  renew  all  those  wild 
phantoms  of  the  imagination  which 
Bacon  and  Newton  put  to  fiight  from 
her  temple.  .  .  . 

*'  It  is  difficult  to  argue  with  an  au- 
thor whose  mind  is  filled  with  a  me- 
dium of  so  fickle  a  vibratoiy  nature. 
Were  we  to  take  the  trouble  to  refute 
him,  he  might  tell  us,  ^  My  opinion  is 
changed,  and  I  have  abandoned  that 
hypothesis,  but  here  is  another  for 
you.'  .  .  . 

**  We  demand  if  the  world  of  sci- 
ence, which  Newton  once  illuminated,  is 
to  be  as  changeable  in  its  modes  as  the 
world  of  taste,  which  is  directed  by  the 
will  of  a  sillj  woman  or  a  pampered 
fop.  Has  the  Royal  Society  degraded 
its  publications  into  new  and  fashion- 
able theories  for  the  ladies  who  attend 
the  Royal  Institution?  Proh  pudor/ 
Let  the  professor  continue  to  amuse  his 
audience  with  an  endless  variety  of 
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such  harmless  trifles ;  but  in  the  name 
of  Science  let  them  not  find  admittance 
into  that  honorable  repository  which 
contains  the  works  of  Newton,  Boyle, 
Cavendish,  and  HerscheL  .  .  . 

**  From  snch  a  doll  invention  noth- 
ing can  be  expected.  It  only  removes 
all  the  difficolties  nnder  which  the 
theory  of  light  labored  to  the  theory 
of  this  new  medium  which  assumes  its 
place.  It  is  a  change  of  name;  it 
teacher  no  truth,  reeonciUt  no  contra- 
dictions^  arranges  no  anomalouM  facts, 
suggests  no  new  experiments,  and  leads 
to  no  new  inquiries.  It  has  not  even 
the  pitiful  merit  of  aflfbrding  an  agree- 
able play  of  the  fancy.  It  is  infinitely 
more  useless  and  less  ingenious  than  the 
Indian  theory  of  the  elephant  and  the 
tortoise.  We  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  the  hypothesis  shall  be  so  consist- 
ent with  itself  and  so  applicable  to  the 
facts  as  not  to  require  perpetual  mend- 
ing and  patching — ^that  the  child  which 
we  stoop  to  play  with  shall  be  tolerably 
healthy,  and  not  of  the  puny,  sickly  na- 
ture of  Dr.  Young^s  productions  which 
have  scarcely  stamina  to  subsist  until 
the  fruitful  parent  has  furnished  us  with 
a  new  litter ;  to  make  way  for  which, 
he  knocks  on  the  head  or  more  bar- 
barously exposes  the  first." 

This  is  certainly  poor  stuff,  read  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  history.  Of  the 
man  so  shamefully  vilified  by  a  reck- 
less critic,  Professor  Helmholtz  thus 
speaks :  ^'  His  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found minds  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
too  much  in  advance  of  his  age.  lie 
excited  the  wonder  of  his  contempo- 
raries, who,  however,  were  unable  to 
follow  him  to  the  heights  at  which  his 
daring  intellect  was  accustomed  to  soar. 
His  most  important  ideas  lay,  therefore, 
buried  and  forgotten  in  the  folios  of  the 
Royal  Society  until  a  new  generation 
gradually  and  painfully  made  the  same 
discoveries,  and  proved  the  exactness 
of  his  assertions  and  the  truth  of  his 
demonstrations." 


Nevertheless,  the  ^'  Edinburgh  Re- 
view "  had  power  to  extinguish  the  in- 
fluence of  this  extraordinary  genius,  and 
it  was  the  article  from  which  we  have 
quoted  that  did  the  work.  Rubbish  as  it 
now  appears,  it  was  accepted  as  truth, 
and  the  effect  was  to  dose  the  diannels 
of  reply  to  Dr.  Young,  and  push  him 
into  obscurity  as  nothing  better  than 
a  shallow  pretender.  As  Professor  Tyii- 
dall  remarks :  "  For  twenty  yean  this 
man  of  genius  was  quenched — hidden 
from  the  appreciative  intellect  of  his 
countrymen — deemed,  in  £act,  a  dream- 
er, through  the  vigorous  audacity  of  a 
writer  who  had  then  possession  of  the 
public  ear,  and  who,  in  the  *  Edinburgh 
Review,'  poured  ridicule  upon  Young 
and  his  speculations." 

Such  was  the  power  of  base-mind- 
ed criticism  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century;  and  such  the  first  great  ex- 
ploit of  the  "Edinburgh  Review"  m 
relation  to  the  progress  of  scientific 
thought 

Eighty  years  have  since  passed  away, 
but  the  old  Scotch  quarterly  has  learned 
nothing.  Oblivious  of  the  great  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  world  of 
thought,  it  undertake  to  repeat  upon 
Herbert  Spencer  the  tactics  which 
proved  so  effectual  in  suppresdng  the 
greatest  scientific  man  of  the  opening 
century.  It  will  fail,  and  not  only  thisi 
but  the  absurd  anomaly  of  its  action 
will  be  certain  to  defeat  the  end  it 
proposes  to  accomplish.  There  could 
hardly  l»e  a  greater  compliment  to  the 
work  of  Spencer  than  that  the  **  Edin- 
burgh Review  "  should  at  this  time  have 
printed  so  incompetent  and  ridiculous 
an  assault  upon  it. 

The  reviewer  entitles  his  article 
**The  Spenoerian  Philosophy,"  but  it 
is  false  to  its  titie  in  that  it  makes  not 
the  slightest  attempt  to  deal  with  that 
philosophy.  It  shows  no  ^predation 
of  it,  and  conveys  no  shadow  of  an  idea 
of  its  real  character.  The  discussion  is 
confined  to  "First  Principles,"  the  open- 
ing volume  of  the  philosophical  ^ys- 
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tern,  wbich  was  published  twenty-two 
years  ago,  and  the  article  is  character- 
ized throQghoQt  by  the  most  inexcus- 
able ignorance  of  the  subjects  consid- 
ered. It  is  spitef  al,  contemptuous,  and 
flippant  in  spirit,  vicious  in  misrepre- 
sentation, and  mean  in  its  covert  in- 
sinnations  and  outright  imputations. 
Brougham^s  assault  upon  Tonng  is  its 
model,  and  the  phraseology  of  dispar- 
agement is  almost  identical  in  the  two 
papers,  as  we  illustrate  by  italicized  pas- 
sages. The  reviewer  says  of  Spencer : 
*'*'  He  hcu  not  a$eertained  or  discovered 
a  single  new/aet^  nor  put  any  old  ones 
together  in  such  a  way  as  to  justify  ^^ 
new  inference  as  to  their  causes^  either 
immediate  or  ultimate.  He  has  only 
applied  new  and  fanciful  terms  to  the 
oollections  he  has  made.''  And  this  is 
the  way  he  snms  the  matter  up:  **This 
is  nothing  but  a  philosophy  of  epithets 
and  phrases  introduced  and  carried  on 
with  an  unrivaled  solemnity,  and  affec- 
tation of  precision  of  style  concealing 
the  loosest  reasoning,  and  the  haziest 
indefiniteness  on  every  point  except  the 
bare  dogmatic  negation  of  any  '  know- 
able'  or  knowing  author  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  which,  of  course,  is  the  reason 
why  this  absurd  pretense  of  a  philoso- 
phy has  obtained  the  admiration  of  a 
multitude  of  people  who  will  swallow 
any  camel  that  pretends  to  carry  the 
uorld  standing  on  the  tortoise  that 
stands  on  nothing,  provided  only  it  has 
been  generated  by  a  man  out  of  his 
own  brains,  and  asserted  in  imposing 
language  with  sufficient  confidence." 
The  philosophy  of  the  universe,  it  may 
be  remarked,  which  is  tacitly  held  by 
the  writer,  is  simply  mathematics  and 
physics  plus  Scotch  orthodoxy. 

We  have  no  space  to  go  into  par- 
ticulars in  regard  to  this  performance, 
but  may  give  one  illustration  of  its 
looseness  and  lack  of  decent  regard  for 
truth.  Its  fragmentary  quotations  are 
made  in  the  most  slovenly  manner,  and 
mixed  up  with  the  language  of  the 
writer  so  as  to  convey  his  own  pervert- 


ed meaning ;  and,  as  if  conscious  of  this, 
he  seems  to  think  it  necessary  to  make 
at  least  one  fair  extract.  So  he  says : 
^*  This  time  we  will  not  omit  a  word 
for  brevity.  We  ought  to  give  at 
least  one  spedmen  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
most  careful  and  precise  style  unre- 
duced." Then  follows  an  extract  of 
eighteen  lines,  and,  if  the  reader  will 
believe  it,  the  passage  was  reduced  hy 
t?ie  dropping  of  whole  clauses,  which 
were  not  only  significant,  but  made  the 
entire  statement  unintelligible.  And  if 
the  reader  hesitates  to  believe  this  on 
our  authority,  as  too  improbable  a 
thing,  then  let  us  say  that  Mr.  Proc- 
tor has  exposed  it  in  his  London  jour- 
nal, and  convicted  the  reviewer  of  mu- 
tilation by  publishing  the  extract,  with 
the  omissions  bracketed. 

The  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  will  not 
succeed  at  this  late  day  in  the  revival 
of  its  old  tactics.  Its  ^*  slashing  "  article 
will  be  rated  at  its  true  worthlessness 
because  there  are  now  multitudes  who 
have  some  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  Spencerian  philosophy,  even  if  the 
chosen  reviewer  knows  nothing  about 
it,  cares  nothing  about  it,  and  only 
takes  it  up  to  make  a  sensational  cari- 
cature of  it  In  confirmation  of  this, 
we  quote  a  passage  from  a  recent  letter 
of  Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor  to  the  **  New 
York  Tribune": 

The  "  Edinburgh  Beview  "  mokes  a  savage 
assault  on  Herbert  Spencer  this  qaartcr,  in 
an  article  written  in  a  style  so  familiar  that  it 
might  as  well  have  been  si^ed.  Those  who 
admire  the  work  which  has  already  been 
achieved  and  is  in  progress  of  achievement 
by  the  leading  philosopher  of  the  oentmy, 
will  be  scarcely  leas  pained  by  this  unfair  and 
acrimonious  attack  than  those  who  have  a  re- 
gard for  the  reputation  of  Sir  Edmund  Beck- 
ett. Sir  Edmund  Irns  attacked  the  Bacon  of 
this  day  in  terms  that  would  be  hardly  ap- 
propriate if  applied  to  one  of  those  absurd 
persona  who  go  about  with  theories  that  the 
earth  is  flat,  the  law  of  gravity  a  gigantic 
blunder,  and  the  squaring  of  the  circle  child's 
play.  Belonging  myself  to  both  categories 
above  mentioned,  I  am  doubly  grieved.  I 
value  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  as  a  kind  personal 
fiiend,  a  masterly  reaaoner  within  certain 
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lines,  and  one  of  the  most  skillM  advo- 
oates,  whether  of  a  good  or  of  a  mistaken 
cause,  that  I  have  ever  met.  Herbert  Spencer 
I  esteem,  I  may  almost  say  reverence,  as  the 
teacher  of  the  somidest  system  of  philosophy 
the  world  has  yet,  in  my  judgment,  known. 
That  a  man  whose  researohes  roach  so  widely 
should  at  times  fidl  into  error  in  matters  of 
detail  may  be  readily  admitted.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  pointed  out  in  the  pages  of  my 
weekly  journal,  "  Knowledge,"  what  i  hold 
to  be  an  entirely  erroneous  view  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  respecting  the  probable  origin  of 
the  system  of  asteroids.  Tet  even  in  matters 
of  detail  belonging  to  the  work  of  specialists 
he  has  been  singularly  dear -sighted.  He  first 
pointed  out  the  fallacies  underlying  the  long- 
accepted  teaching  respecting  the  stellar  sys- 
tem, star-clusters,  nebulas,  etc.,  which  men 
like  Arago  and  Humboldt  had  dealt  with 
without  detecting  error.  In  every  depart- 
ment of  science,  in  fact,  though  a  specialist 
in  none,  Herbert  Spencer  has  left  his  mark. 

The  attack  in  the  *^  Edinburgh  Beview '' 
leaves  Spencer's  fame  untouched.  It  is  evi- 
dent in  every  line  of  this  sour  production  that 
the  enmity  which  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  has 
always  felt  and  expressed  toward  the  teach- 
ings of  the  school  of  which  Spencer  has  been 
the  Bacon,  the  Darwin,  and  the  Newton,  has 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  read  with  even 
average  attention  the  work  which  he  pretends 
to  criticise.  He  has  not  caught  the  yerieet 
glimmer  of  a  notion  of  Mr.  Spencer's  real 
meaning.  From  the  only  passage  which  he 
claims  to  quote  entire  he  has  allowed  several 
important  words  to  drop— by  aoddent  doubt- 
less, but  yet  not  by  mere  accident  in  tran- 
scribing what  he  had  already  careftilly  read 
and  understood ;  for  the  reasoning  which  fol- 
lows fiUls  to  the  ground  so  soon  as  the  omit- 
ted words  are  restored. 

Let  one  example  suffice  to  show  how  ut- 
terly Sir  Edmund  Beckett  either  has  missed 
or  misrepresents  the  meaning  of  the  fiunous 
contemporary  whom  he  assaults.  Herbert 
Spencer,  speaking  of  the  Great  First  Cause, 
transcending  all  laws.  Absolute,  Uncondi- 
tional, says  that  we  only  perceive  It,  can  only 
recognize  It,  by  the  persistence  of  force  which, 
as  it  were,  symbolizes  It  Sir  Edmund  re- 
gards this  as  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
Great  Fint  Cause  it  nothing  else  but  persist- 
ent Force.  Beckett  rebukes  Spencer  for  speak- 
ing of  the  **  laws  of  motion  "  as  the  results  of 
experience,  saying  that  Newton  regarded  them 
as  self-evident.  He  must  have  forgotten  New- 
ton's **  Principia,''  where  these  laws  are  pre- 
sented by  Newt(Hi  as  now  spoken  by  Sjien- 
oer. 
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Haiid-Book  or  Sanitabt  Ihforvatiox  m 
HovsEHOLDiBS,  Containing  Facts  and  ^. 
gestioDB  about  Ventilationf  Dramage, 
Care  of  Contagious  Dis^jses,  Disinfeo- 
tion,  Food,  and  Water.  With  Appen. 
dices  on  Disinfectants  and  Plumbers' 
Materials.  By  Boobs  a  Tract,  M.D., 
Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  New  York  Qty 
Health  Department  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.    Pp.  no.    Price,  50  cents. 

There  are  now  but  few  persoBs  who 
have  the  hardihood  to  say  that  hygieme 
knowledge,  or  information  concerning  the 
preservation  of  health,  is  without  vahie. 
But  if  it  have  any  value  whatever  for  its 
purpose,  then  is  it  of  very  great  importance, 
for  the  mamtenance  of  health  and  fi&  It 
the  Bupremest  earthly  interest  It  may  of 
course  be  said  that  our  fathers  got  along 
very  wdl  without  all  this  bother  aboot  ven- 
tilation, drainage,  and  other  hygieme  mat* 
ters,  but  this  is  only  an  i^xilogy  for  igno- 
rance, or  a  plea  for  indolenoei  Tbron^  the 
whole  history  of  the  world,  and  everywhere, 
long  life  and  vigorous  health  have  been  de- 
pendent upon  the  necessary  c(Hiditioii8,  and, 
where  these  have  been  wanting,  feebleness, 
invalidism,  severe  sickness,  premature  death, 
and  the  destruction  of  countless  thousands 
by  pestilence,  have  been  the  results.  In  iSbt 
ignorant  ages — the  theological  ages,  when 
the  phenomena  of  sickness  and  death  were 
accounted  for  by  ihe  providence  of  God, 
agafaist  whidi  it  was  in  vain  to  strive— little 
was  known  of  the  real  causes  of  disease, 
and  it  was  therefore  a  subject  that  attracted 
but  sligjit  attention  either  privately  or  puh- 
licly.  But  in  this  more  scientific  age,  de- 
voted to  assiduously  to  the  extension  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  men  are  beginning 
to  feel  the  impcntanoe  of  a  better  under- 
standing of  those  physical  conditkxis  and 
physiological  laws  upon  which  health  is  de- 
pendent, and  there  is,  of  course,  a  good  deal 
said  about  their  urgency,  and  the  need  of 
redudng  them  to  practical  application.  Ig- 
norant and  stupid  people,  and  often  excel- 
lent and  pious  people,  are  no  doubt  mndi 
bored  by  all  this  modem  hygienic  agitation, 
but  in  the  happy  order  of  the  worid  this  dass 
of  persons  are  certain  to  be  gradually  got 
out  of  the  way,  and  they  are  to  be  leplaeed 
by  others  who  will  regard  these  subjects  as 
not  only  of  the  first  importance,  but  full  of 
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the  liveliest  interest  A  good  sanitary  edu- 
cation inTolTes  a  very  considerable  under- 
standing of  the  method  of  Nature. 

We  heartily  welcome,  therefore,  the  in- 
creasing hygienic  literature  of  the  age,  and 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  best  minds  are  de- 
Toting  themselves  to  it,  and  giving  the  pub- 
lic the  results  in  various  forms  of  their  seri- 
ous and  careful  studies.  The  little  volume 
now  before  us  is  a  timely  and  most  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  subject  in  its  prac- 
tical, every-day  aspects  for  the  use  of  house- 
holders. First  of  all,  it  is  a  careful  and 
trustworthy  book  by  a  thoroughly  prepared 
man,  who  has  had  large  experience  of  hy- 
gienic subjects  as  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the 
New  York  City  Health  Department.  It  has 
been  Dr.  Tracy's  business  to  apply  sanitary 
science  to  the  art  of  living  under  our  pres- 
ent domestic  constructions  and  arrange- 
ments. He  has  had  to  meet  actual  difficulties 
that  arise  from  the  influence  of  bad  air,  bad 
sewerage,  bad  drainage,  bad  house-construc- 
tion, bad  precautions  respecting  infectious 
diseases,  bad  food,  bad  water,  and  bad 
plumbing.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was 
needed  a  little  book  simply  of  facts  and  re- 
sults, free  from  theory,  discussion,  or  specu- 
lation, and  written  in  the  plainest  style,  that 
would  serve  for  every-day  guidance  in  rela- 
tion to  all  these  sanitaiy  subjects.  It  is 
full  of  brief  rules  and  directions,  and  useful 
information  regarding  sanitary  contrivances, 
how  they  are  to  be  obtained  and  what  they 
cost,  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  practical  summing  up  of  the 
meet  urgent  requirements,  the  best  facilities, 
and  the  clearest  directions,  that  will  be  of 
service  every  day  and  to  everybody.  We 
have  read  the  book  with  care,  and  can  rec- 
ommend it,  without  hesitation  or  qualifica- 
tion, as  one  that  should  be  kept  for  constant 
reference  hi  every  house. 

INTEENATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC  8EEIE8. 

Thb  Congkptb  and  Thboribs  of  Modbbn 
Fhtsics.  Second  edition,  revised ;  with 
an  Introductory  Essay.  By  J.  B.  Stallo. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  k  Co.  Pp.  868. 
Price,  $1.75. 

Thi  first  edition,  and  a  pretty  large  one, 
of  this  profound  work  was  exhausted  some 
time  ago,  which  speaks  well  for  the  interest 
of  American  readers  in  the  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  fundamental  ideas  that  are  at  the 


basis  of  science  and  philosophy.  The  oon^ 
tinned  demand  for  the  work  making  neces- 
sary a  second  edition,  the  author  has  sub- 
jected the  text  to  a  dose  revision,  and  pre- 
fixed to  it  a  masterly  introduction  of  forty- 
four  pages.  He  here  avails  himself  of  the 
criticisms  passed  upon  the  work,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad  (where  several  edi- 
tions of  it  have  also  appeared),  to  restate 
the  purpose  of  the  volume,  which  has  been 
a  good  deal  misunderstood,  and  to  reply  to 
such  objections  as  seemed  to  require  atten- 
tion. The  effect  of  this  lucid  and  brilliant 
discussion  will  be  to  greatly  facilitate  the 
general  apprehension,  and  to  enhance  the 
hiterest  of  the  work  to  those  who  take  it  up 
for  the  first  time. 

In  our  review  of  Judge  Stallo^s  book 
upon  its  first  appearance,  we  pointed  out 
that  it  is  a  philosophical  study  of  the  reU- 
tions  of  metaphysics  to  physics,  designed  to 
show  that  many  of  the  leading  physicists  of 
the  age  are  by  no  means  as  far  emancipated 
from  old  metaphysical  influences  as  it  is 
customary  to  believe.  He  attacks  some  of 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  modem  physics  as 
being  strictly  metaphysical  assumptions,  and 
shows  historically  how  they  have  survived, 
and  performed  their  old  duties  in  new  rela* 
tions.  But  the  book  was  construed  as  an 
onslaught  upon  the  foundations  of  modem 
physics  in  the  interests  of  a  bad  metaphys- 
ics, and  the  author  was  called  upon  to  offer 
his  substitutes  for  the  fundamental  doctrines 
he  aimed  to  sweep  away.  We  quote  some 
passages  from  the  new  introduction,  which 
leave  no  room  for  further  misunderstand- 
ing: 

The  misapprehension  I  speak  of  is  very  surpris- 
ing, in  view  of  the  expUdt  declaration,  contained  In 
the  very  first  sentence  of  my  pre&ce,  that  the  book 
Is  "  deedgned  as  a  contribution  not  to  physics,  nor 
certainly  to  metaphysics,  but  to  the  theory  of  cog- 
nitton."*  Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  most  of 
my  critics  assume  It  to  be  my  purpose  to  expose  the 
short-comings  and  def^ts  of  particular  theories  aa 
devices  for  the  coIHgation  of  Acts,  eras  instrumenta 
of  research,  and  suppose  that  my  endeavor  is  sim- 
ply, as  one  of  my  critics  expresses  it.  ^  to  pick 
flaws  in  these  theories,*^  or,  in  the  language  of  an- 
other critic,  **to  classify  and  develop  contradlo- 
tiona*^  between  them,  to  "^set  Ihcts  by  the  ears,* 
and  **bump  friendly  heads  together  ^~in  short,  in 
the  spirit  of  a  sort  of  sclentiflc  pyrrfaonism,  to  dis- 
credit the  ikmlllar  methods  of  physical  science,  If 
not  to  invalidate  Its  results.  And  they  complain 
that  I  ftil  to  apprehend  what  one  of  them  is  pleased 
to  term  the  **  laboratory  ftmction**  of  a  physical 
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theory  or  hypothesis,  and  to  appredste  the  distino- 
tlon  between  a  '*  working  hypoUiesls  ^  and  a  theoiy 
advanced  with  the  claim  of  its  final  Talidity  or 
truth. 

Now,  the  (hot  is,  that  for  the  porposee  of  the  in- 
qniry  to  which  my  book  is  devoted,  I  am  not  di- 
rectiy  concerned  with  the  '*  laboratory  ftmction"  of 
** working  hypotheses^  or  physical  thorles  at  all. 
My  object  is  to  consider  current  physical  theories 
and  the  assumptions  which  underlie  them  in  the 
light  of  the  modem  theory  of  cognition— a  theory 
which  has  taken  its  rise  in  very  recent  times,  and  is 
founded  upon  the  investigation,  by  sdentiflo  meth- 
ods analogous  to  those  employed  in  the  physical  sci- 
ences, of  the  laws  governing  the  evohition  of  thought 
and  speech.    Among  the  important  truths  devel- 
oped by  the  sciences  of  comparative  lingulatlos  and 
psychology  are  such  as  these :  that  the  thoughts  of 
men  at  any  particular  period  are  limited  and  con- 
trolled by  the  forms  of  their  expression,  viz.,  by  lan- 
guage (using  this  term  in  its  most  oomprehenilve 
sense) ;  that  the  language  spoken  and  ^  thought  in  "* 
by  a  given  generation  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  record 
of  the  intellectual  activity  of  preceding  generations, 
and  thus  embodies  and  serves  to  perpetuate  its  er- 
rors as  well  as  its  truths ;  that  this  is  the  iket  hint- 
ed at,  if  not  accurately  expressed,  in  the  old  obser- 
vation according  to  which  every  distinct  form  or 
system  of  speech  involves  a  distinct  metaphysical 
theory  ;  that  the  meuphyslcal  systems  in  vogue  at 
any  particular  epoch,  despite  their  apparent  dtflfer- 
ences  and  antagonisms,  on  proper  analysis  are  found 
to  be  characterized  by  certain  common  features  in 
which  the  latent  metaphysics  of  the  language  in 
which  such  systems  have  originated,  or  are  pre- 
sented, are  brought  to  yiew;  that  philosophers  as 
well  MS  ordinary  men  are  subject  to  the  thralldom  of 
the  Intellectual  prepossessions  embodied  in  their 
speech  as  well  as  in  the  other  inherited  forms  of 
their  mental  and  physical  organizations,  and  are  un- 
able to  emancipate  themselves  from  this  thralldom 
otherwise  than  by  sk)w  and  gradual  advances,  in 
conformity  to  the  Isw  of  continuity  which  governs 
all  processes  of  evolution  whatever.    It  being  my 
belief  that  all  this  applies  to  the  votaries  of  science 
as  well  as  to  the  devotees  of  metaphysics  or  ontology, 
I  sought  to  enforce  this  belief  by  an  examination  of 
the  genera]  concepts  and  theories  of  modem  phys- 
ios. Aecording  to  the  opinion  of  contemporary  men 
of  science,  these  concepts  and  theories  are  simply 
generalizations  of  the  data  of  experience,  and  are 
thus  not  only  Independent  of  the  old  a  priori  no- 
tions of  metaphysics,  but  destractlve  of  them.  But, 
although  the  founders  of  modem  physical  science  at 
the  outset  of  their  Isbors  were  animated  by  a  spirit 
of  declared  hostility  to  the  teachings  of  medieval 
scholasticism— a  fsct  which  is  nowhere  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  writings  of  Descartes— never^ 
theless,  when  they  entered  upon  the  theoretical  dis- 
cussion of  the  results  of  their  experiments  and  ob- 
servations,  they  unoonsdously  proceeded  upon  the 
old  assumptions  of  the  very  ontology  which  they 
openly  repudiated.    That  ontology— founded  upon 
the  inveterate  habit  of  searching  for  "  essences  *'  by 
the  Interpretation  of  words  and  the  analysis  of  the 
concepts  underiying  them,  before  the  relations  of 
words  to  thoughts  and  of  thoughts  to  things  were 
property  understood— was  characterized  by  three 


great  errors :  its  hypostasis  of  coBcepts  (notvttb. 
standing  the  protest  of  the  nomioalisto  •g*fa*ffi  the 
reiflcatlon  of  universals) ;  its  disregard  of  the  two- 
fold reUitlvity  of  all  physical  phenomena;  and  Us 
conftuion  of  the  order  of  tntellectaal  appi«he^iatt 
with  the  order  of  Nature.   These  eimrs  gave  rise  to 
a  number  of  cardinal  doctrines  respecting  the  "^  sub- 
stance of  things,"*  among  which  were  the  assertion 
of  its  existence  as  a  distinct  thln^  or  real  entity, 
apart  from  its  properties;  the  tariber  aaaertkn of 
its  absolute  permanence  and  immatabtllty;  lad, 
finally,  the  assertion  of  the  absolute  sotUitj  and  te- 
ertia  of  its  parts  and  their  incapacity  to  aet  npeo 
each  otherotherwise  than  by  contact.  Andantheas 
doctrines  lie  at  the  base,  not  only  of  Cartesian  phys- 
ics and  meUphyslcs,  but  of  the  scientific  creed  of 
the  great  mi^tT  of  the  phystdsta  of  the  pretcat 
day.    The  eminent  physicist  and  phjrsloSogist  who 
deckres  that  ^  before  the  diflterential  equatfoos  of 
the  world-formula  could  be  formed^  (I.e.,  before 
the  ultimate,  true,  and  exhaustive  theory  of  the  md- 
verM  could  be  constracted),  "^all  proceases  of  Natai* 
must  be  reduced  to  the  motions  of  a  aabstratum  sab- 
stantially  homogeneous,  and  therefore  totally  desti- 
tute of  quaUty,  of  that  which  spears  to  us  as  het- 
erogeneous mattex^-in  other  words,  all  quality  most 
be  explained  by  the  arrangement  and  moCkwof  sacfc 
a  substratum,*'  and  the  equally  dlatinguiahed  physi- 
cist and  mathematicla&  who  ento*  upon  the  at- 
tempt at  a  solution  of  the  problem  thus  stated  ty 
endeavoring  to  deduce  the  phenomenal  dlveniti« 
and  changes  of  the  universe  from  imaginary  vortical 
motions  of  the  undistinguishable  parts  of  an  as- 
sumed universsl,  homogeneous,  continuooa,  and  in- 
compressible fluid,  are  both  aa  truly  instinet  wMh 
the  sphit  of  the  old  tcieiUia  etUU  guaisnu*  smNi 
ss  the  most  ardent  discfple  of  the  Btagirite  in  the 
times  of  Erigena  or  Aquinas.  The  physicist  who  in- 
sists upon  impact  theories  of  gravitation,  eohesloB, 
or  chemical  aflOnity,  has  the  same  inteOectoal  bbod 
in  his  veins  which  coursed  in  those  of  the  old  dis- 
putants   about   ** first  matter"  or   **  snbstanlisl 
forms.**    "When  the  Professor  of  Fhysks  in  ths 
University  of  Edinburgh  teaches  that  matter  is  sb- 
solutely  passive,  dead^  that  all  physical  action  is 
action  by  contact,  that  nothing  is  real  which  is  not 
indestractible,  eto.,  he  stands  sa  unmistakably  upos 
scholastic  cotological  ground  as  did  I>eecartes  or 
any  ofhisecclesisstlcslcontemporarlea.   Hie  prop- 
osition of  the  modem  kinematist,  that  the  trtie  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  of  heat,  light,  eleUiidlj, 
magnetism,  etc,  consists  in  their  rednctloa  to  ths 
elements  of  matter  and  motion,  dURors  In  Rttle  ebs 
than  its  phraseology  fh>m  the  metsphysieal  tbeotem 
that  all  the  ^ secondary  qualities**  of  the  unlvensl 
substance  are  mere  spedflcatlcHis  or  dezlvatiTes  ef 
its  **  primary  qualities.** 

Aborioikal  Americak  Authobs  ass  Tmn 
Productions  ;  especially  those  nr  ths 
Natite  Languages.  By  Daniel  G.  Brui- 
TON.  Philadelphia:  115  South  Serenth 
Street.    Pp.  68.    Price,  |1. 

The  present  memoir  is  an  enlargement 
of  a  paper  which  the  author  presented  to  the 
International  Conference  of  Americanists  at 
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its  last  meeting  in  Copenhagen,  In  August, 
1883.  In  it  Dr.  Brinton  shows  that  the  na- 
tive Americans  had  a  literary  faculty,  which 
is  indicated  by  a  Tivid  imagination,  a  love 
of  narration,  and  an  ample,  appropriate,  and 
logically  developed  vocabulary.  They  have 
left  behind  them  a  creditable  literature  of 
considerable  extent  which  would  have  been 
larger,  but  much  of  it  was  wantonly  de- 
stroyed by  their  self-styled  civilized  con- 
querors. They  wrote  in  their  own  hinguage, 
in  Spanish,  and  in  Latin,  narrative,  didac- 
tic, and  oratorical  works,  poems,  and  dra- 
mas, the  general  character  of  which  is  brief- 
ly sketched  and  a  partial  list  given.  The 
Korthem  Indians  are  less  fully  represented 
in  this  literature  than  the  Mexican  and  South 
American. 

Gabsell's  Family  Magazink,  American  edi- 
tion. January  and  February,  1884.  New 
York :  Cassell  &  Co.,  Limited.  Pp.  64 
each.  Price,  15  cents  a  number ;  $1.50 
per  year. 

*'  Cassbll'b  Maoazini"  is  conducted  with 
reference  to  the  tastes  of  the  family,  and  is 
deigned  to  furnish  that  which  will  profit  as 
well  as  amuse.  Well-selected  fiction  is  pro- 
Tided,  in  serial  stories  as  well  as  in  those 
that  are  completed  in  one  number ;  and  in 
addition  to  this  are  given,  regularly,  papers 
on  "Household  Management,''  "Domestic 
Cookery,"  "Gardening,"  "Education  and 
Recreation,"  the  "  Family  Doctor's  Papers  " ; 
a  department  for  the  discussion  of  social 
questions  of  the  day,  papers  on  remunera- 
tive employment  for  women,  records  of  use- 
ful inventions  and  discoveries,  and  numer- 
ons  illustrations. 

Natubal  Philosophy.  By  Isaac  Sharp- 
LBSS,  Sc.  D.,  and  G.  M.  Phiups,  A.  M. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Llppinoott  &  Co. 
1884.    Pp.850. 

So  many  text-books  on  natural  philoso- 
phy have  appeared  within  the  past  few  years 
that  the  teacher  of  to-day  is  embarrassed  by 
the  Buiplus  of  riches.  In  most  of  these  an 
effort  may  be  observed  to  introduce  the  only 
tnie  method,  that  of  personal  experimenta- 
tion. Many  difficulties  remahi  to  be  over- 
come,  and  the  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  Al- 
though the  authors  state  in  thdr  introduc- 
tion that  this  treatise  differs  from  others  in 
ttie  large  number  of  practical  experiments 


and  exercises  which  it  contains,  we  are  some- 
what disappointed  at  the  small  number  of 
novel  and  simple  experiments  adapted  to 
the  average  school-room,  while  more  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  experiments  are  given  in  ' 
detail,  such  as  the  preparation  of  cyanide  of 
silver  from  a  silver  coin  for  electro-plating. 
In  other  cases  there  is  a  lack  of  fullness,  as 
for  example,  under  electrolysis  of  water  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  kind  or  size  of  bat- 
tery required ;  under  electrophorus  the  com- 
position of  the  rosin-cake  is  not  given,  and 
the  pupil  is  led  to  infer  that  it  is  pure  rosin. 
Neither  the  Holtz  nor  Windhurst  electrical 
machines  is  pictured  and  described,  but  the 
old  cylindrical  machine  takes  their  place. 
The  Morse  registering  apparatus  is  illus- 
trated instead  of  the  sounder  actually  in  use, 
and  the  duplex,  quadruplcx,  and  ocean-cable 
systems  are  referred  to  in  a  maimer  neither 
satisfying  nor  instructive.  Notwithstanding 
these  obvious  defects,  there  is  much  to 
recommend  the  book  as  quite  equal  to  the 
average  text-books  on  this  subject,  and  in 
some  respects  it  is  an  improvement  on 
them.  The  illustrations  are  excellent,  the 
type  dear,  and  the  paper  good. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Derhato- 
LOOiOAL  Association  at  the  Seventh  An- 
nual Meeting,  August,  1883.  By  Dr. 
Arthur  Van  Harlingen.  Baltimore: 
Thomas  &  Evans.    Pp.  49. 

The  pamphlet  contains  the  official  report 
of  the  proceedfaigs  of  the  Association,  with 
abstracts  of  the  papers  read,  a  list  of  publi- 
cations and  writings  of  members  of  the  As- 
sociation during  the  year  ending  in  July, 
1883,  and  a  statistical  report  of  cases  treat- 
ed. 


The  Winter  Resorts  op  Florida,  Sottth 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Texas,  California, 
Mexico,  and  Cuba.  By  John  Temple 
Grates.  Published  by  the  Passenger 
Deparment  of  the  Savannah,  Florida,  and 
Western  Railway  Company.  Pp.  103, 
with  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

An  attractive  and  popular  guide-book  to 
a  whole  region  of  health  resorts  and  whiter 
residences  that  are  every  year  attracting 
more  attention.  It  furnishes  brief  descrip- 
tions of  the  points  of  interest  to  the  tourist, 
invalid,  immigrant,  or  sportsman,  and  of  the 
way  to  readi  them. 
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God  akd  thi  Stats.  By  Hichail  Bakou- 
NiNE,  Founder  of  Nihilism  and  Apostle 
of  Anarchy.  Translated  by  Bbnjaicin  B. 
TucKBR.  Boston :  Benjamin  R.  Tucker. 
Pp.  52.     15  cts. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  this  pam- 
phlet ought  to  give  a  sufficient  indication  of 
its  character.  His  apostleship  of  anarchy 
appears  to  have  been  as  active  in  a  reli- 
gious as  in  a  social  and  political  aspect.  We 
are  informed  that  the  work  **  contains  an 
attack  upon  the  theistic  idea  from  a  new 
stand-point,  which,  if  successful,  will  result 
in  tremendous  consequences.^  It  is  certainly 
of  interest  to  the  student  of  mental  phenom- 
ena, and  of  the  order  of  social  movements 
of  which  the  author  is  a  most  conspicuous 
representative.  A  preface  is  furnished  by 
Carlo  Cafiero  and  £lis4e  Bedus. 

Popular  Essays  on  thb  Motiments  of  the 
Atmosphere.  By  Professor  William  Fer- 
RSL.  Washington:  Government  Print- 
ing-office.   Pp.  59. 

The  papers  that  make  up  this  volume 
were  originally  published  in  the  '*  Nashville 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,"  "The 
American  Journal  of  Science,"  and  "Na- 
ture." They  relate  to  the  winds  and  cur- 
rents of  the  ocean;  the  motions  of  fluids 
and  solids  relative  to  the  earth^s  surface ; 
the  cause  of  low  barometer  in  the  polar  re- 
gions and  in  the  central  part  of  cyclones ; 
the  relation  between  the  barometric  gra- 
dient and  the  velocity  of  the  wind ;  and  re- 
searches on  cyclones,  tornadoes,  and  water- 
spouts. 

Elementart  Botany,  with  Student's  Guide 
to  the  Examination  and  Description  of 
Plants.  By  George  Macloskie,  D.  Sc, 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
the  J.  C.  Green  School  of  Science,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  and  Medalist  of  Queen^s  and 
London  Universities.  New  York :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.     1888. 

Maclo6kie*8  "Botany"  is  a  marked  de- 
parture from  our  cherished  models  of  botan- 
ical text-books,  and  we  confess  that  it  has 
taken  considerable  time  for  us  to  get  accus- 
tomed to  its  novelty.  It  is  a  wholly  modem 
work,  and  conforms  to  the  revolution  of 
method  that  followed  the  translation  of 
"Sachs's  Botany,"  from  the  German.  The 
body  of  the  book,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
general  principles  of  the  science,  is  unusu- 


ally free  from  the  technicatitie*  of  text- 
books. The  treatment  is  very  fresh  and 
interesting,  and  in  his  dm  to  supply  a  read- 
able sketch  of  botany  the  auUMir  has  w^ 
succeeded. 

As  a  "  guide  to  work  in  the  fieki  and 
laboratory,"  if  supplemented  bjthefnrtiicr 
guidance  of  the  master,  the  work  will  no 
doubt  prove  a  soooess ;  but  as  a  maimal  lor 
private  study  it  strikes  us  as  luattiactive 
and  unsatisfactoiy.  But  sudi  a  use  of  it 
was  probably  not  in  the  author's  mind  im  its 
preparaticm. 

Many  people  will  object  to  Xadoskie*^ 
innovations  in  descriptive  botanj.  If  any- 
thing in  science  is  firmly  settled  it  is  thoo^ 
that  botanical  technology  might  make  the 
claim.  But  our  author  has  not  scrupled  to 
alter  and  amend  its  time-honored  usages; 
yet,  if  improvement  be  a  suffid^it  war- 
rant for  change,  we  suspect  that  he  can  jus- 
tify himself.  He  has  certainly  gained  in 
brevity,  if  not  in  greater  predaion  iA  state- 
ment, by  which  beginners  in  the  study  will 
be  gainers.  Old  botanists,  however,  will  be 
slow  to  adopt  the  new  terms.  We  cordially 
commend  the  volume  to  that  large  class  of 
readers  who  wish  to  know  something  of  the 
fundamental  principles  and  philosophical 
bearings  of  this  important  science. 

Tnx  Sum  chakges  its  Position  ei  Spacsb, 

therefore  it  CAS  NOT  BE  EBGABDBD  AS 

BEING  "  IN  A  Ck>NDinoN  OF  Rbbt."    By 

August   Tischnse.     Leipsic:    Gi^tav 

Fock.    Pp.  87. 

The  obvious  truth  expressed  in  the  title 
is  used  as  a  basis  of  attack  upon  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  reoeived  theories  of  astrooo- 
my.  "  The  smallest  movement  of  the  son," 
says  the  author,  "overthrows  the  entire 
fabric  of  Copernicus."  If  the  son  ia  mov- 
ing, the  orbits  traversed  by  the  planets  can 
not  be  closed ;  and  the  astronomical  ^etam 
that,  with  reference  to  the  planets,  wo  may 
regard  the  sun  as  being  in  a  state  of  reM, 
involves  absurdity,  for  it  assmnes  a  motka 
whidi  is  at  rest 

A    DiCnONART   OF    Music   AND    MUSICIANB. 

Edited  by  George  Grove,  D.  G.  L.   Parts 

XVn  and  XVIIL     London  and   New 

York  :  Macmillan  &  Go.  Pp.  240.  $2. 

The  present  double  part  of  Uie  "IHctioii- 

aiy"  contains  the  titles  from  '^ Sketches" 

to  "  Sumer  is  icumen  in,"  with  the  title-page 
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and  a  list  of  contribntionB  to  Volume  m. 
The  article  in  the  midst  of  which  the  part 
opens,  on  '*  SIcetches,"  is  one  of  great  inter- 
est, and  is  liberally  Ulnstrated  with  musical 
citations.  *'The  Sonata"  is  fully  consid- 
ered. Forty-eight  pages  are  given  to  the  sub- 
ject of  **Song,"  which  is  treated  historically 
and  systematically  with  reference  to  the 
eharacteristic  features  of  the  songs  of  differ- 
ent nationalities.  The  work  appears  des- 
tined to  be  one  that  no  musician  will  be  will- 
ing to  be  without. 

EroLunox :  A  SmiMABT  of  Etidihoi.  By 
RoBiBT  G.  Adams.  New  Torlc :  0.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    Pp.  44. 

This  paper  is  the  substance  of  a  lecture 
deliTered  in  Montreal,  in  which  the  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  re- 
viewed and  stated  in  brief  in  a  very  clear 
and  forcible  manner.  Concerning  the  orders 
of  life,  the  author  shows  that  animals  and 
plants  appear  as  they  would  have  done  if 
one  race  sprang  from  another;  that  each 
being  does  spring  from  (embryonic)  forms 
common  to  the  races  below  it ;  and  that  life 
lias  appeared  on  the  earth  in  the  order  that 
It  would  have  done  if  each  higher  race  had 
been  developed  from  a  lower  one.  Brief 
consideration  is  also  given  to  the  evolution 
of  mind  and  of  the  universe  as  postulated 
by  the  nebular  hypothesis ;  and,  finally,  the 
author,  admitting  that  evolution  does  not 
solve  all  the  mystery  of  life,  asserts  that  it 
does  not  either  question  the  existence  of 
God,  but  ''only  concerns  itself  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Supreme  Power  works, 
and  clidms  that  it  acts  through  natural  law, 
and  not  through  miracle. 

Lessons  in  QuALrrATin  Chemical  Analy- 
sis. By  Dr.  F.  Bulsthn.  Translated, 
with  Copious  Additions,  by  Charles  0. 
Curtman,  M.  D.  St  Louis  Stationery 
and  Book  Co.  1888.  Pp.  164,  and  Tbir- 
teen  Woodcuts.    Price,  $1.50. 

Db.  Bkilstiin's  little  work  is  the  text- 
book in  several  German  and  Russian  uni- 
rersities,  and  more  than  one  English  trans- 
lation has  already  appeared  in  this  country. 
The  present  translation  diifers  essentially 
from  the  previous  ones  in  the  amount  of 
new  matter  added.  The  short  introduction 
on  chemical  manipulations  will  prove  valu- 
able to  the  student  who  is  working  alone  or 

TOL.  XXIT. — 54 


in  laboratories  imperfectly  supplied  with  in- 
structors, and  in  any  case  saves  a  great  deal 
of  oral  teaching  and  demonstration.  Next 
follow  the  special  examples  of  the  original 
with  several  additional  ones,  but  rearranged 
so  as  to  place  the  reactions  for  bases  and 
acids  under  separate  headings,  and  elimi- 
nating those  which  require  too  long  a  time 
in  preparation.  A  new  chapter  is  then  in- 
troduced to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  various 
practical  examinations  during  the  course. 
An  excellent  table  of  spectra  accompanies 
the  book,  with  a  chapter  on  the  use  of  the 
spectroscope.  Directions  are  also  given  for 
the  detection  of  a  few  organic  substances 
such  as  alcohol,  chloroform,  glucose,  phenol, 
and  the  alkaloids.  The  book  closes  with  a 
chapter  of  thirty-eight  pages  on  volumetric 
analysis,  in  which  very  full  directions  are 
given  for  preparing  test  solutions,  with  de- 
scription of  apparatus  employed.  The  course 
embraced  in  Dr.  Curtman^s  book  is  sufficient 
for  physicians  and  others  who  do  not  intend 
to  become  chemists,  while  it  is  a  useful  in- 
troduction to  a  more  thorough  course  for  the 
latter. 

A  Manual  or  Chemistrt,  Physical  and  In- 
organic. By  Hknry  Watts,  B.  A.,  F. 
RS.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston,  Son 
&Co.     1884.    Pp.595. 

The  name  of  Watts  is  already  familiar 
to  the  chemists  of  all  countries,  not  only  as 
the  author  of  the  only  complete  dictionary 
of  chemistry  In  the  English  language,  but 
also  as  the  editor  of  the  leading  English 
journals  of  that  science,  **The  Chemical 
News"  and  the  ** Journal  of  the  London 
Chemical  Society."  In  1868  Mr.  Watts 
revised  Fowne*s  well-known  "Manual  of 
Chemistry,"  and  from  time  to  time  new  edi- 
tions of  that  work  have  appeared  under  his 
editorial  care.  The  book  continued  to  in- 
crease in  size  until  it  became  necessary  to 
divide  it  into  two  volumes,  the  one  contain- 
ing the  inorganic  and  physical  portion,  the 
other  being  devoted  to  organic  chemistry. 
The  woric  before  us  is  but  a  new  edition  of 
the  first  volume  of  Fownes^s,  having  the  same 
ancient  woodcuts,  and  in  most  cases  the 
same  matter  accompanies  them.  We  notice, 
however,  new  cuts  of  a  Holtz  machine  and 
a  RuhmkoHTs  coil,  but  none  of  any  modem 
dynamo,  although  the  obsolete  cylinder  ma- 
chine is  still  paraded  before  the  reader.    In 
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matters  more  intimately  asiodated  with  the 
chemical  laboratory  there  is  less  to  eritidse. 
SprengePs  aii^pmnp  is  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed (Bimsen's  modification  is  not) ;  the 
modem  methods  of  determining  Taper  den- 
sities, deTised  by  Hof  mann  and  Victor  Meyer, 
are  illustrated  and  explained.  The  theoreti- 
cal portions  have  boon  mostly  rewritten,  and 
many  improvements  are  noticed.  The  order 
of  studying  the  non-metals  has  been  changed 
so  that  the  halogens  precede  oxygen  and 
other  dyads.  The  metals  are  grouped  in 
their  natural  order,  so  that  silver  no  longer 
finds  itself  in  the  same  box  with  sodium,  as 
it  did  in  the  artificial  grouping  according  to 
quantivalenoe  adopted  in  previous  editions. 

AbSIKACT  of  RlPORT  OM   TBI  GeOLOOT  OF 

TBI  EuRKKA  District,  Nevada.  By 
Arnold  Haguk.  Washington:  Gov- 
ernment Printing-office.  Pp.  48,  with 
Map  and  Sections. 

Thi  Eureka  District  embraces  a  region 
about  twenty  miles  square,  situated  on  the 
Nevada  Plateau,  in  Central  Nevada,  midway 
between  the  basins  of  Lake  Lahontan  and 
Lake  Bonneville.  It  is  doubtful,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hague,  if  there  is  any  region 
of  equally  restricted  area  in  the  Great 
Basin  that  surpasses  it  in  its  grand  expos- 
ures of  paleozoic  formations,  especially  of 
the  lower  and  middle  portions  of  the  series. 
It  also  possesses  a  great  economic  interest 
as  the  seat  of  an  active  mining  industry, 
and  has  been,  moreover,  the  center  of  in- 
tense volcanic  action.  It  is  therefore  se- 
lected for  a  more  careful  survey  and  study 
than  had  heretofore  been  given  to  any  re- 
gion of  sedimentary  rocks  in  Nevada.  The 
results  of  this  survey  and  study  are  recorded 
in  the  present  memoir. 

UNrriD  States  Geological  Sctrvet.    Sec- 
ond Annual  Report,  188(>-'81.    Pp.  588, 
with  61  Platps ;  Third  Annual  Report, 
1881-'82.    Pp.  664,  with  82  Plates.   By 
J.  W.  Powell,  Director.    Washington : 
Government  Printing-Office. 
Makt  of  the  special  papers  included  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  report  have  al- 
ready been  noticed  in  the  "Monthly,**  as 
monographs.    The  whole  list  includes  Oap- 
tam   Dutton's  **  Tertiary  History   of   the 
Grand  Cafion  District,"  Mr.  Gilbert's  "  His- 
tory of  Lake   Bonneville,"   Mr.    Hague's 
••Geology  of  the  Eureka  District,"  Mr.  a 


F.Emmons's  ''Geology  of  LeadviUe,**  Mr. 
G.  F.  Becker's  ''  Geotogy  of  the  Coostodc 
Lode,"  Professor  Pumpelly's  '' Stalislics  of 
Goal  and  Iron,"  Dr.  Irving's  Gopper-betr- 
ing  Rocks  of  Lake  Superior,"  Mr.  CSarcBoe 
Khig's  *' Precious  Metal  Statistics,''  Mr. 
Eliot  Lord's  ''History  of  the  Cacnslock 
Lode,"  and  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert's  "  New  Medi- 
od  of  Hypeometry."  The  other  vohiBe 
(third  report)  contains  papers  on  *•  Krdi 
with  Teeth,"  by  Professor  O.  G.  Mank; 
"  The  Goppei4>earing  Rocks  of  Lake  Sqie- 
rior,"  by  Roland  D.  Irving ;  the  "  Geokgi- 
cal  History  of  Lake  Lahontan,"  by  Israel  G. 
Russell ;  "  The  Geology  of  the  Eureka  Dis- 
tHct,  Nevada,"  by  Arnold  Hague ;  a  pre- 
liminary paper  "  On  the  Terminal  Moraiiie 
of  the  Second  Glacial  Epoch,"  by  Tbomss 
C.  ChamberUn;  and  "A  Review  of  the 
Non-Marine  Fossil  MoUusca  of  North  Ameri- 
ca," by  Dr.  C.  A.  White. 

The  Natural  Genesis.  By  Gikald  Mas- 
set.  New  York:  Scribner  &  Welford. 
2  vols.  Pp.  562  and  636. 
Mr.  Masset  has  g^ven  his  critics  a  hard 
task  to  perform.  He  states  that  Mr.  Alfred 
Russcl  Wallace,  having  read  the  previoos 
volumes  of  his  scries,  expressed  the  fear 
that  there  might  not  be  a  score  of  people  in 
England  who  were  prepared  by  their  pre- 
vious education  to  understand  the  book; 
and  he  intimates  that  few  of  its  review- 
ers could  be  included  among  that  number. 
Herr  Pietschmann,  a  German  ^yptologist, 
was  startled  by  the  "unheard-of  sugg^- 
tions  "  the  book  contained,  and  thought  it 
was  "  inspired  by  an  unrestrained  lust  for 
discovery."  "  The  Natural  Genesis  "  is  the 
second  part  of  "  A  Book  of  the  Beginnings," 
of  which  two  volumes  had  previously  bcoi 
published,  the  whole  containing  "an  at- 
tempt to  recover  and  reconstitute  the  h)st 
origins  of  the  myths  and  mysteries,  types 
and  symbols,  religion  and  language,  with 
Egypt  for  the  mouth-piece  and  Africa  as 
the  birthplace."  It  is  written  "by  an  evo- 
lutionist for  evolutionists,"  is  intended  to 
trace  the  natural  origins  and  teach  the  doe- 
trine  of  development,  and  is  based  upon  the 
new  matter  supplied  by  the  andent  monu- 
ments. The  predominant  argument  of  the 
book  is,  that  Africa  and  not  Asia  was  the 
birthplace  of  articulate  man,  and  therefore 
the  primordial  home  of  aD  thhigs  hnmu; 
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and  that  the  haman  race  and  htunan  deyelop- 
me&t  started  from  the  interior  of  the  dark 
continent,  and  went  out  down  the  Nile  and 
throng  Egypt,  oonfessedly  the  oldest  dvil- 
iaed  naticm,  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  earth. 
As  a  corollary  to  this,  all  customs,  all 
myths,  all  ciTilization,  all  speech,  and  all  re- 
ligion, had  their  origin  in  Egypt,  and  are 
traceable  directly  back  there.  Another  coroU 
larj  is  that  all  Uie  sodologioal  science  and 
eomparatire  philology  that  have  been  bnilt 
up  on  the  theory  of  a  primitive  Aryan  race 
and  civilization  and  language  are  idle  specu- 
lations, except  as  these  Aryan  institutions 
are  admitted  to  be  children  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  Christian  religion  also  suffers  at  Mr. 
Haasey's  hands ;  for  this  work,  to  use  his 
own  language,  ''culminates  in  tradng  the 
transformation  of  astronomical  mythology 
into  the  system  of  equinoctial  Cliristology 
called  Christianity,  and  demonstrating  the 
non-historic  nature  of  the  canonical  gospels 
by  means  of  the  original  myths  in  which 
the  Messianic  mystery,  the  Virgin  mother- 
hood, the  incarnation  and  birth,  the  miracu- 
lous life  and  diaracter,  the  crucifixion  and 
resurrection  of  the  Saviour  Son,  who  was 
the  Word  of  all  ages,  were  altogether  alle- 
goricaL'*  Having  devoted  a  dozen  years  ei&- 
clusively  to  his  work,  Mr.  Massey  has  been 
able  to  bring  to  his  aid  a  vast  amount  of 
learning,  and  has  used  it  with  considerable 
ingenuity.  His  text  abounds  with  interest- 
ing facts  and  citations  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  a  whole  library,  and  with  skill- 
ful applications.  If  his  conclusions  do  not 
carry  conviction,  it  is  not  for  lack  of  bravery 
and  address  on  the  part  of  their  champion. 

On   TBI  CONTEMTS  OF  ▲  BoNE-OaVK  IN  THE 

Island  or  Anguilla    (West  Indies). 

By  Edward  D.  Cope.       Washington: 

Smithsonian  Institution.    Pp.  80,  with 

Five  Plates. 

Attention  was  first  called  to  the  inter- 
esting bone^eposit  described  in  this  memoir 
in  1868,  when  a  load  of  the  cave-earth  was 
brought  to  Philadelphia  as  a  fertilizing  ma- 
terial, and  the  bones  were  examined  by 
Professor  Cope.  Together  with  the  bones 
waa  found  a  chisel  of  human  manufacture, 
made  from  a  shell.  The  quantity  of  ani- 
mal remains  in  the  deposit  and  thdr  dimen- 
iioiis  point  to  the  former  existence  of  a 
more  extensive  and  larger  fauna  than  the 


Island  as  it  now  stands  could  have  supported. 
This  fact  is  regarded  as  confirmatory  of  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Antilles  were  once  con- 
nected by  ranges  whidi  have  been  sub- 
merged since  Pliocene  times.  In  the  light 
of  these  facts.  Professor  Cope  claims  that 
the  study  is  of  importance,  because  it  is  the 
first  investigation  of  the  life  of  the  cave  age 
in  the  West  Indies;  because  it  gives  the 
first  reliable  indication  of  the  period  of  the 
submergence  by  which  the  islands  were 
separated;  because  it  furnishes  the  first 
evidence  as  to  the  antiquity  of  man  there ; 
and  because  it  describes  some  peculiar  forms 
of  life  not  previously  known. 

Cruise  or  the  Revenue  Steamer  Corwin 
IN  Alaska  and  the  Northwest  Arctic 
Ocean,  in  1881.  Notes  and  Memoranda. 
Washington:  Government  Printing-Of- 
fice.    Pp.  120. 

The  notes  include  a  veiy  interesting 
paper  by  Dr.  Irving  C.  Rosse,  on  the  medi- 
cal features  of  the  expedition,  with  anthro- 
pological memoranda  respecting  the  Esqui- 
maux, and  the  effects  of  the  Arctic  climate 
on  the  members  of  the  expedition  and  the 
natives ;  botanical  observations,  by  Mr.  John 
Muir ;  description  of  the  birds  of  Behring 
Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  by  E.  W.  Nel- 
son; and  a  list  of  fishes,  by  Tarleton  H. 
Bean.  The  text  is  illustrated  with  heliotype 
and  colored  lithographic  plates. 

Report  on  the  Otster-Beds  or  the  James 
River,  Virginia,  and  or  Tangier  and 
PoooMOKB  Sounds,  Maryland  and  Yir- 
GiNiA.  1881.  By  Francis  Winslow, 
U.  S.  N.  Washington:  Government 
Printing-OiBce.    Pp.  87,  with  Plates. 

This  monograph  is  one  of  the  series  of 
<«  Methods  and  Results  **  of  the  United  Sutes 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  In  it.  Captain 
Winslow  presents  the  results  of  an  inves- 
tigation which  he  was  ordered  in  1878  to 
make  with  the  schooner  Palinurus,  and 
which  should  include  the  determination  of 
the  positions  and  areas  of  the  oyster-beds 
and  the  depth  of  water  over  them,  at  both 
high  and  low  water;  the  determination  of 
the  character  of  the  beds,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  and  how  the  oysters  were  dis- 
tributed ;  the  determination  of  the  tempenu 
turee  of  the  surface  and  bottom  water,  and 
the  velocity  of  currents;  the  preservation 
of  spedmais  of  oysters ;  the  determinatioa 
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of  tbe  charaetera  of  bottoms  and  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  sediment  or  deposit ;  of  the 
sources  of  sediment  and  the  means  of  turn- 
ing it  away;  the  examination  of  the  effects 
of  ice  on  the  beds ;  and  the  determination 
of  the  density  of  the  water,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  displacement  of  salt  water  by 
fresh  water  from  adjacent  streams  and  riv- 
ers. The  plan  of  the  work  was  to  make 
the  inyestigation  exhaustive  over  a  limited 
area,  and  extend  it  afterward  as  drcum- 
stanoes  should  permit  The  results  are 
given  in  the  present  memoir. 

EzpLOsrvB  Materials.  By  M.  P.  E.  Bni- 
THSLOT.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Marcus  Benjamin.  New  York :  D.  Van 
Nostrand.  (Science  Series.)  1883.  Pp. 
180.  Price,  60  cents. 
Iir  these  lectures  M.  Berthelot  has 
summed  up  the  results  of  his  researches  upon 
explosives,  and  indicated  the  theory  of  their 
action  which  they  seem  to  him  to  warrant. 
He  is  nuunly  concerned  in  considering  how 
an  explosive  is  set  in  operation  by  means 
of  shock,  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  in 
all  cases,  whether  the  explosive  influence  be 
propagated  from  particle  to  particle  of  an 
explosive,  or  from  one  explosive  body  to  an- 
other, not  in  contact  with  it,  the  action  con- 
sists in  the  transformation  of  the  energy  of 
the  shodc  into  heat.  Before  an  explosion 
can  occur,  some  portion  of  the  substance 
must  be  raised  to  the  temperature  necessary 
for  the  chemical  reaction  between  its  con- 
stituents. That  this  temperature  should  be 
reached,  it  is  necessary  that  the  impact  be 
sudden,  as  otherwise  the  transformation  into 
heat  will  take  place  so  slowly  that  this  heat 
will  be  distributed  through  too  great  a  mass 
of  material  to  raise  its  temperature  to  the 
requisite  point  The  explosion  of  one  par. 
tide  of  the  substance  produces  a  sudden 
pressure,  the  energy  of  which,  transformed 
into  heat,  causes  the  next  particle  to  explode, 
and  so  on,  the  disturbance  being  thus  prop- 
agated through  the  entire  mass  of  the  ex- 
plosive. M.  Berthelot  rejects  the  synchro- 
nous theory  of  explosions  by  influence^ 
where  a  body  is  exploded  by  another  at  a 
distance— of  Abel,  holding  that  the  theory 
of  transformation  of  mechanical  energy  into 
beat,  and  the  retransformation  of  this  into 
mechanical  energy,  is  competent  to  explain 
all  the  phenomena.    In  discussing  the  con- 


ditions of  maximum  effect  in  ezploBioii,  be 
points  out  the  reason  for  the  extremdy  low 
velocity  of  propagation  of  the  explosive  wave 
in  gases,  obtained  by  Bunsen,  and  sbows  that 
this  in  reality  moves  with  great  n^Mdity. 

Mr.  Benjamin's  translation  i^pemrs  to  be 
accurate,  and,  despite  occasioDal  rou^mes, 
is  fairly  well  done.  The  volume  coiitain<i 
also  a  short  historical  sketch  of  gunpowder, 
translated  from  the  German  of  Kaii  BraoD, 
and  a  bibliography  of  works  on  exploflivoBL 

Thi  Ores  of  Lradvillb  ahd  their  Moras 

or  OOCURRBNCI,  AS  ILLUSTRATED  Dl  TEE 
MORMIKO     AKD    EVENINO     StaR     MiSS. 

With  a  Chapter  on  the  Methods  of  their 
Extraction  as  practiced  at  those  MineL 
By  Louis  D.  Ricketts,  B.  S.,  Princeton, 
N.  J.    Pp.  68,  with  Six  Plates. 

The  author,  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  W.  S.  Ward  Fellowshq) 
in  Economic  Geology,  in  connectioQ  with 
Princeton  Collie,  devoted  four  months  at 
Leadville  to  the  study  of  the  ores  and  their 
modes  of  occurrence,  and  to  the  extractkn 
of  the  ores  in  the  mines  named  in  tbe  title 
we  have  cited.  The  result  of  this  study  \b 
given  in  the  present  paper,  of  whidi  the 
first  part  considers  the  sdentifio  and  die 
second  part  the  practical  side. 

J.  A.  Berlt^s  British,  Amerigar,  ard  Cor- 

TINENTAL  ELECTRICAL  DiRBCTORT  ARP  AlK 

VERTI8ER.  London:  William  Dawson 
k  Sons;  New  York:  George  Camming, 
219  East  Eighteenth  Street  Pp.  664. 
Price,  $2.60. 

This  volume,  which  embodies  a  record 
of  all  the  industries  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  electricity  and  magnetisin, 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  manufu- 
turers  in  England,  the  United  States,  Cana- 
da, and  the  European  Conthient,  is  a  ^mk- 
able  book  of  reference  for  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  electrical  art  The  increased  sn 
and  importance  of  this,  the  second  edition, 
over  the  volume  published  a  year  previously, 
which  was  chiefly  limited  to  England,  is  one 
of  many  signs  of  the  rapidly  expanding  de- 
velopment of  the  applicati<»8  of  electricity. 
Another  similar  «gn  is  afforded  by  tbe  tr- 
riety  of  trades— some  of  them  appeariog 
at  first  sight  only  very  remotely  related  to 
electricity — that  have  been  included  withm 
its  scope.  The  relation  is  neverthdess  lesl, 
for  all  these  trades  have  been  brought  hi  to 
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comply  with  some  demand.  A  brief,  com- 
prehensive record  of  the  progress  in  the 
applications  of  electricity  and  of  events 
illnstrsting  it,  during  1882,  adds  value  to 
the  work.  Classified  indexes  are  provided, 
mnd  reference  is  further  facilitated  by  dif- 
ferences in  the  coloring  of  the  leaf-edges  of 
the  several  departments. 

Reohkbc'hw  sitr  la  SrercTURS  de  quilquss 
DiATOM^is  ooMTXinnu  DANS  LI  *^  Cemkxt- 
BTsnf "  DU  Jutland  (Researches  on  the 
Structure  of  some  Diatoms  contained  in 
the  ^'Cementstein'' of  Jutland).  By  MM. 
W.  Pbinz  and  E.  Van  ERMENacN.  Brus< 
sels :  A.  Manceaux.  Pp.  74,  with  Four 
Plates. 

A  RECORD  of  a  minute  and  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  curious  organic  structures 
designated,  of  particular  interest  to  micro- 
soopists  and  students  of  the  Diaiamaaw. 
The  authors  claim,  moreover,  a  kind  of  edu- 
cational interest  and  utility  for  studies  of  the 
class  to  which  this  one  belongs,  because  ac- 
quaintance with  the  exact  forms  of  the  va- 
ried and  delicate  designs  that  adorn  the  si- 
liceous envelopes  of  the  microscopic  algie 
facilitates  the  interpretation  of  similar  im- 
ages that  appear  in  other  microscopic  inves- 
tigations, and  furnishes  a  safeguard  against 
the  causes  of  error  and  illusions  to  which 
microsoopists  are  exposed  from  the  presenta- 
tion of  figures  under  their  instruments  which 
do  not  conform  to  the  reality. 

Geological  Siirvit  or  Alabama.  Report 
for  1881  and  1882.  By  Euqrnb  Allen 
Smith,  Ph.  D.,  State  Geologist.     Mont- 

f)merv,  Alabama :  W.  D.  Brown  &  Ck>. 
p.  614,  with  Maps. 

The  present  volume  of  the  reports  is 
devoted  chiefly  to  an  account  of  the  agricult- 
ural features  of  the  State.  The  author  was 
commissioned  to  prepare  the  cotton  report  of 
Alabama  in  connection  with  the  tenth  cen- 
sus, and  by  joining  the  two  works  has  been 
able  to  make  both  more  complete  than  he 
oould  have  made  either  separately.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
soils,  as  to  the  State  and  by  counties,  of  tim- 
ber-trees and  other  plants,  and  to  cotton  pro- 
duction. Excellent  graphic,  colored  maps 
are  inserted,  showing  the  soils,  the  rainfall 
and  temperature  by  the  seasons  and  by  the 
year,  and  the  percentages  of  land  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  cultivated  in  cotton. 


First  Annual  Report  on  the  Injurious  and 
OTHER  Insects  or  the  State  or  New  York. 
By  J.  A.  Lintner,  State  Entomologist. 
Albany :  Weed,  Parsons  &  Ck>.    Pp.  888. 

Dr.  Lintner  has  given  a  large  amount  of 
information  on  the  subject  of  his  report 
Beginning  with  an  exposition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  entomological  study,  he  considers 
the  extent  of  insect  depredations  and  the 
losses  from  them,  particularly  in  the  United 
Sutes,  the  immense  number  of  insects,  and 
the  necessity,  for  the  sake  of  contending 
with  them,  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  their 
habits.  He  then  reviews  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  economic  entomology, 
estimates  the  value  of  the  various  insecti- 
cides that  have  been  introduced  and  of  other 
remedies  for  and  preventives  of  insect  dep- 
redations, after  which  he  furnishes  descrip- 
tions and  life-histories  of  the  more  injurious 
insects.  Among  the  preventives  of  insect 
depredations  suggested  by  Dr.  Lintner  is  one 
which  we  believe  is  new :  it  depends  upon 
the  theory  that  insects  are  attracted  to  the 
plants  they  infest  by  the  odor,  and  consists 
in  the  use  of  some  substance  by  which  that 
odor  may  be  overcome  or  neutralized. 


Hints  on  the  Drainage  and  Sewerage  or 
Dwellings.  By  William  Paul  Ger- 
hard, Civil  Enrineer.  New  York :  Will- 
iam  T.  Comstodc,  6  Astor  Place.  1884. 
Pp.  802.     Price,  $2.60. 

This  little  work  has  grown  out  of  a  se- 
ries of  articles  contributed  by  the  author, 
under  the  signature  "Hippocrates,"  to  the 
periodical  "  Building."  Its  object  is  to  give 
an  account  of  the  usual  concUtion  in  which 
plumbing-work  done  years  ago,  and  some 
quite  recentiy  done,  may  be  found,  and  to 
give  suggestions  on  the  proper  manner  of 
doing  the  work.  A  valuable  report  on  "Filth 
Diseases  and  their  Prevention,"  by  medical 
officer  John  Simon,  of  Great  Britain,  and 
other  works  on  dwelling-house  sanitation  are 
referred  to  to  fortify  conclusions.  The  book 
is  frequently  illustrated  with  examples  of 
bad  work  to  be  avoided  and  of  good  work  to 
be  patterned  after. 

The  Trichiniasis  Question. — D.  Ap- 
pleton  k  Co.,  of  New  York,  will  publish 
shortly  a  work  on  "The  Relation  of  Animal 
Diseases  to  the  Public  Health,  and  their 
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Preyention,"  by  Prank  S.  Blllingi,  V.  &, 
Boston.  The  trichiniasSs  question,  now  a 
snbject  of  congressional  investigation,  is 
fully  discussed  by  the  author,  whose  re- 
searches on  this  subject  have  been  thorough 
and  long  continued.  He  has  also  compiled 
many  raluable  statistics  having  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  question,  and  wliich  are  con- 
tained in  no  other  volume  in  the  English 
language.  The  book  should  be  read  by  vail 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  settlement  of 
this  most  important  question. 


PUBLIOATIONS  BECETTED. 

The  Correepondence  JJxAjvnXty :  ABDoaneement 
fat  18»4,  JanuAry.  IthMa,N.  Y. :  Laden  A.  W«lt 
Pp.  about  00. 

Arehsologicftl  Ezconioiii  in  WiioonBin  and  Ohio. 
By  r.  W.  PatnuD.    Pp.  16. 

MaMMhnaetts  Afrienltoril  OdUeg* :  Twtnty-flrtt 
Annual  Beport.  Boston :  Wright  and  Potter  Print- 
ing Company.    Pp.  78. 

Pilot  Chart  of  the  North  Atlantie  for  Febraary, 
with  Supplement  of  8  pagea  showing  poaltion  uid 
detail  of  iloaUng  wroeka. 

Inaugural  Addreaaea  of  Stephen  A.  Walker, 
Preaident  of  Board  of  EdQcatioo,  eta,  of  the  Qtr  of 
New  York.    Pp.M. 

Beltrag  sor  Kenntnlaa  der  Kobalt- Nickel,-  und 
Elaen-Kieae.  (Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of 
Cobalt.  Nlokel,  and  Iron  Stonea.)  By  Leroy  W. 
McGby.M.A.    Freiberg  (Saxony).    Pp.4«. 

Out-Door  BelK  State  of  New  York:  Beportof 
Standing  Committee.    Albany,  N.Y.    Pp.  10. 
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DinMUty  tf  BiiMlig  •  SttMS.  —  Dr. 
Alexis  A.  Julien  has  msde  examinations  <^ 
buildings  of  yarioos  ages,  and  of  tombstones 
in  some  of  the  older  graye-Tards  around 
Kew  Toric  city,  to  assist  in  determining  the 
durability  of  the  various  stones  used  in 
building.  The  coarse  brown-stone,  which 
18  largely  employed,  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  most  perishable  materials  in  use,  so 
Uiat  many  builders  are  returning  to  brick, 
although  the  finer  varieties  of  brown-stone 
are  better  and  compare  favorably  with  other 
materials.  Among  the  causes  for  the  decay 
of  this  stone  aro  mentioned,  erection  on 
the  edge  of  lamination,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  on  exposed  sides,  and  imperfect  point- 
ing, with  poor  mortar,  which  falls  away 
and  leaves  the  joints  exposed  to  the 
weather.  The  presence  of  sea-salt  in  the 
,  atmosphere  has  exerted  no  appreciable  ef- 
fect, and  lichens  growing  on  the  stone  do 
not  appear  to  have  occasioned  sny  decay  or 
oorroeion.  The  light-colored  Nova  Scotia 
sandstones  have  been  too  recently  intro- 
duced to  show  marked  defect,  but  evidences 
of  exfoliation  and  of  slight  moldering  in 
damp  spots  liave  begun  to  appear.  Build- 
ings constructed  of  the  Amherst  (Ohio)  sand- 
stone show  little  decay,  only  discoloration; 
and  that  is  regarded  as  a  favorable  sign 
rather  tlian  otherwise,  for  it  indicates  dursr 
bility,  while  a  stone  that  cleans  itself  does 
so  by  disintegration  of  its  surface,  the 
grains  dropping  out  and  carrying  away  the 
dirt.  The  coarse  fossiliferous  limestone 
from  Lockport  has  disintegrated  rapidly 
within  the  last  ten  years,  chiefly  on  account 
of  careless  arrangement  in  masonry.  The 
odlitic  stone  from  EUettsville,  Indiana,  shows 
an  almost  immediate  and  irregular  discolor- 
ation,  said  to  be  produced  by  the  exudation 
of  oil.  The  oolite  from  Caen,  France,  has 
shown  decay  in  several  instances  whero  it 
was  not  protected  by  paint.  The  ddomitic 
marble  of  Westchester  County  has  decayed 
considerably  after  sixty  years  of  use,  but 
much  of  tbis  is  owing  to  the  stone  having 
been  improperly  laid.  Often  marbles,  of 
rariotts  kinds,  in  tombstones,  aro  in  fairly 
good  condition.  Horixontal  slabs  show  a 
tendency  to  bend.  The  frequent  oblitera- 
tion of  inscriptions,  the  general  and  often 


rapid  granulation  of  the  surface,  and  the 
occasional  fissuring  of  slabs,  show  that  the 
decay  of  marble— in  the  varieties  hitherto 
long  used  in  New  York  city — ^is  steady,  in- 
evitable, and  but  a  question  of  time ;  and, 
if  unprotected,  tliis  material  is  likely  to 
prove  utterly  unsuitable  for  out-of-door  use, 
at  least  for  decorative  purposes  or  cemete- 
ry rocords,  within  the  atmosphero  of  a  dty. 
A  blue-stone,  or  graywacke,  is  yearly  com- 
ing into  more  general  use,  and,  though  some- 
what somber  in  tone  and  difficult  to  dross, 
seems  likely  to  prove  a  material  of  remark- 
able durability.  The  bluish  Quincy  granite 
has  been  used  in  many  buildings,  and  rarely 
shows  as  yet  many  signs  of  decay.  A  fine- 
grained granite  from  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, also  promises  to  be  durable.  The 
light-colored  and  fine-grained  granite  of  Hal- 
lowell,  Maine,  in  which  the  white  feldspar 
predominates,  has  shown  some  exfoliation 
but  in  the  single  building  in  which  this  is 
remarked  the  stones  appear  to  have  been 
set  on  edge,  and,  as  their  structure  is  lami- 
nated, that  is  an  important  matter.  **  The 
weathering  of  granite  does  not  proceed  by 
a  merely  superficial  wear,  which  can  be 
measured  or  limited  by  fractions  of  an  inch, 
but  by  a  deep  insinuation  along  the  lines 
of  weakness,  between  grains,  through  cleav- 
age-planes, and  into  latent  fissures.  Thus, 
long  before  the  surface  has  become  much 
corroded  or  removed,  a  deep  disintegration 
has  taken  place  by  which  large  fragments 
are  ready  for  separation  by  frost,  from  the 
edges  and  angles  of  a  block.  When  directly 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  an  addi- 
tional agency  of  destruction  is  involved, 
and  the  stone  is  suddenly  found  ready  to 
exfoliate,  layer  after  layer,  concentrical- 
ly.'* The  following  is  an  approximative 
esthnate  of  the  *'life"  of  different  kinds 
of  stone,  signifying  by  the  term  life,  without 
regard  to  discoloration  or  other  objectiona- 
ble qualities,  merely  the  period  after  which 
the  incipient  decay  of  the  variety  becomes 
sufficiently  offensive  to  the  eye  to  demand 
repair  or  renewal :  coarse  brown-stone,  five 
to  fifteen  years ;  laminated  fine  brown-stone, 
twenty  to  fifty  years ;  compact  fine  brown- 
stone,  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  years ; 
blue-stone,  untried,  probably  centuries;  Nova 
Scotia  stone,  untried,  perhaps  fifty  to  two 
hundred  years;  Ohio  sandstone  (best  sili- 
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ceouB  variety),  perhaps  from  one  to  many 
centuries;  coarse  fossiliferoos  limestone, 
twenty  to  forty  years ;  fine  odlitic  (Frendi) 
limestone,  thirty  to  forty  years;  fine  odlitic 
(American)  limestone,  untried  here;  coarse 
dolomite  marble,  forty  years ;  fine  dolomite 
marble,  sixty  to  eighty  years ;  fine  marble, 
fifty  to  two  hundred  years ;  granite,  sermty- 
fire  to  two  hundred  years;  gneiss,  fifty 
years  to  many  centuries.  Many  of  the  best 
building-stones  in  the  countiy  have  never 
yet  been  brought  to  the  city. 

Peroxide  of  Hjdrogei.— Peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  though  it  was  discovered  in  1818, 
has  only  recently,  by  the  aid  of  cheapened 
processes  of  preparation,  come  into  general 
use.  When  pure,  it  is  a  colorless  liquid, 
which  in  decomposing  gives  off  four  hundred 
and  seventy-five  times  its  volume  of  oxygen. 
Diluted  solutions  of  it,  kept  in  the  dark 
at  a  temperature  of  not  more  than  80*,  may 
be  preserved  for  a  very  long  thne  without 
decomposing.  It  is  obtainable  pure,  in 
large  quantities,  and  dieaply,  in  solutions 
of  three  per  cent  by  weight  or  ten  per  cent 
by  volume ;  and  it  has  come  into  extensive 
use  as  a  bleaching  agent,  for  disinfection, 
household  purposes,  and  the  toilet  It  Is 
the  really  operative  agent  in  air-bleaching 
on  the  grass,  which  has  been  in  use  from  time 
immemorial,  and  is  well  adapted  for  bleach- 
ing substances  of  animal  origin,  in  which 
chlorine  agents  often  fail.  In  using  it  the 
substance  to  be  bleached  must  first  be  care- 
fully cleansed  from  dirt  and  oil.  It  may 
be  applied  as  a  bath  in  the  shape  of  a 
weakly  acid  solution  neutralized  with  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia,  or  the  substance  may  be 
dipped  in  it,  and  afterward  slowly  dried  in 
the  air.  As  the  water  evaporates,  the  con- 
centration of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in- 
creases, and  the  bleaching  goes  on  more 
energetically.  Dumas  and  Pettenkof er  have 
applied  peroxide  of  hydrogen  with  much 
success  and  satisfaction  to  the  clean- 
ing of  oil-paintings  and  engravings.  This 
substance  has  recently  been  found  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  effective  dis- 
infecting agents.  In  the  household  it  has 
proved  to  be  equal  to  the  best  of  other 
known  substances  for  purposes  of  washing 
and  cleansing  the  person.  It  is  adapted  to 
the  most  tender  skins.    It  has  beoi  pro- 


nounced preferable  as  a  tooth-wash  to  tB 
powders  and  to  all  other  preparadona  wfaidi 
do  not  depend  upon  it  In  bathing,  with 
the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  haitshoni, 
it  quickly  disintegrates  and  removes  the 
dead  sldn  without  affecting  the  living  tiasoe, 
except  to  make  it  more  healthy  and  hardy. 
It  is  a  salutary  hair-wash,  provided  the  hair 
has  been  prepared  for  it  by  previous  wash- 
ing with  soap  or  spirit  Professors  Alex. 
Classen  and  0.  Bauer  have  found  It  a  pow. 
erf  ul  agent  in  analytical  diemlstiy. — Dk 

FM  tid  Ftacy  ifgirdlig  FligalH  CtfC 

— ^At  the  Montreal  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  in  1882,  Mr.  F.  Cope  Wbitehoose 
offered  a  paper  on  ^  The  Caves  of  Staffs 
and  their  Connection  with  the  Andoit  Civ. 
ilization  of  lona.'*  The  Committee  on  Pa- 
pers, having  heard  Mr.  Whitehouse  in  ex- 
position of  his  views,  and  examined  his 
maps  and  drawings,  and  the  testimonials 
which  he  was  able  to  produce  from  men  of 
authority  in  science,  adjudged  that  tliere 
were  suflScient  merit  and  originality  in  his 
paper  to  justify  giving  it  a  hearing.  The 
article  was  also  regarded  by  ns  of  enough 
Interest  to  be  given  to  the  readers  of 
**The  Popular  Sdenoe  Monthly**  in  De- 
cember, 1882;  and  a  summary  of  it  was 
published  in  *^  Notes  and  Queries,**  Decem- 
ber 28,  1888.  In  it  the  author,  regarding 
the  situation  of  the  Island  of  Staffa,  which 
is  Bho?m  in  the  map,  the  <diaracter  of  its 


rocks,  the  form  of  FingaPs  Cave,  and  the 
shape  and  direction  of  its  exposure,  cod- 
duded  that  it  was  extremely  unlikely  that 
the  cave  could  have  been  h<^wed  out 
by  the  natural  action  of  the  waves,  and 
suggested  the  question  whether  It  might 
not  have  been  artificially  excavated.  The 
paper   has  not  yet  been  adequately  an- 
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swered.  Bat  the  author  was  held  up  to 
ridicule,  in  a  leading  article  in  **  Nature ''  of 
Januarj  26, 1883,  as  the  Tietim  of  **  a  thirst 
for  Bdendfic  renown,"  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  subject  concerning  which  he  had 
giTen  the  result  of  his  studies,  but  had 
saoceeded  in  imposing  himself  upon  a  re- 
spectable scientific  body,  and  upon  a  sden- 
tific  journal.  Mr.  Whitehouso  has  taken 
hU  time  to  answer  this  attack,  and  has 
replied  to  it  with  rigor  and  to  the  point 
in  a  late  number  of  the  **  Manhattan." 
Setting  by  the  side  of  one  another  photo- 
graphs of  the  Island  of  Staifa  and  Fingal*s 
Care,  and  the  representations  of  them  giren 
in  the  current  works  on  geology,  he  shows 
that  a  wonderful  ignorance  of  what  they 
are  like  exists  in  the  scientific  mind,  and  is 
transmitted  to  students.  German  works  ex- 
hibit a  structure  supposed  to  have  been  ex- 
posed for  millions  of  years  to  waves  capable 
of  hollowing  out  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  feet  of  basalt,  and  open  at  both  ends, 
which  Fingal's  Cave  is  not,  compared  with 
which  *'a  wall  of  bricks  without  mortar 
would  be  solidity  itself."  Hitchcock's  "Geol- 
ogy  *'  long  gave  a  view  that  did  not  show 
any  part  of  StafEa,  but  the  adjoining  Island 
of  Boo-sha-la.  Dr.  A.  Qeikie,  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Scotland,  gave,  in  his 
"  Primer  "  in  1881,  '*  a  tolerable  engraving 
of  p«urt  of  the  island" ;  but,  in  1882,  he  of- 
f ered  to  more  advanced  students,  in  his 
^Text-Book  of  Geology,"  **a  problem  in 
physics  and  drawing  which  has  hitherto 
passed  uncriticised,"  **the  bad  copy  of  a 
picture  for  which  its  author  apologized  in 
1819,"  "^  which  picture  was  no  more  StalEa 
than  a  view  inside  the  railings  at  the  head  of 
Wall  Street  would  be  Trinity  Church."  If 
oor  young  American  has  been  too  hasty  in 
his  theories,  upon  which  we  do  not  under- 
take to  decide,  it  certainly  behooves  his  crit- 
ics, and  especially  those  who  are  on  the  spot 
and  wear  official  titles,  to  attempt  some  ap- 
proach to  accuracy  in  fact. 

Why  MMe  Bedlff  ftd  ceMer  thui  •th- 
en.— It  is  a  familiar  fact  that,  when  we 
touch  with  the  fingers  different  substances 
of  the  same  temperature,  some  will  feel 
colder  than  others.  The  differences  of  the 
feeling  are  commonly  ascribed  to  differences 
in  the  heat-conducting  powers  of  the  several 


bodies.  A  correspondent  of  "  La  Nature  " 
suggests  that,  besides  this,  the  specific  heat 
of  the  bodies  and  the  degree  of  polish  of 
their  surfaces  should  be  taken  into  account 
The  effect  of  specific  heat  may  be  observed 
by  pouring  alcohol  upon  water  and  plung- 
ing the  finger  in  so  that  a  part  of  it  shall  be 
in  the  water  and  a  part  in  the  alcohol.  The 
part  in  the  water  will  feel  much  colder  than 
that  in  the  alcohol  So  brandy  may  be 
taken,  with  safety,  at  a  degree  of  cold  at 
which  water  would  infallibly  irritate  the 
skin.  The  effect  of  the  degree  of  polish 
may  be  tried  with  a  piece  of  marble  or  glass 
one  side  of  which  is  smooth  and  another 
rough,  with  a  file  one  side  of  which  has 
been  ground  down,  or  with  ghised  and  un- 
glaxed  paper.  In  every  case  the  smooth 
side  or  substance,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
will  appear  colder  than  the  rouj^  one.  The 
fact  may  be  accounted  for  by  remembering 
that  the  smooth  body  presents  vastly  more 
points  of  contact  with  tbe  fingers,  and  con- 
sequently more  conductors  for  the  heat  than 
the  rough  one.  In  like  manner  a  liquid  al- 
ways seems  colder  than  the  vessel  contain- 
ing it,  because  it  is  in  closer  contact  with 
the  skin. 

ire  tken  BMs  with  Teeth  t  — The 
**  Transactions  "  of  the  Natural  History  Soci- 
ety of  Leipsic  contains  a  paper  by  Dr.  Paul 
Fraisse,  on  teeth  and  tootb-papilliB  in  birds. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  there  is  a  se- 
ries of  birds  having  real  teeth  in  their  bills. 
Among  these  are  the  fossil  archieopteryx  of 
Solenhofen,  and  the  odontomithes,  discov- 
ered by  Professor  Marsh  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can cretaceous.  The  jaws  of  the  latter  birds 
were  furnished  with  teeth,  and  also  with 
cavities  containing  supplementary  teeth,  like 
those  of  crocodiles.  The  curious  relations 
which  these  birds  exhibit  with  reptiles,  as  a 
kind  of  transitional  stage  between  the  two 
orders,  suggest  the  question  whether  any 
living  bmls  have  teeth.  On  this  point, 
Dr.  Fraisse  remarks  that  Geoffrey  Saint-Hi- 
laire  in  1821  discovered  in  two  embryos 
of  the  parrot  (PaiaomU  tarqwUua)  papilla 
which  he  regarded  as  tooth-sacs  and  as  ho- 
mologous with  the  rudimentary  teeth  of  o^h- 
er  animals.  In  one  of  the  jaws  there  even 
seemed  to  be  duplicate  rudiments,  as  among 
the  mammalia.    Cuvier  accepted  this  an- 
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nounoement  with  a  kind  of  reeeire,  and  re- 
mariced  that  the  horny  texture  of  the  bill 
seemed  to  spread  over  these  rascular  papil- 
IsB  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  enamel 
over  mammals'  teeth.  Blanchard  resumed 
the  investigation  in  1860,  and  found  in  cer- 
tain birds,  among  them  some  parrots,  for- 
mations imbedded  in  the  jaws,  which  when 
microsoopicallj  examined  presented  consid- 
erable similarity  in  composition  with  den- 
tine and  in  structure  with  teeth ;  and  he 
concluded  that  those  birds  possessed  a  real 
dental  system.  Dr.  Fraisse  belicTes  that  pa- 
pillaB  are  frequently  present  in  the  horny 
bill  of  the  parrot,  that  they  are  rich  in  ves- 
sels and  covered  with  a  veneer  of  peculiarly 
adapted  horn-cells  which  BUinchard  took  to 
be  dentine,  and  which  in  microscopic  sec- 
tions have  quite  a  resemblance  to  that  for- 
mation ;  but  that  real  teeth  do  not  exist  m 
birds.  "Whether  any  first  rudiments  of 
teeth  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  growth 
of  horn-teeth  is  very  doubtful ;  but  in  all 
probability  the  horn-teeth  should  be  regard- 
ed as  secondary  formations.*'  The  teeth  of 
the  odontomithes,  in  which  Professor  Harsh 
has  found  dentine  and  enamel,  are  excepted 
from  this  conclusion. 

Alcohol  regarded  as  a  BoMMal  Ageat 
—Dr.  William  Sharpe,  an  English  physi- 
dan,  has  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he 
seeks  to  demonstrate  that  alcohol  is  a  f  ao> 
tor  in  human  progress.  Looking  into  the 
history  of  the  subject,  he  finds  that  the  vine 
and  the  product  of  the  vine  have  been  in 
olden  times  more  intimately  associated  with 
man's  intellectual  growth  and  development 
than  with  his  purely  physical  wants.  The 
stimulus  of  alcohol,  when  judiciously  con- 
trolled, ^^  always  leads  to  active  and  higher 
mental  efforts  on  the  part  of  individnals," 
thus  producing  a  contrary  effect  to  that 
of  other  stimulants,  whidi  tend  rather  **  to 
bring  about  a  o(mtented  state  of  dreamy  in- 
action "  and  to  repress  effort.  *'  To  under- 
stand  fully,"  he  says,  "the  beneficial  action 
of  alcohol  as  regards  mental  development, 
we  must  first  get  a  clear  view  of  the  value 
of  those  states  of  cerebral  excitement  which 
most  people,  though  in  varying  degrees,  ex- 
perience something  of,  rbing  as  they  then 
do  mentally  above  the  level  of  what  may 
be  called  their  ordinary  eveiy-day  thoughts. 


This  is  not  difficult,  if  we  bear  in  remenk- 
brance  that  it  is  during  such  periods  of  high 
mental  activity,  in  whidi  the  mind,  tiaii- 
scending  the  more  drcomsoribed  limits  of 
reason,  sweeps  intvntively  into  tiie  veiled  and 
distant  regions  of  universal  troth,  thai  all 
great  conceptions  arise  and  have  aiiaen  in 
times  past,  crudely  at  first  it  may  be,  bat 
which,  nevertheless,  when  redooed  to  order 
and  embodied  in  works,  have  been  of  Snes- 
timable  value  to  mankind.  .  .  .  The  atinm. 
lus  produced  by  alcoholic  Uqnora,  if  not 
nearly  of  so  hi^  an  order,  is  more  easily 
called  into  play,  while  in  a  practical  sense, 
the  latent  ability  being  preeent,  it  is  more 
vigorous  and  effective  as  rcgiardfl  aetnl 
work.  Hence  the  value  of  alcohol,  as  a 
stimulant,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  prodnces 
artificially  and  sustains  temporarily  that 
state  of  mental  exdtemoit  or  exaltatko  ne- 
cessary to  the  conception  and  prqjectioD, 
though  not  to  the  detailed  elaboratioii,  of 
those  enduring  worics  that,  whether  in  the 
domains  of  art,  architecture,  or  en^neer- 
mg,  are  remarkable  for  boldness  of  exeoa- 
tion,  originality,  and  grandeor  of  design; 
and  further,  that  it  is  the  only  manageable 
stimulant  which,  when  used  in  moderation, 
and  in  the  form  of  wine  or  spirits,  is  not 
only  not  injurious,  but  oonduoea  to  the  gen- 
eral health,  while  it  favors  both  mental  and 
physical  development."  Dr.  Sharpe  also  as- 
signs to  alcohol  a  beneficial  agency  in  stimu- 
lating genial  thoughts  and  feelings. 

JaH^Me  Laeqaen.— The  Japanese  dis- 
tinguish  in  lacquers  between  erode  lacqoer, 
which  is  obtained  from  the  tmnks  of  hre 
trees  and  forms  the  basis  of  nearly  all  the 
mixtures  used  in  making  lacquer- ware ; 
brandi  lacquer;  and  blade  lacqoer,  a  prep- 
aration. The  yidd  of  branch  lacqoer  is  c^ 
about  one  per  cent  in  comparison  wHh  that 
of  other  lacquers,  while  the  proportion  d 
ninety  per  cent  is  required  in  working. 
Hence  a  mixture  is  made  of  various  kmds  of 
lacquers,  sea-weed  jelly,  finely  grated  sweet- 
potatoes,  and  as  modi  toot  as  is  needed  to 
color  the  mass.  Eadi  manufacturer  has  his 
own  spedal  mixture,  bat  the  extraneous  ad- 
ditions are  believed  not  to  injure  the  qoal- 
ity  of  the  whole.  True  branch  lacqoer  be- 
comes extremdy  hard  when  dry;  hot,  dnoe 
when  used  alone  it  will  not  dry  under  some 
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twentj  days,  the  pure  sap  is  now  bat  little 
uaed.  The  black  laoquer  is  made  bj  adding 
to  erade  or  branch  lacquer  about  Ato  per 
cent  of  the  tooth-dje  used  by  women,  a 
liquor  formed  by  boiling  iron  filings  in  rice- 
vinegar,  exposing  to  the  sun,  and  stirring 
frequently  for  several  days.  In  preparing 
ail  the  lacquers  it  is  an  essential  object  to 
get  rid  of  the  water  that  exudes  from  the 
tree  with  the  sap.  This  can  not  be  effected 
without  adding  water,  which  is  done  in  small 
qnanUties,  three  times  a  day,  for  two  or 
three  days.  All  the  water  then  eyaporates 
together.  No  lacquer  will  dry  till  this  pro- 
cess has  been  gone  through.  If  crude  lac- 
quer, which  is  originally  of  the  color  and 
eonsistency  of  cream,  is  exposed  to  the  sun 
for  a  few  days  without  adding  water,  it  be- 
comes black,  or  nearly  so,  thinner  and  trans- 
lucent, but  will  not  dry  if  applied  to  an  ar- 
ticle. If|  now,  water  is  mixed  with  it,  it  at 
once  loses  its  black  color  and  its  transpar- 
ency, becomes  again  of  a  creamy  color,  only 
slightly  darker,  and  can  be  used  after  evapo- 
ration  of  the  water,  like  any  ordinary  lac- 
quer, and  will  dry.  The  greatest  difficulty 
the  lacquer-workers  have  to  contend  with  is 
that  <^  obtaining  a  clear,  transparent  Tar- 
nish. What  is  called  transparent  Tarnish  is 
really  black  to  the  eye,  and  has  to  be  ground 
«nd  polished  after  application  before  it  will 
present  a  brilliant  surface. 

Sipentltififl  aboit  St«ie  lapleaeitf . 
— ^Ridiard  Andr^e,  a  German  anthropologist, 
has  remarked  that, wherever  prehistoric  stone 
implements  have  been  found,  whether  in 
Burope,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  identical 
ideas,  agreeing  frequently  in  the  minutest 
particulars,  have  been  associated  with  them 
in  the  popular  mind.  It  Is  really  astonish- 
ing to  find  the  negroes,  the  South  American 
Indians,  the  Burmese,  and  the  different  Eu- 
ropean stocks  entertaining  the  same  super- 
stitions respecting  the  origin  and  supposed 
wonderful  properties  of  the  stone  axes.  Such 
conceptions  must  be  regarded  as  oompara- 
tiTely  new,  for  they  can  only  haTC  origi- 
nated after  the  implements  had  gone  out  of 
use,  and  the  casual  findhig  of  them  would 
be  capable  of  exciting  a  mystified  curiosity. 
They  would  naturally  appear  to  the  finders, 
who  had  no  idea  of  their  use,  as  something 
wonderful,  periiaps  having  their  origin  in 


another  world ;  and  it  would  also  be  natural 
to  attribute  mysterious  properties  to  them. 
The  fall  of  meteoric  stones  would  glTc  a  kind 
of  a  justification  to  such  notions.  People 
CTerywhere  hsTO  thought  the  stone  imple- 
ments were  the  product  of  the  lightning,  or 
its  bolts,  and  that  the  noise  of  thunder  was 
caused  by  their  striking  the  earth ;  and  the 
belief  is  Tory  common  that  the  **  thunder- 
axe,"  which  is  driven  deep  into  the  ground, 
will  gradually  rise  to  the  surface  again  in 
the  course  of  some  definite  period,  as  seTcn 
days,  weeks,  or  years.  The  finder  of  one  of 
these  mysterious  objects  esteems  it  highly 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  properties  attrib- 
uted to  it,  and  transmits  it  to  his  posterity. 
Such  stones  are  r^arded  as  amulets  in  Asia 
and  Europe,  and  as  fetiches  on  the  Guinea 
coast  They  are  believed  to  preserve  one 
against  harm,  to  prcTent  sterility  in  women, 
to  giTe  protection  against  fire  and  lightning ; 
treasures  are  sought  with  them,  and  most 
effectlTO  medical  properties  are  attributed 
to  them.  They  haTO  been  belieTcd  to  have 
a  kind  of  life,  and  to  sweat  on  the  approach 
of  a  storm.  These  superstitions  have  no 
footing  among  people  who  are  still  in  the 
stone  age  and  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
stone  implements.  Thus,  no  trace  of  them 
b  found  in  the  South  Seas  and  Australia ; 
although  a  foundation  for  them  appears  to 
be  laid  among  the  West  Australians,  in  the 
shape  of  a  belief  that  certain  smooth,  oval 
stones  have  fallen  from  the  sky. 

A  SibtemiMM  Rifer  in  Autria«— One 

of  the  recent  publications  of  the  Austrian 
Tourists'  Club  contains  a  description  of  the 
"  Recca  Cave,"  which  it  is  claimed  must  be 
ranked  among  the  greatest  natural  curiosi- 
ties of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy. 
The  caTC  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  the 
Earst  mountain>land,  in  the  bare  and  sterile 
plateau  that  spreads  out  above  Trieste,  in  a 
region  rich  with  caves,  and  has  been  formed 
by  the  flow  of  the  Recca  River  under  the  cre- 
taceous hiJUs.  Similar  river-excavations  are 
common  in  the  region,  but  that  made  by  the 
Recca  surpasses  all  the  others  in  extent. 
Near  the  ndlroad-station  of  Yiatrica-Ter- 
novo,  the  Recca  is  a  stream  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  paces  broad  and  two  or  three  feet 
deep.  Thence  it  flows  along  the  border  of 
the  chalk  and  tertiary  formations  in  a  deep- 
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ly  cut  but  pleasant  ralley,  WBL  it  oomes  to 
a  point  where  the  chalk  crossea  its  oourse 
in  a  semiciroolar  range,  and  seems  as  if  it 
would  stop  its  further  progress  with  a  dam 
nearly  four  hundred  feet  high.  The  lirer 
has,  however,  conquered  this  wall  by  boring 
under  it  a  tunnel  fifty  feet  high  and  half  as 
wide,  through  which  it  rushes  in  a  very  llre- 
ly  torrent.  In  the  course  of  a  little  over  a 
hundred  yards,  it  passes  a  chimney-shaped 
shaft,  which  extends  to  the  whole  height  of 
the  mountain  ond  presents  an  opening  more 
than  thirty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  surface. 
After  another  hundred  yards  the  stream 
crosses  the  floor  of  a  doUne  (or  sink-hole) 
four  hundred  feet  broad,  and  then,  after 
crossing  a  narrow  ledge,  enters  the  great 
doline  of  St  Canzian.  Here  the  steep,  fre- 
quently impending  rocks  on  three  sides  form 
a  gigantic  kettle,  the  western  wall  of  which 
falls  perpendicularly  more  than  five  hundred 
feet.  On  the  southern  side  a  turf-coyered 
slope  descends  toward  the  bed  of  the  river, 
to  end  abruptly  in  a  precipice  of  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Having  twice  bored 
the  hills  for  relatively  short  distances,  the 
Reoca  continues  its  course  till  it  meets  the 
rock-wall  a  third  time  and  excavates  a  third 
subterranean  channel,  this  time  of  thirty- 
five  kilometres,  or  twenty-two  miles.  This 
is  the  Recca  Cave  proper,  and  from  it  the 
stream  emerges  near  San  Giovanni  di  Duino 
into  the  important  river,  though  a  short 
one,  the  Tiroavo,  the  mystery  of  the  origin 
of  which  has  been  solved  by  this  tracing  of 
the  course  of  its  main  affluent. 

Scottish  tid  Irish  €nuntg8«~Dr.  Rob- 
ert Munro,  in  his  **  Ancient  Scottish  Lake- 
Dwellings  or  Grannogs,**  draws  a  parallel 
between  the  island-fortifications  of  the  west- 
em  Celts  and  the  lake-dwellings  of  Switz- 
erland, and  then  suggests  a  connection  of 
development  between  the  crannog  and  the 
moated  castle  of  the  middle  ages.  "Cran- 
nog "  is  a  Gaelic  term,  from  eroitn,  a  mast 
or  tree,  and  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
wooden  piles  or  tree-trunks  formed  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  stnicture.  While  the 
orannogs  have  several  features  in  common 
with  the  Swiss  pile-dwellings,  they  exhibit 
also  some  important  points  of  difference, 
whereas  the  Irish  and  Scottish  structures 
are  essentially  similar.    The  latter  were 


really  fortified  islands,  sometimes  natarak 
bat  generally  artifioiaL  When  complete 
and  in  use,  they  would  present  the  appear- 
ance of  small  islands  surrounded  by  etraog 
palisades  for  defense,  .with  buildings  of  va- 
rious kinds  on  their  surfaoe,  dug-out  canoes 
ready  for  use,  and  in  some  cases  a  causeway 
or  gangway  communicating  with  the  shore. 
They  were  certainly  built  with  great  skin, 
and  with  a  solidity  of  which  the  endnranoe 
of  parts  of  them  to  the  present  time  is  the 
best  evidence.  Stone  weapons  have  been 
found  in  the  crannogs,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
remains  they  yield  are  of  bronse  and  iron, 
and  some  of  the  coins  and  pottery  point  to 
Roman  influences.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  even  the  Irish  crannogs  are  long  sub- 
sequent in  date  to  the  earlier  Swiss  lake- 
dwellings.  The  crannogs,  moreover,  oqb- 
tinued  much  longer  in  use  than  the  cor- 
responding lake-dwellings  in  SwitzerUnd; 
thooe  of  Ireland  down  to  the  seventeen^ 
century,  those  of  Scotland  to  a  c^tnry  or 
two  earlier.  They  were  evidently  used 
mainly  for  defense.  In  the  nx>re  northeni 
and  wilder  parts  of  Scotland  the  wooden 
structures  gave  way  to  stone  castles,  and  in 
the  end,  as  Dr.  Monro  points  out,  instead 
of  the  castle  being  brought  to  the  water, 
the  water  was  brought  to  the  castle  in  the 
shape  of  a  moat.  It  is  certainly  poesible 
that  some  individual  castles  may  be  the  di- 
rect  representatives  of  former  crannogs,  bat 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  prove  that  tiiere 
has  been,  as  Dr.  Munro  seeois  inclined  to 
think,  any  general  connection  of  the  kind 
between  the  two  structures. 

EllMts  of  Gtfles  M  Iisects.— Mr.  L.  P. 

Gratacap  reports,  in  the  ''American  Nata- 
ralist,'*  respecting  experiments  he  has  made 
upon  the  power  of  different  insects  to  live 
in  various  gases.  The  Colorado  beetle 
proved  the  hardiest  of  them ;  it  was  killed 
outright  in  the  vapor  of  prussio  add,  whidi 
it,  however,  stood  longer  than  any  other  in- 
sect experimented  with,  while  it  was  para- 
lyzed for  a  time  in  illuminating  gas,  and  dSed 
after  two  hours*  imprisonment  in  nitroos 
oxide.  The  effects  of  oxygen  were  not  veiy 
marked ;  hydrogen  produced  letiiar^  in  flies, 
and  was  bad  for  snapping  beetles,  moths, 
and  a  wasp ;  carbonic  acid  killed  flies  at 
once,  and  threw  Colorado  beetles  on  their 
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tMcks ;  carbonic  oxide  killed  ants,  but  not 
Colorado  beetles  ;  prussio-add  rapors  and 
nftroos-add  fames  destroyed  ererything,  as 
did  chlorine  eyerjthing  but  Colorado  bee- 
tles ;  nitrous  oxide  exhibited  but  slight  ef- 
fects ;  and  illuminating  gas  appeared  to 
produce  death  if  the  exposure  was  long 
enough.  Mr.  Gratacap  recommends  charg- 
ing from  time  to  time  with  illuminating  gas 
ma  probablj,  and  charging  with  diluted  prus- 
aic-add  fumes  as  certainly,  an  effident  pre- 
Tendve  of  the  ravages  of  insects  in  cabinet 


BacksliMsli  in  Arctdltr— **  How  much  to 
be  envied  are  you  Singalcse ! "  says  Herr 
Uaeckel,  in  his  ^Indian Letters  of  Travels." 
**Tou  are  not  troubled  either  about  the 
cares  of  to-morrow  or  of  the  distant  future. 
What  you  require  for  your  own  life  and  your 
children's  grows  of  itself  at  your  mouth ; 
and  whatever  else  you  may  want  in  the  way 
of  luxury  you  can  get  with  the  slightest 
exertion.  You  are,  indeed,  like  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  that  grow  around  your  simple 
huts ;  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap, 
and  still  heavenly  Nature  feeds  them.  Tou 
are  not  exdted  with  political  or  military  am- 
bitions; no  anxious  thoughts  about  busi- 
ness,  or  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  disturb 
your  sleep.  The  highest  honors,  titles,  and 
orders  of  dvilized  men  are  unknown  to  you. 
Yea,  I  believe  it  fully,  you  do  not  envy  us 
Europeans  for  our  thousand  superfluities; 
yon  are  happy  in  being  simple  men,  Nature- 
men,  living  in  a  paradise,  and  enjoying  that 
paradise.  Yes,  what  care-burdened  dvil- 
ized man  would  not  envy  you  your  simple 
condition,  and  your  paradisiacal  content- 
ment ?  "  A  few  moments  after  indulging  in 
these  reflections,  Herr  Haeckel  reached  the 
last  poet-station  before  arriving  at  Point  de 
Galle,  and  was  still  thinking  he  had  come 
upon  a  place  where  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence had  no  being.  His  porters  awakened 
him  Crom  his  dream  by  speaking  to  him  of 
their  *' backsheesh.**  It  was  now  time  to 
attend  to  that  matter,  for  it  might  be  for- 
gotten, in  the  hurry  and  confusion,  if  it  was 
pot  off  till  they  got  to  the  city.  Herr 
Haeckel  had  remarked  that  a  native  gentle- 
man had  given  each  of  the  porters  a  "  double 
anna,**  and  reasoned  that,  in  consideration  of 
his  superior  distinction  as  a  **  white  man,** 


it  would  be  proper  to  quadruple  the  amount 
and  give  a  shilling.  The  porters  returned 
the  coins  with  irritation,  and  gave  their  pa- 
tron a  very  flattering  lecture  about  the  dis- 
tinction to  which  he  was  entitled  by  reason 
of  his  purely  white  skin.  The  main  point 
which  they  presented  was,  that  every  white 
man  ought  to  give  double  what  he  had  given, 
or  a  rupee ;  but  that  as  white  a  man  as  he 
was,  with  his  light  hai>^  must  belong  to  the 
very  highest  caste,  th(i  dignity  of  which 
would  be  suitably  maintained  by  a  still 
larger  gift  Without  acceding  to  the  full 
force  of  this  complimentary  argument,  Herr 
Haeckel  yielded  so  far  as  to  giverthe  full 
white  man's  backsheesh  of  a  rupee  to  each 
man,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  himself 
pronounced  a  perfect  gentleman. 

The  ChfaMse  SipentltitM  of  Severad 

Qieies. — Dr.  D.  J.  M acGk}wan,  in  a  report 
on  the  health  of  Wenchow,  has  published 
some  facts  concerning  **  epidemic  frenzies,'' 
or  "  popular  crazes,"  which  frequently  pre- 
vail among  large  portions  of  the  Chinese 
population.  One  of  thehi  raged  very  exten- 
sively in  1876,  when  it  was  believed  super- 
natural  agencies  were  at  work  cutting  off 
the  queues  of  the  people.  A  sorcerer,  get- 
ting possesdon,  with  the  aid  of  a  spirit,  of 
one  of  these  queues,  was  believed  to  be  able 
thereafter  to  evoke  at  will  the  soul  of  the 
owner  and  use  it  as  a  servile  demon,  while 
the  man  was  fated  to  die.  The  only  remedy 
within  the  reach  of  a  person  who  has  lost 
his  queue  is  to  cut  off  an  inch  or  more  of 
what  hair  he  has  left  and  soak  it  for  eighty 
days  in  a  cesspool ;  by  this  means  the  mys- 
terious connection  between  the  hair  remain- 
ing on  his  head  and  that  in  possession  of  the 
sorcerer  is  severed.  Amulets  and  charms 
are,  moreover,  relied  on  for  the  prevention 
of  disaster  to  the  queue.  A  charm  for  this 
purpose  was  invented  by  the  Governor  of 
Kiang-Su,  who  also  recommended  an  anathe- 
ma attributed  to  Tao  Tse,  which  was  to  be 
chanted  while  copying  it  on  yellow  paper 
with  the  blood  of  a  cock  mixed  in  vermil- 
ion, after  which  the  paper  was  to  be  burned 
and  the  ashes  swallowed.  The  panic  was 
created  by  some  revolutionists,  who  secretly 
cut  off  the  queues  of  a  few  passers-by  in 
each  large  dty,  and  then  proclaimed  that  a 
diabolical  agency  was  at  work. 
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The  Pyf  nles.—Dr.  Emin  Bey  gives  in  a 
recent  number  of  Petermann*8  **Mittheil- 
ungen"  some  later  notices  of  the  Akkas, 
the  pjgmj  race  discovered  in  Africa,  and 
first  described  by  Schweinf arth.  Thej  are 
a  hunting  people,  divided  up  into  numer- 
ous tribes  that  do  not  mingle  with  one 
another.  They  have  no  fixed  abodes,  but 
wander  around  In  the  countries  of  the  Hon- 
butte  and  the  Amadi.  When  a  small  soci- 
ety of  them  sojourns  temporarily  around  the 
settlement  of  some  chief,  they  build  little 
huts  for  the  married  ones,  while  the  unmar- 
ried satisfy  themselves  with  mere  shelters 
from  the  sun.  Usually  they  live  in  the 
groves  that  line  the  streams,  which  afford 
them  game  and  good  hiding-places.  The 
chiefs  provide  them  with  grain  and  roots, 
and  take  their  pay  in  the  proceeds  of  the 
hunt  The  Akkas  are  vengeful  and  dan- 
gerous when  offended,  and  are  skilled  in  the 
use  of  the  bow  and  arrow.  Emin  Bey's 
measurements  gave  heights  of  between  four 
and  four  and  a  half  feet  for  full-grown  Ak- 
kas. The  color  of  their  skin  varies  from  a 
dear  yellow  to  a  glistening  red.  The  whole 
body  b  covered  with  a  thick,  stiff,  filthy 
growth  of  hair.  A  disposition  of  the  skin 
to  wrinkle,  peculiarly  observable  in  the  eye- 
lids, makes  them  look  much  older  than  they 
are. 

Origli  tf  Fires  1b  Ltitf  #■•— The  statis- 
tics of  fires  in  London  for  the  thirteen 
years,  1870-'82,  state  the  origin  and  nature 
of  22,262  fires,  of  which  ten  percent  at- 
tained serious  proportions.  The  most  fires 
were  started  in  private  houses,  but  they 
were  the  least  dangerous  ones,  for  only  2*4 
per  cent  of  them  became  serious,  while  in 
such  establishments  as  saw-mills,  furniture 
ware-rooms,  rag-stores,  and  builders'  shops, 
more  than  one  fourth  of  the  fires  were  de- 
structive. No  particular  influence  of  sea- 
sons  in  promoting  or  diminishing  the  dan* 
ger  of  fires  appears  from  the  London  re' 
ports,  where  the  difference  in  the  number 
of  outbreaks  In  the  several  months  is  com- 
paratively small  and  irregular,  but  in  agri- 
cultural districts  the  most  fires  seem  to  take 
place  in  July  and  August  According  to 
the  facts  presented  by  Mr.  W.  G.  McMillan, 
in  a  lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  the 
distribution  of  fires  over  the  hours  of  the 


day  seems  to  be  governed  by  a  distinei  and 
well-defined  law.  The  curves  illustratiiig 
the  hourly  distribution,  throu^  aerctal 
years,  show  a  remarkable  symmetry  and  a 
wonderful  agreement  in  general  form.  The 
most  outbreaks  occur  between  eight  and 
nine  in  the  evening,  whence  the  numbers 
fall  somewhat  rapidly  to  a  minimnm  at  be- 
tween six  and  nine  in  the  morning.  Tbeaee 
the  curves  rise  graduaUy  to  the  eveoiBg 
maximum.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of 
the  fires  recorded  originated  in  the  luear 
abuse  of  light- and  heat-giving  appaimtos. 
The  most  prolific  source  of  danger  still  ap- 
pears to  be  the  candle,  less  dangeroui  than 
when  the  old-fashioned,  spark-emlttlDg  taL 
low-candles  were  in  use,  but  still  operative 
by  means  of  the  ease  with  whidi  it  mi^  be 
set  under  a  shelf  or  carried  within  readi 
of  light  drapery.  Surrounding  the  candles 
with  tall  shades  like  lamp-chimneys  is  rec- 
ommended as  a  precautionary  device.  Pe- 
troleum is,  with  due  precautions,  a  safe 
fluid,  but  there  are  other  burmng-fluSda,  and 
some  kinds  of  petrdeum,  that  are  hi^ily 
dangerous.  Coal-gas  is  entirely  safe,  except 
from  the  danger  of  leaks  at  Uie  joints  of 
the  pipes,  which  may  be  guarded  against; 
but  all  burners  should  be  fixed,  else  they 
may  be  carelessly  brought  within  roadi  of 
dn^ery.  Many  fires  are  caused  by  oardess> 
ness  in  throwing  away  matdies  after  they 
have  been  used.  Directly  and  indirectlyf 
artifidal  heating  is  responsible  for  a  laige 
proportion  of  fires.  It  operates  through 
sparks  shot  out  from  open  grates ;  throv^ 
defects  in  flues ;  through  the  proximity  of 
wooden  beams  and  planks  to  flues,  steam- 
pipes,  or  register-fumaces;  and  through 
cardessness  in  disposing  of  hot  ashes.  The 
red  fire  used  in  theatres  is  reiy  Dable  to 
spontaneous  combustion ;  pHunbefs  sooie- 
times  allow  thdr  portable  furnaces  to  set 
fires;  and  the  sun  shining  through  a  body 
so  shaped  as  to  act  as  a  lens  to  concentiate 
its  rays,  has  been  known  to  set  papers  on 
fire.  Water  is  still  the  dieapest  and  most 
effective  extinguisher;  and  other  agents  in 
use  are  goodin  thdr  way.  Gypsum,  used  as 
a  plaster  and  in  concrete,  is  an  excrlknt 
fire-proofing  material  Wood  may  be  i 
uninflammable  by  painting  it  with  i 
by  impregnating  its  fibers  with  sudi  sab- 
stances  as  tungstate  or  silicate  of  aoda,  or 
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mVh  two  floluble  sabstances  which,  ooming 
together,  will  form  an  insoluble  one.  If 
wood  18  impr^nated,  too,  with  a  aubetance 
capable  of  Tolatilization,  its  taking  fire  will 
be  delayed  till  the  volatile  substance  has 
been  driven  off.  Warning  of  fires  is  auto- 
maUcallj  and  surely  given  by  means  of  de- 
▼iees  by  which  the  expansion  of  a  column  of 
mercury  by  the  developed  heat  is  made  to 
close  the  circuit  of  a  galvanic  battery  and 
sound  an  electric  bell. 

The  Siuiy  Skies  tf  lUHchatka.— M. 

Leonhard  Stejneger  has  published  in  the 
Norwegian  journal,  '*  Naturen,''  a  paper  on 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  ISastem  Kamchatka 
«nd  the  Commander  Islands,  which  adjoin 
our  own  Aleutian  Islands.  While  the  cli- 
mate of  the  islands  is  foggy  and  their  vege- 
tation scanty,  Kamchatka  is  represented  as 
rejoicing  in  Italian  skies,  smooth  seas,  and 
a  mild  temperature.  The  flora  is  so  ezu- 
berant  that  some  spedes,  which  only  grow 
to  be  three  feet  high  in  Norway,  there  at- 
tain the  height  of  a  man.  Among  them 
are  the  birch,  alder,  willow,  and  service-tree, 
whose  berries  as  well  as  those  of  a  honey- 
sackle  are  finely  flavored,  and  well  relished 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  flowers  of  the  wild 
rose,  rhododendron,  potentiUas,  and  taraxa- 
cum, might  be  mistdcen  for  Norwegian  spe- 
cies. The  birds  are  also  well  represented, 
and  one  of  them,  a  warbler,  is  distinguished 
by  a  plumage  that  suggests  the  tropics,  and 
a  voice  comparable  with  that  of  the  nightin- 
gale. The  fauna  is  generally  palae-Arctic, 
and  few  American  forms  are  found. 


NOTES. 

ICb.  Jamss  Stbvenso!?,  of  the  United 
States  Qeological  Survey,  has  discovered 
some  new  cave  and  clifP  cities  in  which  a 
few  peculiar  features  have  been  observed. 
One  of  them  is  a  village  of  sixty-five  under- 
ground dwellings  situated  near  the  top  of 
one  of  the  volcanic  foot-hills  of  the  SiEin 
Francisco  Mountaias  in  Arizona.  A  com- 
mon roof  was  furnished  for  the  whole  com- 
munity by  the  hardened  surface  stratum  of 
thehUL 

Mb.  Hirbebt  McLbod  has  determined, 
by  experiments  instituted  for  the  purpose, 
that  &d'ia-rubber  is  altered  under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  light  and  oxygen — ab- 
sorbing oxygen  and  homing  cracked — ^but 
not  by  either  agent  alone. 


Labt  year  included  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  ludf  er-match,  which  was  first 
made,  in  England,  by  John  Walker,  of 
Stockton-on-Tees,  and  also  at  Vienna,  in 
1883.  In  1847  the  red  amorphous  phos- 
phorus was  substituted  for  the  more  dan- 
gerous, corroding,  ordinary  phosphorus. 

Pboixssor  Cohn  has  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  bacteria  were  first  seen  two 
hundred  years  ago,  by  the  Dutch  microsco- 
pist,  Leeuwenhoek,  who,  in  1683,  gave  to  the 
Royal  Society  a  description  of  "  very  little 
animals  moving  in  a  very  lively  fashion,*' 
which  he  had  detected,  with  his  instrument, 
in  the  white  substance  adhering  to  his  teeth. 
His  drawings  are  very  correct,  and  have 
never  been  surpassed  tUl  within  the  last  ten 
years. 

Captain  T.  G.  Ebb,  a  well-known  Swed- 
ish explorer,  died  from  heart-disease  on  the 
Congo,  while  on  his  way  to  join  Mr.  Stanley. 

M.  Fatal,  directing  engineer  of  the  coal- 
mines of  Commentry,  France,  has  published 
an  account  of  his  discovery  of  coal  at  that 
place,  which  has  preserved  to  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  beds  the  histological  structure  of 
the  plants  from  which  it  is  formed.  The 
preservation  is  said  to  have  been  so  distinct 
that  M.  Renault  has  been  able  to  make 
specific  determhiations  of  several  species  of 
the  carbonized  plants. 

A  GBEAT  impulse  has  been  given  to  fruit- 
growins  within  the  last  ten  years.  The 
area  of  land  devoted  to  this  purpose  in 
England  increased,  between  1872  and  1882, 
26,696  acres;  while  the  importations  of 
fruit  from  different  countries  increased  from 
1,218,668  bushels  in  1871  to  4,045,690 
bushels  in  1882.  Much  of  this  fruit  is  used 
for  making  jam.  The  acreage  of  fruit-land 
in  Canada  has  been  largely  extended  wiihin 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  great  interest  in 
the  promotion  of  the  industry  is  taken  by 
the  Government  and  the  land-owners.  In 
the  United  States,  two  million  acres  were 
under  cultivation  as  apple-orchards  in  1878, 
and  the  value  of  the  products  had  increased 
in  twenty  years  from  $6,600,000  to  over 
$50,000,000.  The  drying  and  the  canning  of 
fruits  have  become  very  prominent  brandies 
of  industry. 

Thb  author  of  the  work  on  "World- 
Life,"  recently  reviewed  in  our  pages,  re- 
grets that  the  book  contains  a  number  of 
errata,  and  desires  us  to  announce  that  slips 
of  corrections  will  be  mailed  to  any  who  will 
kindly  signify  their  desire  to  receive  them. 
Address  Alexander  Winchell,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 

M.  Arthub  Roche,  Professor  in  the 
Lyc^e  of  Montpellier,  France,  who  died  a 
few  months  ag[>,  was  well  known  for  his 
researches  on  the  figures  of  planets  and 
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comets  and  the  cosmoeonic  theory  of  La- 
place, lie  was  the  author  of  various  mem- 
oirs on  the  equilibrium  of  a  homogeneous 
fluid  mass  in  rotation ;  on  the  effect,  upon 
the  figure  of  equilibrium,  of  attraction  ex- 
erted by  a  center  situated  at  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  on  the  physical  constitution  and  in- 
ternal condition  of  the  globe,  in  which  he 
held  that  the  density  of  the  earth  at  the 
center  is  nearly  double  the  mean  density, 
and  pronounced  against  the  theory  of  the 
complete  fluidity  of  the  interior ;  on  the  fig- 
ures of  comets ;  and  on  the  constitution  of 
the  solar  systenL 

ARCH.SOLOGICAL  investigations  in  the  Af- 
rosnab  suburb  of  Samarcand  have  brought 
many  interesting  relics  to  light.  Amone 
them  are  marble  ornaments,  mosaics,  and 
articles  of  bronze,  clay,  and  glass,  belong- 
ing to  the  Arabian,  Gneco-Bactrian,  or  old 
Iranian  schools,  all  of  which  have  in  their 
time  flourished  at  that  place.  Chinese 
coins  have  been  found  at  a  depth  of  three 
or  four  metres. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Natu- 
ral Science  Association  of  Staten  IsUmd, 
New  York,  Mr.  Hollick  gave  a  description 
of  the  leaf-fossils  whidi  have  been  found 
at  Tottenville.  The  fossils  occur  in  three 
kinds  of  rock,  all  supposed  to  be  cretaceous 
— a  hard  red  or  gray  ferruginous  sandstone, 
a  soft  gray  sandstone,  and  a  conglomerate 
composed  chiefly  of  vegetable  remains  ce- 
mented with  an  oxide  of  iron.  They  are  car- 
bonaceous in  the  soft  gray  sandstone,  only 
impressions  in  the  other  rocks.  The  rocks 
are  found  scattered,  in  blocks  not  more  than 
a  foot  square,  along  the  beach.  The  leaves 
are  of  willow,  arbor-vitie,  viburnum,  sour- 
gum,  grass,  a  small  fruit  or  nut,  an  equi- 
setum,  and  indistinguishable  fragments. 
Similar  sandstones  with  similar  fossils  oc- 
cur near  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island.  At  the 
January  meeting  of  the  Association,  Mr.  C. 
W.  Leng  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Cicindelidce  *' 
(beetles)  of  Staten  Island,  of  which  he  dis- 
tinguished eight  species 

New  pests  are  appearing,  to  consume  our 
apples.  The  apple-maggot  {Trypela  Porno- 
nella),  leaving  the  outside  of  the  apple  fair 
to  look  upon,  honey-combs  its  interior  till 
nothing  is  left  of  it.  The  marauder  is  of  a 
greenish-white  color  about  one  fifth  of  an 
inch  long,  and  comes  from  a  hy  not  unlike 
our  house-fly,  having  whitish  ^assy  wings, 
with  dusky  bands  shaped  somewhat  like  the 
letters  IF.  It  comes  from  Illinois,  where 
ft  feeds  upon  the  hawberries,  but  has  learned 
the  merits  of  Eastern  summer  apples,  and 
is  said  to  be  trying  the  virtues  of  later  varie- 
ties. Information  is  wanted  by  Professor 
J.  A.  Lintner,  State  Entomologist,  of  New 
York,  concerning  its  life-history,  and  all 
assistance  that  observers  can  give  him  in 


studying  its  habits  and  leamhig  the  belt 
method  of  contending  against  it. 

The  International  Electrical  Exhibitioii, 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Franklin  Institute,  will  open  on 
the  2d  of  September  and  dose  on  the  11th 
of  October.  The  exhibits  will  be  daasified 
under  seven  heads  or  sections,  viz. :  L  Pro- 
duction of  Electridty ;  IL  Electric  CoDduct- 
ors;  IIL  Measurements;  IV.  Applicatknu 
of  Electridty  (A,  apparatus  requiring  cur- 
rents of  comparatively  low  power;  and  B» 
apparatus  requiring  currents  of  compan- 
tively  high  power) ; .  V.  Terrestrial  Phjvies ; 
YL  Historical  Apparatus ;  and,  VII.  Edo- 
cational  and  Bibliographical  The  bitikl- 
ing  will  be  opened  for  the  receptkm  of 
artides  for  exhibition  on  the  11th  of  Au- 
gust Applications  for  space  must  be  made 
before  the  30th  of  August.  ExhiMtors  are 
required  to  pay  five  dollars  as  entrance- 
fee,  and  space-charges  for  their  exhibits  n 
addition.  Address  C(»nmittee  on  Exhibi- 
tions, Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tbk  life-saving  sUtions  of  the  Tinted 
States  Signal  Service  are  now  designated  by 
name,  the  former  designation  by  numbers 
having  been  abandoned  on  the  nrst  day  of 
June  last.  As  the  new  names  are  for  the 
most  part  descriptive,  or  refer  to  some 
locality  in  the  immediate  ndghborfaood,  the 
identification  of  them  is  greatly  facilitated 
to  persons  who  are  not  connected  with  the 
service,  while  it  is  not  made  any  harder  to 
those  who  are  connected  with  it.  The  cir- 
cular of  the  Bureau  gives,  together  with  the 
names,  exact  descriptions  of  all  the  statioos. 

A  REMABKABLi  stOTy  of  caninc  partial- 
ity is  told  in  the  English  papers.  Two  men 
were  out  from  Milford  Haven  in  a  boat, 
which  was  swamped.  A  dog,  who  was  with 
them,  caught  one  of  them  to  help  him  out 
of  his  trouble,  but,  finding  he  was  not  his 
master,  dropped  him  to  drown,  soo^t  his 
master,  and  rescued  him. 

SuocBssruL  experiments  bare  been  made 
at  Coblenz,  in  Germany,  into  the  practica- 
bility of  substituting  ravens  for  carrier- 
pigeons,  fiavens,  being  stronger  and  bolder 
birds  than  pigeons,  are  less  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked and  destroyed  by  birds  of  prey. 

Thk  people  of  Doll,  M.  Pasteur's  native 
village,  have  set  up  a  memorial  tablet  in  the 
house  where  the  great  microbe-hunter  was 
bom.  M.  Pasteur  was  present  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  inauguration  of  the  monumenti 
and  made  a  short  address. 

M.  E.  PintussoN  has  called  attentkm  to 
the  danger  following  the  use  of  delf-ware 
in  cases  of  infectious  disease.  It  is  liable 
to  be  marred  by  cradcs  and  flaws  in  whieh 
germs  may  luik.  Only  glass  or  porodain 
should  be  trusted. 
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pi  J.  All  mj  RcH'^d  Ifl  WMrrUnU-d  ta  bv  fn^*h  Msd 
t^B«  ti>  »Anc  »a  fur  thhl  iihuulU  If  ur«Tt  otlteiiv 
wild  »rr«e  t«  htflll  urdiTu  gruHn,     Uj  imiUhi- 

Uir«  to  hv^  toutid  In  lam-  Afnfrlir-«n!  i^tiiltirutt  l> 

«rlc1iK«l  iBlnHluf^rr  of  f>Mpp«  lliM^t.  Burl)  ad  It 
Potll1««m   Mmrti1f^tl«H4    Earl/    f  vrn^  I  be   II  ub- 

ttblMi,  t  \nriU!    tli«  pmtroitMC  fiT  thv  puOlk^     tn  the 

^nr-dt-tl*   Kfld  un  C^f   fOiTiiiPi  nfthoftr  who  pLiknL  Si;  at^di 

rfofiTid     raj    bfiPt    B4fi^rllM^invl»t^ 
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JUST  FUBUSBED. 
One  ▼oIubm,  oataviQi»  fine  doth,  876  paces,  1A2  niuetxatioiie*    Piioe,  S2.60. 

Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Electric 
telegraphy: 

A  Practical  Quide  and  Hand-Book  of  General  Information  for 
Electrical  Students,  Operators,  and  Inspectors, 

By  THOMAS  D.  LOCKWOOD. 

D.  VAN    NOSTRAND,  PubUshcr, 
d3  Marray  and  37  Warren  Streece*  New  Terfc. 

%*  Oomplefta  Ottalogua  of  Etectifoal  Books  sent  on  applicatioii. 


|0SEPHAIueTr!5 
^  STEEL^PENS. 

8old  by  all  Dealers  throughout  the  World  I 
Oold  Medal.  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 


Per  Pine  Writing,  No.  i ,  303,  and  Ladies,  i  70.    For  Broad  Writing^ 

294, 3aa,  and  stub  point,  849.    For  General  Writing,  332,  404, 

390,  and  I^akjon^  878*  908.     OtAer  tt^  io  ndt  aU  handi, 

9*  Sample  OwvM,  PHot-^itts,  etc.,  fumithed  en  appHcaHUin, 


KI8EPH  fflLLOIT  k  SONS.  91  Joll  SL.  Htf  Tort 


HEHBT  HO^  Side  ilBL 


— "  Will  the  coming  man  smoke  ?  "  was 
settled  by  Prof.  Fisk  in  his  charming  pam* 
phlet  He  sajs,  moreorer,  that  the  rational 
way  to  use  tobacco  is  throach  the  pipe.  All 
agree  that  only  the  best  toWoo  should  be 
used.  Which  is  the  best  ?  That  to  which 
nature  has  contributed  the  most  exquisite 
flavors.  BlackwelPs  Darham  Long  Cut  fills 
the  bill  completdy.  DonH  be  deceived 
when  you  buy.  The  Durham  Bull  trade- 
mark is  on  erery  genuine  package. 


AUNT  CHARLOTTE'S 

Stories  of  American 
History. 

By  OHABIiOTTX  X.  TOHOB  and 
H.  HASTOraS  WBIJ3,  IKD. 

WUhmmierousiatutraUimB. 


ISmo.    Ctotli,  sUt  side  aad  back,  StOHk 


D.  APi%BTQjN  *  OQ..  'S^fm  1^<»- 
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TO  ASTRONOMERS. 

-pjlOR  SALE:  AN  ACHBOMATIC  OBJECTIVE,  eleven  inches  dear 
-^  aperture,  sixteen  and  a  half  feet  focal  distance,  used  for  years  in  place  of  the  one 
t>elonging  to  the  Cincinnati  Observatory,  and  superior  to  it. 

Address    A.  J.  RICKOFF,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

A  COMPLETE  INDEX 

TO  THE 

POPULAR  SCIENCE    MONTHLY 

For  the  Twenty  Volumes,  from  1872  to  1882,  and  of  the  Three 
Volumes  of  the  "  Supplement^" 

SmEAOnro  thk  Titlis  or  ths  Abticlbs  in  thi  setsral  Departmbiits  of  the  MAeixiia. 
One  Tolome,  8to,  olotlu    Price,  fl.OO. 

New  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  1,  8,  &  5  Bond  Street. 

The  Hational  Cabinet  Letter-File. 

The  most  perfect  system  known  for  the  rapid  and  orderly 
Filing  of  Papers,  Written  or  Printed. 

Fateited  aid  Hamktorei  tr  o.  c.  MACKENZIE, 

(FOBXSBLT  CULVBB,  PaQB,  HoTNE  &   Qo.), 

890  ft  899  BBOADWAT,  MBW  TOBK. 
118  A  190  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

BSNl)  FOR  ILLUSTAATMD  CATALOOUK 


Appletoas'  Dictionary  of  'Sm  York  and 
Vicinity. 

A  guide  book,  alphabetically  arranged.     Very  useful  to  citi- 
zens and  strangers.     With  Maps.     Paper,  30  cents. 


Jew  York  Illustrated. 

With  143  Illustrations  and  Maps.    Svo.    Paper,  75  cents. 


Appletons'  Hand-Book  of  Winter  Resorts. 

For  Tourists   and    Invalids.     With    Maps  and    Illustrations. 
Revised  to  date.     12mo.     Paper,  50  cents. 


New  York :  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  1,  8,  &  5  Bond  Street 

/Google 
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Books  suitable  for  Prizes  for  Young 
Readers,  and  for  School  Libraries. 


Aunt  Charlotte's  Stories  of  Americai\  History. 

Bj  Charlotte  M.  Tonoe  and  H.  Hastinos  Weld,  D.  D.    With  namerons 

IllostratioDS.     12mo,  cloth,  gilt  side  and  back,  $1.50. 

"  In  this  book  we  find  well-told  and  intensely  interesting  and  inAtruotive  fitories  of  Ameri- 
can history,  which  should  be  familiar  to  every  boy  and  ffirl  in  the  land.  In  forty-nine  chap- 
ters tiie  well-known  and  popular  authors  have  embodied  the  essential  facts  of  American 
history  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  presidency  of  Chester  A.  Arthur.  It  is  a  book  parents 
and  teachers  can  safely  commend  to  the  young ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  a  gift  of  usefulnee*  and 
practical  value  to  any  young  person."— Am^ow  Journal  of  Education, 

Boys  ir\  the  Mountains  and  or\  the  Plains; 

Ob,  the  western  ADVENTURES  OF  TOM  SMART,  BOB  EDGE, 

AND  PETER  SMALL.    By  W.  H.  Ridewo,  Member  of  the  Ge<^raphical 

Survey  under  LieutenaDt  Wheeler.    With  One  Hundred  and  One  Dlnstra- 

tions.    Square  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  side  and  back,  $2.50. 

A  most  attractive  volume  for  advanced  young  readers,  richly  illustrated,  and  deticribing 
a  series  of  interesting  adventures  in  the  far  West. 

A  World  of  Wonders ;  ob,  marvels  in  animate  and 

INANIMATE  NATURE.    With  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty-two  Uluatra- 

tions  on  Wood.    Large  12mo,  496  pages.    Illuminated  cover,  $2.00. 

"  *  A  World  of  Wonders '  reproduces,  for  youthful  learners  in  natural  history,  a  wids 
array  of  marvels  fVom  every  department  of  science.  The  curious  growths  of  the  seas  and 
rivers,  remarkable  plants,  and  wonderAil  trees ;  singular  insects  and  their  still  more  singular 
instincts ;  birds  of  strange  form  and  nlumage ;  serpents  and  reptiles  *  striking  phenomena 
of  the  air  and  water,  ice  and  fire,  are  ail  set  forth  with  brief  and  simple  descriptions  and  an 
abundance  of  excellent  pictures." — Home  Journal, 

The  Fairy-Land  of  Science.    By  ababella  b.  bucklet, 

author  of  "  Winners  in  Life's  Race,"  etc.     With  numerous  Dlustrations. 

12mo,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.50. 

**  Her  methods  of  presentinff  certain  facts  and  phenomena  difficult  to  grasp  are  most  ori- 
ginal and  striking,  and  adinimoly  calculated  to  enaole  the  reader  to  realize  the  truth.  As  to 
tne  interest  of  her  story,  we  have  tested  it  in  a  vouthAil  subject,  and  she  mentioned  it  in  the 
same  breath  with  *  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.'  ^''—London  Timm, 

Life  and  her  Childrer\ ;  glimpses  of  animal  ufe 

FROM  THE  AMCEBA  TO  THE  INSECTS.    By  Ababella  B.  Buckley, 

author  of  "  The  Fairy-Land  of  Science,"  etc    With  upward  of  One  Hundred 

Illustrations.     12mo,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.50. 

*•  The  main  object  is  to  acquaint  young  people  with  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  lower 
forms  of  Ufe,  and  to  do  this  m  a  more  systematic  way  than  \»  usual  in  ordinary  works  on 
Natural  Hu*tory,  and  more  simply  than  in  text-books  on  Zo6lo2V.  For  this  reason  1  have 
atlopted  the  title  *  Life  and  her  Children,'  to  express  the  family  bond  uniting  all  Ylsxo^ 
thimcs,  as  we  use  the  term  '  Nature  and  her  Works,'  to  embrace  all  organic  and  inoiganie 
phenomena." — Extract  from  IV^ace, 
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JSookB  wUahle  for  PrUai  for  Twmg  Readgrgy  and  for  School  Librariea, — (Oontiniied.) 


Winners  ir\  Life's  Race ;  or,  the  great  backboned 

FAMILY.  By  Arabella  B.  Buoklkt,  aathor  of  •*  The  Fairy-Land  of  Sci- 
ence "  and  "  Life  and  her  Children."  With  numeroas  Illustrations.  12rao, 
cloth,  gilt  side  and  back,  $1.50. 

Mis8  Buckley's  "  Fairy- Land  of  Science '*  and  "  Life  and  her  Children**  have  been  very 
popular,  and  this  volume  is  as  much  sought  for.  The  illuetrations  are  numerous  and  excel- 
lent, and  the  voluipe  peculiarly  attractive. 

The  Young  People  of  Shakespeare's  Dramas. 

FOR  YOUTHFUL  READERS.    By  Amelll  E.  Babb.    With  Illnstrations. 

12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

*'  Mk.  Ban*  has  shown  great  judgment  in  the  way  in  which  she  laid  out  her  task,  and  an 
UDcommon  degree  of  skill  in  its  accomplishment.  She  has  written  a  djarming  book,  in 
which  the  older  readers  of  Shakespeare  will  find  much  that  will  please  them^  though  not  so 
much,  of  course,  as  the  world  of  little  people  for  whom  it  was  specially  written,  and  who 
will  grow  up,  we  have  no  doubt,  into  a  race  of  Shakespeare  lovers.  It  is  illustrated  with 
eight  designs  by  Mr.  John  Gilbert.''— i/ai/  and  Expren, 

Facts  and  Phases  of  Animal  Life,  interspersed 

WITH    AMUSING   AND   ORIGINAL  ANECDOTES.      By  Vernon  S. 
HoBwooD.     With  Seventy-five  Illastrations.     12mo,  cloth,  gilt  side  and 
back,  $1.60. 
A  very  readable  book,  interesting  and  amuaing,  and,  ae  meant  to  be,  instructive. 

The  Leather-Stocking  Tales-    By  j.  fenimore  cooper. 

New  and  remarkably  cheap  edition.  Complete  in  one  volume,  8vo,  with 
niustrations  by  F.  0.  C.  Darley.    In  cloth,  with  gilt  side  and  back,  $2.00. 

The  Sea  Tales.  By  J.  Fenimore  cooper.  New  and  remarkably 
cheap  edition.  Complete  in  one  volume,  8vo,  with  Illustrations  by  F.  O.  C. 
Darley.     Cloth,  with  gilt  side  and  back,  $2.00. 

HomeSpUI\   Stories.      By  Aboot  R.  hope,  author  of  *'  Stories  of 

Young  Adventurers,''  "Stories  of  Whitminster,"  "A  Book  of  Boyhoods," 

etc.     With  Illustrations.     16mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

These  stories  are  homespun  in  the  sense  that  the  tellers  thereof  have  taken  them  from 
their  own  reminiscences  of  early  Ufe,  without  going  ftuther  afield  in  search  of  marvels  and 
strange  adventures. 

Uncle  Remus ;  his  songs  and  his  sayings.    The  Foik- 

Lore  of  the  Old  Plantation.    By  Joel  Chandler  Harris.     Illustrated  from 

Drawings  by  F.  S.  Church,  and  J.  H.  Moser  of  Georgia.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

"  We  are  just  discovering  what  admirable  literary  material  there  is  at  home,  what  a  great 
mine  there  is  to  explore,  and  how  quaint  and  peculiar  is  the  material  which  can  be  dug  up. 
Mr.  Harris's  book  mav  be  looked  on  in  a  double  light— either  as  a  pleasant  volume  recounting 
tiie  stories  told  bv  a  typical  old  colored  man  to  a  child,  or  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
somewhat  meager  folk-k)re.  ...  To  Northern  readers  the  story  of  Brer  (Brother— Brudder) 
Rabbit  may  be  novel.  To  those  femiliar  with  plantation  life,  Brer  Rabbit,  the  Tar  Baby  ^  and 
Bror  Fox,  come  back  again  with  all  the  past  pleasures  of  yoimger  days."— JV«<;  York  Times, 
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A  Natural  History  Reader,   compued  and  edited  bjjAMs 

JoHONNOT,  author  of  "  A  Geographical  Reader,''  "  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Teaching,"  etc.    12mo,  doth,  $1.25. 

The  !mm«dimte  suooess  of  the  *^  Geographical  Beader,''  bj  the  same  author,  has  pfored 
that  booka  of  this  kind,  prepared  by  so  capable  aud  discrimixiftting  an  instructor  as  Profem 
Johonnot,  meet  with  great  Ikvor  and  aooompliah  the  best  results.  Siones  ot'  animab  have 
4U1  especial  charm  for  young  people^  and  the  pupil's  interest  will  never  flag  when  be  hi  pro- 
viJod  with  reading-matter  of  this  kind.  His  mind  is  stored  with  useful  ana  instractiTe  V^ 
and  his  progress  in  aoquiiing  the  ability  to  read  well  is  accelerated  by  the  greater  MimulatioD 
given  to  his  mental  Ikoulties. 

The  ^*  Natural  History  Keader"  is  a  dassified  coUeotion  of  aneodotea  and  intereeditt 
descriptions  in  the  field  or  natural  history  of  a  very  attractive  and  entertaining  charaeterTiu 
fh>m  eminent  writers  and  authors.   It  is  beautiAilly  iUustrated  with  numeroaa  &»  et^javings. 

A  Geographical  Reader.  a  Conectlon  of  Oeognqihical  De- 
scriptions and  Explanations,  from  the  best  Writers  in  Eng|i«h  Literatore. 
Classified  and  arranged  to  meet  the  wants  of  Geographical  Students,  and  the 
higher  grades  of  reading  classes.  By  James  Johonnot,  author  of  ^*  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Teaching.^'    12rao,  cloth,  $1.25. 

It  is  original  and  unioue  in  conception  and  execution.  It  is  varied  in  style,  and  treats  of 
«very  vari?t]r  of  f^graphical  topic.  It  supplements  the  geographical  tezt-lMX>ks,  and,  by 
giving  additional  interest  to  the  study ,  it  leads  the  pupil  to  more  exteni^ive  geograpt^cal 
reading  and  research.  It  is  not  simply  a  ooUeotion  of  dr>'  st^stioB  and  outline  descriptioDs, 
but  vivid  narrations  of  great  literary  merit,  that  convey  useAil  inanimation  and  promote 
general  culture.  It  conforms  to  the  philosophic  ideas  upon  which  the  new  edocatico  is 
based.  Its  selections  are  from  the  best  standard  authorities.  It  b  embellished  with  numex^ 
ous  and  appropriate  illustrations.    Ten  editions  were  sold  the  first  year  after  publication. 

Ar\    Historical   Reader.      For  the  use  of  classes  in  AcadeiEies, 

High-Schools,  and  Grammar-Schools.      By  Hbnbt  E.  Shepherd,  M.  A., 

Superintendent  of  Pnblio  Instrnction,  Baltimore,  Maryland.     ]2mo,  cloth, 

$1.26. 

This  work  consists  of  a  collection  of  extracts  representing  the  purest  historical  literature 
that  has  been  produced  in  the  different  stages  of  our  literair  development,  from  the  time  of 
Clarendon  to  the  era  of  Macaulay  and  Pre;MX>tt,  its  design  being  to  present  to  the  mimfe  of 
young  pupils  typical  illustrations  of  cla8:}ic  historical  style,  srathered  mainly  fVom  Eodiah 
and  American  writers,  and  to  create  and  develop  a  fondness  for  hi>torical  study.  The  book 
IS  totally  devoid  of  sectarian  or  partisan  tendencies,  the  aim  being  dimply  to  instill  a  k>ve  for 
historical  reading,  and  not  to  suggest  opinions  or  inculcate  views  in  regard  to  any  of  those 
great  civil  and  religious  revolutions  whose  effect  and  whose  influence  must  remain  open 
questions  till  the  last  act  in  the  hbtorioal  drama  shall  be  complete. 

Boys  and  Girls  ir\  Biology ;  or,  simple  studies  of 

THE  LOWER  FORMS  OF  LIFE,  based  upon  the  Lectures  of  Professor 
T.  H.  HnxLBT,  and  published  by  his  permission.  By  Sarah  Haceett 
Stevenson.     12mo,  illustrated,  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  Englisl\  Grammar  of  Williairv  Cobbett 

Carefully  revised  and  annotated  by  Alfbed  Ayres.  With  Index.  18mo, 
cloth,  extra,  $1.00. 

"  I  know  It  well,  and  have  read  it  with  great  admiration.*'— Richabd  Graht  Whttb. 

*'  Cobbett's  Grammar  is  probably  the  most  readable  grammar  ever  written.  For  tbe  pni^ 
poses  of  self-education  it  is  unrivaled.  Persons  that  stodied  grammar  when  at  school  and 
niled  to  comprehend  its  principles — and  there  are  many  sa(di-~a8  well  as  those  that  never 
bave  studied  grammar  at  all,  will  find  the  book  specially  suited  to  their  needs.  Any  one  of 
average  intelligence  that  will  give  it  a  careftil  reaoing  will  be  rewarded  with  at  least  a  toler- 
able knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  nothing  coidd  be  more  simple  or  more  Indd  than  its  ezpo- 
aitions."— />w»  tke  Pr^faee. 
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The   OrthOepiSt  \  a  PrononndDg  Manaal,  ooDtaining  about  Three  , 

Thousand  Five  Hundred  Words,  including  a  Con^erable  Number  of  the 

names  of  Foreign  Authors,  Artists,  etc.,  that  are  often  mispronounced.    By 

Alfbbd  Aybes.     18mo,  cloth,  extra,  $1.00. 

"  It  ffives  UB  pleasure  to  say  that  we  think  the  author,  in  the  treatment  of  tJiia  veiy  difift> 
-cult  andintricate  eubjeot,  English  pronunciation,  gives  proof  of  not  only  an  unusual  degree 
of  orthoSpical  knowled^,  but  also,  for  the  most  part,  of  rare  judgment  and  taste.'*— Jusxph 
Thomas,  XL.  D.,  in  Ltierary  World, 

The  Verbalist  ;  a  Manual  devoted  to  Brief  Discussions  of  th3  Right 
and  the  Wrong  Use  of  Words,  and  to  some  other  Matters  of  Interest  to  those 
who  would  Speak  and  Write  with  Propriety,  including  a  Treatise  on  Pqbo- 
tnation.    By  Alfred  Aybes.     18mo,  cloth,  extra,  $1.00. 

**  This  is  the  best  kind  of  an  English  Grammar.  It  teaches  the  rip^ht  use  of  our  mother- 
tongue  by  giving  iustanoes  of  the  wrong  use  of  it,  and  showing  why  they  are  wrong."— TA^ 
Ch^reknum, 

**  Every  one  can  learn  something  from  this  volume,  and  most  of  us  a  great  deal.'' — 
JSpringfield  BepubUean, 

Errors  ir\  the  Use  of  Englislx.    By  the  late  wiluam  b. 

HooosoN,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  tho  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.    American  revised  edition.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

"  This  posthumous  work  of  Dr.  Hodgson  deaervoi*  a  heartj[  welcome,  for  it  is  sure  to  do 
good  service  for  the  oljject  it  has  in  view — improved  accuracy  in  the  use  of  the  English  lan- 
gua^.  .  .  .  Perhaps  its  chief  use  will  be  in  very  distinctly  proving  with  what  wonderful 
carelessness  or  incompetency  the  English  language  is  generally  written.  For  the  examples 
of  error  here  brought  together  are  not  picked  from  obscure  or  inferior  writings.  Among  the 
^pmnmatical  sinners  whose  trespasses  are  here  recorded  appear  many  of  our  best-known 
Authors  and  publications.^'— 7"^  Academy, 

Landmarks  of  Englisl\  Literature.     By  henbt  j. 

NiooLL.    12mo,«yellum  cloth,  $1.75. 

"  The  plan  adopted  in  this  book  has  been  to  deal  solely  with  the  very  greatest  names  in 
the  several  departments  of  English  literature — with  those  writers  whose  works  are  among 
the  most  imperishable  glories  of  Britain,  and  with  whom  it  is  a  disgrace  for  even  the  busiest 
to  remain  unaoquainteu.'' — From  Pr^aw, 

^'  We  can  warmly  recommend  this  excellent  manual."— iSi^.  Jamt^i  OazetU, 

Development  of  Englisix  Literature,    oid  English 

Period.     By  Bbotheb  Azabias,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Rock 
Hill  College,  Maryland.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

**  In  some  respects  the  author  has  written  a  text-book  superior  to  any  we  know  now  in 
use.  There  are  few  writers  so  well  prepared  in  what  might  be  termed  the  technioue  of  Old 
English  history  and  literature.  His  chapter  on  the  Kelt  and  Teuton  is  admirable.'' — New 
York  Timet. 

"  It  is  a  woric  of  original  and  laborious  research,  containing  not  crude  materials,  but  the 
mature  results  of  careim,  discriminating  analysis  and  profound  study  and  reflection." — The 
CatAoUe  Standard, 
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Volume   Four  of   Bancroft's   United   States. 

Fourth  Volume  of  the  new  revised  edition  of  the  History  of  the  United 
States,  by  Geoboe  Banoboft.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.50.  To  te  completed 
in  six  volumes. 

^*  A  comparison  of  this  installment. of  the  revised  edition  with  ite  equivalent  in  the 
former  edition  impresses  us  with  the  candor,  the  thoroughness^  and  the  conscientiousness 
of  Mr.  Bancroft's  revision.  Every  page  reveals  some  touch  of  the  artist's  hand,  softening 
the  language  where  it  bad  run  into  needless  asperity,  but  without  detracting  from  its 
sinewy  vigor,  pruning  redundancies,  rounding  off  or  smoothing  down  ruggedncsses  or 
infelicities,  modifying  statements  so  as  to  cause  them  to  conform  more  exactly  to  newly 
discovered  evidence — in  fine,  practically  producing  a  new  work  while  preserving  the  sub- 
stantial integrity  of  the  old  one."  —Harper* a  Magagtiie, 

Darwinisirv  stated  by  Darwii\  himself:  char- 

ACTERISTIO  PASSAGES  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  CHARLES 
DARWIN.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Professor  Nathan  Sheppabd.  12mo, 
cloth,  $1.60. 

By  means  of  a  systematic  selection  of  passages  from  the  various  writings  of  Charies 
Darwin,  the  reader  of  this  volume  is  enabled  to  grasp  readily  the  scope  of  Darwin's  aigu- 
ment  as  to  the  origin  and  evolution  of  species. 

The    Vicar   of    Wakefield.       with  a  Preface  and  Notes  by 

Austin  Dobson.     Parchment  Series.     Antique,  gilt  top,  $1.26. 

The  chief  feature  of  this  reprint  are  the  notes,  which  are  full  of  curious  researdL,  and 
copiously  illustrate  Goldsmith^s  masterpiece  from  contemporary  literature.  .  .  .  ^Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  has  presented  us  with  the  ideal  edition  of  *  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  not 
too  large,  yet  ample  in  its  form,  cai^efully  supplied  with  the  needful  notes,  adorned  with 
a  little,  sprightly  preface,  etc,  etc" — Saturday  jReview, 

Hand-Book  of  Tree-Planting ;  ob,  why  to  plant, 

WHERE  TO  PLANT,  WHAT  TO  PLANT,  HOW  TO  PLANT.  By 
Nathaniel  H.  Egleston,  Chief  of  Forestry  Division,  .Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington.     16mo,  cloth,  76  cents. 

Flowrers  and  their  Pedigrees.    By  gbant  allbn,  author 

of  "  Vignettes  of  Nature,"  etc.    Illastrated.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.60. 

No  writer  treats  scientific  subjects  with  so  much  ease  and  charm  of  style  as  Mr.  Graat 
Allen.  His  sketches  in  the  magazines  hare  well  been  called  fasdnating,  and  the  present 
volume,  being  a  collection  of  various  papers,  will  fully  sustain  his  reputation  as  an  emi- 
nently entertaining  and  suggestive  writer. 

Rote  Songs  of  the  normal  music  course,  with  accom- 
paniments FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE.  By  Johh  W.  Tuftb.  4to, 
cloth,  76  cents. 

Bryant  Leaflets,    selections  from  the  poems  of  bry- 

ANT  ON  leaflets,  FOR  SCHOOLS,  HOMES,  AND  LIBRARIES. 
With  Illustrations.  Compiled  by  Josephine  Hododon.  8vo.  Book  and 
Leaflets,  60  cents ;  or  separate,  30  cents  each. 
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A  Manual  of  Mistakes  and  Improprieties  more 
or  less  prevalent  in  Conduct  and  Speech, 

By  CEN30R. 

*^  Id  a  condensed  foirn,  thii  little  volume  jgfives'a  great  variety  of  usetlil  hints  upon  the 
behavior  appropriate  at  the  table,  in  the  drawing-room,  in  public/in  speech,  in  dre.^,  and  in 
^nenJ.  Tnere  are  many  persona  of  good  instinct  and  intention  who,  for  want  of  instruc- 
tion in  theee  matters,  are  continually  making  mistakes.  This  work  has  been  prepared  by 
some  one  who  has  a  keen  eve  and  ear ;  he  appears  anonymously « but  his  instincts  are  unerr- 
ing. The  things  he  forbios  under  ^  I>on*t^  are  ^uch  as  are  offensive  to  the  well-bred,  and 
he  will  have  hearty  thanks  for  putting  his  commands  so  artfully  before  the  reader."— ji^^^^ 
JourruiL 

**  Finally,  we  would  odd  on  our  own  account,  *  Don't  fail  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  in- 
wardly digest  this  little  book,  if  you  would  like  to  remind  yourself  of  some  of  the  things 
which  denote  the  true  spirit  of  good  breeding.*  "— TAe  LiUrary  World  ^Boston). 


lUviMed^  and  with  a  new  chapter  addressed  emes^y  to  toometi.     Square  16mo. 
paper.     Uhifonn  vith  **  English  as  She  is  Spoked    SO  cents. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  JOURNAL. 

A  Weekly  Review  ot  Medicine. 

CONTENTS  FOR  SATURDAY,  MARCH  1,  1884. 

Proceedings  of  Societies. 

New  York  Surgical  Bodety.  MeeHng  of  Febnunr 
18. 18i^.  Dr.  F.  Unge :  DisiocatloD  of  the  Com- 
inoD  Oirotid  Artery.— Arthritis  Defonntns  of  the 
Knee :  Hydrarthrosto ;  Corpus  Mobile ;  Arthroto- 
my.— Ur.  W.  8.  Balsted  :  Adduction  and  Abduc- 
tion in  Fractures  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur.-  Dr. 
C.  McBumey :  Aneurysm  of  the  Femoral  Artery; 
Ligation  of  the  External  Iliac ;  Cure  —Dr.  E.  L. 
Keves :  llie  Geographical  Distribution  of  Urinaiy 
Calculus,  with  an  Inquiry  into  its  Cause,  etc  etc 
~New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Society.  Meet- 
ing of  December  22, 1SS8.  Dr.  B.  W.  McCreody : 
Dietetic  Treatment  of  Pneumonia.— Dr.  A.  B. 


I«ectares  and  Addresses. 

The  Cartwrtght  Lectures  on  Methods  of  Studying 
the  Brain.  Delivered  before  the  Ahminl  Associa- 
tion of  the  College  of  Physldaos  and  Surgeons, 
New  York,  February  2,  4,  and  ft,  1884.  By  Bust 
6.  WiLi>XB,M.D.,etc  Lecture  IL  {Oonduded.) 
'  Methods  of  Manipulation :  Removing,  Preserving, 
and  Examining  tae  Brain. 

Orlg^inal  Commiinlcatlons. 

The  Geographical  DistrlbutloD  of  Urinary  Cakulns. 
with  an  Inquiry  into  its  Cause.  By  Edvaed  L. 
KjtTKS,  M.  D.,  etc.— (Cellulitis  of  the  Orbit.  By 
Thomas  R.  Poolky,  M.  D.,  etc.— The  Prevention 
of  Puerperal  Infection.  By  Hbnet  J.  Gaeriouss, 
M.  D.,  etc.— A  Case  of  Rupture  of  the  Uterus.  By 
8AMCBL  D.  GtLBBKT,  M.  U.,  Now  Haveu,  Conn. 

licadlngf  Articles. 

The  Supply  of  Anatomical  Material— Newspaper 
Medicine.— The  Pension  Industry. 

Minor  Paras^mphs. 

PreBcrlblng  Apothecaries  in  Canada.— Sickness  In 
the  Jury-Room.— A  Journal  of  Orthopodlos,  eta 

News  Items. 
The  Late  Dr.  Ambler,  of  the  Navv.— Infectious  Dis- 
eases in  New  York.— The  University  of  Vienna.— 
The  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine.— The  International 
Otok)gical  Congress.— The  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  Hudson,  N.  J.—"  The  Proceedings  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  Uie  County  of  fUngs,^^  etc 

Obituary  Notes. 

Henry  Lyman  Babin,  M.  D.,  of  Williamstown,  Mass. 
liCtteis  to  the  Editor, 

The  College  of  Mid  wlfery .  Tetter  fh)m  F.  R.  Sturgls, 
M.  D  —What  is  a  C'OnsuItation  ?  Letter  from  J. 
B.  Todd,  M.  D.— Faradization  in  Ringworm.  Let- 
ter from  A.  F.  Samuels,  M.  D. 


Boll :  The  Possible  Relation  of  Myxcedema  to 
A  bscnce  or  Disease  of  the  ThjTold  Gland,  etc.,  etc 
-  College  of  Phvdiclans  of  Philadelphia.  Meeting 
of  Januan-  2,  i8S4.  Dr.  Jamen  C.  Wilson :  A 
Further  Note  on  the  Specific  Treatment  of  Enteric 
Fever. 

Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Medicine. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology.  By  Grarmk  M.  Ham- 
mond. M.  D.  The  Innervation  of  the  Mammalian 
Heart.— The  Influence  of  the  Inorganic  Constitu- 
ents of  the  Blood  on  the  Ventricular  Contractions. 
—The  (  oagulatlon  of  the  Bk)od.— The  Propaga- 
tion of  Heat  by  O^nduction  in  Booe,  Brain-tissue, 
and  Skin.— The  Structure  of  the  Cerebral  Cortex. 
—Cerebral  Localization.— The  Motor  Roots  of  the 
Brachial  Plexus,  and  the  Dilator  Nerve  of  the  Iris. 
—The  Formation  of  Uric  Acid  in  the  Animal  Econ- 
omy, and  its  Relation  to  Hlppuric  Acid,  etc,  etc 

Miscellany. 

The  Incompatibllltv  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  with 
Sulphate  of  Quinine.— Death  from  Misadventure. 
—An  Act  to  establish  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  Torlt,  to  regulate 
the  Ucenslnff  of  Practitioners  of  Physio  and  Sur- 
gery, and  to  further  regukte  the  Practice,  etc.,  etc 
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The  aeveral  editions  of  Tbx  Sex  are  mbI 

by  mall,  poatpaiU.  aafoHova  : 

t<y^^'        DAIL7-4B9  cents  a  month,  #•  a  year ;  vtt 

,n^  '^      Sundv  edition,  •!.         _,      ^_       _    .^     ^ 

^  ^      -^  r7N  D ▲TS-Elght  pages.   This  edition  fyuniriws fte 

.  1%  news  of  the  world,  special  articles  of  ezeeptioosl 

ititci ^»i  iw  everybody,  and  literary  reviews  of  new  boolB  of  the 

highest  merit    SI  ft  year.  ,  ^   ^  ^      ^     _,*m-^.. 

WEEKLY-SI  a  year.   Eight  pages  of  the  best  matter  of  the  daayUsMs; 

an  Agrlcultaral  Department  of  onequaled  value,  special  market  reporci. 

and  Uterju-r,  scientific  and  domesUc  Intelligence,  aaake  Th«  Wuklt  Scs  tfce 

newsoaper  for  the  farmer's  household     To  clubs  often,  with  $10.  an  extra  «mrfree. 

newspaper  j^^^^      "^  ^  ^  BWQLAND,  Publisher.  Thk  Sitk,  V.  Y.  Oty. 

SI  J70^^0CiFJ!^JiJ>lr  FOB  PHONETIC  SHORTHA5D 
Catalogue  of  works  by  Benn  Pitman,  with  alphabet  sad 
lastntionfl  for  beslnners  sent  on  applicatioo.     Address 
'  Phonographic  JhsUtute,  Cindnnati,  Ohia. 
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RARE  FLOWERS! 

B  J  MaU  t  The  Gkolcea*  only  at  modeimt«  cM»ai 

▲  maryllls  Treatia-Kairy  LUy,  12  bulbs.  ftOc  )  ffi  for  SS. 
M  yraphva  Lutea— Yellow  Water  Lily,  3  roots  fur  Si. 
a  warf  Oranges— Best  for  pot  culture.  7Se,  each  ;  S  for  f 


Orange  Blossoms— Nicely  nacked  In  mojw,  per  box, 

IT  or  other  select  and  rare  iPfeaata  A  Bvlba,  sax  my  list. 

ARNOLD  PUETZ,  Jacksonvilie,  Florida. 
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and-Book  of  Sanitary  Informa- 
tion for  Householders. 

By  BOGEB  S.  TRACT,  ICB., 

Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  New  York  Oty 
Health  Department     16mo.     Cloth,  60  eta. 

D.  APPLETON  A  CO.,  Pdbubhsbs,  Nkw  Tosk. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
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INCLUDING   A 


Cbaiter  on  QnateMa,  and  a  Complete  EneUsb-Sianisli  YocaMary. 

By  ALFRED  R  CONKLING, 

Member  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  formerly  United  States  Geok^glst 


LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  GRANT. 

New  York  Cftt,  December  3,  188S. 
Deab  Sir  :  I  have  read  over  the  advance  sheets  of  your  excellent  "  Guide-Book  to  Mexico  ^  with 
great  pleasure.  It  supplies  a  want  now  for  the  first  time  being  felt.  Mexico,  with  all  her  resoorocs 
of  soil,  climate,  and  mines,  has  not  attracted  much  of  the  attention  of  the  people  of  other  lands  ontil 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Now,  with  the  rapid  strides  she  is  making — and  b  destined  to 
make — ^toward  a  commercial  prosperity  rarely  equaled  by  any  nation  in  the  past,  trarel  to  that  onm- 
try  will  increase  many  fold,  and  your  book  will  give  the  traveler  the  information  he  want^.  Infor- 
mation is  wonderfully  condensed  in  it,  and  I  wonder  at  its  completeness  in  so  little  space. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Alfrid  R.  Conklino,  Esq.  U.  S.  GRANT. 

With  A  BaUwAj  Map  and  nomeroas  niastrmtioiia.    .    .    .    l}lmo»  eloth.    Prioe,  SS-OO. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO,  Publishers,  1, 3,  &  5  BoDd  Straet,  Vew  York. 
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Of  Confidence. 

A  VP  D'C  Si^rsapaiillu  U  a  ipedieine  that. 

M  I  Cili  O  (luriu^  nearly  40  yeai*s.  iu  all 
parta  of  the  world,  has  proved  its  effi- 
cacy aa  the  best  blood  alterative  kuowu 
to  medical  bcieuce. 

CADCADADII  I  A    (extracted from 

OAKoArAKILLA  the  root  of  the 

feuuine  Ilouduras  Sarsapaiiila)  i^  its 
aite,  and  its  iK>wer8  arc  enhanced  bv 
the  extracts  of  Yellow  Dock  and  Stil- 
liu^^ia,  the  Iodides  of  PotasNiuni  and 
Iron,  and  other  ])otent  in«n*^Hlients. 
IC  your  blood  vitiated  liy  deninjfements 
lO  of  the  di«<e.stive  and  aHHimilatory  func- 
tions? is  it  tainted  by  Scrofula?  or 
does  it  contain  the  poison  of  Mercury 
orContnj^ous  Disease? 
TUr  '^»J>"<?  physicians  of  the  United 
I  rib  States,  who  know  the  composition 
of  Aybr^s  Saksaparilla,  t^ay  that 
nothing  else  ho  ;rood  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  blood  is  within  the  nmge  of 
pharmacy. 
AMI  V  ^y  tl^Q  use  of  this  remeily  is  it 
UIILT  possible  for  a  peison  who  has 
corrupted  blood  to  attain  sound  heallh 
and  prevent  transmission  of  the  de- 
structive taint  to  posterity. 
TUnDAIIPLII  V  cflective renovation 
inUlfUUunLT  of  the  system  must 
include  not  only  the  removal  of  cor- 
ruption f  ix)ra  the  blood,  but  Its  enrich- 
ment and  the  strengthening  of  the 
vital  organs. 
Dn  lADl  C  witnesses,  all  over  the 
If CLIADLb  world,   testify  that  this 
work  is  l*etter  accomplished  by  A  yer's 
Sarsaparilla    than  by   any  other 
remedy. 
Dl  nnn  ^'"^^  ^^  corrupted  through  di«*- 
DLUUU  ease  is  made  pure,  and  blood 
weakened  thi-ouj^h  diuiinution  of  the 
red  corpuscles   is    made   »ti*ong,  by 
Averts  Sarsaparilla. 
DilDirviilP  ^^^  blood  and  building' 
rUlilrTlrlu  up  the  system  requuv 
time  in  serious  cases,  but  benefit  will 
be  derived  from  the  use  of  Aykr  s 
Sarsaparilla   more   speedily  than 
from  anythiiij?  else. 
■■pmniiir  for  which  like  effects  an 
mbUIUIrlC.  falsely  claimed,  is  abuii- 
f lant  in  the  market,  umler  many  name>. 
but  the  only  preparation  that  has  stooti 
the  test  of  time,  and  proved  worthy  ol 
the  worki's  confidence,  Is 

A/er's  Sarsaparilla, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  A  Co.,  Lowell,  Mlass. 

Sold  by  all  druggists !  Price  1 ; 
six  bottles  for  fft. 


Are  Indigestion  and  Constipation. 
Their  primary  symptoms  are  among  the 
most  distressing  of  minor  human  ailments,, 
and  a  host  of  diseases,  speedily  resultant 
from  them,  mutually  aggi'avate  each  other 
and  assail  at  once  the  whole  machinery 
\  of  life.  Nausea,  Foul  Breath,  Sour 
I  Stomach,  Dizziness,  Headaches, 
Bilious  Fever,  Jaundice,  Dyspepsia, 
Kidney  Diseases,  Piles,  Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia,  Dropsy,  and  various  Skin 
Disorders,  arc  among  the  symptoms 
and  maladies  caused  by  derangement  of 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

A  Thorough  Purgative 

medicine  is  the  flret  necessity  for  cure. 
Then  the  cathartic  eflfect  must  be  main- 
tained, in  a  mild  degree,  just  sufficient 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  or  costivencss, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  liver,  kidneys 
and  stomach  must  be  stimulated  and 
strengthened. 


Ayer's  Pills 

Accomplish  this  restorative  work  better 
than  any  other  medicine.  They  are 
searching  and  thorough,  yet  mild,  in  their 
purgative  action.'  They  do  not  gripe  the 
patient,  and  do  not  induce  a  costive  re- 
action, as  is  the  eifect  of  other  cathartics. 
Withal,  they  possess  s|>ecial  properties, 
diuretic,  hepatic  and  tonic,  of  the  uighest 
meiUcinal  value  and 

Absolutely  Cure 

All  diseases  proceeding  from  disorder 
of  the  digestive  and  asslmllatorv  organs. 
The  prompt  use  of  Aykr's  I^ills  to 
correct  the  firet  indications  of  costive- 
ness,  averts  the  serious  illnesses  which 
nej^lect  of  that  condition  would  inevitably 
induce.  All  irregularities  in  the  action  of 
the  bowels  —  looseness  as  well  as  consti- 
pation—are beneficially  controlled  by 
Ayeh's  Pills,  and  for  the  stimulation 
of  digestive  organs  weakened  by  long- 
continued  dyspepsia,  one  or  two  of 
Ayer'8  Pills  daily,  after  djnner,  will  do 
more  good  than  anything  else. 

Leading  Physicians  Concede 

That  Ayer's  Pills  are  the  best  of  all 
cathartic  meilicines,  and  many  practition- 
ers, of  the  highest  standing,  customarily 
prescribe  them. 

AVER'S  PILLS, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  •/.  C.  Ayer  &  Co,,  Lowell,  Mass, 

[Analytical  Chemists] 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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A  Specialty  for  tbe  Sl[in  anil  Coi&Dleiion, 

As  rteommondetl  by  the  greiitest  Fn^Usb  aaOioritj 
OQ  the  Skilly 

ProUIR  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.RS.. 

Nothing  mlda  so  much  to  jjCTBonal  appearance  as  a  Br%htT,  Clear  Compltxl  jh 
and  a  Soft  Slilri^  With  tht^stj  Ihtd  pU^iJiettt  ftraturea  bLCome  attractive.  Witbuui 
thfiii  \W  ItuinJHimJi'Ht  are  tut  foMly  luiitrfss^ive, 

^ii/i^  a  compUjaufi  U  marred  by  impure  aiJLaiine  <md  Colored  7\fUei  Si?vp. 

PEARS'  SOAP 

le  flfvpcklly  prepared  for  ttie  delicate  skin  of  ladies  and  ehndren  and  dtbets  leiisltive 
lo  iLt;  wt:'athep,  ^\  iuIlt  or  Summer,  in  EnglnTul  it  U  pfo-eminently  the  eoni|:»l*^iititi 
Sciap,  and  la  rccijrnrueiiiJtJ  liv  jiLl  Ihe^iJ^t  aultiorilica,  us.  on  m  (rutin t  of  Jt$  crnHMlicrd, 
mm  irriiuut  <;haracti?r  KednehH,  HnuehnoHg  and  ClmppinK  ar*i  prevenled^  *nrf 
K  cli^ar  and  brlgrlit  appenrnnc*!*  uml  &  ^uft^  velvtty  t^onditlon  ljii|>Arted  vnd 
matntuiint'il,  and  a  guodt  litf&ltliful  uud  attraclluu  c!uiu]ile3L|i>ii  enffured* 

JU  dirrccLiiblu  and  liistin^'  pcrfumt,  Ijciiutiful  appearance,  and  Ruolhing^  propertk-^ 
com  tilt;  iid  It  HA  thi-  ^'reiLlt^t  luxury  of  lh6  tLhlkit.  lu  dumbUity  and  (sou^^iueDi 
ecunutny  U  remarkaLilu 
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f/ 1 LLIAM  KNABE  &  CO.'S 


?»IANO    FACTORY, 

I  an  unptirfhojtfji  prf-rmirfftirry  whlrn  ^jiRtJiblihheH  them  an  aneqnalerl  in  Ton^t  Tuuchp  Workizum^ 
f  Biut  Durability.  Every  Piano  fn]!j  wiirmnTofl  fnr  five  ycare.  Prices  gjoatlj  reduced.  11 1 iidimU^d 
"   neaaud  Prke-Littta  promptly  fQinlsbed  od  upplication. 

WILLIAM   KNABE    &    CO., 

18  HSHi.  Aveniia,  New  Toik.  204  &  206  W,  Baltmiore  St,,  Baltimoze, 


^eiijii1gtoi]'J-Stai}dard'i'Sype-IUriter. 


THE  STANDARD  WRITING-MACHINE 
OF  THE  WORLD. 


Busy  people  ap]>reciate  the  saving  of  tirae 
wbich  is  effc?cted  by  the  use  of  the  Type- 
Writer. 
Moreover,  it  relieves  the  operator  from  the  fatigue  incident  to  pen- 

wnting, 
Irs  work  ia  bo  clear  and  neat  that  it  prevents  any  mistakes  on  the  part 

of  the  compositors  or  others  in  reading  manuacripta. 
Ir  facilitates  composition. 

All  classes  of  husiaess  and  jirofesHional  men  throaghout  the  world  are 
nuug  the  machine  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


SEJVD  FOE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  PAMFBLET,  WITS  TESTIMONIALS, 


Wyckoff,  Seamans.  &  Benedict, 

281  d  283  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THIRTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

New  York  Life  Insurance  C! 


JANUARY  I,  1884. 


1 


Amonnt  of  K#t  Caita  A«ael«,  Janu&ry  t,  Z883  .--. .,,».«,,.»,.,  ...... 

KEVKIfUE:  A€CO%rHTm 

Pn^tnluin*.     ......    ,...., ............_.  |n,4J^S>.OI2Lte 

T^*  (J*  ferrt-^  prpmlami  Jimury  1,  l^Sk. . , ,....,... f4n,?t5;v©i-|i«,»ia^#g4LT7 

loti''r£'»L  iuid  rpnU  (loctudtnj^  pemlbttd  galju  [>a  ival  fut&ts^  told), . ........      {t,08il,^^.9A 

Uiw  tnU'PMt  iccnied  Jaoiiftiy  1,  l&dS .,..*...       »*«,0*»a06--    SLHlS&1.^J*^»l\t^ 

DIHBCnii^EMENT   ACCOVKIT.  •GZ.STP.i 

Lo«!t»tiB  bv  death,  Jiidndioif  i!«v«fTsloiiArv  odillTiv^njf  io  simo . . , .  _ ,  _  t^^  *<BL,ii*2  J» 

KjiirowTiik-niA,  E^mtanfid  snd  dliK^mnte^C  iiiclii41ji>f  n-vfrsji ^ojuy  addillua*  U*  uui« 4isL;ti9.m 

AjinultkiK  di  vMi<>f id  ft,  and  rvturncMl  nmmliinw  «it  u-tactH  IlhI  pti|kn» ,..,...,.,. 41,S^fii&;n 

ToU)  i.«id  Poiffj-holdtre ...........   .  ^C.m'jjmM 

TuFAi  uut  na-Lniiiiiinoeft........^....,     ..        .  ,..„....   .,.    ..„.. ....,,  24£.«9tJI 

I'om ml  sntonak  brnknoj^eii,  lyreney  ^xiH^imci^  and  tiliVitctwia'  fi'O*  ,.......•...,.....,.-  UiMU^.14: 

Ometi uid  kw exjiaiuiM, flttlBTlM,  fldvcrUalfi^',  (jrlntiuf,  vie ..*.  ...,,.«.,. ^«^, .......  Ati^^fSbM—  tUMfll 

ASSETS.  ms^ATtJ 

f5wb  Jn  b»ntj  on  Uaxid.  and  jTi  tr*iislt  (ain.-^  pwielvudi       ..*... .,....,... il;ase.«UVii^ 

1arBatc<d  III  United  dUtca,  Kc^w  York  C\h\  dud  othuf  *tqck^  (murkvt  valats.  f ^\43lSvT4a.Sl>    «l%<\fl»ft.?h 

Kf»i  EftUtc. .,,..',. ,.,. ......    4Jfi>.T7aj» 

Bondfl  ftttd  aior|g«il«<i.  Qrvt  livfi  on  r^a]  eaiuU'  ibotKLlni^  tlieri'^in  Inftnrt^d  for  tfMl^OOO.DO 

■fid  th^ pollrlf#  aeuitffned  to  Un*  i.:<!»i»j)Any  a*  uddltfanal  (MnJIsti'ml  iwrurlt^)  .,.,...,..  *^,lgl,4TLi% 
Temp<ffiir>  lb*i>i(terared  by  *ttwkN  iiwrtt't  valuts;.flJ'24.s-T^^^  ......      ..   .     l.itHt.M0LOO 

*  Lmtin  on  »j\sr\ui^  poLtdoft  ^the  refli?rro  ln-ld  by  tht?  rmiit*a|iy  on  ihener  poSlrtra^  Jt&totifitff 

t*>|±»7rt,«n,0i». ...    .,, ...         ,-. K1.4iSL«T 

*  Qgartnrk  md  HembanoaiLl  pn'tidarn*  nn  uTfi^ttngr  poifula*.  4^'  utiljwqut'ijt  U^  Jim   U  lt«M       SiJMl4".4iS 

*  rrtnolum-*  md  atlatitig  iwQdkji  iii  ctiui^  ^if  tnoAinlBSloii  und  colkt  i ioo ,  ♦,..,.       mj^l  f\*^ 

AtftfUtsiMiitljinH-^ii.   ,,   .", ., .., ..  _.   .    ,.     ....    ,.,..,»        INOtK.V' 

AtML'nu^  ^DUf ri'siC  on  [ovMtitiQntg  .lanutLrf  1 , 1  *H.   ........................   ...,.....»       aftg.a7S-lj— 4S>t,ljii 

HkcSM  of  market  vntno  of  tMH-uritio?*  over  cwt. , . > , * . . , „ 

*A  del  filled  xkeduiM^  thfK  Uenut  ttifi  aivrntipfmy  tMe  vmtai  ^mtoi  report  Jieifi 
with  the  lumrtHiC^  Ikmrtimnt  0  ffk^  State  (f  mte  T&rL  

CASH  ASSETS,  January  1.  1884,  -  $55,542,902 

AppraprlutcKl  fu  foil  own  i 

Ailjiiated  lo'4'.o.i,  due  i>iiib#i'i|Ut^iit  to  Iftiiuary  1,  18S4. .,,....    -,,. ,......,..,. r^^].408L,-|^ 

Ke|K»rLi^d  lo^Ht^s,  nwalUnj;  ppior.  etc.  ,^.     .,..,..,,*    ..,  ,.^,  ..,.....►.,...».,. .....       iCal^JMl^  ^.l 

M a.1  uiwtl  vn do w m etjtrt,  due  an d  uttpald  t<'laiias  not  iirfts^nldd). . , . .   ...   ........,....,.,,         1iP,; 6^ 0* 

li^s^rred  ft^r  r^-iusuranrti  on  (^xli<tin4.r  p<i|{i^u9;    {uLttlcifiiitini;  itifltunjirf  at  4  p«r  cc«L 

<  jiriLflle  m^t  prvmiurn ;  uoD-portkliwittnj  fit  T>  ^n  wnt,  O^irlLnle  n**t  |»ifmluiij ........ .  4T.^^]4T.«il» 

Keaorved  for  pontlnjj^ot  Unbtllti^'H  try  TnTitln.*  IHrkdond  Fund.  Junnury  1. 1^^ 

over  sncl  abov^*  u  4  jn-r  ct^nt.  pi-'^E'rvt.'  un  extAtlrjtf  |kiE!{m«>»  of  thnt  cIib*.  ...f*,fWU*I5.1fi 
Addition  to  th«>uj|)d  diuln^  1^^  far  flUxiiLuH  and  maitiivd  noiicrii'ct  ,..   ....    i11(ljP99.^ 


K(.tarPH]  to  Tontine  policy -b«Mere  dariog^  the  yea*-  on  M;ttui«d  TootlijeL.  w 
Balftow  flf  Tontine  Fund  .raimmy  1,  t^fti........   ,..,..   ,.*..-,   4......   . . 

Rc«!rvii<'d  for  premiiiuis  paid  In  itdvaiLCti  ,,,......   ..  ,,.,  ..,,,.....„,,.... 


nrVI»4lBLI<I  HURPLUii  lit  4  per  <*etit  ..     .  a,« " 

Murplttji  by  Keiv  Xork  ^tate  Standard  «t  4i  p«r  04*-ut.t  cstlnuitf^  at  uvpr ..      If  ' 

FnniiQ  tb**  nn  divided  stir|iU)B  of  |Si.tWt2>i^l4.]T  tlii*  Rnard  of  Tmifitrt'n  Imt  dfcltmvl  a  lUyt!T»iaoasrf  t 
patbiT  ijolk'lf*  In  ppoportlui!  to  tbcir  t'antribiiilon  Ut  anndiiA,  aynU.-iHtc  on  r<>tt]4MiivnL  uf  jiirsi  4a&ttiD  j 
During  tile  yedr  lJS,5(^t  policleM  hmT<?  be^ii  JsAUC'd,  Itunriiiff  SAt«7Sa 


Nufnbarof  Palides 

In  forte* 
-Jan.  1, 15t^..«.7ftB. 
■Istn.  1.  K^L,4aHS. 
dm.  MsSi., 553,927. 
dan.  1,  J  ^^.60  J  fill, 
dan.  1,1354.,  e9,lJ2T. 


Wm.  II-  Afi'UfiitJif, 
William  tJMmiH, 
Wn.i.i,ts«  A.  Booth, 


Amount  at  Risk. 


Death-dalma  fatd* 


(nt^md  from  btcr- 


.Ids.  1, IIW. . . |I2T,4 |7.T«S,    1%Ta  . . . ,$\.fmj^, 

Jim.  1,  liil&1,_  mMSft^mB,  I  l^iSO I.THI.T-^T 

dan.  J,  lSft2...   lRT.W\ft94,    1**1...    , 

dan.  I,  ta"^,. .  1  Tt,4l A,iiflT.    If^ 

daa.  1,  lfi>l. . .   1&8,T4^013,  '  19P». . . , 

TRUSTEES; 

H.  R.  €L4^Li!f.  Lontfis  L.  White,  ,h'i\K  Mhi.^ 

■tOLIN    M.    F|1RMA2S.       RofiKRT  B.  OOLI^EEVl)  Hr 

DAvrTp  T>C(wpi.  Hk  B.  FlMHi™,  A: 

IfE^iiv  Bowtim,         EhwjilIII)  Haithi,  H 


DM»A 


A«ai»M»  1 

WtLLtJLU    8.1 


TH^JODOEE  M.  fiAKTA.  CsBhier, 

D,  O'BELL,  Superintendent  of  Ag-endw. 

KEN  BY  Tr;rK,  M.D..       .    ^ 


H0BBI8  FRANKLIN,  Pnsidwi. 
WILLIAM  H.  BEERS, Vice-Pret,  nil 
HENBT  TOGK,  Second  Vioe-PreaMML  j 
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